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PREFACE. 


Six  hundred  years  ago  a  French  prince  succeeded  in  joining 

together  the  vcurions  petty  comities  of  the  Douro  into  a  Kingdom, 

which  then  comprised  less  than  two  millions  of  people.     The 

dynasty  then  fonnded  has  existed  till  now,  and  this  year,  1 888, 

sees  the  House  of  Braganza  reunited  to  the  House  of  Orleans. 

His  Majesty  Dom  Luis,  the  King  of  Portugal,  having  granted 

>^    me  a  concession  for  the   Louren90  Marques  and  Transvaal 

y    Railway  (Delagoa  Bay),  I  found  myself  in  Lisbon,  and  in- 

fo    terest^  in  Portugal ;  but,  not  speaking  its  language,  I  sought 

^.    for  an  English  history.    No  such  history  exists. 

[2  I  had  learnt  so  much  of  the  glorious  past  of  Portugal  that 

0     I  resolved  to  have  a  translation  made  of  records  available  at 

Lisbon.    The  Portuguese  language  is  most  difficult,  and  it  was 

only  after  two  years'  search  that  I  found  a  competent  translator 

in  the  person  of  the  accomplished  Miss  Mariana  Monteiro,  to 

whom  all  the  credit  of  the  present  voltmie  is  due. 

This  volume  brings  the  history  from  1097  to  1279,  which 
really  is  the  commencement  ot  Portugal  as  a  nation.  Even 
among  scholars  I  have  found  but  few  who  knew  anything  of 
I'ortugal,  although  its  history  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  England.  Practically  I  have  not  met  one  English-speaking 
person  who  had  any  idea  of  the  past  of  this  nation  :  who  knew 
that  with  a  population  of  less  than  two  millions  it  discovered  the 
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Australias,  Africa,  and  a  great  part  oi  America ;  that  it  founded 
the  largest  and  most  prosperous  empire  on  the  New  Continent, 
except  the  United  States ;  that  Africa  was  all  Portuguese ;  and 
that  a  part  of  India  was  a  vassal  of  the  brave  little  nation.  It 
seemed  sufficient  to  admit  that  England  received  her  first  Indian 
possession  as  a  gift  from  Portugal,  Bombay  being  given  as  a 
dower  to  the  Duchess  of  Braganza,  who  married  Charles  the 
Second.  Inquiry  rarely  went  further.  Yet  Portugal  has  now 
in  its  colonies  a  population  of  over  30,000,000,  who  all  speak 
Portuguese. 

A  nation  of  only  two  milUons  which  has  accomplished  such 
great  deeds  deserves  to  have  its  record  known  in  England. 
This  must  be  my  apology  for  undertaking  the  task. 

E.  MoMURDO. 

Janua/ry  2nd,  1888. 
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daring  both  periods — SynohronicGj  tendencies  of  the  first  epoch,  and 
anachronisms  of  the  second — Causes  and  consequences  of  the  historic 
system  of  the  restoration  as  regsf  ds  origin — ^Modification  of  this  system. 
—Advantages  of  separating  from  the  entire  history  of  Portugal  what 
does  not  actually  belong  to  it — ^No  national  identity  between  the  Portu. 
guese  sooiety  and  some  of  the  ancient  tribes  which  inhabited  the 
PeninsulA  previous  to  the  Christian  Era — Characteristics  which  may 
possibly  establish  its  identity  in  the  succession  of  ages:  territory,  race, 
language — Absence  of  these  common  characteristics  between  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  Lusitanians — Constitutional  elements  of  Portugal  in 
relation  to  territory  and  population:  the  Leonese  element  and  the 
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history  during  first  period  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy. 

He  who  ^would  open  our  ancient  Chronicles,  and  then  the  historical 

writings  since  the  complete  triumph  achieved  by  the  Greco-Boman 

literature  over  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  will  find  a  fundamental 

difference  between  the  two  systems.    Up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 

century,  and  even  to  the  middle  of  the  following  one,  our  national 

history  may  be  reduced  to  the  Chronicles  of  both  epochs  during 

the  period  of  the  separation  of  Portugal  from  the  Monarchy  of  Leon 

down  to  the  time  of  the  Chronicler.      The  most  ancient  Chronicles, 

written  in  barbarous  Latin,  are  in  truth  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the 

general  history  of  the  country,  but  their  narratives  commence,  like  those 

of  especial  records,  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  they 

barely  give  a  rapid  sketch  of   the  events   which  occurred  after  the 

I  invasion  of  the  Qoths,  which,  to  them,  is  like  a  species  of  historic 

^         Geneeis.    During  this  infancy  of  history,  our  Chroniclers  seemed  to 
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feel  that  previous  to  this  epoch  there  was  wanting  some  solid,  palpable 
chain  to  link  Modem  Portugal  to  the  Ancient  World.  It  has  been 
said  that  they  considered  it  like  a  globe,  which,  formed  out  of 
the  fragments  of  planets  of  some  solar  system,  had  escaped  from  the 
common  sphere,  and  they  knew  not  how  to  bring  it  back  to  its  centre. 
This  system  was  the  Peninsula,  whose  changes  and  revolutions,  inhabi- 
tants differing  in  races,  in  customs,  and  in  language,  were  nevertheless 
linked  in  the  succession  of  time  by  a  constant  fact — viz.,  the  topogra- 
phical limits  of  the  vast  tract  of  land  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
sea.  That  territory  in  which  the  Iberian-Celtic  occupation  was  super- 
seded by  the  Greco-Phenician  colonisation,  and  later  on  by  the  succes- 
sive dominations  of  the  Carthaginians,  Bomans,  Qoths,  and  Arabs, 
was  the  same  tract,  with  but  slight  difference,  as  that  where  exclusively 
the  Kings  of  Castille  reigned  after  Aragon  and  Catalonia  were  joined 
to  the  vast  body  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  Possibly  none  of  the  new 
Provinces  of  this  Monarchy  could  have  found  a  common  analogy 
between  itself  and  one  or  other  of  the.  anci^t  divisions,  whether  of 
dominion  or  race,  with  that  which  had  existed  in  ancient  times. 

Spain,  the  most  complex  of  them,  remained  the  same,  notwith- 
standing so  many  transformations.  Portugal,  however,  was  of  recent 
existence,  as  she  had  formerly  been  included  in  all  the  various  societies 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  was  founded  in  fragments  from  the  ancient 
territorial  divisions  of  Celtic  Spain,  Punic  and  Roman.  In  one  word, 
it  was  a  branch  wrenched  from  the  Leonese  tree,  and  therefore  could 
not  claim  any  legitimate  and  exclusive  parentage  during  the  time 
previous  to  the  Gothic  conquest,  or,  niore  truly,  to  that  of  the  Christian 
restoration.  It  might  be  said  that  in  some  way  it  was  linked  to  the 
past,  but  to  draw  up  a  true  and  exact  genealogical  tree  would  be 
impossible. 

With  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Eoman  letters  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  ancient  world  sprang  up  to  a  life  partly  fictitious 
and  partly  real.  In  proportion  as  the  traditions  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence completely  swayed  the  political  institutions  of  modem  nations, 
the  ideal  republic  of  letters  was  being  organised  under  conditions  of  a 
literature  whose  most  beautiful  monimients  were  still  extant,  but  whose 
tendency  and  spirit  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  dead  letter,  as  they 
could  in  no  way  associate  themselves  either  to  the  customs  or  with  the 
beliefs  of  modem  Europe.  The  enthusiasm  evinced  for  the  brilliant 
vestiges  of  a  past  civilisation  possessed  no  power,  however,  to  make 
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itself  admired  and  adopted  by  the  generality  of  men,  since  there  were 
insuperable  barriers  between  their  manners  of  life.  Christian  idealism, 
expelled  from  the  midst  of  the  cultured  classes,  was  nevertheless 
received  and  dierished  among  the  simple  classes ;  the  literary  formulas 
which  bad  sprung  up  with  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  up  to  that  time 
had  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  natural  development  of  the  new 
society,  were  cast  aside,  condemned  by  the  scorn  of  the  aristocracy  of 
intellect. 

EDustory,  like  all  things  else,  reached  a  period  of  transformation. 

The  ancient  Portuguese  Chronicles^  as  well  as  of  all  other  nations  of 

!Europe,  followed  a  method  and  style  of  narrating  totally  different 

from  the  historical  books  of  the  Bomans  and  Greeks.    They  were  more 

simple  and  picturesque,  they  more  fully  described  the  domestic  life ; 

perchance  the  characters  of  eminent  persons  were  not  laid  open  to 

US  with  those  incisive  yet  rapid  sketches  which  sufficed  the  Boman 

historians,  and  of  which  the  pages  of  Tacitus  are  a  most  perfect  model, 

but  in  compensation,  the  Chroniclers  bequeathed  to  us  ingenuously  the 

sayings  and  acts  of  individuals.     Hence,  if  on  one  hand  the  narratives 

of  the  Chroniclers  appear  to  us  trivial  and  even  base  on  account  of 

their   manner  of  noticing  trifling  events,  yet    on    the    other    they 

serve  as  a  means  of  more  clearly  apprehending  the  true  dispositions 

of  individuals,  and  the  spirit  which  pervaded  the  generations  they 

described,  meanwhile  that  the  historians  of  antiquity  only  presented  to 

us  men  with  the  gestures  and  studied  conventional  manners  of  the 

Forum,  the  Senate,  and  the  Temple  during  public  solemnities.     The 

Chroniclers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  pkbcing  before  our  eyes  the  great 

characters  who  had  passed  through  the  world,  would  raise  the  slab  of 

the  sepulchre  pf   their  dead,  and    breathe  a    new  life    into  them; 

while  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers  lower  from  their  pedestals  the 

statues  of  public  men  and  present  them  to  us,  correct  and  true,  but 

cold  and  dead,  and,  like  to  the  statue  at  the  banquet  of  D.  JoSo 

Tenorio,  they  make  it  pass  before  us  with  solemn  mien,  but  hard  and 

heavy. 

In  the  ardour  of  restoring  or  transforming  all  things  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  letters,  it  was  not  examined  whether  the  historical 
method  of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  or  was  not  superior  in  any  way  to  the 
metluNl  followed  by  the  historians  who  were  beginning  to  be  called 
dftssical.  History  accepted  these  grave  and  majestic  models  as  the 
only  legitimate  ones,  the  immediate  consequences  being  that  history 
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became  arid  in  the  midst  of  its  pomp,  and  ceased  to  become  popular 
because  it  spoke  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  the  public,  and  painted 
a  life  which  they  could  not  recognise. 

At  first  it  was  the  form  which  attracted  the  cultured  minds ;  later  on 
it  was  the  objects  and  facts  which  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome 
described.  In  the  universities  and  in  the  schools,  in  monasteries  and 
in  literary  palestras,  this  became  so  marked  that  it  was  considered  a 
subject  for  scorn  to  use  the  native  tongue.  The  study  of  monuments 
of  all  kinds  which  related  to  the  civil  life  of  antiquity  was  followed  so 
assiduously,  and  the  learned  were  so  inebriated  with  this  phase  of 
existence;  that  in  their  writings  there  was  scarcely  found  a  sentence, 
an  allusion,  or  an  idea  which  had  not  been  drawn  from  Greek  or 
Koman  books.  The  glorious  successes  and  the  illustrious  men  of  their 
own  country  interested  them  far  less  than  those  of  the  ideal  land 
adopted  by  them. 

When  this  somewhat  idolatrous  admiration  for  the  world  of  antiquity 
had  reached  its  height,  it  began  to  decline  or  to  moderate,  and  then 
began  to  be  felt  that  the  annals  of  the  country  were  of  some  value. 
'  The  glorious  traditions  of  the  nation  began  to  be  sought  for.  By 
degrees  this  thought  began  to  rise  and  to  extend,  yet  greatly  modified 
by  the  influence  of  classical  erudition. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  dates  the  commencement 
of  our  swift  and  deep  fall,  and  the  robustf  clear-sighted  men  of  the  day 
felt  the  necessity  of  reminding  the  degenerated,  dispirited  masses  that 
there  existed  an  honoured  inheritance  of  their  grandsires  which  it  was 
expedient  to  save.  Until  that  period  writing  history  was  a  sort  of 
public  service.  The  kings  would  nominate  some  individual  to  consign 
to  writing  the  various  successes  which  occurred  during  their  own  par- 
ticular reign,  or  of  the  events  during  the  life  of  their  immediate 
predecessors ;  thus  the  Chronicler  exercised  a  charge  from  the  State. 

Hence,  from  the  Chronicles  of  Christovam  Bodrigues  Acenheiro, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  D.  Joao  III.,  down  to  the  publication  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  "  Monarchia  Lusitana,"  which  is  like  the 
inscription  on  the  scutcheon  of  our  greatness,  history  loses  day  by  day 
the  character  of  a  public  record  and  becomes  a  matter  of  free,  inde- 
pendent erudition,  although  it  recoils  from  the  sad  spectacle  which 
passes  before  the  view  of  the  historian  and  impels  l^im  to  seek  in  the 
national  records  of  past  ages  for  matter  more  grateful  for  study,  and 
for  the  traditions  with  which  to  reanimate  the  lost  energy  of  the  people. 
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Therefore,  under  various  titiies  does  the  general  history  of  the  country 
appear.  Such  are  the  Chronicles  of  Acenheiro  and  of  Nunes  de 
LeSo,  the  "  Elogios  dos  Reis  "  of  Brito,  the  varied  history  of  Pedro  de 
Maris.  Then  Camdes,  in  his  ''  liusiades/'  concentrates  the  prevailing 
idea  of  his  time,  and  traces  with  a  divine  pencil  the  discovery  of 
India,  and  the  principal  lineaments  of  the  noble  records  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  . 

Andr6  de  Kesende,  the  greatest  and  most  trustworthy  antiquarian  of 

the  sixteenth  century,  in  his  renowned  '^  Treatise  on  the  Antiquities  of 

Lusitania,"  written  in  Latin,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  application  of 

the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  to  illustrate  the  history,  and 

in  particular  the  ancient  geography  of  the  west  of  the  Peninsula. 

These  four  volumes  of  his,  *^De  ArUiqtdtatibvs  LusUanice"  stand  as  our 

most  ancient  records  of  the  tribes  which  had  dwelt  between  the 

Guadiana  and  the  Douro  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest,  and 

also  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the  territory,  its  interior  hydrography, 

tracing  the  sites  of  the  cities  and  towns  which  formerly  existed.     In 

these  .records  ancient  Lusitania  is  found  linked  with   Portugal  so 

intimately  that  the  words  "  Ludtani "  and  ^^  LtisUama  "  signified  the 

tribes  and  the  tract  of  land  so  called  by  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the 

conquest,  or  it  meant  the  province  which  the  Romans  extended  up  to 

the  river  Ana,  or  Guadiana;   or,  again,  the  Portuguese  with  their 

territory,  whose  limits  are  totally  diverse.     These  differences,  distinct 

in  themselves,  are  completely  confounded  in  the  work  of  Resende, 

whose  studies  were  influenced  by  the  two  contrary  impulses,  classical 

lore  and  the  sentiment  of  nationality.     It  is  this  idea  which  introduces 

into  the  plan  of  the  book  a  species  of  anarchy,  otherwise  excellent  in 

its  details  and  execution. 

At  the  epoch  when  Resende  wrote  this  work,  that  is  to  say,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  idea^  contrary  to  fact,  began  to 
gain  grotind,  that  there  had  existed  a  kind  of  national  union  between 
the  Portngaese  nation  and  one  or  more  tribes  of  the  Celtic  Spaniards 
known  onder  the  name  LuaUcmos.  This  idea  became  deeply  rooted 
among  writers  who  had  accepted,  without  sufficient  examination  or 
inqaiiy,  this  hypothesis,  flattered  by  the  lustre  which  would  accrue  to 
their  oonntiy  from  the  fact  of  its  antiquity  and  the  glory  resulting 
from  the  deeds  of  those  savage  warriors  whom  they  desired  to  claim 
for  their  grandsires.  This  idea  is  untenable,  because  in  the  Middle 
Ages  there  were  no  existing  monuments  relating  to  those  primitive 
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times,  and  moreover  the  fact  remains  that  the  Latin  denomination  of 
lAmtcmi  only  began  to  be  applied  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  centxuy,*  that  is  to  say,  when  the  rage  for  classical  studies 
and  the  invention  of  printing  had  circulated  throughout  the  west  of 
Europe  the  literature  of  Roman  historians  and  geographers. 

As  a  fact,  the  earliest  use  of  this  expression  or  name  appears 
between  1460  and  1490.  This  was  lYhen  Mestre  Mattheus  de  Pisano, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time,  was  summoned  to 
lisbon  on  account  of  his  erudition  to  write  in  Latin  the  history 
of  the  War  of  Oeuta,  and  who  composed  his  book  in  the  year  1460. 
As  in  this  work  he  had  frequently  to  mention  the  Portuguese,  he 
constantly  employs  the  word  FartugalenaeSf  which  proves  that  up  to 
his  time  Liuitcmo  and  Portuguese  were  not  equivalent,  and  this 
could  not  be  attributed  to  ignorance,  since,  when  he  has  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  Douro  and  of  Faro,  he  says  the  first  was  a  celebrated 
river,  and  the  latter  a  city,  both  of  Lusitania.  The  first  writer,  to  our 
knowledge,  who  used  the  word  Luaitani  to  designate  the  Portuguese 
was  the  unfortunate  Bishop  of  Evora,  D.  Garcia  de  Menezes.  This 
word  did   not  come  into   use   in  the   vernacular    until  later,   and 


*  Lucas  de  Tuy,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  '*  Chronioon  Hundi,"  still  employs 
with  some  confosion  the  terms  Luntania,  Portugalis  when  speaking  of  tho 
conquests  of  Ferdinand  the  Great  effected  in  the  province  now  called  Beira, 
bat  in  the  context  of  the  book  it  is  evident  that  he  intended  to  ej^rees  by 
the  word  Lusitania  the  portion  of  the  ancient  province  of  that  name,  and 
which  extended  to  the  south  of  the  Mondego.  This  portion  still  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  Saracens  after  the  conquests  of  Ferdinand  the  Great.  In 
the  passage  to  which  we  allude^  Portugalis  clearly  and  strictly  signified  the  now 
modem  lYovince  of  Beira. 

Writing  about  the  year  1286  (Espaiia  Sagrada,  T.  4,  p.  211),  the  epoch 
when  Portugal  was  already  constituted  under  this  name,  its  extent  being 
to  the  south  of  Galioia  and  west  of  Lusitania,  and  referring  to  a  period 
when  the  name  of  Galioia  was  still  in  general  use  throughout  the  territory 
north  of  the  Douro,  the  Chronicler  naturally  felt  embarrassed  to  define 
the  geographical  limits  of  Portugal  in  a  manner  which  would  be  under- 
stood by  his  contemporaries  who  were  only  acquainted  with  the  Kingdom 
of  Portugal. 

This  difficulty  became  all  the  greater  later  on,  when  he  says,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  dominion  of  Ferdinand  the  Great  reached  to  the  uttermost  limits  of 
Galicia,  which  by  his  own  testimony  reached  to  the  Douro.  In  our  opinion  he 
wished  to  avoid  all  these  difficulties  by  calling  Beira-alia  Portugal,  and  the 
provinces  to  the  south  of  Mondego  Lusitania.  One  fact  is  certain,  that  he 
never  styles  by  the  name  of  Lusitanos  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  districts 
or  provinces  of  this  part  of  Spain. 
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even  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not  altogether  generally 
used. 

In  primitiYe  times,*  Spain  appears  to  have  been  populated  by  two 
suooessive  migrations  from  Asia — the  Iberians  or  Euskaldunac,  and 
the  Celts  or  Celtics.  From  the  wrestling  of  the  two  races,  and  from 
their  association  in  the  central  territory  of  the  Peninsula,  resulted 
the  mixed  tribes  called  Celtiberians.  The  Celts  formed  five  principal 
groups  of  barbarian  tribes — ^the  Cantabrians,  the  Asturians,  and  Basque 
on  the  northern,  the  CaJabrians  and  the  Lusitanians  on  the  west.  These 
last,  according  to  Strabo,  occupied  the  territory  surrounded  by  the  ocean 
on  the  north  and  west,  and  limited  on  the  south  by  the  Tagus.  Towards 
the  east  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  frontiers,  which  extended  beyond 
our  eastern  radius.  No  doubt,  however,  exists  that  to  the  south  the 
limits  of  Lusitania  originally  barely  reached  to  the  right  shore  of  the 
Tagus.  The  Greek  geographer,  however,  hesitates  to  assign  to  the 
Lusitanians  the  territory  of  modem  GraJicia,  and  Entre  Douro  and 
Minho,  because  in  one  place  he  supposes  them  dwelling  up  to  the 
promontory  Nerio  or  Celtico  (Knisterre),  while  in  other  passages  he 
speaks  of  the  margins  of  lima  being  occupied  by  a  migration  of  Celts 
(Turdetanos  and  Turdulos)  who  inhabited  the  length  of  the  Guadiana, 
through  the  Algarve  and  Andalusia,  and  part  of  the  Alemtejo.  In 
his  description  of  this  tract  of  the  Peninsula  there  reigns  so  much 
confusion  that  it  proves  how  uncertain  were  his  opinions  concerning 
the  ancient  distribution  of  the  Celtic  tribes  after  the  Boman  conquest, 
and  the  political  divisions  effected  by  Augustus  at  the  time  when 
Strabo  wrote. 

One  fact  is  certain,  that  in  this  new  division  Lusitania  completely 
changed  its  limits.  These  limits  were  bound  by  the  Douro  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Guadiana,  and  extended  to  their  adjacent  lands. 
Towards  the  east,  however,  the  limits  were  not  defined  with  any  exacti- 
tude, the  idea  of  Cellario  being  more  than  probable  that  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  its  administration  the  eastern  line  of  demarcation  should 
be  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the  different  requirements  of 

*  Those  who  wish  more  folly  to  investigate  the  numeroos  conjectures,  hypo- 
ihasee,  and  ideal  systemB  conoermng  the  primitive  times  of  Spun  may  consult 
the  firei  volumes  of  the  "  Historia  Critioa  of  Spain  '*  by  Masdeu,  the  *'  Dis- 
■erta^des "  of  Padre  Pereira  de  Figueiredo,  "  Dunham  and  Bepping  in 
Paquia/  '^Hiatoire  d*£ipagne  et  du  Portugal,*'  by  Bosseaw  Saint-Hilaire, 
and  W.  Humboldt 


•■ 
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the  Roman  Emperors.  But  what  can  be  inferred  from  all  the  ancient 
geographers  who  speak  of  Lusitania  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest, 
as  well  as  the  authors  who  ^only  acknowledge  the  divisions  estab- 
lished by  the  Romans,  is  that  the  territories  which  bore  this  name 
extended  along  the  Spanish  Provinces  to  a  greater  length  than  the 
modem  eastern  frontiers  of  Portugal.  At  the  first  epoch  this  limit 
did  not  pass  beyond  the  Tagus  to  the  south.  At  the  second  period 
they  terminated  to  the  north  of  the  Douro. 

Hence,  at  the  time  of  the  Celtic  independence  and  the  Roman 
domination,  the  territory  of  Lusitania  from  east  to  west  included  a 
far  greater  length  and  more  than  double  its  width  at  the  present  day, 
and  doubtlessly  it  reached  to  the  extreme  north  of  Galicia,  while  it 
took  in  half  of  Alemtejo  and  the  Algarve,  excepting  that  portion  of 
territory  beyond  the  Guadiana  which  always  continued  to  belong  to 
Betica,  losing  all  the  territory  situated  beyond  the  Douro  up  to  Cape 
Finisterre,  that  is,  half  its  surface,  if  we  accept  the  supposition  of 
Strabo  that  the  territories  beyond  the  river  belonged  to  them. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Portugal  at  the  present  day  distantly 
represents  geographically  Ancient  Lusitania.  Let  us  examine  whether 
the  Portuguese  are  really  the  successors  of  the  Celtic  tribes  scattered 
along  the  west  of  the  Peninsula.  We  say  tribes,  because  that  which 
we  infer  from  history  to  be  one  people  consisted  of  no  less  than  thirty 
races,  spread  from  the  Promontory  Nerio  to  the  Tagus.  Some  of  the 
names  of  these  Celtic  tribes  were  preserved  by  the  ancient  writers. 

He  who  reads  with  unbiassed  mind  ancient  and  modem  authors  who 

advance  opposite  theories,  which  they  base  on  contradictory  systems 

relating  to  the  division  of  States  in  Spain,  can  only  draw  one  conclusion 

— ^viz.,  that  in  this  matter  there  exist  but  few  facts  possessing  the 

requisite  degree  of  trustworthiness  to  be  considered  historical.     Among 

these  there  exists  an  incontrovertible  fact :  When  the  Carthaginians 

entered  into  the  Peninsula,  not  only  were  the  two  most  ancient  races, 

the  Iberians  and  the  Celts,  intermixed  in  the  central  territories,  but 

likewise  the  tribes  of  the  sea-shore,  and  the  Celts  and  Celtiberians  of 

the  inland  parts,  mingled  with  the  Phenicians  and  the  Greeks,  but 

principally  with  the  Phenicians,  whose  influence  on  the  masses  was  so 

great  that  the  name  given  by  them  to  the  country  subsists  to  the 

present  day.* 

■ 
*  Spania  from  Spatit  whose  doable  signification  of  hidden  and  rabbit  has  given 
rise  to  muoh  disoossion  among  the  learned.     Some  pretend  to  say  that  from  the 
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And  in  truth  the  Phenidans  had  taken  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  Spain  in  the  age  previous  to  Homer,  while  small  Greek  colonies 
established  themselves  in  different  maritime  places,  particularly  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Minho  and  the  Douro.  These  diverse  elements  of  popu- 
lation, which  in  remote  ages  must  have  wrestled  and  mingled  together, 
are  discovered  in  later  times  also  mixed  and  linked  together.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  very  word  Lusitania  indicates  a  Phenician  element, 
and  the  names  of  T^o  (Tagus)  and  Guadicma  (Ana)  belong  piirely 
to  that  language;*  while  in  the  names  of  towns  predominates  the 
Celtic  form  of  Mg  or  bfnga,  and  their  customs  betray  vestiges  of  Greek 
influence. 

To  this  state  of  association  of  diverse  races  the  Punic  conquest  came 
to  render  the  intermixture  more  complete.  The  Carthaginians,  who  were 
originaUy  Phenidans,  had  incorporated  among  themselves  a  great  portion 
of  the  Libyans  or  Moors,  and  formed  a  mixed  caste,  known  by  the  name 
of  Libyphenicians.  The  history  of  the  dominion  of  this  republic  in  the 
Peninsula  during  its  first  era  is  very  obscure ;  but  four  centuries  before 
the  era  we  are  considering  this  dominion  found  itself  much  enlarged, 
and  the  sons  of  Spain  abeady  went  to  foreign  coimtries  to  shed  their 
blood  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  their  new  masters,  or  allies. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  the  third  century  before  Christ  that  the  Cartha- 
ginian influence  became  definitely  established  by  means  of  conquest  on 
this  side  of  the  strait.  The  portion  of  modem  Portugal  to  the  south  of  the 
Tagos  inhabited  by  the  Turdekmi  (Celtic-Phenidans),  and  that  portion 
on  tlie  borders  of  the  Ana  occupied  by  the  Celts,  attempted  to  resist  the 
Greneral  of  Carthage,  Hamilcar,  or  Amilcar,  but  were  subjugated  by  him* 
The  inhabitants  who  escaped  were  compelled  by  the  Carthaginian  to  join 
the  conquering  army,  and  the  country  remained  desolated.  The  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  spread  themselves  to  other  parts.  From  thence  the 
oonqneiing  army  marched  against  the  tribes  of  Lusitania,  who  also 
rebelled  against  the  alliance,  or  rather  the  dominion  of  the  Africans. 
The  resistance  offered  by  these  was  more  fiery  and  obstinate,  but  it  ended 
in  the  same  way  as  that  in  Turdetania,  by  the  victory  of  Hamilcar. 

great  abnndanoe  of  rabbits  resulted  the  name  of  Spain.  Others  assert,  and 
this  ia  the  optnion  generally  followed,  that  it  was  a  land  far  dUtant  and  little 
known.    In  any  oaae  the  origin  of  the  name  ia  Phenician. 

•  The  amdite  Boohart  was  the  first  who  drew  attention  to  the  Fhenioian 
origin  fouad  In  the  many  ohorographioal  designationa  of  the  Peninanla.  Of 
Ihqm  are  —  Tejo  (Tagoa)  from  dagi  (fiahy).  Lutitania  from  Itu  (almonda), 
periiAps  hui  (fall  of  almond-treea).  The  river  Ana  from  ana  Cewe).  Oliuipo 
fiom  AUntbbo  (fertile  bay).     Vide  Chanaan,  Book  L,  e.  85,  p.  695,  S^ 
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After  the  death  of  Hamilcar,  in  the  midst  of  these  wars  of  conquest, 
he  was  suocessivelj  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  and  Han- 
nibal his  son,  who  continued  these  wars  with  resolute  energy.  Previous 
to  the  expedition  of  this  celebrated  general  to  Italy,  across  Gaul,  the 
Carthaginians  had  subjected  all  the  tract  along  the  Ebro,  because 
even  at  the  time  of  Hasdrubal  they  engaged  with  the  Romans  not  to 
cross  these  rivers  during  their  conquests,  thus  leaving  to  the  Soman 
dominion  scarcely  one-sixth  part  of  the  Peninsula.  It  was  here  where 
these  two  rival  republics  sought  in  three  long  sanguinary  battles  to 
decide  which  was  to  perish.  In  these  wars,  as  also  in  those  of  Africa 
and  Italy,  the  Carthaginian  army  was  in  a  great  measure  composed 
of  Spaniards,  while  the  African  troops  and  the  contingents  of  the 
Celts  of  Gallias  many  times  passed  the  territory  of  Spain. 

The  result  of  this  may  be  easily  inferred.  "  Two  powerful  auxili- 
aries," observes  a  modem  historian,  '*  assisted  Carthage  in  her  designs 
of  mastering  the  Peninsula.  First  the  Mestizos,  those  sprung  from 
the  admixture  of  the  Carthaginian  colonist  with  the  natives  them- 
selves spread  over  Spain.  The  second  were  the  .mercenary  Spaniards 
who  served  in  their  armies.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Celtiberian 
infantiy,  the  Andahisian  cavalry,  and  the  slingers  of  the  Balearic 
Islands  constituted  the  nerve  force  of  the  army  of  Hannibal.  On 
returning  to  their  countiy  the  mercenaries  schemed  and  established 
relations  with  Carthage  which  she  well  knew  how  to  use  to  her  advan- 
tage in  benefiting  her  commerce  and  country." 

This  great  fact  of  the  assimilation  of  the  Punic  race,  and  the  renewal, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Phenidan  element  which  the  Carthaginians  repre- 
sented, was  not  confined  to  one  or  more  provinces  of  Spain,  but  it 
included  the  central,  the  eastern,  the  southern,  and  the  western  por- 
tion. The  Lusitanians,  however,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
service  of  Hannibal,  could  not  avoid  the  common  fate,  and  in  this 
province  the  Punic  race  necessarily  changed  in  a  greater  degree  than  it 
had  previously  done  the  Celtic-Greco-Phenician  intermixture. 

The  time,  however,  had  arrived  when  the  long-extended  iron  arm  of 
the  Boman  republic  should  encircle  Spain,  to  cast  itself  changed  and 
exhausted  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  During  the 
war  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  a  fleet  transported  to  Ampurias  (Emporion) 
the  Boman  forces  commanded  by  Cneu  Scipio.  The  disasters  which 
attended  this  project,  and  the  death  of  the  commander  and  his  brother 
Publio,  drew  to  the  battle-scene  the  youthful  Scipio,  later  on  sumamed 
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the  African.  Within  the  space  of  four  years,  from  220  to  216  before 
Christ,  he  expelled  the  Carthaginians,  and  returned  to  Rome  laden  with 
triumphs,  leaving  this  province  subjugated.  Erom  this  event  dates  the 
epoch  of  the  complete  transformation  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  Roman  war  of  conquest  lasted  200  years.  The  resistance  which 
the  Spaniards  offered  to  the  new  domination  convinces  us  that  the 
accusations  of  oppression  levied  against  the  Carthaginians  are  exag- 
gerated. When  the  wrestling  began,  it  was  the  cause  of  Carthage, 
rather  than  her  own,  which  Spain  defended.  This  oonfirmB  what  has 
been  already  advanced,  that  even  half  a  century  after  the  epoch  when 
Scipio  boasted  that  he  had  not  left  one  single  Carthaginian  in  Spain, 
the  Lusitanians,  commanded  by  a  man  of  that  race,  successively  routed 
the  Roman  armies  out  of  Manilio  and  Pisa.  The  mutual  hatred  which 
arose  from  this  protracted  the  war  between  the  new  masters  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  natives  long  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The 
miHtary  tactics  of  the  savage  mountaineer  Yiriathus  rendered  for  some 
years  doubtful  the  victoiy  of  Rome  throughout  the  western  territory; 
but  in  spite  of  frequent  risings  the  domination  of  the  masters  of  the 
dvflised  world  was  at  length  peacefully  established  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  the  wilds  of  the  Pyrenees,  inhabited 
by  the  indomitable  remains  of  the  primitive  Iberian  races,  which 
no  invasion,  whether  Celtic,  Phenician,  or  Carthaginian,  could  ever 
subjugate  or  corrupt. 

Assisted  by  the  superiority  of  its  militaiy  science,  the  excellence  of 
Roman  civilisation  naturally  carried  a  deep  influence  into  the  imperfect 
state  of  native  society,  which,  owing  to  its  mixed  relations  with  the 
Phenician,  Greek,  and  Carthaginian  races,  had  adopted  a  few  customs, 
phrases,  and  ideas  of  each  successively,  yet  not  sufficient  of  any,  to  form 
a  strong  and  compact  whole  to  be  able  to  resist  the  civilising  influence 
of  Rome.  The  latter  did  not  solely  employ  arms  to  consolidate  the 
countries  it  subjected,  but  introduced  into  them  her  own  colonists,  and 
with  them  her  laws  and  customs.  She  even  exchanged  her  gods  with 
them,  receiving  the  strange  ones  iQto  her  temples,  but  at  the  same  time 
exacting  a  religious  reciprocity.  She  gave  these  men,  rough  and  rude, 
her  luxury  to  taste  and  the  pleasures  of  which  she  was  mistress ;  and 
she  received  from  them  in  return  the  products  of  their  agriculture  and 
industry,  and  in  many  ways  interested  herself  in  the  existence  and 
prosperity  of  the  great  Republic.  The  effect  of  this  -system  in  more 
ancient  lands,  such  as  Qaul  or  Gallias,  was  an  almost  complete  assimila- 
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tioa  of  interests;  what  must  it  have  been  in  the  Peninsula  where 
ttie  intermixture  of  so  many  peoples  and  races,  confusion  of  ideas, 
laws,  and  religious  traditions  had  made  it  easier  to  adopt  the  Boman 
system? 

The  revolution  of  Sertorius,  who  for  years  had  robbed  from  the 
Roman  yoke  a  large  portion  of  Spanish  territory,  did  not  destroy  the 
already  advanced  conquest  of  Boman  civilisation.  A  modem  historian 
considers  the  policy  of  this  extraordinary  man  to  be  a  mistaken  one,  and 
accuses  him  of  endeavoiuing  to  plant  by  force  in  this  new  land  the 
customs  and  laws  of  the  Republic,  instead  of  favouring  native  civilisit- 
tion,  the  germs  of  which  already  existed  in  the  soil  of  Spain. 

Lusitania,  Oeltibena,  and  part  of  the  Betica  composed  the  provinces 
which  Sertorius  more  especially  disputed  with  Bome.  Summoned  from 
Africa  by  the  Lusitanians  to  take  command,  he  brought  with  him  3,000 
soldiers  from  those  parts,  and  the  proscribed  ones,  who,  with  him,  had 
been  ejected  by  Sylla  from  Italy,  and  taken  refuge  in  Lusitania.  His 
combats  and  victories  do  not  enter  within  the  range  of  this  history. 
That  which  more  intimately  concerns  us  is,  to  trace  the  continued  im- 
migrations into  the  country,  which  strongly  conduced  to  extinguish 
the  Celtic  element  in  proportion  as  the  natives  engaged  in  the  disputes 
of  their  new  masters. 

Sertorius  armed,  orgamsed,  and  disciplined  his  soldiers  on  the  Boman 
system,  although  in  a  more  simple  style ;  and  Perpenna,  who  during 
the  civil  wars  had  gathered  together  in  Sardinia  20,000  men,  passed  over 
to  Spain  and  reinforced  the  army  of  Sertorius  with  his  own  men. 
Obeyed  by  more  than  70,000  Italian,  Spanish,  and  African  soldiers,  and 
involved  in  the  war  with  Pompey  and  Metellus,  after  the  death  of  Sylla, 
Sertorius  did  not  omit,  by  eveiy  possible  means,  to  convert  the  portion 
of  Spain  over  which  he  ruled  into  a  counterpart  of  Lacius.  '  Ebora 
wajs  made  the  capital  of  Lusitania,  Osca  or  Huesca  of  Celtiberia.  A 
Senate  composed  of  300  Senators,  who  were  all  Bomans,  represented 
the  Senate  of  Bome.  Osca  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  intellectual 
reform,  as  Ebora  was  of  the  civil  and  political.  In  the  capital  of  the 
Celtiberians  a  University  was  established,  where  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  was  taught  by  masters  from  their  respective  nations. 

This  education  of  itself  imprinted  on  the  Spaniards  a  Boman 
character  of  citizenship,  and  moreover  was  a  path  which  led  to  obtaining 
important  charges  of  State. 

At  the  death  of  Sertorius,  through  the  treachery  of  Perpenna,  Spain 
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sabmitted  herself  to  the  rule  of  Metellus  and  Pompey.  A  few  years 
later  Caesar,  who  was  then  Pretor  of  Lusitania,  exacted  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Herminio  (Serra  da  Estrella)  that  they  should  reside  on  the 
plains.  These  were  such  who  more  vividly  had  preserved  the  character 
of  Celticism,  and  the  policy  of  the  Romans  consisted,  as  we  have  said, 
in  imparting  to  all  the  nations  they  ruled  their  customs  and  character- 
istics. The  mountain  dwellers  resisted  this  decree,  but  the  result  of 
their  useless  resistance  was  their  extermination. 

Then  followed  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  In  this  terrible 
wrestJing,  the  first  act  of  the  grand  drama  wherein  the  Republic  was 
to  be  converted  into  a  Monarchy,  the  Peninsida  became  the  principal 
theatre  for  these  territorial  combats.  The  Roman  troops,  composed  of 
men  from  many  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  were  divided  into  two 
battalions,  which  traversed  the  whole  land  and  spread  themselves  in 
every  direction,  until  the  soil  was  steeped  in  human  blood.  Battle 
succeeded  battle,  siege  followed  siege,  and  the  towns  conquered  remained 
deserted  of  their  inhabitants.  This  constant  wrestling  had  the  effect  of 
more  completely  eradicating  the  weak  remains  of  native  tribes,  and  of 
rendering  more  confused  the  already  mixed  nature  of  the  ancient  popu- 
lation* If,  however,  any  characteristics  remained  of  Iberic  or  Celtic 
nationality,  notwithstanding  the  political  and  social  facts  we  have 
rapidly  sketched,  the  administrative  system  of  Augustus  Caesar  and 
his  successors,  who  carried  out — although  with  diverse  motives — the 
civilising  scheme  of  Sertorius,  definitely  completed  to  dispel  these 
characteristics,  the  sole  exception  being  the  Basque  people,  who 
always  continued  independent  and  isolated  on  their  mountains. 

The  Peninsula,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Republic  had  been  divided 
into  two  great  sections,  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  now  became  subdivided 
into  three,  Betica,  Tarraconensis,  and  Lusitania.  Later  on  Constantino 
the  Great  again  subdivided  it  into  five,  Tarraconensis,  Carthagena, 
Cralicia,  Lusitania,  and  Betica.  Some  say  that  this  division  dates  from 
the  time  of  Adrian,  but  there  ia  little  foundation  for  this  belief. 

These  provinces  were  now  divided  into  districts,  or  convents.  In  the 
territory  of  modem  Portugal,  of  the  three  divisions  two  fell  to  Lusi- 
tania, and  one  of  the  three  to  Galicia.  The  first  were  Beja  and 
Santarem,  and  of  the  latter  Braga.  In  these  districts  resided  the 
tnagistrates,  judicial  and  military  Of  the  other  towns  the  principal 
ones  were  the  Oolonya,  whose  name  indicates  the  Roman  origin  of  their 
dwellers ;  and  the  Municipios,  who  enjoyed  nearly  all  the  advantages 
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of  the  Colonys,  and  had  the  privilege  of  ruling  themselves,  not  by  the 
common  law,  but  by  their  laws  and  local  institutions,  ^d  at  the  same 
time  could  avail  themselves  of  a  great  part  of  the  Boman  public  rights. 
In  course  of  time  this  important  distinction  disappeared,  and  in  the 
time  of  Adrian  only  those  who  were  learned  in  the  law  knew  which 
were  the  essential  differences  of  the  two  descriptions  of  cities^  since 
the  privileges  of  the  municipality  were,  as  a  fact,  abolished. 

Besides  these  already  mentioned,  there  were  a  few  towns  that  appear 
to  have  been  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  natives,  and  who,  perchance, 
because  they  had  been  unwilling  to  resist,  had  accepted  the  Boman 
yoke,  and  to  these  was  conceded  the  vain  title  of  ConfedercUea,  The 
next  were  the  Exempt  and  the  Stipendiaries,  The  first  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  general  imposts,  and  the  second  were.  The  Contributaa 
corresponded  in  a  certain  sense  to  our  villages,  because  they  were 
boroughs  dependent  upon  other  more  important  towns. 

Great  historians  have  described  the  darksodie  scene  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Empire  of  the  CflBsars.  This  dissolution  completed 
the  task  which  Providence  had  assigned  to  it  in  the  work  of  human 
progress.  Christianity  was  taking  root  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  It 
was  springing  up,  watered  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  It  was 
covering  with  its  vast  shadow  the  whole  of  society.  The  legions,  the 
policy  of  the  emperors,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Boman  name  served 
for  a  time  to  keep  in  check  this  new  invasion.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
Qod  who  released  the  torrent.  It  was  a  sublime  scene  to  witness  the 
wrestling  of  civilisation  against  barbarism,  but  it  broke  down  the 
barriers.  The  hosts  and  savage  tribes  of  the  North  cast  themselves 
upon  the  Empire,  and  wave  followed  wave.  Out  of  that  cataclysm 
rose  up  the  modem  nations. 

Spain,  situated  in  the  extreme  of  Europe  and  defended  by  the  rough 
serraa  or  rugged  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees,  did  not  shrink  from  the 
common  lot  of  the  other  Boman  provinces.  During  the  first  years  of 
the  fifth  century,  when  the  Empire  was  already  divided  and  under  the 
sway  of  two  emperors,  one  on  the  East  and  the  other  on  the  West,  and 
a  number  of  civic  bands  formed  of  ambitious  individuals,  Geronico,  a 
Boman  general  who  commanded  in  Spain,  induced  one  Maximilian  to 
be  acclaimed  emperor,  and  opened  a  path  across  the  mountains  to 
admit  ihe  Yandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi. 

This  event  suddenly  altered  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Vandals 
and  the  Suevi  took  possession  of  the  territories  of  Galicia  and  what  is 
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now  called  Old  Castille.  The  Alcma  occupied  Lusitania  and  Oartha- 
gena.  The  SUingoSj  a  tribe  of  the  Vandals,  took  possession  of  the  part 
of  Betica  at  present  called  Andahisia.  This  incursion  of  barbarians 
was  signalised  by  every  species  of  devastation.  A  great  number  of 
people  perished  at  the  first  irruption,  before  the  ferocious  conquerors 
had  apportioned  the  various  provinces  they  intended  to  settle  upon. 
To  the  war  was  added  famine  and  pestilence,  untU  the  people  were 
reduced  to  such  extreme  misery  that  they  actually  ate  human  flesh. 
Mothers  devoured  their  own  of&pring,  and  the  wild  beasts  that  left  the 
forests  to  seek  the  prey  of  the  dead  bodies  actually  devoured  the 
living.  The  barbarians  then  divided  among  themselves  this  almost 
desolated  country,  and  established  themselves  separately  as  mentioned 
above,  while  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  provinces 
accepted  the  yoke  of  the  victors. 

But  the  people  who  were  to  supplant  this  first  invasion  and  establish 
their  dominion  in  Spain  for  three  centuries  were  not  long  in  crossing 
the  Pyrenees.  The  Visigoths,  commanded  by  Attaulfo,  invaded  the 
Peninsula.  For  some  years  they  waged  war  against  the  first  invaders, 
and,  indeed,  it  must  needs  have  been  a  war  of  extermination  that 
which  raged  between  such  ferocious  people  and  the  remnants  of  the 
ancient  population.  Wallia,  the  successor  of  Attaulfo,  attacked  the 
Alans  of  Lusitania  and  the  SUmgoa  of  Betica,  and  after  wrestling  for 
three  years,  compelled  such  -as  had  outlived  the  destruction  of  their 
race  to  seek  in  Galida  the  protection  of  the  Suevi.  Wallia  made 
peace  with  the  Roman  Emperor  Honorius,  and  in  the  wars  the  Visi- 
goths were  considered  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Empire.  The  Alans  and 
ihid  Silingos  joined  with  the  Suevi,  and  these  latter,  although  as  a  fact 
were  independent,  yet  they  acknoMedged  the  supremacy  of  Eome, 
while  the  Visigoths  contented  themselves  with  the  dominion  of  the 
South  of  €kul  or  Gallias.  Peace  was  yet  impossible.  The  Vandals 
commenced  a  sort  of  civil  war  with  the  Suevi,  who  disbanded  them, 
and  compelled  to  quit  Galida,  precipitated  themselves  anew  upon 
the  Betica.  After  some  time  they  transported  themselves  to  Africa, 
uid  SiMdn  remained  with  scarcely  more  than  the  Suevi,  allied 
with  the  diminished  remains  of  Alans,  who  had  continued  in  the 
country  after  their  expulsion  by  Wallia.  However,  after  the  Vandals 
had  forsaken  Europe,  the  Suevi  began  to  extend  their  empire  in 
Lusitania  and  the  Betica,  until  after  warring  with  the  Komans  and 
the  Visigoths,  who  bad  already  superseded  them  in  the  dominion  of 
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Spain,  they  at  length  joined  the  Yisigothic  Monarchy  in  the  time  of 
Leuwigildo. 

The  population  Hispano-Roman  in  a  great  measure  disappeared 
beneath  the  swords  of  the  barbarians;  but  the  weakened  remains  of 
this  people  had  not  become  generally  identified  with  the  conquerors. 
The  Visigoths  being  the  most  civilised^  of  the  G^rmano-Gothic  race 
i-etained  for  a  length  of  time  in  their  institution  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  and  the  Romans.  But  this  line  soon  became  obliterated. 
The  intercourse  between  the  races  became  more  general ;  the  distinction 
of  Gk)thic  and  Roman  rights  became  abolished,  and  ail  members  of 
society  were  under  one  and  the  same  code  of  laws ;  until  at  length  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  at  least  outwardly,  constituted 
themselves  as  one  nation,  under  the  name  of  Croths.  Then  followed  the 
Arab  conquest,  which  came  to  cast  into  greater  confusion  this  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  races  and  peoples  of  varied  and  diverse  origin. 

Further  in  om:  work  we  shall  examine  which  were  the  immediate 
elements  of  the  modem  population  of  Spain,  and  more  especially 
that  of  Portugal.  In  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  revolutions  effected 
in  the  land  during  the  epochs  of  antiquity,  we  wish  to  enable  the 
unbiassed  reader  to  comprehend  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  conunon 
relationship  or  nationality  between  us  and  the  Lusitanians,  or  any 
other  tribe  or  race  whatsoever,  who  primitively  inhabited  the  Peninsula. 
These  first  migrations  from  Asia,  whether  Iberians,  or  Celts,  or  what  it 
may,  followed  too  immediately  the  infancy  of  the  human  race  to  be 
numerous.  With  no  artificial  means  of  transit  for  crossing  Europe,  ever 
engaged  in  hostile  wars  with  each  other,  they  could  not  multiply  sufficiently 
to  render  them  able  individually  to  resist  the  contact  of  the  Phenician 
Oolonys  which  brought  them  the  first  benefits  of  civilisation.  During 
the  protracted  Carthaginian  dominion  the  Punic  influence  was  certainly 
deeper,  and  the  Roman  conquest  came  to  terminate  almost  completely 
Celticism.  By  this  we  do  not  imply  that  there  exist  no  vestiges  of  the 
Celts ;  some  ruins  of  their  rude  dwellings  may  subsist ;  some  words  of 
their  uncouth  language;  perchance,  some  rough-hewn  altars  of  their 
almost  unknown  gods.  But  what  comparision  do  these  bear  with  the 
vestiges  of  the  Romans,  which  are  still  found  in  every  place,  and  in  all 
things  9  In  language,  in  architectural  monuments,  in  stone  inscriptions, 
and  in  numerals ;  popular  customs,  social  institutions,  and  civil  law, 
which  never  became  altered  with  the  restoration,  but  were  preserved 
throughout  the  Glothic  and  Arabic  domination  ?   What  proportion  have 
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they  with  the  few  vestiges  of  the  Greek  emporiums  of  which  a  few  records 
remain  in  the  pages  of  history  ?  From  the  relative  importance  of  these 
vestiges,  as  compared  with  what  history  records  concerning  the  various 
peoples  which  successively  followed  each  other,  either  as  conquerors  or 
for  establishing  commercial  relations  and  political  systems  with  the 
great  nations  of  ancient  times,  is  deduced  the  conclusion  that  when  the 
Empire  of  the  Eomans  ceased,  the  national  character  of  the  earlier 
settlers  in  Spain  (of  which  there  were  a  diverse  mixture)  became  speedily 
meorporated  into  the  more  powerful  Boman  nationality.  The  remains 
of  the  monuments  of  the  Visigoths,  which  still  exist,  afford  an  indirect 
proof  of  this.  When  the  Visigoths  wished  to  distinguish  the  individual 
Spaniards  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Germanic  race,  and  as  they  could  not 
discover  any  sign  or  characteristic  to  betray  a  diversity  of  origin,  they 
would  constantly  and  uniformly  designate  them  by  the  appellation  of 
Koman,  the  Roman  and  Gothic  societies  being,  as  a  fact,  the  only  ones 
which  existed  in  the  Peninsula.  Prom  this  epoch  all  the  historic  monu- 
ments which  exist  concur  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula 
were  completely  identified  with  the  Romans.  One  of  the  most  notable 
facts  is  the  use  of  names  purely  Latin  by  the  Spaniards  during  the 
period  of  the  Empire,  and  this  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  all 
barbarian  names  entirely  disappeared — a  circionstance  which  did  not 
repeat  itself  during  the  dominion  of  the  Visigoths,  and,  moreover,  it 
appears  to  be  a  fact  that  these  also  in  their  turn  had  forsaken  their 
own  Gothic  language  for  the  vernacular  Roman,  notwithstanding  that 
itt  history  figured  the  Theodorics,  the  Euricks,-and  the  Hermenegilds. 
The  same  is  true  to  say  of  the  Arab  domination,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Alvaro  de  Cordova,  that  the  Muzarabes  used  to  forget 
the  Latin  tongue  and  spoke  only  the  Arabic,  nevertheless  they 
still  preserved  the  use  of  proper  names  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Gothic 
origin,  as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  history  and  documents  of  that 
period. 

Not  a  single  monument  of  the  epoch  of  this  universal  Roman 
domination  exists  in  the  Peninsida  to  afford  us  a  proof  that  the  Celtic 
language  continued  to  be  used  among  the  Spaniards;  while  the 
Iberian,  the  Euskara  or  Basque  not  only  subsisted  through  that  epoch, 
but  have  even  reached  to  our  own  days,  and  this  is  simply  because  the 
tribes  which  spoke  those  languages  never  entered  the  fold  of  Roman 
oviliaation.  This  fact  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  Celtic  could  not 
resist  the  Latin  influence,  since  it  scarcely  left  in  the  Portuguese,  the 
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OastiQian,  and  the  Catalan  languages^  a  particle  or  word  whose  origin 
appears  truly  Celtic. 

These  epochs  of  antiquity  may  bear  a  relation  to  the  histoiy  of  the 
Spanish  Monarchy,  never,  however,  with  that  of  ours. 

Portugal,  which  sprang  up  in  the  twelfth  century  in  a  corner  of 
Galicia,  and,  extending  itself  along  the  territory  of  Saracen  Gharb, 
constituted  without  regard  to  any  previous  political  divisions,  and  seek- 
ing to  increase  its  population  with  the  Colonys  brought  from  beyond 
the  Pyrenees,  is  a  nation  completely  modern,  as  we  shall  prove  farther 
on.  But,  notwithstanding  its  short  existence,  she  has  no  need  to 
appropriate  to  herself  the  glory  of  Sertorius,  or  to  invest  with  fictitious 
importance  the  actions  of  Viriathus,  with  the  object  of  aggrandising 
herself.  Her  true  history  is  sufficiently  honourable  and  illustrious, 
and  does  not  require  any  alien  glories,  whose  value  when  viewed  closely 
cease  to  possess  that  importance  attributed  to  them,  and  which  only 
carries  us  into  the  field  of  conjecture  and  fable. 

A  province  separated  from  the  Monarchy  of  Leon  by  events  which 
we  shall  briefly  study,  and  constituted  into  a  political  whole  by  the 
bravery  and  persistent  efforts  of  our  first  princes  and  their  knights, 
the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  was  founded  and  established  by  means  of 
revolution  and  conquest.  The  foundations  of  this  independence  were 
laid  by  Henry  of  Burgandy,  the  Count  of  the  district,  at  the  death 
of  Alfonso  yi.,  and  consolidated  by  his  widow ;  then  it  was  definitely 
established  by  his  son,  and  completed  by  the  conquests  effected  during 
the  reign  of  the  first  four  successors  to  the  throne,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  reached  the  Moorish  territories  of  the 
Gharb  or  West. 

The  new  Monarchy,  therefore,  was  composed  of  two  elements,  the 
Leonese  and  the  Saracen.  From  the  first  it  deiived  its  origin,  and 
with  it  the  physiology  and  physiognomy  of  its  society ;  and  fix>m  the 
conquering  race  its  individual  characteristics,  although  with  organic 
modifications.  These  two  facts  belong  to  the  histoiy  of  the  civilisation 
of  the  nation,  and  constitute  the  mainsprings  of  that  ci^^lisation.  But 
closely  allied  to  these  two  facts  are  two  others  which  belong  to  the 
political  order,  the  wrestling  for  dismemberment  and  for  consolidation. 
The  monarchy  of  which  Portugal  formed  a  part  made,  as  was  natural, 
a  long  resistance.  The  Mussalman  society  resisted  also  most  energeti- 
cally to  its  incorporation,  as  was  more  natural  still.  These  active 
resistances  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the  history  of  the  events 
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which  took  place  during  the  first  period  or  infancy  of  Portuguese 
society.  Hence  results  the  necessity  of  tracing,  if  only  in  a  cursory 
manner,  the  successes  relating  to  the  great  Christian  monarchy  which 
had  its  birtli  on  the  Asturias,  of  which  Portugal  w^as  the  offspring, 
and  of  the  Mussalman  States  of  Spain,  at  the  cost  of  which  she 
extended  her  dominion,  and  increased  in  power  to  enable  herself  to 
acquire  a  distinct  nationality,  sufficiently  vigorous  to  subsist  to  the 
present  day  without  dismemberment,  or  having  to  join  the  vast  extent 
of  the  States  of  the  Peninsula  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  factitious 
union  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  constrained  to  a  closer  adhesion 
by  the  iron  gauntlet  of  Charles  V. 

Therefore,  solely  with  the  object  of  tracing  the  lineaments  of  the 
political  history  of  Portugal,  and  to  assist  the  reader  in  its  study,  we 
shall  preface  this  history  with  a  narrative  of  the  Arab  domination 
in  Spain,  and  of  the  Monarchy  of  Leon.  In  this  sketch  we  have 
not  consulted  primitive  sources  for  our  information,  because  we  do  not 
pretend  to  write  the  annals  of  the  Peninsula,  but  drawn  our  extracts 
from  the  narrative  of  such  modem  writers  who  appear  to  us  to  have 
more  carefully  studied  the  subject  under  consideration. 
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II. 

The  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  hy  Tarik  and  Musa— The  Arab  Governors  of 
Spain— Incursions  beyond  the  Pyrenees— Civil  wars  amon^  the  Mussal- 
mans— The  first  conquests  of  the  Christians  of  Asturias— Abdu-r-rahman 
Ibn  Muawiyah,  sumamed  Ad-dakhel,  establishes  an  independent  Ameer- 
ship  in  Cordova— Invasion  and  retreat  of  the  Franks— The  Dynasty 
of  the  Beni-Umeyyas -Hixam  L— Abdu-r-rahman  II.— Mohammed-al- 
Mondhir— Abdallah.— Abdu-r-rahman  IIL  i«  acclaimed,  and  assumes  the 
title  of  Caliph— He  extends  his  dominion  in  Africa— Caliphate  of  Al-hakem 
n.— Minority  of  Hixam  H  and  Government  of  the  Hadjiz  Mohammed, 
called  Almansor- His  sons,  the  Hadjibs  Abdu-1-malek  and  Abdu-r- 
rahman,  succeed  him— Benu-Umeyyah  Mohammed  assumes  power  and 
is  proclaimed  Caliph— The  African  troops  rise— Civil  wars— Wrestling « 
between  the  Beni-Umeyyas  and  the  Idrisitas— Dissolution  of  the 
Caliphate  and  extinction  of  the  Dynasty  of  Abdu-r-rahman  Ibn  Mua- 
wiyah— Dismemberment  of  Mussalman  Spain  into  independent  States- 
Entrance  of  the  Almoravides — Origin  and  progress  of  this  sect. 

The  dissensions  which  existed  in  the  Empire  of  the  Visigoths  induced 
the  Mussalmans  to  enter  Spain.  The  latter  had  just  conquered,  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  called  Barbary,  a  name  derived  from  the 
people  who  in  remote  times  had  inhabited  it.  The  Berbers,  or  Ania- 
zijhsy  who  followed  various  creeds  previous  to  the  occupation  of  their 
land  by  the  Arabs,  such  as  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  when  they  were 
subjugated,  accepted  in  a  great  measure  the  Alcoranic  law,  and  con- 
formed to  the  tenets  of  the  belief  of  their  conquerors.  Musa  Ibn 
Nosseyr,  nominated  Ameer  of  Africa  by  the  Caliph  of  Damascus  (702), 
induced  the  greater  number  to  adopt  Ismalism,  and  established  peace 
among  them.  Septum,  now  called  Ceuta,  with  its  neighbouring  terri- 
tory, had  been  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  a  dependence  of  Spain, 
and  the  Visigoths  had  preserved  it  imited  to  the  monarchy.  The 
Ameer  attempted  to  take  possession  of  that  city,  but  was  repulsed  by 
Count  Julian,  who  then  was  governing  in  the  name  of  Witiza.  Soon 
after  this  event  Witiza  was  dethroned,  through  some  conspiracy,  it 
appears,  which  placed  Roderic,  or  Rodrigo,  on  the  throne  (709). 
Witiza  left  two  sons,  who  endeavoured,  both  openly  and  secretly, 
to  wrench  the  crown  from  one  whom  they  held  to  be  a  usurper. 
Julian  joined  this  new  conspiracy,  and  besought  the  assistance  of 
Musa.  He  opened  the  gates  of  Ceuta,  and  induced  him  to  send 
an  expedition  to  the  Peninsula.  After  two  attempts  at  landing, 
during    which    the   Mussalmans — or   Saracens,  as    they    were    more 
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generally   called   by   the    Christians — took    some    rich     spoils,     the 
Ameer  sent  an  army  of  12,000  men,  principally  Africans,  commanded 
by  Tarik  Ibn  Zeyad,  his  lieutenant  in  the  government  of  the  Moghreb 
(Mauritiana).     This  expedition  was  joined  by  Julian,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain  called  Calpe  they  stopped  and  fortified  it, 
and  awaited  reinforcements,  which  soon  arrived.      Since  that  time  the 
ancient  name  of  Calpe  was  altered  to  that  of  Monte  de  Taiik  (Gebel,  Tarik 
=:Gibraltar).    The  Mussalman  General  was  not  long  in  penetrating  the 
Peninsula.     While  Koderic  was  gathering  together  his  forces  to  oppose 
him,  he  was  desolating  the  provinces  of  the  south,  routing  out  the  Gothic 
bands  who  attempted  to  oppose  his  course.     At  length  the  two  armies 
met  on  the  shores  of  Chryssus  or  Guadalete.     A  battle  took  place,  the 
description  of  which  is  given  by  Christians  and  Arabs  in  contradic- 
tory narratives.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  conflict  proved  a 
decisive  event,  and  the  Empire  of  the  Visigoths  became  broken  up.   The 
€roths  were  completely  destroyed,  and  Roderic,  it  appears,  perished  in 
the  conflict.     The  spoils  sent  by  Tank  to  Musa,  with  the  news  of  the 
victory,  roused  up  the  envy  and  ambition  of  the  Ameer.     Instead  of 
congratulating  him  for  this  illustrious  act,  he  sent  orders  to  delay 
any  further  conquests  until  he  himself  should  cross  the  strait  with 
the  new  reinforcement.     This  order  came  too  late,  Tarik  had  continued 
his  adv.uice  when  the  orders  of  Musa  reached  him.     Ho  then  held  a 
council   with   the    officers    of    the   army    to    decide   the  best  to   be 
done  in  the  case,  and  it  was  resolved  to  advance  with  the  victory. 
Mugheyth-Al-rumi,  a  Greek  renegade  who  commanded  the  cavalry, 
then  marched  towards  Cordova;  a  division  was  sent  to  Malaga,  and 
another  ag.iinst  Elvira.     With  the  rest  of  the  forces  T.irik  proceeded 
to  Toledo,  which  WiLS  then  the  capital  of  Spain.     These  troops  spread 
terror  on  every  side.     The  Jews,  a  numerous  cLuss  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
who  were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Goths,  joined  the  com^uerors,  and 
aided  them  to  take  possession  of  the  besieged  towns.     On  the  a})proach 
of  the  Saracens  Toledo  flung  open  its  city  gates,  while  the  piincipal 
reiidentrt,  among  whom  was  the  Bishop  Sindered,  fled  to  take  refuge  on 
the  mountains  of  the  north,  towards  which  Tarik  also  proceeded,  after 
the  city  had  surrendered,  to  continue  his  conquests. 

Meanwhile  Musa  landed  in  Spain.  After  taking  Seville,  which 
en  leavoured  to  resist  him,  he  proceeded  towards  Lusitania,  a  province 
whose  name  and  limits  of  demarcation,  assigned  by  the  Romans,  the 
Visigoths  still  preserved. 
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Niebla,   Ossima,   Mertola,  and  Beja  speedily  fell  into  his  hands. 
Merida  defended  itself  bravely,  biit  in  the  end  succumbed. 

After  sending  lus  son  Abdu-1-aziz  into  Seville,  which  had  revolted, 
the  Ameer  quitted  Merida  and  wended  his  way  towards  Toledo,  subjecting 
all  the  towns  he  passed.  In  Talavera  Tarik  met  Musa,  to  all  appearance 
on  friendly  terms,  and  both  entered  the  capital,  leaving  their  respective 
armies  encamped  outside  the  city.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  royal 
precincts— or  Alcasar,  as  the  Arabs  called  it — than  Musa  summoned  the 
officers  of  the  army,  and  in  their  presence  accused  Tarik  of  disobedience, 
and  would  have  proceeded  to  some  extreme  act  of  violence  against  his 
lieutenant  had  not  Mugheyth  taken  up  the  defence  of  the  accused. 
This  he  did  in  a  manner  which  disarmed  the  wrath  of  the  Ameer,  who 
only  punished  Tarik  by  depriving  him  of  the  command  and  arresting 
him,  since  he  had  dared  to  deprive  him  of  a  part  of  the  glory  which  he 
coveted  for  himself. 

Meantime  Abdu-1-aziz  had  again  subjugated  Seville,  and  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  south-west  of  the  Peninsula,  which  as  yet  had  not 
been  conquered.  Theodmiro,  a  celebrated  captain  of  the  Goths,  who 
was  duke  or  governor  of  a  portion  of  the  Betica,  had  retired  to  Seville 
with  the  remains  of  his  army  after  the  battle  on  the  Guadalete,  and 
had  formed  a  sort  of  Gothic  Monarchy  on  the  territories  of  the  now 
modem  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Valencia.  For  a  great  length  of  time 
the  valiant  Theodmiro  resisted  Abdu-1-aziz,  but  constrained,  with 
inferior  forces,  to  engage  in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  plains  of  Lorca, 
he  was  routed,  and  retreated  to  Orihuela  (Auriola)  ^^ith  what  remained 
of  his  army. 

Besieged  by  the  Saracens,  he  was  compelled,  after  a  brave  resistance, 
to  accept  the  Mussalman  yoke,  but  under  advantageous  conditions, 
being  acknowledged  a  Prince  of  the  Goths,  although  tributary,  in  the 
districts  over  which  he  formerly  reigned.  The  compact  or  agreement 
made  on  that  occasion  was  preserved  by  Arab  historians. 

About  that  epoch  an  order  from  the  Caliph  arrived  in  Spain  to  the 
effect  that  Tarik  should  be  released  and  reinstated  in  his  rank.  As  by 
virtue  of  this  supreme  order  he  received  the  command  of  the  troops, 
principally  those  of  Barbary,  or  Moorish,  who  had  effected  the  conquest 
of  the  Goths  on  the  Guadalete,  Tarik  directed  his  forces  towards  the 
eastern  portion,  while  Musa  with  his  Arabs  marched  towards  the  north, 
destroying  the  towns  which  offered  any  resistance. 

From  Astorga  the  Ameer  turned  to  the  right,  and  following  the 
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course  of  the  Douro,  encountered  his  rival,  who  had  avoided  the 
terras  of  Molino  and  Siguenza,  and  had  hesieged  Zaragoza  on  the  Ebro. 
On  the  arrival  of  Musa  the  inhabitants  lost  all  hope  of  success, 
and  delivered  themselves  up.  The  taking  of  Zaragoza  completed  the 
surrender  of  the  principal  cities  of  Spain,  and  all  were  now  under 
the  Mussalman  power. 

Later  on,  the  Moslems  became  masters  of  the  modern  provinces  of 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  from  whence  they  returned  towards  the  west 
and  subjugated  Galicia. 

This  proceeding  of  Musa  aroused  deep  hatred  between  the  two 
rival  Saracen  captains.  The  character  of  Tarik  was  by  nature  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Ameer.  Both  were  valiant  and  enterprising,  but  pro- 
ceeded differently  in  their  conquests.  Musa  was  naturally  covetous, 
bloodthirsty,  and  an  oppressor  of  the  Christians.  Tarik  was  generous, 
clement,  and  just.  In  their  correspondence  with  Al-Walid,  the  Caliph 
of  Damascus,  they  mutually  accused  one  another,  each  asserting  that 
the  system  of  his  rival  was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Islamism.  The 
iU-will  existing  between  them  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  Al-Walid 
decided  to  withdraw  them  from  the  Peninsula,  and  summoned  them  to 
his  presence.  Tarik  immediately  obeyed,  but  Musa  delayed  his  de- 
parture, awaiting  more  peremptory  orders  to  compel  him  to  quit 
Galicia  and  pass  over  to  Africa.  He  nominated  his  son  Abdu-1-aziz 
Ameer  of  Spain,  and  established  Seville  as  the  capital.  Arab  historians 
extol  the  riches  he  took  with  him,  besides  30,000  captives,  among 
which  were  400  noble  Goths.  This  he  did  to  prove  the  importance 
of  his  conquests. 

The  character  of  Abdu-l*aziz  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  that  of 

Tank  than  to  his  father.    The  leniency  he  manifested  towards  the 

ChristiaDS  was  ascribed  by  some  to  be  due  to  the  love  he  bore  Eglona, 

the  widow  of  the  last  ELing  of  the  Goths,  whom  he  took  to  wife,  and 

allowed  free  liberty  to  follow  her  religion.     The  new  Ameer  concluded 

the  subjection  of  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula,  and  regulated  the  tributes  to 

be  paid  )yy  the  conquered.     Notwithstanding  his  love  for  Eglona,  he 

filled  his  seraglio  with  the  noblest  Christian  virgins,  and  this  fact,  in  a 

measure,  destroyed  the  influence  he  otherwise  would  have  had  owing  to 

hiH  leniency  with  the  Goths.     On  the  other  hand,  the  widow  of  Rodrigo 

incited  him  to  rebellion,  and  to  render  himself  independent  of  Suleyman, 

who  had  succeeded  his  father  Al-Walid  in  the  Caliphate.     Suleyman 

diflapproved  of  the  choice  of  Abdu-1-aziz  as  Ameer  of  Spain,  while  the 
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accounts  brought  to  him  of  what  was  taking  place  induced  him  to  put 
an  end  to  the  son  of  Musa.  He  therefore  sent  agents  with  secret 
orders  to  spread  among  the  soldiers  odious  suspicions  against  his  victim, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  cruel  customs  of  the  East,  the  Caliph  ordered 
him  to  be  assassinated,  when  the  army  should  be  roused  up.  This 
order  was  carried  out.  As  he  entered  a  mosque  which  stood  outside 
Seville,  at  the  hour  of  morning  prayer,  he  fell  pierced  through;  his  head 
was  then  severed  from  his  body,  and  sent  to  the  Caliph  as  a  token  that  his 
order  had  been  executed.  Then  Ayub  Ibn  Habib  Al-lakhmi,  nephew  of 
Abdu-1-aziz,  who  had  been  a  party  to  the  death  of  his  uncle,  took  the 
command  at  the  choice  of  the  army  and  the  Diwan,  or  Council  of  State, 
a  body  which,  in  Moslem  government,  directed  all  affairs  appertaining 
to  provincial  administration. 

Mahommed  Ibn  Yezid  was  at  the  time  ruling  Africa  for  the  Caliph, 
and  held  superior  authority  over  the  Peninsula.  Perceiving  that  it  was 
unsafe  to  allow  a  relative  of  Abdu-1-aziz  to  hold  power  in  his  hands,  he 
decided  to  substitute  him  by  Al-horr  Ibn  Abdu-r-rhaman  Ath-takefi. 
At  this  time  Ayub  exchanged  the  seat  of  government  from  Seville  to 
Cordova,  judging  the  latter  to  be  a  more  central  city,  and  visited  the 
different  provinces  to  regulate  and  administrate  affairs,  distributing 
equal  justice  among  the  Mussalmans  who  had  established  themselves  in 
Spain,  and  the  Christians  who  submitted  to  the  rule  of  the  Caliph. 
These  latter  were  styled  Mostarabea  or  Mv^arabes,*  a  name  given  by 
the  Saracens  to  the  people  who,  without  forsaking  their  own  religion, 
were  nevertheless  under  the  Moslem  yoke.  Then  it  was  that  Al-horr 
took  up  the  reins  of  government. 

His  stem,  warlike  character  contrasted  with  that  of  Ayub.  He  put 
down  rigorously  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration. 
He  exacted  punctually  the  tributes  paid  by  the  Christians,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  implacable  with  the  Mussalmans  who  had  grown  rich 
by  illegal  means,  and  he  compelled  them  to  restore  all  they  had  usurped, 
under  threats  of  torture.  Not  satisfied  with  instilling  fear,  and  even 
hatred,  he  was  ambitious  of  military  glory.  Therefore,  he  prepared  to 
cross  the  Pyrenees  and  invade  France ;  but  his  attempts  proved  unsuc- 

*  From  the  word  Mostarahest  which  Bignifies  made  or  turned  into  Arabs^  and 
not  derived  from  Mixtiarahei,  as  some  writers  imagine.  The  denomination 
Mosarahes  prevailed,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  even  in  the  register  of  Toledo, 
given  by  Alfonso  YI.  at  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  they  were 
called  Mo9tarabe8, 
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oessful,  and  the  very  men  whom  he  had  punished  for  their  want  of 
fidelity  when  collecting  the  tributes,  were  those  who  plotted  to  obtain 
his  dismissal  from  the  Caliph.  He  was  succeeded  by  As-samah  Ibn 
Malik  Al-khaulani,  a  former  captain  of  Musa  and  Tarik,  and  a  person 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  charge  confided  to  him.  To  his  military 
genius  was  added  a  talent  for  administration.  He  drew  up  an  important 
statistic  of  the  state  of  Spain,  and  instituted  a  more  equable  division  of 
imposts,  which  he  submitted  to  the  Caliph,  besides  other  useful  public 
works.  He  then  resolved  to  continue  the  war  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
which  his  predecessor  had  attempted. 

Heading  the  Saracen  army,  he  crossed  the  defiles  of  the  Serras,  or 

mountains,  and  attacked  Narbonne,  Beziers,  and  other  towns,  which  he 

took;  and  spreading  terror  and  dismay  wherever  his  sword  passed,  he 

proceeded  even  beyond  the  Rhone,  and,  after  reconnoitering  Provence, 

he  returned  through  Burgandy,  and  retired  to  Narbonne,  laden  with 

spoils,  and  taking  a  great  number  of  captives.     He  then  directed  his 

forces  against  Aquitania ;  besieged  Tolosa,  which  was  then  on  the  eve  of 

surrendering,  when  the  Duke  Eudon  appeared  on  the  field  with  a 

numerous  army  to  defend  it.     The  encoiuiter  was  a  fearful  one,  and  for 

a  long  time  the  issue  was  uncertain,  until  the  death  of  As-samah 

decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  Christians.     Abdu-r-rahman  Ibn 

Abdillah  Al-ghafeki,  an  Arab  leader  who  more  greatly  distinguished 

himself  in  the  battle,  reorganised  the  fugitives,  and  although  persecuted 

by  Eudon,  was  able  to  save  his  men  and  retire  to  Narbonne.     He  was 

acclaimed  Ameer  by  the  soldiers,  and  n^Bt  with  some  opposition  from 

Anbasah  Ibn  Sohaym,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  this  post  by  As- 

aamah,  but  he  was  compelled  to  yield,  as  the  election  was  approved  by 

the  Ameer  of  Africa.     However,  soon  after  this,   being  accused  of 

IHt>digality  by  his  enemies,  Abdu-r-rahman  was  dismissed,  and  Anbasah 

nominated  in  his  stead,  who  probably  had  conspired  to  his  fall.     The 

new  Ameer  of  Spain  commenced  his  rule  by  imitating  his  predecessor  in 

organising  the  afifairs  of  government ;  and  he  also  imitated  him  later  on 

in  his  martial  undertakings.     With  an  army  more  numerous  than  the 

forces  of  As-samah,  and  which  he  commanded  in  person,  he  entered 

France,  took  possession  of  Carcasonne,  and  later  on  of  Nismes ;  while  a 

body  of  horsemen  went  into  Burgandy  and  destroyed  Autun.     At  this 

epoch  the  inhabitants  of  Septimania  were  collecting  together  forces,  and 

with  these  they  proceeded  to  meet  the  Saracens,  whom  they  encountered, 

with'  the  same  result  as  in  Tolosa.      Anbasah  was   routed,  and  fell 
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mortally  wounded.  Pending  the  nomination  of  a  successor  by  Beshr, 
the  Wali  of  Africa,  the  Saracen  chiefs  elected  in  place  of  Anbasah,  to 
govern  Spain,  Odhrah  Ibn  Abdillah  Al-fehri.  This  post  was  later  on 
filled  by  Yahya  Ibn  Salmah  Al-kelbi.  The  new  governor  united  in  his 
character  military  genius,  martial  energy,  severity  and  justice  in  defend- 
ing the  Christians  against  the  violence  of  the  Mussalmans.  This  latter 
trait  gave  great  discontent  to  the  Mussalmans,  and  caused  him  to 
be  deposed  and  his  post  successively  filled  by  Hodheyfah  Ibn  Alahwass 
and  Othman  Ibn  Abi  Nesah,  whose  administration  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  harassed  by  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  Mussalman  chiefs  who 
came  from  the  Moghreb  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Peninsula.  After 
a  short  term  of  government  Othman  was  substituted  by  Al-haytham 
Ibn  Obeyd,  a  cruel,  hard,  and  vindictive  Arab.  Annoyed  by  the  dis- 
content of  the  Mussalmans,  Al-haytham  put  them  under  an  iron  yoke, 
with  the  pretext,  true  or  false,  of  protecting  the  Mosarabes  from  their 
persecutions.  Conspiracies  followed,  which  were  discovered  by  the  Ameer, 
who  punished  the  conspirators  by  torture  and  death.  At  length  the 
dissatisfaction  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  Hixam, 
who  was  then  Caliph,  and  induced  him  to  send  Mohammed  Ibn  Abdillah 
to  Spain  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer,  and  if  found  at  fault 
to  punish  him.  Mohammed  arrived  to  Cordova  and  examined  fully  all 
the  bearings  of  the  case,  with  the  result  of  casting  Al-haytham  into  a 
dungeon,  from  whence  he  was  taken  to  parade  through  the  streets 
riding  on  an  ass  with  his  arms  tied  behind  him,  in  order  to  be  jeered  by 
the  populace.  After  this  indignity  he  loaded  him  with  chains  and 
sent  him  to  the  Wali  of  Africa. 

For  the  space  of  two  montlis  Mohammed  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Peninsula,  during  which  time  he  endeavoured  to  arrange 
public  affairs  and  select  a  new  Ameer.     The  choice  fell  to  Abdu-r- 

■ 

rahman  Ibn  Abdillah,  the  same  person  who  had  saved  the  remnants  of 
the  Arab  army  close  to  the  walls  of  Tolosa.  The  Ameer  at  once  began 
to  organise  the  administration  and  remedy  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
in.  He  demanded  strict  accounts  from  the  ministers  and  public 
officials,  and  dismissed  those  who  had  transgressed.  He  gave  back  to 
the  Christians  their  temples  and  which  belonged  to  them  in  virtue  of 
the  treaty  drawn  up  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  ordered  that  all  edifices  erected  by  suborning  the  magistrates  should 
be  levelled  to  the  ground.  When  he  had  settled  all  public  affairs  and 
things  were  in  peace,  he  prepared  to  make  war  in  the  land  of  the 
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Franks,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the   territory  beyond  the 
Pyrenees. 

When  his  predecessor,  Othman,  was  dismissed  from  his  post  of 
Ameer,  he  had  the  command  given  him  of  the  troops  on  the  frontier 
of  Gallias,  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Aqnitania,  to 
whom,  it  is  said,  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Trusting  to  the 
protection  of  his  father-in-law,  Othman,  who  was  a  Berber  by  race, 
and  consequently  a  political  adversary  of  Abdu-r-rahman,  himself  an 
Arab,  endeavoured  to  establish  an  independent  government  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  territory  of  the  Franks. 
Abdu-r-rahman,  however,  foresaw  his  designs,  and  imexpectedly  sent 
against  him  a  force  which  compelled  him  to  retreat  into  the  Serras, 
where  he  was  captured  and  put  to  death.  His  head  was  cut  off  and 
sent  to  the  Caliph.  When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  the  ears  of 
Duke  Eudon,  he  endeavoured  to  ward  off  an  invasion  of  Saracens. 
But  mustering  an  army  greater  than  any  which  had  hitherto  entered 
Crallias,  Abdu-r-rahman  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  All  resistance  proved 
futfle.  The  Saracens  reached  up  to  Garonne,  close  to  which  they  met 
the  Duke  of  Aquitania  and  his  forces,  and  in  a  fearful  battle  the  latter 
were  completely  broken  up.  Bordeaux  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs, 
who  sacked  and  burnt  down  their  temples.  After  this,  following  the 
Dordogne,  they  destroyed  and  appropriated  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
casting  down  churches  and  burning  towns.  Directing  his  steps  to  the 
north,  Abdu-r-rahman  blockaded  Tours.  Meanwhile  Karl,  son  of  Pepin 
of  Heristal,  and  Duke  of  Austria,  whose  aid  Eudon  had  solicited,  was 
crossing  the  Loire  with  his  army  of  Franks  in  order  to  defend  Tours. 
The  Saracen  army  were  undisciplined,  and  Abdu-r-rahman,  fearing  a 
defeat,  retired.  He  was  followed  by  Karl,  and  met  near  Poitiers.  The 
battle  lasted  two  days,  and  ended  in  the  Saracen  army  being  completely 
destroyed,  and  Abdu-r-rahman  left  dead  on  the  battle-field  (732).  The 
remnants  of  the  Mussalman  army  retreated  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  news 
of  this  event  spread  consternation  throughout  Spain,  and  when  it 
reached  to  Africa  the  Wali  Obeydullah  at  once  sent  a  new  Ameer  in 
the  person  of  Abdu-l*malek  Ibn  Kattan  Al-fehri — a  nomination  which 
was  approved  of  by  the  Caliph.  However,  owing  to  his  great  age 
(being  ninety  years  old),  or  either  through  deficiency  of  military  tactics, 
or  on  account  of  the  dispirited  condition  of  the  soldiers,  Abdu-1-malek 
Was  unfortunate  in  all  his  ventures  to  further  the  war  of  Af rank.  This 
implied  the  Caliph  to  send  a  successor.     He  therefore  sent  Okbah 
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Ibnu-l'-hejaj,  who  in  Africa  had  successfully  carried  on  a  war  against 
some  of  the  tribes  of  Barbary  which  had  risen.  Okbah  came  to  Spain 
as  Ameer.  He  was  a  man  strictly  just,  but  extremely  severe.  He  com- 
menced his  administration  by  dismissing  all  the  public  officials  guilty  of 
any  act  of  violence  against  the  people.  He  regulated  the  administration 
and  the  tribunals,  founded  mosques  and  schools,  and  placed  the  Penin- 
sula under  a  firm  and  uniform  organisation.  Leaving  to  his  predecessor 
the  command  of  the  northern  frontiers,  and  preparing  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees,  he  was  re-called  to  Africa  to  subdue  again  the  Berbers. 
After  four  years  he  returned  to  Spain.  The  good  he  had  previously 
effected  had  been  in  part  destroyed  during  his  absence.  The  Walis  of 
the  various  districts  were  engaged  in  petty  discords  with  each  other, 
meanwhile  that  the  Duke  of  Austria  was  putting  an  end  to  the 
Saracen  dominion  in  Septimania,  and  at  the  same  time  extending  his 
conquests  towards  Provence,  and  entering  into  treaties  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, who,  Gallo-Boman  by  origin,  preferred  the  rule  of  the  Arabs  to 
that  of  the  barbarian  Franks.  Soon  after  his  return  Okbah  died,  or 
was  put  to  death  in  Cordova,  while  dissensions  raged  between  the 
district  governors,  the  rival  conquering  races,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Moors. 

t 

The  aged  Abdu-1-malek  then  assumed  power,  but  which  he  did  not 
long  retain,  owing  to  the  events  which  at  that  juncture  were  taking 
place  in  Africa.  Two  of  the  Arab  commanders,  Balj  Ibn  Beshr  and 
Tha'lebah  Ibn  Salamah,  were  routed  by  the  natives  of  the  Moghreb  in 
Africa,  who,  after  the  death  of  Okbah,  had  again  rebelled.  These  had 
taken  refuge  in  Ceuta,  with  the  object  of  passing  over  to  the 
Peninsula.  This  Abdu-1-malek  tried  to  prevent,  as  he  feared  it 
might  lead  to  complications.  However,  when  the  Arabs  of  Spain 
knew  of  it,  they  effected  a  passage,  and  resolved  to  put  down 
the  Ameer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Berbers,  a  great  number 
of  whom  were  established  in  the  Peninsula,  elated  by  the  victories 
achieved  by  their  brethren  in  Africa,  resolved  to  follow  their  example, 
and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Arab  race.  They  rose  up  in  rebellion, 
but  on  all  sides  were  unsuccessful.  Yet  peace  was  not  established. 
Balj  Ibn  Beshr  received  an  intimation  to  quit  the  country.  He 
resisted  the  orders  of  Abdu-1-malek,  feeling  that  he  was  sufficiently 
strong,  and  summoning  the  troops  whose  principal  strength  consisted 
of  the  Assyrian  element  which  he  had  brought  over  with  him,  he 
marched  against  Cordova.  The  inhabitants  of  Cordova,  who  probably 
were  in  treaty  with  Balj,  then  rose  up,  crucified  the  aged  Ameer,  and 
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opened  the  gates  to  his  adversary.  As  might  be  expected,  Balj  was 
proclaimed  Grovemor  of  Andalus.*  Spain  then  became  divided  into 
three  bands  or  factions.  Thalebah,  who  accompanied  Balj  from 
Africa,  disputed  the  power  with  him,  on  the  plea  that  the  election  of 
the  Ameer  to  the  Peninsula  rested  with  the  Caliph,  or  with  his 
delegate,  the  Wali  of  Moghreb.  The  majority  of  the  resident  Arabs 
sided  for  Umeyyah,  son  of  Abdu-1-malek,  and  the  Wali  of  Narbonne, 
Abdu-r-rahman,  declared  for  him  with  the  Berbers,  who  took  this 
opportunity  to  refuse  allegiance  to  an  Arab.  Then  Abdu-r-rahman 
inarched  with  a  large  army  against  Balj,  and  notwithstanding  that 
his  forces  were  weakened  by  the  defection  of  Tha'lebah,  did  not  retire, 
hat  met  him  in  battle  on  the  outskirts  of  Calatrava.  In  this  combat 
the  new  Ameer  fell  by  the  hand  of  Abdu-r-rahman  himself.  The 
remains  of  the  vanquished  army  joined  Thalebah. 

The  Wali  of  Africa,  Hondhalah  Ibn  Sefwan,  had  meanwhile  sub- 
jugated the  Berbers.  With  the  object  of  diminishing  their  strength, 
he  sent  15,000  Berbers  to  Spain,  and  likewise  a  man  capable  of 
restraimng  the  civil  wars  raging  in  that  province.  He  named  Abu-1- 
khattar  Hussam  Ajneer,  and  sent  him  with  the  forces.  At  first  all 
ceded  to  him,  but  new  causes  of  perturbation  arose.  Thalebah  passed 
over  to  the  Moghreb,  while  his  brother  Thuabah  Ibn  Salamah  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  organised  by  a  certain  As-samil. 
The  question  was  solved  at  the  first  combat.  Abu-1-khattar  was 
vanquished  and  cast  into  a  dungeon  in  Cordova,  and  Thuabah  assumed 
the  title  of  Ameer.  As  soon  as  the  son  of  Abdu-1-malek,  and  Abdu- 
r-rahman,  who  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Abu-1-khattar, 
became  acquainted  with  the  imprisonment  of  the  Ameer,  they  assisted 
him  to  escape,  and  he  soon  after  was  again  majster  of  Cordova. 
Thuabah  and  As-samil  then  marched  against  the  Ameer,  who  came 
out  to  receive  them,  but  finding  himself  suddenly  assailed  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle  by  the  people  of  Cordova,  who  had  rebelled  and  joined 
the  enemy's  flanks,  he  lost  the  battle,  and  with  it  his  life.  Thuabah 
then  ;ussumed  the  government  of  Cordova,  and  As-samil  remained 
Wali  of  Zaragoza. 

Hie  dominion  of  the  conquerors,  however,  was  not  yet  large.  The 
provincial  governors  made  themselves  independent.  The  various 
MiLssalman  races  which  had  successively  come  to  colonise  Spain  grouped 


•  AnddUuz.   The  name  by  which  Arab  hiBtorians  commonly  designate  Spain. 
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themselves  separately  within  their  districts.  The  emulatioii  which 
rose  up  among  them  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  civil  wars  which 
then  were  raging.  The  whole  of  the  Peninsula  became  divided  into 
parties — the  Arabs  of  Yemen,  the  Modharites,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  Berbers. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  Christian  monarchy  founded  by 
Pelagio  in  the  Asturias,  and  ruled  over  by  Alfonso  I.,  was  profiting  by 
these  rebellions,  and  gained  new  forces.  The  Gothic  soldiers  descended 
the  mountains  and  began  to  spread  towards  the  south  and  the  east  the 
empire  of  the  Cross,  while  the  Saracens,  occupied  with  their  inter- 
necine disputes,  neglected  to  raise  barriers  to  stem  that  torrent  which 
later  on  was  to  submerge  them.  At  length,  out  of  the  excess  of  evil 
came  the  remedy.  The  chiefs  among  the  Arabs  resolved  to  put  a  term 
to  anarchy  by  choosing  a  head  whom  all  shovdd  obey,  one  having^ 
sufficient  power  to  establish  peace.  The  choice  fell  on  Yusuf  Ibn 
Abdi-r-rahman  Al-fehri,  a  man  of  renown,  who  was  respected  by  all 
parties,  yet  had  never  leagued  with  any.  He  accepted  the  chsupge  of 
Ameer,  and  completely  dedicated  all  his  energies  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him,  and  to  restoring  what  the  wars  had 
destroyed.  The  effects  of  his  good  government  were  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Many  of  the  chiefs  who  had  taken  part  in  the  previous  disputes 
began  to  conspire  and  incite  rebellion.  Although  fortune  had  ever 
favoured  him,  and  he  had  succeeded  in  quelling  four  or  five  revolu- 
tionary attempts,  which  had  invested  his  rule  with  a  sort  of  halo,  his 
power  was  gradually  becoming  weaker.  His  election  had  been  effected 
independently  of  the  Caliph  of  Damascus,  the  Prince  of  Believers,  and 
this  was  held  illegitimate  by  public  opinion,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
authorised  the  rebellion.  The  most  influential  men  among  the  Miissal- 
mans  thought  to  remedy  this  circumstance  by  seeking  a  prince  as  ruler 
who  would  unite  the  moral  gifts  of  Yusuf  to  an  authority  sanctified  by 
a  purer  origin. 

At  this  period  of  our  history  the  Abbasides  had  expelled  from  the 
Caliphate  the  family  of  the  Beni-Umeyyas,  successors  to  the  Prophet. 
A  grandson  of  the  Caliph  Hixam,  who  had  escaped  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  Abbasides,  wandered  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  constantly  persecuted 
by  his  enemies.  He  was  a  youth  of  twenty,  whose  span  of  life,  so  full 
of  hardship  and  vicissitude  and  misfortunes,  had  taught  him  in  his 
wanderings  how  to  support  the  storms  of  the  world.  Being  almost 
miraculously  saved  from  great  perils,  Abdu-r-rahman  Ibn  Muawiyah, 
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as  he  was  called,  came  to  seek  shelter  among  the  Berher  tribe  called 
ZeneteSy  where  he  had  relatives  on  his  mother's  side.  It  appears 
he  then  became  acquainted  with  the  discords  existing  in  Spain,  and 
resolved  to  profit  by  them  to  his  advantage.  His  attempts  proved 
suooesfifol.  The  Arab  chiefs,  as  we  said  above,  were  predisposed  to 
dispossess  Yusuf  on  the  very  ground  which  would  move  them  to 
accept  Abdu-r-rahman  as  their  prince.  All  things  being  prepared, 
the  proscribed  youth  crossed  the  sea,  accompanied  by  one  thousand 
knights  of  the  Zenetes  who  desired  to  follow  him.  Those  who 
covertly  had  connived  at  his  coining  now  joined  him,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Yusuf 
had  just  concluded  putting  down  the  rebellion.  He  resolved  to  resist, 
and  began  to  war  against  him,  but  after  being  defeated  in  several 
combats,  he  at  length  submitted,  but  again  rebelled,  and  perished  in  a 
miserable  manner.  His  two  sons  kept  on  the  resistance  for  some  time^ 
but  were  vanquished  and  made  prisoners,  thus  leaving  Abdu-r-rahman 
the  peaceful  master  of  the  ^Peninsula  (760). 

This  peace  was  of  short  duration.  Abdu-r-rahman  desired  to  depart 
for  the  eastern  frontier,  where  the  successes  which  had  attended  the 
preceding  disorders  naturally  called  him.  The  Mussalmans,  engaged  in 
their  deplorable  quarrels,  had  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  territories 
they  possessed  beyond  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  Franks  were  not  long  in 
taking  possession  of  the  lands  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  not  excepting 
Narbonne.  In  this  way  the  mountains  once  more  became  the  frontiers 
of  Islamism.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  intention  of  the  Ameer  to  increase 
these  possessions,  but  events  followed  which  prevented  its  fulfilment. 
The  Abbasides  were  dissatisfied  that  the  throne  of  Spain  should  be 
occupied  by  a  scion  of  the  race  of  Beni-Ummeyyah.  Almansor,  the 
successor  of  Abu-1-abbas,  who  had  transferred  the  seat  of  the  empire 
to  Bagdad,  ordered  the  Governor  of  Africa,  Al-ala  Ibn  Mughith, 
to  laboiu-  in  reducing  the  Peninsula  to  the  dominion  of  the  Caliphate 
And  in  effect  Al-ala  passed  over  to  Andalusia.  All  the  malcontents 
joined  him,  and  this  enabled  him  to  take  possession  of  the  Gharb,  or 
Western  Provinces,  while  he  daily  increased  his  forces  by  offers  of  gold 
and  the  influence  of  the  name  of  the  Caliph.  Abdu-r-rahman,  to 
whom  was  given  the  epithet  of  Ad-dakhel  (conqueror  or  invader), 
marched  against  him.  In  a  battle  which  took  place  near  Seville  the 
Governor  of  Africa  was  routed  and  slain.  The  remains  of  the  conquered 
army  then  divided  and  formed  themselves  into  bands.    These  parties 
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attacked  the  open  places,  and  even  attained  to  take  possession  of 
Seville,  which,  however,  they  could  not  yet  defend.  Toledo  offered  a 
longer  resistance,  but  at  length  fell  also.  It  was,  however,  found 
impossible  to  stamp  out  completely  the  marauders  which  the  long- 
sustained  wars  had  induced  to  come  over,  and  which  were  continually 
reinforced  by  the  Berbers  sent  from  the  Moghreb.  This  state  of  affairs 
lasted  nearly  ten  years;  then  Abdu-r-rahman  was  able  to  gather 
together  the  insurgents,  and  exterminated  them  in  a  battle  which  they 
were  driven  to  undertake.  Once  securely  settled  in  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  the  descendant  of  the  Beni-Umeyyas  directed  all  his 
efforts  towards  constructing  a  fleet  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent 
the  Africans  from  effecting  a  landing,  and  to  repress  any  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  malcontents,  and  of  the  Christians  of  Asturias,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  long-continued  dissensions  of  the  Saracens  to 
increase  and  strengthen  their  arms. 

But  a  greater  danger  menaced,  not  only  Abdu-r-rahman,  but  also 
Islamism.  Karl,  the  son  of  Pepin,  renowned  in  history  imder  the 
name  of  Charlemagne,  was  reigning  in  France  and  over  a  large  portion 
of  Germany.  Some  of  the  Walis  of  Spain,  of  the  eastern  divisions,  were 
discontented  with  the  Ameer  of  Cordova.  These  Walis  sided  with  the 
Prince  of  the  Franks  in  order  to  satisfy  their  political  revenge,  and 
even  offered  him  their  allegiance  should  he  desire  to  cross  the  Pyrenees 
with  an  army.  Two  divisions,  of  the  army  of  Karl  traversed  the 
mountains,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  the  son  of  Pepin  himself 
^778).  On  nearing  Pampeluna  the  Wali  of  the  city,  who  was  a  con- 
federate, opened  the  gates  to  him.  From  thence  the  son  of  Pei)in 
marched  on  to  Zaragoza,  where  the  second  division  of  Franks  had 
reached.  Suleyman  Ibn-Arabi,  the  Wali  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the 
principal  agents  of  this  invasion,  could  no  longer  deliver  it  up.  His 
treachery  had  so  irritated  the  people  that  they  unanimously  took  to  arms 
and  defended  Zaragoza.  Karl,  finding  his  expectations  frustrated,  judged 
that  he  ought  no  longer  to  continue  the  war  in  a  land  whose  people  had 
risen  as  one  man  to  oppose  his  designs,  and  he  began  to  retreat,  con- 
stantly followed  by  the  Saracens.  On  his  return  to  cross  the  Pyrenees 
or  Serras  through  the  defiles  of  Eoncesvalles,  the  Basque,  its  savage 
mountain  dwellers,  descendents  of  the  ancient  Iberians,  became  so 
excited  at  the  sight  of  the  spoils  which  the  invaders  were  carrying 
away  with  them  that  they  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  the  army.  Some 
say  that  this  attack  was  initiated  by  Lupo,  the  Duke  of  Aquitania,  who 
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was  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Karl.  From  the  mountain  heights  the 
Basques  hurled  large  blocks  of  rock  down  on  the  Franks,  who  in  that 
narrow  ravine  were  marching  single  file,  and  a  fearful  slaughter  ensued. 
Although  the  disastrous  ending  of  this  expedition  did  not  altogether 
restore  to  the  Saracens  their  conquests  in  Gallias,  nevertheless  it 
prevented  for  years  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Franks  to  recross 
the  Pyrenees;  while  it  served  to  consolidate  permanently  the  power  of 
Abdu-r-rahman,  who,  moreover,  had  no  need  to  take  part  in  the 
wrestling. 

It  seemed  destined  that  the  Ameer  should  not  enjoy  long  days  of 
peace.  Mohammed  Abu-l-aswad,  the  son  of  Yusuf  who  had  been  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  tower  in  Cordova,  made  his  escape,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Jaen,  where  he  very  soon  gathered  together  some 
tax  thousand  malcontents.  Abdu-r-rahman  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
inarched  against  him,  and  quickly  dispersed  the  insurgents ;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  bring  them  to  a  decided  combat,  though  they  at  length 
became  totally  destroyed. 

After  these  events  peace  and  union  reigned  in  Arab  Spain.  But 
Abdu-r-rahman  felt  that  his  end  was  near,  and  in  his  latter  days 
directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  peaceful  duties  of  state.  He  visited 
Lositania,  whose  inhabitants  were  principally  Egyptians  and  Berbers, 
and  ordered  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  temples  in  the  provinces. 
The  renowned  Mosque  of  Cordova,  which  still  exists,  was  also  founded 
by  Abdu-r-rahman.  Before  his  death,  he  convened  all  the  Walis  of  the 
six  provinces  which  composed  the  Mussalman  territory  and  the  Grovemors 
of  twenty- two  of  the  principal  cities,  and  in  his  palace  at  Cordova,  in 
presence  of  the  Wazirs  and  the  Hajib  (First  Minister),  and  of  the 
Diwan  (Coimcil),  declared  as  his  successor  his  third  son  Hixam,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  two  elder  sons,  Suleyman  and  Abdullah,  whose 
characters  and  dispositions  he  judged  were  not  suitable  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  government.  Soon  after  this  meeting  Abdu-r-rahman 
died  in  Merida,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-nine  (787). 

When  TTiyftTn  ascended  the  throne  he  found  his  states  at  peace. 
The  good  name  of  his  father  secured  him  the  affection  of  the  people. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Astimas,  whom  the  Mussalmans  held  in 
litUe  esteem,  as  an  inhospitable,  miserable  state,  the  whole  of  the 
Feninsnla  acknowledged  his  authority.  But  the  fire  smouldered 
beneath  the  ashee.  The  Berber  race  was  subjugated  by  the  Arab, 
and  a  mutual   hatred  existed  between  them.      On  the  other  hand. 
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Suleyman  and  Abdullah  could  not  brook  the  thought  that  they  were 
subject  to  a  younger  brother,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  rebelled 
against  his  authority.  After  routing  and  defeating  Abdullah  he  sub- 
mitted, but  Suleyman  still  continued  the  war  for  some  time.  Forsaken 
at  last  by  his  own  partisans,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  seek  the 
clemency  of  the  Ameer,  who  forgave  him  on  condition  that  he  quitted 
the  Peninsula. 

After  repressing  some  minor  dissensions,  and  with  the  object  of 
occupying  the  turbulent  spirits  of  his  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
revive  the  glory  of  the  Moslem  arms,  Hixam  proclaimed  a  war  against 
the  Christians.  Two  armies  were  at  once  formed.  The  first,  led  by 
Yusuf  Ibn  Bokht,  entered  the  State  of  Galicia,  which  had  already 
become  united  to  the  Monarchy  of  Asturias,  and  destroyed  and  sacked 
all  before  them.  The  second  division,  commanded  by  the  Wazir  Abdu- 
1-malek,  proceeded  to  the  Pyrenees,  with  the  object  of  invading  France. 
Gerona,  which  had  fallen  years  before  into  the  power  of  the  Franks 
through  the  treachery  of  its  inhabitants,  was  now  retaken,  and  its 
dwellers  put  to  the  sword.  After  this,  Abdu-1-malek  marched  against 
Narbonne.  At  this  juncture  Ludowig,  King  of  Aquitania  and  son  of 
Karl  the  Great,  was  in  Italy  with  the  principal  forces  of  the  province. 
Narbonne  was  taken  and  sacked,  while  its  inhabitants  shared  the  same 
fate  as  those  of  Gerona.  The  Christians  were  defeated  in  a  battle 
near  Carcasonne,  and  the  Arabs  returned  to  Spain  laden  with  spoils. 
A  fifth  part  of  these  spoils  belonged  to  the  Ameer.  This  portion  was 
assigned  to  fimsh  the  magnificent  construction  of  the  Mosque  of 
Cordova. 

The  states  of  Asturias,  which  during  their  early  stage  were  held  in 
such  small  account  by  the  Saracens,  and  which  later  on  we  find  the 
Arab  historians  scarcely  mention,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Hixam 
to  command  more  serious  attention.  The  reason  of  this  was  due  to 
the  fact,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  that  Alfonso  II.,  a  martial,  energetic 
prince,  was  reigning  in  that  province.  In  the  year  following  the  war 
of  France  (793)  a  body  commanded  by  Abdu-1-kerim  marched  to 
destroy  the  castles  erected  by  the  Groths,  probably  in  BarduHa  (Old 
Castille),  while  Abdu-1-malek  attacked  Galicia  on  its  western  side. 
At  the  time  a  Berber  tribe  of  Takerma  were  rebelling  on  the  south 
of  the  Peninsula,  but  Abdu-1-Kader,  the  General  sent  by  Hi  yam 
against  them,  not  only  reduced  but  exterminated  the  race ;  and  the 
territory  remained  for  years  deserted  of  inhabitants. 
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The  victories  gained  by  the  Ameer,  joined  to  his  merciful,  generous 
disposition,  endeared  him  to  the  followers  of  Islam,  but  caused  him  to 
be  feared  by  his  enemies.  He  promoted  the  progress  of  letters  and 
civilisation  among  the  Moslems,  as  among  the  Christian  Mosarabes ; 
and  the  science  of  agriculture  was  his  greatest  delight.  His  approaching 
death  was  announced  to  him  by  an  astrologer,  and  in  consequence  he 
had  his  son  Al-hakem  proclaimed  successor.  The  prediction  proved 
correct ;  he  died  soon  after  in  the  prime  of  life,  beloved  and  regretted 
by  aU  as  a  model  prince. 

Al-hakem  ascended  the  throne  when  scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
He  was  brave,  comely,  and  clever,  but  of  a  stem,  choleric  temperament. 
His  uncles,  Suleyman  and  Abdullah,  had  not  dared,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Hixam,  to  take  part  in  any  event,  but  now  they  judged  the  time 
opportune  for  renewing  their  former  pretensions.  Not  satisfied  with 
inciting  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  provinces  of  Toledo,  Murda,  and 
Valencia,  Suleyman  proceeded  to  the  Moghreb  to  gather  together 
stipendiary  troops,  while  Abdullah  went  to  the  Court  of  the  Frankish 
Emperor  to  beseech  his  aid,  which  he  obtained,  but  the  conditions  are 
not  known.  The  Saracen  returned  to  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees  with 
Hludowig,  the  youthful  Eling  of  Aquitania.  All  things  being  ready, 
the  revolution  broke  out.  Abdullah  took  possession  of  Toledo  and 
several  strongholds;  while  Suleyman  landed  on  the  coast  with  a  body  of 
Africans,  and  proclaimed  himself  sovereign.  Al-hakem  did  not  lose 
time  or  hopes.  At  the  head  of  his  mounted  troops  he  proceeded  to 
Toledo,  where  Suleyman  and  Abdullah  had  already  met.  On  the  way 
the  Ameer  was  apprised  that  the  King  of  Aquitania  had  taken  possession 
of  Narbonne  and  Gerona,  and  crossing  the  mountains  was  coming  towards 
the  £bro.  He  was  also  told  that  the  Walls  of  Lerida  and  Huesca  had 
offered  their  allegiance  to  them,  and  that  the  Wali  of  Barcelona  had 
already  been  to  the  Cotu^i  of  Karl  to  ask  the  great  favoiu?  of  investiture 
of  its  government  as  a  defender  of  the  Empire.  Al-hakem  at  once 
ordered  a  body  of  cavalry  to  join  the  Wali  of  Zaragoza.  Meanwhile 
Pampeluna  was  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 

On  hearing  of  so  many  reverses,  Al-hakem  appointed  Amru  Kayid 
of  Talavera,  and  left  him  to  defend  Toledo  while  he  proceeded  with  the 
flower  of  his  knights  towards  the  frontiers.  The  presence  of  Al-hakem 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  war.  Lerida  and  Huesca  were  restored,  the 
Christians  compelled  to  retire,  and  Barcelona  and  Corona  surrendered. 
Then,  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  the  Ameer  retook  Narbonne,  where  he 
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indulged  the  ferocity  of  his  character  by  ordering  the  defenders  of  the 
city  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children  made  captives. 
The  revolution  was,  nevertheless,  progressing  in  the  south  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  spread  itself  along  Toledo,  Murcia,  and  Valencia, 
although  combated  with  variable  fortime  by  the  Walis  of  Cordova  and 
Merida.  The  arrival  of  Al-hakem  improved  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
rebel  troops,  gathered  from  all  parts,  and  more  numerous  than  the 
army  of  Al-hakem,  were  disorganised,  and  could  not  resist  his  martial, 
well-disciplined  troops.  On  all  sides  they  were  defeated  and  broken  up, 
and  the  rebels  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  serras  of  Murcia  and 
Valencia. 

Amru  was  able  to  retake  Toledo.  The  war  continued  for  some 
time  longer  until  Suleyman  was  conquered  and  dead ;  Abdullah  was 
put  to  flight  in  a  decisive  battle,  but  came  forward  to  tender  his 
submission  to  his  nephew,  who  generously  pardoned  him  and  all  his 
partisans. 

The  ninth  century  dawned  in  the  midst  of  these  events,  and 
with  it  arose  fresh  causes  for  apprehension.  Alfonso  II.,  King  of 
Oviedo,  who  obtained  some  advantages  from  the  Arab  Kayids  placed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Asturias,  besought  the  protection  of  Karl  by 
sending  to  Hludowig,  King  of  Aquitania,  part  of  the  spoil  collected 
during  his  raids  against  the  Mussalmans.  Bahlul,  the  General  of 
Al-hakem,  who  governed  the  frontiers,  banded  with  the  Franks, 
although  his  motive  for  doing  so  is  unknown,  and  proceeded  to 
facilitate  a  passage  across  the  mountains.  After  reconquering  the 
towns  and  territory  of  Gallias  which  Al-hakem  had  taken  possession 
of,  the  Franco- Aquitano  army  entered  into  the  Peninsula.  Hludowig 
took  several  towns  on  the  southern  brow  of  the  mountains,  and 
established  a  district  (Mark)  dependent  on  Aquitania,  taking  all  the 
necessary  precautions  to  defend  it.  He  garrisoned  it,  and  nominated 
as  its  governor  a  Prankish  Marquis  (Markgraf)  called  Borel.  Owing 
to  the  conquest  of  Barcelona,  which  after  a  long  resistance  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  King  of  Aquitania,  who  personally  directed  the 
conquest,  the  kingdoms  of  Hludowig  began,  in  802,  to  acquire  a  great 
importance. 

Al-hakem,  who  appeared  remiss  in  succouring  Barcelona,  proceeded 
with  a  numerous  army  to  attack  the  Aquitanos.  Yusuf ,  son  of  Amru, 
Kayid  of  Talavera,  who  formerly  had  quelled  the  rebellions  of  Toledo, 
was  then  Wall  of  the  city,  and  had  greatly  irritated  the  inhabitants 
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by  the  fierceness  of  his  character.     The  populace  rose  up  against  him, 
but  were  pacified  hy  the  more  prudent  ones.     The  Wali  endeavoured 
to  wreak  his  cruelty  upon  them,  and  the  very  ones  who  had  saved 
him  from  the  populace  now  arrested  him  and  brought  their  complaint 
to   the  Ameer,  explaining  why  they  had  arrested  him.     Al-hakem 
showed  himself  indifiei'ent  to  the  result,  and  removed  Yusuf  to  another 
administration,  nominating  Amru  to  succeed  his  son.     Amru  conceived 
the  thought  of  revenging  the  insult  offered  to  Yusuf,  and  began  to 
harass  the  people  in  every  way.     Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  proceeded 
further.      As  Abdu-r-rahman,  the  son  of    the  Ameer,   was  passing 
through  Toledo  with  five  thousand  horsemen  to  join  the  army  on  the 
frontiers,  Amru  invited  him  to  a  splendid  supper,  to  which  were  asked 
the  HUe  of  the  city.     Deceived  with  the  festivities,  they  fell  into  the 
snare.     As  the  guests  arrived  amid  the  bustle  of  the  banquet  they 
were  conducted  to  the  subterranean  chambers  of  the  Alcasar,  and  there 
decapitated.      Four  hundred  fell  victims  to  his  treachery.     Since  then 
the  name  of  Al-hakem,  to  whose  orders  this  deed  is  ascribed,  became 
execrated  by  the  Toledans.     Soon  after  this  occurrence  the  Wali  of 
Merida,  Esbaa,  brother-in-law  of  Al-hakem,  rebelled  against  him  on 
account  of  some  feud.    The  Ameer  marched  against  Merida,  but  a  good 
understanding  was  established  between  them  through  the  intervention 
of  Al-Kinza,  wife  of  Esbaa,  and  sister  to  the  Ameer,  and  the  Ameer 
forgave  the  Wali,  and  even  allowed  him  to  continue  in  his  post.     The 
District-Governor  of  Beja,  who  also  had  rebelled,  and  was  proceeding  to 
Lisbon,  was  routed  by  the  Ameer.     Meanwhile  Kasim,  the  son  of  his 
uncle    Abdullah,  warned  him  to  return  at  once  to  Cordova.      The 
people    of  that  city,  who  were  ever  restless,  and  moreover  dissatisfied 
with  the  rigid  government  of  Al-hakem,  were  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  revolt.     They  thought  to  find  in  Kasim,  who  was  a  represen- 
tative of  the  most  ancient  line  of  princes  excluded  from  the  succession, 
a  leader  who  would  carry  out  their  scheme.     He  listened  to  their 
propoeal,  and  pretended  to  enter  into  their  designs,  but  he  proceeded 
to  apprise  his  uncle  of  the  conspiracy,  and  even  revealed  the  names  of 
three  himdred  of  the  chief  conspirators.       The    Ameer    retired   to 
Cordova,  and  at  dawn  on  the  day  when  it  was  arranged  the  I'ebellion 
should  break  out,  three  hundred  heads  were  found  suspended  from  the 
turrets  of  the  Alcasar.     At  the  moment  when  the  news  of  this  crime 
was  known,  the  bloody  proof  of  the  retribution  appeared. 

After  these  events  the  attention  of  Al-hakem  was  directed  to  the 
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obstinate  war  which  the  Ohristians  were  making,  not  only  in  Astunas, 
which  was  of  less  importance,  but  by  the  Franco- Aqnitanos,  which 
was  of  greater  moment.  In  809  an  army,  consisting  of  two  divisions, 
left  for  Barcelona.  One  division,  personally  conducted  by  Hludowig, 
went  against  Tortosa;  and  the  other,  commanded  by  Borel,  Markgraf  of 
Gothia — ^a  name  given  to  the  Frankish  district  on  this  side  of  the 
Pyrenees — and  by  Bera,  Count  of  Barcelona,  proceeded  to  the  margins 
of  the  Ebro,  and  joined  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Aquitania  on  the 
ramparts  of  Tortosa.  The  youthful  Abdu-r-rahman,  son  and  successor 
to  the  Ameer,  and  who  already  served  in  this  war,  marched  jointly  with 
the  Wali  of  Valencia  to  fight  against  the  besiegers,  and  compelled  them 
to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  to  Barcelona,  from  whence  Hludowig 
departed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  Meanwhile  the  Christians 
of  Asturias,  who  probably  were  in  league  with  the  Pranks,  descended 
their  mountains,  crossed  the  Douro,  and  laid  waste  the  north  of 
Lusitania.  Al-hakem  sallied  forth  to  meet  them,  defeated  the  Astiuian 
troops  which  had  advanced  close  upon  Lisbon,  but  was  unable  to 
subjugate  completely  the  Galicians  of  Braga,  who  constantly  made 
attempts,  but  without  coming  to  a  decisive  battle. 

The  attention  of  the  Ameer  was  now  drawn  to  a  more  serious 
danger.  A  new  expedition  of  Aquitanos  was  leaving  Barcelona 
against  Tortosa,  and  ended  with  the  same  result  as  the  former  one.  But 
Al-hakem,  troubled  by  the  Christians  of  the  West,  and  fearing  lest  the 
repeated  attempts  of  Karl,  whose  name  was  now  renowned  throughout 
the  world,  should  prove  fatal  to  Mussalman  Spain,  sent  envoys  to  the 
court  of  Aquisgran  proposing  a  truce,  which  was  accepted.  About  this 
time  (812)  the  war  with  the  King  of  Asturias  (Alfonso  II.)  ceased. 
The  Ameer  then  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Abdu-r>rahman,  and 
delivered  up  to  him  the  duties  of  government,  while  he  himself  retired 
to  his  Alcasar  to  rest  amid  delights.  The  youthful  Ameer  had  already 
signally  distinguished  himself  by  his  martial  spirit  and  bravery  during 
the  preceding  engagements.  The  ex-Ameer,  who  hitherto  had  been  so 
punctual  and  assiduous  in  performing  his  duties,  now  gave  himself  up  to 
licentiousness  and  banquets,  at  which,  against  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
flowed  strong  wines.  A  part  of  the  tributes  collected  were  spent  in  these 
dissolute  feasts,  while  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  Al-hakem 
daily  increased.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  five  thousand 
men  composed  of  Christian  Mosarabes  and  slaves,  which  on  the  smallest 
suspicion  he  would  sentence  to  death.     During  one  of  these  executions 
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the  people  of  one  of  the  districts  mutinied  and  attacked  the  guards  of 
the  Ameer,  whom  they  compelled  to  retire  into  the  Alcasar.  Al-hakem 
felt  his  old  courage  revive.  Heedless  of  the  pleadings  of  his  son  Abdu- 
r-rahman  and  of  the  Wazirs,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
guards  and  furiously  assailed  the  mob.  The  people  fled  in  terror  back 
to  their  district,  where  they  attempted  to  resist  him,  and  blood  flowed 
in  streams.  Three  hundred  heads  were  nailed  to  posts  along  the  liver 
shore.  For  three  days  the  district  was  sacked,  the  inhabitants  all 
expelled,  and  the  town  levelled  to  the  ground.  After  wandering  about, 
these  hapless  people  after  some  time  settled  in  Toledo,  while  a  few 
crossed  over  to  the  Moghreb  and  helped  to  populate  Fez,  a  city  which 
was  being  foimded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameer  Idris  Ibn  Idris. 

The  voice  of  conscience,  however,  avenged  the  terrible  deed  carried 
out  under  the  influence  of  wrath  by  the  Ameer.  From  that  time  a 
furious  madness  took  possession  of  Al-hakem,  and  its  paroxysms  ended 
in  a  profound  melancholy.  After  four  years  of  great  moral  and 
physical  suffering,  this  prince,  whose  ending  was  as  dark  as  his  early 
years  had  been  brilliant,  died  a  slow,  painful  death  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-six  years  (822).  Then  his  son,  Abdu-r-rahman,  ascended  the 
throne,  which  he  had  virtually  filled  since  he  was  acknowledged 
heir  during  the  life  of  his  ill-fated  father.  Abdu-r-rahman  was 
sumamed  Al-modhaffer  (the  victorious).  He  was  an  indomitable 
warrior,  but  gentle  and  merciful  in  peace,  and  ever  ready  to  protect  the 
weak  and  the  lowly.  To  these  moral  gifts  he  united  intellect  and 
education,  and  the  physical  ones  of  a  handsome  figure  and  comely 
countenance.  Scarcely  had  he  been  acclaimed  Ameer  than  his  prowess 
was  called  anew  into  action.  The  aged  Abdullah,  uncle  to  Al-hakem, 
still  survived,  and  lived  in  Tangiers.  When  he  heard  of  the-death  of 
his  nephew,  he  was  fired  anew  with  the  ambition  of  reigning,  and, 
mustering  all  the  men  he  could,  crossed  the  sea.  He  entered  the 
Peninsula,  and  as  he  proceeded  on  his  march  declared  himself  Ameer. 
Abdu-r-rahman  at  once  sallied  out  to  meet  him,  broke  up  his  forces, 
and  compelled  him  to  retire  towards  Valencia.  Persecuted  and  driven 
towards  the  sea,  Abdullah  resisted  for  some  time  in  the  capital,  but  at 
length  convinced  of  the  futility  of  his  attempt,  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  with  Abdu-r-rahman  through  the  intervention  of  his  own 
i  sons,  who  had  continued  faithful  to  the  Ameer.    Then,  in  order  to 

i  gratify  the  old  man's  ambition,  the  prince  granted  him  the  Governor- 

ship of  Muxcia  for  life,  a  post  he  held  for  two  years. 
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Delivered  from  the  anxiety  of  these  domestic  wars,  the  Ameer  was 
able  to  turn  his  attention  to  remedying  the  reverses  sustained  in 
the  interval  on  the  Christian  frontiers,  more  particularly  on  the 
Frankish  side.  The  Counts  of  Aquitania  had  efifected  an  inroad  into 
the  Mussalman  territory,  where  they  left  deep  traces  of  their  passage. 
Abdu-r-rahman  marched  towards  Barcelona,  which  he  placed  in  a  state 
of  seige  for  a  time.  The  Arab  historians  say  he  took  possession  of  it, 
but  the  Christian  chroniclers  doubt  this  assertion.  From  thenqe  he 
proceeded  to  Urgel,  which  fell  into  his  hands ;  the  enemy  was  defeated 
on  all  sides,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  mountains.  Satisfied  with 
these  triumphs,  he  returned  to  Cordova.  At  this  juncture  he  received 
a  proposition  from  the  Basque,  a  race  which  had  never  bowed  to  any 
yoke,  to  form  an  alliance  against  the  Franks.  The  powerful  Ameer 
accepted  the  proposal,  which  proved  a  useful  alliance.  An  army  of 
Aquitanos  entered  as  far  as  Pampeluna,  and,  attacked  by  the  generals 
on  the  frontiers,  and  by  the  new  allies  of  the  sovereign  of  Cordova, 
were  destroyed  in  the  ravines.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  this  expedition 
was  taken  captive  and  conducted  to  the  capital  with  a  great  number 
of  prisoners. 

While  this  war  took  place  Abdu-r-rahman  was  sending  his  cousin 
Obeydullah  Ibnu-1-balensi  against  the  Asturians.  The  raids  efifected 
by  Alfonso  II.  had  seriously  disturbed  the  Mussalmans.  According 
to  Arab  historians,  the  war  waged  by  Obeydullah  was  attended  hy 
happy  results,  and  compelled  the  King  of  Oviedo  to  take  refuge  in  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains  and  in  fortified  places. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Saracen  general  returned  to  the  capital 
than  the  Christians  sallied  out  from  their  hiding-places  and  I'enewed 
the  attacks  on  the  territories  of  the  Ameer,  and  compelled  him  to 
sustain  a  perpetual  war  against  this  indomitable,  restless  people,  whose 
raids  and  devastations  were  a  presage  of  the  lightning-flashes  which 
later  on  would  strike  down  and  destroy  the  Mussalman  Empire  in 
the  Peninsula. 

On  this  occasion  Aizon,  a  Crothic  Count,  had  rebelled  against 
Hludowig,  who,  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  had  succeeded  to  the 
Frankish  throne.  Aizon  had  taken  possession  of  some  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  Saracens,  and  sought  the  aid  of  Abdullah  against 
Hludowig.  Arab  troops  were  already  on  the  road  to  aid  him,  and  the 
Ameer  was  preparing  to  follow  to  take  the  command  in  person,  when 
an  unforeseen  circumstance  altered  his  plans.     This  prince  was  liberal 
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to  excess.  On  all  sides  he  multiplied  works  and  erected  sumptuous 
buildings,  and  rendered  the  capital  splendid.  Not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  lavished  upon  all  who  contributed  to  his  pleasures  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  which  daily  poured  into  the  State  coffers  through 
heavy  taxations.  The  people  grew  weary  of  these  exactions,  and 
became  disoontented.  Hludowig  was  aware  of  this,  as  is  proved  by 
a  letter  to  the  people  of  Merida  inciting  them  to  rebellion.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  ancient  Lusitania  were  principally  Chris- 
tian Mosarabes,  who  were  greatly  irritated  by  this  taxation.  The 
revolution  broke  out  in  Merida.  At  the  head  was  one  Mohammed, 
formerly  a  collector  of  taxes  dismissed  by  the  Ameer.  The  houses  of 
the  Wazirs,  or  Ministers,  were  attacked  and  destroyed,  while  the  people 
flew  to  arms  to  prevent  devastation.  By  order  of  Abdu-r-rahman, 
the  garrison  of  Toledo  and  the  troops  stationed  along  the  Gharb  came 
to  besiege  the  rebels.  The  Ameer,  fearing  lest  this  wealthy  and 
populous  city  should  be  destroyed,  were  he  to  allow  the  armed  forces 
to  enter  in,  decided  not  to  attack  those  inside,  but  to  confine  them  by 
encircling  the  walls  closely.  Within  the  besieged  city  discontent  began 
to  reign,  and  at  length  the  city  was  delivered  up  through  treacheiy, 
while  Mohammed  and  some  of  the  ringleaders  saved  themselves. 

But  the  same  causes  of  discontent  existed  in  other  places  besides 
Merida,  and  the  luckless  issue  of  this  first  attempt  did  not  discourage 
the  people  irritated  by  this  oppression.  Toledo  followed  the  example 
set  by  Merida.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  Monarchy  of  the  Visigoths 
was  principally  peopled  by  Christian  Mozarabes  and  rich  Jews,  and 
among  them  was  soon  found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Hixam  Al-atibi, 
one  of  the  most  opulent  young  men  of  Toledo.  Money  and  arms  were 
soon  distributed,  and  the  Moorish  guards  of  the  Alcasar  suborned. 
The  revolution  then  broke  out.  The  Wall  was  then  absent  fi*om  the 
city,  but  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  outbreak  he  sent  word  to  Abdu-r- 
rahman,  who,  without  loss  of  time,  sent  his  son  Umeyyah  against 
Toledo.  Meanwhile  the  rebels  garrisoned  the  city  with  their  less  ex- 
[lerienced  soldiers,  and  proceeded  to  sally  out  and  meet  the  troops  sent 
to  repress  them.  Fortune  favoured  the  Toledans,  which  encouraged 
them  to  continue  the  rebellion.  Tliis  state  of  discord  lasted  three  years, 
during  which  Umeyyah  was  unable  to  obtain  any  decisive  advantage 
against  the  Toledans,  until  the  latter  fell  into  a  snare  laid  for  them  near 
the  river  Alberche,  and  a  great  number  perished.  The  fugitives  took  re- 
fuge in  Toledo,  which,  in  spite  of  the  repulse,  they  continued  to  defend. 
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The  Wall  of  Merida  came  with  his  men  to  assist  TJmeyyah,  and 
they  obtained  a  signal  victory.  The  fugitive  Mohammed  had  collected 
some  forces  in  the  district  of  Lisbon,  and  aware  of  the  absence  of 
the  Wali  of  Merida,  and,  moreover,  that  the  city  was  insufficiently 
defended,  proceeded  to  the  capital.  By  degrees  his  followers  intro- 
duced themselves  into  the  city,  and  he  was  able  to  effect  an  entrance 
and  took  possession  of  Merida.  When  this  became  known,  Abdu-r- 
rahman  in  person  marched  with  his  men  and  came  to  Merida,  where  at 
first  he  met  with  an  active  resistance,  but  at  length  the  rebels  were 
forced  to  yield,  and  the  Ameer  took  possession  of  the  city,  out  of 
which  once  again  the  rebel  Mohammed  was  able  to  escape. 

Notwithstanding  the  example  of  Merida,  Toledo  still  resisted.  For 
the  space  of  nine  years  the  dexterous  Hixam  preserved  the  city 
independent  of  the  Ameer,  resisting  all  the  generals  which  the  latter 
sent  against  him,  and  even  destroying  whole  forces.  At  length, 
reduced  and  driven  with  his  men  to  occupy  solely  the  town  itself, 
and  being  wounded,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wali  Abdu-1-ruf, 
who  directed  the  siege,  and  reduced  Toledo  to  the  last  eictremity. 
The  Wali  ordered  Hixam  to  be  decapitated,  and  took  possession  of 
the  city. 

The  death  of  Hixam  put  an  end  to  the  revolution,  and  the  sway 
of  Abdu-r-rahman  remained  undisputed.  The  news  of  peace  filled 
with  joy  the  spirits  of  those  who  already  were  weary  of  this  continued 
civil  war;  but  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Ameer  did  not  allow  him  a 
long  rest.  The  troops  of  the  Gharb  received  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
holy  war  against  the  King  of  Galicia  (as  the  Saracens  denominated  the 
Monarch  of  Asturias),  and  the  troops  of  Axarkia,  or  of  the  east, 
to  attack  the  Christians  from  the  land  of  the  Franks.  These  wars, 
which  caused  so  many  ravages  on  both  sides,  were  sustained  by  the 
Mussalmans  rather  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  troops  in  good 
martial  order  than  for  glory,  or  to  extend  their  dominions,  which 
were  already  becoming  narrowed. 

At  this  juncture  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  for  the 
first  time,  new  and  unexpected  enemies  for  the  Christian  as  well  as 
for  Mahommedan  Spain.  These  were  the  Normans.  Those  barbarians 
of  Jutland,  who  left  the  Baltic  in  fragile  barques,  were  already  spread- 
ing terror  along  the  shores  of  England  and  France.  Crossing  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  they  came  to  visit  with  robberies  and  death  and 
desolation  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
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When  the  Normans  attempted  to  land  in  Corunna  (853),  Kamiro  I., 
who  was  then  reigning  in  Oviedo,  sent  against  them  forces  which 
repulsed  them  and  destroyed  some  of  their  barques.  Meeting  with  no 
success  with  the  Christians,  they  followed  the  sea  coast  towards  the 
Gharb.  Rf  ty-f  our  Scandinavian  pirates  entered  the  Tagus  and  effected 
a  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  devastating  the  outskirts  of  Lisbon. 
From  thence  they  continued  their  terrible  voyage,  going  from  place  to 
place  sacking  all  the  open  spots,  and  even  dared  to  ascend  the  Guadal- 
quivir up  to  Seville,  which  they  partly  destroyed.  Repulsed  by  the 
people  of  the  adjacent  lands,  who  had  all  collected  together  to  resist  the 
incursion,  they  sallied  forth  again  before  they  were  captured  by  a 
squadron  of  fifteen  war-ships  sent  by  Abdu-r-rahman  to  hinder  their 
progress.  The  pirates  then  returned  by  the  same  way  they  came, 
and  continued  to  assault  the  coasts  of  the  Gharb,  meanwhile  that 
Abdu-r-rahman  sent  orders  to  the  Elayids  of  Santarem  and  Coimbra  to 
garrison  the  shores  and  beach,  and  drive  away  these  disagreeable  visitors, 
against  whose  sudden  assaults  resistance  nearly  always  arrived  too  late. 
Convinced  that  the  only  way  to  destroy  the  Normans  was  by  sea, 
Abda-r-rahman  ordered  the  construction  of  a  fleet  in  Cadiz,  Carthagena, 
and  Toledo,  intrusting  the  naval  affairs  to  his  son  Yacub,  and  taking 
every  precaution  possible  to  succour  promptly  any  part  assailed  by  the 
Normans. 

From  that  time  Abdu-r-rahman  turned  his  attention  to  adorning 
Cordova  and  other  cities  with  useful  and  superb  buildings.  When 
axty  years  of  age  he  had  his  son  Mohammed  proclaimed  successor,  and 
soon  after  died,  esteemed  for  lus  active  character,  cultured  mind,  a 
valiant  captain,  and  the  most  illustrious  Ameer  who  had  as  yet  ruled 
Moslem  Spain. 

Mohamtmed  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  was  endowed  with  similar  gifts  to  his  father.  Desirous  of  adding 
lostre  to  the  Saracen  arms,  he  ordered  the  Walis  of  Merida  and  of 
Zaragoza  to  attack  respectively  the  Christians  of  Galicia  and  the 
Franks.  His  plans,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  ever-turbulent 
spirit  of  his  subjects. 

Musa  Ibn  Zeyad,  a  renegade  Christian  and  Wali  of  Zaragoza,  and 
his  son  the  Wali  of  Toledo,  had  been,  it  was  said,  dismissed  by  the 
Ameer.  A  desire  of  revenge  induced  them  to  seek  an  alliance  with 
the  ChriBtiaiis,  which  when  once  secured,  they  mutinied  in  their 
respective  diBtricts,  and  took  possession  of   many  important  cities, 
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establishing  a  kind  of  independent  government,  which  included  the 
territories  of  Zaragoza,  Tudela,  Huesca,  and  Toledo,  and  extended  to 
one-third  of  the  Peninsula.  While  Lupo  or  Lopia  Ibn  Musa,  the  son 
of  Ibn  Zeyad,  was  collecting  forces  in  Toledo  to  resist  Mohammed,  his 
father  dared  to  wage  war  against  the  Franks.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Musa  allied  with  Navarre,  a  kingdom  founded  in  the  ancient  Province 
of  Aquitania  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  over  which  the  successors 
of  Karl,  or  Charlemagne,  had  assumed  a  dominion,  which  the  new  allies 
of  Musa  opposed.  The  latter  passed  over  the  mountains  and  ravaged 
the  south  of  Gallias  with  such  success  that  the  Franks  were  forced  to 
ofifer  him  terms  of  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  Ameer  proceeded  on  to  Toledo,  and  although  he 
caught  the  enemies  in  a  snare  laid  for  them  and  there  was  a  great 
slaughter,  he  was  imable  to  reduce  the  city,  and  retired  to  Cordova, 
leaving  his  son  Al-mundhir,  who  had  just  entered  the  profession  of 
arms,  to  continue  the  siege* 

The  siege  continued  for  a  long  time ;  but  the  aid  which  Musa  Ibn 
Zeyad  afforded  Lupo  or  Lopia  compelled  the  generals  of  the  Ameer  to 
raise  the  siege.  The  civil  war  was  prolonged.  At  length  Musa  was 
overthrown  by  Ordoiio  I.  in  a  fierce  battle  which  took  place  near 
Clavijos,  a  battle  due  to  the  arrogant  Wali  having  ventured  to  enter  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  Asturias  to  found  in  the  Rioja  the  Castle  of 
Albayada,  and  this  engagement  so  weakened  him  that  he  was  forced 
with  the  remnants  of  his  army  to  retire  to  Zaragoza,  while  Toledo 
capitulated,  and  Lopia  was  compelled  to  seek  aid  from  the  conqueror  of 
his  father  to  succour  him  against  Mohammed,  and  was  constrained  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  land  of  his  new  ally. 

Soon  after  the  submission  of  Toledo,  the  Normans,  a  second  time 
repelled  from  the  coasts  of  Galicia  which  they  attempted  to  infest, 
renewed  their  attempts  to  enter  along  the  sea-coast  of  Mussalman 
Spain.  After  causing  great  havoc,  and  driven  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
Ameer,  they  re-embarked,  and  proceeded  to  spread  the  terror  of  their 
name  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  even  as  far  as 
the  Sea  of  Greece.  Then,  laden  with  spoils,  they  dared  to  return  to 
winter  on  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  from  whence  they  went  back  to 
Scandinavia  in  the  spring. 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  Oviedo,  encouraged  by  the  victory  in 
Clavijos,  proceeded  towards  the  south-east  to  reduce  to  arms  Coria, 
Salamanca,  and  other  towns.    Mohammed,  disquieted  by  the  progress 
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of  the  Christians,  sent  against  them  a  large  army  commanded  by 
Al-mundhir,  who  encountered  them  on  the  shores  of  the  Douro,  and, 
according  to  Arab  historians,  broke  them  up.    From  thence  Al-mundhir 
marched  to  the  eastern  frontier,  or  the  land  of  the  Franks,  where,  after 
obtaining  new  successes  against  the  Christians,  he  retired  to  Cordova. 
There  was  no  respite  of  combats  between  the  two  inimical  races. 
Ordooo  made  an  onset  to  the  south  of  Lisbon.     The  Ameer,  in  revenge, 
invaded  Cralicia  with  the  troops  of  Andalusia,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Santiago.     But  very  quickly  did  the  civil  war  prevent  him  from  con- 
tinuing his  inroads  on  the  Christians.     Distiu*bances  and  revolutions, 
it  appears,  had  taken  place  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  part  of  the 
forces  of  the  Ameer  were  directed  to  combating  the  insurgents.     These 
frequent  eruptions  were  unavoidable  in  Mussalman  Spain,  where  a 
deficiency  existed  of  political  institutions  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain 
a  social  union.     The  mutual  aversions  springing  from  the  diversities  of 
races,  not  only  of  Arabs  and  Berbers,  but  between  these  and  the 
Christian   Mozarabes  (the  natural  enemies  of  these  two  classes  of 
conquerors),  separated  by  a  diversity  of  origin,  belief,  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  a  conquered  people.    The  narrative  of  the  civil  wars  which  arose 
during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Mohammed  as  Ameer  is  told  by 
Arab  historians  in  such  a  confused  manner  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  verify  their  statements  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  sketch 
without  falling  into  grave  errors.     It  seems,  however,  certain  that  at 
this  juncture  commenced  the  first  attempts  at  revolution  initiated  by 
Omar  Ibn  Hafssun,  the  renowned  general  who  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  Peninsula  during  the  reign  of  Al-mundhir, 

As  soon  as  these  civil  disturbances  would  permit  it,  Mohammed 
directed  his  forces  against  the  Christians  in  the  kingdom  of  Asturias, 
whos^e  importance  and  power  was  daily  increasing.  The  death  of 
QrdoDO  I.  aroused  internal  contentions,  which  the  Saracens  took  advan- 
tage of.  A  fleet  was  despatched  to  the  coast  of  Cralicia,  while  the 
Walis  on  the  frontier  were  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Christians. 
The  attempt,  however,  failed,  owing  to  a  terrific  tempest,  which  wrecked 
^e  Saracen  fleet  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Minho.  Alfonso  III., 
who  was  already  reigning  peacefully  in  Asturias,  drew  courage  from 
this  event  to  invade  the  Mussalman  territories,  took  Salamanca, 
and  besieged  Coria.  Repelled  by  the  Saracens,  who  effected  an  entiy 
into  Galicia,  they  were,  however,  destroyed  at  a  turn  of  a  narrow  defile 
with  great  loss  of  life.     Alfonso  III.  proceeded  anew  towards  the 
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south,  and  took  possession  of  the  more  important  cities  of  the  modern 
Province  of  Beira.  The  forces  of  the  Ameer  had  been  divided,  owing 
to  the  Wali  of  Zaragoza  having  rebelled,  and  a  brother  of  his  made 
himself  master  of  Tudela.  The  prince  Al-mundhir,  who  marched 
against  them,  could  not  obtain  any  decisive  advantage,  and  meanwhile 
the  turbiilent  Toledans  acclaimed  as  Wali,  Abdullah,  son  of  Lopia, 
their  former  chief  in  the  past  disturbances.  The  poUtical  horizon  was 
dismal  indeed  for  the  Ameer.  Musa,  the  Wali  of  Zaragoza,  was 
assassinated  by  his  own  partisans,  while  Abdullah,  vainly  expecting' 
assistance  from  the  King  of  Oviedo  who  felt  he  was  insufficiently 
prepared  to  resist  the  forces  sent  against  him,  fled,  leaving  the  Toledans 
to  the  mercy  of  Mohammed,  who  generously  forgave  them. 

The  imsuccessf  ul  attempt  against  the  Christians  of  Asturias,  added 
to  famine  and  the  pestilence  which  at  the  time  was  devastating  the 
Peninsula,  induced  the  Ameer  to  hold  a  truce  with  Alfonso  III.,  but 
hardly  had  the  term  expired  than  the  latter  invaded  farther  than  the 
Christians  had  ever  reached — that  is  to  say,  to  Sierra  Morena.  There 
he  broke  up  the  forces  which  opposed  him,  and  subjugated  various 
towns  of  modem  Portugal,  and  then  retired  tb  his  States.  These 
triimiphs  were  mainly  due  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  Mussalman 
Spain.  The  rebel  Omar  Ibn  Hafssun  was  actively  labouring  to  muster 
together  both  Mosarabes  and  Christians.  The  news  of  the  progress 
effected  by  the  Asturian  arms  compelled  the  Ameer  to  tiun  his  atten- 
tion to  that  frontier,  leaving  the  punishment  of  Omar  Ibn  Hafssun  to 
Al-mimdhir,  and  to  Abu- Abdullah,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  former 
revolution,  and  who  attempted,  and  in  fact  was,  re-instated  in  the 
favour  of  Mohammed.  This  able  but  turbulent  soldier  had  almost 
concluded  putting  down  the  rebellion,  when,  disappointed  of  obtaining 
the  post  of  Wali  of  Zaragoza,  he,  with  the  city,  rebelled  and  joined 
the  partisans  of  Hafssun,  against  whom  he  had  formerly  fought.  Al- 
mundhir  then  marched  against  him;  but  unable  to  effect  the  surrender 
of  Zaragoza,  he  contented  himself  with  attacking  Alava  and  Old 
Castillo,  provinces  which  were  already  in  the  possession  of  the  King 
of  Oviedo.  Meeting  with  a  resolute  resistance  from  the  Counts  who 
defended  that  frontier,  he  proceeded  against  Leon ;  but  apprised  that 
Alfonso  III.  awaited  him  on  vantage-groimd,  the  prince  retreated  to 
Cordova,  desolating  some  of  the  towns  on  his  way. 

The  war  between   Christians  and  Saracens  was   long  and  active. 
Both  desired  peace,  more  particularly  Mohammed,  who  was  harassed 
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by  the  rebellion  of  Abu- Abdullah.  He  made  proposals  of  peace  to 
the  'K'lng  of  Asturias,  which  were  accepted,  a  truce  bemg  held  in 
Cordova  between  Mohammed  and  the  envoys  of  Alfonso  III.  (833)4 
But  if  the  Mussalman  and  the  Christian  rested  awhile  from  their 
combats,  the  clangour  of  their  arms  did  not  cease.  Omar  Ibn 
Hafsson,  allied  to  Abu-Abdullah,  was  an  adversary  strong,  and 
capable  of  offering  a  protracted  resistance  against  the  government 
of  Cordova.  After  three  years  of  skirmishes  and  encounters  the 
forces  of  Mohammed  were  broken  up  in  a  battle,  and  its  commander 
Abdu-1-hamed  taken  prisoner,  leaving  the  insurgents,  for  a  time  at 
least,  secure. 

In  the  midst  of  these  wrestlings  the  year  876  commenced,  which 
was  to  see  the  death  of  Mohammed,  who,  besides  the  good  name  he  left 
behind,  as  well  as  his  father  the  Ameer,  was  lamented  for  his  high 
reputation  as  a  talented  poet,  a  gift  highly  valued  by  the  Arabs,  and  a 
clever  caligrapher,  a  gift  no  less  esteemed  by  them.  He  possessed  a 
deep  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  was  a  consummate  orator* 
The  continued  wars  and  perturbed  state  of  Spain  were  the  only 
causes  which  prevented  him  from  promoting  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion as  from  his  talents  would  be  expected  of  him. 

Two  years  previous  to  his  death,  Al-mundhir  had  been  declared 
soocessor  to  the  throne.  The  long  service  which  he  had  rendered  to 
Spanish  Islamism  and  to  the  Ameer  fully  entitled  him  to  this  reward. 
From  his  earliest  years,  it  might  be  truly  said,  he  was  clothed  in  mail. 
And  now  that  he  was  raised  to  the  Ameership  it  was  not  granted  to 
him  to  rest  from  his  past  fatigues.  During  this  time  Omar  Ibn  Haf^un 
succeeded  in  removing  the  obstacles  existing  between  him  and  the  other 
insurgent  chiefs.  In  this  way  he  was  able  to  employ  the  imited 
forces  under  his  obedience,  and  which  daily  increased.  At  the  head  of 
ten  thousand  knights,  .besides  foot-soldiers,  he  proceeded  towards 
Toledo,  where  he  secretly  had  made  friends.  The  inhabitants,  ever 
seeking  new  excitements,  received  him  with  demonstrations  of  joy. 
Al-mundhir  apprehended  the  danger  of  daring  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Omar,  who  already  styled  himself  Ameer,  and  ordered  the  garrisons  of 
Aodalusia  and  Merida  to  join  together,  sending  before  them,  against 
Toledo,  Hixam,  with  the  flower  of  his  cavalry.  The  rebel,  fearing  a 
long,  unequal  combat  from  his  well-disciplined  guards,  resorted  to 
deceit.  He  proposed  a  truce  to  enable  him  to  retire  into  private  life, 
Qigaging  to  deliver  up  Toledo,  and  showing  signs  of  repentance  for  the 
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attempts.  Hixam  joined  in  persuading  the  Ameer  to  accept  the 
proposal,  and,  in  fact,  Omar  quitted  the  city,  pretending  to  forsake  it 
altogether ;  while  he,  meantime,  left  all  things  prepared  for  carrying 
out  his  designs.  Leaving  the  troops  of  the  Ameer  to  garrison  Toledo, 
the  hajib  returned  to  Cordova.  He  had  scarcely  left  than  Ibn  Hafssun 
returned,  and  assisted  by  his  confederates,  who  had  remained  concealed 
within  the  city,  he  retook  Toledo,  and  also  the  neighbouring  castles 
which  had  been  abandoned.  The  news  of  this  event  cost  Hixam  his 
life,  and  his  two  sons  their  liberty,  because  Al-mundhir,  who  had  never 
felt  any  predilection  for  the  old  minister  of  Mohammed,  now  accused 
him  of  complicity  with  the  rebels.  The  Ameer  then  in  person 
marched  against  Omar ;  but  the  latter  had  distributed  his  troops  at  all 
the  castles  and  fortified  places  of  which  he  waa  now  master.  With 
varied  success  this  war  was  prolonged  for  over  a  year,  until  Al-mundhir 
was  slain  when  assaulting  the  Castle  of  Bixter,  or  Zobaxter,  one  of  the 
greatest  strongholds  possessed  by  Hafssun  (888).  Thus  ended  the 
sixth  Ameer  of  Spain  of  the  race  of  Beni-TJmeyyas  in  an  inglorious 
combat,  and  after  only  two  years'  reign. 

Abdullah,  brother  of  Al-mundhir,  who  was  in  the  army,  at  once 
proceeded  to  Cordova,  where  he  was  acclaimed  Ameer  without  meeting 
any  opposition.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  liberate  the  sons  of 
Hixam,  who  had  been  unjustly  punished,  and  he  entrusted  to  them 
important  charges.  This  proceeding  occasioned  new  dissensions  to 
break  out,  and  this  time  in  the  very  bosom  of  his  own  family.  His 
own  son,  who  was  a  personal  enemy  to  the  sons  of  Hixam,  leagued 
himself  to  his  brother  Al-asbagh,  and  their  imcle  Al-kasim,  against 
the  Ameer.  The  latter,  apprised  of  the  plot,  sent  Abdu-r-rahman 
Al-modhaflfer  or  Al-mutref,  another  son  of  his,  to  labour  in  reducing 
the  rebels.  The  attempt  proved  a  useless  one.  Mohammed  rose  up 
with  the  Province  of  Jaen  at  the  same  time  as  the  Ameer  was 
marching  against  Ibn  Hafssun,  and  routing  him  close  to  the  margins 
of  the  Tagus,  severed  the  communication  between  the  two  flying 
corps  of  the  insurgents  and  Toledo,  and  narrowed  the  circle  of 
the  siege.  He  then  received  the  news  of  the  unsuccessful  mission 
of  Abdu-r-rahman,  and  likewise  of  the  two  seditions  which  had  burst 
out  in  Lisbon  and  Merida.  In  the  midst  of  these  conflicts  Abdullah 
did  not  lose  courage.  A  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Tagus  commanded  by  the 
Wazir  Abu  Othman,  while  he  himself  proceeded  with  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  to  Merida,  which  he  reduced  to  obedience.    Apprised  of 
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the  rismg  in  Jaen,  he  then  marched  towards  it,  destroyed  the  troops 
which  came  out  to  oppose  him,  and  took  possession  of  Jaen.  Leaving 
Ahdu-r-rahman  Al-modhaffer  in  charge  to  disperse  the  remaining 
partisans  of  Mohammed,  he  went  to  Toledo  to  strengthen  the  siege. 
The  combat  between  the  brothers  was  long,  but  he  who  fought  for  his 
father  caught  his  brother  and  uncle  in  an  engagement.  The  captive 
prince  did  not  long  survive  his  imprisonment  by  his  brother,  who,  it  is 
said,  poisoned  him.  A  portion  of  the  conquered  fled  to  the  mountains^ 
and  the  rest  went  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Omar. 

Omar  sustained  an  obstinate  resistance  against  the  Ameer,  and  the 
war  was  prolonged  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Abdullah.  The  ranks 
of  the  son  of  Hafssun  were  daily  strengthened,  and  assuming  an  impor- 
tance which  was  increasing. 

One  of  the  Generals  of  Omar  called  Ahmed  felt  himself  sufficiently 

powerful   to  attack  the    King  of    Oviedo,   who,   since   the  time  of 

Mohammed,  had  been  at  peace  with    the    government  of   Cordova. 

Alfonso  III.  defeated  Ahmed  in  a  sanguinary  battle  near  Zamora,  and 

advanced  against  Toledo  with  no  better  success  than  Abdullah.     These 

events,  which  united  in  closer  bonds  the  fellowship  between  Oviedo  and 

Cordova,  and  from  which  it  might  appear  good  results  would  accrue 

to  the  Ameer,  only,  however,   engendered    evils.      The  enemies   of 

Abdullah  took  religion  as  an  occasion  to  promote  popular  discontent 

against  him.      They  accused  him  of  being  a  bad  Mussalman  on  account 

of  his  alliance  with  the  Christians,  which  gave  them  the  opportunity  of 

f«pilling  the  blood  of  the  true  believers.     This  accusation  had  the  desired 

effect.     Symptoms  of  sedition  began  to  appear.     They  spoke  of  refusing 

to  pay  tributes,  and  Kasim,  the  rebel  uncle  of  Abdullah,  whom  he  had 

forgiven,  was  already  inciting  the  people  of  Seville  to  disobedience. 

The  Ameer  then  ordered  him   to  be  taken  prisoner  and   poisoned, 

and  had  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  banished  from  Seville.     Meanwhile 

Omar  did  not  rest,  and  the  war  grew  fierce  between  his  own  partisans 

And  those  of  Abdullah.     Defeated  by  the  Wali  Abu  Othman,  he  retired 

to  Toledo,  where  the  forces  of  the  Ameer  had  not  ventured  to  attack 

f'T  three  years.     Prince  Al-modhaffer,  who  had  succeeded  in  pacifying 

the  districts  of  the  south,  now  besought  the  post  of  governing  Merida, 

held  by  Aba  Othman,  with  the  intention  of  infusing  spirit  into  the  war 

^^  Toledo.     The  aged  Wali  acceded   promptly,  but  nevertheless  the 

^^*<^ni  of  ill-will   against  his  successor  rankled  within.     Nominated 

^*H^iQ  of  the  Guards  of  the  Alcasar  in  Cordova,  he  unceasingly  labomed 
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to  induce  Abdullah  agomst  the  interests  of  Al-modhafifer,  to  name 
as  his  successor  the  youthful  Abdu-r-rahman,  son  of  the  Prince 
Mohammed  who  died  in  prison.  He  had  been  brought  up  by  his  grand- 
father, who  bore  him  great  affection  on  account  of  his  moral  gifts 
and  the  intellectual  powers  which  dowered  him.  Abu  Othman  suc- 
ceeded in  his  wishes.  Feeling  that  his  death  was  approaching, 
Abdullah  summoned  Al-modhaffer  to  agree  to  the  election  of  his 
nephew.  Whether  through  generosity  of  heart,  or  from  remoi;^  for 
having  poisoned  his  brother,  the  prince  not  only  consented,  but  more- 
over promised  to  protect  and  defend  the  new  Ameer  as  his  own  son. 
Soon  after  this  event  Abdullah  died  (912),  and  Abdu-r-iuhman  Ibn 
Mohammed,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  gi-andfather,  was 
acclaimed,  being  then  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  third  of  the  name  of  Abdu-r-rahman,  and  Arab  superstition  drew 
from  this  circumstance  presages  that  the  youth  would  equal  in  gloiy 
his  two  illustrious  predecessors  of  the  same  name.  The  hopes  reposed 
in  him  induced  the  Mussalmans  to  invest  him  with  the  title  of  Amir- 
cd'Mumenivi  (Prince  of  Believers),  a  title  which  belonged  to  the  CaUphs 
of  Bagdad  and  to  the  Ameers  of  Spain.  Shortly  after  was  superadded 
that  of  Imaum  (Pontiff),  which,  added  to  his  other  title,  was  equal 
to  being  called  Caliph,  or  Supreme  Chief,  religiously  and  politically,  of 
Islamism.  *  This  proves  that  the  decadeniee  of  the  Beni-Umeyyahs  was 
beginning  to  be  felt.  And,  in  truth,  while  civil  wars  were  multiplying, 
and  threatened  to  destroy  the  union  of  the  Mussalman  Empire  in 
Spain,  the  Christian  Monarchy  of  Asturias  was  gaining  groimd  and 
strength  to  the  point  of  effectually  combating  against  those  who,  but 
a  century  earlier,  had  held  her  with  no  greater  esteem  than  as  a 
despicable  association  of  miserable  adventurers. 

The  first  business  the  Caliph  attended  to  was  putting  down 
the  revolution  of  Omar.  Forty,  thousand  men,  picked  from  among 
those  who  had  volunteered  to  take  part  in  this  affair,  accompanied 
Al-modhaffer  and  his  nephew  to  the  district  of  Toledo.  The  castles 
fortified  by  the  enemy  all  fell  successively  into  his  power,  but  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Goths  resisted.  Omar,  meanwhile,  was  approaching  with 
an  army  which  exceeded  in  numbers  that  of  the  Caliph.  Al-modhaffer 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  a  battle  ensued.  The  two  armies  fought 
valiantly,  and  for  a  long  time  the  victory  was  undecided,  but  at  length 
Abdu-r-rahman  won  the  day,  the  battle-field  being  covered  with  ten 
thousand  slain.    The  fugitive  Omar  took  refuge  in  Hins-Oonca, 
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The    youthful   Caliph    returned    to    Cordova,   and    Al-modhaflter 
continued  unrelentlessly  to  pursue  the  partisans  of  the  Hafssuns. 

The  partisans  of  Omar  were  principally  Berbers,  and  were 
numerous  enough  to  offer  a  long  resistance  to  Abdu-r-rahman.  After 
meeting  with  several  repulses,  and  when  Zaragoza  had  already 
sabHiitted,  Omar  ventured  to  propose  to  Abdu-r-rahman  to  allow 
him  to  reign  in  peace  over  the  eastern  frontiers,  w^hich  he  would 
defend  against  the  Christians,  while  he,  on  his  part,  would  deliver  up 
Toledo,  with  all  the  strongholds  and  places  which  were  under  his 
authority  along  the  west  of  Spain.  The  Caliph  indignantly  rejected 
these  proposals,  declaring  to  the  envoys  of  Ibn  Haf  ssun  that  the  only 
manner  of  obtaining  peace  would  be  by  a  speedy  submission.  Tliil 
reply  induced  the  rebel  to  dr&w  new  strength,  and  he  desperately 
continued  to  defend  himself  until  his  death.  He  left  two  sons,  Jafer 
and  Suleyman,  who,  inheriting  t'leir  father's  energy  and  martial  spirit, 
continued  to  wage  war  against  Al-modhaffer,  who  took  upon  himself  to 
conduct  this  war.  Distui'bances  rose  up  in  the  district  of  Jaen,  due 
not  only  to  the  turbtilent  spiiit  of  the  people,  but  also  to  the  exactions 
and  taxes  and  to  the  undisciplined  condition  of  the  soldiers.  To  these 
evils  were  added  famine  and  pestilence,  which  were  desolating  Africa 
and  Spain.  All  these  adverse  circumstances  and  evils  seemed  to  belie 
the  hopes  which  the  election  of  Abdu-r-rahman  had  inspired,  but  at 
length  the  situation  began  to  improve.  The  disturbances  in  Jaen  were 
put  down,  and  the  Toledans,  driven  to  despair  by  one  of  the  longest 
sieges  known  in  history,  and  seeing  their  neighbouring  districts  all 
destroyed,  and  they  themselves  forsaken  by  Jafer  who  had  shared  and 
borne  with  them  so  many  trials,  at  length  threw  open  the  city  gates  to 
the  Caliph  (927).  He  took  possession  of  the  capital,  and  generously 
pardoned  the  inhabitants. 

But  while  the  Caliph  was  sustaining  these  civil  wars  the  Christians 
of  Oviedo  and  Navarre  continued  the  wars  against  him,  and  the 
Moslem  arms  were  not  always  victorious.  In  another  part  of  this 
history  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  the  military  successes  which 
occurred  during  the  reign  of  Ordono  II. 

By  the  death  of  Ordono,  the  Christians,  who  were  themselves 
engaged  in  domestic  dissensions,  were  precluded  from  rigorously 
proeecuting  the  Saracens,  although  they  effected  some  raids  into  the 
enemy's  territory  whenever  their  internal  disturbances  allowed  them 
to  direct  their   forces  against  them.     The  same   occurred  with  the 
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Mussalmans.  It  appears  that  Abdu-r-rahman  was  not  very  willing 
to  combat  the  Ohrifitians,  whose  indomitable  valour  and  ferocity 
rendered  them  formidable  foes,  and  whose  territories,  moreover,  were 
not  considered  sufficiently  rich  or  cultivated  to  aiSbrd  the  Mussalmans 
rich  spoils  with  which  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  robberies  and 
damages  effected  by  the  Christians  in  the  Mussalman  States,  which 
were  more  opulent  and  cultivated.  For  this  reason  Ramiro  felt  himself 
secure  on  his  throne,  and  continued  to  follow  the  policy  of  his  two 
predecessors,  Alfonso  III.  and  Ordono  II.  His  first  care  was  to  form 
an  army  sufficiently  strong  to  inspire  terror  in  the  States  of  Abdu-r- 
rahman.  He  then  effected  an  unexpected  entry  as  far  as  Magerit 
(Madrid),  which  he  laid  waste,  and  returned  unscathed  to  Leon.  The 
success  of  this  undertaking  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Caliph  was  drawn  away  to  other  affairs,  which  we  shall 
briefly  narrate,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  comprehend  the  events 
which  followed. 

The  reader  who  has  patiently  followed  us  in  the  narrative  of  the 
series  of  revolutions  which  Spain  suffered  from  the  date  of  the  Arab 
Conquest,  wdll  perceive  that  the  weakness  and  want  of  harmony  of  the 
political  institutions  founded  on  the  false  or  incomplete  doctrines  of 
the  Koran,'  the  diversity  of  races  united  by  the  one  moral  bond  of  a 
common  belief,  and  the  unlimited  despotism  of  the  supreme  powers 
were  the  primary  causes  of  the  violent  state  of  the  social  body,  the 
continued  agitation  of  which  causes  on  the  spirit  a  kind  of  vertigo. 

We  have  seen  nought  else  pass  before  oiu*  mental  view  during  the 
last  two  centuries  but  rebellion,  battled,  dismemberment  of  States, 
following  one  another  rapidly.  We  see  civilisation  proving  insufficient 
to  oppose  barriers  to  these  disorders,  which  are  daily  renewed, 
transported,  multiplied,  and  taking  every  change  of  aspect  and 
seeking  new  pretexts.  The  scene  which  Spain  presented  to  us  is 
reproduced  in  Africa  and  repeated  in  Asia;  indeed,  wherever  the 
sectaries  of  the  Propbet  carried  the  Moslem  faith,  and  the  organisation 
founded  on  that  belief.  While  Christianity  was  laying  the  basis  of 
peace  and  order  amid  the  semi-barbarian  and  ferocious  people  of 
the  West  who  adored  the  God  of  Calvary,  the  Mahommed  people  of 
the  East,  who  were  far  more  civUised,  were  retrograding  towards 
barbarism  and  dissolution,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  blood-stained 
standard  of  Islamism. 

The  Moghreb,  or  Western  Africa,  had  been  likewise  the  theatre  of 
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events  similar  to  those  enacted  in  the  Peninsula.  As  the  particulars  of 
these  events  do  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  work,  it  will  sufSlce  to 
state  that  about  this  epoch  a  powerful  empire  was  founded  on  the  ruins 
of  a  former  one  which  the  blast  of  political  storms  had  laid  waste.  This 
was  the  Empire  of  the  Beni-Idris;  the  other,  the  Fatimitas.  Since  remote 
ages  the  Beni-Umeyyas  of  Cordova  were  allied  with  the  Idrisitas  by  a 
common  identity  of  blood  and  interests.  Abdu-r-rahman  viewed  with 
anxiety  the  progress  of  ObeyduUah,  the  chief  of  the  Fatimitas,  who 
had  already  assumed  the  title  of  Imaum  or  Amir-al-Mumenim.  The 
Spanish  Caliph  was  seeking  a  pretext  for  effecting  a  rupture,  and  the 
opportunity  soon  came.  The  partisans  of  the  Idrisitas,  who  still 
retained  some  of  the  sea  coast,  besought  the  aid  of  Abdu-r-rahman,  who 
promised  to  accord  it,  asking  as  surety  the  cities  of  Ceuta  and  Tangiers, , 
which  were  actually  delivered  up,  and  which  he  garrisoned,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  powerful  army  to 
oppose  the  captains  of  ObeyduUah.  These  reinforcements  were,  however, 
useless  to  re-establish  the  Beni-Idris,  because  the  Monarch  of  Cordova 
had  in  view  his  own  interests,  or  rather  his  own  stability,  in  waging 
war  against  the  Fatimitas.  Musa,  one  of  their  generals,  held  the  com- 
mand of  the  government  of  Fez,  the  centre  of  the  Moghreb-al-aksa 
(central  Moghreb)  and  of  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  Idrisitas.  The 
Spanish  Caliph  had  found  a  means  of  attaching  him  to  himself,  and 
through  his  intervention  in  a  short  time  he  was  acknowledged  sovereign 
of  all  that  part  of  Africa  (932),  thus  deriding  those  who  had  afforded 
him  such  an  easy  conquest. 

Three  parties  now  disputed  the  dominion  of  the  Moghreb — the 
partisans  of  ObeyduUah;  those  of  Abdu-r-rahman,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Idris.  Fez  was  successively  taken  by 
each  of  these  parties,  and  acknowledged  the  rule  of  Abdu-r-rahman 
during  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  and  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son 
and  successor,  Al-hakem,  along  with  the  Caliphate. 

The  destruction  of  Madrid  by  the  King  of  Leon  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Massalmans.  They  mustered  together  in  great  numbers, 
and  effected  an  entry  into  Castillo,  carrying  desolation  and  devastation 
wherever  they  went.  Count  Fernando  Gonsalves,  who  then  governed 
the  province,  sought  and  obtained  the  aid  of  Ramiro,  who  at  once 
joined  him,  and  both  marched  against  the  Mussahnans,  and  defeated 
^iwm  close  to  Osma.  As  at  this  time  the  strength  of  the  forces  of  the 
Csliph  was  engaged  across  the  sea,  the  triumph  of  Ramiro  was  rendered 
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easier  to  win,  and  helped  to  kindle  the  spirit  of  rebellion  among  the 
Saracens.  The  Wali  of  Santarem,  who  felt  he  had  ample  cause  of 
complaint  against  Abdu-r-rahman  for  having  put  to  death  his  brother, 
the  Wazir  Mohammed  Ibn  Isak,  now  rose  up  in  rebellion,  but  not  feel- 
ing equal  to  combating  single-handed  against  the  sovereign,  he,  with  the 
principal  nobles  of  the  Gharb,  besought  aid  from  the  King  of  Leon. 
On  the  plea  of  aiding  him,  Ramiro  took  advantage  to  effect  an  entry 
into  the  territories  of  the  south,  which  he  devastated,  and  then  retired 
laden  with  spoils.  The  aged  Al-modhaffer,  who  still  survived,  then 
entered  with  a  body  of  cavalry  into  Galicia,  while  the  Caliph,  who  was 
preparing  to  level  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  Leonese  power  which 
stood  in  his  way,  soon  followed,  heading  a  more  serious  attempt  by 
marching  against  the  Christian  king  with  a  force  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  Kamiro  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  the  enemy  near 
Simancas,  when  a  fearful  battle  took  place,  and  where  it  appears  the 
Saracens  did  not  fare  best.  This  battle,  however,  did  not  prove  a 
decisive  one.  The  uncertain  events  which  followed  this  attempt,  and 
the  retirement  to  Cordova  of  Abdu-r-rahman,  at  least  proved  that  his 
hopes  and  designs  were  frustrated.  In  one  word,  the  cities  on  the 
frontiers  which  the  Eling  of  Leon  had  lost  during  the  first  onslaught 
of  the  Mussalmans  were  soon  after  restored  to  his  dominion. 

The  strife  between  these  two  inimical  races  still  continued,  but 
with  no  material  difference  to  influence  the  political  situation  of  the 
Leonese  and  the  Saracens.  At  length,  weary  of  these  ravages,  Abdu- 
r-rahman  and  Eamiro  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  for  the  term  of 
five  years  (944).  On  the  expiration  of  this  term  the  King  of  Leon 
effected  an  entry  as  far  as  Talavera,  near  which  he  destroyed  the  forces 
that  came  out  to  oppose  him.  In  revenge  for  this  outrage,  the  Caliph 
in  the  following  year  invaded  Galicia;  his  adversary,  being  on  his 
death-bed,  was  unable  to  oppose  him.  And,  in  truth,  Abdu-r-rahman 
required  to  be  released  from  such  a  harsh  assailant,  since  new  civil 
disturbances  were  aiising  within  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  had 
elected  his  eldest  son  Al-hakem  to  be  the  successor,  and  had  even 
received  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  his  subjects,  wlio  acknowledged 
him,  when  his  second  son  Abdullah  took  umbi-age.  This  prince  was. 
ambitious,  and  considered  himself  possessed  of  higher  talents  and  in 
every  way  superior  to  his  brother.  Taking  advantage  of  his  popularity, 
and  the  right  possessed  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Beni- 
Umeyyas  to  elect  their  successors  independent  of  the  law  of  prime- 
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geniture,  he  decided  to  oppose  his  brother.  Instigated  by  one  Ibn 
Abdi-l-barr^  a  shrewd,  covetous  man,  Abdullah  commenced  to  form  a 
partj  in  order  to  dispute  the  crown  at  the  death  of  his  father.  These 
plots  reached  the  ears  of  the  Caliph.  With  the  advice  of  Al-modhaffer, 
who  stiU  continued  to  influence  public  affairs,  Abdullah  ordered  that  his 
son  and  Ibn  Abdi-1-barr  be  arrested.  The  latter  committed  suicide  in 
prison,  and  Abdullah  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  (949).  The  father 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleadings  of  Al-hakem,  whose  natural 
affection  prompted  him  to  forgive  the  attempt,  and  to  his.  own 
promptings  as  a  parent  to  save  his  Ufe,  but  who  judged  that  State 
rea^ns,  and  the  fear  of  future  disturbances  in  the  kingdom,  precluded 
him  from  granting  a  reprieve.  To  this  fearful  tragedy  was  added  the 
death  of  Al-modhaffer,  which  took  place  soon  after  this  event,  and 
which  increased  the  deep  melancholy  which  already  filled  the  soul 
of  Abdu-r-rah man  on  account  of  the  fearful  punishment  visited  on  his 
son. 

The  trace  of  peace  was  now  ended,  and  from  all  the  mosque«i 
resound  again  the  summons  to  join  in  the  djihed,  or  holy  war.  These 
wars  bad  as  yet  assumed  no  greater  importance  than  frequent  raids 
and  entries,  and  one  encoimter  of  greater  moment  near  Talavera,  a 
town  which  Ramiro  II.  unsuccessfully  attacked,  although  he  defeated 
in  its  neighbourhood  a  body  of  Saracen  troops.  The  death  of  the 
King  of  Leon,  and  the  subsequent  successes  against  the  Christians, 
prevented  these  for  some  time  from  devastating  the  territories  of  the 
Caliphate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mussalmans  took  advantage  of  this 
to  penetrate  into  Galicia,  whose  wealth  was  beginning  to  be  more 
valued,  and  might  indemnify  them  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained. 

Ordono  III.,  who  firmly  secured  the  crown  of  Leon,  which  had 
been  so  disputed,  took  revenge  for  the  damage  done  to  his  subjects,  by 
invading  the  Gharb,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and 
Uxik  Lisbon,  although  he  abandoned  it  after  sacking  the  city.  lie 
then  retume<i  to  (xalicia  laden  with  spoils.  This  proceeding  encouraged 
reprisals  from  the  Saracens  against  Castillo,  where  they  effected  great 
inroads.  Meanwhile  the  Mussalman  arms  had  obtained  considemble 
advantages  in  Africa,  and  they  had  concluded  to  subject  the  greater 
{Mirt  of  Mauritiana  to  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish  Caliph,  whose 
tribes  he  held  in  subjection  by  ruling  them  with  a  sceptre  of  iron. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  war  waged  against  the  Fatimitas 
was  no  less    violent  by  sea   and   by   land,   and   the   Mussalmans   of 
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Andaluz  obtained  glorious  victories  for  their  co-religionists  of  Africa. 
The  name  of  Abdullah  resounded  throughout  the  globe,  and  em- 
bassies from  the  Empires  of  Greece  and  Crermanj  came  seeking 
his  friendship,  returning  to  their  lands  bearing  witness  to  the  great- 
ness and  power  of  the  Caliph  of  Cordova.  In  their  civil  disputes 
the  Leonese  themselves  would  resort  to  the  protection  of  the  Mussal- 
man  prince.  Sancho  I.,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  throne  by 
Ordoiio  the  Bad,  besought,  and  obtained  from  him,  succour  to  enable 
him  to  regain  his  own  dominions;  and  Ordoiio  himself  had  to  take 
refuge  in  the  States  of  Abdu-r-rahman,  who  was  ever  ready  to  afford 
a  generous  hospitality  to  the  oppressed. 

But  while  glory  and  prosperity  surrounded  the  aged  Caliph,  great 
reverses  meanwhile  tempered  these  gifts  of  fortune  in  Africa^  Jauhar, 
the  general  of  the  Fatimite  Prince  Muizz,  was  routing  the  sheiks  of 
the  tribes  subject  to  Cordova  and  the  captains  of  the  Andalusian 
troops,  carrying  all  before  him  at  the  edge  of  the  sword.  He  took 
possession  of  the  cities  of  the  Moghreb,  without  excepting  Fez,  the 
capital  of  the  States  of  Mauritiana  dependent  on  Spain.  But  Abdu-r- 
rahman,  nevertheless,  watched  over  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  A 
fleet  with  troops  crossed  the  sea,  and  in  a  short  time  all  things 
retui-ned  to  their  former  subjection.  Fez  resLsted  for  a  length  of 
time,  bravely  defended  by  the  Fatimitas,  who,  however,  had  to  give  in 
after  great  losses  on  its  being  scaled  by  the  conquerors.  The  name 
of  Abdu-r-rahman  again  resounded  in  the  mosques  at  the  cfvotbafi^  or 
hoiu*  of  prayer,  under  the  title  of  Pontiff  and  Amir'Ol-Mwnienim,  or 
Prince  of  Believers. 

Soon  after  these  successes,  death  terminated  the  long  and  glorious 
government  of  the  Cahph  (961)  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  fiftieth 
of  his  reign.  He  died  in  the  Palace  of  Azzahrat,  or  Zahra,  five  miles 
from  Cordova,  a  magnificent  residence  erected  by  him,  and  whose 
extension  is  like  a  vast  city.  During  this  long  period  the  superior 
intelligence  of  Abdu-r-rahman  had  repressed  the  revolts  which  menaced 
the  complete  dissolution  of  the  Caliphate.  Moreover,  he  had  extended 
his  dominions  in  Mauritiana,  restraining  the  conquering  spirit  of  the 
Leonese,  who  even  appealed  to  him  in  their  domestic  contentions. 
The  splendid  Court  of  Cordova  was  frequented  by  the  most  celebrated 
men  in  science  and  letters  possessed  by  Islamism ;  while  the  renown 
and  glory  of  the  Caliph  induced  the  most  powerful  reigning  heads  of 
Europe  to  send  their  envoys  and  seek  alliances  with  him.      He  spent 
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large  sums  in  erectmg  Azzahrat  and  many  other  moniunents,  and  yet 
he  left  huge  treasures  amassed  during  his  peaceful  prosperous  years, 
collected  from  the  tributes  levied  on  the  victories  obtained  from  the 
Leonese  and  the  Saracens.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  gifts  of 
fortune,  he  left  written  down  in  a  kind  of  diary  wherein  he  recorded 
the  events  of  his  life,  that  during  his  long  reign,  beloved  as  he  was  by 
all,  feared  by  his  enemies,  and  satiated  with  delights,  he  had  scarcely 
enjoyed  fourteen  days  of  supreme  happiness — an  astounding  proof  of 
the  vanity  and  misery  of  hiumm  greatness. 

On  the  death  of  Abdu-r-rahman,  his  son  Al-liakem  was  proclaimed 
Imaum  and  Amur-al-Mumenim.  The  new  Caliph  had  already  attained  his 
forty-seventh  year.  His  chief  delight  was  literature,  and  he  amassed  a 
library  of  four  hundred  thousand  volumes  as  a  testimony  of  his  love 
of  letters,  in  which  he  was  renowned.  Peace  still  subsisted  between  the 
King  of  Leon,  and  Al-hakem,  whose  character  was  essentially  peaceful, 
continued  to  follow  his  studies,  although  only  as  a  relaxation  from  the 
graver  duties  of  government.  This  state  of  things,  however,  lasted 
but  a  short  time.  The  Counts  of  Castille  were  disturbing  the  Mussal- 
mans  by  their  assaults  and  raids  on  the  boundaries.  Al-hakem  was 
compelled  to  punish  them  and  invoke  a  holy  war  against  them.  The 
result  of  this  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Count  and  the  loss  of  various 
important  towns.  His  imprudence  compelled  him  to  seek  the  media- 
tion of  the  King  of  Leon,  to  whom  he  was  subject,  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  Al-hakem,  and  who,  naturally  being  of  a  peaceful 
dixpoflition,  granted  it,  and  turned  again  to  his  literary  studies,  and 
to  reforming  the  abuses  which  liad  crept  into  the  administration  and 
customs. 

Some  years  of  profound  peace  followed,  and  the  reign  of  Al-hakem 
appears  on  the  pages  of  history  like  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
offering  the  student  a  period  of  gladsome  repose  after  the  protracted 
spectacle  of  continued  wars  and  devastations  presented  to  us  by  the 
annals  of  the  Saracens  of  Spain.  Events  in  Africa,  however,  occuri'ed 
to  shadow  the  scene,  and  to  cast  once  more  the  Empire  into  agitation 
and  war.  BaUdn  Ibn  Zeiri,  General  of  the  Fatimitas,  invaded  the 
territories  of  Mauritania,  which  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Caliph  of  Cordova.  Balkin  successively  took  possession  of  the 
principal  coasts  of  the  •  Moghreb,  destroying  the  tribes  and  the 
Andalusian  troops  distributed  along  the  African  Provinces.  The 
Ameer  of  the  Idrisitas,  called  Al-hassan  Ibn  ELanun,  who  governed 
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those  districts  under  the  authority  of  Al-hakem,  and  who  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  Prince,  now  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
Fatimitas.  The  news  produced  a  deep  sensation  in  Cordova.  The 
Caliph,  a  lover  of  peace,  nevertheless  was  ever  prompt  to  resort 
to  arms  when  needful,  and  he  at  once  sent  a  fleet  from  Ceuta, 
with  troops  commanded  by  the  Wazir  Mohammed  Ibn  Al-kasim, 
to  proceed  against  Al-hassan.  A  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  were  defeated,  and  the  General  Mohammed  left  dead  on 
the  battle-field.  This  reverse  manifested  to  Al-hakem  the  necessity 
of  employing  the  forces  of  the  Caliphate  towards  re-conquering  that 
portion  of  the  dominions  bequeathed  by  his  father.  Collecting- 
together  money  and  soldiers,  he  manned  a  fleet  under  the  supi^me 
command  of  his  leader  Ghalib,  a  man  of  singular  bravery  and  skilL 
The  Caliph  bade  him  depart,  telling  him  to  return  only  as  conqueror 
or  dead  from  the  expedition. 

Ghalib  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  Caliph.  Suborning  the  sheiks 
of  the  Berber  tribes,  and  routing  those  who  would  not  agree  to  his 
terms,  the  Cordovese  General  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Moghreb. 

Forsaken  by  his  own  people,  Al-hassan  retreated  to  the  Castle  of 
Hajaru-n-nasr,  which  Ghalib  at  once  besieged.  Provisions  and  water 
failed  the  besieged.  They  proposed  terms  of  surrender  on  the  most 
advantageous  conditions  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Ghalib 
accepted  the  terms,  desiring  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  and  to 
establish  peace  in  that  government.  The  Idrisitas  were  granted  their 
lives  and  goods,  but  under  the  condition  of  coming  to  reside  in  Cordova ; 
and  the  Moghreb  once  more  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  Beni- 
Umeyyas.  After  residing  in  the  Peninsula  for  a  length  of  time,  Al- 
hassan  obtained  leave  from  Al-hakem  to  return  to  Western  Africa^ 
flying  to  the  Court  of  the  Fatimite  Caliph,  who  secretly  was  partial 
to  him. 

Two  years  after  these  events  Al-hakem  died  (976),  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  and  in  the  fifteenth  of  his  reign,  during  which  the  glory 
and  power  of  the  dynasty  of  Beni-Umeyyas  rose  to  its  highest  pinnacle. 
He  was  justly  famed  as  one  of  the  noblest  characters  and  most  culti- 
vated minds  among  the  Mussalmans  of  any  period.  From  his  death 
dates  the  decadence  of  the  Empire  of  Cordova,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  made  by  many  energetic  men  to  save  it.  Providence 
had  decreed  the  restoration  of  Christianity  in  the  Peninsula,  and  Its 
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decrees  had  to  be 'fulfilled,  although  at  times  events  occurred  which 
appeared  to  oppose  their  execution. 

On  the  death'^of  Al-hakem,  his  only  son  Hixam  was  declared  Caliph, 
Hixam  was  barely  ten  years  of  age,  and  too  youthful  to  take  the  reins 
of  the  government  of  such  a  vast  Empire.  His  mother,  Sobha,  was 
greatly  loved  by  the  late  Caliph,  and  had  gained  unlimited  influence. 
Her  secretary,  Mohammed  Abi  Amir  Al-maafeii,  was  also  her  favourite, 
ahd  his  affability,  good  manners,  and  mental  gifts  had  gained  for  him 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both  Sobha  and  Al-hakem.  During  the 
minority  of  the  prince,  Mohammed  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Hajib,  or 
Prime  Minister,  and  tutor  to  Hixam.  In  union  with  Sobha,  he  became 
in  reality  the  Caliph,  not  in  name,  but  virtually  in  power.  He 
endeavoured  by  every  means  to  acquire  popularity,  declaring  his 
intention  to  sever  the  truce  of  peace  with  the  Christians  by 
fighting  against  them  imtil  he  should  reduce  them  completely  to  the 
obedience  of  his  pupil.  For  this  purpose  he  made  peace  with  Balkin 
Ibn  Zeiri,  who  was  again  reconnoitering  the  Moghreb,  and  had  besieged 
Ceuta.  The  latter  engaged  to  send  annually  a  certain  number  of  Berber 
knights,  under  reciprocal  conditions,  and  a  fixed  siun  of  money.  These 
preliminaries  settled,  Abi  Amir  proceeded  towards  the  eastern  frontiers, 
and  bade  the  Walis  and  Elayids  to  hold  a  conscription  yearly,  in  order  to 
effect  twice  a  year  a  raid  on  the  lands  of  the  Christians.  Then,  proceed- 
ing towards  the  western  frontiers,  he  ordered  the  forces  of  the  Gharb 
to  advance,  and  made  the  first  attempt  in  Galicia.  The  Galicians,  taken 
by  surprise  at  this  unexpected  onslaught,  were  defeated.  He  devastated 
the  country,  set  fire  to  villages,  robbed  the  herds,  took  captives,  and 
returned  highly  satisfied  with  his  first  attempt  in  the  war  of  exter- 
mination waged  against  the  enemies  of  Islamism. 

From  this  epoch  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  wrestling 
against  the  Christians  continued,  and  the  implacable  Hajib  reduced 
them  to  the  greatest  straits.  In  these  combats  Mohammed  wsus  nearly 
always  victorious,  and  Christian  blood  flowed  freely.  Captives  and  rich 
spoils  were  taken,  and  the  terror  of  his  name  invested  him"  with  the 
character  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  time.  He  wielded 
supreme  power  in  such  a  manner  that,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life,  Mussahnan  Spain  seemed  to  forget  that  she  was  being  ruled  by 
only  a  phantom,  with  no  real  authority  or  power. 

A]-makkari,  one  of  the  Arab  historians,  narrates  the  commencement 
wui  growth  of  power  of  the  famous  Hajib,  Mohammed,  who,  elevated 
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from  a  Kadi  to  the  post  of  Wazir,  took  advantage  of  this  step  to  usurp 
the  power  of  the  youthful  Hixam.  Assisted  by  Jafer  Ibn  Othman 
Al-muchafi,  a  Ha  jib  of  the  Caliph,  and  by  Ghalib,  the  Governor  ^of 
Medina-Celi,  and  also  by  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  he  put  to  death 
Al-mugheyrab,  brother  of  Al-hakem.  He  forbade  the  Wazirs  to  hold 
-communications  with  the  Prince,  and  only  on  stated  occasions  to  salute 
him,  but  to  retire  without  conversing  with  him.  He  paid  the  soldiers 
liberally,  and  to  the  learned  he  gave  important  posts ;  and  in  this  way 
effectually  put  down  seditions.  In  one  word,  he  wielded  supreme 
authority  without  in  reality  possessing  any.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Ghalib,  the  celebrated  general  of  the  late  Caliph.  He  erected  a 
castle  for  his  residence  called  Az-zahirah,  in  which  he  placed  his 
treasures,  and  founded  a  kind  of  arsenal.  He  then  cussumed  the  title 
of  Hajib  Almansor  (the  victorious  minister),  and  in  his  decrees  employed 
terms  and  expressions  used  only  by  sovereigns,  all  decrees  being  given 
under  his  own  name ;  in  fact,  he  left  to  Hixam  nothing  but  the  pre- 
rogative of  being  mentioned  in  public  prayers,  and  having  his  effigy 
stamped  on  the  coins  of  the  realm. 

The  victories  Mohammed  gained  against  the  Christians  in  Galicia, 
Leon,  and  Castille  bore  out  his  assumed  name  of  Almansor,  by  which 
he  is  more  generally  known  in  history.  The  province  of  Moghreb 
required  likewise  the  attention  of  the  Hajib,  and  he  had  in  part  to 
withdraw  from  Cordova  the  resources  of  the  Caliphate.  The  Caliph  of 
the  Fatimitas  instructed  his  General,  Balkin,  to  favour  the  attempts  of 
Alhasan,  the  former  Ameer  of  the  Idrisitas,  to  reconquer  the  sovereignty 
of  that  part  of  Africa.  Protected  in  this  way,  Al-hasan  actually  took 
possession  of  a  portion  of  his  late  dominions,  and  even  laid  siege  to 
Ceuta,  where  Omar,  the  brother  of  the  Hajib,  dwelt. 

As  soon  as  Almansor  was  acquainted  of  this,  he  sent  his  young  son 
Abdu4-malek  with  an  army  against  the  Idrisite,  who,  not  daring  to 
resist,  gave  in  his  submission.  His  surrender  was  of  no  avail  to  save 
his  life,  for  the  Hajib  ordered  him  to  be  assassinated.  Abdu-1-malek 
was  then  made  Governor  of  Moghreb,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Al- 
modhaffer. 

Later  on,  Abdu-1-malek  returned  to  Spain,  and  new  complications 
ensued  in  Africa.  Balkin  took  possession  of  Fez,  which  was  disputed, 
and  after  many  encounters  and  battles  fought  by  the  various  tribes, 
Abdu-l-malek  went  to  Africa,  and  once  more  subjugated  the  Moghreb 
lo  the  dominion  of  Almansor,  and  returned  to  the  Peninsula. 
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During  the  height  of  his  power  and  triumphs  Abnansor  was 
ambitious  to  render  his  name  illustrious  in  science  and  letters,  as  had 
been  those  of  Abdu-r-rahman  and  Al-hakem.  When  proceeding  to 
war  he  always  took  poets  to  recount  in  poetry  his  successes,  and  sing 
lus  victories.  His  palace  was  turned  into  an  academy,  where  all  the 
learned  were  welcomed. 

The  term  of  his  greatness  and  prosperity  came  to  an  end  during  one 
of  the  most  terrible  soourgings,  given  by  the  Spanish  Christians,  since 
the  first  Arab  invasion.  The  eleventh  century  had  commenced,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1002  new  rela3rs  of  soldiers  from  Africa  arrived  to  the. 
Peninsula  in  order  to  start  further  invasions.  This  proceeding  aroused 
the  terror  of  the  Christians,  and  laying  aside  their  private  disputes,  all 
joined  together  to  defend  the  common  cause.  Leonese  and  Castillians, 
Navarrese  and  Basque,  and  even  troops  from  across  the  Pyrenees, 
mustered  together  to  await  Almansor  close  to  the  rise  of  the  river 
Douro.  The  battle  was  a  fierce  one,  and  the  result  undecided,  but  the 
Saracens  retreated  during  the  night  after  sustaining  an  enormous  loss. 
The  greater  loss  was,  however,  sustained  by  the  Hajib,  who  was  either 
wounded  or  fell  iU,  and  was  taken  to  Medina-Celi,  where  he  expired. 
The  command  of  the  troops  was  then  taken  by  his  son  Abdu-1-malek. 
Almansor  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  sixty -five  years  of  age,  and  had 
governed  Cordova  twenty-five  years. 

Sobha,  the  mother  of  Hixam,  still  survived.  Hixam  continued  in 
the  enforced  state  of  infancy  to  which  he  had  been  condemned.  His 
existence  was  passed  in  the  perfumed  gardens  of  Azzahrat,  regaled  with 
music  and  feasts,  the  dances  of  slaves,  banquetings,  and  delights.  The 
aged  Sultana,  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  favourite  Almansor, 
declared  his  son  Abdu-1-malek  first  Hajib.  Wishing  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  renewed  the  attack  on  the  Christians.  His 
first  campaigns  were  attended  by  only  one  important  success,  the  niin 
of  the  city  of  Leon.  But  after  two  years  had  elapsed  (1005  to  1007), 
the  war  was  continued  with  great  damage,  many  towns  being  destroyed. 
The  Christians  took  their  revenge  on  the  following  year  (1008),  when 
they  destroyed  an  army  commanded  by  Abdu-1-malek  as  it  entered 
Galicia,  and  he  himself  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Cordova,  where  he  died. 
It  is  supposed,  by  poison. 

Abdu-r-rah man ,  the  second  son  of  Almansor,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Ids  brother.  Abdu-r-rahman  was  of  a  totally  different  temperament 
ffom  his  brother.     He  neglected  the  duties  of  his  state,  and  spent  his 
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days  in  military  exercises,  and  his  nights  in  revels.  He  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Hixam,  and  as  the  latter  was  childless,  he  was  induced  to 
name  Abdu-r-rahman  his  successor.  As  soon  as  the  Beni-Umeyyas 
became  aware  of  this  plot  against  their  dynasty  and  succession,  they 
persuaded  him  to  prevent  it.  The  youthful  Mohammed,  cousin  to 
the  Caliph,  and  who  expected  to  succeed  him,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  resisting  party.  The  hatred  against  the  family  of  Alman- 
sor  smouldered  beneath  the  ashes,  kept  under  by  terror.  The 
principal  nobles  were  partial  to  Mohammed,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  strong  party. 
They  attempted,  and  successfully  took  possession  of  Cordova,  at 
the  moment  when  Abdu-r-rahman  had  quitted  it  to  lead  an  expedition 
against  the  Christians,  and  captured  Ilixam,  whom  they  compelled 
to  abdicate. 

Apprised  of  what  had  taken  plac^  in  the  capital,  and  trusting  to  his 
popularity,  the  Hajib  immediately  returned.  It  was  an  easy  task  to 
enter  Cordova,  but  on  approaching  to  tlie  plazas  of  the  Alcasar,  the 
troops  of  Mohammed,  as  well  as  the  nobles  and  the  mob  of  the  city, 
all  opposed  his  entry,  and  a  bloody  affray  took  place. 

Abdu-r-rahman,  who  had  confided  in  the  favour  of  the  crowd,  and 
which  now  rose  against  him,  lost  hopes,  and  though- he  tried  every 
effort,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mohammed,  who  condemned  him  to  be 
crucified.  Thus  ended  ignominiously  (1009)  the  successor  of  Abdu-1- 
malek,  and  son  of  the  renowned  Almansor. 

Revolutions  followed,  and  took  new  phases.  The  ci-owds  detested 
the  Africans,  which  constituted  the  larger  part  of  the  troops,  in  par- 
ticular the  numerous  guards  of  the  Caliph.  Mohammed  at  once 
ordered  these  to  quit  the  Alcasar,  and  also  the  cityj  while  all  the 
suspected  "Walls  were*  changed.  He  then  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Caliph.  Vadhed,  chamberlain  to  Hixam,  dissuaded,  it  is  said,  Moham- 
med from  carrying  out  his  intention,  but  resorted  to  an  expedient 
which  was  no  less  atrocious.  An  individual  was  sought  for  who  re- 
sembled the  Prince,  was  captured  and  strangled  during  the  night,  and 
then  placed  in  the  royal  bed;  and  the  hapless  Hixam  was  securely 
imprisoned  and  put  away.  After  this  farce  was  enacted,  Mohammed 
judged  himself  securely  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  Beni-Umeyyas. 
Subsequent  events,  however,  proved  his  hopes  to  be  vain. 

The  Africans  were  too  powerf td  in  niunbei's  and  popularity,  and  too 
brave,  to  accede  to  this  unjust  treatment.     They  took  up  arms  and 
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attacked  the  Alcasar,  demanding  the  head  of  Mohammed,  whom  they 
accused  of  tyranny,  and  with  the  assassination  of  Hixam. 

The  Caliph  sallied  out   with  the  Spanish   troops.      The   people, 
remembering  the  pride^  and  perchance    the    violence,  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  rushed  against  these  and  attacked  them.     The 
combat  lasted  the  whole  day  and  night  and  the  following  morning. 
The  streets  and  plazas  of  the  vast  and  populous  Cordova  were  steeped 
in  blood  and  covered  with  the  slain.    The  leader  of  the  Berbers,  Hixam 
Ibn  Suleyman  Al-raxid,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  head  soon  after 
was  flung  out  of  one  of  the  turrets  into  their  midst.     Indignation 
impelled  the  outlaws  to  declare  the  cousin  of  the  dead  leader,  Suleyman 
Ibn  Al-hakem,  their  chief ;    but  he,  feeling  that  his  forces  were  too 
weak  to  combat  against  Mohammed,  retreated   to   the   frontiers  of 
Castillo   to   obtain   aid   and    form   an    alliance    with    Count    Sancho 
Garcez.     Fortified  by  a  body  of  picked  Christian  knights,  the  African 
General   went   forth   with   his   troops   to   menace    the   capital.     The 
Caliph  met  him  with  his  army,  and,  after  a  long  combat,  Suleyman 
won   the  victory  with  a  loss  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  Cordovese. 
Mohammed  retired  to  the  district  of  Toledo,  whose  Wali  was  his  son 
Obeydullah.     He  there  found  means  to  benefit  himself  by  resorting, 
like  his  adversary,   to  alliances  with   the  Counts  of   Barcelona  and 
UrgeL 

Meanwhile  Suleyman  was  approaching  Cordova,  and  Vadhed,  the 

saviour  of  Hixam,  and  who  acted  like  a  mediator  between  the  different 

parties,  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  offer  no  resistance.     The  African 

guards  then  entrusted   him   with   the   government  of  the   city,  and 

encamped  outside  the  walls  to  avoid  any  encounters    between   the 

soldiers  and  the  irritated  inhabitants.     Later  on  he  entered  the  city 

to  be  acclaimed  Caliph.     All  the  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  the  district 

of  Toledo  down  to  Tortosa  on  the  east,  and  to  Lisbon  on  the  west,  had 

declared  for  him.     The  governments  of  Algesiras  and  Ceuta,  which 

were   the  two  keys  of  the  strait  between  Spain  and  Africa,   were 

respectively  entrusted  to  the  brothers  Al-Kasim  and  Aly,  two  young 

warriors  already  renowned,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Idrisitas. 

Envy  and  emulation  among  their  followers,  particularly  the  Sclaves 
and  Christians,  gave  Suleyman  no  peace.  Yadhed  revealed  the 
existence  of  Hixam,  whom  he  advised  should  be  vindicated  and  restored 
to  the  throne.  Suleyman  endeavoured  to  conceal  him  all  the  more, 
placing  stricter  guards  over  him. 
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Meanwhile  Mohammed^  aided  by  his  party  and  strengthened  with 
Christian  troops  led  by  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  and  XJrgel,  marched 
with  an  army  of  some  forty  thousand  men  against  Cordova.  Ten 
miles  beyond  the  capital  he  was  encountered  by  Sulejman,  who  had 
come  out  to  meet  him,  with,  however,  a  force  much  inferior  to  his,  but 
determined  to  wage  war.  The  battle  was  fierce,  and  the  Africans  were 
routed,  and  after  passing  the  celebrated  Palace  of  Azzahrat,  which  they 
sacked,  they  wended  their  way  towards  Algesirajs,  intending  to  cross 
over  to  Africa. 

Mohammed  was  received  enthusiastically  by  the  people  of  Cordova 
as  their  liberator,  for  they  deeply  hated  Suleyman.  Mohammed,  elated 
by  this  triumph,  and  heedless  of  the  fatigued  state  of  his  army,  turned 
to  further  pursue  or  follow  the  fugitives.  These  had  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Algesdras.  Mohammed  came  upon  them  so  unex- 
pectedly that  they  could  not  avoid  the  conflict.  The  Africans  roused 
up  their  forces,  attacked  Mohammed,  and  triumphed.  The  troops  of 
Mohammed  then  turned  back,  and  were  pursued  by  Suleyman  to  the 
very  capital.  It  appears  the  Christian  troops  covered  the  retreat,  since 
they  arrived  after  Mohammed,  who  had  endeavoured  to  reinforce  himself. 
The  outposts  and  watchguards  of  the  Africans  were  already  appearing 
on  the  heights  surrounding  Cordova.  Discontent  was  rising  among 
the  inhabitants,  while  want  of  provisions  and  disease  contributed  to 
increase  their  aversion  against  the  Caliph.  Yadhed  now  attempted  a 
revolution,  and  induced  the  former  Caliph,  Hixam,  who  still  survived, 
*  to  come  forward,  and  presented  him  to  the  people,  who,  with  every 
sign  of  joy,  received  him  as  their  legitimate  sovereign.  Mohammed^ 
comprehending  that  it  was  all  lost  for  him,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
himself,  but  being  discovered,  he  was  led  to  his  cousin  Hixam,  who, 
aggrieved  by  his  many  and  long-continued  misfortunes,  ordered 
Mohammed  to  be  beheaded,  and  his  head  sent  to  Suleyman  in  order 
to  bring  him  to  submission.  Suleyman,  however,  was  not  disposed  to 
yield  up  his  hopes  of  assuming  supreme  power,  and  had  the  head 
embalmed  and  sent  it  to  Obeydullah,  the  Wall  of  Toledo,  who  was  a 
son  of  the  dead  man,  with  the  offer  of  assisting  him  to  revenge  the 
assassination.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  together  they  began  to 
collect  troops  and  joined  the  Africans.  Vadhed,  who  in  reality  governed 
Cordova,  left  the  charge  to  other  hands,  and  proceeded  to  side  with 
the  Count  of  Castille,  who  had  drawn  him  to  his  party  in  exchange  for 
some  castles  which  he  ceeded  to  the  Christians.     Assisted  by  him,  they 
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attacked  and  took  Toledo,  whose  Wall  had  gone  to  join  the  Africans, 
and  had  left  the  city  undefended. 

As  soon  as  Ohejdullah  heard  of  this  he  retreated  to  those  parts; 
while  Yadhed,  leaving  the  city  to  the  care  of  one  Ibn  Dhi-n-nun, 
rallied  out  to  meet  him,  where  he  was  routed,  taken  prisoner,  and  sent 
to  Cordova,  when  he  was  beheaded.  The  conquering  army  proceeded 
then  to  the  capital,  while  Suleyman  endeavoured  to  obtain  succour 
from  the  Walis  of  Zaragoza,  Medina-Celi,  Guadalajara,  and  Calatrava. 
With  the  Africans,  and  the  troops  which  the  Walis  had  afforded  him, 
Sule3rman  continued  to  agitate  Cordova.  Provisions  were  failing, 
pestilence  was  devastating  Andalusia,  and  the  people,  who  attributed 
these  scourges  to  punishment  from  Heaven  on  account  of  the  alliance 
effected  by  the  Hajib  with  the  Christians,  murmured  and  conceived 
hatred  against  him. 

Yadhed,  it  is  said,  began  to  hold  secret  communications  with  the 
African  General,  and  when  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Hi  yam,  he, 
losing  confidence  in  those  around  him,  ordered  Yadhed  to  be  arrested, 
and,  finding  papers  in  his  possession  which  justified  his  suspicions, 
instantly  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  appointing  Khayran,  a  Sclave 
of  high  birth,  and  an  officer  renowned  for  his  braveiy  and  skill,  to  the 
post  of  Governor  of  Almeria. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  Khayran  was  able  to  restrain  the  suspicious, 
cruel  nature  of  Hixam,  but  could  not  succeed  in  pacifying  the  general 
discontent.  Suleyman,  who  had  formed  a  party  within  the  walls  of 
the  city,  now  attacked  it,  and,  favoured  by  the  abettors  within, 
entered  in.  The  valiant  Hajib  disputed  the  victory  with  him,  but, 
being  wounded,  the  enemy  broke  in,  and  took  possession  of  the  Alcasar 
and  of  the  person  of  the  Caliph,  who  probably  was  assassinated  secretly, 
as  he  was  never  more  seen.  The  city  was  sacked  for  three  days,  many 
nobles  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  then  Suleyman  proclaimed  him- 
self anew  the  Caliph. 

Although  Khayran  feU  wounded,  he  was  able  in  the  confusion  to 
escape  disguised  from  Cordova,  proceed  to  Orihuela,  where,  collecting 
together  men  and  money,  he  at  once  regained  his  former  post  of  Wali  • 
of  Almeria.  From  thence  he  went  to  Ceuta,  where  he  assured  Aly  Ibn 
Hamud  that  Hizam  was  still  living,  although  a  captive  of  Suleyman. 
He  induced  him  to  cross  the  strait  and  join  his  brother  Al-Kasim, 
C^vemor  of  Algesiras,  and  both  would  together  effect  the  liberation  of 
llixam,  who  had  elected  him,  Aly  Ibn  Hamud,  for  his  successor.    Aly 
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took  the  supreme  command  of  the  united  forces,  and  proceeded  to 
restore  Hixam.  Suleyman,  who  feared  they  would  besiege  him  in 
Cordova,  made  an  attempt  to  stop  their  advance  near  the  ancient 
Italica,  but  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  defeated  in  two  battles,  when 
he  and  his  brother  were  taken  prisoners.  Aly  then  entered  Cordova, 
and  took  the  father  of  Suleyman  prisoner.  He  then  ordered  the  three 
into  his  presence,  and  bade  them  reveal  the  hiding-plax»  of  Hixam,  and 
on  their  declaring  that  they  knew  not  where  he  was  concealed,  he 
himself,  with  his  own  hand,  decapitated  the  three. 

This  victory  enabled  the  Idrisite,  Aly,  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the 
Beni-Umeyyas  (1016).  The  sovereignty  was  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  by  means  of  revolution  and  fierce  battles;  and  signs  of  dis- 
memberment were  already  visible  in  Mussalman  Spain.  The  "Wali  of 
Denia  made  himself  independent,  and  took  possession  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  meanwhile  that  the  Governor  left  in  his  place  was  doing 
likewise. 

The  elevation  of  Aly  to  the  throne,  and  the  example  set  by  Denia, 
prolonged  the  civil  war.  The  Walis  of  Seville,  Toledo,  Merida,  and 
Zaragoza  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  prince,  while  his  disagree- 
ments with  Khayran,  who  had  turned  against  him,  soon  enkindled 
anew  civil  wars.  Incited  by  the  former  Wali  of  Almeria,  and  leagued 
with  the  Governor  of  Zaragoza,  the  Kayids  of  Ar  jona,  Baeza,  and  Jaen 
raised  an  army  with  the  object  of  placing  on  the  throne  a  Caliph  of 
the  race  of  Beni-Umeyyas.  Khayran  marched  at  the  head  of  this  army 
against  Cordova,  but  was  defeated.  A  great-grandson  of  Abdu-r- 
rahman  the  Great  was  then  elected  Caliph.  He  was  rich,  virtuous, 
and  beloved,  and,  moreover,  bore  the  same  name  as  he  who  had  left 
such  a  glorious  renown.  The  (Governors  of  the  western  districts  at 
once  acknowledged  Abdu-r-rahman  Ibn  Mohammed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Wali  of  Granada,  who  remained  faithful  to  Aly-Khayran,  and 
with  his  party  marched  against  the  one  whom  they  held  as  a  usurper 
to  the  throne. 

Aly  was  a  skilful  captain,  and  Khayran  and  his  men  were  defeated 
and  dispersed ;  yet  this  reverse  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Walis  of 
Zaragoza',  Valencia,  Tortosa,  and  Tarragona,  and  they  still  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supreme  authority  of  Abdu-r-rahman.  The  fugitive 
Hajib  had  taken  refuge  in  Almeria,  and  Ibn  Hamud  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  and  after  taking  it  he  slew  Kha3n:an.  He  then  returned  to 
Cordova,  and  was  preparing  to  open  the  campaign  against  Abdu-r- 
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rahman,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  his  bath  by  the  Sclavi  who  served 
him,  and  who  were  probably  suborned  by  the  Prince  Benu-TJmeyya. 

The  African  captains  at  once  acclaimed  their  former  Wali  of 
Algesiras,  who  was  now  Wali  of  Seville,  Al-kasim  Ibn  Hamud,  and, 
followed  by  four  thousand  knights,  suddenly  appeared  in  Cordova. 
Meanwhile  the  son  of  Aly,  called  Yahya,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
assassination  of  his  father,  left  Ceuta  with  what  troops  he  could  muster, 
among  which  was  the  excellent  cavalry  corps  of  negroes  from  Sus, 
fully  determined  to  dispute  the  Caliphate  of  his  uncle.  His  youngest 
brother  Idris  marched  towards  Malaga  with  a  portion  of  the  army, 
while  his  brother  proceeded  to  Cordova.  Yahya  speedily  entered 
Cordova.  These  family  wars  among  the  Idrisitas  could  only  end 
in  the  complete  triumph  of  Abdu-r-rahman.  They  came  and 
endeavoured  to  be  reconciled.  Yahya,  who  was  proceeding  to 
succour  Idris,  returned  to  Cordova  with  the  consent  of  Al-kasim, 
who  undertook  to  combat  the  party  of  the  Beni-XJmeyyas,  and 
when  once  vanquished  to  divide  the  power  between  imcle  and 
nephew.  Al-kasim  then  proceeded  to  conduct  the  body  of  Aly  to 
Ceuta,  where  he  intended  to  give  him  an  honoured  burial.  While 
performing  this  fraternal  act,  Yahya  returned  to  Cordova,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  Caliph  without  regard  to  the  convention  made  with 
ius  uncle,  and  declared  that  he  alone  had  a  right  to  the  throne. 
After  this  act  of  treachery  Al-kasim  crossed  over  the  sea  to  proceed 
against  his  nephew,  who  happened  to  have  his  best  troops  away 
in  an  engagement  against  Abdu-r-rahman,  and  therefore  did  not 
attempt  to  oppose  him;  thus,  without  bloodshed,  Al-kasim  found 
himself  nmster  of  the  capital.  His  occupation  was  of  short  duration, 
for  he  had  to  fly  for  his  life  soon  after  this,  owing  to  a  popular 
revolution.  By  their  own  energetic  efforts  the  inhabitants  of  Cordova 
freed  themselves  of  the  African  yoke,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  acclaim- 
ing the  Benu-Ume3rya  Caliph,  when  they  received  the  news  of  his  death 
in  an  encounter  with  the  generals  of  the  Idrisitas  (1023).  The 
popular  disappointment  was  veiy  great,  but  they  chose  yet  another 
Abdu-r-tahman,  a  brother  of  Mohammed,  who  was  a  Caliph  also. 
The  prinoe-elect  was  a  virtuous,  xOnUghtened  youth,  and  these  very 
gifts  occasioned  lus  fall.  His  first  act,  after  assuming  the  supreme 
auihority,  was  to  check  the  unbridled  state  of  the  army,  particularly 
of  the  Sdave  Guards. 

The  resentment  which  this  gave  rise  to  among  the  men  favoured 
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the  ambition  of  Mohammed,  cousin  to  the  new  sovereign.  A 
rebellion,  instigated  by  him,  broke  out,  and  Abdu-r-rahman  fell 
dead  in  his  own  Alcasar,  pierced  through  by  the  swords  of  assassins. 
With  hands  still  embrued  in  the  blood  of  his  relative,  Mohammed 
was  acclaimed  Caliph  by  the  soldiers.  He  acted  in  a  totally  different 
manner  from  his  predecessor.  He  allowed  the  soldiery  full  rein  to 
their  corruption,  and  favoured  their  leaders.  He  then  retired  to  the 
Alcasar  and  yielded  himself  up  to  a  luxiuious  life,  and  when  his 
treasures  were  exhausted,  levied  new  and  heavy  taxes.  The  people 
detested  him.  Cordova  was  a  prey  to  tumults.  The  guards  turned 
against  him,  and  accused  him  of  parsimony.  The  Walls  of  the 
Provinces  refused  to  obey  him,  and  amid  civil  wars  they  each 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  independent.  Anarchy  reigned  rampant, 
and  the  Mussalman  Empire  of  Spain,  which  but  a  few  years  previously 
had  been  so  brilliant  and  powerful,  was  showing  every  sign  of  a  speedy 
dissolution.  A  terrible  revolution  at  length  broke  over  the  empire, 
and  assailed  him  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasures  in  the  palace  of  Azzahrat, 
and  Mohammed  had  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  take  refuge  in  the  Castle  of 
TJcles,  where  he  was  subsequently  poisoned. 

Disorder  and  agitation  had  reached  their  last  stage.  Like  Home  in 
the  days  of  her  decadence,  which  afforded  the  hideous  spectacle  of  a  few 
Pretors  building  up  and  overthrowing  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  at  the 
mercy  of  party  passions  or  momentary  caprices,  so  do  we  behold  in 
Cordova  the  last  Caliphs,  raised  to-day  to  fall  to-morrow,  at  the  beck 
of  an  unbridled  army,  or  of  a  mob  no  less  unbridled. 

Anarchy  somewhat  subsided  after  the  expidsion  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  partisans  of  the  Idnsitas  took  courage.  Yahya,  the  son  of  Aly  Ibn 
Hamud,  was  their  chief,  and  after  he  escaped  from  the  fury  of 
Al-kasim,  succeeded  to  make  himself  master  of  Malaga  and  Algesiras. 
In  these  districts,  and  in  those  of  Africa  which  his  father  had  possessed, 
he  established  an  independent  power,  less  brilliant,  but  more  secure, 
and  in  some  respects  stronger  than  the  dominion  of  the  Caliph  in  Spain. 
But  he  had  not  yet  forgiven  Al-kasim  the  injury  received.  When  a 
mob  rose  against  him,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  had  to  fly  from  the  capital, 
and  was  taking  refuge  in  Xerez,  Yahya  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  to  arrest 
him.  He  was  then  brought  before  him,  and  sentenced  to  be  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  died,  although  some  say  he  survived  several 
years.  In  this  way  the  son  of  Aly  remained  the  only  representant  of 
the  ancient  African  dynasty,  and  of  the  disputed  dominion  of  Cordova, 
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which  offered  him  for  a  short  term  a  throne  with  no  competitor  to 
dispute  the  cro¥m.  The  Cordovese,  wearied  of  so  much  bloodshed, 
received  him  triumphantly.  The  Walis,  however,  of  the  Provinces 
refused  their  allegiance  imder  various  pretexts.  Mohammed  Abdu-1- 
kasim  Ibn  Ismail  Ibn  Abbad  was  the  Wali  of  Seville.  In  punishing 
this  one  the  Caliph  desired  to  make  an  example  of  severity  as  a 
warning  for  the  others. 

Mustering  some  troops,  he  marched  against  Ibn  Abbad.  The 
Caliph  fell,  however,  into  the  snare  laid  by  the  wily  Wali,  which  caused 
his  death  and  the  destruction  of  his  army  (1026).  The  news  of  this 
event  caused  in  Cordova  a  deep  sensation,  and  filled  the  inhabitants 
with  new  apprehensions.  It  was  needful  to  resort  to  prompt  measures 
to  evade  another  civil  war  taking  place  among  the  ambitious  ones.  In 
Ham-Albonte,  leading  a  secluded  life,  lived  Hixam  Ibn  Mohammed, 
the  great-grandson  of  Abdu-r-rahman  the  Great,  and  to  him  all  turned 
to  save  them,  influenced  by  Jauhar  Ibn  Mohammed,  the  Wazir  of  the 
capital.  The  throne  which  was  offered  to  him  was  so  undesirable  that 
the  prince-elect  manifested  repugnance  to  accept  the  offer,  but  after  a 
time  he  accepted.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  the  capital,  of  which  he 
feared,  he  went  against  the  Christians  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
discords  existing  among  the  Saracens  to  further  their  dominions. 

He  combated  against  the  Christians  with  varied  success,  until 
Jauhar  apprised  him  that  it  was  expedient  .to  visit  Cordova,  ^nd  find 
a  means  to  reduce  the  Provinces  to  obedience,  as  their  tributes  had 
ceased  to  fill  the  State  coffers.  Hixam  followed  his  advice,  and  wrote 
to  the  Walis  and  Kayids,  manifesting  to  them  that  by  pursuing  their 
course  of  action  and  their  divisions  they  were  preparing  the  ruin  of 
Islamism  in  Spain ;  but  his  endeavours  proved  useless.  They  made  him 
promises,  but  their  acts  were  contrary  to  their  promises.  He  then 
resorted  to  harsh  means  to  reduce  the  rebels,  but  rebellions  siurged  out 
from  every  place,  and  the  very  ones  whom  he  had  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  important  cities  sooner  or  later  followed  their  example. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  set  bounds  to  this  torrent,  the  Caliph  began 
to  mal^e  concessions  to  the  rebels  with  the  object  of  at  least  establish- 
ing peace  in  some  way;  but  this  action  occasioned  public  discontent, 
particularly  among  the  Cordovese,  who  ascribed  every  evil  to  him,  and 
tomults  and  discords  increased.  But  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  their 
own  vicious  institutions,  in  popular  Kcentiousness,  in  their  want  of 
national  unity  among  the  races  of  varied  origin  and  oftentimes  inimical 
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and  all  these  evils  were  already  manifest  during  the  period  of  highest 
opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  Caliphate,  and  truly  did  Hixam  declare 
that  the  Cordovese  could  neither  govern  themselves  nor  allow  any  one 
to  do  so.  At  length  public  discontentment  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Jauhar,  the  Caliph  one  night  quitted  the 
capital,  when  the  revolutionary  mob  demanded  his  deposition  or  banish- 
ment (1031),  and  retreated  to  the  Castle  of  Hisn  Abi  Cherif,  in  Sierra 
Morena.  Persecuted  even  here  by  his  subjects,  he  sought  an  asylum 
in  Lerida,  whose  Wali,  Suleyman  Ibn  Hud,  afterwards  Wali  of  Zara- 
goza,  was  his  particular  friend. 

Thus  reduced  to  live  an  obscure  existence,  he  died  after  five  years* 
exQe,  leaving  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  merciful  prince,  brave 
and  enlightened,  and  well  able  to  have  raised  up  the  Empire  were 
its  salvation  a  work  within  human  possibility.  With  his  death 
ended  the  Caliphate  of  •  Cordova,  and  the  dynasty  of  Beni-XJmeyyas, 
which  for  nearly  three  centuries  uninterruptedly  occupied  the  throne, 
and  had  bequeathed  to  history  some  of  the  most  illustrious  characters 
in  the  annals  of  Mussalman  Spain. 

On  the  expulsion  of  Hixam,  Jauhar  was  elected  Ameer.  Jauhar 
was  shrewd,  and  took  advantage  of  the  times  and  circumstances. 
Accepting  the  more  modest  title  of  Ameer,  he  did  not  wish  to 
assume,  or  seem  to  assume,  the  whole  supremacy,  and  contented  him- 
self with  presiding  at  the  Diwan  or  Council  composed  of  the  Sheiks 
and  principal  men  of  Cordova  who  resolved  the  affairs  of  government. 
Yet  his  position  as  Ameer,  and  the  superiority  of  his  talents,  invested 
him  with  the  necessary  influence  to  steer  through  the  reforms  needful 
to  sustain  the  edifice  of  the  tottering  State.  Like  Hixam,  he  wrote  to 
the  Walis  of  the  Provinces  xirging  them  to  recognise  his  supremacy,  or 
rather  that  of  the  Diwan  which  had  been  established,  and,  like  his 
predecessor,  he  only  received  excuses  from  some,  and  indifference  from 
others. 

With  no  forces  at  command  to  bring  them  to  submission,  he  dis- 
guised his  situation,  and  even  feigned  to  praise  those  who  had  refused  to 
appear  in  Cordova  under  the  pretext  of  important  business.  This  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  Ameer  was  really  a  tacit  declaration  that  the 
unity  of  the  Mussalman  Empire  in  Spain  was  virtually  at  an  end,  being 
divided  into  many  independent  monarchies  ruled  by  the  Walis.  The 
lupid  decadence  of  Islamism  and  the  increase  of  the  Christian  States 
were  the  consequences  resulting  from  this  disunion. 
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We  have  said  that  the  Idrisitas  had  established  an  independen 
government  in  Malaga,  and  that  the  brothers  Beni-Hamud  ruled 
between  them  in  Africa,  Ceuta,  and  Tangiers,  and  in  the  Peninsula, 
Malaga,  and  Algesiras.  We  also  said  that  three  members  of  that 
family,  Alj,  Al-kasim,  and  Yahya,  obtained  successively  the  Caliphate 
of  Cordova.  At  the  death  of  the  latter  his  brother  Idris  succeeded  him 
to  the  States  of  Malaga  and  Ceuta  (1027),  assuming  the  title  of  Amir- 
aJ-mumenim.  JTo  the  brothers  Alys  (by  which  the  dynasty  is  known) 
were  allied  the  Wali  of  Granada,  Habuz  Ibn  Maksan,  and  the  Beni 
Berizila,  lords  of  Carmona  and  Ecija.  In  Seville  ruled  Mohammed 
Abu-1-kasim  Ibn  Abbad,  he  who  destroyed  the  Caliph  Yahya  in  1026, 
the  epoch  from  whence  dates  the  independence  of  the  Ameership  of 
Seville  and  its  aggrandisement  through  the  vast  province  of  Andalusia. 

From  1021  the  race  of  the  Alamiris  reigned  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Spain,  extending  from  the  dominion  of  Almeria  in  the  interior  up  to 
the  frontiers  of  Barcelona.  The  Ameer  of  Valencia,  Abdu-al-aziz 
Abul-hassan,  grandson  to  the  celebrated  Almansor,  was  a  kind  of 
suzerain  of  the  Walls  of  this  family,  and  of  the  Tadjibitas,  lords  of 
Zaragoza,  who,  later  on,  were  substituted  by  the  Beni  Huds.  In  this 
way  the  Alamiris  held  possession  of  the  various  districts  included  in 
this  wide  territory,  and  to  which  were  joined  the  Balearic  Islands. 
The  Province  of  Gharb,  or  ancient  Lusitania,  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Tadjibitas  family,  and  Abdullah  Benu  Alafftas  declared  himself  sove- 
reign, and  established  his  Court  in  Badajoz.  Hence  modem  Algarve 
remained  outside  their  yoke,  and  constituted  an  independent  princi- 
pality, ruled  over  by  the  Wazir  Ahmed  Ibn  Said,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son-in-law.  Said  Ibn  Harun,  and,  lastly,  the  Province  of  Toledo, 
mider  the  authority  of  Ismael  Ibnu  Dhi-n-niim,  formed  another  inde- 
pendent Ameership,  and  one  of  the  five  principal  states  (Malaga, 
Valencia,  Seville,  Badajoz,  and  Toledo)  which  had  resulted  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire  of  the  Beni-Umeyyas.  This  dismemberment 
of  Mussalman  Spain,  caused  by  years  of  revolution,  produced  conse- 
quences easy  to  divine — the  increase  and  gain  of  their  enemies,  the 
Christians.  It  suffices  to  say  that  after  a  series  of  continual  combats, 
rebellions,  treachery,  sieges  and  conquests  of  cities,  and  repeated 
devastations  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Mussalman  territory,  the 
Ameer  of  Seville,  Abbad  Al-mu-tadhed-billah,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  Mohammed  Abu-l-kasim  (1042),  had  become  so  powerful  that 
his  forces  were  superior  to  all  the  troops  of  the  other  Ameers  joined 
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together.  The  next  in  importance  was  Toledo.  Its  Ameer,  Al- 
mamon,  was  a  rival  to  the  Ameer  of  Seville,  and  always  at  war  with 
him,  assisted  by  the  Christian  troops  of  Leon  and  Castillo. 

The  Toledan  Prince,  among  other  states  which  he  conquered,  were 
those  of  the  Wali  of  Valencia,  while  the  Ameer  of  Seville  brought  to 
subjection  the  territories  of  the  successors  of  Jauhar,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Province  of  Cordova.  During  the  war  between  the  two  potentates, 
all  the  lesser  States  had  to  acknowledge  one  or  other  of  these  two 
champions.  The  death  of  the  Ameer  of  Seville  did  not  alter  the 
■hapless  state  (1069)  of  Mussalman  Spain,  and  wars  still  continued. 
Al-mamon  took  possession  of  Cordova  and  even  entered  the  capital, 
while  Mohammed  Al-mutamed  Ibn  Abbad,  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  Ameer  of  Seville,  was  triumphing  over  the  Idrisitas,  lords  of 
Malaga,  and  his  ally,  the  Ameer  of  Zaragoza,  menaced  Valencia. 
Al-mutamed  at  once  proceeded  to  Seville,  and  in  a  short  time  those 
who  had  besieged  and  taken  the  city  were  in  their  turn  besieged  and 
conquered. 

The  Ameer  of  Toledo,  who  in  person  witnessed  that  conquest, 
expired  during  the  siege  (1076).  The  death  of  Al-mamon  altered 
the  successes  of  the  forces.  His  son  or  grandson,  Hixam  or  Yahya 
Dhi-n-nun,  was  still  too  youthful  to  reign,  and  remained  under  the 
tutorship  and  protection  of  the  King  of  Leon,  Alfonso  VI. 

Ibn  Abbad  regained  Seville  and  Cordova,  and  later  on  took  possession 
of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  and  subsequently  expelled  the  Idrisitas  out  of 
the  Peninsula.  Meanwhile  Alfonso  VI.,  taking  advantage  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Saracen  Empire,  took  possession  of  Toledo  (1085)  and 
many  other  important  towns.  From  this  moment  the  political  question 
became  simplified,  and  the  Mussalmans  beheld  into  what  an  abyss  their 
long-continued  discords  and  sanguinary  wars  had  cast  them.  The 
power  of  Alfonso  VI.  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  were  all  the 
Mussalman  Princes  to  join  together  it  would  be  a  difficult  undertaking 
to  resist  him.  By  general  assent  the  Spanish  Saracens  then  decided  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Almoravides,  whose  power  in  Africa,  due  to  their 
repeated  triumphs,  had  rapidly  increased.  The  influence  which  this 
resolution  effected  on  the  subsequent  events  which  occurred  in  the 
Peninstda  renders  it  necessary  here  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  sect, 
at  once  religious  and  political,  and  whose  chiefs  attained  to  bring  under 
their  dominion  Mauritiana  and  Mussalman  Spain,  and  by  their  con- 
quests delayed  the  decisive  victory  of  Christianity. 
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The  name  of  Almoravide  is  a  Spanish  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word 
Al-nwrabethyn,  which  signifies  Jiermita,  This  sect  was  founded  amid 
the  Berber  tribes  of  the  desert  south  of  Tarudante,  better  known  by  the 
common  denomination  of  Zanagah — ^rude  and  ignorant  tribes  imper- 
fectly converted  to  Islamism,  but  of  which  they  scarcely  knew  more 
of  its  religious  tenets  than  the  simple  symbol  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith — G(d  ofUy  is  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  envoy  of  God. 

In  the  year  1037,  Yahya  Ibn  Ibrahim,  the  Ameer  of  these  tribes, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  on  returning  by  Kairwan,  he  brought 
with  him  a  certain  Abdullah  Ibn  lasin,  a  man  well  versed  in   the 
science  of  the  Koran,  and  who  purposed  to  civilise  and  illustrate 
those  barbarian  tribes  of  Zanagah.     However,  when  they  heard  the 
new  apostle  sternly  reprove  them  for  their  vices  and  brutalities,  they 
tnmed  away  and    treated    him    with  contempt.      He  then  retired 
towards  the  sea-coast,  and  erected  a  hermitage.     The  Ameer  Yahya, 
who  had  brought  him  to  these  regions,  now  joined  him,  and  others  also 
followed.    In  a  short  time  the  disciples  of  Abdullah  increased,  and  the 
renown  of  the  wisdom  of  this  fakir,  or  monk,  drew  towards  him  many 
proselytes,  who  then  took  the  name  of  Morabethyns.     When  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  employ  the  means  of  conversion  so  successfully 
exercised  by  the  Prophet,  that  is  to  say,  fire  and  the  sword,  he  sent 
to  the  tribes  who  had  refused  to  listen  to  his  peaceful  admonitions  an 
army  of  some  three  thousand  Almoravides  (1042),  and  proceeded  to 
the  tribe  of    Kedala,  and  all  who  escaped  with  their  lives  became 
converted.   The  same  treatment  was  followed  among  the  Lanrtunas  and 
the  Mozusas.     After  these  examples  the  other  tribes  at  once  acknow- 
ledged the  divine  mission  of  Abdullah,  who  reserved  to  himself  the 
dignity  of  Imaum,  or  Pontiff,  with  which  he  constituted  a  kind  of 
dictatorship  of  a  supreme  order,  and  appointed  as  Ameer  for  temporal 
concerns  the  Chief,  Abu  Zakaria  Yahya,  of  the  tribe  Lamtuna,  because 
he  who  had  more  greatly  contributed  to  his  elevation,  Yahya  Ibn 
Ibrahim,  had  died. 

Following  the  inspirations  of  the  Imaum,  or  Spiritual  Chief,  the 
Bew  Ameer  continued  the  war,  reducing  to  submission  Sahara,  or 
defiert,  and  commenced  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  the  negroes,  where 
he  was  slain.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Abu-bekr,  who 
extended  the  dominion  of  the  Almoravides  along  the  north  of  Africa, 
although  the  founder  of  the  sect  perished  in  a  battle. 

Having  subjugated  a  large  portion  of  Mauritania,  or  Moghreb,  he 
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went  with  hLs  army  to  quell  some  disturbances  among  the  Berber 
tribes.  During  his  absence  he  appointed  to  govern  the  northern 
districts  his  cousin  Abu  Yacub  Yus^uf,  an  individual  of  great  attain- 
ments, but  ambitious.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
Ameer,  he  consolidated  permanently  in  his  own  person  the  authority 
entrusted  to  him.  When  Abu-bekr  returned  Yusuf  received  him  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy  and  friendship,  but  at  the  same  time  made 
him  understand  that  he  would  not  yield.  Abu-bekr,  feeling  that  his 
forces  were  too  weak  to  oppose  him,  resolved  to  legitimise  the  usurpa- 
tion, and  reserve  to  himself  the  dominion  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert. 
He  perished  shortly  after,  in  a  war  with  the  negroes,  and  Yusuf  was 
acknowledged  Ameer  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Almoravides.  He 
then  founded  Morocco,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
and  by  renewed  victories  subjected  the  rest  of  Mauritania.  It  was 
after  this  event  that  the  Spanish  Mussalmans  turned  to  him  for  aid. 
The  glory  of  his  exploits  and  the  noble  qualities  of  his  character 
had  invested  him  with  a  renown  which  eclipsed  the  most  celebrated 
captains  of  the  time.  In  the  terror  inspired  by  the  renewed  con- 
quests of  Alfonso  YI.  the  Saracens  of  the  Peninsula  looked  towards 
him  as  the  only  warrior  who  could  deliver  them  from  the  power  of 
the  terrible  Nazarene.  Time  manifested  to  them  what  in  their  hour 
of  anguish  they  had  not  foreseen — that  the  salvation  of  their  liberty 
and  religion,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Christian,  might  be  only 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  their  national  independence. 

When  Yusuf  placed  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  fortune,  which  at  the 
time  appeared  to  turn  favourably  for  the  King  of  Leon,  he  had  no 
other  aim  in  view,  perchance,  but  to  add  one  more  rich  province  to 
his  vast  empire.  When  we  narrate  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
VI.  we  shall  have  occasion  to  enter  into  the  principal  causes  which 
occasioned  the  protracted  struggle  sustained  by  this  prince  with  the 
Almoravides,  whose  history  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
claims  all  the  successes  achieved  by  Mussalman  Spain. 
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III. 

Foundation  of  a  new  (jiotliic  Monarchy  in  Asturias — Alfonso  I.  commences 
extend  it — Victories  of  Fznela  L — Reigns  of  Aureiio,  Silo,  and  Maoregato — 
Bermndo  the  Deacon  labours  to  civilise  the  nation  ~Cedes  the  crown  to 
Alfonso  n.  the  Chaste — ^Wars  with  the  Saracens,  and  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion— ^Ramiro  L — His  cruelty — Ordono  I. — Conquests  of  the  Mussalman 
territories  -Fmela  the  Intruder  is  assassinated — Alfonso  III.  ascends  the 
throne — Long  and  glorious  reign  of  this  prince — Rebellion  of  his  two  sons, 
and  abdication  of  Alfonso  IIL — Garcia  I.  and  his  brothers — Separation 
of  Navarre — Ordono  H. — Invasions  in  the  Mussalman  dominions — 
Fmela  II. — Alfonso  IV. — Ramiro  n. — Civil  wars— Continuation  of  the 
war  against  the  Saracens —Truces  with  the  Caliph  of  Cordova — Ordono 
in. — ^Sancho  the  Fat,  expelled  by  Ordono  the  Bad,  is  restored  by  the 
Caliph  Abdu-r-rahman — Minority  of  Ramiro  III.,  and  regency  of 
Elvira  —  The  Grovemment  of  Ramiro  in  Leon,  and  of  Bermudo  in 
Galicia — Civil  wars — ^Invasions  of  Almansor —Bermudo  IE.,  and  mis- 
fortunes of  his  reign — ^Alfonso  V. — Regency  during  his  minority — The 
government  of  this  prince— Barmuio  III. — Civil  wars  — Castillo  joins 
Navarre — Strifes  between  Castillo  and  Leon— Bermudo  loses  the  greater 
portion  of  his  States — ^Foundation  of  the  Monarchy  of  Castillo — Battle  of 
Carrion,  and  death  of  Bermudo— Ferdinand  of  Castillo  unites  Leon  to  his 
crown — ^Brilliant  reign  of  Ferdinand,  sumamei  the  Great — The  kingdom 
Castillian-Leonese  is  divided  between  the  sons  of  Ferdinand  I. — ^Wars  and 
discords  between  the  three  brothers —Alfonso  of  Leon  is  conquered  and 
expelled  by  Garcia  the  elder — Alfonso  attains  to  unite  the  three  crowns — 
Triumphs  and  undertakings  of  Alfonso  VI.  against  the  Saracens -The 
conquest  of  Toledo— Battle  of  Udes— Death  of  Alfonso  VI. 

The  revival  of  the  Visigoths  against  the  Arab  domination  com- 
menced in  Spain  a  few  years  after  this  conquest.  Amid  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Asturias  a  few  Goths  who  had  not  accepted  the  Mussal- 
man yoke  unfurled  the  standard  of  a  war  of  religion  and  independence, 
this  war  lasting  some  seven  centuries,  or  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Koran  by  the  Gospel.  The  battle  of  Cangas  of  Onis,  where  the  Infidels 
were  defeated,  was  the  first  of  a  succession  of  combats  which  were 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  last  defenders 
of  Granada,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic,  conquered  the  capital 
of  the  last  Moorish  kingdom  of 'the  Peninsula. 

The  leader  of  these  Goths,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Asturias, 
^9&  Pelagio,  who  founded  the  first  Christian  Monarchy  of  Spain,  known 
bter  on  as  Oviedo  and  Leon.  The  States  of  Pelagio  continued,  during 
^  reign  and   that  of  his  son  Favila,   to  be  circumscribed   to  the 
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Asturian  Mountains ;  but  on  the  death  of  Favila,  whose  reign  was  short 
and  obscure,  he  was  succeeded  by  an  extraordinary  man,  who,  by 
repeated  victories,  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  country,  which  never 
accepted  the  yoke  of  the  Infidels.  Alfonso  I.,  the  son-in-law  of  Pelagic, 
ascended  the  throne  after  Favila,  and  he  soon  penetrated  into  Galida 
up  to  the  Douro,  and  to  Leon  and  Old  Castille.  Previous  to  this 
time  the  war,  whether  defensive  or  offensive,  had  always  been 
carried  on  exclusively  with  the  Christians;  but  in  this  epoch  of 
Alfonso  I.  the  desolated  towns,  with  their  temples  reduced  to 
ruins,  began  to  rise  up  again.  After  a  long  and  glorious  reign, 
this  prince  died,  and  the  Goths  elected  his  son  Fruela,  or  Froila, 
who  rivalled  him  in  bravery,  but  was  a  nmn  of  a  violent  character. 
In  an  encounter  of  small  importance  Fruela  broke  up  the  Arabs  near 
Ponthumiiun. 

Rebellions  had  arisen*  in  C^licia,  which  he  put  down,  and  then 
quelled  the  Basques,  to  the  north,  who  had  risen  against  him.  Sus- 
picions against  his  brother  Yimarano  induced  him  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  the  justice  of  God  followed  him.  Fruela  was  assassinated  by  the 
Goths,  and  following  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Visigoths  to  elect  the 
successor  to  the  throne,  they  refused  to  bestow  the  crown  on  his  son 
Alfonso.  A  nephew  of  Alfonso  I.,  called  Aurelius,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Fruela,  ascended  the  throne,  which  he  occupied  for  six  years. 
During  this  period  the  States  of  the  Eling  of  Asturias  enjoyed 
external  peace,  but  Aurelius  had  to  combat  against  a  rising  of  the 
Servi,  which  he  repressed. 

Oanicas,  or  Cangas,  was  the  capital  of  the  Asturias  since  the  time  of 
Pelagic.  Fruela  founded  Oviedo,  to  the  west,  and  this  State  became 
later  on  the  head  of  the  monarchy.  His  successors,  it  appears,  pre- 
ferred Pravia,  which  lay  to  the  north-west  of  Oviedo,  where  Silo, 
the  successor  of  Aurelius,  resided.  Silo  was  chosen  by  the  Goths  on 
account  of  his  wife  Adosinda,  daughter  of  Alfonso  I.  The  reason 
of  this  is  not  told  by  the  chroniclers,  although  they  affirm  the  fact- 
According  to  the  chroniclers  of  that  time,  peace  subsisted  with  the 
Mussalmans  diiring  the  reign  of  this  prince,  and  at  his  death  hia 
widow  wished  the  crown  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  youthful 
Alfonso,  son  of  Fruela  I.;  but  an  illegitimate  son  of  Alfonso  I.,  called 
Mauregato,  was  elected  by  the  malcontents,  and  he  expelled  Alfonso, 
assuming  the  crown  of  Asturias,  which  he  held  six  years,  and  a 
peaceful  reign  followed  until  his  death  in  Pravia. 
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A  brother  of  King  Aurelius  was  then  summoned  to  rule  the  Goths.*^ 
Bermudo  had  purposed  to  follow  the  religious  profession,  and  had  even 
rooeived  the  order  of  deacon.     This,  which  would  exclude  him  from  the 
rojal  dignity,  according  to  the  ancient  institution  of  the  Visigoths,  did 
not,  however,  prevent  his  election.     In  those  times,  when  the  semi- 
barbarian  existence  of  the  Christians  of  Asturias  deeply  contrasted 
with  the  civilisation  of  the  Mussalmans  of  Spain  and  Africa,  the 
generous,  enlightened  spirit  of  Bermudo  rises  like  a  beacon  in  the 
midst  of  the  surrounding  darkness.     Piety,  clemency,  and  generosity 
are  attributed  to  him  by  the  most  ancient  chroniclers.     Soon  after  he 
assumed  supreme  authority,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of   some 
Visigothic  kings  previous  to  the  Arab  conquest,  he  appointed  the  son  of 
Froela,  who  had  been  twice  repelled  from  the  throne,  to  take  a  part  in 
government,  and  thus  secure  the  succession  to  the  throne.     As  soon  as 
the  youthful  prince  had  won  the  affections  of  the  people,  Bermudo,  of 
his  own  will,  returned  to  the  sacred  ministry,  although,  against  the 
sacred  canons  of  Spain,  he  had  taken  to  wife  Nunila,  by  whom  he  had 
Bamiro,  the  same  who  later  on  succeeded  Aifonso  II. 

Daring  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Alfonso  I.  to 
the  abdication  of  Bermudo,  the  kingdom  of  Asturias  continued 
peaceful  side  by  side  with  the  Saracen  dominion.  But  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  II.  we  find  this  peace  severed  between 
the  two  races,  and  the  Arabs  invading  the  Asturias.  This  was  caused 
hy  the  raids  practised  by  Alfonso  against  the  Mussalmans,  who 
were  defeated.  From  this  dates  the  renown  of  Alfonso  II.,  known 
among  historians  by  the  addition  of  *'  the  Chaste,''  from  the  fact  that 
he  always  led  a  celibate  life. 

About  this  period  Charlemagne  was  reigning  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
Alfonso  sought  an  alliance  with  him,  sending  messengers  with  presents 
of  rich  spoils,  said  to  be  the  results  of  raids  effected  from  the  Douro  to 
the  margins  of  the  Tagus.  He  established  the  capital  in  Oviedo, 
which  he  enlarged  and  adorned  with  churches  and  palaces.  A  revolu- 
tion expelled  him  from  the  throne,  but  which  his  party  within  a  few 
iBOoths  regained  for  him.  Alfonso  died  in  842,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Bamiro,  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  Bermudo.     The  death  of  the  aged 

*  The  denomination  of  Qoth,  given  to  the  desoendants  of  the  Visigoths  after 
ftceonqaest  of  Spain  who  took  refuge  in  the  AstoriaB,  is  not  really  correct,  but 
it  ii  generally  received  by  the  historians  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  same  way  as 
M.    the  names  of  Saracen  and  Moor  are  both  used  to  denote  the  Mussalmans. 
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monarch  caused,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  grave  dissensions.  Nepociano, 
a  count  of  the  palace,  acclaimed  himself  sovereign  in  Oviedo,  but 
Kamiro,  who  at  the  time  was  in  Bardulia  (Old  Castillo),  rushed  to 
dispute  the  crown  with  him.  The  army  of  Nepociano  forsook  him  as 
soon  as  they  saw  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  Ramiro,  who  captured  him 
near  Pravia,  and,  drawing  his  eyes  out,  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery. 

Eamiro,  securely  seated  on  the  throne,  was  successful  in  obtaining 
victories  against  the  Mussalmans,  and  repulsed  the  Norman  pirates, 
who  were  then  beginning  to  infest  the  coasts  oi  Galicia.  The  attempt 
to  expel  him  from  the  throne  was  again  repeated,  but  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. Bamiro  was  of  a  cruel,  vindictive  character,  and  he  secured 
the  throne  for  his  son  without  any  contradiction.  Ordofio  I.  was  brave 
and  victorious  like  his  father,  but  did  not  possess  his  cruel  character. 
He  rebuilt  various  towns  of  Leon,  Cralicia,  and  the  parts  called  Caanpos 
Gothicosy  such  as  the  city  itself  of  Leon,  which  later  on  became  the 
capital  of  the  province,  and  Tuy,  Astorga,  and  Amaya. 

The  €k)thic  renegade  Musa,  whom  we  mentioned  elsewhere,  and 
who  had  attempted  to  render  himself  independent  of  the  Ameer  of 
Cordova,  now  dared  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  Christians,  and 
erect  the  fortress  of  Albaida,  or  Albelda,  in  the  modem  Eioja.  The 
King  of  Oviedo  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  defeated  him  close  to 
Clavijo,  taking  Albelda.  He  also  repulsed  a  new  attempt  of  the 
Kormans  along  the  coasts  of  Galicia,  and  then  effected  several  raids  on 
the  lands  of  the  enemy,  subduing  the  Basques,  who,  ever  restless,  had 
rebelled  again.  He  took  Coria  and  Salamanca  from  the  power  of  the 
infidel,  reconquering  Orense,  a  city  of  Galicia,  which  they  had  taken 
possession  of.  Ordono  died  in  the  year  866.  Before  his  death  he 
had  proclaimed  his  son  Alfonso  successor.  Meanwhile  Fruela,  the 
Count  or  Governor  of  Galicia,  aided  by  the  nobles  of  the  province, 
assumed  the  title  of  King,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  the 
capital.  The  subjects  of  the  son  of  Ordono  forsook  him,  and  Alfonso 
fled  from  Oviedo  towards  Castille.  The  reign  of  Fruela  was  very  short. 
A  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  Court,  and  the  nobles  who  were  against 
hiTn  slew  him  in  his  own  palace.  The  son  of  Ordono  then  returned, 
and  was  proclaimed  King. 

After  this  the  Basques  rebelled,  and  King  Alfonso  III.  had  for  a 
long  time  to  fight  against  them  with  varied  success,  and  the  war  only 
terminated,  according  to  Basque  traditions,  when  a  concession  of 
independence  was  granted  to  this  indomitable  race. 
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After  three  years  of  peace,  followed  a  fierce  war  with  the  Saracens 
along  the  south  and  south-east  line  of  demarcation  of  the  Douro,  which 
divided  the  Mussalmans  from  the  Christians.  Alfonso  crossed  the  river 
and  occupied  Salamanca,  then  besieged  Coria,  which  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Goths,  and  compelled  them  to  retire.  The  Saracens,  as  they 
were  forced  to  retreat,  entered  the  Christian  provinces,  but  were 
ensnared  in  the  ravines,  where  horsemen  were  useless,  and  completely 
defeated. 

For  a  period  of  twelve  years  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
III.  wns  a  series  of  combats  on  both  sides,  defensive  and  ofifensive,  but 
in  which  the  Christians  were  generally  victorious ;  and  their  territories 
were  chiefly  extending  towards  the  ancient  Lusitania.  Lamego,  Yiseu, 
and  Coimbra  fell  into  the  power  of  the  King  of  Oviedo,  devastations 
reaching  as  far  as  the  districts  of  Idana  and  Merida.  After  this,  it 
appears,  Alfonso  retired  to  his  former  States  of  Asturias  and  Galicia. 
The  battle  of  Polvoraria,  near  the  river  Orbiego,  when  the  Mussalmans 
were  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  brought  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for 
three  years,  and  then  the  war  recommenced.  The  King  of  Oviedo 
retired  to  the  Asturias  after  entering  as  far  as  the  Sierra  Morena, 
where  he  broke  up  the  Arab  forces  which  came  against  him. 

The  Infidels  took  their  revenge,  and  assailed  Old  Castillo,  where  the 
Astorian  dominions  had  been  consolidated   by  their  many  fortified 
places  and  castles,  from  whence  the  name  of  Castillo  is  derived.     The 
ChristiaDS  resisted  on  all  sides  within  their  strongholds,  and  Al-mond- 
hir,  the  Arab  General,  penetrated  towards  Leon.     When  Alfonso  was 
aj^nised  of  this  he  turned  to  the  south-west,  and  camped  near  Orbiego, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Cordova.     The  Saracens  soon  after  re- 
newed hostilities,  ravaging  Navarre,  and  descended  towards  Castillo  and 
Leon ;  but  finding  themselves  repelled  on  all  sides  with  great  losses,  they 
retreated  to  Cordova.    Wearied  by  so  many  devastations  during  these 
protaiacted  wars,  the  Goths  and  the  Saracens  seriously  bethought  them 
to  establish  peace,  which  was  done,  and  the  treaty  signed  by  the  Ameer 
of  Cordova  and  Alfonso  III.    This  peace  continued  during  the  rest  of 
ihe  reign   of  Alfonso,  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.     The  demar- 
cation of  the  limits    of    the  Christian    territories  was   definitively 
•ettled  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  Douro;   and  the  King 
of  Oviedo  was  thus  able  to  improve  the  interior  state  of  his  do- 
ninions,  which  already  included  nearly  one-third  of  the  Peninsula. 
He  restored  order  in  Leon  and  in  Old  Castillo     he  raised  out  of  the 
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ruins  the  more  important  towns,  and  fortified  them,  on  the  frontiers, 
Zamora,  Simancas,  Donas,  and  Touro.  The  great  improvements  he 
effected,  and  the  victories  gained,  invested  him  with  the  surname  of 
"  the  Great." 

But  while  Alfonso  III.  thus  laboured  in  the  interior,  a  new  war 
arose  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christians.  Dissensions  among  the 
Saracens  had  severed  the  unity  of  the  Mussalman  Government.  Cor- 
dova was  still  the  centre  of  Moorish  Spain,  but  some  of  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  State  of  Alfonso  had  rebelled  and  become  inde- 
pendent. Ahmed  Ibn  Al-kithi,  or  Alchaman  as  he  is  called  bj 
the  Christian  chroniclers,  had  gone  over  to  the  party  of  Omar  Ibn 
Hafssun,  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  the  Ameer  of  Cordova,  and 
been  entrusted  with  supreme  authority  over  the  territories  of  Toledo 
and  Talavera.  Out  of  these  mutinied  districts  of  the  territories  averse 
to  the  Ameer,  and  even  from  Africa,  Ahmed  gathered  together  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  assailed  the  lands  of  the  King  of  Oviedo,  who, 
owing  to  the  long  peace,  had  neglected  to  prepare,  and  was  taken  by 
surprise.  The  Christians  who  were  able  to  save  themselves  fled  to  the 
fortifications  of  Zamora,  which  Al-kithi  at  once  besieged,  while  the 
Government  of  Cordova  hastened  to  assure  the  King  of  Galicia  that 
the  invasion  was  disapproved  by  him. 

Meanwhile  Alfonso  III.  marched  against  Ahmed.  The  two  armies 
met  on  the  fields  of  Zamora,  and  after  a  well-sustained  battle,  the 
Arabs  were  vanquished  with  tremendous  loss.  In  this  engagement 
perished  Ahmed  and  his  brother  Abdu-r-rahman,  the  Wali,  or 
Governor,  of  Tortosa.  The  King  of  Oviedo,  wishing  to  continue  his 
victories,  proceeded  to  Toledo,  intending  to  reconquer  the  ancient 
capital'  of  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths ;  but  the  difficulties  which 
presented  themselves  during  the  siege  were  such  that  he  was  induced 
to  accept  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  ransom  from  the  inhabitants, 
and  he  returned  to  Asturias,  destroying  on  his  way  some  of  the 
Saracen  towns. 

The  Christian  King  did  not  enjoy  long  in  peace  the  fruits  of  so 
m<any  victories.  Domestic  disturbances  took  the  place  of  the  strifes 
with  outsiders.  Garcia,  his  eldest  son,  assisted  by  his  brothers,  and 
even  by  his  mother,  and  instigated  by  his  father-in-law,  Nunc 
Fernandes,  Count  of  CastUle,  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  When 
Alfonso  learned  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  son,  he  arrested  him 
in  Zamora,  and  loading  him  with  chains,  sent  him  to  the  Castle  of 
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Gftoxon.     This  act  proved  a  signal  for  rebellion,  wherein  the  King  of 
Asturias  beheld  other  members  of  his  family  taking  part. 

Civil  war  followed,  and  resulted  in  the  forced  abdication  of  Alfonso 
III.,  who  survived  this  blow  less  than  a  year,  but  during  which  time 
he  made  another  entry  into  the  lands  of  the  rebel  Hafssun,  simply 
as  a  general  of  his  son.  On  retiring  from  this  campaign  he  died 
in  Zamora,  in  the  year  910,  leaving  in  the  pages  of  history  the  most 
distinguished  place  of  all  the  successors  of  Pelagio. 

Of  the  cities  raised  by  the  great  captain  from  their  ruins,  Leon, 
the  ancient  Legio  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Goths,  appears  to  be  the 
most  considerable.  Garcia  established  his  Court  there,  leaving  his 
brother  Fruela  to  govern  the  Asturias,  and  Ordono  Ghdicia,  if  not 
as  separate  kingdoms,  at  least  with  a  certain  degree  of  independence. 
This  equivocal  situation  of  the  two  princes  was,  perchance,  the 
reason  why  the  King  of  Oviedo  changed  his  title  to  that  of  Leon, 
aad  which  appears  in  the  reign  of  Garcia  as  the  first  att^pt 
towards  dismembering  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  Previous  to  this,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Alfonso  III.,  Navarre,  always  rebellious,  had  shaken 
off  the  Asturian  yoke. 

Alfonso  entnisted  its  government  to  Sancho  Inigo,  Coimt  of 
Bigorre,  called  by  the  Basque  Arista,  which  means  in  their  language 
cak,  or  strong.  At  his  death  the  Navarrese  proclaimed  his  son  Grarcia 
Sanches  saooessor,  an  election  which  the  King  of  Oviedo  was  power- 
less to  oppose.  Since  that  period  Navarre  remained  an  independent 
State,  and  therefore  the  victories  and  events  which  took  place  in  that 
portion  of  the  Peninsula  cease  to  have  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy. 

The  reign  of  Grarda  in  Leon  was  of  short  duration.  At  first  he 
waged  war  against  the  Saracen  party  of  Hafssun,  devastating  the 
district  of  Toledo ;  later  on  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  frontier  towns  of  his  wide  dominions,  such  as  Osma,  Coruna  of 
Conde,  and  Gormaz.  After  only  three  years'  reign  he  died,  and  was 
miooeeded  by  his  brother  Ordono. 

Ordofio  was  of  a  brave  and  warlike  spirit,  and  after  three  years  of 
peace  he  recommenced  the  raids  in  ancient  Lusitania,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tagus  up  to  the  Guadiana,  spreading  ruin  and  slaughter  on  all 
sides.  The  inhabitants  of  Merida,  terrified  by  the  ferocity  of  the 
Christian  king,  offered  him  large  sums  of  money  to  pacify  him.  Ordono 
accepted  them,  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  conquering  the  fortified 
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places  of  that  large  town,  and  returned  to  Leon  loaded  with  spoils, 
and  carrying  terror  wherever  he  passed.  He  soon  after  invaded  the 
Miissalman  territories,  reducing  Salamanca  to  ashes. 

The  forces  of  the  Mussalmans  were  then  directed  against  the  King 
of  Navarre,  whose  independence,  no  doubt,  was  acknowledged  by  Leon 
and  Asturias,  as  we  find  Ordoiio  combating  in  Junquera  side  by  side 
with  the  Navarrese  prince.  The  Cliristian  camp  was  broken  up,  with 
great  loss  of  life,  and  Ordono,  with  the  remnants  of  his  army,  fled 
towards  Leon,  forsaking  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  took  refuge  within 
the  solid  walls  of  Pampeluna.  The  Saracens,  inebiiated  by  these 
victories,  passed  the  Pyrenees,  and,  skirting  the  suburbs  of  Tolosa, 
returned  to  Spain.  The  losses  they  sustained,  particularly  in  the 
defiles  of  the  Sierras,  forced  the  Ameer  to  retreat  to  his  capital. 

While  the  Saracens  were  thus  invading  the  South  of  France, 
Ordono,  adding  fresh  troops  to  the  I'emnants  of  his  army,  effected  an 
entry  into  the  interior  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  penetrating  to  the 
eastern  districts  of  Andalusia.  The  martial  character  of  the  King  of 
Leon,  and  the  absence  of  his  conquering  army  in  Junquera,  renders 
this  event  probable,  although  no  mention  is  found  in  Arab  historians. 
Ordoiio  died  in  923,  in  Zamora,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Leon. 

Although  the  King  left  four  sons,  his  brother  Fruela  was  elected 
King.  Fruela  II.  reigned  scarcely  one  year.  Alfonso,  son  of  Ordono, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  notwithstanding  that  Fruela  left 
three  sons.  Alfonso  IV.  was  of  a  peaceful  disposition  and  of  a 
religious  nature.  Barely  had  he  reigned  six  years  when  he  simimoned 
his  brother  Ramiro,  who  was  governing  the  district  now  called  Bierzo, 
to  come  to  the  Court,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of  Zamora, 
he  abdicated  in  his  favour,  and  then  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Facundo,  or  Sahagun.  Bamiix)  was  a  turbulent,  martial  character, 
and  on  ascending  the  throne  at  once  began  preparing  to  i-enew  the  war 
against  the  Saracens.  An  event  occurred,  however,  which  altered  his 
designs. 

Alfonso  IV.,  who  had  retired  to  the  monastery,  now  quitted 
Sahagun,  proceeded  to  Leon,  and  acclaimed  himself  again  King. 
Bamiro,  who  was  still  in  Zamora,  at  once  started  to  the  capital.  lie 
fought  day  and  night  until  he  effected  an  entrance,  took  his  brother 
prisoner,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  cast  him  into  a  dungeon. 

The  three  sons  of  Fruela  took  the  part  of  the  captive,  and  tried  to 
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capture  Ramiro  by  a  snare.  Ajs  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  plot  he 
arrested  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  same  prison  with  Alfonso  IV., 
ordering  their  eyes  to  be  plucked  out.  In  this  miserable  state 
Alfonso  survived  two  years,  leaving  a  son  called  Ordono,  better  known 
by  the  epithet  of  "the  Bad." 

Ramiro  II.  started  an  invasion  into  Arab  Spain,  which  penetrated 
as  far  as  Madrid,  and  some  say  Talavera,  which  served  as  a  stronghold 
on  the  frontiers  to  protect  the  Christians  from  entering  Toledo.  The 
toirn  was  entered  into,  sacked,  and  its  inhabitants  were  either  kUled  or 
made  captives,  and  the  place  remained  desolate.  From  thence  Ramiro 
returned  to  Leon.  The  Saracens  were  unable  to  oppose  his  passage. 
Then  the  Saracens  attacked  the  province  of  Castillo  with  a  powerful 
army.  Count  Fernando  Gonqalves,  who  was  then  Governor,  besought 
the  aid  of  Ramiro,  who  quickly  arrived.  If  we  credit  Arab  narratives, 
the  Mussalmans  had  time  meanwhile  to  devastate  the  Christian  terri* 
tones  as  far  as  Galicia.  However,  on  their  passing  the  Douro,  near 
Osma,  they  were  met  by  Ramiro,  but  the  encounter  did  not  decide  the 
victory,  although  the  battle  of  Osma  left  the  forces  on  both  sides 
greatly  broken  up,  as  they  had  to  agree  to  a  truce  of  peace  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  hostilities  recommenced 
more  vigorously  than  ever. 

At  this  period  Umeyyah  Ibn  Isak  Abu  Yahya  was  Kapd  of  San- 
tarem,  and  his  brother  Mohammed  Wazir,  or  Councillor,  at  the  Court  of 
Cordova.  The  Caliph  had  reasons  to  be  displeased  with  Mohammed, 
and  put  him  to  death.  The  ELayid  of  Santarem,  indignant  at  this 
act,  leagued  himself  to  Ramiro  along  with  a  great  number  of  Saracen 
Jcnights,  and  offered  their  submission,  delivering  up  to  him  the  castles 
of  the  Gharb  dependent  on  him.  By  this  alliance  the  King  of  Leon 
vas  enabled  to  devastate  ancient  Lusitania,  taking  the  route  from 
Badajoz  to  Merida,  and  returning  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  towards  Gralicia  loaded  with  spoils.  It 
appears  his  progress  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  enemies  who 
attempted  a  raid  beyond  the  Douro. 

As  soon  as  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  Abdu-r-rahman,  knew  of  the 
devastations  which  the  Leonese  King  had  effected,  he  resolved  to  em- 
ploy all  his  forces  against  the  Christians,  and  endeavour  to  annihilate 
their  power,  which  was  daily  becoming  more  foimidable  against 
LUmism. 

By  command  of  the  Caliph  all  the  Walis  and  Kayids  with  their 
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respective  troops  marched  towards  Salamanca,  whence  Abdu-r-rahman 
in  fBTSon  took  the  command  of  the  forces,  which  numbered  o^r  one 
hundred  thousand  men.  This  numerous  army  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
the  enemy,  and  after  desolating  the  plains,  and  levelling  to  the  ground 
several  castles,  camped  around  the  walls  of  Zamora. 

Kamiro  II.,  on  his  side,  had  collected  together  in  Burgos  all  the 
forces  of  Leon,  Asturias,  Galicia,  and  Oastille.  Garcia,  the  King  of 
Navarre,  came  down  to  succour  him,  and  Abu  Yahya  likewise  assisted 
him  with  a  large  body  of  Mussalman  cAvalry.  In  this  way  the 
Christian  army  was  rendered  powerful  enough  to  compete  with  that 
of  the  Caliph.  Then  the  Christian  army  maix^hed  against  the 
Caliph. 

Abdu-r-rahman  quitted  Zamora,  leaving  twenty  thousand  men  to 
guard  it,'  and  proceeded  with  eighty  thousand  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
the  margins  of  Pisuerga,  close  to  Simancas.  The  two  armies  advanced 
and  met,  but  the  first  encounter  was  a  short  one.  For  two  days  the 
Saracen  and  the  Christian  armies  remained  passive,  as  though  appalled 
by  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  and  which  was  further 
heightened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  On  the  third  day  the  cavalry  of 
the  Gharb  opened  the  battle,  and  Eamiro  advanced  with  his  squadron. 
The  engagement  continued  till  night,  with  equal  fury  and  bravery  on 
both  sides,  and  with  varied  success.  At  nightfall  the  battlefield  wajs 
strewn  with  the  dead  and  broken  arms,  yet  the  victory  was  undecided. 
The  Arab  chroniclers  say  the  losses  sustained  on  the  Mussalman 
side  were  greater  than  on  that  of  the  King  of  Leon,  and  that,  had  the 
battle  been  renewed  on  the  following  day,  the  Christians  would 
certainly  have  won.  However,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Abu  Yahya, 
the  King  retired  diudng  the  night.  No  doubt,  as  we  are  led  to  believe, 
Yahya  had  already  repented  of  helping  the  enemies  of  the  Koran  to 
spill  the  blood  of  the  Mussalmans,  and  for  this  reason  advised  the  King 
to  retire. 

The  Saracens  did  not  attempt  to  persecute  the  Leonese  army,  but 
returned  to  the  camp  of  Zamora.  There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Arab  historians  that  does  not  tally  with  the 
Christian  chroniclers  that  it  is  impossible  to  assert  with  truth  the 
particular  successes  which  foll6wed  the  battle  of  Simancas.  What 
appears  probable  is,  that  the  Saracens  took  possession  of  Zamora, 
because  Abdu-r-rahman  retired  to  Salamanca,  appointing  a  governor  and 
garrisoning  Zamora ;  but  he  later  on  allowed  this  important  town  to 
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fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Leonese,  who  there  captured  the  Kayid  of 
Santarem,  Abu  Yahja,  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  war,  and  who  in  this 
short  space  of  time  had  joined  his  co-religionists. 

In  that  same  year  (939)  Ramiro  passecl  the  Douro  to  consolidate 
the  Christian  dominion  on  the  territories  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  preceding  engagement. 

Salamanca,  Ledesma,  Penaranda,  Gormaz,  Osma,  and  many  other 
places  on  the  frontiers  had  been  ruined  and  deserted.  These  he 
rebuilt,  and  garrisoned  their  forts. 

From  this  date  commenced  the  real  aggrandisement  of  the  Counts 
of  Castillo,  wherein  principally  the  above  towns  were  situated,  an 
aggrandisement  which  caused  many  perturbations  in  Christian  Spain, 
and  which  quickly  roused  up  the  rebellions  of  the  Counts  Fernando 
Clon^alves  and  Diogo  Nunes,  whom  Eamiro  brought  to  submission,  and 
after  a  period  of  imprisonment  forgave  them. 

Ramiro  sent  envoys  to  Cordova  in  944  to  make  terms  of  peace  with 
the  Caliph,  and  the  latter  sent  also  his  Minister,  or  Wazir,  Ahmed  Ibn 
Said,  to  I^on  with  the  same  object.  The  treaty  of  peace  made  at  the 
time  continued  in  force  until  949,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ramiro, 
when  he  made  an  entry  as  far  as  Bbora,  now  called  Talavera,  but 
which  he  was  unable  to  take,  although  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
he  broke  up  a  body  of  Saracens  after  much  bloodshed  and  took  many 
ciptives.  This  attempt  was  replied  to  by  Abdu-r-rahman,  who  effected 
a  raid  on  Christian  territory,  while  Ramiro  II.,  bowed  down  by  his 
last  grievous  Olness,  was  dying  in  Leon  on  the  first  days  of  the  year 
950,  having  abdicated  in  favour  of  lus  eldest  son  Ordono  III. 

Scarcely  had  Ordono  III.  ascended  the  throne  than  hi^  brother 
Sancho  disputed  the  possession.  He  was  at  the  time  Grovernor  or 
Count  of  Burgos,  and  a  youthful  warrior.  The  turbulent  Count  of 
Castillo,  Fernando  Gon^ves,  favoured  his  party,  and  both  proceeded 
to  Leon  with  their  respective  armies ;  but  Ordo&o  was  forewarned,  and 
the  allies  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt.  The  revenge  of 
Ordono  was  reduced  to  repudiating  his  wife  Urraca,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  CastiUe,  who  later  on  wedded  Ordono  the  Bad. 

This  attempt  of  Sancho  was  repeated  in  Gralicia,  but  the  King  of 
Leon  at  once  went  with  a  large  army  against  the  rebels,  who  were 
speedily  put  down.  Ordono  then  proceeded  to  effect  an  entry  into  the 
lands  of  the  infidels.  He  passed  the  Douro  and  descended  along  the 
Mussalman  territoiy,  now  called  Beira  and  Estremadura,  to  the  mouth 
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of  the  Tagus,  took  Lisbon,  sacked  it,  and  returned  to  Leon  rich  in 
spoils  and  captives. 

Meanwhile  the  Saracens  were  entering  CastiUe,  causing  great 
damage.  Ordono  III.,  after  governing  five  years  and  a  few  months, 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sancho,  who  coveted  the 
crown.  Sancho  I.  reigned  but  a  short  time  in  peace.  He  was  called 
Sancho  the  Fat  on  account  of  his  obesity.  Ordono,  son  of  Alfonso  IV., 
who  lived  a  retired  life  in  Leon,  leagued  himself  to  the  ever-rebellious 
Fernando  Gon9alves,  whose  daughter,  forsaken  by  the  Eling  Ordono 
III.,  he  had  taken  to  wife,  and  rebelled  against  his  brother.  Assisted 
by  the  father-in-law,  he  was  able  to  expel  him  from  the  throne. 
Sancho  took  refuge  in  Navarre,  and  from  thence  went  to  Cordova 
to  seek  protection  from  the  enemy  of  his  father,  the  illustrious 
Abdu-r-rahman . 

He  did  not  seek  or  trust  in  vain  the  generosity  of  the  famous 
Oaliph.  The  Mussalman  Prince  accorded  him  the  needful  succour  to 
regain  his  States.  At  the  head  of  a  Saracen  army  Sancho  I.  re-entered 
his  capital,  from  whence  Ordono  the  Bad  fled,  trusting  to  defend 
himself  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias.  Sancho  did  not  allow  him  any 
repose  until  he  expelled  him  out  of  his  territories.  Ordono  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  take  refuge  among  the  Saracens,  where  he,  no  doubt, 
ended  hLs  days  in  obscurity,  since  no  further  mention  is  made  of  him 
by  historians. 

From  the  epoch  of  the  restoration  of  Sancho  I.  to  the  throne  in 
961  to  the  second  year  of  the  Caliphate  of  Al-hakem,  son  and  successor 
of  Abdu-r-rahman  III.,  peace  subsisted  among  the  Christians  and 
Saracens.  The  raids  of  Fernando  (xon^alves  along  Mussalman  Spain 
enkindled  anew  the  war.  Al-hakem  entered  CastUle,  and  levelled  to 
the  ground  Gormaz.  He  took  possession  of  various  other  towns,  and 
laid  Zamora  in  a  state  of  siege,  then  devastating  it,  returned  to  Cordova. 

Probably  the  war  was  continued  by  the  generals  of  the  Caliph, 
because  in  the  year  965  Sancho  I.  sent  envoys  from  the  frontier 
Counts  of  Castille  to  offer  terms  of  peace.  These  messages  proved 
that  the  combats  were  effected  by  Fernando  Gon^alves,  without  the 
approbation  of  the  Leonese  king,  who  remained  only  a  spectator  to 
these  strifes.  Al-hakem  acceded  to  the  pi-ayer  of  Sancho,  and  peace 
was  established,  and  continued  until  the  termination  of  the  government 
of  this  prince. 

Various  Counts  of  Galicia,  conjointly  with  the  Bishop  of  Compos- 
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tella,  effected  a  rising,  which  compelled  Sancho  T.  to  punish  with  a  firm 
hand  that  province.  Gonsalo  Sanches,  one  of  the  rebel  leaders,  being 
unable  to  resist,  pretended  to  yield,  but  in  a  conference  held  with  the 
King  of  Leon,  was  bidden  to  poison  him.  Thus  ended  the  reign  of 
Sancho  I.,  toward^  the  end  of  the  year  967.  His  son  Eamiro,  aged 
five  years,  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  father,  under  the  regency  of  his 
aunt  Elvira. 

Some  minor  civil  disturbances  and  the  landing  of  Norman  pirates 
in  Galieia  were  the  most  notable  events  of  the  regency  of  Elvira. 
Fernando  Gongalves  died  in  970,  and  during  the  long  period  he  held 
the  government  of  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Castillo,  he  scarcely  ever  laid 
aside  his  arms,  being  always  engaged  in  some  encounter  with  the 
Saracens,  or  instigating  rebellions  against  the  kings  of  Leon.  Al-hakem 
died  in  Cordova,  and  his  son  Hixam,  as  we  have  seen,  inherited  the 
throne  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Sobha,  who  entrusted  the  reins 
of  the  government  to  Almansor. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  Hajib  against  the  Christians  proved  a  long 
olgcara,  or  steady  raid,  in  Gralicia,  and  repeated  later  on  in  combats  with 
the  Christian  troops  of  Galieia  and  Castille.  The  civil  discords  of 
Gothic  Spain  afforded  every  opportunity  to  the  Saracens  to  become 
victorious.  Eamiro  III.  on  attaining  his  majority  gave  proofs  of 
being  self-willed,  restless,  and  proud,  which  quickly  alienated  the  good- 
^  of  the  nobles  and  the  public. 

At  an  advantageous  moment  Bermudo,  grandson  of  Fruela  II., 
assisted  by  various  Counts  of  Galieia,  and  even  those  of  Leon  and 
Castille,  proclaimed  himself  king  in  Compostella.  Kamiro,  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  at  once  marched  against  him,  and'  they  met  near  Monteroso, 
where  the  two  rivals  fought  a  desperate  battle  (but  with  no  definite 
success)  lasting  the  whole  day,  after  which  Eamiro  returned  to  Leon, 
and  Bermudo  to  Compostella. 

At  this  epoch  Almansor  was  scouring  the  frontiers  of  Galieia. 
Bermudo  seems  to  have  sought  an  alliance  with  him,  and  induced  him 
to  attack  the  territories  of  his  adversary.  The  Hajib  penetrated  to  the 
noargins  of  Ezla,  which  flows  into  the  Douro  near  Zamora.  Eamiro 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  one  day,  when  the  Saracens  were  reposing  in 
their  camps,  he  unexpectedly  assailed  them  with  such  fury  that  Almansor 
was  nearly  defeated ;  but  the  energy  of  his  character  saved  utter  ruin, 
ance  the  Leonese,  at  first  victorious,  at  length  had  to  retire  to  their 
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The  Hajib  followed  them  up  to  Leon,  and  would  have  taken  the 
capital  had  not  suddenly  a  terrible  snow  and  hail  storm  broken  out 
over  them,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  both  Christian  and  Arab 
writers,  prevented  them  from  continuing  the  combat  at  the  moment 
when  the  Saracens  were  already  cleaving  with  their  lances  the  gates  of 
the  city.  Fearing  the  severity  of  the  winter  which  had  thus  far 
favoured  the  Leonese,  Almansor  retired  to  Cordova. 

The  civil  wars  among  the  Christians  of  Gulicia  and  Leon  continued 
for  two  years,  and  were  only  interrupted  by  the  second  entry  of  Al- 
mansor  in  the  spring  of  984  into  Leon,  which  he  came  to  besiege,  and 
resolved  to  take  at  any  cost,  and  thus  secure  the  very  centre  of  the 
enemy's  dominion. 

Eamiro,  it  appears,  had  died,  aiid  Bermudo,  who  was  reigning,  fled 
towards  the  Asturias,  taking  with  him  the  most  precious  objects  of 
Leon  and  Astorga. 

While  the  successor  of  Pelagic  was  forsaking  the  capital  of  the 
monarchy  to  the  fury  of  the  infidels,  the  Alcaide,  or  captain  of  the 
city,  was  preparing  to  oflPer  a  stubborn  resistence.  In  truth,  the 
Saracens  were  beaten  with  enormous  loss  during  successive  combats  to 
take  the  town ;  but  Almansor,  following  out  his  first  resolve,  would  not 
desist  vmtil  he  took  the  stronghold  by  scaling  the  walls.  He  sacked 
the  town,  put  to  death  the  captives  and  inhabitants,  and  then  ordered 
the  walls  and  castle  to  be  levelled  to  the  ground.  The  capture  of 
Astorga  was  followed  by  that  of  Leon,  notwithstanding  the  brave 
resistance  of  its  defenders.  Almansor  wished  to  follow  up  his  victories 
by  himself  entering  into  the  rugged  Asturias,  but  repulsed  from  the 
castles  of  Luna,  Alva,  and  Grordon,  he  retired  to  Cordova,  satisfied  with 
leaving  in  ruins  some  of  the  most  notable  towns  on  the  enemy's  land. 

The  fiercely  disputed  crown  of  Christian  Spain  on  the  south  at 
length  was  carried  by  Bermudo  II.  without  a  rival,  but  converted  into 
a  crown  of  thorns.  The  Saracens  were  scouring  victoriously  through 
Leon,  Castille,  and  Galicia,  devastating  the  latter  to  the  very  sea-shore^ 
and  only  stopping  their  course  on  the  north  by  the  insuperable  barriers 
afforded  them  by  the  rugged  Sierras,  or  Mountains  of  the  Asturias. 
The  reign  of  Bermudo,  sumamed  the  Gouty,  was  a  continued  agony,  as 
year  by  year  he  witnessed  the  infidels  desolating  the  territories,  and  the 
most  beautiful  cities  of  his  dominions  wrecked.  The  terrible  Hajib 
seemed  to  have  sworn  to  extinguish  the  Christian  name  in  the  Penin- 
sula.   He  had  conquered  on  the  north  the  Catalans  and  the  Navarrese, 
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and  he  was  reducing  the  southern  States  to  their  last  extremity. 
During  his  long  regency  in  the  name  of  Hixam,  he  turned  into  a 
wildemeBs  Castille,  by  taking  and  ruining  the  most  notable  towns ; 
and  he  did  likewise  in  Galicia,  whose  frontiers,  since  the  invasion  of 
Ordono  III.  in  ancient  Lusitania,  had  extended  as  far  as  the  Mondego. 

In  the  year  987,  Coimbra,  the  Medina  Coimbra  of  the  Arabs,  fell 
into  the  power  of  Almansor,  who  destroyed  it,  and  after  seven  years  of 
ruin  repeopled  it  with  Saracens.  Civil  wars  meanwhile  were  disturb- 
ing the  towns,  and  multiplied  evils  to  Spanish  Christianity.  Sancho 
Garoes,  son  of  the  Count  of  Castille,  Garcia  Femandes,  was  taking 
arms  against  his  father,  and  Gonsalo  Menendes  rose  up  in  Galicia 
against  the  authority  of  Bermudo.  In  the  midst  of  these  revolts  the 
Hajib  entered  into  CastQle,  and  after  two  days  of  furious  battle  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  united  armies  of  Count  Garcia  Fernandes  and  of 
the  King  of  Navarre,  who  came  to  his  aid  :  the  dying  Count  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  in  spite  of  every  care  they  were  unable 
to  save  his  life. 

Almansor  continued  his  victorious  march  to  the  Province  of  Leon, 
where  he  broke  up  the  Leonese  troops ;  and  the  Saracen  army  returned 
to  Cordova  for  the  winter. 

About  the  year  996,  Bermudo,  harassed  by  domestic  strifes,  and  his 
dominions  constantly  assailed  by  the  indomitable  Hajib,  endeavoured  to 
establish  peace  with  Almansor,  who  in  reality  was  master  in  Cordova ; 
bat  although  he  at  first  appeared  to  agree  to  the  terms,  nothing  was 
effected,  and  in  997  hostilities  recommenced.  A  ghaaivaty  or  holy 
expedition,  as  the  Arabs  denominated  the  wars  against  the  Christians, 
was  started  by  sea  and  land,  intending  to  destroy  Compostella,  and 
extending  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  Galicia.  This  project  was 
secretly  supported  by  the  various  Counts  unfriendly  to  Bermudo. 
While  the  latter  was  traversing  the  territory  of  the  modem  Provinces 
of  Castillian  Estremadura,  Salamanca,  and  Alta  Beira,  where  his 
Christian  allies  joined  him,  a  fleet  from  the  Alcacer  (Al-kassr  Abu 
I^es)  was  porting  in  the  mouth  of  the  Douro  to  convey  near  Oporto 
(Bortkal,  Portucale)  more  troops  and  ammunitions  of  war.  All  the 
forces  of  the  Hajib  joined  him  here,  and  with  them  he  crossed  the  part 
of  ancient  Galicia  which  is  now  called  Entre  Douro  and  Minho,  and 
overcoming  every  obstacle  which  men  and  the  ruggedness  of  the 
mountAins  had  placed  before  him,  he  reached  the  walls  of  Compostella. 

The  city  was  unprotected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Saracens 
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entered  into  it  without  meeting  any  resistance.  They  broke  down  the 
walls,  levelled  the  Castle,  and  the  celebrated  Church  of  Santiago,  called 
by  the  Arabs  the  Kaaba  of  the  Nazarene,  as  though  to  say  the  Temple 
by  excellence  of  the  Christians,  as  Mecca  was  of  the  Mussalmans. 
From  thence  he  advanced  towards  Coruna,  where,  if  we  credit  the  Arab 
historian  Al-makkari,  the  Saracens  had  never  yet  reached.  The 
fatigued  state  of  the  cavalry  prevented  the  Hajib  from  advancing 
farther  north,  but  he  returned  to  the  Province  of  Leon,  which  he  newly 
assailed,  and  retired  to  Cordova,  after  making  large  presents  to  the 
Christian  Counts  who  had  assisted  him,  and  whose  territories  he  had 
carefully  respected. 

In  the  midst  of  these  wars  the  century  came  to  an  end,  as  well  as 
the  reign  of  Bermudo  II.,  who  died  in  999.  The  brilliant  star  which 
had  guided  the  steps  of  Pelagio,  of  the  first  three  Alfonsos,  and  of 
Eamiro  II.  was  nearly  obscured  during  the  long  reign  of  Bermudo  II. 

The  eleventh  century  dawned  with  sad  forebodings.  Poverty, 
depopulation,  and  general  depression  were  visible  everywhere.  Alfonso, 
the  infant  son  of  Bermudo,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  for  the  Goths  had 
neglected  to  preserve  their  right  of  electing  the  king;  and  at  the 
present  moment  an  individual  was  needed  at  once  diplomatic  and 
military,  competent  to  control  civil  discords,  save  the  Leonese 
monarchy,  and  in  some  way  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  the  inroads 
of  the  terrible  Hajib  of  Cordova. 

Hence  under  melancholy  auspices  was  the  youthful  Alfonso  V. 
acclaimed  king  in  Leon,  which  the  Christians  had  begun  to  rebuild. 
Fortunately,  the  helm  of  public  affairs  was  taken  by  Menendo 
Oonsalves,  the  Count  of  Galicia,  and  by  Sancho  Garcez,  Count  of 
Castille,  uncle  to  the  king,  and  both  illustrious  knights.  The  widow  of 
Bermudo,  Geloira,  or  Elvira,  a  high-spirited  woman,  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  the  administration  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  Councils  of 
State  she  presided  jointly  with  the  two  Counts. 

The  w^ar  pursued  in  Africa  had  withdrawn  Almansor  for  a  time, 
and  the  Christians  meanwhile  were  able  to  lay  aside  their  arms. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  year  1000  he  attempted  an  incursion  to  Castille, 
which  was  prevented  by  Sancho  Garcez,  and  he  then  passed  on  to 
the  part  of  ancient  Lusitania  w^hich  was  united  to  Galicia,  and  took 
the  Castles  of  Aguiar  and  Montemor.  It  was  not  until  1002  that 
the  Hajib  determined  to  reduce  definitely  Castille  to  the  Mussalman 
dominion. 
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These  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Sai'acens  filled  the  Christians 
with  terror.  The  tutors  and  councilloi-s  of  Alfonso  V.  were  making 
arrangements  to  meet  the  strife.  Sancho,  the  King  of  Navarre,  who 
was  sumamed  Quadrimano  from  his  expedience  and  activity,  came  with 
the  forces  of  Navarre  and  from  the  South  of  France,  and  likewise  the 
independent  Basques  joined  themselves  to  the  troops  of  Leon,  Galicia, 
and  Castille.  The  fields  of  Lorca  witnessed  for  the  first  time  the 
meeting  of  those  men  who  professed  the  same  creed,  yet  had  been 
severed  by  years  of  continual  political  strifes  and  passions. 

The  Saracens  advanced,  following  the  course  of  the  Douro  to  the 
east,  and  devastating  every  place  as  they  passed.  Near  the  spot  called 
by  Arab  historians  Elalat-al-nosor,  or  the  Pinnacle  of  the  Vulture,  they 
suddenly  came  upon  the  Christian  camp,  whose  numbers  filled  with 
astonishment  the  Mussalmans.  A  slight  skirmish  was  the  result,  but 
at  daydawn  the  battle  commenced.  The  encounter  was  a  terrible  one, 
and  lasted  the  whole  day,  yet  at  nightfall  neither  army  had  retreated  a 
single  step.  Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  but  the  victory  w^as 
undecided.  During  that  night  Almansor,  finding  that  the  best  of  his 
officers  and  knights  had  perished,  lost  courage  to  proceed  with  the 
battle,  and  ordered  what  remained  of  his  army  to  cross  the  Douro.  The 
Christians,  who  had  experienced  equal  losses,  did  not  even  attempt  to 
pursue  the  fugitives.  The  Hajib  could  not  outlive  this  dishonour. 
Grief,  age,  and  the  wounds  he  had  received,  all  conspired  together,  and 
he  expired  ere  he  had  scarcely  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Castille.  Abdu- 
l-malek  Al-modhaffer,  the  son  of  Almansor,  was  appointed  Hajib. 

In  the  spring  of  1003  the  new  Hajib  opened  the  campaign  by 
attacking  Catalonia,  and  in  the  autumn  he  assailed  the  Leonese 
monarchy,  and  captured  the  city  of  Leon,  which  was  beginning  to  be 
restored,  and  which  he  destroyed  anew.  During  the  year  1005  these 
raids  ceased  on  both  sides,  and  a  suspension  of  hostilities  w^as  arranged, 
which  lasted  until  1007,  when  Abdu-1-malek  entered  into  Castille,  and 
from  thence  to  Galicia,  where  he  carried  everything  before  him  by  fire 
and  the  sword.  The  lands  remained  desolated,  and  the  Castles  of 
0«ina  and  Gormaz  levelled  to  the  ground.  Following  the  course  of  the 
Douro,  the  Hajib  returned  to  Cordova  laden  with  spoils. 

But  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  Saracens  were  speedily 
revenged.  In  the  following  year  Al-modhaffer  advanced  to  Galicia 
with  a  powerful  army,  whose  principal  strength  consisted  of  a  picked 
eavalry  corps.     The  Christians  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  the  combat 
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was  long  and  bravely  sustained,  but  the  Hajib  lost,  and  returned  to 
Cordova,  where  he  died. 

The  death  of  Abdu-1-malek  produced  serious  disturbances,  and  civil 
wars  followed.  In  the  combats  which  deluged  with  blood  the  plazas  of 
proud  Cordova,*  the  African  troops  composing  the  bodyguards  of  the 
Caliph  Hizam  were  averse  to  Mohammed  Ibn  Hixam,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Caliphate,  and  they  were  forced  to  quit  the  capital  ^ 
driven  by  the  Spanish  Mussalmans,  and  retire  to  the  frontiers  of 
Castillo.  Suleyman  Ibn  Al-hakem  was  their  commander,  and  he 
proposed  to  the  Castillian  Count  to  deliver  up  to  him  certain  castles 
in  his  possession  on  the  frontiers  if  he  would  assist  him  against 
Mohammed.  The  Count  accepted  his  proposal,  with  what  result  is  seen 
elsewhere. 

Sancho  Garcez  in  this  manner  obtained  from  Suleyman  some  places 
as  a  remuneration  for  past  services,  to  which  were*  soon  added  San 
Estevan,  Osma,  and  Clunia,  serving  meanwhile  the  adversaries  of  the 
Africans.  In  this  way,  taking  advantage  of  circumstances,  the  un- 
tiring spirit  of  the  Count  of  Castillo  was  able  to  secure  during  his 
lifetime  the  integrity  of  the  Castillian  territories  restored  and  almost 
independent. 

It  was  between  the  years  1012  and  1016  that  discords  arose  between 
Alfonso  v.,  who  was  barely  twenty  years  of  age,  and  his  uncle  Sancho 
Garcez;  and  these  discords  continued  to  1021,  when  the  death  of  the 
Count  took  place.  He  left  an  infant  son,  Garcia  Sancho,  as  his  suc- 
cessor. It  appears  Alfonso  V.  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  minority 
of  Garcia  to  annihilate  the  importance  of  the  Castillian  Counts, 
because  we  find  that  his  only  son  Bermudo  married  Urraca,  a  younger 
sister  of  the  young  Count,  and  the  latter  married  Sanchai  sister  of 
Bermudo. 

Ancient  records  afford  us  but  a  vague  description  of  the  wars  of 
Alfonso  V.  with  the  Saracens,  and  the  great  victories  achieved  by  this 
prince;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  passed  the  Douro,  and  proceeding 
towards  the  north  of  the  Gharb,  besieged  Viseu,  which  had  probably 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Mussalmans  from  the  time  of 
Almansor.  He  perished  during  this  siege  in  the  prime  of  life.  It 
appears  that,  being  a  very  hot  summer's  day,  he  cast  off  his  coat  of 
mail,  and  was  simply  clothed  in  a  cool  linen  tunic.  The  king  was 
riding  round  the  walls,  when  a  well-directed  arrow  shot  from  the 
turret  tower  wounded  him  mortally,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse.     He 
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iras  taken  to  his  tent,  but  Alfonso  V.  ceased  to  live  shortly  after.     He 
was  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

Bermudo  III.,  son  of  the  late  King  Alfonso  Y.,  ascended  the 
throne.  The  nobles  of  Castille,  probably  the  tutors  of  Garcia,  sent 
envoys  to  him  with  proposals  of  marriage  between  the  youthful  Count 
and  the  Infanta  Sancha,  and  begging  the  concession  of  using  or 
afisuming  the  title  of  king.  It  appears  Bermudo  consented  to  this, 
because  we  find  soon  after  that  the  nobles  of  Burgos  went  to  Leon 
with  their  ward  to  effect  the  marriage  which  was  to  terminate  the 
discords  between  the  king  and  his  too  powerful  vassal. 

Bermudo,  meanwhile,  had  left  for  Oviedo.  When  the  CastOlians 
reached  to  Leon  and  found  the  king  gone,  they  were  proceeding  on  to 
the  city  of  Oviedo  to  confer  with  him,  when  an  unforeseen  event  pre- 
vented  them  from  doing  so.  The  brothers  Vigilas,  or  Velas,  who 
fostered  deep  hatred  against  the  family  of  Count  Sancho  Garcez,  col- 
lected together  a  large  army  of  soldiers  near  Asturias,  and,  marching 
all  night,  entered  Leon  at  daybreak,  where,  meeting  the  youthful 
County  they  assassinated  him  and  many  of  the  Castillians  and  Leonese 
who  attonpted  to  save  him.  Quitting  the  city,  they  proceeded  to  the 
frontiers  of  Castillo,  and  took  refuge  in  Monzon,  a  stronghold  erected 
on  a  diflT,  which  overlooked  the  river  of  Carrion. 

The  aged  King  of  Navarre,  Sancho,  he  who  had  married  the  eldest 

sister  of  Grarcia,  judged  it  his  duty  to  succeed  him  and  revenge  his 

death.      He  entered   Castillo   with  an  army,  and  besieged  Monzon, 

which  he  took  possession  of,  putting  to  death  its  defenders,  and  ordered 

YelaSy  whom  he  there  captured,  to  be  burnt  alive.     He  then  proceeded 

to  BorgoSy  and  acclaimed  himself  the  successor  of  Garcia  Sanchez  in 

union    with   CastiUe  and  Navarre,   thus  forming  one  of    the   most 

powerful  monarchies  of  Christian  Spain.   Nevertheless,  peace  was  but  of 

short  duration  between  Leon  and  Navarre.     The  project  of  rebuilding 

Palencia,  which  the  Navarrese  intended  to  do,  as  it  was  situated  within 

the  limits  of  the  county  of  Castillo,  first  broke  the  peace.     Bermudo 

opposed    this    aa  being  within  the  limits    of    the   Leonese  district. 

Sancho,  who  wns  a  hale,  martial  old  man,  at  once  penetrated  into  the 

dominions   of   his  adversary,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  tract 

between  the  rivers  Cea  and  Pisuerga. 

Bermudo  was  at  the  time  in  Galicia,  engaged  in  putting  down 
tmnnlts  in  that  ever-restless  province,  and  the  enemy  was  enabled  to 
croBB  the  Cea  and  run  along  the  fields  of  Leon.    The  Leonese,  however,  ^ 
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took  up  arms,  and  Bermudo  came  to  their  aid  with  an  army  of 
Galicians.  The  two  kings  made  terms  of  peace  on  condition  that 
Ferdinand,  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  should  wed  Sancha, 
the  promised  wife  of  the  dead  Garcia,  and  Bermudo  to  yield  up  the 
territory  conquered  by  the  Navarrese  between  Oea  and  Pisuerga. 
These  events,  which  rendered  Sancho  the  most  powerful  among  the 
Christian  princes  of  Spain,  took  place  in  the  year  1032,  but  his 
ambition  would  allow  him  no  peace.  We  find  him  in  the  year  1034 
entering  Leon  in  a  hostile  manner,  under  what  pretext  is  not  known ; 
but  he  subjugated  the  whole  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Galicia,  and  perchance  part  of  it,  and  these  conquests  he  retained  to 
the  date  of  his  death  in  the  following  year.  He  died  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  sixty -fifth  of  his  accession. 

The  death  of  Sancho  engendered  civil  wars.  His  vast  States  had 
been  divided  among  his  children.  These  States  included  modem 
Navarre,  both  Spanish  and  French ;  the  county  of  Aragon,  then  not 
so  extensive  as  the  present  province ;  and  Castille — that  is  to  say,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Spanish  territory  released  from  the  Saracen  yoke. 
Navarre  was  given  to  his  eldest  son,  called  Garcia,  who  at  the  time 
was  away  in  Italy.  Aragon  fell  to  Ramiro,  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
Castille,  with  the  portion  of  Leon  situated  between  Cea  and  Pisuerga, 
to  Ferdinand,  because  Bermudo  had  taken  possession  of  the  other  side, 
liamiro,  whose  portion  was  the  smallest,  owing  to  being,  it  is  said,  an 
illegitimate  son,  took  advant^ige  of  Garcia's  absence  to  aUy  himself  to 
the  Walls  of  Zaragoza,  Huesca,  and  Tudela,  and  then  entered  the  States 
of  his  brother  with  the  intention  of  conquering  them.  Gai'cia,  on 
receiving  the  new^s  of  his  father's  death,  at  once  returned  to  Spain,  and 
when  he  learnt  of  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  sallied  out 
to  encounter  him  with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster.  Fortune  proved 
adverse  to  Ramiro,  who  was  thus  pursued  by  his  brother,  and  barely 
able  to  escape,  leaving  behind  many  Saracen  and  Aragonese  troops. 
Ramiro  owned  himself  vanquished,  and  besought  peace,  which  was 
granted  to  him,  retaining  the  small  portion  of  the  paternal  inheritance. 
In  a  short  space  of  time  after  the  death  of  Sancho  of  Navarre, 
Bermudo  recovered  the  pro^•ince  of  Leon,  due,  it  appears,  to  the 
spontaneous  act  of  the  counts  and  govemora  of  the  castles,  without 
requiiing  to  conquer  them.  Bermudo  had  now  attained  to  manhood. 
He  was  a  high-spirited  youth,  bmve,  and  a  lover  of  justice.  His  long 
minority  had  necessaiily  engendered  many  abuses.     The  first  year  of 
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his  government  lie  spent  in  remedying  past  evils,  and  in  the  next  one 
(1037)  he  resolved  to  re-establish  the  former  limits  of  the  Leonese 
territoiy,  and  invade  the  districts  between  Cea  and  Pisuerga,  which  he 
bad  been  compelled  to  yield  up.  With  an  army  of  Galicians  and 
I^onese  he  entered  that  district.  His  cousin,  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Castille,  finding  that  his  forces  were  inferior,  besought  the  aid  of 
Garcia,  who  immediately  came  down  from  Navarre  to  assist  him. 
The  two  brothers  sallied  out  to  meet  the  invader  near  the  river 
Carrion.  A  battle  ensued,  which,  it  is  said,  was  the  best  fought  ever 
witnessed  in  Spain.  Many  feats  of  arms  took  place,  and  Bermudo 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill.  Breaking 
through  the  Navarrese  and  CastilHan  wings,  the  audacious  son  of 
Alfonso  fell  into  the  power  of  the  King  of  Castille,  at  whose  hands  he 
perished,  if  we  credit  the  inscription  over  the  sepulchre  of  Bermudo  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Leon,  or  that  of  Garcia  of  Navarre,  recorded  by  the 
ancient  chroniclers. 

The  victorious  Ferdinand  at  once  marched  against  the  capital, 
whose  inhabitants  attempted  to  resist  him.  By  the  right  of  succession, 
which  by  degrees  had  taken  the  place  of  election  practised  by  the 
Visigoths,  the  crown  belonged  to  Ferdinand  of  Castille  by  his  mother 
Saneba,  sister  and  heiress  of  Bermudo,  the  latter  having  died  childless. 
The  inhabitants  of  Leon,  therefore,  apprehending  that  the  result  of  this 
strife  woidd  end  in  having  to  acknowledge  as  their  king  the  Prince  of 
Castille,  yielded  to  the  conqueror,  and  Ferdinand  was  acclaimed  King 
of  LSon  and  Castille. 

The  new  monarch  was  indeed  worthy  of  the  double  crown.  His 
character  and  intelligence  during  epochs  of  peace  and  war  invested  him 
in  course  of  time  with  the  surname  of  "  the  Great."  During  the  first 
years  he  made  it  his  duty  to  repress  the  constant  rebellions  of  the 
Spanish  nobles,  and  established  peace,  strengthened  the  laws  of  the 
ooantry,  and  promulgated  new  ones.  The  monarchy  of  Leon  and 
Castille  enjoyed  eicterior  peace  up  to  the  year  1050  with  the  Christian 
princes  of  Eastern  Spain,  and  with  the  Saracens,  whose  empire,  ever  a 
prey  to  discords,  was  falling  into  complete  anarchy. 

Garcia,  however,  now  stepped  forward  with  his  ambition  to  inter- 
rupt this  calm  and  prosperous  state.  He  had  established  his  Court  in 
Kaxera  and  was  in  ill-health.  His  brother  Ferdinand  I.,  through 
fraternal  afifection,  went  to  visit  him ;  but  he  had  barely  arrived  than 
Garcia  ordered  him  to  be  taken  prisoner.     Apprised  in  time  of  this 
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treacherous  act,  the  Castillian  king  was  able  to  save  himself.  Soon 
after  this  occurrence  Ferdinand  was  taken  ill,  and,  perchance  to  disarm 
suspicions,  proceeded  to  visit  him  in  his  turn.  Ferdinand  did  not 
lose  this  opportunity  of  revenging  himself.  The  Ring  of  Navarre  was 
arrested,  and  placed  in  the  Castle  of  Cea.  His  captivity  was  of  short 
duration  because,  by  means  of  bribing  his  guards,  he  effected  his  escape, 
and  took  refuge  in  his  States. 

War  was  rendered  inevitable  after  this  proceeding.  Garcia  com- 
menced furious  attacks  on  Castillo,  destrojdng  all  by  fire  and  sword. 
His  brother  then  mustered  together  a  large  army,  but  before  proceeding 
against  him  he  sent  envoys  with  proposals  of  peace,  a^^d  offered  to 
condone  the  past. 

The  King  of  Navarre  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  proposals,  and  after 
ill-treating  the  envoys,  dismissed  them  with  terrible  threats,  and  he 
immiediately  proceeded  to  Burgos. 

The  King  of  Leon  and  Castille  came  out  to  meet  him  a  few  leagues 
from  the  city,  and  tried  once  more  to  avoid  a  combat.  But  the  King  of 
Navarre,  trusting  to  the  prowess  of  his  army,  the  large  number  of  paid 
Saracen  troops,  and  to  his  own  individual  skill  and  bravery  for  which 
he  was  renowned,  refused  all  conciliation.  At  daybreak  the  two  armies 
encountered  each  other  with  equal  fury;  but  a  small  party  of  picked 
knights,  which  the  Leonese  king  had  placed  in  ambush  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  now  cast  themselves,  when  the  battle  was  at  its  highest, 
with  lowered  lances  on  to  the  wing  where  Garcia  was  fighting,  and 
clearing  all  before  them,  reached  the  king,  wounded  him,  and  he  fell 
dead,  or  nearly  so,  from  his  horse.  As  soon  as  this  event  became 
known,  the  Navarrese  deserted  the  field,  pursued  by  their  adversaries  ; 
but  Ferdinand  bade  them  respect  the  lives  and  liberty  of  the  Christians, 
yet  to  take  prisoners,  or  put  to  death  without  mercy,  the  Saracens  who 
were  allied  to  Garcia.  After  this  he  sought  for  the  dead  body  of  his 
brother,  and  gave  him  an  honoured  burial  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  city. 

The  forbearance  of  Ferdinand  I.  after  the  victory,  which,  even  in  our 
days,  is  worthy  of  admiration,  is  rendered  far  more  praiseworthy  when 
we  take  into  account  the  rudeness  and  the  excessive  ambition  of  those 
times.  The  crown  of  Navarre  lay  at  his  feet,  yet  he  did  not  place  it  on 
his  head,  because  we  find  Sancho,  the  eldest  son  of  Garcia,  succeeding 
his  father  to  the  throne,  which  he  filled  for  many  years. 

These  events  took  place  about  the  end  of  1054.  In  the  following 
year  Ferdinand  I.,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  greater  and  richer 
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portion  of  Christian  Spain,  beheld  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  a  prey  to 
long  and  fierce  civil  wars,  which  were  dismembering  it  into  as  many 
states  as  there  were  districts.  He  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this 
juncture  to  extend  his  own  dominions  at  the  costof  the  sectaries  of  the 
Koran.  He  therefore  crossed  the  Douro  near  Zamora,  and  proceeded 
towards  the  west,  entering  into  the  modem  province  of  Beira,  whose 
castles  had  so  often  been  lost  and  regained  alternately  by  Christians 
<uad  Saracens.  The  Castle  of  Seia  (Sena)  was  the  first  he  took, 
ravaging  its  outskirts,  and  reducing  all  other  less  important  castles. 

He  oontinuied  this  war  each  succeeding  spring,  and  successively 
conquered  (1067)  Viseu,  Lamego,  Tarouoa,  and  other  strongholds. 
^^^^Miging  afterwards  the  theatre  of  war  to  the  frontiers  of  Castille,  he 
continued  for  years  a  series  of  conquests  and  triumphs,  until  he  laid 
^^  to  Alcal4  of  Henares,  situated  in  the  interior  of  Arab  Spain,  not 
far  from  Toledo. 

Al-mamon,  the  Ameer  of  Toledo,  was  besought  by  the  inhabitants  of 
AlcalA  to  save  them.  He  elected  to  accomplish  it  by  means  of  supplica- 
tions and  large  bounties  rather  than  at  the  price  of  blood.  Satisfied 
with  the  gifts  and  the  humiliation  of  Al-mamon,  Ferdinand  left  the 
Sanuiens  to  enjoy  peace  for  a  time,  and  returned  to  Zamora,  which  he 
completely  restored  the  following  year. 

His  martial,  r^tless  character  would  not  permit  him  to  lay  aside 
Offl  arms  for  any  length  of  time.  Effecting  a  new  entry  towards  the 
'^eet,  he  reached  to  the  city  of  Coimbra,  the  most  important  town  on 
the  Mussalman  frontiers,  and  besieged  it. 

Coimbra  was  a  stronghold  and  well  garrisoned,  and  the  siege  lasted 
hix  months.  At  length  the  Saracens  were  forced  to  surrender,  either 
fenn  want  of  provisions  or  because  the  state  of  their  walls  after  these 
months  of  continued  warfare  were  not  in  a  condition  to  warrant  a  more 
lengthened  defence,  and  in  this  way  Coimbra  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Christians,  never  more  to  leave  it. 

These  events  took  place  in  1064.*     During  the  subsequent  year 

*  The  epoch  of  the  takmg  of  Coimbra  by  Ferdinand  the  Great  is  one  of  the 
most  dispated  chronologioal  events  in  the  history  of  Spain.  The  opinion  of 
Ft.  Henrique  Flores,  who  assigns  this  conquest  to  the  year  1058,  is  at  the 
pi<nesit  day  most  generally  received,  but  those  who  say  it  took  place  in  the 
T^tt  1054  appear  to  ns  to  have  better  foundation,  and  therefore  we  prefer  to 
^ofl'tywit.  Those  who  desire  further  to  investigate  this  matter  may  consult 
**Espana  Sagrada,"  T.  xiv.,  p.  90,  and  folL  ;  "  Ribeiro  Diss.  Chron.,"  T.  i.,  p.  1, 
iadlbIL ;  •*  St  Bonaventure  Hist.  Chron..and  Crit.  d'Alooba^a,"  p.  154,  and  f oa 
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Ferdinand  I.  reached  to  the  extreme  south  of  Mussabnan  Spain,  that 
is  to  say,  Yalenciay  where  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  attempted. 
This  incursion,  from  its  extraordinary  undertaking,  would  be  difficult 
to  credit  were  it  not  referred  to  by  both  Christian  and  Arab 
historians. 

Ever  since  Al-mamon,  the  Ameer  of  Toledo,  had  established  peaceful 
relations  with  the  King  of  Leon  and  Castille  at  the  siege  of  Alcald,  he 
had  always  retained  his  powerful  alliance  with  him.  In  the  midst  of  the 
civil  wars  which  were  raging  in  Mussabnan  Spain,  he  was  called  away 
to  war  against  the  Ameer  of  Valencia,  and  he  besought  aid  from 
Ferdinand  the  Great.  The  invasion  of  the  territory  of  Valencia  by 
Al-mamon  took  place,  according  to  Arab  historians,  in  this  year. 
These  affirm  that  the  succour  sought  for  was  in  reality  affi^rded  to 
him,  and  the  conquest  of  Al-mamon  was  the  same  as  the  victories 
ascribed  by  Christian  chroniclers  to  the  Leoneseldng  when  the  Ameer 
of  Valencia  was  expelled. 

Before  the  wars  of  the  Ameer  of  Toledo  were  concluded,  Ferdinand, 
feeling  very  unwell,  returned  to  Leon,  where  he  grew  worse,  and  died 
in  December,  1065.  Previous  to  his  death  he  summoned  a  council  to 
declare  that  each  of  his  three  sons  and  two  daughters  should  inherit  a 
portion  of  his  vast  States.  To  Sancho,  the  eldest  son,  he  gave  Castille, 
with  the  title  of  King ;  to  Alfonso,  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Asturias  ; 
and  to  Garcia,  the  province  of  Galicia,  constituted  as  an  independent 
kingdom. 

His  daughter  Urraca  he  constituted  Sovereign  of  Zamora,  and 
Geloira,  or  Elvira,  of  Touro,  with  many  other  estates  in  the  dominion 
of  her  brothers,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  the  seigniority 
of  all  the  monasteries  held  under  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  The 
title  of  Queen  was  also  continued  to  them,  and  very  probably  gave  rise 
to  that  title  being  assumed  by  all  the  Infantas,  or  daughters  of 
kings,  a  custom  which  we  find  in  use  during  the  first  periods  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  three  sons  of  Ferdinand,  although  dissatisfied  more  or  less  with 
their  portions,  yet  lived  in  peace,  due  probably  to  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  their  mother,  D.  Sancha,  whom  historians  depict  as  a  model  of 
virtue,  urbanity,  and  good  sense.  After  her  death  in  1067  the  fire 
which  smouldered  beneath  the  ashes  broke  out  into  a  flame,  and  under 
what  pretext  is  unknown,  but  strifes  commenced  between  Alfonso  of 
Leon  and  Sancho  of  Castille.    They  made  war  against  each  other^  and 
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met  near  the  river  Pisuerga.  The  battle  waged  furiously  with  great 
losses,  bat  at  length  Alfonso  was  defeated,  and  he  returned  to  his 
capital,  and  hostilities  were  not  renewed  until  the  summer  of  1071,  a 
period  of  three  years. 

War  was  again  declared,  and  the  brothers  met.  When  recounting 
this  battle,  the  ancient  chroniclers  tell  us  that  the  forces  of  Alfonso 
were  composed  not  only  of  Leonese  troops,  but  of  Galicians,  which 
induces  us  to  believe  that  Gkuxda  was  on  the  side  of  Leon  and  sent 
his  aid. 

The  two  armies  met  on  the  borders  of  Leon  and  Castillo,  by  the 
shores  of  Carrion.  The  battle  was  more  furious  and  obstinate  than  the 
former  one.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  Castillians  broke  up  and  fled, 
dragging  Sancho  along  with  them.  Alfonso  thus  remained  master  of 
the  fields  of  the  King  of  Castillo,  and,  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the 
victory,  forbade  his  army  to  pursue  the  fugitives. 

But  among  the  soldiers  of  Sancho  there  was  a  warrior  who,  already 
iBDowned  for  his  singular  prowess,  now  had  kept  his  spirit  clear  in 
^e  midst  of  that  melancholy  stampede.  This  warrior  was  Rodrigo 
IHjdadide,  or  Buy  Dias,  better  known  as  the  Cid,  of  whom  so  many 
fegends  are  told. 

Convinoed  that  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  unsuspecting  conquerors 

Bugbt  alter  the  fortune  of  that  hapless  undertaking,  he  persuaded  the 

Kiiig  of  Oastille  to  return  at  night,  and  at  the  break  of  day  suddenly 

to  throw  themselves  on  the  enemy,  and  win  back  the  victory.     The 

'BBult  proved  the  wisdom  of  that  stratagem.     Surprised,   and  only 

parUy  armed,  the  Leonese  and  the  Galicians  were  easily  defeated,  and 

^completely  were  they  punished  that  Alfonso  himself  fell  into  the 

bands  of  his  brother,  who  captured  him  and  sent  him  to  Burgos ;  then, 

^vfLDong  with  the  conquering  army,  he  took  unresisting  possession  of 

I^on.    The  captive  king  was  compelled  to  assume  the  monastic  habit 

oi  the  celebrated  monastery  of  San  Facundo,  or  Sahagun,  to  avoid 

a  worse  fate.     After  a  time  he  was  able  to  effect  his  escape,  went  to 

Toledo,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Al-mamon,  the 

farmer  ally  of  his  father. 

While  these  strifes  were  taking  place  between  the  Castillians  and 

J^onese,  the  States  bequeathed  by  Ferdinand  the  Great  to  his  third 

*»  were  not  enjoying  tranquillity  any  more  than  those  of  his  brothers. 

(htcsA  was  reigning  in  Galicia,  and  over  the  territory  which  was 

^I'e&dy  known    t>y   the  name  of 'Portugal,  which  comprehended  all 
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the  part  of  the  province  south  of  the  Minho  and  north  of  the  Douro, 
likewise  the  district  extending  from  the  south  of  the  Douro  up  to  the 
MondegOy  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  Gkrcia  was  of  a 
stem  character,  and  preferred  to  govern  rather  by  terror  than  by  affec- 
tion. Some  of  the  Barons  of  Entre  Douro  and  Minho,  impatient  under 
his  yoke,  rebelled,  and,  led  by  Count  Nuno  Menendes,  were  defeated 
between  Brachara  (Braga)  and  Oavado.  An  historian  of  the  thirteenth 
century  tells  us  that  after  this  victory  the  King  of  Cralida  became  more 
tyrannical,  and  that  Yemula,  a  favourite  of  the  king,  was  assassinated  by 
the  nobles  in  presence  of  Garcia  because  he  had  informed  against  them, 
and  that  this  event  only  redoubled  his  vengeance  and  the  oppression  of 
the  GkJicians  and  Portugalenses,  who  thereby  became  more  greatly 
irritated  against  his  rule.  Sancho  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  state  of  affairs  to  wrench  the  crown  from  the  younger  brother, 
whom  he  was  able  to  expel  out  of  his  kingdom  without  meeting 
scarcely  any  resistance.  Garcia  was  accompanied  by  about  three 
hundred  knights  only,  and  fled  for  refuge  among  the  Saracens,  and 
these  later  on  favoured  and  assisted  him  to  return  to  the  district  of 
Portugal,  where  he  took  possession  of  various  castles.  However,  in 
one  of  the  encounters  with' Sancho  he  was  taken  prisoner,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  cast  into  the  Castle  of  Luna.  The  narratives  of  these 
events,  which  are  repeated  by  the  majority  of  modem  historians,  are 
deficient  in  accuracy,  and  involve  some  difficulties. 

What  appears  certain,  however,  is,  that  if  Garcia  continued  to 
govern  Galicia  and  Portugal  after  the  conquest  of  Leon  by  Sancho,  it 
waa  acknowledged  under  the  supremacy  of  his  eldest  brother. 

In  all  these  disputes  Urraca  had  always  taken  the  part  of  the  Song 
of  Leon,  and  it  was  she  who  aided  him  to  escape  to  Toledo. 

Sancho  took  this  pretext  to  deprive  her  of  the  seigniority  of 
Zamora  and  besiege  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Zamora  attempted  to 
defend  it,  notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  King  of  Castillo,  and  this 
they  did  so  persistently  that  Sancho  was  unable  to  conquer  them.  The 
siege  was  continued,  and  the  ambitious  prince  was  resolutely  determined 
to  take  the  city  at  any  cost,  when  an  unforeseen  event  occurred  which 
put  an  end  to  the  strife.  One  day  that  Sancho  was  quietly  riding 
outside  the  walls,  and  totally  unprepared,  a  brave  knight  of  Zamora, 
called  Vellito  Adaulfiz,  or  Bellido  Arnulfes,  rode  out  at  full  speed,  lanoe 
in  hand,  and  encountered  the  Castillian  king,  whom  he  cast  down 
pierced  from  his  horse,  and  swiftly  fled  behind  the  walls.    This  he  did 
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80  quickly  that  no  one  was  able  to  capture  him.  The  wound  proved  a 
fatal  one,  and  Sancho  expired  on  the  following  day.  The  besiegers, 
who  were  composed  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Castillian,  Leonese, 
and  even  Navarrese  and  Galidan  bodies,  broke  up  in  disorder  after  the 
death  of  Sancho  and  dispersed.  Some  discipline  was  maintained  in  the 
Castillian  portion  of  the  army,  and  these  resisted  the  besieged,  who  had 
rushed  out  to  pursue  them,  and  were  able  to  rescue  the  body  of  Sancho, 
which  they  conveyed  with  military  honours  to  the  Monastery  of  Onha, 
where  he  was  interred. 

These  events  took  place  about  the  year  1072.  The  unexpected 
death  of  Sancho  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  public  affairs. 
Urraca  hastened  to  beseech  Alfonso  to  come  and  occupy  the  throne, 
which  was  undisputed,  since  the  "King  of  Castille  had  died  childless. 

After  pledging  peace  and  alliance  with  Al-mamon,  his  generous  host, 
Alfonso  proceeded  to  Zamora,  where  he  was  at  once  proclaimed,  and 
acknowledged  King  by  the  Barops  of  Leon,  and,  according  to  some 
historians,  by  the  Barons  also  of  Galicia,  and  this  appears  to  confirm 
the  hypothesis  that  in  the  preceding  reign  the  States  of  Grarcia  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  subjection  to  Sancho.  If  we  credit  the  historians 
Lncas  of  Tuy  and  Bodrigo  Ximenes,  the  Castillians  exacted  from  him 
on  oath  that  he  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  to  put  his 
farother  to  death.  As  none  of  them  dared  to  demand  this  oath  from 
him,  Buy  Dias  de  Bivar,  or  the  Cid,  stepped  forward,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Nobles  of  Castille  exacted  it.  Ail  these  details  may  be  only 
inventions  to  afford  some  historic  foundation  to  the  romances  and 
poems  of  the  Cid,  which  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  even  down  to 
the  present  day,  are  accepted  by  some  as  true  narratives. 

The  date  of  the  second  reign  of  Alfonso  YI.  of  that  name  in  the 
series  of  Kings  of  Oviedo  and  Leon  is  laid  to  the  commencement  of  the 
3rear  1073.  It  would  seem  that  after  he  had  regained  his  own  lost 
crown  and  that  of  CastiUe  he  might  have  been  content  with  his 
fortune,  but  it  was  not  so.  Ckrcia  was  reigning  in  Gralicia,  whither  he 
had  gone  when  he  escaped  from  the  Castle  of  Luna,  and  had  barely 
aaoended  the  throne  than  Alfonso  YI.,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his 
aster  Urraca,  deceitfully  induced  him  to  come  to  the  Court,  where  he 
WB0  cast  into  prison,  from  whence  he  was  never  released,  although 
treated  with  eveiy  consideration.  As  neither  of  the  provinces,  Portugal 
and  Gkdicia,  refused  to  accept  their  new  sovereign,  Alfonso  found 
himwfjf  in  pacific  possession  of  the  whole  inheritance  of  Ferdinand  the 
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Great,  to  which  was  added,  three  years  later,  Rioja  and  Biscay,  which 
Sancho  I.  of  Aragon  yielded  to  him  in  exchange  for  being  allowed  to 
reign  peacefully  in  Navarre,  the  greater  part  of  which  Sancho  had 
taken  possession  of.  It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  offered 
itself  to  the  powerful  King  of  Leon,  Castillo,  and  Grfllida  to  manifest 
his  gratitude  to  the  Mussalman  Ameer  who. had  so  nobly  befriended 
him  in  time  of  adversity. 

.  Arab  Spain  was  being  torn  asunder  by  the  intestine  wars  which 
had  arisen  after  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  the  Beni-Uineyyas.  The 
Ameer  of  Seville,  who  had  obtained  the  dominion  of  the  former  capital 
of  the  Caliphs,  invaded  the  States  of  Al-mamon.  Without  waiting  for 
the  Ameer  to  «Lsk  his  aid,  the  Christian  king  marched  to  help  Al- 
mamon.  The  Toledan  and  Leonese  armies  then  entered  the  territory 
of  the  Ameer,  desolating  and  burning  all  before  them.  At  length 
Al-mamon  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  Seville,  and  his  ally  Alfonso 
returned  to  Leon  loaded  with  spoils. .  The  aged  Ameer  died  soon  after, 
leaving  his  son  and  successor,  or,  as  some  say,  his  grandson,  under  the 
protection  of  Alfonso  VI.,  who  about  this  period  (1077)  took  possession 
of  Coria,  a  city  which  probably  was  subject  to  the  Ameer  of  Badajoz. 

Mohammed  Al-mutamed  Ibn  Abbad  (or,  as  the  Christian  chroni- 
clers say,  Benabeth)  was  the  Ameer  of  Seville  at  the  time  when  the 
King  of  Leon  had  fought  as  an  ally  of  Al-mamon.  As  soon  as  Alfonso 
retired,  Ibn  Abbad  laid  Seville  under  siege  when  the  Ameer  of  Toledo 
died.  His  death  compelled  the  Toledans  to  surrender,  and  the  capital 
of  Andalusia,  as  well  as  Cordova,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Al- 
mamon,  once  more  returned  to  their  former  masters. 

Ibn  Abbad  only  feared  the  Leonese  king  because,  as  one  of  the 
tutors  of  the  Toledan  Ameer,  he  might  proceed  against  him,  and 
hinder  the  continuance  of  his  victories. 

Ibn  Omar,  the  Wazir  or  Minister  of  Ibn  Abbad,  was  one  of  the  most 
renowned  diplomatists  among  the  Arabs.  It  was  through  his  inter- 
vention that  the  Ameer  of  Seville  endeavoured  to  divert  Alfonso  VI. 
from  forming  an  alliance  with  the  successor  of  Al-mamon;  but  the 
King  of  Leon  knew  how  far  to  correspond  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  the  deceased  Ameer,  and  if  not  actively  defending  his  ward,  at 
least  by  not  siding  with  his  enemies. 

In  those  days  Toledo,  after  Cordova,  was  the  most  renowned  city  of 
Mussalman  Spain.  It  had  been  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  its  central  position,  commanding  situation,  and 
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ironderfnl  development  since  the  family  of  Bhi-n-nun  reigned  there 
bad  rendered  it  of  such  importance  that  Alfonso  YI.  ardently  desired 
to  possess  it  in  order  to  establish  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Oviedoy  Leon,  and  Oastille.  During  the  five  yearo  which  elapsed  from 
1080  to  the  taking  of  Toledo  in  1085,  Alfonso  YI.  had  directed  all  his 
efforts  towards  that  end. 

Before  actually  besieging  Toledo,  the  King  of  Leon  pursued  a 
systean  of  weakening  the  capital,  by  every  year  twice  assailing  the 
neighbourhood,  and  devastating  the  open  places,  and  taking  what 
strongholds  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  scheme  if  occupied  by  the 
Moors.  After  three  years  of  these  raids  and  assaults,  Alfonso  at 
length  encamped  outside  the  waUs  of  Toledo. 

Yahya,  the  successor  of  Al-mamon,  had  done  nothing  to  repulse  the 
invasion  of  the  Christians.  The  youthful  Ameer  was  more  fond  of 
amusement  and  pleasure  than  of  the  duties  of  government  and  the 
hanuwing  cares  of  war*  When  driven  to  the  last  extremity  he  sent 
messengers  to  Omar  Ibn  Mohammed,  the  Ameer  of  Badajoz,  beseeching 
his  aid.  Omar  actually  sent  his  son  Alf  adl,  Wall  of  Merida,  with  some 
troops,  but  with  no  result,  as  Alfonso  not  only  prevented  him  from 
entering  the  city,  but  broke  up  his  army  and  forced  hiTn  to  flee. 
Within  the  walls  of  Toledo  there  lived  a  number  of  Jews,  Musarabes 
or  Moetarabee.  To  the  latter,  the  sway  of  their  co-religionists,  the 
Leonese,  if  not  desirable,  was  not  actually  objectionable  or  to  be  feared ; 
and  to  the  Jews,  who  were  indifferent  spectators  of  the  strifes  between 
the  two  creeds  and  races  which  differed  from  their  own,  their  only 
grave  apprehension  was  losing  the  vast  treasures  they  possessed  should 
the  city  be  sacked. 

Impelled  by  hunger,  which  was  now  beginning  to  be  actually  felt, 
tbey  b^an  to  speak  of  making  some  treaty.  Some  of  the  Mussalmans, 
who  still  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  prowess  of  their  predecessors, 
wished  Toledo  to  be  defended  to  the  utmost;  but  the  greater  number 
of  Saracens,  broken  down  in  spirit  from  privation,  and  despairing  of 
obtaining  aid,  took  the  side  of  the  Jews  and  Mosarabes. 

Constrained  by  these  counsels  and  the  general  opinion,  the  Ameer 
sent  envoys  to  Alfonso  YI.  to  remind  him  of  his  alliance  with  the 
family  of  Dhi-n-nun,  and  the  benefits  received  from  Al-mamon ;  and 
likewise  to  propose  that  Yahya  should  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Leonese  crown  by  paying  him  an  annual  tribute. 

Alf6n8o  rejected  every  offer,  his  fixed  object  being  to  take  possession 
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of  the  city,  and  he  would  only  give  an  armifitice  to  the  Moors.  When 
the  reply  was  known  the  people  mutinied^  and  there  was  no  help  but  to 
yield.  The  conditions  were  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants :  complete 
tolerance  to  Islamism ;  no  increase  of  tributes ;  perfect  liberty  to  all 
who  wished  to  follow  Yahya;  the  judges  to  remain,  and  the  civil  laws 
of  the  Mussalmans  to  continue  in  force. 

The  Ameer  left  for  Valencia  with  the  principal  Saracens,  and 
Alfonso,  after  arranging  all  things  necessary  to  ensure  his  conquest, 
went  to  reside  in  the  Alcasar  of  the  Mussalman  princes,  and  established 
his  Court  there,  as  better  suited  for  prosecuting  the  war  against 
Islamism,  and  for  extending  the  Christian  dominion,  than  Leon. 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  1085  when  thb  former  capital  of  Yisigothic 
Spain  was  released  from  the  Saracen  yoke.  All  the  castles  and  towns 
dependent  on  the  Ameership  of  Toledo,  which  had  not  yet  been  taken 
by  Alfonso  YI.,  soon  followed  the  fate  of  the  city,  and  all  things  were 
tending  towards  the  restoration  of  Christianity,  and  the  Cross  was  now 
held  triumphantly  aloft  over  more  than  one-half  the  Spanish  tenitoiy, 
due  to  the  many  conquests  of  Alfonso  VI. 

The  Ameer  of  Seville,  he  who  had  laboured  so  much  to  obtain  an 
alliance  with  the  King  of  Leon,  and  to  induce  him  to  put  down  the 
power  of  Dhi-n-nun,  was  now  fiUed  with  grave  apprehensions  of  the 
fatal  consequences  to  Islamism  which  his  poUcy  would  bring,  in  view  of 
the  many  and  important  conquests  which  Alfonso  VI.  was  effecting. 

He  sent  messengers  to  beseech  him  to  be  content  with  the  pos- 
session of  Toledo,  and  to  cease  from  further  conquests,  reminding 
him  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaties  celebrated  between  them.  The 
King  of  Leon  understood,  or  pretended  to  understand,  that  the  Ameer 
was  reminding  him  of  the  obligation  to  help  him  against  his  enemies ; 
and,  without  discontinuing  the  war,  he  sent  him  five  hundred  knights, 
who,  after  staying  only  three  days  in  Seville,  proceeded  to  Medina 
Sidonia,  where  Ibn  Abbad  was  at  the  time. 

Never  had  the  Christian  soldiers  penetrated  thus  far.  Wrath  and 
dismay  filled  the  heart  of  the  Ameer  at  the  unexpected  and  unsolicited 
aid  which  Alfonso  had  presumed  to  send  to  the  very  southern  limits  of 
Arab  Spain.  From  that  moment  Ibn  Abbad  concentrated  all  his 
efforts  to  placing  a  barrier  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Leonese  king. 

A  general  peace  was  now  effected  with  the  various  Mussalman 
Ameers.  In  an  assembly  held  in  Seville,  in  which  they  all  assisted  or 
sent  their  Wazirs  and  Kayids  to  represent  them,  it  was  deliberated  upon 
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the  best  means  to  withhold  the  imminent  i*uin  of  Islamism.  A  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  although  energetically  opposed  by  the  WaU  of  Malaga, 
to  summon  to  Spain  the  Almoravides.  Who  they  were,  and  their 
Ameer  Yusuf ,  has  been  already  told.  Ibn  Abbad  had  been  an  ally  of 
Yosuf  when  the  King  of  Leon  favoured  the  Dhi-n-nuns  of  Toledo,  and 
the  fleets  of  the  Ameer  of  Seville  had  assisted  by  sea  the  African  priiice 
to  subjugate  Tangiers.  Ibn  Abbad  had  often  incited  him  to  cross  the  ' 
strait  in  the  conviction  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  African,  he 
oould  take  possession  of  all  the  Mohammedan  States  of  Spain,  although 
yielding  a  kind  of  subjection  to  the  Almoravide  prince. 

Tusuf  was  at  the  time  in  Fez — ^which  he  had  just  conquered — when 
the  messengers  from  the  land  of  Andaluz  arrived.  He  replied  to  them 
that  he  would  not  go  over  to  Spain  until  they  delivered  up  to  him  the 
Gastle  of  Algesiras,  which  would  enable  him  to  enter  and  leave  the 
Peninsula  at  will,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  his  condition  being  accepted, 
he  would  at  once  proceed  to  assist  him  against  the  king.  Being  in  an 
extreme  plight,  Ibn  Abbad  acceded  to  the  condition,  as  he  was  master 
of  the  solicited  castle,  and  gave  orders  at  once  for  the  stronghold  to  be 
delivered  up  to  Yusuf ;  and  soon  after  a  large  army,  led  by  Abu  Yacub 
in  person,  passed  over  from  Africa  to  Spain,  and  proceeded  to  Seville. 

After  curtailing  the  territory  of  the  Ameer  of  Badajoz,  Alfonso 
YI.  marched  to  the  east  and  besieged  Zaragoza.  He  was  there  apprised 
of  the  coming  of  Yusuf.  He  immediately  summoned  to  his  aid  Sancho, 
King  of  Aragon,  raising  a  new  army  in  Gralida,  Asturias,  Leon,  and 
Gastille,  and  many  knights  also  from  the  South  of  France.  With 
these  he  proceeded  to  Seville,  where  all  were  to  be  gathered  together 
in  order  to  form  an  army  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppose  the  multi- 
tude of  Saracens,  who  threatened  to  take  rough  vengeance  for  the 
afironts  received  by  the  Mussalmans  of  Andaluz. 

The  scheme  of  Yusuf,  it  appears,  was  to  march  against  Leon  and 
Galicia,  canying  on  the  war  to  the  very  centre  of  the  Christian  States, 
because,  instead  of  proceeding  against  Toledo,  he  went  from  Seville  to 
Badajoz. 

It  was  near  this  city  that  Alfonso  YI.,  marching  with  his  whole 
army  from  the  new  capital,  beheld  the  Almoravide  prince  coming  out 
to  meet  him. 

The  two  armies  sighted  each  other  on  the  river  of  Badajoz  (Nahar- 
Hagir).  The  Mussalmans  occupied  on  the  left  shore  the  fields  and 
bills  called  by  Arab   writers  Zalaka,  and  by  Christian  chroniclers 
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SagaJiaiSy  or  Sacralias.  The  army  of  Alfonso  YI.  encamped  on  the  right 
fihore.  The  terrible  prospect  of  the  battle  which  was  inevitable  made 
the  two  armies  hesitate,  for  we  find  that  for  several  days  they  did  not 
commence,  but  spent  it  in  messages  and  menaces.  These  two  armies 
facing  one  another  were  perhaps  the  largest  Spain  had  ever  mustered 
together  since  the  entiy  of  the  Saracens.  At  last  Alfonso  resolved  to 
encounter  the  Saracens,  and  passed  the  river  at  daybreak  of  the  23rd 
of  October,  1086.  The  scouts  came  upon  a  body  of  Almogauars  of 
Africa,  which  had  been  sent  against  them,  and  were  compelled  to 
retire.  It  appears  that  when  the  war  opened,  some  of  the  Christian 
troops  had  fled,  probably  awed  by  the  enormous  number  of  the  enemy. 

The  King  of  Leon  then  divided  the  army  into  two  bodies,  and  gave 
the  signal  to  commence. 

With  the  vanguard  he  fell  on  the  Almoravides ;  and  the  second 
division,  commanded  by  Sancho  of  Aragon,  or  by  a  general  whom  the 
Arab  writers  call  AJbar  Hanax  (perchance  Alvaro  Eanes),  went  against 
the  Spanish  Mussalmans,  whose  camp  was  separated  from  the  African 
field  by  a  hill. 

The  Spanish  Saracens  were  commanded  by  the  Ameer  Ibn  Abbad, 
whose  prowess  was  well  known,  but  he  very  shortly  found  himself  alone 
with  the  warriors  of  Seville,  because  all  the  other  Ameers  had  precipi- 
tately fled,  owing  to  the  furious  onslaught  of  the  Christians.  On  the 
other  side,  the  vanguard  of  the  ALfricans  were  commencing  to  retreat 
in  view  of  the  power  of  the  brave  Leonese  king.  Yusuf  then  felt  the 
need  of  dealing  a  decisive  blow,  and  at  once  sent  the  army  of  Berbers, 
and  the  Almoravide  leaders  of  Zenete,  Mossamedes,  and  Ghomera,  to 
succour  the  army  of  the  Ameer  of  Seville,  who,  forsaken  by  the  other 
Ameers,  was  sustaining  on  that  side  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle. 

Then  Yusuf  made  a  dJeUmr  of  the  battle-fiel^  and  placed  himself 
in  front  of  the  Lamtunites,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Almoravide 
warriors,  and  to  whose  race  he  belonged,  and  they  valiantly  flung 
themselves  upon  the  imperfectly  guarded  camp  of  the  Christians. 
Resistance  was  impossible.  At  the  moment  when  the  defeat  of  the 
Mussalmans  was  imminent,  Alfonso  was  made  aware  of  the  destruction 
of  his  camp,  not  only  by  the  fugitives  which  were  arriving,  but  by  the 
flames  which  rose  up  from  the  conflagration.  The  desire  of  revenge 
proved  his  loss.  Forsaking  the  battle-field,  where  he  had  nearly  con- 
quered, he  marched  against  Yusuf,  who  received  him  with  much  bravery. 

The  Saracens,  who  were  retreating,  took  heart  on  beholding  the 
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Christiaiis  retiring,  and  aitacked  them.  The  Mussalman  troops  who 
had  fled  to  Badajoz  now  reiumed  to  fight.  Alfonso  did  not  desist  so 
long  as  soldiers  were  left  ahle  to  fight ;  but  at  length  he  fell  wounded, 
and  was  compelled  to  retreat,  followed  by  scarcely  five  hundred  men, 
and  pursued  "by  the  Almoravides.  Night  fell,  and  the  King  of  Leon 
was  thus  able  to  save  himself  and  his  few  followers,  who  otherwise 
would  have  perished.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  ever 
fought  in  Spain. 

Had  the  brave,  skilled  Yusuf  Abu  Yacub  continued  to  lead  the 
victorious  Saracens  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Leonese  monarchy  would 
most  probably  have  been  utterly  ruined. 

Happily  for  Christianity,  on  the  same  night  of  the  battle  a  mes- 
senger arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  Almoravides,  bringing  the  news  of 
the  death  in  Ceuta  of  Abi  Bekr,  the  eldest  son  of  Yusuf,  to  whom  he 
was  deeply  attached. 

This  event  compelled  Yusuf  to  depart  immediately  for  Algesiras, 
and  cross  over  to  Africa,  appointing  as  general  of  the  Almoravide 
tnwps  the  Kayid  Seyr  Ibn  Abi  Bekr. 

While  Ibn  Abi  Bekr  and  the  Ameer  of  Badajoz  were  scouring  the 
borders  of  Galida,  ravaging  the  open  places,  and  taking  various  castles 
and  strongholds  which  Alfonso  had  formerly  conquered,  Ibn  Abbad 
was  entering  the  territories  of  Toledo,  and  continued  successively  to 
expel  the  Christians  from  the  principal  cities  of  that  province,  such  as 

« 

Coencay  Huete,  and  Consuegra.  Close  to  Lorca,  however,  some 
Christian  Alcaides  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  broke  up  their  army. 
FW>m  this  success  the  turn  of  fortune  once  more  inclined  towards 
Alfonso  VI.  Not  far  from  Lorca,  where  the  Ameer  of  Seville 
retreated  after  the  defeat,  the  Christians  had  taken  possession  of  a 
castle  which  was  well  fortified,  and  called  by  Arab  historians  Alid. 
It  is  said  that  the  Alcaide  of  that  castle  was  the  famous  Buy  Diaz, 
better  known  as  the  Cid.  This  stronghold,  erected  on  an  almost 
inaooeadble  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  States  of  Ibn  Abbad,  was 
perched  like  an  eagle's  nest,  and  from  thence  the  terrible  Buy  Diaz 
used  to  descend  on  the  fields  of  Murcia  and  Seville,  and  destroyed 
evetything.  On  hearing  of  his  feats,  the  King  of  Leon  hastened  to 
send  him  soooour. 

Not  a  day  passed  but  the  raids  of  the  Knights  of  Alid  left  their 
sad  vestiges  on  the  adjoining  lands ;  and  at  times  these  incursions  were 
continued  as  far  as  the  territoiy  of  Valencia. 
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The  Ameer  of  Seville,  wearied  out  by  so  many  incursions,  and 
without  sufficient  forces  to  repel  them,  appealed  to  Yusuf ,  who,  after 
he  had  arranged  his  affairs  in  the  Moghreb,  returned  to  Spain  in 
the  summer  of  1088. 

Probably  Yusuf  depended  on  the  troops  he  had  left,  and  on  those 
of  Andalusia,  for  he  proceeded  towards  Lorca  with  only  a  small  army. 
He  then  summoned  the  Spanish  Ameers  to  a  ghaswat  (holy  war),  but 
the  greater  number  did  not  respond.  Hence^  with  his  small  forces,  he 
unsuccessfully  besieged  Alid,  and  for  four  months  the  Christians 
resisted.  Some  grave  dissensions  meanwhile  began  to  rise  in  the 
besieged  camp.  On  Alfonso  YI.  hearing  that  Yusuf  had  returned,  and 
besieged  Alid,  he  marched  to  meet  him:  Yusuf  did  not  dare  to 
encounter  the  Leonese  army,  and,  moreover,  irritated  with  the  Ameers 
who  had  forsaken  him,  he  embarked  for  Mauritania.  The  King  of 
Leon,  meanwhile,  was  approaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Lorca,  and 
compelled  the  defenders  of  Alid  to  quit  it ;  then  he  dismantled  the 
castle,  and  returned  to  Toledo. 

The  Saracens  of  Spain  began  to  fear  lest  their  powerful  ally  of 
Africa  should  prove  a  more  formidable  foe  than  Alfonso  himself,  and 
that,  not  satisfied  with  the  vast  empire  of  Moghreb,  he  would  wish 
also  to  take  possession  of  the  Ameership  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
strait.  Time  proved  their  fears  to  be  well  grounded.  For  the  third 
time  Abu  Yacub  returned  to  the  Peninsula,  but  on  this  occasion  he 
came  accompanied  by  a  great  nimiber  of  Almoravides  (1090).  He  at 
once  proceeded  towards  Toledo,  whose  suburbs  he  devastated,  while 
Alfonso,  enclosed  within,  was  unable  to  oppose  him.  As  yet  not  one  of 
the  Ameers  of  Spain  had  come  forward  to  join  their  forces  to  those  of 
Abu  Yacub ;  and  even  Ibn  Abbad,  who  in  the  previous  campaign  had 
not  followed  the  common  example,  now  remained  quietly  in  Seville, 
while  Yusuf  made  war  against  the  Nazarene.  By  this  proceeding  he 
baffled  the  dissimulating  Almoravides,  whose  intentions  were  really 
those  attributed  to  them. 

Suddenly  leaving  the  Christian  territories,  he  marched  to  Granada, 
where  he  soon  deposed  the  Ameer  Abdullah  Ibn  Balkin,  who,  it  appears, 
was  already  secretly  in  league  with  the  King  of  Leon  against  the 
Africans.  After  this  Yusuf  returned  again  to  Morocco,  leaving  as  his 
substitute  the  Alcaide  Seyr  to  further  his  ambitious  designs. 

Ibn  Abbad  meanwhile  strengthened  his  forces  in  SevUle,  and 
beseeching    forgetfulness    of    the    past,    solicited    the    alliance    of 
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Alfonso,  who,  seeing  in  these  strifes  of  the  Mussalmans  an  occasion  for 
his  own  aggrandisement,  willingly  acceded.  On  reaching  Africa,  Abu 
Yacub  immediately  sent  to  Spain  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  and  these 
enabled  Seyr  to  take  possession  of  Jaen  and  Cordova,  and  ere  scarcely 
a  month  had  passed  he  was  in  possession  of  all  the  dependencies  of 
the  Ameer  of  Seville,  and  nothing  remained  to  Ibn  Abbad  but  his  own 
capital.  Alfonso  had  sent  some  forces  against  the  Almoravides,  but, 
after  several  encounters,  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  and,  shortly  after, 
Seville  fell  into  the  hands  of  Seyr.  For  twelve  years  did  the  Spanish 
Arabs  endeavour  to  oppose  the  Almoravides,  a  resistance  which  only 
aasmned  some  importance  when  a  number  of  Ameers  and  Walis  joined 
themselves  together,  under  the  leadership  of  the  renowned  Christian 
Ray  Diaz ;  but  these  years,  consumed  in  constant  warfare  between  the 
African  Seyr  and  the  Mussalmans  of  Andalus,  only  afforded  to  Yusuf 
Ae  dominion  of  that  portion  of  the  Peninsula  which  was  not  Christian, 
^th  the  exception  of  the  territories  of  Zaragoza,  whose  Ameer  had 
&om  the  first  established  a  powerful  alliance  with  the  Almoravides. 

When,  in  the  year  1103,  the  Almoslemym,  Ameer  or  Prince  of 
Httssalmans,  a  title  which  Yusuf  had  assumed,  returned  for  the  fourth 
^e  to  Spain,  he  found  himself  the  undisputed  master  of  all  the 
ACohammedan.  lands,  from  the  limits  of  Zaragoza  to  the  shores  of 
the  Tagus,  for  on  the  side  of  the  Gharb  it  formed  the  barrier  which 
<linded  them  from  the  Leonese  empire.  It  was  a  fact  that  the  con- 
quests of  Alfonso  VI.  had  reached  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 
While  the  Saracens  fought  with  each  other,  he  was  repairing  his 
fonner  losses  by  marching  to  the  south,  and  taking  possession  of 
Santarem,  Lisbon,  and  Cintra,  during  the  summer  of  1093. 

Satisfied  with  having  extended  his  dominions  to  the  extreme  west, 
ux  spite  of  his  reverse  at  Zalaka,  the  King  of  Leon  retired  to  Toledo, 
having  then  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  government  of  his  states,  without  entering  into  wars  with  the 
Saracens,  excepting  his  usual  raids  and  skirmishes  of  every  spring. 

A  severe  blow  filled  with  sadness  the  heart  of  Alfonso  VI.  during 
the  declining  days  of  his  life.  The  Infante  Sancho,  his  only  son  by 
Zaida,  daughter  of  Ibn  Abbad,  when  just  entering  manhood,  dearly 
l'3ved  by  his  father  as  the  light  of  his  eyes  and  the  comfort  of  his  old 
*^,  was  unfortunately  stricken  down  by  the  Saracens,  and  perished  at 
tiwsr  hands.  This  event  happened  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  and 
^  aged  Alfonso  YI.  had  to  leave  the  glorious  but  heavy  crown  of 
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Leon  and  Oastille  to  his  only  legitimate  daughter,  by  his  second  wife 
Constanda. 

Abu  Yacub  Tusuf  Ibn  Taxfin  died  in  Morocco  in  the  autumn  of 
1106,  and  his  son  Aly  Ibn  Yusuf,  the  already  acknowledged  successor, 
took  the  reins  of  government  of  the  vast  Mussalman  Empire  of  Africa 
and  Spain. 

The  new  Ameer,  Almoslemym,  after  putting  down  the  rebellion  of 
his  nephew  the  Wall  of  Fez,  resolved  to  continue  the  holy  war  against 
the  Christians.  With  this  intention  he  sent  across  the  strait  the  new 
Almoravide  troops  from  the  tribe  Lamtuna  in  the  summer  of  1108, 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Abu  Taher  Temin,  Wali  of  Valencia, 
and  later  on  of  Granada.  Hostilities  recommenced  with  the  siege  of 
XJcles,  a  powerful  city  on  the  Christian  frontiers,  and  although  well 
garrisoned,  it  was  scaled  and  entered  into,  and  its  defenders  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  castle.  Alfonso  YI.  at  once  sent  an  army  to 
help  the  besieged.  This  army  was  commanded  by  the  Infante  Sancho, 
rather  in  name  than  in  effect,  as  he  was  scarcely  out  of  his  childhood. 
The  aged  Eling  of  Leon  had  entrusted  him  to  the  vigilance  and  affec- 
tion of  his  tutor.  Count  Gk)mes  de  Cabra,  and  who  in  reality  was  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition. 

When  Temin  heard  of  the  forces  which  were  sent  against  him,  he 
wished  to  retire,  but  the,Kayids  of  Lamtuna  insisted  on  his  meeting 
the  Christians.  The  encounter  proved  a  fearful  one,  and  the  victory 
was  in  favour  of  the  Mussalmans. 

It  appears  that  when  the  Christians  were  retiring,  Sancho  felt  his 
horse  totter  beneath  him,  and  cried  out  to  Count  Gomes,  *'  Oh,  father, 
my  horse  is  wounded ! "  The  Count  ran  to  help  him,  and  reached  just 
as  he  fell  from  his  horse.  They  were  surrounded  by  Saracens.  The 
Count  then  dismounted,  and  placing  the  Infante  between  him  and  his 
shield,  defended  him  like  a  lion  from  the  blows  which  were  levelled 
from  aU  sides,  imtil  a  thrust  from  a  sword  severed  his  foot,  and  unable 
iny  longer  to  stand,  he  covered  Sancho  with  his  body  to  defend  him  to 
the  end,  and  both  perished,  slain  by  the  Saracens.  The  Christians  mean- 
while had  fled,  pursued  by  the  Africans,  who  overtook  them  at  a  short 
distance,  when  seven  Counts  were  killed,  and  the  few  remaining  of 
the  Christian  forces  returned  to  Toledo.  Temin  then  redoubled  the 
assaults  against  the  Castle  of  Tides,  and  although  meeting  with  a  brave 
resistance,  they  had  at  length  to  surrender.  The  losses  sustained  by 
the  Almoravides  was  very  great  both  in  the  battle  and  at  the  siege, 
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and  thej  were  unable  to  pursue  their  conquests,  although  they  derived 
bfiit  little  from  their  victories. 

Enfeebled  by  a  long  illness,  the  King  of  Leon,  on  receiving  the  news 
of  the  sad  end  of  his  son,  fell  into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy,  which 
aggravated  his  complaint,  and  at  length  he  died  in  Toledo  in  the  year 
1 109.  He  had  reigned  as  Eling  of  Leon  and  Castillo,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Sancho,  thirty-six  years.  The  death  of  this  renowned 
prince  produced  grave  perturbations,  which  we  shall  speak  of  only  as 
£ftr  as  they  relate  to  the  history  of  Portugal,  since  it  was  these  very 
calamitous  events  which  occurred  in  Christian  Spain  that  gave  rise  to 
this  history,  and  even  served  to  favour  its  weak  infancy. 
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The  difltrictB  of  Coimbra  and  of  Portugal  at  the  middle  of  the  Eleventh  Century 
— ^Raymnnd  and  Henry  of  Burgandy,  relatives  of  Alfonso  YI. — The 
government  of  Count  Baymond  over  the  whole  of  Galicia  up  to  Coimbra — 
Alfonso  founds  a  county  or  provinoe,  "  Portucalense,"  on  the  south  of  the 
Minho,  and  appoints  Henry  to  govern  it — His  acts  until  he  leaves  for 
Syria,  and  his  return  to  Spain — Ambitious  designs  of  the  two  Counts — 
I>eath  of  Baymund,  and  pretensions  of  Henry — Death  of  Alfonso  YL — 
Consequences  of  this  event— Proceedings  of  the  Count  of  Portugal  during 
the  discords  between  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon,  Queen  XJrraoa,  and  the 
Infante  Alfonso  Baymund  —  Attempts  at  i^grandisement  —  Mutual 
treacheries—Influence  of  the  Infanta  D.  Theresa,  wife  of  Henry— Death  of 
Henry — His  views  and  policy— He  lays  the  foundations  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Portugal — D.  Theresa  governs  the  province  after  the  death  of  her 
husband — Her  schemes,  and  alliance  with  Alfonso  of  Aragon — ^Is  styled 
Queen  by  her  subjects — ^Portugal  tends  visibly  towards  separating  from  the 
Monarchy — ^D.  Theresa  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  her  sister,  D. 
Urraca— In  league  with  the  Nobles  of  (Galicia,  she  makes  war — Assaults  of 
Uie  Saracens  on  the  south — ^D.  Urraca  invades  Portugal — Peace  between 
the  Blstem — ^Alfonso  YII.  succeeds  D,  Urraca— Fernando  Peres  de  Trava 
and  his  protection — First  engagements  of  the  Infante  Alfonso,  son  of  Count 
Henry  and  D.  Theresa— Alfonso  YII.  enters  into  Portugal  and  compels  the 
Infanta-Queen  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Leon — Hatred  of  the 
Partuguese  against  Count  Fernando  Peres — Plot  and  risings— The  Count 
and  D.  Theresa  are  expelled — The  Infante  assumes  the  power— D.  Theresa 
dies  in  exile— Her  political  character  and  government. 

The  limits  of  the  States  of  Ferdinand  the  Great  had  extended 
towards  the  west,  when  he  successively  conquered  Lamego,  Yiseu,  Seia, 
and  Coimbra.  The  province  of  Galicia,  whose  boundaries  had  altered 
in  proportion  as  the  Christian  or  Saracen  ruled  the  day,  now  perma- 
nentij  extended  as  far  as  the  Mondego.  Coimbra,  which,  from  its 
antiquity  and  as  the  military  key  of  the  territories  between  the  Mon- 
dego and  the  Douro,  was  an  important  town,  became  established  the 
csptal  of  the  new  county  or  district. 
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Hitherto  the  Galicians,  in  common  with  other  provinces  of  the 
ancient  Leonese  monarchy,  were  governed  by  Counts  who  held  one  or 
more  districts  under  their  authority,  and  at  times  these  Counts  were 
in  their  turn  subject  to  a  superior  Count  or  Viceroy  of  the  province. 
Among  these  appears,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
district  or  county  PortiMxdenae,  Portucale  was  situated  near  the  Douro, 
and  from  its  antiquity,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  strength  of  its  position,  stood  at  the  head  as  the  principal  town  of 
a  territory  which  included,  to  the  literal  north,  part  of  the  modem 
province  of  the  Minho,  and  to  the  south  extended  as  far  as  the  Vouga, 

Sesnando,  or  Sisenando,  son  of  David,  a  wealthy  Mosarabe  of  the 
province  called  Beira,  Lord  of  Tentugal,  and  of  other  lands  of  the 
territory  of  Coimbra,  had  been  admitted  to  the  Court  of  Seville  in  the 
time  of  Ibn  Abbad.  His  talents,  and  some  important  services 
rendered  to  the  Saracen  prince,  had  entitled  him  to  the  charge  of  Wasii* 
in  the  Diwan,  or  Prime  Minister  or  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Ameer.  Sesnando  had  rendered  himself  feared  in  the  wars 
with  the  enemies  of  Ibn  Abbad,  as  he  had  always  been  successful. 
The  reason  is  not  known  why  he  forsook  the  service  of  the  Ameer  to 
enter  that  of  the  Christian  Ferdinand  the  Great,  but  his  previous 
conduct  convinces  us  that  he  received  some  affront  from  the  Saracens. 
Admitted  into  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Leon  and  Castillo,  he  soon, 
perceived  how  advantageous  it  would  be  to  invade  the  west  of  ancient 
Lusitania.  The  result  justified  his  foresight,  and  the  King  of  Leon 
remunerated  this  good  service  by  appointing  him  to  govern  the 
district  constituted  by  the  newly  acquired  conquests,  the  Portuguese 
tract  to  the  south  of  the  Douro,  and  to  the  east  the  border-line  of 
Lamego,  Viseu,  and  Seia,  and  on  the  frontiers  to  the  south-east,  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella. 

Thus  the  portion  of  modem  Portugal  to  the  north  of  Mondego 
and  Alva  was,  at  the  date  of  Ferdinand's  death,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Christians  (1065).  The  district  of  Coimbra,  as  we  have  said, 
included  the  tract  from  the  Douro  to  the  Mondego,  while  Oporto, 
dismembered  from  it  in  the  land  of  Santa  Maria  (Feira),  extended  to 
the  north  and  east,  and  perchance  included  Alto  Minho,  and  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes.  Inclusively  up  to  Galicia,  the 
territory  denominated  in  the  documents  and  chronicles  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  as  Porttccale,  Terra  portucalenaeaf  commenced  to 
appear  as  a  distinct  province. 
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When  Ferdinand  the  Great  divided  his  vast  States  among  his 
children,  Galicia,  which  included  Portugal  and  the  new  conquests  up 
to  the  MondegOy  fell  to  Grarcia ;  and  Sesnando  continued  to  govern  the 
territory  of  Coimbra,  and  Count  Nuno  Mendes  that  of  Oporto. 

The  discords  between  the  brothers  caused  the  crown  of  Galicia  to 
pass  successively  from  Garcia  to  Sancho  of  Castille  and  to  Alfonso  of 
lieon,  who  ultimately  possessed  all  the  States  of  his  father. 

The  sons  of  Ferdinand  had  respected  the  man  whom  he  had 
entrusted  with  the  government  and  defence  of  the  territory  called 
Cclimhriense,  Sesnando  faithfully  served  to  the  end  the  cause  of  the 
Christian  monarchy  which  he  had  embraced ;  and  it  even  appears  that 
he  accompanied  Alfonso  YI.  in  1086  to  the  ill-fated  battle  of  Zalaka. 
flUs  daughter  Elvira  married  Martin  Moniz,  an  illustrious  knight,  and 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Coimbra.  Alfonso,  on  re- 
cndtlng  his  army  after  the  defeat  of  Zalaka,  resolved  to  attack  the 
Saracens  on  the  west;  and  therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1093,  he  passed 
on  to  the  south  of  the  Mondego  and  beleaguered  Santarem.  This 
important  town,  which  hitherto  had  been  considered  almost  impreg- 
nable, soon  fell  into  his  hands,  and  in  a  few  days  Lisbon  and  Cintra 
followed,  and  in  this  way,  by  new  conquests,  the  territory  was  ex- 
tended to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  when  its  government  was  given  to 
Saeiro  Mendes,  brother  to  Gk)nsalo  Mendes  da  Maia,  who  later  on 
became  renowned  under  the  name  of  the  Battler 

Galicia,  including  the  Portugaleee  provinces,  which  naturally  were 
incorporated  to  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  the  Mussalman  Gharb, 
constituted  a  vast  State  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  Leonese 
monarchy.  The  Counts  who  governed  the  districts  of  this  vast  tract 
were  sufficiently  removed  from  the  immediate  action  of  the  king,  and 
in  themselves  powerful  enough  to  conceive  ideas  of  independence  and 
rebellion  common  to  Saracen  and  Christian.  Alfonso  avoided  that 
risk  by  converting  the  whole  of  Gklida  into  one  great  seigniority, 
whose  government  he  entrusted  to  a  member  of  his  family,  and  to 
whom  he  also  gave  Coimbra  and  Santarem  after  they  were  conquered, 
removing  to  the  district  of  Arouca  Martin  Moniz,  and  subjecting  him 
-^  the  new  governor  of  Santarem,  Sueiro  Mendes. 

The  prince  to  whom  Alfonso  entrusted  the  government  of  this 
important  portion  of  the  monarchy  was  a  naturalised  foreigner,  Ray- 
mond, son  of  William,  Count  of  Biurgandy,  who  had  come  over  to 
Spain  some  time  previously — some  say  in  1079  or  1080 — ^in  the  suite 
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of  Queen  Constancia,  the  second  wife  of  Alfonso  YI.,  or,  according  to 
the  Lusitanian  or  Grothic  Chronicles,  in  1086,  on  the  occasion  when 
many  French  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to  join  in  the  battle  of  Zalaka, 
while  there  are  others  who  say  he  came  after  that  battle  was  fought. 
The  King  of  Leon  gave  his  only  legitimate  daughter  TJrraca,  by  Queen 
Constancia,  in  marriage  to  the  Count  of  Burgandy  while  still  almost  a 
child,  being  only  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  (1094).  The 
Infanta  was  given  to  the  Count,  but  under  the  tutorship  and  care  of 
the  youthful  Presbyter  Peter,  master  or  governor  of  the  youthful 
princess.  The  Count  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
whole  western  part  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  defence  of  all  that 
frontier. 

A  cousin  of  Eaymund  also  came  over  from  France,  whose  name  was 
Henry,  and  grandson  of  Robert  II.,  brother  to  Henry  II.,  'King  of 
France.  No  doubt  these  French  knights  came  over  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  the  Peninsula  amid  its  many  wars  and  conquests,  fired  by 
ambition  or  love  of  glory.  Their  previous  history  is  enveloped  in 
darkness,  as  also  their  principal  motive  for  leaving  France ;  but  it  is 
inferred  that  it  was  with  the  object  of  effecting  an  illustrious  union 
through  the  intervention  of  their  aunt.  Queen  Constancia.  About  the 
year  1095  we  find  Henry  married  to  Theresa,  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  Alfonso  YI.  by  a  noble  lady  called  Ximena  Nunes,  or  Miiniones. 
It  also  appears  that  Henry  had  begun  to  govern  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tory at  the  end  of  1094  or  commencement  of  1095,  at  least  the  district 
of  Braga,  at  first  as  a  Count  dependent  under  his  cousin. 

Subsequently  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Count  Kaymund,  the  tract 
from  the  margins  of  the  Minho  up  to  the  Tagus,  was  definitely  separated 
from  Gralicia,  in  order  to  form  a  separate  district,  which  should  be 
governed  by  Count  Henry.  Alfonso  YI.,  no  doubt,  was  moved  to 
effect  this  division  owing  to  the  difficulty  it  would  otherwise  be  to 
make  war  on  the  borders  against  the  Mussalmans,  since  the  bead 
of  the  Government  of  the  Western  Province  was  distant  more  than  a 
hundred  leagues  from  the  Moslem  line,  and  far  beyond  the  river 
Minho. 

We  have  seen  that  Alfonso  YI.,  in  .1093,  had  extended  his  dominions 
in  the  south  of  Portugal  by  taking  Santarem,  Lisbon,  and  Cintra,  the 
places  of  greatest  importance  in  what  is  now  called  the  province  of 
Estremadura.  In  1095,  however,  affairs  up  to  a  certain  point  became 
altered.    The  renowned  Seyr  (or  rex  Cir  of  the  Christian  Chronicles), 
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the  General  of  Yusuf,  had,  towards  the  end  of  1093,  invaded  the  States 
of  Omar  Ibn  Alafttas,  the  Ameer  of  Badajoz,  whose  dominions  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  the  Gharb,  or  west  of  Mussalman  Spain  up  to 
the  Christian  frontiers.  labora  (Evora),  Chelb  (Silves),  and  other 
princi{)al  places  had  thrown  open  their  gates  to  the  Almoravides.  An 
Arab  historian  recounts  that  similarly  did  Santarem  and  Lisbon  fall 
into  their  hands.  As  regards  Santarem,  the  charter  given  to  this  town 
by  Alfonso  VI.  in  1095  does  not  show  in  any  way  that  it  had  been 
lost  after  the  year  1093  and  then  regained.  Lisbon,  however,  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  any  such  deed,  renders  the  Arab  tradition  probable, 
which  subsequent  events  seem  to  confirm.  In  February  of  1094, 
Badajoz  sun^ndered  to  the  Almoravides. 

When  the  Gharb  had  submitted,  Seyr  directed  his  victorious  arms 
against  the  Cid,  Buy  Diaz,  whom  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia  had  taken  as 
their  leader,  and  who  beleaguered  Valencia.  Meanwhile  Coimt  Kay- 
mund  descended  from  Cralicia  and  came  to  Coimbra,  accompanied  by 
his  officers  and  an  illustrious  company  of  knights.  Soon  after  the 
dynasty  of  the  Beni-Alafttas  terminated  in  the  Gharb,  the  Count 
resided  in  that  city,  and,  it  appears,  summoned  together  a  number  of 
horsemen  and  foot-soldiers  to  effect  a  presuria,  or  entry  into  the 
enemy's  territory,  with  the  object  of  establishing  themselves  perma- 
nently in  it.  From  Coimbra  the  Christian  army  proceeded,  probably 
in  the  following  spring,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  and  there 
pitched  their  camp.  The  Saracens  united  together  their  forces  from 
all  <|uarters,  and  were  even,  perchance,  assisted  by  some  Almoravide 
troops  sent  by  Seyr,  and  together  they  surrounded  the  camp  and 
destroyed  their  forces,  leaving  many  of  them  slain  or  captive. 

This  defeat  of  Raymund  no  doubt  in  part  co-operated  with  the  pro- 
ject of  entirely  separating  from  Galicia  the  whole  territory  from  the 
left  margin  of  the  Minho  to  Santarem.  And  we  find  that  in  the 
year  1097  Henry  was  governing  the  territory  from  the  Minho  to  the 
Tagos,  while  the  States  ruled  by  Raymund  had  receded  to  the  southern 
frontiers  of  modem  Gfalicia. 

When  giving  his  daughter  Theresa  in  marriage  to  Henry,  Alfonso 
YI.  did  not  only  assign  to  him  the  government  of  the  Portuguese 
province,  but  likewise  invested  him  with  the  regal  prerogatives — that 
iB  to  say,  the  patrimony  of  king  and  crown  passed  on,  being  held  as 
hereditary  and  as  personal  property  of  the  two  consorts.  Hence  this 
Wrench  knight,  who  had  come  to  Spain  seeking  a  more  brilliant  future 
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than  he  could  hope  for  in  his  own  country,  beheld  his  hopes  realised 
far  beyond  his  expectations. 

The  Arab  princes  of  Andalusia  had  joined  together  against  the 
Almoravides,  when,  after  the  conquest  of  Badajoz,  they  took  possession 
of  Mussalman  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Zaragoza,  whose  Ameer, 
Ahmed  Abu  Jafar,  had  previously  sought  an  alliance  with  Yusuf . 
The  renowned  Cid,  as  we  said,  commanded  the  united  Andalusians. 
Valencia  was  besieged  by  them  and  surrendered,  and  through  the 
intervention  of  Ruy  Diaz,  at  length  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Alfonso  VI.  Meanwhile  Seyr  was  not  idle.  He  equipped  a  powerful 
fleet,  subjecting  to  the  Almoravides  the  Balearic  Islands,  which  hitherto 
were  dependent  to  the  Ameers  of  Valencia  and  Denia. 

When  the  Wali  of  Almeria  was  apprised  of  the  fate  of  Valencia,  the 
Lamtunite  General  at  once  proceeded jwith  his  fleet  to  that  port  with  a 
great  number  of  soldiers,  and  besieged  it  by  sea. 

The  Cid  was  already  dead,  and  the  alUed  Christians,  with  the  Arabs 
of  Andalusia,  after  a  protracted  siege,  abandoned  Valencia  to  the 
Almoravides  (1102). 

With  the  taking  of  this  important  city  ended  the  resistance  of  the 
Spanish  Mussalmans  to  the  dominion  of  Yusuf.  When  the  latter 
returned  to  Spain,  in  1103,  it  was  only  with  the  object  of  attaching  his 
son  Aly  to  the  Government,  and  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  for 
the  defence  and  proper  administration  of  that  portion  of  the  Peninsula 
under  his  dominion,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  attempting  any 
important  campaigns  against  the  Christians. 

During  the  period  above  mentioned  the  wars  on  the  Portuguese 
frontiers  ceased,  or  were  reduced  to  a  few  raids,  and  Henry  was  able 
to  attend  to  the  urgent  needs  of  a  province  desolated  by  a  continuance 
of  warfare;  but  his  residence  here  was  of  short  duration.  In  the 
winter  of  1097  and  1098  he  undertook  a  joiuney  to  Galicia,  to  visit 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Santiago,  and  from  1100  to  1101  he  was  at 
the  Court  of  Alfonso  VI. 

The  Saracen  chiefs,  Aly  Ibnu-1-haj  and  Ibn  Sakim,  had  advanced 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  Castille,  and  it  appears  Count  Heniy  was 
delegated  to  repel  them.  Crossing  the  Sierra  called  the  Mountains  of 
Toledo,  Henry  encoimtered  the  enemy  on  the  outskirts  of  Ciudad  Heal, 
close  to  which  stands  the  town  of  Malagon.  A  fierce  fight  ensued, 
which,  in  the  words  of  an  Arab  historian,  was  "  a  battle  of  extermina- 
tion," but  at  length  the  Count  had  to  abandon  the  field  to  his  adversary. 
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About  this  epoch  the  Crusades  to  Jerusalem,  or  Holy  Wars,  began 
to  take  place.  Henry  took  part  in  the  great  idea  which  agitated 
Europe.  From  the  year  1102  to  1106  was  the  height  of  the  fervour 
of  these  pilgrimages  to  Palestine,  and  the  example  was  set  in  the 
Church  of  Spain  by  Bernard,  Primate  and  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
in  1104  joined  the  pilgrims.  The  Coimt  of  Portugal  had  preceded 
him,  leaving  with  his  own  party  at  the  commencement  of  1103. 
Probably  he  was  accompanied  by  Maurice,  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra, 
who  afterwards  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  pretensions  to  the  Papal 
IWa,  and  who  at  this  period  had  departed  for  Syria,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  Count  took  advantage  of  the  Genoese  fleet  for  his 
voyage,  which  in  1104  had  assisted  Baldwin  to  conquer  Ptolemy.  The 
acts  of  the  Count  during  his  sojourn  in  the  East  are  wrapped  in 
obscurity,  and  all  conjectures  are  deficient  of  foimdation;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  returned  to  Portugal  in  1105,  and  resided  in  the 
Court  of  Alfonso  YI.  in  the  year  1106.  During  subsequent  years 
until  the  death  of  this  prince,  he  continued  to  reside  alternately  in 
Coimbra  and  at  the  Court,  occupied  in  restoring  the  deserted  towns 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  invasions  of  Christians  and  Mussalmans, 
as  the  king  bade  him. 

Count  Raymund,  who  wedded  the  eldest  and  legitimate  daughter  of 
Alfonso  YI.,  was  in  possession  of  a  more  important  dominion  than  any 
other  within  the  Leonese  monarchy,  many  of  which  were  subject  to 
him;  and  he  naturally  considered  that  the  crown  would,  after  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  succeed  to  him  as  an  inheritance,  as  had 
been  promised.  Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  the  Nobles,  as  may  be 
proved  from  the  action  they  took  after  the  death  of  Raymund.  These 
judged  that  the  husband  of  D.  Urraca  ought  to  be  the  King  of  Leon 
and  CastiUe,  be  he  what  he  may. 

An  event,  however,  took  place  which  subsequently  frustrated  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  the  Count  of  Castillo.  Alfonso  had  a  son,  the 
Infante  Sancho,  by  Zaida,  daughter  of  Ibn  Abbad,  King  of  Seville. 
Natural  affection  and  political  considerations  impelled  him  to  appoint 
him  the  successor  to  the  crown,  but  his  hapless  death  destroyed  this 
hope. 

It  appears  that  Raymund  and  Henry  of  Burgandy  had  signed 
between  them  a  secret  treaty,  in  which  they  arranged  the  division  of 
the  crown«  The  death  of  Raymund  in  1107  rendered  void  the  treaty 
betw^n  the  cousins,  and  d^troyed  the  hopes  of  Henry  to  obtain  the 
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dominion  of  Toledo.  He  did  not  altogether  forego  the  scheme  of 
aggrandisement  and  independence,  bs  subsequent  events  proved;  but 
luring  the  two  years  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Haymund  in 
1107  and  that  of  Alfonso  VI.  in  1109,  he  resided  almost  constantly  in 
Portugal  under  obedience  to  his  father-in-law.  Henry  had  conceived 
the  daring  idea  of  becoming  the  master  of  a  large  part  of  the  States  on 
the  demise  of  the  monarch.  After  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Galicia 
his  ambition  increased,  and  shortly  before  the  death  of  Alfonso  he  went 
to  his  bedside  to  harass  him.  What  his  pretensions  were  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  quitted  Toledo  in  wrath  against  his  dying 
father-in-law.  Before  expiring,  Alfonso  VI.  declared  his  daughter 
Urraca  sole  heiress  to  the  crown,  and  no  doubt  it  was  this  declaration 
which  had  rendered  Henry  so  wrathful,  and  had  originated  the  daring 
project  of  taking  possession  of  the  whole  monarchy  of  Leon  and  Castille. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  monarch  who  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  Saracens  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  Mussalmans  took 
fresh  courage.  Those  of  Cintra,  who  had  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Count,  now  broke  off  their  allegiance.  It  is  also 
inferred  that  the  Mussalmans  of  Santarem  did  the  same,  who  had  only 
become  tributary  to  him  in  order  to  live  at  peace.  When  Cintra 
rebelled,  Henry  at  once  marched  to  the  castle,  which  in  those  days  was 
held  in  importance  second  only  to  Lisbon,  and  again  reduced  it  to 
obedience. 

The  death  of  Alfonso  VI.,  in  June,  1109,  with  the  complications  it 
gave  rise  to,  was  an  event  of  grave  importance  for  Christian  Spain, 
and  was  felt  to  be  the  origin  of  protracted  evils.  The  Leonese  sceptre, 
which  at  this  juncture  required  to  be  held  by  a  powerful  hand  who 
should  strengthen  the  conquests  effected  by  this  renowned  prince, 
continued  to  be  wielded  by  the  widow  of  Count  Raymund. 

Of  the  vast  inheritance  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  the  deceased 
king  had  separated  in  a  certain  manner  GaHcia,  declaring  in  his  life- 
time that  in  the  event  of  D.  Urraca'  entering  into  second  nuptials, 
Alfonso  Kaymund,  her  own  son,  and  his  grandson,  should  reign  in 
that  province.  The  Infante  was  barely  three  years  of  age  when  Alfonso 
expired,  and  therefore  Gklicia,  like  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  was 
needing  a  successor  fit  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  territory  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  and  to  restrain  the  defiance  of  the  power- 
ful lords,  whose  former  ambitious  desires  would  be  now  re-enkindled 
in  view  of  the  weakness  of  the  throne. 
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Alfonso  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  was  at  the  time  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  from  his  active,  martial  character  was  sumamed  the  Battler.  The 
Nobles  of  Castnie,  considering  the  urgent  need  in  the  country  of  a 
prince  whose  name  and  sword  should  be  capable  of  restraining  the 
Saracens  and  defend  the  State,  constrained  the  Queen  to  take  him  for 
her  husband.  It  was  thus  that  the  Aragonese  King  obtained  the 
crown  of  Leon  and  Castille.  This  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
autumn  of  1109. 

The  Infante  Alfonso  Raymund  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Count 
Peter  Froilaz  de  Trava,  a  powerful  nobleman  of  Galicia,  and  lived  well- 
nigh  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  the  grave  affairs  which  disturbed  the 
nation.  But  as  soon  as  this  marriage  was  effected,  Count  de  Trava  at 
once  began  to  advance  the  last  injunctions  of  Alfonso  YI.  concerning 
his  grandson,  and  with  this  intention  he  instigated  a  rising  in  Galicia, 
a  State  which  apprehended  the  dominion  of  Aragon.  During  the 
summer  of  1110,  the  revolution  had  attained  to  such  a  height  that  the 
Ring  of  Aragon  resolved  to  invade  the  province.  The  first  castle  he 
took  was  that  of  Monteroso.  On  entering  its  gate  a  noble,  illustrious 
knight  fell  at  the  feet  of  D.  Urraca,  beseeching  his  life  to  be  spared. 
This  nobleman  was  known  to  D.  Urraca,  and  she  pleaded  for  him,  but 
the  ferocious  Alfonso  slew  him  on  that  very  spot.  This  cruel  deed 
filled  with  indignation  the  Nobles  of  Leon,  and  more  so  the  Queen,  who 
had  been  constrained  to  this  union,  and  now  found  herself  in  the  power 
of  a  despot.  It  appears  this  marriage  had  been  opposed  by  the  prelates 
of  Spain  as  being  within  the  prohibited  degree  of  consanguinity,  and 
even  was  disapproved  by  the  Pope,  who  decreed  a  divorce. 

From  the  moment  when  this  cruel  deed  was  executed  in  her 
presence,  she  resolved  to  effect  a  divorce,  trusting  to  the  indignation  of 
the  Nobles,  the  censure  of  the  prelates  against  the  marriage,  and  to 
the  resistance  of  Galicia  against  the  dominion  of  Aragon.  Without 
concealing  her  discontent,  she  departed  to  Leon,  and  Alfonso  I.  con- 
tinued the  war  in  Galicia,  which,  proving  unsuccessful,  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  district  of  Astorga  within  three  months.  Revolutions 
had  likewise  broken  out  in  that  city,  and  when  on  approaching  it 
the  barons  of  the  province  came  out  with  such  forces  against  him  that 
he  dared  not  resist.  Receiving  an  intimation  not  to  enter  into  any 
castles  within  the  States  of  Leon,  he  was  forced  to  submit,  and  accom- 
panied by  two  nobles  as  sureties,  he  retired  to  the  frontiers  of  his  own 
States. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  revolts  and  wars,  the  Count  of  Portugal  was 
not  quietly  satisfied  with  conquering  Cintra  and  reducing  the  Saracens 
to  obedience.  Ambitious,  indignant  at  the  succession  of  D.  Urraca  to 
the  Leonese  throne,  he  determined  to  revenge  himself.  His  preten- 
sions during  the  lifetime  of  Alfonso  VI.  were  limited  to  inheriting  a 
portion  of  the  monarchy,  but  now  they  assumed  the  possession  of  the 
whole. 

Forsaking  the  States  which  he  governed,  and  leaving  them  to  be 
invaded  by  the  Saracens,  he  crossed  Spain,  and  passing  over  the 
Pjrrenees,  proceeded  into  France  to  enlist  soldiers,  as  he  perceived 
that  the  county  of  Portugal  could  not  afford  him  sufficient  for  his 
formidable  undertaking.  He  was  carrying  out  this  design  when  he 
was  arrested,  on  what  pretext  is  not  known,  but  probably  through 
suspicion  that  his  visit  to  France  was  induced  by  other  motives  than 
those  he  advanced.  Still  less  is  it  known  how  he  effected  his  escape, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  recrossed  the  moimtains  and  proceeded  to 
Aragon.  These  events  must  have  taken  place  from  the  end  of  August, 
1110,  to  the  end  of  April,  1111,  because  we  find  no  existing  records 
during  these  months  of  the  residence  of  Count  Henry  in  Portugal, 
although  it  appears  that  D.  Theresa  ruled  the  country  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband. 

On  reaching  the  States  of  Alfonso  I.,  Count  Henry  found  that  the 
King  of  Aragon  was  there.  He  feared  lest  this  prince,  who  judged  he 
had  a  right  to  the  Leonese  crown,  should  attempt  to  stop  his  progress 
were  he  to  know  of  his  intentions,  and  therefore  besought  and  obtained 
an  alliance  with  him.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were,  to  march  with 
their  united  forces  against  D.  Urraca,  and  together  to  conquer  the 
lands  of  Leon  and  Castillo,  and  divide  them  equally  between  them. 
We  find  that  after  this  treaty  was  signed  Henry  returned  to  Portugal, 
where  he  resided  during  part  of  the  year  1111. 

It  was  about  this  epoch  that  the  discords  between  Alfonso  I.  and 
D.  Urraca  reached  to  their  height,  and  enmity  was  declared.  The 
treaty  of  the  Aragonese  King  and  the  Count  of  Portugal  must  have 
been  effected  about  this  time.  But  while  the  two  princes  were  pro- 
jecting the  division  of  the  empire  of  Alfonso  VI.,  D.  Urraca  was 
seeking  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Nobles  of  Qalicia,  and  approving 
their  designs  in  respect  to  the  Infante  Alfonso  Raymund.  However, 
the  Queen,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Barons  of  CastiUe,  became 
reconciled  to  her  Consort,  and  the  position,  therefore,  of  the   most 
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important  personageB  in  this  great  drama  became  entirely  changed. 
The  interests  of  the  King  of  Aragon  were  now  identified  to  those  of 
D.  IJrraca ;  while  those  of  the  Count,  on  the  contrary,  leant  towards 
the  cause  of  his  nephew,  the  Infante,  and  of  the  Barons  of  Cralicia. 
The  latter,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  inopportune  reconciliation  of  the 
Royal  couple,  and  knowing  that  this  was  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
Henry,  appealed  to  him  for  counsel  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  brought  about  by  the  fickle  character  of  D.  TJrraca.  The 
contempt  and  disappointment  of  Heniy  could  not  have  been  less  than 
that  felt  by  the  Barons  of  Galicia. 

However,  he  took  advantage  of  the  attempt  of  Ooimt  Peter  Froilaz 
to  continue  the  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Infante,  and  probably 
offered  him  his  aid.  In  effect,  Peter  Froilaz  pursued  his  project,  and 
on  returning  from  Ckdida  with  the  Nobles  he  arrested  close  to  Castro 
Xerez  (near  Burgos)  some  who,  forgetful  of  the  obligations  incurred 
hf  the  promises  given  to  Alfonso  YI.,  had  not  only  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  but  were  even  plotting  the  death  of 
Count  de  Trava  and  his  Boyal  pupil.  This  proceeding  of  Peter 
Froilaz  induced  a  civil  war  to  break  out  in  Galicia.  The  Nobles  of 
the  party  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  sought  to  revenge  themselves.  They 
succeeded  to  imprison  the  Countess  of  Trava  in  Santa  Maria  de 
CastreUo,  where  she  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Infante;  and  they 
likewise  artfully  arrested  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Compostella,  who 
hitherto  had  pursued  a  vacillating  policy,  and  now  had  declared  himself 
for  Alfonso  Kaymund;  but  the  energetic  prelate  found  means  to 
obtain  his  release,  and  for  a  time  pacified  Galicia,  inducing  the  principal 
Nobles  who  had  been  adversaries  to  return  to  the  party  of  the  Infante. 

Henry  returned  to  Portugal  because  the  reconciliation  between 
the  Royal  pair  frustrated  at  least  for  a  time  the  hopes  which  the  treaty 
between  him  and  the  King  of  Aragon  had  given  rise  to.  If  he  thought 
that  the  civil  war  in  Galicia  would  divert  the  attention  of  the  Queen 
and  her  husband  while  he  gained  strength  to  support  his  own 
independence,  and  also  to  realise  his  ambition  to  possess  the  vast 
dominion,  his  calculations  were  again  frustrated,  because  a  new  and 
grave  misunderstanding  broke  out  between  Alfonso  and  IJrraca.  The 
haughty  character  of  the  Queen,  or  perhaps  her  fickleness,  brought  about 
a  decisive  rupture,  and  a  divorce  was  pronounced.  D.  IJrraca  sum- 
moned her  old  master  Pedro  Ansures,  the  Count  Qomez  Gonsalves, 
Count  Pedro  de  Lara,  and  many  other  Castillian  and  Leonese  knights. 
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and  then  commenced  a  strife  whicli  lasted  for  many  years.  The  rela- 
tions which  she  had  endeavoured  to  establish  with  the  partisans  of  her 
son  in  Gkdicia  were  now  renewed  with  a  more  successful  result;  and 
while  Leon  and  Castille  were  declaring  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
Queen,  Alfonso  the  Battler  saw  his  forces  reduced  to  almost  his 
Aragonese  army  and  a  few  nobles  and  knights  who,  remaining  faithful, 
defended  some  of  the  strongholds  which  they  governed  as  alcaides. 

It  was  evident  that  the  political  state  of  Spain  was  completely 
altered  as  regarded  the  Count  of  Portugal.  The  harmony  between 
D.  TJrraca  and  the  defenders  of  Alfonso  Baymund  once  again  united 
the  vast  body  of  States  composing  the  dominion  of  King  Alfonso 
VI.,  and  which  had  threatened  to  become  divided.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  civil  war  was  now  getting  converted  into  an  alien  war,  as  we  find 
that,  by  the  decree  of  divorce,  the  Aragonese  prince  had  to  sustain  a 
war,  not  as  the  legitimate  master  of  Leon,  Castille,  and  Galicia  against 
rebel  vassals,  but  as  King  of  Aragon  against  an  alien  land ;  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  deficiency  of  resources,  he  could  not  possibly 
presume  to  gain  the  victory,  notwithstanding  his  own  prowess  and 
energy.  Hence  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  resorted  to  the 
previous  treaty  made  between  him  and  the  Count  of  Portugal,  and  the 
latter,  with  the  object  of  furthering  his  own  ambitious  schemes,  shoiild 
accede  and  condone  the  past. 

From  this,  we  believe,  arose  the  speedy  union  between  Alfonso  and 
Henry,  and  their  making  war  against  D.  TJrraca.  We  find  that  Henry, 
after  quelling  the  rebellion  of  Coimbra,  hastened  to  join  his  ally. 
Together  they  soon  had  a  decisive  encounter  with  the  Leonese  and 
Castillians.  Counts  Gomez  Gonsalves  and  Pedro  de  Lara  came  out 
to  meet  them  in  Campo  de  Espina,  a  few  leagues  from  Sepulveda, 
in  the  district  of  Segovia.  As  soon  as  the  battle  commenced  Lara  fled, 
leaving  Count  Gomez  to  fight  single-handed  against  the  forces  of 
Alfonso  I.  and  his  ally,  who  conquered  and  slew  him.  After  this 
victory  (November,  1111)  the  King  of  Aragon  crossed  the  Dourp, 
and  invaded  the  Leonese  territory.  Meanwhile  the  principal  nobles 
and  knights  of  Cralicia,  with  Gelmires,  the  Bishop  of  Compostella,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city  of  Leon  to  acclaim  Alfonso  Baymund.  When  this 
was  known  by  the  King  of  Aragon,  he  at  once  marched  to  encounter 
them,  and  suddenly  assailed  them  between  Astorga  and  Leon,  on  a 
spot  called  Fuente  de  los  Angeles,  or  Viadangos.  After  a  stubborn 
resistance  the  Galicians  were  destroyed,  and  Gelmires  sent  the  young 
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prince  to  the  fortress  of  Orsillon,  in  Castille,  where  D.  X7rraca  was  at 
the  time,  and  with  the  remnants  of  his  Galician  troops  retired  to- 
ABtorga,  where,  after  a  stay  of  three  days,  he  returned  to  Compostella 
by  a  long  round  in  order  to  avoid  an  encounter  with  the  victors.  In 
this  action  it  was  only  the  'King  of  Aragon  who  took  part,  as  the 
Count  of  Portugal  had  already  forsaken  him. 

Immediately  after  the  hattle  of  Campo  de  Espinas,  the  armies  of 
the  allies  entered  Sepulveda.  The  CastilHan  Nobles,  wishing  to  divide 
them,  resorted  to  secret  artifices.  The^  sought  to  blame  Henry  for 
joining  the  common  enemy  of  the  monarchy  against  the  other  Barons 
of  Leon  and  Caatille.  They  besought  him  to  forsake  the  Aragonese 
prince  and  to  unite  his  forces  to  theirs,  promising  to  appoint  him  their 
chief  in  these  wars,  and  induce  the  Queen  to  divide  amicably  a  part  of 
the  States  of  Alfonso  YI.  Some  of  the  Nobles  reminded  him  of  former 
ties  of  friendship  to  move  him  to  agree  to  their  views. 

The  Count  at  length  yielded  to  their  persuasions,  and  in  order  not 
to  awaken  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  he  assigned 
as  a  motive  for  leaving,  the  important  duties  of  the  States,  which  re- 
quired his  presence.  Then,  quitting  Sepulveda,  he  went  on  to  the  Castle 
of  Monason,  where  the  Queen  was  staying,  and  she  ratified  the  promises 
made  to  the  Count  by  the  Barons  of  her  party.  In  the  hope  of  seeing 
his  dearest  hopes  realised,  Hemy  very  soon  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  Queen  D.  Urraca.  The  Queen  quitted  the  Castle  of  Orsillon, 
or  Monzon,  as  soon  as  her  son  airived,  leaving  the  stronghold  to  the 
custody  of  some  knights  whom  she  trusted,  and  proceeded  to  Calicia^ 
crossing  the  mountains  of  Oviedo  in  the  depths  of  a  most  severe 
winter.  From  thence,  in  the  spring  of  1112,  she  proceeded  to  Astorga 
with  the  troops  of  Gralicia,  ordering  those  of  Asturias,  Castillo,  and  the 
fiouthem  districts  of  Leon,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  her,  to  repair 
to  that  place.  But  Alfonso  I.,  while  summoning  together  his  troops  from 
Aragon,  reinforced  his  army  from  various  parts,  and  theti  marched  to 
besiege  Astorga.  The  knights  of  Aragon,  who  had  been  sent  to 
succour  the  besiegers,  were  broken  up  by  the  CastiUians,  and  Alfonso 
raising  the  siege,  retired  to  the  stronghold  of  Fenafiel.  Meanwhile 
tbe  Count  of  Portugal  mustered  together  his  men,  while  the  Queen's 
troops  were  coming  from  the  Asturias,  CastLQe,  and  Estremadura  to 
join  her.  These  forces,  commanded  by  Henry  and  accompanied  by  D. 
Urraca,  advanced  on  the  side  of  the  Castle  of  Fenafiel  towards  the 
suburbs  of  Yalladolid,  and  laid  siege  to  it.     It  was  a  well-garrisoned 
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stronghold,  and  the  siege  became  protracted.  The  besiegers  pillaged 
and  laid  waste  all  the  neighbouring  districts  extending  along  the  shore 
of  the  Douro,  whose  inhabitants  had  shown  themselves  partial  to  the 
Aragonese  prince.  D.  Theresa,  who,  it  appears,  had  resided  in  Ooimbra 
during  the  absence  of  her  husband,  now  left  to  join  him.  On  reaching 
the  camp  she  very  soon  commenced  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  in- 
ducing the  Count  to  exact,  first  of  all,  the  division  of  the  Leonese 
States  which  had  been  promised  him,  bidding  him  remember  that  it 
was  consummate  folly  to  risk  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others 
simply  to  benefit  another.  Henry  heeded  these  counsels,  and  began  to 
press  so  as  to  have  the  division  effected.  To  these  demands  were  added 
other  circumstances  which  served  to  irritate  D.  Urraca.  The  Portu- 
guese who  had  joined  the  army  treated  her  sister  as  Queen.  This  title, 
which  as  yet  was  an  empty  one,  and  given  to  the  wife  of  the  most 
powerful  Baron,  and  who,  moreover,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  was 
the  mark  towards  which  the  sister  and  brother-in-law  directed  their 
view.  The  weakness  of  her  sex  induced  her  to  resort  to  a  tortuous 
policy  common  to  that  age.  She  secretly  opened  relations  with  the 
King  of  Aragon,  and  endeavoured  to  win  back  his  favour,  and,  pre- 
tending to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Henry  and  D.  Theresa,  she  raised  the 
siege  and  proceeded  with  her  men  to  Falencia.  Arbitrators  were  then 
chosen,  and  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Alfonso  Y I.  was  made  at  last, 
but  only  nominally.  The  Castle  of  Ceia,  on  the  river  of  that  name, 
which  fell  to  the  Count,  was  at  once  delivered  to  him ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  knights  of  the  Queen's  army  should  march  and  at  once 
take  possession  of  Zamora,  one  of  the  most  important  States  of  those 
assigned  to  him,  and  which  probably  was  in  favour  of  Aragon.  The 
two  sisters  then  to  retire  to  the  city  of  Leon. 

Such,  outwardly,  were  the  behests  of  D,  TJrraca,  but  very  different 
were  her  secret  intentions.  The  knights  who  proceeded  to  Zamora  had 
secret  instructions  that  on  taking  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Zamora 
they  were  not  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  Count,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
instructed  the  garrison  of  Palencia  to  open  the  gates  to  Alfonso  I. 
should  he  pass  that  way.  She  then  went  on  to  the  town  of  Sahagun, 
whose  inhabitants  were  in  favour  of  the  Aragonese  King,  and  easily 
induced  them  to  do  the  same.  From  Sahagun,  after  separating  herself 
from  D.  Theresa,  she  actually  retired  to  Leon,  leaving  the  Countess  of 
Portugal  in  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Sahagun,  whose  monks  were 
greatly  disliked  by  the  burghers  on  account  of  their  partisanship  with 
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the  Aragonese  party.  This  departure  of  the  Queen,  after  forsaking  her 
sister,  was,  it  appears,  the  result  of  a  secret  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Aragon,  for  he  unexpectedly  entered  into  that  town,  and  finding  that 
D.  Theresa  had  escaped,  sent  troops  in  pursuit,  but  they  were  unable  to 
overtake  her. 

The  news  of  the  treachery  of  D.  Urraca  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
Henry,  perchance  through  his  own  wife,  the  Infanta,  who  had  fled  from 
Sahagun.  The  wrath  of  the  Count  may  be  easily  imagined  when  he 
thus  saw  himself  scorned  and  his  designs  altered.  The  Nobles  of  Leon 
and  Castille,  to  whom  the  rule  of  the  King  of  Aragon  was  odious, 
were  inclined  to  favour  Henry,  and  they  also  disapproved  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Queen.  The  Count  profited  by  this  irritation,  and  in 
aiuon  with  the  offended  Barons  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  which 
hitherto  had  been  only  against  the  King,  but  now  extended  to  the 
Queen  also. 

D.  Urraca  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Leon,  where  she  was 
jcHiied  by  her  husband,  who,  finding  the  attempt  to  imprison  D. 
Theresa  had  proved  futile,  now  proceeded  with  the  Queen  to  Carrion. 
As  soon  as  this  became  known,  the  Coimt  of  Portugal  and  the 
Barons  allied  to  him  marched  to  beleaguer  Carrion.  The  siege 
soon  came  to  an  end,  as  the  Nobles  felt  that,  independent  of  their 
respect  for  the  daughter  of  Alfonso  YI.,  the  character  of  the 
Aragonese  King  would  not  warrant  them  to  depend  on  the  peace 
existing  between  him  and  the  Queen,  as  many  days  would  not  elapse 
before  diwsords  might  arise.  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  contemporaiy 
writer,  although  it  scarcely  appears  to  us  sufficient  to  account  for 
abandoning  the  undertaking.  Be  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
Heniy  retired  along  with  the  other  Barons  who  had  accompanied  him. 
What  his  course  of  action  yraa  after  the  siege  is  not  known.  It  is 
probable  that  be  was  engaged  in  obtaining  by  force  of  ai*ms  or  other- 
wise the  States  which  his  sister-in-law  had  ceded,  to  induce  him 
to  join  the  cause  against  the  Aragonese  King,  whose  reconciliation 
with  D.  Urraca  was  only  a  scheme  to  further  his  covetousness,  for  we 
find  that  scarcely  was  the  siege  at  an  end  than  he  used  every  endeavour 
to  withdraw  her  from  himself.  By  gratifying  promises,  and  through 
the  intervention  of  his  shrewd  coimsellors,  he  induced  her  to  assume 
the  government  of  Aragon,  while  he  remained  conducting  affairs  in  the 
Leonese  monarchy.  The  Queen,  in  fact,  departed,  but  she  very  soon 
heard  of  the  violent  acts  performed  by  her  husband  on  her  States. 
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Erom  that  moment  she  resolved  to  return ;  but  following  the  example 
of  Alfonso,  who  had  sought  to  form  a  party  among  the  Cajstillians  and 
the  Leonese,  she  likewise  attempted  to  raise  a  simple  alliance  among 
his  subjects  by  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  discontented  Nobles 
of  Aragon,  and  create  a  new  party  in  Leon  and  Castille.  When 
Alfonso  knew  that  the  Queen  was  returning,  he  tried  to  stay  her 
progress,  either  by  calming  her  indignation  or  by  arresting  her,  as 
circumstances  might  dictate.  He  effected  neither  course  of  action. 
The  party  of  the  Queen  had  increased  and  now  inspired  fear,  and  the 
confidence  felt  in  her  party  by  D.  Urraca  encouraged  her  to  forsake 
her  policy  of  deceit.  The  discords  were  renewed  between  the  consorts, 
and  reaching  their  culminating  point,  they  separated,  and  the  war 
was  prolonged  for  some  length  of  time. 

The  state  of  the  country  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  land  which 
bore  the  melancholy  vestiges  of  the  Saracen  raids  was  now  converted 
into  the  arena  for  long  and  deplorable  civil  strifes.  Noble  and  plebeian 
had  been  made  the  victims  of  dissensions  incited  or  favoured  by  them- 
selves alone.  The  desire  for  peace  ought  to  have  increased  in  view  of 
so  much  devastation  and  so  much  blood  spilt  in  vain.  The  churches 
robbed,  many  principal  personages  among  the  clergy  and  nobility 
placed  in  irons  and  murdered,  the  working  classes  perishing  for  want 
and  food,  or  slain  by  the  sword — such  is  the  picture  presented  to  us 
by  an  historian  of  that  period,  and  which  he  lays  to  the  charge  of  the 
King  of  Aragon,  but  which  we  think  must  be  laid  also  to  other  parties. 

It  is  certain  that  AJfonso  I.  employed  in  these  wars  men  gathered 
from  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  violent  and  ferocious  as  his  own  character 
was,  and  therefore  a  greater  blame  must  be  attached  to  him  for  the 
evils  effected.  But  whether  due  to  one  or  other,  this  state  of  things 
had  become  intolerable,  and  some  Leonese  and  Castillian  Barons,  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  more  powerful  municipalities  of  Leon,  joined  them- 
selves together  in  Sahagun  to  constrain  the  King  and  Queen  to  stop 
their  course  of  action,  and  afford  the  nation  some  rest  and  a  respite 
from  the  calamities  it  had  suffered.  They  demanded  of  the  King  that 
he  should  keep  to  the  convention  established,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  Count  of  Portugal,  D.  Urraca  had  been  reconciled 
to  him  in  Penafiel.  Perchance  he  found  himself  too  weakened  to  refuse 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  ajssembly  who  thus  dared  to  lay  down 
the  law  to  him,  for  the  Aragonese  prince  assumed  the  doak  of  dis- 
simulation and  pretended  to   reconcile  himself  to  the  Queen,  and 
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after  remaining  some  time  in  Carrion,  went  with  her  to  reside  in 
Astorga. 

The  duplicity  of  Alfonso  I.  was  soon  made  manifest.  By  specious 
pretexts  he  delayed  to  fulfil  the  promises  made.  One  of  the  principal 
conditions  was  to  release  the  castles  belonging  to  his  Queen  from  the 
hands  of  the  Aragonese.  When  passing  through  the  city  of  Leon  on  his 
way  to  Astorga,  he  refused  to  deliver  up  the  Alcasar  of  this  city,  not- 
withstanding that  D.  Urraca  demanded  it.  It  was  evident  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  obtained  forcibly  by  the  people  would  not  long 
endure.  He  would  make  use  of  any  pretext  to  effect  a  rupture,  and 
dnmmstances  soon  occurred  which  afforded  him  the  desired  plea. 
These  events  were  taking  place  at  the  commencement  of  1114.  The 
individual  acts  of  the  Count  of  Portugal  are  but  vaguely  recorded,  and 
probably  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  so  many  grave  disturbances  and 
party  strifes ;  but  if  we  credit  some  documents  of  undoubted  veracity, 
although  the  dates  are  questioned,  Henry  leagued  himself  with  the 
Queen  when,  on  her  return  from  Aragon,  she  once  again  separated 
from  her  husband.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  repeated  discords, 
alternated  with  reconciliations,  that  the  career  of  the  Count,  with  its 
ambitions  and  hopes,  was  cut  short  by  death ;  but  the  scene  of  it,  with 
the  details  of  the  event,  are  covered  by  an  impenetrable  veil.  We  only 
know  that  he  died  on  the  1st  May,  1114.  The  Narrative  of  the 
Annonym  of  Sahagun  inclines  us  to  believe  that  when  Alfonso  and 
D.  Urraca  were  residing  in  Astorga,  Henry  followed  them,  and  that  he 
died  in  that  city.  This  is  in  a  certain  sense  supported  by  the  traditions 
of  the  Portuguese  Chroniclers,  who  say  that  his  death  took  place  there, 
although  tradition  generally  invests  events  with  extraordinary  fabulous 
cireumstanoes,  due  to  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  masses,  which  usually 
envelopes  history  with  romance. 

Let  us  glance  on  the  past,  and  observe  the  true  state  of  the  political 
situation  of  Henry  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Impelled  by  ambition  and 
the  existing  state  of  afiairs  to  act  an  important  character  in  the  midst 
of  the  civil  wars  which  were  devastating  the  monarchy,  it  will  be  seen 
that  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  placed  before  every 
other  consideration  his  own  aggrandisement,  and  the  obtaining  the 
independence  of  the  county  or  state  over  which  he  had  been  placed  to 
govern  by  his  father-in-law.  He  also  aspired  to  a  share  in  other  pro- 
vinces, with  the  object  of  converting  Portugal  into  the  nucleus  of  a 
powerful  State  on  the  west  of  the  Peninsula. 

K 
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By  the  treaty  made  with  D.  Urraca,  we  know  that  Zamora  belonged 
to  him,  and  this  district  extended  along  the  eastern  frontiers  of  our 
country.  And  if  another  treaty  made  by  the  Queen  with  D.  Theresa 
(of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on)  confirmed  the  former  one  efifected 
with  the  Count,  we  shall  see  that  these  territories  included  the  greater 
portion  of  the  provinces  called  Campos  and  Estremadura,  and  which  at 
the  present  day  are  styled  Yalladolid,  Zamora,  Toro,  and  Salamanca. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  treaties  of  divisions  made  with  Alfonso  I.  to 
apportion  the  monarchy  between  them,  the  Count  selected  these  pro* 
vinces.  Hence,  if  he  died  subsequently  to  the  last  reconciliation  of 
Alfonso  with  D.  Urraca,  he  was,  nevertheless,  allied  with  the  Queen  at 
that  date;  and  having  a  right  to  demand  from  both  the  cession  of 
those  districts,  it  is  untenable  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  then  effect 
what  had  been  the  wish  and  hope  of  his  life,  and  towards  attaining 
which  he  had  laboured  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Alfonso  YI. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  historians  that  the  Count  of  Burgandy 
was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year  when  he  died,  but  this  opinion  involves 
some  grave  difficulties,  as  he  must  have  been  bom  in  1037.  The 
military  activity  of  the  Count  duiing  the  last  years  of  his  life,  joined  to 
other  circumstances,  convi|;^ces  us  that  he  was  only  between  fifty  and 
sixty  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  body  was  transferred  from  Astorga 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Braga,  where,  even  to  the  present  day,  the  remains 
exist  of  him  who,  up  to  a  certain  point,  may  be  justly  called  the 
Foimder  of  the  Portuguese  Nation. 

If  Henry  was  ambitious,  his  wife  was  no  less  so.  ITo  sooner  does 
she  hear  of  his  death  than  she  repairs  to  the  Court  of  Astorga.  A 
contemporary  writer  says,  "  She  went  to  contend  with  her  sister  and 
the  king.  What  had  she  to  contend  for  but  the  pretensions  of  her 
husband?''  But  the  warrior  Count  had  descended  into  the  grave,  and 
his  sword,  which  had  glistened  in  the  fire  of  so  many  battles,  lay  at  his 
side  beneath  the  slab  of  the  sepulchre.  The  Infanta  had  ambition, 
energy,  and  persistence,  but  she  needed  a  manly  arm  to  maintain  the 
right  which,  justly  or  unjustly,  she  advanced  belonged  to  her.  She 
lacked  that  blade  whereby  the  policy  of  nations  is  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  power  against  the  contentions  of  princes  and  vassals.  In  her 
womanly  weakness  she  resorted  to  deceit  to  effect  what  her  husband 
had  laboured  to  obtain  by  the  force  of  skill  and  prowess.  Through 
the  intervention  of  an  individual  to  whose  arts  she  trusted,  she  found  a 
means  to  convince  the  King  of  Aragon  that  his  Queen,  D.  Urraca, 
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intended  to  poison  him,  an  aocnsation  which  probably  was  not  alto- 
gether unfounded.  Alfonso,  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  find  a 
pretext  for  punishing  the  Queen,  without  losing  the  vast  States  of 
which  she  was  the  legitimate  sovereign,  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
in  the  secret  revelation. 

In  presence  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Court  he  accused  her  of  the 
intended  assassination,  in  order  better  to  justify  the  line  of  action  he 
had  determined  to  follow,  which  was  to  separate  her  from  him. 
Following  the  custom  of  that  time,  the  Queen  had  recourse  to  proof 
of  sword  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  selecting  for  that  object  a  knight 
to  measure  blades  for  her;  but  the  King  refused  to  accept  that  challenge 
of  the  judgment  of  God,  and  constituted  himself  the  judge  of  his  own 
cause. 

In  vain  did  the  Counts  of  Castillo,  and  even  the  Barons  of  Aragon 
who  were  present,  endeavour  to  pacify  the  irritated  spirit  of  the 
consorts.  D.  XJrraca  was  expelled  from  Astorga,  followed  by  a  few 
knights,  who  would  not  forsake  her  in  that  unfortunate  plight. 

The  harshness  of  Alfonso,  who  thus  refused  to  his  wife  a  means  of 
justification,  considered  the  most  solemn  which  a  culprit  can  resort  to 
in  oitler  to  prove  innocence  from  a^  charge  of  crime,  produced  general 
diBsatisfaction.  The  very  Aragonese  who  garrisoned  the  towers  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  monarchy,  the  city  of  Leon,  opened  the  gates  of 
its  castle  to  the  exiled  princess. 

The  burghers,  who  up  to  that  time  had  shown  themselves  more 
favourable  to  the  King  of  Aragon  than  to  D.  XJrraca,  now  joined  her 
party.  The  Council  of  Burgos,  Naxera,  Carrion,  Leon,  and  Sahagun, 
with  its  many  Nobles,  assembled,  and  so  resolute  were  they  in  their 
determination  to  m^^infAin  the  conditions  sworn  to  by  Alfonso  I.,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  declare  himself  openly,  and  unable  to  stem  the 
current  of  public  opinion  against  him,  secretly  left  Sahagun,  and,  almost 
like  a  fugitive,  retired  to  his  own  States.  Then  the  Nobles  and  the 
burghers  on  all  sides,  in  the  cities  and  in  the  strongholds,  declared  for 
D.  XJrraca,  and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Queen. 

D.  Theresa  continued  to  reside  in  Astorga  after  her  sister  was 
expeUed.  She  effected  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  King  of  Aragon, 
bat  the  events  in  Sahagun  placed  her  in  a  very  difficult  position.  Her 
dominions  were  too  circumscribed,  and  she  could  not  find  sufiSident 
reBOun^es  against  a  sister  deeply  offended  with  her.  Her  ally,  who  had 
retired  to  his  own  States,  could  only  in  an  indirect  manner  be  useful  to 
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Portugal  by  withdrawing  the  Leonese  arms  to  the  frontiers  of  CaatiUe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  the  Count  took  place  before  definite 
possession  could  be  taken  of  a  part  of  the  monarchy  to  constitute  an 
independent  kingdom  sufficiently  important  to  render  it  respected : 
thus  the  portion  he  left  her  at  his  death  to  govern  was  virtually 
united  to  Leon,  and  should  D.  Theresa  break  the  bond  of  obedience 
which  linked  her  to  her  sister,  that  act  would  be  held  in  the  light  of  a 
flagrant  rebellion. 

The  Infanta  of  Portugal,  beneath  a  serene  mien,  concealed  an  active, 
shrewd  spirit,  which  the  events  that  occurred  during  the  fourteen 
years  she  ruled  the  province  bequeathed  by  her  husband  amply  proved. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Portuguese  nationality  became  well 
defined,  and  to  the  policy  pursued  by  D.  Theresa  is  due,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  growth  and  progress  in  Portugal  of  its  system  of  individu- 
ality, which  established  barriers  far  more  solid  and  lasting  than  the 
geographical  limits  which  divided  the  two  neighbouring  nations.  How 
the  Infanta  was  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  her, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  profited  by  the  civil  discords  of  Christian 
Spain  to  establish  the  independence,  of  her  States^  we  shall  see  as  we 
proceed. 

D.  Theresa  had  been  left  a  widow  with  three  children,  one  only  of 
which  was  a  son.  The  Infante  Alfonso  Henry  was  then  two  or  three 
years  of  age.  The  King  of  Aragon,  who  had  allied  himself  to  her,  was, 
in  truth,  a  powerful  ally,  but  expelled  from  Leon  by  the  Assembly  of 
Sahagim,  the  Castle  of  Burgos  (which  was  then  the  capital  of  Castille) 
lost  to  him,  with  many  other  strongholds  that  had  either  surrendered 
to  the  forces  of  D.  Urraca  or  were  closely  besieged,  forced  Alfonso  to 
make  proposals  for  an  armistice,  which  were  accepted.  Relieved  from 
warfare,  the  Queen  might  now  take  revenge  for  the  evils  which  her 
sister  had  attempted,  but  she  did  not  do  so.  The  acts  of  the  Cortes  of 
Oviedo,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  convinces  us  that  the 
Infanta  of  the  Portuguese  resorted  to  submission  in  order  to  avoid  the 
storm. 

But  this  enforced  state  of  peace  placed  the  future  fate  of  Portugal 
in  an  uncertain  condition.  During  the  lifetime  of  Henry,  D.  Theresa 
had  rarely  used  the  titles  of  Countess  and  Infanta,  satisfied  to  be 
called  by  the  more  modest  name  of  wife  of  Count  Henry,  or  daughter 
of  King  Alfonso  VI.;  but  she  now  began  to  employ  in  acts  and 
decrees  the  titles  of   Infanta  and  of  Queen.     In  course  of  time  the 
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title  of  Qaeen  prevailed,  since  her  subjects  had  ah'eady  styled  her  by 
that  name  during  the  life  of  the  Count,  and  even  by  the  Pope  himself. 
The  relative  extension  of  her  States  and  their  importance  increased  in 
proportion  as  the  now  divided  Leonese-Oastillian  monarchy  became 
weakened,  and  this  invested  with  some  material  value  a  title  generally 
used  by  all  legitimate  daughters  of  kings,  and  which,  for  that  very 
reason,  was  iU  fitted  to  be  used  by  a  daughter  of  Ximena  Muniones. 
But  while  the  Countess  of  Portugal  accepted  that  title,  the  province 
over  which  she  governed  commenced  to  receive  from  its  own  inhabitants 
the  dedgnation  of  kingdom. 

Whether  we  view  Portugal  of  those  days  as  a  county,  or  province, 
or  kingdom,  it  is  certain  that  the  towns  spread  throughout  the  tract  of 
land  extending  from  the  Minho  to  the  Douro  commenced  towards  the 
second  and  third  decade  of  the  twelfth  century  to  unfold  a  certain 
character  of  nationality  which  it  was  impossible  to  ignore.  Political 
events  manifested  this  character  more  than  any  other  occurrence.  In 
the  civil  wars  which  the  ill-assorted  union  of  D.  XJrraca  and  Alfonso  I. 
gave  rise  to,  and  which  were  prolonged  for  many  years,  dissensions  did 
not  arise  between  one  or  other  province,  but  they  had  their  origin 
in  district  to  district,  from  casile  to  castle,  and  almost  between 
individoals. 

The  Barons  and  principal  nobility,  styled  generally  Counts  and 
Bieos  hambreSf  were  often  at  enmity  with  one  another,  and  the  masses 
would  enlist  under  either  banners  to  satisfy  personal  dislikes  beneath 
the  pretext  of  f oUowing  this  or  that  party.  Portugal,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  these  strifes  and  party  quairels,  always  preserved  a  firm 
aspect  of  moral  union ;  for  whatever  party  for  the  time  being  ruled 
the  day,  all  the  Portuguese  Barons  conformed,  at  least  outwardly,  to 
the  ^Btem  which  was  accepted  as  the  policy  of  the  country.  Whether 
favouring  Alfonso  Baymund,  or  the  King  of  Aragon,  or  D.  Urraca,  or 
engaged  in  war  in  the  service  of  any  of  these,  or  for  theit  own 
interests,  the  Nobles  of  Portugal  fought  unanimously  beneath  the  same 
standard,  notwithstanding  that  they  themselves  might  have  any  private 
misunderstandings  between  them.  Thus  the  idea  of  dismemberment 
and  independence  was  visibly  seen  in  the  spirit  of  Henry  and  of  his 
widow,  and  this  idea  became  completely  embodied  during  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  Henry  as  an  expression  of  the  popular  will.  The  existing 
documents  of  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  Heniy  in  Portugal 
cany  out  this  idea  of  D.  Theresa. 
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The  domestic  events  which  occurred  during  the  last  days  of  the  death 
of  Heniy  in  the  county  or  Portuguese  province  are  not  known,  and  the 
silence  of  contemporary  writers  at  least  proves  that  they  must  have 
been  of  minor  importance.  The  armistice  between  Alfonso  I.  and  D. 
Urraca  brought  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  But  the  character  of  the 
Aragonese  prince  would  not  allow  him  to  lay  aside  his  arms.  Repelled 
from  Cajstille,  he  returned  to  Aragon  to  renew  the  war  with  the 
Saracens.     . 

Assisted  by  the  Count  of  Perche,  he  subjugated  Tudela  and  besieged 
Zaragoza,  a  siege  which  was  prolonged  until  the  Almoravide  "Wall  of 
Granada,  Abu  Mohammed,  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  Mean- 
time D.  Urraca,  taking  advantage  of  the  truce  allowed  her  by  the 
King  of  Aragon,  retired  to  Galicia  in  1115. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  Saracens  of  the  Gharb  did 
not  engage  in  any  noteworthy  aggression  along  the  frontiers  of  Coimbra 
— ^at  least,  no  Arab  historian  or  Christian  annal  mentions  any  attempt 
from  the  death  of  Henry  to  the  year  1116. 

The  war  was  sustained  between  the  Almoravides  and  the  Counts 
of  the  frontiers  bordering  Toledo,  and  more  particularly  in  Aragon, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zaragoza  and  Lerida. 

The  art  of  navigation  and  the  science  of  naval  warfare  differed  con- 
siderably among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Christian  provinces  on  the 
west  of  the  Peninsula,  and  of  the  Spanish  Saracens  and  Africans.  The 
first  would  construct  small  ships  fit  for  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  coast,  from  which  they  never  ventured  far;  while  the  latter 
possessed  men-of-war  ships  with  which  they  ventured  farther  into  the 
ocean,  and  although  they  did  not  attempt  long  voyages,  yet  would 
engage  in  military  expeditions*  Quitting  Almeria,  Seville,  Silves, 
Lisbon,  and  other  ports,  they  scoured  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  Galicia, 
and  Asturias,  suddenly  attacking  places  near  the  sea-coasts,  pillaging 
and  setting  fire  to  villages,  chmxshes,  and  even  fortified  royal  residences. 
The  inhabitants  were  either  slain  or  taken  captives,  and  such  terror 
spread  among  the  country  people  that  dwellers  of  towns  adjacent  to 
the  coasts  in  the  summer-time  would  forsake  their  homes,  or  hide 
themselves  in  caves,  where  at  least  their  lives  could  be  safe  from  the 
sudden  inroads  of  the  Sajracens.  About  this  epoch  the  daring  of  the 
enemies  had  increased  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  was  deemed  neoessaiy  to 
stay  the  ruin  which  it  was  working. 

The  active  Bishop  of   Compostella   sent  to   Genoai  where  naval 
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science  flourished,  for  expert  workmen,  and  ordered  two  galleys  to  be 
constructed,  which,  commanded  by  Genoese  pilots,  and  furnished  with 
soldiers  and  sailors  from  Padron,  sallied  out  to  the  coasts  of  the  Gharb. 
Tius  expedition  destroyed  many  ships  of  the  Saracens,  and  Portugal 
was  the  gainer  by  having  a  more  free  port  for  the  small  commerce  which 
they  then  had,  and  Galicia  became  the  principal  object  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  Saracens,  against  which,  during  subsequent  years,  they  directed 
all  their  onslaughts. 

While  Diogo  Gelmires  in  this  way  was  endeavouring  to  win  popular 
favour  by  defending  Galicia  from  the  aggression  of  the  Moors,  he 
likewise  worked  to  further  his  own  ambitious  designs.  Ever  since  his 
seeming  reconciliation  with  D.  Urraca,  it  appears,  he  did  not  cease 
secretly  to  promote  civil  perturbations.  Peter  Froilaz,  Count  de 
Trava,  was  apparently  the  head  of  a  party  which  desired  to  wrest  the 
government  from  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  or  at  least  separate  from  the 
Crown  Galicia  and  the  districts  of  Salamanca  and  Zamora  (Estre- 
znadora),  in  order  to  constitute  an  independent  government  for  his 
pupil,  Alfonso  Haymund. 

These  events  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1116. 
D-  Theresa,  in  all  probability,  had  taken  possession  in  that  year  of  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Ckdicia ;  certainly  she  was  mistress  of  Tuy  and 
Orensein  1119,  when  the  bishops  of  these  two  dioceses  followed  her 
Court,  and  confirmed  in  Coimbra  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  Portu- 
guese. Apparently  harmony  existed  between  the  sisters,  and  the  King 
of  Aragon  considered  the  widow  of  his  former  ally  as  identified  with 
his  own  enemies. 

In  the  assembly  of  Oviedo  the  Infanta  of  the  Portuguese  had,  in 
a  certain  sense,  defined  her  political  situation  in  relation  to  D.  Urraca. 
The  complete  independence  of  Portugal  and  its  dismemberment  from 
the  monarchy  had  not  as  yet  been  consummated,  and  the  war  made  by 
D.  Ther^a  in  Galicia  in  1116  proved  the  independence  of  her 
dominions,  in  the  same  way  as  the  war  waged  by  the  Count  of  Trava 
and  the  other  Nobles  of  Gkdicia  which  she  had  aided.  Peace  was  estab- 
hshed  in  that  year,  and  affairs  lapsed  into  their  former  stat^»  The 
supremacy  of  D.  TJrraca  acknowledged  by  D.  Theresa  on  the  previous 
year  continued  to  subsist.  The  retention  of  a  part  of  southern  Gkdicia 
by  the  Infanta  alone  remained  undefined. 

The  Queen  of  Leon  and  Castillo  visited  these  provinces  several  timei 
daring  the  years  1120  and  1121.     The  war  of  Aragon  made  but  slow 
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progress,  because  Alfonso  I.,  engaged  in  his  glorious  campaigns  against 
the  Saracens,  was  unable  to  conduct  it  vigorously.  To  this  cause  is 
attributed  the  return  of  D.  Urraca  from  the  other  extreme  of  her  States, 
unless  it  was  due  to  the  plot  which  was  started  to  wrench  the  crown 
and  place  it  on  the  head  of  the  Infante  Alfonso  Baymund  when  he 
should  attain  his  majority. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  invasion  of  the  States  of  D.  Theresa 
in  1121,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  plot. 

It  appears  that  Ctelmires,  during  the  tumults  of  Galicia  in  1116, 
had  appeared  on  the  field  as  an  opponent  of  Count  Peter  Froilaz  and 
the  other  partisans  of  Alfonso  Raymund.  Probably  these  had  judged 
the  reconciliation  "effected  by  the  prelate  with  the  Queen  to  be  sincere ; 
and  the  peace  she  solicited  from  the  two  parties  confirms  it.  The 
Pope  was  Oalixtus  II.,  brother  to  Count  Raymund,  and  therefore 
intimately  linked  with  Spain. 

The  ^ope  received,  through  Bernard,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  a 
letter  from  the  Infante,  in  which  Alfonso  Raymund  complains  to  his 
uncle  of  the  conduct  of  Gelmires,  and  accuses  him  of  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  despoil  him  of  the  inheritance  of  his  grandsires.  Calixtus  II. 
was  deeply  attached  to  the  son  of  his  brother  Raymund,  and,  it  is  said, 
wept  on  reading  this  letter.  From  that  moment  he  seriously  endea- 
voured to  secure  the  crown  for  Alfonso  Raymund.  He  bade  Gelmires, 
as  a  condition  for  obtaining  the  archbishopric,  to  favour  energetically 
and  constantly  the  party  of  his  nephew  the  King. 

The  Bishop  of  Compostella  then  sent  to  the  Pope  a  man  of  his 
intimate  confidence,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Oporto.  It  is  not  known  what 
the  reply  was  that  he  took  to  the  Pope,  but  it  is  known  that  his 
wishes  were  gratified.  In  the  bull  for  the  erection  of  a  new  metro- 
politan See,  Calixtus  II.  declares  that  the  pleadings  of  Alfonso  Ray- 
mund contributed  to  this  resolution.  The  Pope  did  not  cease  to 
recommend  to  him  the  cause  of  the  youthful  Alfonso.  At  the  same 
time  the  Duke  of  Aquitania,  William  IX.,  and  the  Countess  of 
Flanders,  relatives  of  the  Infante,  were  writing  to  Gelmires  in  a 
similar  strain,  the  Duke  even  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  at  any 
cost  to  make  his  nephew  heir  to  Alfonso  YI.,  and  advised  him  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Peter  Froilaz.  Then  the  wily  prelate 
impetrated  a  bull  from  Calixtus  II.  to  release  him  from  the  oath 
sworn  to  D.  Urraca,  while  imposing  the  obligation  of  keeping  those  he 
should  make  to  the  Infante. 
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The  youthful  Alfonso  Baymund  meanwhile  simulated  he  was  not 
acting  in  union  with  the  Nobles  of  his  party  that,  as  time  proved,  were 
labouring  to  arrange  a  revolution  which,  unlike  other  attempts,  should 
prove  decisive.  D.  XJrraca  then  came  with  her  son  to  Oompostella. 
It  was  on  that  occasion  that  a  war  with  Portugal  was  decided  upon, 
assigning  for  its  motive  that  D.  Theresa  had  in  former  times  invaded 
Tuy  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  retaining  those  territories  under  her 
own  dominion. 

About  this  time  Fernando  Peres,  son  of  Peter  Froilaz,  in  the 
service  of  the  Archbishop,  was  residing  in  the  Court  of  D.  Theresa,  and 
had  obtained  the  most  important  Government  posts  of  the  districts  of 
Oporto  and  Coimbra,  under  the  title  of  Consul  or  Count,  the  same  as 
that  held  by  Heniy  of  Burgandy.  It  must  needs  be  that  his  relations 
with  the  Infanta  of  the  Portuguese  should  be  of  long  standing,  and  his 
influence  over  her  very  great,  to  justify  that  he,  a  simple  knight, 
albeit  the  second  son  of  a  noble  family  of  Spain,  and  a  soldier  of  the 
Archlnshop  of  Oompostella,  should  rise  to  hold  such  important  posts. 
The  harmony  which  existed  between  the  son  of  Peter  Froilaz  and  the 
prelate  was  continued  even  after  the  war.  While  each  followed  on 
the  field  one  or  other  of  the  sisters,  they  never  altered  in  their  friend- 
ship. 

D.  Uiraca  having  resolved  to  invade  the  States  of  her  sister, 
marched  with  her  son  to  Tuy  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1121. 
Gelmiies  was  constrained  to  follow  with  his  forces  and  the  rustic  knights 
of  Oompostella,  although  by  their  fueroB  they  were  not  obliged  to 
proceed  so  far  as  the  district  of  Tuy.  When  D.  Theresa  was  apprised 
of  the  approach  of  the  Galician  army,  she  mustered  all  the  forces  she  was 
able,  and  encamped  on  the  left  margin  of  the  Minho,  while  the  enemies 
halted  on  the  opposite  shore.  Towards  the  side  nearest  to  Portugal  the 
river  formed  an  islet  which  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  troops,  but 
the^Pwere  prevented  by  the  Portuguese  barks  which  coursed  along  the 
3iinho.  The  dexterous  sailors  from  Padron  and  the  Oompostellians, 
with  some  knights,  embarking  on  the  opposite  shore,  proceeded  to 
encounter  them,  and  were  able  to  take  possession  of  the  islet.  This 
event  inspired  such  terror  in  the  dunp  of  D.  Theresa  that  they 
abandoned  the  field,  and  almost  without  any  fighting,  D.  XJrraca  entered 
into  the  enemy's  territory.  At  this  epoch  of  barbarism  these  encounters 
ajnong  the  Christians  resembled  the  mutual  raids  practised  by  them 
and  the  Saracens.     As  the  Galician  army  descended  towards  the 
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interior  of  the  province,  they  burnt  and  robbed  and  desolated  the 
towns  and  country  they  passed  through  on  finding  that  the  Portuguese 
troops  had  dispersedi  The  conquest  of  Portugal  was  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. 

Qelmires  weighed  the  consequences  of  this  conquest,  and,  it  appears 
began  to  work  secretly  to  prevent  such  an  event  taking  place.  He 
therefore  pretended  to  be  deeply  grieved  at  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
on  Portuguese  territory,  and  expressed  an  inordinate  desire  to  return 
to  his  episcopal  duties  and  functions, -by  retiring  with  his  troops  of 
Compostellians  to  Galicia. 

D.  Urraca  suspected  the  motive  of  this  sudden  access  of  humanit}'-, 
so  she  granted  the  burghers  of  Compostella  leave  to  return,  since  their 
privileges  entitled  them  to  do  so ;  but  she  refused  her  permission  to  the 
Archbishop  and  his  immediate  guards.  The  fortune  of  war  continued 
adverse  to  D.  Theresa.  Kot  a  small  portion  of  Portugal  was  already 
subdued,  the  royal  army  marching  from  the  south  and  west  bad 
already  reached  the  shores  of  the  Douro,  and  the  Infanta-Queen  of 
the  Portuguese  had  retired  towards  the  district  east  of  Braga.  Pursued 
by  her  sister,  she  shut  herself  up  in  the  Castle  of  Lanhoso,  where  she 
was  soon  besieged*  Affairs  had  reached  to  an  extreme  point  for  her 
and  for  the  Barons  of  the  province.  Lanhoso  was  taken,  and  D.  Theresa 
made  a  captive ;  and  it  required  a  firm  centre  to  the  wheel  which  was 
calculated  to  work  the  incipient  Portuguese  nationality.  Force  of 
circumstances  came  to  the  rescue. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Fernando  Peres  at  that  juncture  w^as 
Count  of  Oporto  and  Coimbra,  and,  it  is  probable,  was  in  Lanhoso  with 
the  Infanta-Queen.  We  must  also  remember  the  affection  he  bore  to 
the  Archbishop  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  that  both  were,  one 
secretly  and  the  other  openly,  of  the  party  against  D.  Urraca.  The 
capture  and  subjection  of  D.  Theresa  proved  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
interests  and  designs  of  Gelmires  and  his  partisans.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  ambitious  prelate  to  run  the  risk  of  a  daring  resolve,  if  he 
desired  to  save  the  cause  he  had  taken  up.  We  do  not  know  what 
course  he  really  pursued  to  effect  this,  but  it  is  certain  that  D.  Urraca 
decided  to  arrest  him.  This  was  a  delicate  matter.  He  had  soldiers 
"with  him,  and,  moreover,  many  partisans  in  the  army,  and  this  fact 
could  not  be  ignored*  In  the  face  of  the  enemy,  such  an  undertaking 
became  almost  impossible  to  carry  out,  since  it  was  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  the  besieged  would  take  advantage  of  these  strifes 
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to  disperse  them.  In  this  dilemma  the  Queen  evidently  preferred 
to  come  to  terms  of  peace  with  her  sister  than  leave  unpunished 
the  disloyal  ecclesiastic.  This  she  did,  and  peace  was  effected  be- 
tween them.  A  treaty  is  still  in  existence  of  this  date,  attributed  to 
that  event,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  sisters. 

Either  the  position  of  D.  Urraca  was  a  very  critical  one,  and 
enabled  D.  Theresa  to  arrange  most  advantageously  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  or  she  desired  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  her  sister  by 
entrusting  to  her  a  much  larger  dominion  than  she  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  In  this  convention,  made  on  oath  by  the  Queen  to  the 
Infanta,  she  promises  to  faithfully  cherish  her  friendship  and  defend 
her  against  any  evils  attempted.  She  grants,  moreover,  the  seigniority 
of  many  towns  and  lands  in  the  modem  districts  of  Zamora,  Toro, 
Salamanca,  and  Avila,  with  the  rents  and  seignioral  privileges  of  these 
cities,  besides  others  in  Yalladolid  and  Toledo.  In  return  she  exacts 
from  D.  Theresa  on  oath  to  protect  and  defend  her  against  their 
enemies,  whether  Moors  or  Christians,  and  a  further  promise  not  to 
shelter  any  rebel  or  traitor  vassal  to  the  Queen. 

The  newly  acqidred  dominions  of  the  Infanta  were  to  be  held 
under  the  same  bond  of  tenancy  as  those  she  formerly  possessed,  of 
which  probably  reference  was  only  made  of  Tuy  and  Orense,  or  rather 
these,  and  of  Portugal. 

After  giving  reciprocally  sureties  to  the  treaty,  the  two  sisters  lived 
on  familiar  terms ;  at  least,  the  confidential  counsellors  of  the  Queen 
judged  they  could  communicate  to  D.  Theresa  the  resolution  formed 
of  imprisoning  Gelmires,  and  the  means  to  be  employed.  However, 
D.  Theresa,  no  doubt  influenced  by  Fernando  Peres,  warned  the 
prelate,  offering  him  at  the  same  time  one  of  her  castles  to  which  he 
might  retire,  or  one  of  her  ships  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Com- 
postella.  Gelmires,  trusting  to  the  sworn  reconciliation  of  D.  Urraca, 
or  rather  to  the  strong  forces  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  refused  the 
offer.  Therefore,  he  did  not  withdraw  from  the  Queen,  but  proceeded 
with  her  to  Galicia  with  some  of  the  subjects  of  D.  Theresa,  among 
them  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  and  the  Bishop  of  Orense. 

On  arriving  to  the  left  margin  of  the  Minho,  the  Queen  ordered 
that  the  first  division  to  cross  the  river  should  be  the  knights  of  the 
army  of  Gelmires,  while  he  himself  remained  with  the  Infante  and  the 
Qoeen^  who  would  follow  with  the  remainder  of  the  army.  Scarcely 
had  the  soldiers  landed  and  commenced  to  pitch  their  camp  than  the 
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Queen  ordered  the  prelate  to  be  arrested,  who,  unable  to  resist,  had 
to  content  himself  with  simply  protesting  against  such  treatment. 
As  soon  as  the  arrest  of  the  prelate  became  known,  the  Archbishop 
^D.  Palo  and  the  Bishop  of  Orense  fled  in  terror,  a  proceeding  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  some  complicity  existed  between  those  belonging 
to  the  suite  of  D.  Theresa  and  the  wily  Qelmires,  and  even  leads  us  to 
suspect,  in  view  of  the  staunch  friendship  existing  between  him  and 
Fernando  Feres,  that  the  best  faith  did  not  exist  on  the  part  of 
D.  Theresa  when  signing  the  treaty,  and  even  the  great  concessions 
made  by  the  Queen  could  not  altogether  sever  her  from  her  ally. 

For  eight  days  he  was  imprisoned,  during  which  there  was  a  com- 
plete change  of  affairs.  The  Archbishop  was  removed  to  the  Castle  of 
Oira,  and  D.  TJrraca  proceeded  to  Compostella,  where  she  met  with 
only  signs  of  discontent.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  days  she  found 
herself  forsaken  by  her  son,  Alfonso  Raymund,  the  Count  de  Trava, 
Peter  Froilaz,  and  the  Kobles  of  Galicia,  these  proceeding  to  the 
shores  of  the  Tambre  on  the  north  of  Santiago,  where  their  forces  had 
encamped.  Bebellions  broke  out  in  the  city  itself.  The  Queen  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  Gtelmires  was 
released ;  the  Queen  retaining  her  own  governors  in  possession  of  the 
castles  belonging  to  the  Archbishop,  which  she  had  subdued  during 
his  imprisonment. 

The  Archbishop  was  not  sufficiently  satisfied  with  obtaining  his  own 
release  and  to  witness  once  more  the  humiliation  of  D.  TJrraca.  The 
possession  of  these  castles  were  of  too  great  importance  not  to  attempt 
to  regain  them.  While  the  Queen  hesitated  about  the  conditions  to 
be  imposed,  Gelmires  judged  the  moment  opportune  for  tearing  off  the 
mask,  since  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  deceive.  Then  he  joined 
Alfonso  Baymund,  inducing  Peter  Froilaz  and  the  rest  of  the  Counts 
and  Lords  of  Galicia  to  do  likewise.  Alfonso  Raymund  was  entering  ' 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  the  entire  monarchy  was  weary  of  •  the 
calamities  wrought  by  the  administration  of  D.  TJrraca,  who  was 
unfitted  to  direct  State  affairs,  notwithstanding  her  energetic  character. 
Added  to  this,  the  Spanish  Barons  were  jealous  of  the  favouritism 
shown  to  Pedro  de  Lara,  the  secret  husband  or  lover  of  the  Queen, 
whose  influence  was  unlimited,  meanwhile  that  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon, 
who  not  only  styled  himself  King,  but  Emperor  of  Leon  and  CastiUe, 
continued,. either  personally  or  through  his  deputies,  to  desolate  the 
monarchy  he  called  his  own,  and  wherein  in  effect  he  held  a  few  towns 
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and  casUes.  The  discontented  state  of  the  people  and  difficult  position 
of  afiairs  rendered  their  desires  easy  of  fulfilment — ^viz.,  that  this  youth, 
dowered  with  supenor  intelligence,  and  who  was  already  nominally 
King  of  Galicia,  should  possess  the  entire  inheritance  of  Alfonso  YI. 

What  had  hitherto  been  only  a  conspiracy  now  broke  out  into  a 
revolution.  Since  the  year  1122  we  see  Alfonso  Eaymund  winning  an 
tindoubted  supremacy  over  the  States  of  his  mother,  while  she  was 
reduced  to  submitting  to  the  pride  of  Gelmires,  and  even  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  that  intriguer  in  the  dissensions  which  she  maintained  with 
her  son  during  the  four  years  subsequent  to  her  death. 

D.  Theresa  had  at  once  joined  the  party  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
probably  she  took  advantage  of  the  proffered  peace  to  save  her  posses- 
sions after  the  death  of  Henry,  the  lands  she  retained  in  Galicia  and 
the  newly  secured  States  of  her  sister,  judging  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  continue  in  the  party  of  the  Queen,  whose  star  was  on  the  wane. 
Moreover,  Fernando  Peres  had  obtained  complete  dominion  of  her 
spirit,  for  we  know  that  in  this  resolution  the  Infanta-Queen  only  took 
a  part. 

We  will  not  follow  here  the  series  of  events  which  took  place  in 
Ckdida.  We  are  endeavouring  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  dark  plot 
which  was  there  concocted  in  order  to  imderstand  the  scene,  and  be 
enabled  to  draw  in  its  true  colours  the  natural  deduction  of  the 
government  of  D.  Theresa,  and  of  the  facts  appertaining  to  that  difficult 
period  of  our  history. 

Therefore,  from  the  end  of  1121  to  the  death  of  D.  Urraca  in 
March,  1126,  the  period  of  the  decadence  of  the  Queen  of  Leon 
and  Castillo,  Portugal  appears  to  have  preserved  herself  completely 
separated  from  the  convulsions  more  or  less  violent  of  the  monarchy  of 
which  she  still  formed  a  part. 

The  intervention  of  the  Infanta-Queen  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
general  events  of  ChiiBtian  Spain  had  resulted  in  nearly  doubling  her 
dominions.  To  the  south-east  of  Galicia  they  extended  to  the  margins 
of  Yibey,  throughout  the  territory  called  in  those  days  Limia.  On  the 
aouth-west  she  held  Tuy  and  its  dependencies.  The  seigniority  of  the 
important  towns  to  the  east  of  the  modem  provinces  of  Tras-os-Montes 
and  Beira  conceded  to  D.  Theresa  included  the  dominion  of  their 
frontiers.  Hence  the  former  county,  dismembered  from  Galicia  by 
Alfonso  YI.  in  1095,  without  extending  its  frontiers  on  the  south, 
oonaiderably  augmented.      The  daughter  of  Ximenes  Muniones 
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reaped  the  fruit  of  associating  herself  to  the  party  of  Gralida.  It 
now  rested  with  her  to  preserve  it.  So  long  as  D,  TJrraca  lived,  she 
could  retain  what  had  been  acquired,  but  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Alfonso  VII.,  to  which  she  had  contributed,  proved  contrary  to  her 
interests,  meanwhile  that  her  disorderly  affection  for  Fernando  Peres 
filled  the  last  years  of  her  life  with  greater  misfortunes  than  befell 
D.  Urraca. 

The  son  of  Peter  Froilaz  had  been  invested  with  an  authority  nearly 
equal  to  that  held  by  the  Infanta-Queen.  EaLsed  to  the  rank  of  Count, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  Oporto  and  Coimbra,  the 
most  important  of  the  States  of  D.  Theresa,  who,  blinded  by  her 
violent  passion  for  Fernando  Peres,  naturally  permitted  him  to  assume 
supremacy  over  other  Counts  and  subordinates  of  the  country. 

The  Infanta  was  following  the  sad  example  given  by  her  sister,  and 
the  chief  subaltern  of  Archbishop  Gelmires  was  exercising  the  same 
influence  as  Pedro  de  Lara  in  Leon  and  CastUle.  The  consequences  were 
similar,  although  in  a  more  limited  manner.  D.  Paio,  Archbishop  of 
Braga,  was  a  coarse  man,  and  one  of  a  family  better  known  for  their 
warlike  deeds  than  for  mildness  or  courtesy.  His  discords  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Santiago  concerning  the  possession  of  several  properties 
between  the  Douro  and  Minho  belonging  to  the  See  had  been  violent 
and  protracted. 

At  length  the  two  prelates  became  reconciled  tow^ards  the  end  of 
1121,  and  in  March,  1122,  a  synod  was  held  in  Compostella,  at  which 
the  Archbishop  did  not  attend,  owing  to  his  absence  in  Zamora.  On 
his  return  he  was  arrested  by  D.  Theresa.  The  motive  of  this  arrest 
is  unknown,  but  the  Pope  in  June  of  the  same  year  expedited  a  bull 
to  Gelmires  to  compel  the  Queen  of  the  Portuguese  to  release  him  by 
the  end  of  the  following  month  under  pain  of  excommunication,  and 
of  placing  the  whole  of  her  dominions  under  interdict.  This  threat  had 
its  desired  effect.  Subsequent  events  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
imprisonment  of  the  prelate  was  only  the  first  dim  sign  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  wrested  the  power  from  the  hands  of  D.  Theresa  to  place 
it  in  those  of  her  son.  The  unlimited  influence  exercised  by  Fernando 
Peres  had  from  the  flrst  excited  jealousy  and  discontent  among  the 
Portuguese  Barons.  The  powerful  relatives  of  the  lover  of  D.  Theresa 
in  Galicia,  and  their  relations  with  the  all-potent  Gelmires,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  arrange  beforehand  the  means  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Count.     The  family  of   Mendes  de  Maia,  to  which  the  Archbishop 
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belonged,  was  one  of  the  principal  ones  who  figured  in  the  revolu 
tion  which  later  on  deprived  D.  Theresa  of  the  govermnent. 

Hitherto  we  have  abstained  from  speaking  of  Alfonso  Henry, 
arotind  whose  infancy  there  hovers  curious  legends.  Similarly  to 
Charlemagne  and  Arthiu:,  and  nearly  all  the  founders  of  ancient 
monarchies,  his  life  from  the  cradle  was  invested  by  popular  tradition 
with  marvels  and  miracles.  Unfortunately  contemporaiy  records 
destroy  these  legends  with  their  testimony,  or  by  their  silence  dispel 
the  golden  dreams  which  a  popular  rather  than  an  intellectual  erudition 
had  fostered  and  perpetuated.  History  is  a  subject  far  too  grave  to 
employ  itself  in  preserving  legends  which  sprang  up  in  remote  epochs. 
Up  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age  the  son  of  Count  Henry 
scarcely  figures  in  history.  In  1125  he  performed  the  first  public  act 
recorded  of  him.  This  was  his  investiture  as  a  Knight  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Zamora  on  the  Holy  Day  of  Pentecost.  He  proceeded  to  the 
altar  of  San  Salvador,  and,  taking  down  the  accoutrements  of 
knighthood,  vested  himself  in  the  coat  of  mail,  and  buckled  on  the 
military  belt  or  cincture,  according  to  the  custom  of  kings.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Alfonso  Henry  to  the  noblest  grade  of  military  profession  at  an 
age  too  tender  for  fulfilling  the  obligations  it  imposed,  resulted  in  the 
noteworthy  circumstance  that  on  the  following  year  Alfonso  YII. 
performed  a  similar  ceremony  in  the  Cathedral  of  Compostella,  when 
he  took  down  from  the  altar  of  Saint  James  the  sword  blessed  by  Diogo 
Qelmires.  Very  quickly  were  the  cousins  to  exercise  against  one  another 
the  noble  profession  which  they  had  accepted,  and  which  the  Church 
.sanctified  when  combating  against  the  Infidels. 

During  these  years  the  perturbations  caused  in  Africa  by  the  new 
aect  of  the  Almohades  had  prevented  Aly,  the  Ameer  of  Morocco, 
from  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Christians  of  Spain.  In  this 
region  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon,  the  "terrible  scourge  of  the  Mussal- 
mans,"  had  chiefly  employed  the  Almoravide  forces ;  and  the  incursions 
on  the  western  borders  were  small,  and  only  efiected  with  the  native 
SmncBDB  of  this  countiy.  D.  Theresa  took  advantage  to  restore  the 
Hxte  of  castles  which  defended  the  meridional  frontiers  of  the  district 
of  Coimbra;  at  least,  we  find  the  Castles  of  Soure  and  Sancta  Eulalia 
were  rebuilt.  About  the  year  1122  Count  Fernando  Feres,  who  had 
poasesBion  of  the  Castle  of  Coja,  on  the  Alva,  ceded  it  to  the  Queen, 
receiving  in  return  the  seigniority  of  the  two  above-mentioned.  The 
Gastle  of  Soure,  being  more  exposed  to  the  raids,  could  with  difficulty 
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find  any  to  live  in  it,  yet  about  the  year  1125  it  was  not  only  a 
stronghold,  but  had  increased  to  an  important  town. 

After  a  reign  of  seventeen  years  spent  in  tumults  and  warfare, 
D.  Urraca  died  in  March,  1126.  Her  death  placed  the  sceptre  of  Leon 
and  Castillo  definitely  in  the  hands  of  Alfonso  YII.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Nobles  declared  themselves  for  him.  The  partisans  of 
Count  Pedro  de  Lara  vainly  attempted  to  oppose  the  pacific  accession 
to  the  throne  of  the  youthful  monarch,  for  the  Count  himself  was 
compelled  to  make  peace  with  him.  The  places  which  the  King  of 
Aragon  still  retained  in  Castillo  began  to  rebel,  and  the  inhabitantB 
assailed  and  reduced  the  castles  garrisoned  by  Aragonese  troops  in 
the  name  of  Alfonso  VII.  War,  in  fact,  commenced  with  Alfonso  of 
Aragon.  The  combating  King  quickly  entered  Castille,  to  reinforce 
the  garrisons  of  the  strongholds  he  still  held.  Alfonso  YII.  pro- 
ceeded with  a  powerful  army  to  meet  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
known  treachery  of  the  Count  de  Lara,  who  with  his  troops  formed 
part  of  the  Castillian  vanguard,  and  had  refused  to  fight  with  the 
Aragonese,  Alfonso  I.  did  not  dare  to  encoimter  his  son-in-law.  An 
armistice  was  then  proposed  and  accepted  by  the  princes;  war  was 
suspended  for  two  years,  after  which  it  broke  out  with  redoubled  force; 

The  doubts  which  probably  were  resuscitated  in  the  interviews  of 
i).  Theresa  and  her  nephew  at  Zamora,  concerning  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Portugal  with  Leon,  seem  to  have  remained  as  undecided  as 
heretofore.  But  while  Alfonso  YII.  was  proceeding  to  Castillo  to 
encounter  the  Aragonese  King,  the  Infanta-Queen  was  actively 
engaged  in  placing  her  dominions  in  Galicia  in  a  state  of  defence. 
For  this  object  she  sent  troops  to  the  north  of  the  Minho;  and 
judging  she  was  not  sufficiently  defended  with  such  castles  as  she 
possessed,  she  erected  new  ones,  in  order  to  refuse  submission  to  her 
nephew  should  he  attempt  to  demand  it.  Meanwhile  the  Galidan 
Nobles,  ever  turbulent,  began  anew  to  incite  civil  wars.  Grelmires, 
who  evidently  was  wearied  out  with  past  turmoils,  or  because  he  was 
sincerely  resolved  to  follow  for  the  time  being  the  party  of  the  new 
King,  employed  gentle  means  to  bring  them  to  obedience,  and  Arias 
Peres,  who  had  so  strongly  urged  the  attempted  rebellion,  now  beheld 
destroyed  or  captured  the  Castles  of  Lobeira,  Taberiolo,  Penacomaria, 
and  others  in  which  he  had  trusted,  by  the  forces  of  the  Archbishop 
and  Count  Gomes. 

The  submission  of  Portugal,  however,  was  an  affair  of  graver  im- 
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portance.  D.  Theresa  had  on  her  side  not  only  the  Barons  of  Portugal, 
but  likewise  her  lover  Fernando  Peres,  and  the  Knights  of  CkJicia,  who 
beneath  his  wing  had  come  to  reside  in  Portugal.  Besides  these,  she 
bad  no  lack  of  soldiers  and  wealth  to  sustain  the  war.  As  we  have  seen, 
D.  Theresa,  during  the  government  of  D.  Urraca,  had  avoided  declaring 
herself  altogether  independent,  but  now,  proud  of  her  power,  and  per- 
chance constrained  bj  the  more  definite  pretensions  of  Alfonso  YII., 
refused  formally  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  her  tenancy  in  conformity 
with  the  treaty  of  1121,  and  which,  in  view  of  the  primary  origin  of 
the  dominions  she  ruled  over,  the  Leonese  King  expected  her  to 
observe. 

Such  were  the  motives  for  inciting  in  Portugal  an  invasion  similar 
to  the  one  wrought  ten  years  previously,  and  which  left  it  so  desolated. 
In  the  spring  of  1127,  the  armistice  being  ended,  Alfonso  YII.  came 
to  (jralida,  collected  together  the  troops  of  this  province,  and  marched 
with  a  numerous  army  a^ng  Entre  Douro  and  Minho.  The  details  of 
this  war  are  not  recorded,  with  the  exception  of  the  evils  wrought 
common  to  all  such  engagements  and  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  such 
as  devastations  of  fields  and  villages,  assaults  of  castles,  and  the  ruin  of 
its  greatest  towns. 

The  fortune  of  war  was  once  again  adverse  to  D.  Theresa,  because 
her  forces,  however  great,  were  inferior  to  those  of  her  nephew.  The 
reverses  experienced  in  this  campaign,  which  scarcely  lasted  six  weeks, 
compelled  the  Queen  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  monarch. 
Peace  was  then  effected,  and  Alfonso  immediately  retired  to  Com- 
pobtella,  whose  prelate  had  accompanied  him  to  the  war  with  all  the 
forces  he  could  collect. 

The  attempts  to  secure  the  Portuguese  independence  carried  on  for 
so  many  years  were  as  yet  ineffectual,  and  now  seemed  farther  than 
ever.  Yet  the  consequences  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the  King  of 
Leon,  although  serious,  were  not  much  to  be  dreaded.  The  blind 
affection  the  Queen  manifested  towards  a  man  so  greatly  disliked  by 
the  people,  yet  who  was  closely  allied  and  related  to  many  of  the 
Barons  of  Castille,  Leon,  and  Galicia,  and  the  importance  he  acquired 
in  Portugal,  together  with  his  brother  Bermudo  Peres,  who  governed 
in  Viseu,  tended  to  render  the  future  of  Portugal  very  obsciure,  since 
she  was  ruled  by  the  will  of  a  minion  whose  political  plans  might  be 
contrary  to  the  desired  independence  of  the  country  he  indirectly 
governed. 
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In  view  of  the  confidence  which  later  on  Alfonso  VII.  reposed  in 
Count  Fernando  Peres,  and  the  war  made  against  Portugal  by  him  in 
union  with  the'  other  Coimts  of  Galicia,  on  farther  on  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention,  it  will  not  be  too  Imrsh  to  infer  that  in  the 
invasion  of  1127  he  greatly  contributed  towards  the  submission  of  D. 
Theresa  tendered  to  the  King  of  Leon,  the  principal  agent  in  the 
peacemaking  being  Gelmires,  the  former  favourite. 

Such  was  the  political  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  when  the 
youthful  Knight  Alfonso  Henriques  attained  his  eighteenth  year.  He 
was  skilled  in  military  genius,  intelligent,  cautious,  and  eloquent, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary — moreover,  was  possessed 
of  a  noble  bearing  and  figure.  Ambitious  for  power,  and  impelled  by 
the  temper  of  the  masses,  who  were  dissatisfied  at  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  Fernando  Peres,  joined  to  the  instigations  of  the  Nobles,  who 
were  ignominiously  excluded  from  a  part  in  public  affairs — all  conduced 
to  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolution,  the  outcome  of  which  it 
was  not  easy  to  foresee  at  this  early  stage.  He  possessed  personal 
friends ;  while  the  principal  Nobles  preferred  to  see  him  take  the  helm 
of  the  government  than  allow  strangers,  with  their  partisans,  to  govern 
through  the  intervention  of  D.  Theresa.  Hence,  at  the  commencement 
of  1128  the  civil  war  which  smouldered  during  the  previous  year 
now  broke  out. 

The  principal  personages  linked  with  Alfonso  Henriques  were  the 
Archbishop  D.  Paio,  his  brother  Sueiro  Mendes,  sumamed  the  Fat, 
Ermigio  Moniz,  Sancho  Nunes,  husband  of  D.  Sancha,  sister  of  the 
Infante,  and  Garcia  Scares.  Then  in  Braga,  in  presence  of  these  above- 
mentioned  Nobles  and  other  Knights  of  Portugal,  he  declared  his 
intention  of  taking  possession  of  the  government,  and  offered  advan- 
tages beforehand  to  the  Metropolitan,  whose  aid  in  this  undertaking 
he  reckoned  upon. 

From  what  appears  in  existing  documents,  the  Infante  forsook  his 
mother,  who  probably  at  the  time  was  in  the  court  of  Alfonso  VII., 
and  proceeded  in  the  month  of  April  to  the  province  of  Entre  Douro 
and  Minho. 

The  revolution  appears  to  have  broken  out  in  that  province,  spread- 
ing to  the  district  of  GuimarSes,  along  the  county  of  Eefoios  de  Lima, 
the  territory  of  Braga,  and  the  lands  held  in  possession  by  the  Nobles 
of  the  Infante's  party.  Nearly  three  months  elapsed  before  both 
parties  came  to  war.     The  Queen  marched  towards  GuimarSes  with  the 
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€(&lician  troops  and  her  Portuguese  partisans,  and  encountered  the 
army  of  the  Infante  on  the  field  of  Saint  Mamede,  near  the  town. 
D.  Theresa  was  defeated,  and  fled,  pursued  by  her  son ;  and  with  others 
was  taken  prisoner.  Traditions  tell  us  that  Alfonso  Henry  loaded  her 
with  chains,  and  cast  her  into  the  Castle  of  Lanhoso.  This  tradition  is 
not  proved  by  any  existing  document.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in 
one  single  day  the  supreme  power,  so  longed  for  by  the  youthful  prince, 
fell  into  his  hands. 

Alfonso  Henry  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  power  to  revenge 
himself  on  his  mother  and  the  Count,  but  only  banished  them  from 
Portugal.  In  a  similar  manner  as  with  D.  Urraca,  the  unfortunate 
passion  evinced  by  D.  Theresa  had  afforded  the  pretext  or  motive  for 
inciting  a  civil  war,  and  served  to  sever  the  natiu^al  bonds  between 
mother  and  son — those  natural  family  bonds  which  the  history  of 
Europe  of  that  epoch  show  us  were  constantly  broken  by  ambitious 
desires. 

The  records  of  the  daughter  of  Alfonso  I.  during  the  two  years 
she  passed  in  exile  previous  to  her  death  are  very  scanty.  A  fugitive, 
and  despoUed  of  her  prestige  of  power,  who  would  remember  her? 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  she  was  followed  to  Galicia  by  Fernando 
Peres.  At  least,  we  find  that  he  did  not  forget  edl  that  D.  Theresa  had 
sacrificed  for  his  sake,  and  even  after  her  death  he  employed  expressions 
of  tenderness  which  revealed  a  sincere  love  and  attachment.  On 
bequeathing  some  lands  to  the  see  of  Coimbra,  with  the  object  of 
defraying  Masses  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  he  makes  use  of  these 
words  :  "  If  any  should  attempt  to  annul  the  endowment  which  I  now 
make,  let  him  pay  double  for  his  defiance  to  royal  authority;  and 
should  any  individual  be  so  heartless  and  powerful  as  to  permit  this, 
let  his  fate  be  one  similar  to  Dathan  and  Abiram." 

This  singular  document  ends  by  informing  us  that  there  were  many 
who  still  shed  tears  over  the  remains  of  D.  Theresa.  Contemporary 
history  barely  tells  us  that  she  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  1130.  On 
an  ancient  tomb  in  the  Cathedral  of  Braga  is  found  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  her  remains  were  transferred  to  where  lay  those  of 
her  husband. 

Modem  writers,  desiring  to  save  the  moral  reputation  of  D.  Theresa 
as  a  wife,  forget  to  do  her  justice  as  Queen  or  Regent  of  Portugal. 
Much  is  said  about  her  connection  with  Count  Fernando  Peres  for 
which  we  have  no  authority,  while  the  historic  value  of  her  government 
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is  ignored.  The  axjts  of  the  widow  of  Count  Henry  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  years,  during  which  she  governed,  showed  great  perseverance 
and  skill  in  her  endeavours  to  further  the  idea  of  independence  which 
he  had  initiated.  Yielding  to  force  of  circumstances,  she  did  not 
shrink  from  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Court  of  Leon  to 
obtain  a  desired  peace,  nor  to  refuse  obedience  when  she  judged  proper 
to  resist.  Associating  herself  skilfully  to  the  civil  bands  which  were 
breaking  up  the  Leonese  monarchy,  she  was  able  to  form  in  their 
midst  a  country  for  herself  and  her  people.  And  in  spite  of  invasions 
from  Christians  and  Saracens,  of  devastations  and  the  evils  consequent 
upon  these  devastations,  she  was  able  to  increase  her  population,  wealth, 
and  military  strength.  By  her  policy  and  force  of  arms  she  extended 
her  dominions  to  the  east  and  to  the  north,  preserving  on  the  south 
the  border-line  established  by  her  husband.  The  punishment  visited 
upon  her  error  appears  to  us  over-severe  if  we  take  into  account  the 
customs  of  her  timej  while  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  Barons 
merits  from  unbiassed  minds  the  imputation  of  ingratitude.  D.  Theresa 
was  the  victim  of  a  blind  and  excessive  sentiment,  notwithstanding  that 
it  was  a  noble  one,  for  it  afforded  a  pretext  for  rebellion,  and  fostered 
the  ambition  of  Alfonso  Henry,  or  rather  of  those  who  made  use  of  his 
inexperience  to  further  theirs.  The  sentiment  which  actuated  D. 
Theresa  was  that  of  nationality.  The  Chronicle  of  the  Goths,  which 
assumes  the  tone  of  a  political  censor  when  narrating  the  events  of 
1128,  was  no  doubt  only  an  echo  of  the  populace.  In  its  pages  the 
Galicians  are  styled  foreigners  and  unworthy  strangers.  This  oppro- 
brious name,  applied  twenty  years  previously  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
provinces  founded  by  Pelagio,  was  inapplicable  to  Portugal,  since  a 
serious  revolution  certainly  could  not  completely  efface  the  successful 
progress  of  seven  centuries. 
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BOOK   THE    SECOND. 


1128—1185. 


Ooyenunent  of  Alfonso  Henry — ^War  in  Galida — Attempted  rerolntion — Con- 
tinaation  of  the  war — The  Castle  of  Celmes  is  founded  and  lost— Alfonso 
forms  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Navarre  and  some  Nobles  of  Galicia — 
Victory  of  Cemeja — Leiria  is  lost,  and  destruction  of  Thomar^Tuy 
at  peace  with  the  Emperor  Alfonso  YII. — The  Almoravides  and  Almo- 
hades — Expedition  of  Ourique — Benewal  of  discords  with  the  Emperor — 
The  encounter  of  Yaldevez— Peace — Algara  of  the  Saracens — Leiria  and 
Tranooso  are  destroyed — ^Defeat  of  the  Invaders — ^Alfonso  assumes  the 
title  of  King — Fief  to  the  Pope— Details  of  the  event — Position  of  the 
Saracens — Alliance  of  Alfonso  with  Ibn  Kaai,  and  raids  of  the  Christians 
in  the  Gharb— Marriage  of  the  King  of  Portugal — The  taking  of  San- 
tarem,  Lisbon,  and  other  places— Civil  wars  among  the  Mussahnans — 
Repeated  attempts  against  Aloaoer — Conquests  in  modem  Alemtejo— Leon 
and  Castille  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alfonso  YII.— Family  alliances 
between  Alfonso  L,  the  Count  of  Buoelona,  and  Ferdinand  IL  of  Leon — 
The  King  of  Portugal  is  defeated  by  the  Almohades — ^Beja  and  Evora  are 
taken — Invasion  of  the  Portuguese  beyond  the  Guadiana — Moura,  Serpa, 
and  Alconchel  are  subjugated — Discords  arise  between  Alfonso  I.  and  the 
King  of  Leon — Defeat  of  the  Portuguese  in  Arganal — Conquest  of  the 
south  of  Galioia—The  King  of  Portugal  taken  prisoner  in  Badajoz  by  the 
Leonese — He  is  set  at  liberty — ^Precautions  taken  for  the  defence  of  the 
country — First  siege  of  Santarem  by  the  Almohades — Truce  and  Marriage 
of  the  Infante  Sancho,  the  Prince  heir— Invasion  of  the  Portuguese  in 
Andalusia— Reprisals— The  Pope  confirms  the  title  of  King  to  Alfonso 
Henry— Continuation  of  the  war  with  the  Saracens — The  Infanta  D. 
Theresa  is  afiKanced  to  the  Count  of  Flanders — The  Ameer  Al-Mumenin — 
Yusnf  Abn  Taoub  invades  Portugal — Second  siege  of  Santarem,  and  death 
of  the  Ameer— Last  days  of  Alfonso  L — ^Epilogue. 

^WuKS  the  Queen  and  Count  Fernando  Peres  were  expelled  from 
Portugal,  the  whole  province  followed  the  Conqueror,  although  it 
Appears  from  a  contemporary  document  that  some  resistance  was 
offered  from  the  end  of  1128  to  the  first  months  of  1129. 

Alfonso  YII.  could  not  view  this  grave  event  with  indifference.   A 
had  scarcely  passed  since  the  youthful  King  had  compelled  his 
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royal  aunt  to  acknowledge  herself  his  vassal,  when  peace  was 
made  between  them,  after  despoiling  her  of  her  dominions.  The  pretext 
of  nationality,  as  we  deduce  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Ooths,  was 
equivalent  to  a  formal  declaration  of  independence.  In  order  to 
remedy  the  evil,  the  Prince  might  resort  to  two  expedients — ^he  could 
either  reinstate  the  fugitive  Queen  by  force  of  arms  in  the  dominions 
which  her  son  had  deprived  her  of,  or,  by  acquiescing  in  the  actual  state 
of  affairs,  exact  from  Alfonso  Henry  vassalage,  or  that  he  should  be 
subordinate  to  the  Crown,  as  his  mother  had  been  during  the  last 
years. 

The  internecine  discords  of  the  nxonarchy,  and  the  almost  continual 
wars  sustained  against  the  bellicose  King  of  Aragon,  seemed  to  counsel 
hinri  to  follow  the  second  expedient,  or,  rather,  it  constrained  AlfonsoVII. 
to  do  so. 

The  Infante  resisted  the  pretensions  of  his  cousin.  This  was  not 
altogether  from  a  motive  of  ambition ;  it  was  also  from  the  obligations 
due  to  his  subjects  to  which  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath.  With  the 
victory  of  GuimarSes  the  thought  of  national  independence  acquired 
new  vigour,  and  the  masses  repelled  with  horror  the  idea  of  subjection 
to  the  son  of  Count  Baymund,  who  was  held  by  them  as  a  foreigner. 
Therefore  Alfonso  Henry,  it  appears,  resolved  to  a^oid  the  evil  of  war 
within  his  own  dominions,  by  entering  with  armed  forces  into  Galicia. 
Probably  the  pretext  employed  to  effect  this  was  the  convention  made 
with  his  father,  and  also  the  possession  of  Tuy,  which  D.  Theresa  held, 
and  of  the  territory  of  Limia,  which  he  would  endeavour  to  gain  as  well 
as  Portugal.  This  idea  explains  his  persistence  in  assailing  the  border 
provinces  of  the  north  of  Portugal.  These  attempts  by  Alfonso  Henry 
were  causes  of  anxiety  to  the  King  of  Leon,  for  about  this  time  he  had 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Christian  Spain  was  burning  in 
the  flames  of  war.  Alfonso  I.'  of  Aragon  persisted  in  devastating 
Castillo,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  Nobles,  partisans  of  Lara  or  of  the 
Aragonese  Prince,  did  not  permit  Alfonso  YII.  a  moment  of  peace,  and 
compelled  him  by  force  of  arms  to  take  the  castles  in  Estremadura, 
Castillo,  Asturias,  and  Leon,  which  had  rebelled.  The  entry  of  Alfonso 
Henry  increased  his  difficulties.  To  avoid  the  latter  evil,  he 
enjoined  the  Archbishop  Celmires  and  the  Counts  and  magistrates 
of  Galicia  to  come  forth  to  encounter  him  and  repulse  him  in  every 
possible  manner.  While  the  latter  were  collecting  their  forces,  and 
preparing  to  march  against  the  Portuguese,  the  Prelate  of  Compostella 
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fell  ill  or  feigned  illness,  and  the  municipal  troops  of  Santiago  refused 
to  follow  the  army.  The  treachery  of  several  individuals  gave  the  last 
blow  to  this  hapless  undertaking,  and  Alfonso  Henry  returned  to 
Portugal  without  meeting  any  resistance. 

What  were  the  consequences  ?  No  record  of  this  has  been  handed 
down  to  us.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Alfonso  VII.  did  not  at  the 
moment  endeavour  to  take  revenge  for  the  afl5x>nt  and  injury  received. 
He  needed  a  respite  from  the  general  disorder,  and  he  convoked  the 
Cortes  in  Leon  when  peace  was  discussed  and  restored,  while  the  burghers 
of  Compostella  were  fined  for  refusing  to  defend  the  provinces 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Portuguese.  The  latter,  satisfied  with  the 
advantages  obtained,  tacitly  or  expressedly  accepted  the  pacific  an-ange- 
meats  of  the  Cortes  of  Leon ;  at  least,  we  must  assume  that  harmony 
existed  between  the  two  provinces  during  1130  and  1131,  to  account 
for  the  persistence  of  Fernando  Feres  in  Fortugal  at  this  period. 
He  had  been  expelled  two  years  previously,  yet  he  continued 
to  make  fierce  war  against  Alfonso  Henry  during  all  that  time,  and 
this  assailing  of  the  States  of  his  rival,  whose  authority  he  seemed  to 
have  acknowledged,  leads  us  to  explain  his  actions  in  the  way  we  have 
done. 

We  said  before  that  Bermudo  Feres,  brother  to  Count  Fernando, 
had  obtained  the  government  of  Yiseu.  He  either  kept  aloof  from 
the  events  of  1128,  or  he  became  reconciled  to  his  brother-in-law,  since 
it  is  a  fact  that  he  resided  in  Fortugal  in  1131,  and  the  Castle  of  Seia 
was  under  his  dominion. 

Seia  was  a  stronghold  erected  amid  the  ruggedness  of  the  Serra  da 
Estrella,  and  served  as  a  refuge  to  the  dwellers  along  the  border-lines 
against  the  raids  of  the  Saracens  from  the  Gharb,  while  their  warlike 
inhabitants  renewed  their  entries  into  Mussalman  territories,  and 
existed  on  those  inhospitable  mountains  chiefly  from  the  attacks  and 
robberies  they  effected  in  the  fields  and  habitations  of  their  adversaries. 
The  influence  exercised  by  these  lords  of  the  lands  and  the  Alcaides  of 
the  castles  over  those  hardened,  ferocious  men  may  be  easily  conceived, 
since  they  were  well  accustomed  to  obey  them  in  their  charges  and 
onshiughtB  against  the  Moors,  these  raids  being  renewed  every  spring. 
The  position  of  the  Castle  of  Seia,  its  strength,  and  the  ruggedness  of 
its  surrounding  district  favoured  the  attempted  rebellion  of  Bermudo. 
The  obvious  explanation  for  his  rebellious  attempt  may  be  sought  for 
in  the  expvdsion  of  his  brother,   Fernando   Feres,  and    the  ill-will 
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existmg  between  the  Barons  of  Portugal  and  Qalicia.  The  arrival  of 
Fernando  at  Coimbra  about  this  time  is  a  singular  coincidence,  and 
induces  the  suspicion  that  he  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  his  brother.  The  energetic  character  of  Alfonso  Henry  pre- 
vented this  tiny  flame  from  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  conflagration. 
Apprised  of  the  plot,  he  marched  against  Seia,  and  the  conspiracy  was 
put  an  end  to.  Bermudo  was  expelled  from  the  castle  and  out  of  the 
province  of  Portugal,  and  later  on  he  served  Alfonso  VII.  against  his 
brother-in-law,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  war  of  Valdevez,  and 
after  some  years  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Sobrado.  Those 
who  had  joined  Bermudo  Peres  were  despoiled  of  their  effects,  which 
were  distributed  among  the  servitors  of  the  Infante. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Alfonso  Henry  possessed  a  warlike 
character,  and,  skilled  in  the  science  of  anns,  was  well  fitted  to  develop 
the  scheme  of  Portuguese  nationality  and  independence  which  was 
ripening  and  taking  firm  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  Portugal  of  those  days  scarcely  formed  one-half  of  our  modem 
territory.  The  new  monarchy  had  no  native  ally  in  the  rest  of  Spain, 
save  Aragon  and  Navarre.  The  powerful  Empire  of  Leon  and  Castille, 
to  the  north  and  east,  threatened  to  engulph  it ;  while  to  the  south  its 
limits  were  bordered  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  irreconcilable  enemies 
both  in  race  and  creed,  and  it  required  energy  and  skill  to  withstand 
such  dangerous  neighbours.  Alfonso  proved,  through  the  course  of  a 
long  reign,  that  he  possessed  these  needful  qualities. 

Deficient  of  literary  education,  it  is  true — a  fact  not  uncommon 
in  those  days  to  all  princes  and  knights — deprived  of  a  mother's  love, 
which  so  often  softens  the  hardest  characters,  yet  the  lessons  of 
adversity  had  supplied  the  schooling  of  men,  and  had  redoubled  his 
ambition  and  daring,  while  the  oppression  he  had  suffered  rendered 
him  cautious,  suspicious  of  men,  and,  as  a  consequence,  fickle.  **  The 
youth,"  says  a  writer  of  those  times,  *^  was  versed  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ing, but,  possessed  by  an  ardent  love  of  glory,  he  was  swayed  like  a 
reed  at  the  mercy  of  the  breezes."  Coveting  to  render  his  name 
illustrious,  valiant,  yet  with  no  deep  and  lasting  affection,  he  would  not 
be  the  prince  to  succeed  in  peaceful  times ;  but  his  enthusiasm,  ambition, 
and  bravery  were  needed  in  those  troubled  times  to  build  up  the  edifice 
of  independence  in  the  country. 

War  was  again  renewed  between  the  years  1132  and  1136.  D. 
Theresa  constantly  strove  to  eictend  her  States  towards  Galicia,  and 
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ter  83r8tem  was  persistently  followed  by  her  son.  We  know  not 
upon  what  pretext  he  started  another  invasion  to  that  province, 
hot  certainly  the  Infante  penetrated  into  the  lands  of  Limia.  The 
Ooonts  Fernando  Peres  and  Rodrigo  Vela,  with  other  border  Counts 
o!  the  King  of  Leon,  sallied  out  to  encounter  him,  and  he  was  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  retire  into  Portugal.  He  was  not,  however,  dis- 
couraged. He  gathered  together  the  noblest  and  most  valiant  knights, 
and  returned  to  the  districts  of  Limia.  The  Leonese  captains  did  not 
attempt  to  dispute  the  field  with  him,  or  else  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Portuguese.  Master  of  that  territory,  Alfonso  Henry  erected  a  castle 
known  by  the  name  of  Celmes.  He  then  strongly  garrisoned  and  pro- 
visioned it,  and  retired  to  Portugal.  Meanwhile  Alfonso  VII.,  on 
being  apprised  of  this,  mustered  a  large  force  composed  of  Leonese  and 
Galicians,  and  advanced  without  loss  of  time  to  besiege  Celmes.  A 
fortification  of  such  recent  construction  could  not  offer  a  lengthened 
resistance ;  the  Castle  was  strongly  and  persistently  assaulted,  and  in  a 
few  days  fell  into  the  power  of  the  King  of  Leon.  Its  defenders  were 
taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  some  from  the  noblest  families  of 
Portugal. 

After  the  surrender  of  Celmes,  Alfonso  VII.  increased  its  means  of 
defence,  and  expelled  the  invaders  out  of  all  the  district,  returning 
victorious  to  his  capital. 

The  death  or  imprisonment  of  so  many  valiant  knights  and  soldiers 
produced  in  the  Court  of  Alfonso  Henry  a  feeling  of  profound  sorrow. 
On  all  sides  fortune  was  favouring  the  son  of  D.  Urraca.  Seyfu-al- 
daulah,  the  Ameer  of  Bottat-al-Yahud  (Boda),  had  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  him.  Garcia,  the  King  of  Navarre,  acknowledged  in  him  a 
species  of  supremacy,  as  likewise  the  Count  of  Barcelona.  Even  the 
Coxmt  of  Tolosa,  and  other  no  less  powerful  Barons  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees, judged  it  an  honour  to  be  his  vassals.  The  renowned  King  of 
Aragon,  Alfonso  I.,  the  most  illustrious  Spanish  captain  of  those  times, 
and  the  most  terrible  adversary  of  the  youthful  monarch,  had  ended 
his  long  and  glorious  career,  after  being  vanquished  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  Fraga.  In  a  comer  of  the  vast  States  of  the 
Leonese  prince  stood  the  master  of  a  small  province  bound  on  the 
south  by  the  Mussalman;  and  not  only  did  he  dare  to  refuse  obedience 
to  him,  but  even  invaded  the  territory  of  the  monarchy ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  last  reverses,  he  continued  to  hoist  the  flag  of  independence, 
detenoined  to  defend  it,  sword  in  hand,  against  one  before  whom  other 
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more  powerful  princes  bent  the  knee.  Without  a  suspicion  of  national 
pride,  it  behoves  us  to  say,  however,  in  truth,  that  the  courage  and 
constancy  of  the  Portuguese  and  their  Prince,  at  this  juncture  of 
affairs,  are  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  moral  energy  which  so 
highly  distinguished  the  middle  ages. 

We  have  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  province  of 
Portugal,  the  whole  of  Christian  Spain,  and  even  a  portion  of  France 
on  this  side  of  the  Khine,  directly  or  indirectly  acknowledged  the 
dominion  of  Alfonso  VII.  The  title  of  Emperor  began  to  be  generally 
used,  and  even  he  himself  employs  it  in  the  decrees,  since  he  was  in 
reality  the  lord  of  so  vast  a  dominion. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1135,  the  Cortes  were  convoked  in  Leon,  and 
the  youthful  Prince  was  solemnly  acclaimed  Emperor. 

The  disaster  of  Celmes  checked  the  audacity  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  comparatively  pacific  state  of  the  Peninsula  enabled  her  to  revise 
the  laws,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  owing  to  the  turmoils  of  the  dvil 
war  which,  from  the  time  of  D.  Urraca,  had  been  almost  constantly 
taking  place. 

He  began  to  restore  the  churches  and  monasteries,  to  re-establish 
order  and  proper  administration,  punishing  all  malefactors,  without 
distinction  of  classes.  With  the  object  of  persevering  in  his  conquests 
along  the  Mussalman  territories,  he  endeavoured  to  invigorate  the 
internal  strength  of  the  monarchy  by  means  of  peace  and  general 
prosperity;  hence  he  allowed  his  cousin  to  enjoy  peace  after  the 
advantages  obtained  for  the  rest  of  that  year  and  the  following  one  of 
1136,  since  we  iand  no  records  of  any  aggression  taking  place  during 
that  period  from  either  side. 

The  restless  spirit  of  Alfonso  Henry,  and  the  facilities  afforded  him 
by  the  Emperor  to  repair  the  affront  and  defeat  in  Galida,  did  not 
permit  peace  to  be  of  long  duration  in  the  Christian  States  of  Spain. 
War  broke  out  anew  in  1137.  Circumstances  attending  it  compel  us 
to  speak  of  events  which,  although  they  do  not  belong  immediately  to 
our  history,  nevertheless  explain  the  daring  attempts  of  the  Infante 
against  such  a  powerful  monarch  as  his  cousin. 

The  death  of  the  renowned  King  of  Aragon,  soon  after  the  affair 
of  Fraga,  brought  about  the  dismembeionent  of  the  monarchy.  In 
Navarre,  Crarcia  Kamires,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  princes  of  that 
State,  was  elected  King ;  and  in  Aragon,  Kamiro,  "  the  monk  of 
Thomi^res,"  brother  to  Alfonso  I.     The  King  of  Leon,  on  the  pretext 
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that  he  was  the  heir  of  his  stepfather,  or  because  part  of  the  Aragonese 
provinces  had  formerly  belonged  to  Oastille,  or,  again,  by  reason  of  his 
superior  strength,  immediately  marched  towards  Bioja,  and  took 
possession  of  it  without  meeting  any  opposition. 

The  new  King  of  Navarre,  far  from  offering  any  resistance,  came  out 
to  meet  him,  and  following  the  French  style,  acknowledged  him  his 
suzerain,  in  this  way  avoiding  an  impending  war.  Then  Alfonso 
VII.  proceeded  to  Aragon,  and  entered  the  new  capital,  Zaragoza,  which 
opened  its  doors  to  him.  Some  say  that  Bamiro  retired  to  Sobrarbe, 
others  that  he  followed  the  example  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
accepted  him  as  his  sovereign.  It  is  a  fact  that  from  that  epoch 
Alfonso  VII.  entitled  himself  not  only  Emperor  of  Leon  and 
Castille,  but  likewise  of  Zaragoza  and  Navarre.  Garcia,  however,  only 
3rielded  from  pressure  of  circumstances.  It  was  but  natural  that 
when  the  storm  would  pass  over,  the  desire  of  independence  should 
spring  up  anew  in  his  heart  To  this  cause  we  must  needs  ascribe  his 
subsequent  proceedings. 

The  warlike  character  of  Alfonso  Henry,  and  the  noble  courage  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  to  keep  independent  of  the  general  submis- 
sion of  Christian  Spain,  excited  admiration,  and  induced  alliances  to  be 
formed  with  the  master  of  this  small  province  and  its  indomitable 
barons  and  knights  by  all  who  impatiently  endured  the  yoke  of  the 
Emperor.  Among  the  latter  was  Crarcia,  the  young  King  of  Navarre, 
who,  before  he  attempted  any  resistance  against  the  suzerainship  of 
Alfonso  VII.,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Alfonso  Henry. 

Galicia,  as  we  have  seen,  was  by  far  the  most  turbulent  province  of 
the  monarchy.  The  lords  of  the  lands  and  counts  of  the  districts  were 
ever  entering  into  rebellions  simply  to  satisfy  their  ambition  or  avenge 
some  slight  injury  received.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  conspiracy 
of  the  two  Counts  Gomes  Nunes  and  Bodrigo  Velloso  is  unknown. 
Gomes  Nunes  governed  the  lands  of  Toronho — ^that  is  to  say,  the  terri- 
tory of  Tuy  which  extended  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Minho. 
Kodrigo  Peres  held  the  tenancy  of  a  great  number  of  castles  in  the 
district  of  limia,  besides  other  seigniorities  received  from  Alfonso  VII. 
Impelled  by  these  powerful  Nobles,  the  Infante  took  possession  of  Tuy, 
and  successively  of  the  castles  and  lands  contingent  to  them.  More- 
over, they  united  their  troops  to  those  of  Portugal,  and,  together  with 
their  new  ally,  prepared  to  make  war,  while  Garcia  of  Navarre  broke 
the  treaty  of  fealty,  and  commenced  hostilities  towards  the  east. 
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The  Castle  of  AUariz  was  situated  on  the  left  margin  of  Amoya,  which 
flows  into  the  Minho  below  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Avia. 
At  this  time  it  was  governed  by  a  brave  knight  called  Fernando  Annes, 
whose  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  was  deep-seated  and  sincere,  and  he  held 
other  castles  also.  Fernando  Annes,  with  his  sons,  brothers,  and 
friends,  valiantly  opposed  the  invasion,  and  although  he  was  van- 
quished, he  resolutely  fought  imtil  he  lost  all  the  places  given  him 
to  defend  and  guard.  When  Alfonso  Henry  proceeded  with  his 
forces  to  the  heart  of  GaUcia,  and  had  garrisoned  all  the  castles  which 
treachery  had  placed  in  his  hands,  he  returned  to  Portugal,  possibly  to 
recruit  his  army,  necessarily  weakened  by  the  distribution  of  troopd  in 
the  strongholds  he  had  taken.  This  was  evidently  his  motive,  because 
he  soon  returned  to  Galicia  to  continue  the  war. 

The  captains  of  the  Emperor  had  meanwhile  collected  together 
their  troops,  and  were  preparing  to  follow  the  noble  example  of 
Fernando  Annes.  Among  these  were  Rodrigo  Yela  and  Fernando 
Peres,  who  more  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  The  Infante  found 
in  these  two  knights  most  stubborn  adversaries,  since  in  his  former 
undertaking  in  Galicia  it  was  they  who  repulsed  him.  The  border 
troops  being  collected  together,  the  Galician  army  encountered  the 
Portuguese  at  a  place  called  Cernesa,  or  Cemeja.  A  battle  took  place, 
but  the  fortune  of  war  was  against  the  Counts  of  Leon,  and  the 
Galician  troops  retreated  in  disorder.  Rodrigo  Vela  and  other  knights 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  two  of  the  soldiers  desperately 
threw  themselves  on  the  captors,  and  rescued  their  captain,  who  was 
able  to  escape  and  join  the  fugitive  army. 

The  future  appeared  to  promise  well  for  Alfonso  Henry  and  his 
allies,  the  rebel  Counts  of  Toronho  and  Limia.  The  southern  districts 
conquered,  and  the  most  illustrious  captains  of  Alfonso  YII.  defeated, 
there  remained  the  north  of  Galicia  as  the  theatre  for  future  conquests. 
But  an  event  took  place  at  this  very  moment  which  stayed  the  progress 
of  the  Infante,  and  summoned  him  to  defend  his  own  States. 

The  order  of  Knight  Templars  had  received  from  D.  Theresa,  during 
the  last  months  of  her  government,  the  seigniority  of  the  Castle  of 
Soure.  We  shall  have  occasion  further  on  to  speak  of  this  and  other 
military  orders,  in  pursuing  the  plan  of  our  work.  These  monk- 
knights,  whose  enthusiasm  and  courage  are  above  dispute,  and  whose 
institution  was  with  the  object  of  unceasingly  warring  against  the 
sectaries  of  Islamism,  had,  within  a  few  years,  altered  the  aspect  of 
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the  neighbourhood.  In  those  days  the  tract  of  land  now  called  Estre- 
madura  Alta  was  covered  by  extensive  forests  and  woods.  These 
deserts,  which  formed  natural  barriers  between  the  two  inimical  races, 
might  justly  be  ceded  to  that  military  order,  composed  of  solely  brave 
warriors.  With  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  sickle  in  the  other,  they 
proceeded  gradually  to  restrain  or  punish  the  Sca*acen  raids,  while  culti- 
vating and  populating  the  neighbourhood  west  of  Soure.  There  still 
remained  a  space  open  to  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens,  who  came, 
without  meeting  any  resistance,  to  desolate  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ooimbra. 

During  the  term  of  peace,  which  lasted  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
Infante  had  during  the  winter  of  1135  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
construction  of  the  Castle  of  Leirena  (Leiria),  on  a  mountain  situated 
in  the  centre  of  this  vast  desert  south  of  Soure,  and  north-west  of 
XabSo,  a  spot  well  calculated  to  defend  his  States,  and  convenient  for 
making  war  against  the  Mussalmans.  The  site  overlooked  the  road  to 
Coimbra,  and  also  was  advantageous  for  effecting,  when  necessary,  a 
sadden  attack  upon  the  most  important  places  west  of  the  Gharb — 
Santarem,  Lisbon,  and  Gintra. 

When  the  erection  was  concluded  he  garrisoned  it  with  chosen 
knights  and  troops,  appointing  as  Alcaide,  or  Governor,  a  valiant  knight 
called  Paio  Gutterres. 

The  Saracens  were  very  dissatisfied  with  the  appointment  of  this 
warrior,  whom  the  Christian  prince  had  placed  on  the  very  borders  of 
his  dominion.  Paio  Gutterres  was,  as  an  ancient  writer  expresses  it, 
**  like  Sdpio  the  African ;  **  he  harassed  them  with  his  raids  and 
onslaughts.  At  length,  irritated  beyond  measure  by  their  troublesome 
neighbour  of  Leina,  the  Saracens  collected  sufficient  forces,  and 
marched  to  besiege  the  castle.  It  was  this  affair  which  summoned 
Alfonso  Henry  from  Galicia  after  the  victory  of  Cemeja.  The 
Mussalman  army,  composed  of  Almoravides,  or  Moors,  and  Spanish 
Saracens,  took  the  Castle  of  Leiria  by  scaling  its  walls. 

The  defence  was  a  desperate  one.  It  is  said  that  two  hundred  and 
forty  knights  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  troops  were  slain  defending 
its  walls,  among  whom  were  many  individuals  of  high  rank.  The 
▼aliant  Paio  Gutterres  was,  however,  saved,  to  fall  subsequently  into 
their  hands,  and  made  captive. 

The  loss  of  Leiria  was  in  a  certain  measure  analogous  to  the  fall  of 
Celmes,  and  perhaps  even  more  disastrous,  for  in  this  it  was  the  blood 
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of  martyrs,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  times,  that  dyed  the  ramparts, 
spilt  by  the  hands  of  infidels.  This  event  and  the  destruction  of 
Thomar  eclipsed  the  triumph  obtained  in  Cemeja.  The  moral  influence 
of  the  country  became  lessened  by  these  reverses,  and  rendered  neces- 
sary the  return  of  the  Infante  to  Portugal,  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  Saracens  by  more  strongly  garrisoning  the  southern  frontiers. 

We  have  said  that  the  King  of  Navarre  was  impatient  under  the 
yoke  which  fear  had  impelled  him  to  accept  soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  On  the  occasion  when  the  Portuguese  Infante  entered 
Galicia,  he  broke  faith  with  Alfonso  VII.  The  Emperor  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  repulse  the  Navarrese  as  being  more  powerful,  and  it'  was  no 
doubt  due  to  this  circumfitance  that  Alfonso  Henry  owed  the  success 
of  his  attempts.  The  Emperor  was  obtaining  considerable  advantages 
over  Garcia,  when  the  war  in  Galicia  assumed  a  greater  importance  on 
account  of  the  defeat  of  Cemeja,  and  drew  his  whole  attention.  He 
had  left  Palencia  and  gone  to  Zamora,  when  he  met  a  knight  who  came 
to  announce  to  him  what  had  taken  place  on  the  eastern  frontiers. 
He  immediately  marched  to  them  with  what  forces  he  could  hurriedly 
collect  in  Zamora,  and  suddenly  appeared  at  Tuy,  entering  in  without 
meeting  resistance.  From  Tuy  he  sent  messengers  to  the  Nobles, 
Counts,  and  Alcaides,  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Compostella,  to  proceed 
to  Tuy  and  join  him  in  invading  Portugal,  taking  advantage  of  the 
coming  harvest  to  destroy  the  crops  and  reduce  this  turbulent  province 
to  its  last  extremity. 

The  Infante  was  then  returning  to  succour  the  southern  frontiers, 
but  the  losses  sustained  of  many  valiant  knights  natiu^ly  discouraged 
the  Portuguese.  This  fact  the  Emperor  judged  would  facilitate  his 
conquest.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  lords  and  knights  summoned 
by  Alfonso  YII.  had  delayed  coming,  and  while  the  aged  Gelmires 
prepared  to  depart  to  meet  the  Emperor  at  Tuy,  he  received  orders  not 
to  proceed,  for  peace  had  been  concluded  between  the  Emperor  and 
Alfonso  Henry. 

The  motive  of  this  peacemaking  is  not  exactly  known,  but  subse- 
quent events  induce  the  belief  that  it  was  the  relative  adverse  posi- 
tions in  which  the  Emperor  and  the  Infante  found  themselves  which 
brought  it  about. 

In  order  to  effect  this  peacemaking,  Alfonso  Henry  had  proceeded 
to  Tuy.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  D.  Paio, 
and  D.  Joao,  Bishop  of  Oporto. 
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On  the  Emperor^s  side  were  the  Bishops  of  Segovia,  Tuj,  and 
Orense.  It  is  believed  that  these  prelates  influenced  the  reconciliation 
of  the  princes.  The  Archbishop  had  always  shown  great  affection  for 
the  Infante,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  Archbishop  should 
endeavour  to  deliver  him  from  the  dire  alternative  of  abandoning  his 
Bouthem  frontier  to  the  irruptions  of  the  Mussalmans,  or  the  districts 
of  the  north  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Emperor.  The  convention 
celebrated  was^  however,  unfavourable  to  Alfonso  Henry;  since 
bj  it  be  alone  was  called  upon  to  fuMl  certain  obligations,  and 
King  Alfonso  YII.  none.  The  Infante  bound  himself  by  oath  to 
preserve  loyaUy  his  friendship  to  the  Emperor,  never  to  seek  personally 
or  otherwise  his  death,  and  should  any  one  attempt  it,  he  would  take 
vengeance  as  due  from  a  loved  son.  He  also  promised  in  his  name, 
and  in  that  of  his  Barons,  to  respect  the  territories  of  the  Emperor, 
and  should  any  attempt  an  aggression  he  would  loyally  assist  to  avenge, 
or  restore  the  same ;  also  that  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  taking  place, 
whether  from  Mussalmans  or  Christians,  he  would  proceed  to  aid  him 
(Alfonso  VII.),  should  he  require  it.  And,  moreover,  should  the  son  or 
sons  of  the  Emperor  desire  to  continue  peaceful  relations,  the  Infante 
bound  himself  to  preserve  the  imposed  conditions,  and  in  the  event  of 
this  lareaty  being  broken  by  any  of  the  Portuguese  Barons,  he  would 
repair  the  evil  as  far  as  possible,  subject  to  arbitration,  &c.  This  treaty 
was  sworn  to  by  the  Infante  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  party, 
and  sealed  at  Tuy  on  the  4th  of  July,  1137,  in  presence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Braga,  and  the  Bishops  of  Segovia,  Oporto,  Tuy,  and  Orense. 

A  treaty  which  contained  stipulations  relative  to  the  successors  of 
Alfonso  VII.  naturally  suggested  the  idea  that  peace  was  intended  to 
be  of  long  duration ;  but  the  Emperor  and  the  Infante  could  not  really 
view  it  in  any  light  but  as  a  truce  of  greater  or  lesser  duration,  as 
fatore  events  might  counsel  or  exact.  It  was  sufficiently  disadvan- 
tageous for  Alfonso  Henry,  who  was  not  gifted  with  the  virtue  of 
resignation,  and  it  could  easily  be  foreseen  that  when  once  the  disasters 
(if  Leiria  were  repaired,  or  any  important  advantage  obtained  from  the 
fiaraoens  on  the  frontiers,  he  would  soon  seek  a  pretext  or  motive  to 
cast  off  the  yoke.  From  that  moment  the  war  against  his  cousin 
became  almost  a  necessity.  Had  the  independence  of  Portugal  been  of 
long  standing  and  firmly  established,  this  state  of  vassalage  in  respect 
to  other  lands  in  the  Emperor's  dominions  would  not  influence  his 
perwnal  authority  as  Prince  of  the  Portuguese.     But  the  independence 
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of  Portugal  was  scarcely  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  subjection  of 
Alfonso  Henry  to  the  Emperor,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  would 
influence  in  many  ways  the  f ut\ire  fate  of  the  countiy.  In  spite  of 
the  solemnity  with  which  it  was  invested,  this  treaty  of  Tuy  could  not 
subsist,  and  its  severance  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable.  During  the 
two  following  years  the  frontiers  of  Galicia  and  Portugal  breathed 
freely  after  the  continued  turmoils  and  desolating  raids  which  had 
steeped  so  many  Christian  swords  in  blood. 

By  common  consent,  the  two  princes  now  took  up  arms  for  a  nobler 
undertaking — to  combat  the  enemies  of  the  Cross,  and  pursue  that 
long  wrestling  commenced  more  than  four  centuries  before,  and  which 
since  the  conquest  of  Toledo  had  given  hopes  of  terminating  in  the 
decisive  victory  of  Christianity.  The  disasters  endured  in  Estremadura, 
and  the  triumph  obtained  in  Galicia,  had  weakened  the  forces  of 
Portugal.  It  was  necessary  to  recruit  the  army  before  attempting  any 
factions  against  the  Saracens  of  the  Gharb.  It  would  require  a 
tremendous  blow  to  be  levelled  at  the  infidels  in  order  to  crush  down 
the  pride  of  their  past  victories,  which  they  persistently  obtained 
ever  since  the  time  of  Count  Henry,  when  they  easily  repelled  the 
weak  attempts  of  the  Christians,  enfeebled  by  their  own  civil  wars. 

On  peace  being  concluded  between  Alfonso  VII.  and  the  Infante  of 
Portugal,  the  former  prepared  to  invade  the  Mussalman  territories. 
While  the  King  of  Navarre  continued  the  war  against  the  Leonese 
monarch  in  the  person  of  his  captains,  he  himself  advanced  in  1138  as 
far  as  the  Guadalquiver,  since  the  Portuguese  on  the  side  of  Galicia 
were  no  longer  a  source  of  anxiety.  From  this  spot  he  divided  the 
army  into  flying  corps,  bidding  them  devastate  and  sack  the  districts 
of  Jaen,  Baeza,  Ubeda,  and  Andujar,  setting  Are  to  all  open  places,  and 
destroying  the  flelds  and  forests. 

Alfonso  Henry  meanwhile  was  apparently  enjoying  complete  in- 
action since  the  peace  of  Tuy,  as  though  his  restless  maiiial  spirit  had 
become  weary  of  a  life  of  continual  perils  and  combats.  This  seeming 
inaction  was  only  simulated.  He  was  in  reahty  silently  but  assiduously 
preparing  for  a  new  and  more  glorious  undertaking  than  he  had 
ever  entered  into  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor,  which  had  left 
no  definite  results,  particularly  in  the  Peninsula,  where  two  antagonistic 
creeds  and  races  were  ever  in  contention,  and  almost  partook  of  the 
character  of  a  civil  war.  He  had  to  avenge  the  excesses  practised  on 
the  southern  frontiers,  and  prepare  for  an  extensive  raid  directed  to 
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the  yery  centre  of  the  Gharb.  It  was  this  scheme  which  engaged  him 
daring  that  period  of  seeming  repose.  The  present  moment  was 
opportune  for  carrying  out  his  scheme.  During  the  previous  year  his 
cousin  had  penetrated  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  capital  of  the 
Mussalman  States  in  Spain,  and  had  devastated  places  never  before 
reached  by  the  Christians.  The  weak  resistance  encountered  by 
Alfonso  VII.  was  an  evident  sign  of  the  fall  of  the  Lamtunite  Empire. 
Aurelia,  a  most  important  military  station,  was  now  beleaguered,  and 
the  Saracens  could  not  suffer  with  impunity  that  the  siege  should  be 
prolonged  were  it  possible  to  save  Aurelia.  In  truth,  Ibn  Ghaniyyah, 
the  Wall  of  Valencia,  in  union  with  other  officers  of  the  Almoravide 
forces  of  Andaluz,  had  effected  a  demonstration  against  Toledo,  with 
the  object  of  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  from  their 
capital ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  project,  and 
the  Almoravide  generals  had  retired  without  obtaining  any  success. 

It  was  therefore  time  to  take  advantage  of  these  circumstances.    In 
May,  1 1 39,  preparations  were  actually  commenced  for  a  military  expedi- 
tion.   The  different  bodies  were  gathering  together  under  their  banners, 
and  in  July  the  Portuguese  started  for  the  south.    Instead,  however,  of 
proceeding  to  the  Gharb  by  the  shores  of  the  Tagus  along  the  territory 
extending  between  Santarem  and  Lisbon,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
so  many  battles,  the  Infante  crossed  the  river,  thus  manifesting  the 
intention  of  proceeding  against  Silves,  the  most  important  town  of 
the  province.     This  daring  exploit,  and  inevitable  ruin — ^its  principal 
object  being  to  break  up  the  enemy's  camp — ^inspired  great  terror; 
moreover,  this  invasion  appeared  to  be  in  combination  with  the  attack 
oi  Aurelia  by  the  Emperor. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  march  of  Ibn  Errik  (the  name  given  by  the 
Saracens  to  the  son  of  Count  Henry),  the  Almoravide  generals  could 
not  possibly  expect  succour  from  the  more  eastern  provinces  of 
Andaluz,  yet  the  advance  of  the  Infante  was  such  that  it  admitted  of 
DO  delay  to  seek  foreign  aid  were  there  any  possibility  of  obtaining  it. 
Therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  seek  at  home  for  succour  to  enable 
them  to  cut  off  the  inroad  of  the  Christians,  meanwhile  employing 
such  force  as  Taxfin  might  leave  behind  on  his  way  to  Africa. 

The  vast  tract  of  land  divided  at  the  present  day  into  Alemtejo 
and  Algarve  formed,  at  the  time  when  the  Almoravides  subjugated 
Spain'  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  jointly  with  a  part  of 
Spanish  Estremaduia,  and  perhaps  the  province  of  Seville,  the  States  of 
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the  Beni-Alaffkas,  the  Ameers  of  Badajoz,  who  also  lorded  over  the 
portion  of  Portuguese  Estremadura  not  jet  conquered  by  the  Christians^ 
and  therefore  they  styled  themselves  Ameers  of  the  Gharb.  This 
ameership,  similarly  with  others  of  Andaluz,  became  extinct  when  the 
Lamtvmites  entered,  and  the  government  posts  of  Walis  of  the  districts, 
the  Wasirs  of  second-rate  cities,  and  the  Al-kayids  of  the  castles  were 
naturally  distributed  among  the  conquerors.  Whether  these  adhered 
to  the  former  territorial  divisions,  or  instituted  new  ones  under 
subordinate  governments,  is  not  easy  to  say.  Yet  before  the  Christians 
commenced  to  take  possession  of  the  territories  beyond  the  Tagus 
south  of  Leiria,  the  Gharb  comprehended  three  provinces. 

The  first  province  was  Alfaghah,  or  Chenchir,  wherein  were  situated 
the  cities  and  castles  of  Sancta  Maria  (Faro),  Mirtolah  (Mertola),  Chelb 
(Silves),  Oksonoba  (Estoi),  Tabira  (Tavira),  and  others;  the  second, 
Alkassr  Ibn  Abu  Dan^s,  contained  the  important  cities  of  Batalios 
(Badajoz),  Xerixa  (Xeres  de  los  Caballeros),  laborah  (Evora),  Marida 
(Merida),  Cantarat  Al-Seyf  (Alcantara),  Curia  (Coria),  Belch  or  lelch 
(Elvas  f),  Bajah  (Beja),  Al-Kassar  (Alcacer  of  Sal),  and  various  castles 
and  towns,  such  as  Jelmanyah  ( Juromenha  f ),  and  Sheberina  (Serpa  ?) ; 
while  the  third,  that  of  Belatha,  whose  principal  places  were  the  two 
cities  of  Chantarin,  or  Chantireyn  (Santarem),  and  Lixbona  or  Achbuna 
(Lisbon),  and  the  rocky  stronghold  of  Chintra,  or  Zintiras  (Cintra). 
Below  Achbuna,  on  the  margin  opposite  the  bay  of  the  Tagus,  was 
seen  the  fort  of  Al-Maaden  (Almada) — that  is,  minef  from  the  flakes 
of  gold  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  flung  on  its  shores,  and  to  collect 
which  occupied  the  inhabitants  during  the  winter  months. 

This  important  portion  of  Mussalman  Spain  was  the  first  to  forsake 
the  dynasty  of  the  Lamtunas.  During  the  many  turmoils  which  then 
harassed  Andaluz,  an  individual  called  Ahmed  Ibn  Kasi  took  possession 
of  Mertola  and  its  adjacent  districts,  while  Seddaray,  or  Sid  Ray,  made 
himself  Lord  of  Badajoz  and  the  rest  of  the  Gharb.  Erom  the  narra- 
tive of  Arab  historians  we  cannot  gather  whether  the  division  was 
effected  before  or  after  the  year  1139.  But  whether  previous  or  subse- 
quent to  that  date,  it  is  certain  that  about  this  epoch  Seddaray  and 
Ahmed  had  divided  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Beni-Alafftas  into 
independent  States;  Seddaray  ruling  the  north  and  east,  and  Ahmed 
the  south  and  western. 

But  whether  these  were  actually  in  power,  or  the  country  was  still 
subject  to  the  Crovemors  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  it  is 
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known  that  the  Mussalman  Chiefs  of  Alemtejo  at  least  joined  them- 
selves together  to  arrest  the  invasion  of  their  terrible  adversary  Ibn 
Errik.  The  latter  was  already  on  the  fields  extending  to  the  south  of 
Beja,  when  the  Walls  and  Kayids  of  the  strongholds  on  the  Gharb 
marched  to  encounter  him.  On  an  eminence  rising  from  the  plains  of 
Beja,  where  the  land  commences  to  be  rugged  and  uneven  to  the  Serras 
of  Monchique,  stood  the  Plaza  or  Castle  called  by  the  Arabs,  Orik.  It 
was  in  its  neighbourhood  that  the  Saracens  and  Christians  met.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  former  energy  and  warlike  character  of  the 
Lamtunites  had  become  weakened  by  wealth  and  luxury,  due  to  their 
past  conquests,  they  fought  bravely,  and  owing  to  their  deficiency  of 
forces,  the  Almoravide  women  came  to  fight  side  by  side  with  their 
husbands  and  brothers  in  defence  of  the  land  considered  by  the  tribe 
of  Limtuiia  as  a  new  country,  after  the  conquest  of  Andaluz. 

With  this  exception,  the  details  of  the  battle  of  Ourique  are  unknown. 
The  Christian  Chroniclers  of  about  that  time  who  mention  this  battle 
do  so  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  while  the  various  Arab  writers 
who  transmit  to  us  the  history  of  Spain  of  this  period  do  not  afford  us 
Miy  information  on  this  subject,  due  no  doubt  to  the  prominence  of 
greater  events  which  were  passing  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  Africa. 
We  only  know  that  the  Infante  Alfonso  Henry  broke  up  the  Saracen 
army,  whose  chief — styled  by  the  Portuguese  Chroniclers  King  Ismar, 
Smare,  or  Examare  (no  doubt  a  corruption  of  Omar  or  Ismael) — ^was 
scarcely  able  to  save  his  life  by  flight.  The  battle-fields  were  strewn 
with  the  dead,  among  which  were  found  many  Almoravide  women,  who 
perished  combating  like  the  Amazons  of  old.  This  battle,  which  in  the 
coarse  of  time  became  so  memorable,  was  fought  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1139.  What  the  outcome  of  this  battle  was  is  not  definitely  known. 
The  daring  exploit  of  the  Prince  of  the  Portuguese  was,  as  he  himself 
teUs  OS,  &/os8ado,  or  dead  fire — that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  raids  practised 
every  succeeding  year  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Saracen  country. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this,  the  first  attempt  of  the 
Portuguese  to  penetrate  beyond  the  Tagus,  and,  conducted  personally 
by  the  Infante,  entering  the  very  centre  of  the  Gharb,  where  rarely,  if 
I  the  Christian  arms  had  reached,  no  doubt  contributed  to  render 
event  in  process  of  time  a  very  important  one,  until  tradition 
invested  it  with  marvellous  and  even  absurd  lights,  by  handing  down  to 
the  result  that  400,000  Saracens  were  conquered,  and  that  the 
was  efiTocted  through  the  intervention  of  God  Himself.     If  we 
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credit  ancient  chroniclers,  and  even  modem  historians,  the  battle  of 
Ourique  was  the  corner-stone  in  the  erection  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  and  enthusiasm  of  this 
wondrous  victory,  wherein  five  Moorish  kings  had  fallen  victims, 
along  with  the  African  and  Spanish  Saracen  armies,  that  the  youthful 
prince  who  had  led  and  triumphed  was  proclaimed  King. 

Alfonso  Heniy  then  returned  to  his  dominions.  The  spoils  obtained 
in  that  expedition  were,  however,  of  far  lesser  value  than  the  more 
grave  results  in  the  moral  order.  The  Portuguese  prince  had  given 
the  Saracens  a  rough  lesson  that  their  algcuraa  along  the  frontiers  of 
Santarem  would  be  responded  to  by  devastating  the  central  districts  of 
the  Gharb.  He  likewise  manifested  to  the  Emperor  the  daring 
courage  of  the  Portuguese  knights  and  soldiers,  at  the  same  time 
restoring  and  exciting  the  courage  of  his  own  people,  which  necessarily 
had  become  weakened  by  the  disasters  effected  for  years  on  the  frontiers 
of  Belatha,  which  compelled  him  to  accept  the  humiliating  conditions 
imposed  by  Alfonso  YII.  after  the  reverses  experienced  in  Leiria  and 
Thomar. 

War  broke  out  between  Portugal  and  Leon  about  the  end  of  1139 
or  beginning  of  the  following  year.  The  Chronicles  of  that  period  do 
not  inform  us  who  first  broke  the  sworn  treaty  of  peace.  We  only 
know  that  the  wrestling,  which  was  interrupted  by  two  years'  peace, 
now  'recommenced.  It  is,  pjresumed  that  the  aggressor  was  Alfonso 
Henry,  since  it  was  to*  his.  interest  to  annul  the  treaty  made  in  1137  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  conqueror  of  Ourique  penetrated  into  Gali(^a 
towards  Tuy.  While  invading  that  province  the  Infante  met  his 
formidable  adversary,  the  brave  Alcaide  of  Allariz,  Fernando  Annes, 
who  was  no  longer  the  simple  defender  of  a  castle,  but  the  general,  or 
prince,  of  the  district  of  Limia.  In  that  campaign,  if  we  credit  the 
Chronicles  of  Alfonso  VII.,  the,  Portuguese  were  not  successful, 
although  they  took  possession  of  some  castles ;  and  the  silence  of  our 
own  Chroniclers  with  respect  to  these  events  Spears  to  confirm  it.  The 
Leonese  obtained  various  advantages ;  they  took  some  of  the  principal 
knights  prisoners,  who  had,  in  order  to  obtain  their  liberty,  to  pay 
heavy  ransoms,  no  doubt  from  the  spoils  they  had  acquired  in  their 
former  raids  beyond  the  Tagus.  The  Infante  was  wounded  by  a  lance 
hurled  at  him  by  a  trooper  of  Limia  in  one  of  the  encounters,  and  for 
some  time  was  unable  personally  to  conduct  the  war. 


•«»   • 
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Although  it  appears  that  generally  the  campaign  on  the  northern 
frontiers  had  not  heen  favourable  to  Alfonso  Henry,  yet.  his  valour, 
and  that  of  the  Portuguese  Barons  and  Knights,  rendered  him 
an  adversary  to  be  respected,  and  of  some  importance.  Besides 
the  entries  into  the  Saracen  territories  up  to  the  Guadalquiver,  and 
the  siege  and  conquest  of  Aurelia,  effected  within  the  two  previous 
years,  the  Emperor  sustained  continual  war  with  Garcia,  the  King  of 
Xavarre ;  but  when  he  knew  that  the  Infante  was  about  to  enter  with 
armed  forces  into  his  territories,  he  marched  against  him  with  the 
forces  of  the  province  of  Leon,  meanwhile  enjoining  the  Counts  of 
Castille  to  continue  strenuously  to  combat  the  Navarrese  king.  During 
the  first  attack  some  of  the  castles  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Leonese, 
and  the  lands  through  which  Alfonso  YII.  passed  were  sacked  and 
destroyed. 

Following  the  current  of  the  lima,  on  its  right  margin,  the 
mountain  range  of  Penagache  in  Gklicia  extends  into  the  province  of 
Portugal,  forming  to  the  east  of  Aroos  de  Yaldevez  the  rugged 
declivities  of  Soajo  on  the  lofty  plains  of  Peneda,  whose  rude  dwellers, 
even  to  this  day,  still  preserve  the  traditions  and  usages  of  ancient 
times.  This  tract  of  land  bristles  with  mountain  ranges  fissured  by 
rivers  and  torrents.  Near  the  city  of  Arcos  these  lofty  Cordilleras 
become  forked  and  level,  leaving  towards  the  west  the  meadow-lands  of 
Valdevez.  Advancing  from  the  northern  side  after  crossing  the 
Minho,  or  perchance  marching  towards  the  east  across  the  province  of 
Tras-os-Montes,  the  Emperor  descended  from  the  heights  along  the 
wild  ravines  to  take  the  route  of  the  shores  of  the  lima.  Passing 
the  Portella  de  Yez,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  same  stream 
and  meadow-land,  he  encamped  opposite  the '  Castle  of  Penna  da 
Rainha,  or  what  perchance  was  formerly  called  Torre  de  Pennaguda. 
Count  Radimiro  was  advancing  with  some  forces  to  despoil  the  enemy's 
territory,  when  he  met  the  Infante,  who  was  coming  hastily  to 
encounter  the  invaders.  A  combat  ensued,  and  the  Count,  who 
imprudently  attempted  to  withdraw  from  the  body  of  the  army, 
was  defeated  and  taken  captive.  The  Portuguese,  elated  by  this 
socsoesB,  did  not  hesitate  to  advance  towards  Yaldevez,  and  Alfonso  YII. 
beheld  the  whole  range  of  those  rugged  mountain  heights  crowned 
with  an  array  of  lances. 

In  the  same  way  as  in  epochs  of  advanced  civilisation  there  is  often 
a  tendency  to  generalise  the  customs  of  diverse  peoples,  so  also  during 
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the  infancy  of  society  we  find  that  customs  barbarously  poetic  are  often 
repeated  among  nations  widely  divided  by  distance  or  time.  The 
heroes  of  the  Iliad  were  preludes  of  battle  engagements  by  single  com- 
bats, with  which  they  excited  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  common  to 
warriors.  The  Middle  Ages  often  witnessed  a  renewal  of  the  scenes 
enacted  during  the  infancy  of  Greek  civilisation ;  and  on  the  base  of 
the  sullen  Soajo  were  likewise  repeated  the  Homeric  duels.  The 
meadow-lands  of  Yez  offered  itself  as  a  vast  enclosure  between  the 
two  armies,  within  which  the  Barons  and  Knights  of  Leon  and 
Portugal  could  meet  hand  to  hand,  without  the  disorder  and  confusion 
of  battle,  to  test  which  of  the  two  provinces  of  Spain  could  wield  the 
stronger  arm  or  evince  a  more  fierce  spirit.  It  was  an  extensive 
tournament,  and  the  victory  was  gained  by  the  valiant  warriors  of  the 
Infante. 

Fernando  Furtado,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor ;  Bermudo  Peres, 
brother-in-law  to  Alfonso  Henry;  and  Count  Ponce  de  Cabrera,  with 
many  of  the  most  renowned  Nobles  of  the  Emperor's  Court,  were 
hurled  down  by  the  lances  of  the  Portuguese,  and,  following  the  laws 
of  knighthood,  remained  their  prisoners. 

The  event  remains  recorded  under  the  name  of  Jogo  do  Bufurdio^ 
or  Bof orda,  an  appellation  given  to  this  place  from  the  tournament,  and, 
later  on,  popular  tradition,  enlarging  on  this  success,  called  it  Yeiga  da 
McUanga  (Meadow  of  the  Slaughter),  although  history  does  not  tell  us 
that  any  of  the  noble  contenders  were  slain. 

In  that  superstitious  age  the  defeat  of  Count  Badimiro,  and  the 
defeat  of  so  many  principal  knights  and  lords,  must  have  been  to  the 
Leonese  evil  presages  for  the  forthcoming  battle  which  was  impending. 
And,  in  truth,  the  defeat  of  these  illustrious  men  afforded  a  just 
subject  for  discouragement,  and  necessarily  this  discouragement  must 
have  increased  in  view  that  the  Portuguese  had  taken  a  superior 
position.  At  this  juncture  Alfonso  YII.  sent  messengers  into  the 
enemy's  camp  to  solicit  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  in  his  name,  to 
mediate  for  peace. 

Although  the  Infante  had  obtained  some  advantages,  yet  the 
future  outcome  of  the  war  was  uncertain,  and  the  Portuguese  prelate 
easily  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  monarch.  The  apprehension  of  war 
being  now  dispelled,  the  two  cousins  had  a  friendly  interview,  and  peace 
was  discussed.  A  suspension  of  hostilities  for  some  years  was  agreed 
upon,  and  some  of  the  highest  officers  of  both  armies  were  appointed  as 
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sureties  of  the  treaty  until  such  time  as  a  more  definite  treaty  of  peace, 
and  one  more  lasting,  should  be  effected,  a  fact  which  was  realised 
some  years  subsequently.  Meanwhile  the  prisoners  taken  on  both 
sides  were  at  once  released,  and  the  conquered  castles  reciprocally 
restored. 

These  events  took  place  towards  the  end  of  1139  up  to  the  spring 
of  1140.  The  Saracen  chief  in  Ourique  was  apprised  of  the  entiy  of 
Alfonso  Henry  into  Galida,  and  the  reverses  he  had  experienced.  It 
was  natural  that  the  news  of  the  wounds  received  in  that  affair  should 
be  exaggerated.  Thirsting  for  vengeance,  Omar  collected  together  the 
forces  of  the  Gharb,  and  crossing  the  frontiers,  unexpectedly  assaulted 
and  captured  the  Castle  of  Leiria,  which  had  been  newly  repaired  and 
garrisoned.  Some  of  the  garrison  troops  were  slain,  and  the  remainder, 
with  its  Alcaide,  Paio  Gutterres,  were  taken  captives,  and  this  important 
stronghold  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  From  thence  it  appears  the 
Saracens  pursued  their  devastating  march,  interning  themselves  into 
the  centre  of  Portugal,  and  proceeding  towards  the  north,  advanced  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Trancoso.  The  fate  of  this  town  was 
winili^r  to  that  of  Leiria,  and  the  Saracens  would  have  drawn  greater 
vengeance  for  the  devastations  effected  during  the  previous  years  by  the 
Christians  in  the  province  of  Al-Kassr,  had  not  the  reconciliation 
effected  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Infante  enabled  Alfonso  Henry 
to  fly  in  aid  of  the  castles  to  the  south.  Followed  by  his  cohorts,  he 
descended  along  the  margins  of  the  Lima,  passed  over  the  Douro  close 
to  Lamego,  and  marched  towards  Trancoso.  In  two  successive  en- 
counters the  Mussalmans  were  defeated,  thus  paying  heavily  for  the 
reparation  sought  for  the  affronts  received  in  Ourique. 

The  concord  effected  in  Yaldevez  as  a  preliminary  to  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Leon  and  Portugal,  the  conditions  of  which  were  to 
be  drawn  up  more  leisurely,  sufficiently  testified  to  the  military  repu- 
tation of  the  Infante  of  Portugal,  and  that  the  Emperor  no  longer 
deemed  it  easy,  or  even  perhaps  possible,  to  bring  to  submission  the 
warrior-son  of  Count  Henry.  The  generous  youth  had  comprehended 
the  lofty  thought  of  the  brave  men  whom  fate  had  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  that  of  founding  an  independent  kingdom  on  the 
west  of  the  Peninsula.  This  scheme,  conceived  by  his  father,  eagerly 
approved  by  the  Portuguese  Barons,  largely  developed  by  D.  Theresa, 
perchance  would  have  been  completely  realised  had  not  the  amorous 
paaaion  of  the  Queen  and  its  consequences  given  rise  to  so   many 
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intestine  wars.  This  grand  idea,  in  the  opinion  of  the  masses,  had 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  And  the  people  were  right.  Not- 
withstanding that,  in  the  wording  of  the  treaties  of  1121  and  1137, 
there  exists  undisputable  expressions  which  reveal  a  certain  inferiority 
or  subjection  of  the  Portuguese  princes  to  the  Leonese  crown,  and 
that  likewise  after  the  invasion  of  1127  Portugal  appears  at  times  to 
resign  herself  to  the  same  fate  as  the  other  provinces  of  Christian 
Spain — facts  positive  and  palpable  contradict  this  species  of  political 
fiction.  The  Portuguese  flag  no  longer  waved  in  the  lands  of  the 
Infidel  side  by  side  with  the  standards  of  Leon  and  Asturias,  of  Galicia 
and  Castille,  and  of  Toledo.  The  Infante  of  Portugal  when  uttering 
his  war-cry  and  flinging  himself  upon  the  range  of  Saracen  lances, 
proceeds  Uke  the  king  of  wild  beasts  seeking  alone  his  prey,  meets  face 
to  face  Islamism,  without  asking  aid  from  other  princes,  whom  he 
ah^ady  considers  as  strangers.  Never  was  he  seen  in  the  Court  of  the 
Emperor;  in  the  political  assemblies  of  the  monarchy  his  seat  is 
alwa3ns  empty,  and  its  coffers  are  never  opened  to  receive  the  municipal 
tributes  of  Portuguese  provinces,  although  these  provinces  are 
beginning  to  be  covered  with  habitations,  and  towns  which  were  either 
restored  or  newly  founded.  In  one  word,  the  arrogant  Alfonso  VII., 
who  could  not  consent  to  the  independence  of  Aragon,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  to  that  of  Navarre,  assuming  the  title  of  Lord  of  Naxera,  and 
who  includes  these  two  provinces  in  the  number  of  his  dominions,  does 
not  attempt  to  assume  that  of  Dominalor  of  Portugal,  contenting  him- 
self perchance  by  imagining  that  this  new  State  is  virtually  included 
under  the  name  of  Cralicia,  of  which  he  is  master,  and  that  a  few  years 
previoudy  the  two  districts  of  Oporto  and  Coimbra  adjoined. 

What  are  we  to  deduce  from  this  opposition  between  material  facts 
and  the  political  character  of  our  national  relations  with  the  Leonese 
monarchy  of  that  epoch  ?  The  most  obvious  is,  that  a  certain  number 
of  circumstances,  which  viewed  at  the  present  day  are  impossible  to  be 
appreciated,  had  rendered  the  Portuguese  nationality  sufficiently 
distinct,  and  that  although  its  existence  was  of  recent  date,  yet  even  in 
those  rude  days  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  destroy  it.  And  we 
go  further  than  this.  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  and  remember 
what  were  the  pretensions  of  Count  Henry  after  the  death  of 
Alfonso  TI.  These  pretensions  afford  us  the  clue  to  the  process  of 
the  dismemberment  of  Portugal.  He  wanted  for  himself  a  large 
portion  of  the  inheritance  left  by  his  father-in-law.    The  King  of 
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Aragon  and  D.  Hrraca,  who  were  the  contending  parties,  judged  it 
expedient  to  yield  up  to  him  the  west  of  the  Peninsula,  with  the 
object  of  attracting  him  and  his  partisans  over  to  them.  The  division 
and  demarcation  of  the  new  State  had  been  done  with  all  possible 
solemnity,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Barons  of  Leon  and  Castillo. 
From  that  moment  the  ambition  of  the  Count  assumes  a  legitimate 
foundation.  From  thence  arose  the  pretensions  of  D.  Theresa  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  subsequently  the  insistence  of  the  Queen 
and  her  son  in  attempting  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  of  Gralicia, 
and  even  the  districts  of  Zamora,  Toro,  Salamanca,  and  YaUadolid, 
which  in  1 121  were  so  easily  ceded  by  D.  Urraca  to  her  sister. 

The  invasions  beyond  the  northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of 
Portugal  about  this  period  always  strike  us  in  perusing  the  pages 
of  its  history  to  be  so  sudden,  so  devoid  of  any  plausible  motive,  that 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  there  existed  some  permanent  cause  which 
rendered  all  other  pretexts  subservient  to  it.  Perchance  the  barbarity 
of  the  epoch  might  possibly  explain  somewhat,  but  it  would  be  over- 
much exaggeration  to  ascribe  this  constantly  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
time,  their  unbridled  passions,  and  the  severing  of  their  most  solemn 
treaties. 

Accepting  this  hypothesis,  the  relative  position  of  Portugal  and 
Leon  was  reciprocally  false.  If  the  question  of  independence  could, 
even  in  1140,  be  considered  a  problem,  that  of  the  limits  of  the  State 
which  should  belong  to  the  heir  and  representative  of  Henry  of 
Burgandy  was  no  less  disputable. 

The  difficulty  of  resolving  this  complicated  question  appears  to  us, 
from  the  records  and  documents  of  that  period,  to  hinge  on  the  exact 
▼alue  of  the  relation  which  had  arisen  between  the  new  State  which 
had  sprung  up  and  that  from  whence  it  had  originated. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  title  of  Infante  was  already  used  by 
the  sons  of  kings.  D.  Theresa,  as  we  have  seen,  had  received  from  her 
sabjects  the  title  of  Queen  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Count  Henry, 
and  after  the  death  of  her  husband  had  employed  it  in  her  diplomas 
and  decrees.  Her  son,  when  he  wrested  the  power  from  her  hands, 
retained  for  some  years  the  title  of  Infante,  by  which  he  had  been 
previously  styled.  The  Portuguese  were  not  long  before  they  invested 
him  with  the  title  of  King,  which  the  youth  hesitated  to  assume.  By 
degrees  he  began  to  adopt  that  of  Prince  together  with  Infante,  the 
former  predominating  from  the  year  1136.     The  word  Prince  was  a 
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generic  yocabiilaiy  to  indicate  chief,  or  principal  personage,  of  a 
province  or  district,  and  even  of  a  body  of  troops,  becoming  in  process 
of  time  a  more  ambiguous  term  than  in  our  modem  tongue,  and  there- 
fore more  suitable  to  the  indefinite  position  in  which  Alfonso  Henry 
was  placed.  We  notice,  however,  that  when  circumstances  constrained 
him  to  withdraw  his  scheme  of  a  complete  independence,  he  re- 
linquished the  title  of  Prince  and  only  employed  that  of  Infante.  The 
people  addressed  him  by  either  at  times,  but  more  generally  used  that 
of  King.  After  the  truce  of  Valdevez,  Alfonso  Henry  altogether 
adopted  the  title  of  King. 

On  the  battle-field  of  Fenna  da  Kainha,  the  convention  of  peace,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  not  definitely  concluded,  but  reserved  for  a  more 
favourable  occasion.  From  thence  Alfonso  VII.,  after  a  short  delay  in 
Santiago,  Leon,  and  Castillo,  marched  to  the  side  of  Pamplona,  to 
revive  the  war  of  Navarre,  and,  after  desolating  that  territory,  returned 
to  Naxera,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Castillo.  The  news  of  the 
extraordinary  preparations  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  effected  with  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  filled  the  spirit  of  Garcia 
with  grave  apprehensions.  Fortunately  the  Count  of  Tolosa,  Alfonso 
JordSo,  cousin  to  the  Emperor,  was  at  the  moment  in  Spain  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Santiago. 

Through  his  intervention  the  King  of  Navarre  was  enabled  to  ward 
off  the  storm.  A  treaty  was  discussed  and  concluded,  says  the 
Chronicler  of  Toledo,  and  he  of  Navarre  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Emperor,  the  latter  giving  in  marriage  his  illegitimate  daughter, 
D.  Urraca,  who  was  still  a  child,  the  marriage  actually  taking  place 
four  years  later,  in  1144. 

Meanwhile  the  Saracens,  defeated  in  their  undertaking  of  Trancoso, 
retreated  to  the  south.  Alfonso  I.  was  then  informed  that  a  French 
fleet  of  seventy  sails  was  anchoring  near  the  Port  of  Gaia,  where, 
harassed  by  storms,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  had  grounded  within 
the  river.  They  were  sailing  to  the  Holy  Land,  perchance  because  the 
Christian  princes  of  Syria  were  soliciting  aid  from  their  co-religionists 
of  Europe,  apprehensive  of  events  which  brought  about  the  loss  of 
Odessa,  and  affoided  a  motive  for  a  second  Crusade.  The  Portuguese 
prince  decided  to  attack  the  Saracens  along  the  district  of  Santarem. 
The  project  was  arranged  with  the  commandants  of  the  fleet,  who 
weighed  anchor,  and  following  the  coasts,  entered  into  the  Bay  of  the 
Tagus,  meanwhile  that  an  army  by  land  was  marching  towards  Lisbon. 
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It  was  a  well-defended  stronghold,  as  time  proved,  and  the  forces  of 
the  King,  jointly  with  those  of  the  Crusaders,  were  insufficient  to 
conquer  it.  After  devastating  the  neighbourhood,  the  fleet  set  sail  for 
the  Strait,  while  the  army  retired  with  the  spoils  collected,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  these  continual  raids. 

After  these  successes,  the  first  care  of  Alfonso  Henry  was  to  fortify 
the  southern  frontiers  of  his  States.  The  Castle  of  Leiria,  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  last  algara  of  the  Saracens,  being  considered  as 
the  key  of  the  country  on  that  side,  was  very  quickly  repaired  and 
garrisoned.  Its  importance  was  such,  that  in  a  document  drawn  up  by 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Coimbra,  it  was  declared  that  the  soldiers  of 
the  Council  who  should  decide  to  proceed  to  Palestine  to  fight  for  the 
faith  were  to  defend  Estremadura,  and  especially  Leiria,  where,  in 
the  event  of  meeting  their  death,  they  would  obtain  the  same 
privileges  of  remission  of  sins  as  if  they  had  died  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Fortress  of  Germanello  was  likewise  constructed  about  that  time,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  when,  advancing  from  the 
province  of  Al-Kassr  along  the  rugged  mountainous  territories  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Tagus,  they  ventured  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Doessa,  and  ravage  the  fields  of  Ateanha  and  Alvorge  between  Fombal 
and  Penella. 

The  year  1143  arose  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  difficulties  which  harassed  the  Almoravides,  the 
Emperor  besieged  Coria,  which  surrendered,  after  vainly  imploring  aid 
from  Africa,  while  the  renowned  Alcalde  of  Toledo,  Munio  Alfonso, 
defeated  the  Walls  of  Seville  and  Cordova.  During  the  spring 
Alfonso  y II.  devastated  the  districts  of  Carmona,  Cordova,  and  Seville, 
returning  to  Toledo  laden  with  spoils,  which  he  divided  among  his 
army.  The  death  of  Munio  Alfonso,  who  perished  tn  a  combat  with 
the  Saracen  leader  of  Calatrava,  however,  produced  a  vivid  impression 
on  the  spirit  of  the  Leonese  prince,  who  dismissed  his  troops,  resolving 
to  discontinue  the  war  until  the  following  year. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  peace,  or  respite  from  the  war  against 
the  Muaaalmans,  that  the  treaty  of  Yaldevez  for  a  more  lasting 
peace  was  now  entertained.  Cardinal  Ouido  de  Yico  about  that  time 
was  sent  over  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  to  Spain  as  his  delegate,  and 
jsommoned  a  Provincial  Council  in  Yalladolid,  where  the  resolutions  of 
the  Second  €(eneral  Council  of  Lateran  were  promulgated,  and  some 

ms  were  made  in  relation  especially  to  the  Church  of  Spain* 
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The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Portugal  proceeded  at  that  juncture 
to  2iainora  to  hold  a  conference  to  arrange  the  conditions  for  a  more 
permanent  peace.  Guide,  probably  as  a  representant  of  the  FontifiP", 
was  called  upon  to  assist  at  the  conference  of  the  two  princes,  who,  it 
appears,  amicably  resolved  upon  the  controversies  which  had  delayed 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  What  were  these  conditions  ? 
Ko  especial  record  has  reached  down  to  our  days,  but  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  Emperor  acknowledged  the  title  of  King  which  his 
cousin  had  assumed,  and  the  latter  received  from  him  the  seigniority  of 
Astorga,  by  that  tenancy  holding  himself  as  his  vassal.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  even  as  King  of  Portugal  he  should  be  held  as  a  sort  of 
political  dependant  of  Alfonso  VII.,  the  Emperor  of  aU  Spain,  as  he 
entitled  himself  in  his  decrees.  In  this  manner,  peace  being  estab- 
lished within  the  two  States,  Alfonso  I.  retired  to  his  own  dominions, 
leaving  as  Governor  of  Astorga  his  subaltern  in  command,  Fernando 
Captive. 

The  separation  of  Portugal,  therefore,  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
whatever  might  be  the  nominal  dependence  under  which  the  Prince 
remained  to  the  Emperor,  and  no  force  of  arms  or  treaties  had  been 
able  to  prevent  this  result.  Yet  the  treaty  of  Zamora  left  an  open 
door  to  future  disputes  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  fact,  while  the  con- 
cession of  Astorga,  as  a  seigniority  altogether  subject  to  the  Crown, 
was  a  heavy  thraldom  to  the  ambition  of  Alfonso  Henry.  On  this 
account  the  characteristics  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  under  vassalage  to 
Leon,  began  to  be  more  evident.  Should  this  subjection  be  a  source  of 
hope  to  the  Emperor  and  of  his  counsellors,  the  Portuguese  Prince  well 
knew  how  to  evade  it.  The  intervention  of  Guide  in  that  affair,  and 
the  very  insinuations  of  the  Legate,  were  perchance  the  path  by  which 
he  might  sever  the  frail  thread  which  bound  him  to  the  master  of  all 
Spain.  It  is  true  that  the  institutions  of  the  monarchy  of  which  up  to 
then  Portugal  had  formed  a  part,  disproved  its  absolute  and  complete 
separation;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  annul  them  by  a  juris- 
prudence superior  to  them.  The  people,  whose  chief  was  Alfonso  I., 
had  not,  nor  could  claim,  a  public  right  different  from  that  of  the 
Leonese,  which  was  the  same  as  of  the  Visigoths,  with  whom  its 
political  state  strictly  depended  upon  national  elections ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  youthful  Prince  had  for  years  received  from  his  subjects  the  title 
of  King,  although  we  know  of  no  actual  election.  But  this  alone 
wotdd  be  insufficient  to  destroy  the  Gothic  laws,  which  were  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy  in  spite  of  some  former 
abuses.  Hence,  with  political  rights  which  might  well  be  disputed,  in 
an  epoch  when  force  decided  more  than  ever  the  fate  of  cities  and  their 
rulers,  it  became  possible,  or  rather  probable,  that  in  the  wrestling 
for  its  independence,  Portugal,  still  in  its  infancy,  should  fear  to 
succumb  sooner  or  later,  as  in  the  case  of  Navarre,  unless  by  placing 
itself  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Pontifical  throne,  Alfonso  Henry 
could  render  his  own  throne  firm  and  permanent. 

The  supremacy  generally  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  above 
all  other  Christian  monarchies  associated  itself  to  the  idea  that  the 
Koman  See  held  an  especial  and  immediate  dominion  in  Spain, 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  once  the  Supreme  Pontiff  should  declare 
himself  the  protector  of  the  new  State,  its  individual  existence 
would  depend  on  a  political  jurisprudence  superior  to  the  Yisigothic 
institutions. 

Ever  since  the  tenth  century,  and  even  from  the  time  of  Pope 
Gregory  YII.,  the  maxim  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  legitimacy  and 
power  of  temporal  princes  were  derived  from  the  Pope,  became  extended 
and  established  as  a  principle  of  public  right,  and  this  maxim  reached 
its  height  during  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  The  Papacy,  in 
the  words  of  an  eloquent  writer,  was  a  kind  of  tribunal  of  dictatorship, 
since  its  action,  falling  immediately  over  the  ferocious  and  brutal  rulers  of 
Europe,  exercised  its  power  to  protect  the  weak  and  helpless.  The 
religious  influence  of  the  Pontificate  at  an  epoch  principally  character- 
ised by  the  association  of  a  lively  faith  and  laxity  of  customs,  became 
a  powerful  balance  to  render  vacillating  the  firmest  thrones,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  a  firm  column,  against  which  the  weakest  might  lean. 
Tlie  sovereigns  of  those  dajB  whose  systems  of  government  were  not 
established  sought  the  moral  force  of  the  Pope  to  settle  their  questions 
of  ambition,  obtaining  this  assistance  at  the  price  of  concessions  which 
helped  to  consolidate  the  invariable  policy  of  Rome  to  render  practicable 
the  idea  of  a  universal  dictatorship.  At  times  they  repelled  the  idea 
that  the  Pope  should  be  the  dispenser  of  crowns,  but  the  very  ones  who 
in  some  juncture  refused  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  w&re 
the  most  forward  to  acknowledge  and  invoke  its  aid  when  urged  by 
necessity  or  ambitious  motives. 
\  Towards  the  twelfth  century  the  dictatorship  of  the  Pope  daily 

f  acquired  strength,  and  the  newly  formed  States,  or  the  dynasties  which 

I  by  means  of  revolution  had  substituted  ancient  ones,  endeavoured  to 
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legitimise  their  political  existence  by  seeking  the  confirmation  of  the 
successor  of  Saint  Peter. 

Independent  of  the  theocratic  idea  which  then  predominated  over 
Christendom,  Alfonso  Henry  had  scarcely  signed  the  peace  treaty  of 
Zamora  than  he  tried  to  evade  its  consequences,  which  later  on  might 
prove  unfavourable,  by  appealing  to  the  doctrine  of  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
and  acknowledged  that  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  Christian  States  of 
the  Peninsula  belonged  to  the  Pontiff. 

This  acknowledgment  was  made  at  the  hands  of  Guido,  either 
previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Legate  in  November,  1143,  to  preside 
at  the  Synod  of  Gerona,  or  when  he  passed  through  Portugal  previous 
to  his  return  to  Home. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pope,  the  new  monarch  declares  the 
relative  position  he  is  placed  in  with  regard  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
the  homage  due  by  offering  his  kingdom  to  the  Boman  Church,  and 
paying  an  annual  tribute  of  four  ounces  of  gold.  The  conditions  of 
this  homage  were  that  his  successors  should  contribute  an  equal 
quantity,  as  king,  and  that  as  vassal  (miles)  of  Saint  Peter  and  of  the 
Pontiff,  he  should  ever  find  aid  and  protection,  not  only  personally, 
but  in  all  affairs  respecting  his  country  and  its  honour  and  dignity  in 
the  Holy  See,  not  acknowledging  other  dominion,  however  eminent, 
ecclesiastical  or  otherwise,  save  that  of  Home  in  the  person  of  ita 
Legate. 

This  declaration,  issued  in  December,  1143,  was  addressed  to  Pope 
Innocent  II.,  but  he  had  died  meanwhile,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Celestine  II.  The  government  of  Celestine  was  of  very  short  duration, 
and  the  letter  of  the  King  of  Portugal  either  did  not  come  to  hand,  or 
the  affairs  of  France  and  Sicily,  which  especially  required  the  attention 
of  the  Pope,  prevented  his  repl3dng  within  the  four  or  five  months 
which  his  Pontificate  lasted. 

The  successor  of  Celestine  II.  was  Lucius  II.,  and  elevated  to  the 
Pontifical  Chair  in  March,  1144.  In  May  he  replied  to  the  Portuguese 
prince,  lauding  his  design  of  paying  homage  to  the  Apostolic  See  by 
submitting  the  lands  which  God  had  entrusted  to  him.  Through  the 
Archbishop  of  Braga,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Rome,  or  perchance 
through  fresh  letters,  Alfonso  Henry  had  confirmed  the  promise  of 
perpetual  tribute,  and  begged  to  be  excused  from  proceeding  to  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  globe,  and  in  person  paying  his  homage,  an  act 
which,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  time,  should  be  done  in  person. 
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Lucius  II.  abeolved  him  from  this  latter  duty  in  his  reply,  in 
consideration  of  the  grave  state  of  affairs,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  sustained  against  the  Infidels,  which  prevented  the  absence  of  the 
prince.  Hence  in  view  of  the  proffered  tribute,  and  in  proof  of  his 
obedience  and  submission,  Lucius,  in  quality  of  Supreme  Pastor, 
promised  him  and  his  successors  as  heirs  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
blessings  and  material  and  moral  protection  by  which,  strengthened 
against  visible  and  invisible  enemies,  they  might  be  enabled  to  resist 
their  adversaries,  and  in  death  obtain  the  reward  of  eternal  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  affectionate  wording  of  the  Pontiff's  reply, 
there  was  a  clause  in  it  which,  in  a  certain  measure,  rendeied  the 
promises  given  so  liberally  of  lesser  value.  Alfonso  I.  was  King  by  the 
will  and  wish  of  his  subjects,  and  through  the  concession  of  the 
Emperor,  who  styled  himself  Monarch  of  all  Spain.  Portugal  was, 
nevertheless,  a  kingdom,  although  they  might  consider  it  dependent  on 
the  Leonese  Crown.  Lucius  II.,  however,  in  addressing  the  letter,  styles 
the  young  monarch  by  the  title  dux  PortugaUeneis^  which  strictly 
means  in  the  Latin  tongue,  principal  head,  or  chief  of  Portugal,  a  vague 
designation  which  admitted  of  diverse  interpretations ;  yet  avoiding  at 
the  same  time  to  call  the  country  kingdom  by  emplo3dng  the  word 
kmd  in  relation  to  the  dominions  of  Alfonso  I.,  notwithstanding  that 
in  his  letter  of  submission  he  styled  himself  JTtn^,  and  qualified  the 
dominions  made  tributary  to  the  Pope  a  Kingdom* 

One  such  circumstance  sufficed  to  alter  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The 
homage  of  the  Portuguese  Crown  having  been  accepted  by  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  the  last  vestiges  of  its  dependence  in  relation  to  Leon  alto- 
gether disappeared,  but  the  title  of  king  in  regard  to  Alfonso  Henry 
became  doubtful.  The  separation  of  Portugal  was  concluded  and 
legitimised,  but  not  so  the  question  of  the  monarchy.  As  vassal  to  the 
Prince  of  the  Church,  it  was  due  to  the  Pope  to  confirm  the  royal 
dignity.  It  was  upon  this  matter  that  the  negotiations  with  Rome 
militated  from  that  time  up  to  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  III.,  who 
finally  and  in  an  explicit  manner  recognised  this  dignity  in  the 
dynasty  of  Henry  of  Burgandy. 

It  appears  that  the  news  of  the  especial  relations  which  were  being 
established  between  Portugal  and  the  Pope  did  not  transpire  for  some 
time,  as  this  afiair  was  conducted  secretly,  but  at  length  Alfonso  YII. 
became  acquainted  with  what  passed.  IVobably  he  summoned  the 
Portuguese  king  to  follow  up  the  conquest  of  Almeria,  to  which  all  the 
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Christian  princes  and  lords  of  the  Peninsula  assisted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Alfonso  I.,  who  refused  to  serve  him,  thus  bringing  into  force 
the  homage  he  had  tributed  to  the  Pontiff,  and  the  privileges  obtained 
from  Eome.  Contemporary  docimients  prove  this.  Lucius  II.  died 
within  a  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eugenio  III.  in 
February,  1145.  The  Emperor  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pontiff, 
which  has  not  reached  our  time,  but  from  the  reply  which  it  elicited 
from  Eugenio  may  be  deduced  its  contents.  Two  questions  were 
mooted  in  that  letter,  the  one  ecclesiastical  and  the  other  secular,  and 
both  related  to  the  independence  of  Portugal.  In  order  to  understand 
why  Alfonso  VII.  treated  these  two  questions,  apparently  diverse,  in 
the  same  letter,  and  the  reason  that  the  ecclesiastical  question,  which 
to  all  appearance  was  strange  to  the  political  one,  was  really  linked  to 
it,  we  shall  state  a  few  facts  concerning  the  state  of  the  Metropolitan 
See  of  Toledo  and  that  of  Braga,  and  the  wrestHng  between  them. 

Prom  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Goths  were  in  possession,  the 
Bishop  of  Toledo,  the  chief  capital  of  the  monarchy,  had  attained  the 
supremacy  over  the  other  Metropolitan  Sees,  on  account  of  its  relations 
with  the  civil  powers,  due  to  the  discipline  of  the  National  Church.  So 
long  as  the  Arabs  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  the  Prelate  of 
Cordova,  the  seat  of  the  Saracen  government,  acquiesced  in  this  kind 
of  supremacy,  which,  similarly  to  all  other  primacies  of  diverse  regions, 
had  sprung  from  causes  purely  political.  When  Toledo  was  restored 
and  converted  into  the  new  Gothic  monarchy,  Bernard,  its  first  Arch- 
bishop, obtained  the  title  and  dignity  of  Primate  of  All  Spain  from 
Pope  Urban  II.  in  virtue  of  the  pre-eminence  which  this  See  had 
formerly  enjoyed. 

For  some  length  of  time  Braga  accepted  without  dispute  the  validity 
of  this  primacy.  The  first  Archbishop  of  Braga,  appointed  after  the 
restoration  of  this  Metropolis,  was  Giraldo,  who  was  a  client  of 
Bernard,  and  as  such  did  not  rebel  against  the  order  of  hierarchy 
already  established.  Three  individuals  of  violent  character  successively 
obtained  the  Archbishopric  of  Braga — Maurice  Burdino,  Paio  Mendes^ 
and  JoSo  Peculiar.  The  resistance  which  these  prelates  exercised 
against  the  authority  placed  above  them  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
as  primate  or  delegate  of  the  Pope,  daily  grew  more  fierce,  meanwhile 
that  the  Toledan  became  more  exacting  in  enforcing  obedience.  The 
phases  of  that  great  contest  furthered  the  independence  of  Portugal. 
And  in  proportion  as  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  became  more 
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evidenty  the  pretensions  of  the  priniacy  of  Toledo  increased.  To  this 
was  joined  the  confusion  which  in  that  epoch  reigned  between  the 
Ecclesiastical  or  Provincial  Councils  and  the  Parliament  or  Cortes, 
wherein  the  Coundls  promulgated  laws  which  were  purely  civil,  and 
were  anthorised  and  enforced  within  the  diocese  of  each  bishop  who 
intervened,  while  the  supremacy  of  the  Toledan  prelate  invested  him 
with  the  right  of  convoking  to  these  assemblies  all  who  belonged  to 
the  Peninsula,  and  legislated  for  States  which  were  politically  divided. 

These  and  many  other  reasons  too  numerous  to  mention  explain 
the  context  of  the  letter  addressed  by  Alfonso  YII.  to  Eugenio  III. 
about  the  years  1147  and  1148,  and  the  Pope's  reply,  which  has  been 
banded  down  to  our  days.  The  Emperor  complains  that  the  Pontiff  is 
endeavouring  to  diminish  the  seigniority  or  dignity  of  the  monarchy, 
and  break  the  laws ;  that  he  had  accepted  certain  things  from  Alfonso 
Henry,  and  given  others  in  such  a  way  that  the  rights  of  the  Leonese 
Crown  had  been  curtailed,  or  rather  destroyed,  with  abiding  injustice. 
Also  that  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  would  not  acknowledge  the  primacy 
of  Toledo,  which  had  been  established  by  Urban  II.,  and  confirmed  by 
all  his  successors,  even  by  Eugenio  himself. 

In  the  reply,  Eugenio  III.  briefly  alludes  to  the  complaints  con- 
cerning the  acceptance  of  tribute  and  promises  of  protection  against 
those  who  might  attempt  to  rule  Portugal,  and  in  ,an  ambiguous 
manner  denies  the  fact,  and  covers  his  denial  in  a  torrent  of  vague 
words  and  expressions  of  affection.  He  attempts  to  offer  satisfaction 
to  the  Emperor  at  the  expense  of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.  His 
predecessors  enjoined  the  Metropolitan  of  Braga  to  obey  the  Primate 
of  Toledo;  he  commands  him  to  do  so,  and  his  precepts  must  be 
obeyed.  Jo&o  Peculiar  is  offered  as  an  expiatory  victim  to  the  homage 
rendered  by  the  Portuguese  prince,  and  he  is  accepted  by  the  Court  of 
Rome.  The  Pope  was  inexorable  in  the  matter,  and  the  Prelate  of 
Braga,  suspended  from  his  pastoral  duties,  in  vain  pleaded  his  cause 
before  Eugenio  III.,  who,  to  please  the  Emperor,  not  only  constrained 
him,  but  likewise  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Peninsula,  to 
acknowledge  the  primacy  of  Toledo. 

This  affair  put  an  end  to  the  long  contention  of  the  separation  of 
Portugal  from  the  Leonese  monarchy — at  least,  there  are  no  existing 
reoords  to  show  that  the  Emperor  made  any  attempt  to  recover  the 
smallest  degree  of  authority  in  that  part  of  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time 
Alfonso  I.  seems  to  abandon  altogether  the  scheme  of  extending  his 
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States  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Portuguese  frontiers,  and  there  are 
no  vestiges  to  show  that  he  retained  the  dominion  of  Astorga,  which 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  natxirally  Alfonso  YII.  deprived  him  of  it  as 
soon  as  he  yas  aware  of  the  negotiations  he  had  entered  into  with  Rome. 
From  this  time  the  whole  strength  of  the  conquering  spirit  of  the 
Portuguese  prince  was  directed  to  the  south  against  the  Saracen 
territories  in  dispute  with  his  cousin.  Each  on  his  side,  the  cousins 
contend,  and  hurl  their  clashing  weapons  against  the  root  and  worm- 
eaten  trunks  of  Spanish  Islamism,  and  the  tree  groans  as  it  breaks  to 
pieces  beneath  their  strong  arms.  A  great  change  is  then  worked  on 
the  character  of  our  political  history.  The  wrestling  for  dismember- 
ment is  succeeded  by  that  of  assimilation,  and  Portugal  becomes 
constituted.  The  blood  spilt  in  many  combats,  the  ravages  effected  by 
successive  invasions,  and  the  energy,  persistence,  and  skill  manifested 
and  brought  into  action  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  were  the 
price  paid  by  our  grandsires  for  its  independence. 

Historians  have  sought  to  assign  an  exact  date,  one  only  point  in 
the  course  of  time,  when  it  had  its  birth  and  the  thought  sprang  into  a 
reality ;  but  this  could  not  be  done.  But  preoccupied  by  this  idea 
when  examining  partial  successes,  they  place  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  a  false  light.  Thus  does  the  history  of  Portugal  in  its  infancy 
become  filled  with  strange,  false  fables,  and  transfigured  by  the  wrong 
appreciation  given  to  its  true  events.  Fables  generally  have  their 
origin  in  some  actual  event,  and  after  a  time  quit  the  memory,  of  the 
reader,  leaving  behind  on  the  mind  solely  the  lineaments  of  the 
principal  facts  in  history. 

Before  commencing  the  narrative  of  the  warlike  projects  of 
Alfonso  I.  against  the  Saracens,  it  is  needful  to  glance  over  the  events 
which  were  taking  place  in  the  Mussalman  States,  since  they  were  to 
be  the  arena  for  the  exploits  of  the  King  of  Portugal — events  so 
important  that  they  tended  to  consummate  and  secure  the  separation 
of  Portugal  from  Christian  Spain,  and  also  facilitated  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  the  new  attempts  which  the  King  of  Portugal  was 
about  to  make,  impelled  by  political  needs  and  ambition.  Super- 
ficially viewed,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  repeated  triumphs  and 
speedy  conquests  effected  by  Alfonso  I.,  since  we  see  him  master  of  a 
small  province,  poor  and  sparsely  populated,  and  with  no  resources  at 
hand  but  what  it  could  offer,  nevertheless  subjecting  to  his  dominions 
the  greater  portion    of   the    Gharb,    a   territory  densely  populated, 
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enriched  by  industiy,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  covered  with  cities 
and  flourishing  towns,  and  defended  not  only  by  the  native  population, 
but  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  This  phenomenon  is  explained  to  us  by 
our  good  and  simple  Chroniclers  in  the  light  of  miracles  of  personal 
valour,  by  miracles  of  Heaven — solutions  easy  to  advance,  but  difELcult 
to  prove.  The  marvellous  disappears  on  contemplating  the  sad 
spectacle  of  the  political  and  moral  cancer  which  was  devouring  the 
Mussabnan  society  of  Spain.  Without  in  any  way  denying  to  the 
warriors  of  the  Cross  the  prowess  and  enthusiasm  of  those  vigorous 
ages,  their  exploits  become  reduced  to  ordinary  proportions  when 
confronted  with  the  actual  situation  of  those  whom  they  conquered  and 
subjugated.  Far  from  denying  the  intervention  of  Providence  in 
the  dftBtinies  of  the  hiunan  race,  we  shall  find  in  this  idea  alone 
ample  scope  for  admiring  the  laws  of  moral  order  which  rule  the 
universe,  and  which  are  no  less  immutable  than  the  physical  ones 
which  preside  over  its  material  existence.  The  Mohammedans  of  the 
Peninsula  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  offer  us  more  than 
one  example,  at  once  terrible  and  salutary,  of  which  history  abounds. 
In  whatever  country,  however  great  it  may  have  reached  in  civilisation 
and  power,  wherein  love  of  hearth  and  home  has  died  out,  where  the 
most  loathsome  vices  exist  in  broad  daylight,  where  ambition  renders 
all  things  lawful,  where  the  laws  are  dragged  in  the  mire  of  the 
streets  by  the  contemptuous  foot  of  the  powerful,  and  only  serve  as  a 
toy  to  the  unbridled  midtitudes,  and  where  the  liberty  of  manhood,  the 
majesty  of  princes,  and  the  virtues  of  the  family  are  transformed  into 
three  falsehoods,  there  may  be  seen  a  nation  in  its  lost  throes  of  death. 
Providence,  Who  foresaw  its  fall,  inspires  another  people  to  come  and 
wrap  its  lifeless  body  in  the  grave-clothes  of  the  dead.  Poor,  rude,  and 
small  in  numbers,  what  matters?  A  smaU  force  suffices  to  nail  down 
the  slab  of  the  coffin. 

The  scene  presented  to  us  by  Arab  writers,  contemporary  or  near 
tliat  time,  of  the  existing  state  of  public  affairs  is  truly  pitiable.  The 
min  of  the  country  appears  inevitable  in  the  eyes  of  the  prudent  ones, 
because  its  moral  decadence  was  extreme.  Men  of  probity  and  of 
acience  lived  despised  and  forgotten,  and  those  who  were  appointed  to 
the  magistrature  united  to  pride  and  covetousness  complete  incapacity. 
In  the  midst  of  civil  wars,  which  were  undertaken  without  spirit  or 
glory,  and  merely  for  some  abject  motive,  agriculture  and  the  arts  were 
withering  away ;  the  masses  left  to  the  ambitious  to  wield  their  arms, 
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and  the  warriors  fell  to  using  the  weapons  of  intrigue  in  preference  to 
those  of  steel.  The  name  alone  of  their  enemy,  the  Christian,  sufficed 
to  terrify  the  Mussalman.  Tranquillity  completely  disappeared,  and 
there  was  no  security  for  any  one.  The  dissolution  of  society  was 
following  its  course  by  means  of  domestic  strifes,  and  in  the  State  of 
Andaluz  it  might  be  well  said  there  were  as  many  rulers  as  towns 
existed. 

Ibn  Zakaria  Ibn  Ghaniyyah  was  at  the  time  the  superior  chief  of 
the  Almoravide  troops  which  garrisoned  Andaluz.  The  Spanish  Mus- 
Salmans  were  desirous  of  casting  ofif  the  yoke  of  the  Lamtunites,  since 
those  who  had  come  as  friends  and  saviours  had  made  themselves 
tyrannical  masters,  and  as  a  consequence  were  hated;  while  the 
ministers  of  public  affairs,  not  having  the  necessary  means  at  hand  to 
repress  them,  began  to  show  their  weakness.  The  first  spark  of  a 
revolution  would  quickly  rise  to  a  conflagration. 

Seddaray,  who  was  made  Wazir  of  Ebora  by  the  Almoravides,  took 
possession  of  a  portion  of  the  Gharb,  meanwhile  that  Ibn  Kasi  made 
himself  master  of  the  rest.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  which  was  so  greatly  desired.  The  two  chiefs,  leagued 
together,  invaded  the  district  of  Seville,  took  possession  of  various 
strongholds,  and  even  invaded  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The  native 
volunteers,  impelled  by  the  popular  ill-will  against  the  Almoravides, 
hastened  to  enlist  beneath  the  banner  of  Ibn  Kasi.  When  Ibn  E^asi, 
who  resided  in  Cordova,  became  axjquainted  with  the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  he  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  risking  all  in  order  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  he  marched  to  those  parts  with  what 
forces  he  could  collect  together,  and  the  enemy,  not  venturing  to 
encounter  him,  retreated  to  the  Gfearb ;  but  Ibn  Ghaniyyah  overtook 
and  defeated  them,  proceeding  to  besiege  them  in  Niebla,  where  they 
had  taken  refuge.  The  siege  did  not  last  long,  and  Cordova,  delivered 
of  the  garrison  which  oppressed  her,  rose  up  in  rebellion,  and  its 
example  was  soon  followed  by  Valencia,  which  also  rose  up.  The 
revolution  quickly  spread  itself  along  Murcia,  Almeria,  Malaga,  and 
other  cities  in  such  a  way  that  Ibn  Ghaniyyah  abandoned  the  idea  of 
subduing  the  Gharb,  to  attend  to  what  was  of  more  essential 
importance. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  war  which  commenced  in  1144,  and  was 
continued  for  some  years,  except  in  as  far  as  it  has  reference  to  the 
western  districts,  since  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  discords  that  they 
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f eU  into  the  hands  of  Alfonso  Henry.  These  districts  were  iiTetrievably 
lost  to  the  Lamtonites.  Ibn  Kasi  constituted  the  stronghold  of 
Mertola  as  the  centre  of  his  States,  while  Seddaray  did  the  same 
with  Badajoz.  Omar  Ibn  Al-Mundhir,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost 
partisans  of  Ibn  Kasi,  received  from  him  the  government  of  Silves, 
under  a  species  of  independence.  Ibn  Ghaniyyah,  who  endeavoured  by 
eveiy  possible  means  to  befriend  the  tottering  dominion  of  the  Almo- 
ravides,  found  a  means  of  instigating  jealousy  among  the  three  chiefs 
who  were  the  principal  movers  of  the  civil  war.  An  occasion  soon 
presented  itself  to  further  his  aim,  and  afforded  a  result  he  had 
not  foreseen.  The  revolution  had  originated  from  two  solid  foun- 
dations, the  one  political  and  the  other  religious.  The  first  was  due  to 
the  dislike  conceived  against  the  Lamtunites  by  the  natives,  the 
second  on  account  of  Ibn  Kasi,  who  had  commenced  his  ambitious 
career  by  following  the  footsteps  of  Al-Mahdi,  he  who  in  Africa  had 
founded  the  sect  of  the  Almohades.  Like  him,  Ibn  Kasi  had  studied 
the  doctrines  of  Al-ghazaly,  and,  like  him,  he  had  come  to  propagate 
these  doctrines  among  his  own  people,  where  he  found  many  of  the 
same  opinion. 

By  this  means  he  attained  the  necessary  influence  to  guide  the 
political  reaction.  On  hearing  of  the  death  of  Taxfin  in  Africa,  an 
event  which  served  further  to  spread  the  revolution  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  Ibn  Kasi  sent  messengers  to  Abdu-1-mumen  offering  him 
his  submissioiL  The  African  prince  appointed  him  Wali  of  the 
Gharb,  thus  enabling  him  to  oppress  in  future  those  who  had  helped 
to  ennoble  him.  This  a£Eair  was  arranged  secretly,  it  appears,  but  Ibn 
Ghaniyyah,  who  had  notice  given  him  of  it,  took  advantage  of  this 
attempt  to  sow  discords  among  the  three  heads  of  the  revolution,  by 
inducing  Seddaray  and  Omar  to  believe  that  Ibn  Kasi  had  only  taken 
this  step  to  further  his  own  ambition  at  their  cost,  and  introduce  the 
Almoravide  yoke  into  the  Peninsula^  which  was  a  harsher  one  than 
that  of  the  Lamtunites.  His  words  had  the  desired  effect.  Seddaray 
and  Omar  found  some  pretext  to  declare  war  against  him  who  had  been 
their  chief,  and  the  troops  of  Badajoz  and  Silves  marched  against  Ibn 


These  events  were  taking  place  in  1145,  at  the  time  when  the 
fiangninary  contentions  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Emperor  were 
exchanged  for  what,  although  not  actual  peace,  was  at  least  not  conducted 
by  force  of  arms,  bat  by  intrigues  with  Rome,  complaints,  and  the 
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concessions  obtained  from    the   Pontiff,    which   have   been   already 
mentioned. 

The  frontiers  being  well  fortified,  Alfonso  I.,  at  the  head  of  an 
armj  of  soldiers  hardened  by  past  wrestlings,  could  not  possibly  oontinae 
quiet  so  long  as  the  dash,  of  weapons  resounded  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  more  particularly  as  the  almost  exclusive  thought  of  his  life 
was  that  of  war  and  conquests,  and  whose  bravery  and  persistence  had 
already  won  for  him  from  Christians  and  Saracens  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  enterprising,  pertinacious  princes  of  his  time. 
The  turbulence  of  the  Gharb  soon  afforded  him  a  reason  for  yielding  to 
his  bellicose  propensities.  The  Wall  of  Mertola,  on  being  simul- 
taneously attacked  by  Seddaray  and  Omar,  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  tyrant  Ibn  Errik,  Lord  of  Ooimbra,  as  the  Prince  of  the 
Portuguese  was  called  by  the  Saracens.  Independently  of  the  martial 
bent  of  his  mind,  the  Prince  had  a  more  recent  motive  for  vengeance, 
which  impelled  him  to  intervene  in  these  discords,  wherein  the  blood 
of  the  Mussalmans  flowed  in  torrents  by  the  hands  of  their  co- 
religionists. As  the  algaras,  or  raids,  of  these  two  inimical  races  were 
regularly  repeated  every  spring,  the  Wali  or  Kayid  of  Santarem,  Abu 
Zakaria,  one  of  the  most  valiant  chiefs  of  the  Saracens,  had,  in  the 
previous  year  (1144),  invaded  the  Christian  frontiers,  and  had  ap- 
proached Soure.  The  Knight  Templars  came  out  to  meet  him,  but 
were  defeated,  the  greater  number  being  made  captives,  and  Abu 
Zakaria,  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  algara^  retired  to  his 
stronghold  of  Santarem. 

Alfonso  I.  accepted  the  proposals  of  Ibn  Kasi,  passed  over  the 
Tagus  with  his  troops,  and  penetrated  into  the  district  of  Al-Kassr. 
It  was  a  grave  error,  that  which  the  Saracens  were  doing,  blinded  by 
their  political  passions,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Christians  in  order 
to  benefit  themselves  against  their  adversaries  in  these  civil  discords. 
They  were  excellent  allies  in  active  warfare,  but  for  the  defensive  they 
were  remiss,  and  often  absolutely  useless.  The  King  of  Portugal  joined 
the  Lord  of  Mertola,  and  both  entered  into  the  districts  of  Beja  and 
Merida.  The  passage  of  the  Christians  was  marked,  along  that  land 
already  steeped  in  blood,  by  numberless  ravages.  Seddaray  and  Al- 
Mundhir,  however,  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  between  them  they  had 
a  number  of  skirmishes;  the  final  advantage  being  gained,  as  it 
appears,  by  the  rulers  of  Badajoz  and  Silves.  Meanwhile  Ibn  Kasi, 
who  had  attained  to  power  through  his  own  daring  and  prowess,  found 
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m  Alfonso  Henry  a  spirit  yet  more  hardy  and  venturefiome  than  his 
own.  The  Saracens  tolerated  this  subservience  of  their  chief  to  the 
infidel  prince  with  dislike ;  and  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  this 
general  dissatisfaction,  or  Ibn  Kasi  judged  it  expedient  to  dismiss  his 
aoziliaiyy  or,  again,  the  King  of  Portugal  wished  to  retire,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  Christian  troops  abandoned  the  Lord  of  Mertola  when 
the  fortune  of  war  turned  against  him. 

Haying  retreated  to  the  centre  of  his  States,  and  taken  refuge 
within  the  ramparts  of  Mertola,  Ibn  Kasi  dismissed  the  Christians 
with  rich  presents.  It  was  too  late  single-handed,  and  without  the 
aid  of  Alfonso,  to  restrain  the  general  indignation  and  the  impetus 
of  the  enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  that  town  rebelled,  and  the 
Saracen  chief,  vainly  attempting  to  defend  the  Alcasar,  fell  a  prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  Seddaray,  to  whom  the  rebels  had  opened  the 
gates.  He  was  conducted  to  Beja  and  cast  into  a  dimgeon,  but 
was  released  by  Ibn  Samail,  one  of  his  former  partisans,  who  had 
continued  faithful,  and  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  that  city. 
Ibn  Kasi  then  proceeded  to  the  Moghreb  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Almohades,  and  incite  them  to  invade  Spain,  and  restore  to  him  the 
charge  of  Wali  of  the  Gharb,  which  he  besought  Abdu-1-mumen  to 
confirm  by  offering  him  homage. 

Such  was  the  policy  of  Ibn  Ghaniyyah,  and  he  attained  his  end,  but 
the  consequences  went  further.  The  representations  of  the  fugitive 
Wali  were  not  frustrated.  He  reached  Africa  at  the  very  jimcture 
when  Abdu-1-mumen  had  taken  possession  of  Morocco.  The  Almohade 
prince  at  once  sent  an  expedition  to  Spcdn,  commanded  by  Berraz  Ibn 
Mohammed  Al-masufi,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  two  others, 
onder  the  command  of  Abu-Imram  Mtisa  Ibn  Said,  and  of  Omar  Ibn 
Saleh  As-senhaji ;  the  troops  numbering,  it  is  said,  thirty  thousand, 
of  which  ten  thousand  were  horsemen.  Berraz,  the  general  of  that 
force,  quickly  proceeded  to  the  Gharb,  and  ^Xeres,  Honda,  and  Niebla 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Almohades,  but  Mertola  was  not  attacked, 
because  Ibn  Kasi  had  already  regained  possession.  The  army  of 
Berraz  crossed  the  Serras  and  attacked  Silves,  which  was  won  by  scaling 
its  walls,  and  then  was  delivered  over  to  the  Wali  of  Mertola.  From 
Silves  he  returned  to  the  province  of  Al-Kassr,  with  the  design  of  sub- 
jugating the  States  of  Seddaray ;  but,  fearing  to  meet  the  same  fate  as 
Al-Mimdhir,  he  hastened  to  tender  his  obedience  to  the  Almohade 
general,  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Abdu-1-mumen.     Berraz 
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continued  in  Mertola  until  the  commencement  of  1146,  when  he 
marched  against  Seville.  On  his  way,  Him  Al-Elassr  and  Tablada 
flung  open  the  gates,  while  the  Spanish  Mussalmans  from  all  parts  were 
hastening  to  join  the  Almohades  to  spite  the  Almoravides.  Seville 
was  attacked  and  taken  by  brute  force,  and  from  thence  Berraz  con- 
tinued his  conquests. 

In  the  midst  of  these  contentions  and  wars,  the  province  to  the 
extreme  west  of  the  Gharb,  called  by  the  Arabs  Belatha,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  occupied  the  territory  between  the  Tagus,  the  ocean,  and  the 
southern  frontier  of  Portugal,  ceases  to  play  any  part,  at  least  actively, 
in  the  history  of  the  Saracens.  Abu  Zakaria,  the  governor  of  Santarem, 
appears  before  us  in  the  Christian  Chronicles  as  the  last  illustrious 
captain  of  the  Mussalmans  of  Belatha.  Was  he  a  chief  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  the  Almoravides?  Did  he  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Seddaray  or  of  Omar  ?  The  complete  silence  of  the  Arab 
writers  affords  us  no  solution.  The  state  of  complete  anarchy  to  which 
the  affairs  of  Andaluz  had  reached,  the  position  of  this  small  district, 
separated  from  the  province  of  Al-Kassr  by  the  Tagus,  through  which 
alone  they  could  be  succoured,  and  beyond  this,  the  character  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  sufficed  to  convince  the  Saracens  of  those  parts  that 
the  hour  when  the  Chnstians  would  finally  subdue  them  was  not  far 
distant.  The  inhabitants  of  Santarem,  of  Lisbon,  and  other  places  of 
lesser  importance  were  under  the  melancholy  conviction  that  the  termi- 
nation of  a  war  with  Ibn  Errik,  the  Iron  Lord  of  Coimbra,  would  prove 
a  fatal  blow  to  them.  The  devastation  effected  by  Alfonso  I.  in  the 
dominions  of  Seddaray  was  truly  a  terrible  example,  and  in  order  to 
delay,  for  some  time  at  leftst,  their  utter  ruin,  the  dwellers  of  the  towns 
of  Belatha,  not  excepting  Santarem  and  Lisbon,  offered  themselves  as 
tributaries  to  the  Christian  prince,  hoping  by  this  exchange  to  save 
their  lives  and  liberty. 

The  King  of  Portugal  seemed  de^rous  to  effect  a  truce  of  peace 
after  so  much  wrestling,  by  yielding  to  the  peace  of  domestic  affection. 
In  1146  he  married  Mathilde  or  Mafalda  (Mahaut),  daughter  of 
Amadeus  III.,  Count  of  Maurianna  and  Savoy.  The  reasons  for  this 
union  are  not  known,  unless  it  were  on  account  of  the  relations  between 
the  house  of  Maurianna  and  Burgandy,  to  whom  on  the  father's  side 
Alfonso  Henry  belonged.  But  his  spirit  was  still  influenced  by  the 
ambition  for  conquest ;  and  the  love  for  Mafalda  could  not  divert  him 
from  the  cares  of  politics  and  warfare.    At  this  very  time  he  was 
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engaged  in  the  pretensions  of  Eome  in  the  person  of  Eugenie  III.,  and 
preparing  to  subdue  completely  to  his  dominion  the  portion  of 
Mufisalman  territory  to  the  right  of  the  Tagus,  a  conquest  made  easy 
to  him  on  account  of  the  terror  inspired  by  his  name,  and  the  dvil 
wai«  which  were  kept  up  in  Andalnz. 

Santarem  was  at  the  time  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Belatha, 
and  the  most  dangerous  on  the  Christian  frontiers.  It  was  from 
&ntarem  that  the  greater  number  of  the  (dgofras  issued,  those  (dga/ras 
which  we  have  seen  caused'  such  ravages  and  carried  death  to  the 
districts  in  the  very  centre  of  Portugal.  Although  its  defence  was  not 
due  to  art,  it  was  favoured  by  nature,  and  though  not  encircled  by 
ramparts  as  Lisbon  was,  with  its  inhabitants  dwelling  around  and  in 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  sea-shores,  yet  the  castle  whiqh  crowned 
Santarem  was  built  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  mountain-top,  and  over- 
looking all  around,  was  like  an  eagle's  nest  suspended  over  the  Tagus. 
The  meadows  and  orchards  seen  on  all  sides,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
fields  extending  to  the  south  along  the  luxuriant  shores  of  the  river, 
were  such  that  it  was  said  that  on  the  Gharb  forty  days  sufficed  for 
cereals  to  grow,  vegetate,  and  ripen.  Hence  it  was  but  natural  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  Christians  should  make  repeated 
attempts  to  take  possession  since  the  time  of  the  Leonese  kings.  It 
was,  however,  reserved  to  Alfonso  I.  to  hoist  the  victorious  standard  of 
the  Cross  onoe  and  for  ever  from  the  turrets  of  this  almost  impregnable 
castle. 

The  solidity  and  impregnability  of  the  Castle  of  Santarem,  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  number  of  defenders  in  the  inhabitants  dwelling 
along  the  river-shore,  convinced  Alfonso  I.  that  his  military  resources 
were  inadequate  to  capture  the  stronghold  by  scaling  its  walls  in  an 
open  combat.  He  therefore  contemplated  taking  possession  by  means 
of  stratagem.  Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the  perils  of  war,  experience 
joined  to  his  natural  genius  and  irresistible  propensities  for  conquering 
induced  him  to  attempt  to  conquer  this  renowned  castle  by  cunning. 

A  narrative  exists  of  the  taking  of  Santarem,  written  as  a  kind  of 
prose  poem,  in  which  the  King  is  supposed  to  relate  the  details  of  this 
undertaking.  This  composition  is  ascribed  to  a  monk  of  Alcoba9a,  and 
although  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  he  was  a  contemporary,  yet  it 
is  almost  of  that  date.  The  substance  of  the  narrative  of  this  Cis- 
tercian monk  is  as  follows  : — 

Alfonso  I.  had  effected  a  truce  with  the  Saracens.     A  certain 
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MenendOi  or  ^em  Bamires,  a  shrewd,  cautious,  but  daring  individual, 
was  sent  to  Santarem  to  examine  the  place,  and  report  which  site  would 
be  most  accessible,  and  what  path  most  secure  to  take  in  order  to 
con<^uer  it. 

After  carefully  examining  the  whole  place,  Mem  Bamires  returned, 
and  reported  that  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  even  easy,  to  take  the 
castle;  and,  moreover,  he  boasted   to    proceed   at   the  head  of   the 
expedition,  and  hoist  the  royal  standard  upon  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
and  then  break  the  bolts  of  its  doors  to  enable  the  others  to  enter.   The 
King  appointed  the  day  for  them  to  leave  Coimbra,  in  order  to  attempt 
this  perilous  undertaking.     This  was  on  a  Monday,  and  the  King,  with 
the  soldiers  of  Coimbra,  besides  some  of  his  own  knights,  conmianded 
by  Fernando  Peres,  quitted  Coimbra.     On  the  second  day  of  marching, 
a  certain  Martin  Mohab,  probably  a  Saracen  renegade  or  Mosarabe, 
departed,  with  two  others,  to  intimate  to  the  dwellers  of  Santarem  that 
the  truce  would  be  for  three  days.     The  small  detachment  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  south-east  in  order  not  to  awaken  suspicions,  since,  in 
view  of  the  terms  of  peace  being  severed,  the  Saracen  outposts  woidd 
naturally  watch  more  assiduously  the  road  to  Coimbra.     On  reaching 
the  Serra  of  Albardos,  the  expedition  tiu^ned  to  the  east^  following  the 
range  of  the  Serras  which  extend  in  that  direction,  and  on  arriving  at 
Femes  at  the  break  of  day  of  Friday  they  pitched  their  camp.    The 
marches  had  taken  place  usually  during  the  night-time,  and  the  men 
who  followed  the  King  were  unaware  of  the  object  of  this  expedition, 
since  the  King,  Alfonso  I.,  had  only  revealed  it  to  Mem  Kamires  and  to 
Theotonio,  the  Prior  of  Santa  Cruz.   However,  on  encamping  in  Pemes 
he  openly  revealed  his  project,  encouraging   his    knights  by  saying 
that  he  had  suborned  some  of  the  watch-guards  of  the  castle,  a  state- 
ment which,  however,  was  not  true.  This  project  alarmed  the  knights,  not 
on  their  accomit,  but  for  the  prince  who  would  thus  expose  himself  to 
a  terrible  risk.     They  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  accompanying 
them,  but  finding  him  obstinate,  they    prepared   to   work  out  that 
arduous  undertaking. 

At  nightfall  they  raised  the  camp  and  joined  the  foot-soldiers  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  and  proceeded  along  a  valley  between  Mount 
Iraz,  or  Motiraz,  and  the  spring  of  Tamarm^,  so  called  from  the  sweetness 
of  its  waters.  At  their  head  went  Mem  Eamires,  as  more  expert,  and  un- 
perceived  by  the  sleeping  population,  theysucceeded  to  reach  the  ramparts 
of  the  castle.    The  design  for  assaulting  that  inexpugnable  fortress  bad 
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been  tauoed  beforehand  by  the  King  from  notes  taken  by  Bamires.  Ten 
ladders  had  been  made,  and  each  one  entrusted  to  twelve  picked  men, 
thus  amounting  to  120  soldiers.  Twelve  detachments,  of  ten  soldiers 
each,  then  successively  ascended  the  ramparts  on  the  side  indicated  by 
the  spy,  which  was  a  quadrangle  whereupon  the  Saracens  did  not 
usually  place  sentinels  or  night-watchers.  When  all  had  ascended  they 
were  to  hoist  the  sign,  or  royal  flag,  above  the  ramparts  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  seen  in  the  dim  light  of  night,  and  then  descending 
the  ramparts  on  the  inner  side  along  the  passage,  break  the  bolts  of  the 
doors  to  enable  those  on  the  outside  to  enter.  It  was  particularly  en- 
joined on  the  men  who  were  to  climb  the  ladders  that  in  their  first 
onslaught,  while  the  enemy  was  asleep  or  drowsy,  not  to  spare  men, 
women,  or  children,  judging  that  the  sudden  uproar,  the  flow  of  b)ood, 
and  the  noise  of  the  blows  levelled  would  cause  such  confusion  and 
terror  that  they  would  And  its  defence  impossible,  and  thus  the  castle 
might  be  easily  subjugated. 

Such  was  the  plan ;  but  the  scheme  of  Alfonso  to  take  possession 
of  the  castle  when  its  defenders  in  Santarem  would  be  asleep  proved 
anfeasible,  as  is  deduced  from  the  narrative  we  quote  from.     It  was  on 
Tuesday  that  the  King  sent  messengers  to  declare  that  the  truce  was 
suspended  for  three  days ;  therefore,  as  the  term  expired  on  the  Friday, 
it  was  natural  that  the  Saracens  should,  during  those  three  days,  re- 
double their  vigilance,  and  watch  assiduously  the  road  to  Coimbra ;  but 
when  this  term  was  ended  they  would  then  lapse  into  their  former  way, 
and    only  take   ordinary   precautions.      Therefore,  as  the  night  of 
Saturday  was  fixed  for  the  assault  to  take  place,  it  was  probable  that  the 
sentinels  and  watch-guards  might  be  off  their  guard.     If  this  was  his 
project,  the  hopes  of  the  Christians  in  part  failed,  for  in  the  spot  where 
usually  no  guards  were  placed  the  Christians  found  two  sentinels,  who 
challenged  each  other.     The  small  force,  with  the  prince  in  its  rear- 
guard, awaited  for  the  watches  to  slumber  again  in  the  deep  sleep  before 
the  dawn,  or  third  watch  of  the  night.     It  must  have  appeared  to  them 
long  hours  ;  but  at  length  the  two  Mussalmans  fell  asleep.    Along  the 
roof  of  an  outbuilding  contiguous  to  the  rampart  walls,  Mem  Bamires 
crept,  and  attained  with  the  point  of  his  lance  to  secure  a  ladder  to  a 
watch-tower ;  but  he  had  scarcely  done  so  when  it  slipped,  and  the 
ladder  fell  with  some  noise.     He  did  not  hesitate  between  life  and  death, 
but  bending  down,  he  lifted  a  soldier  on  to  his  shoulders,  who,  grasping 
the  edge  or  parapet  of  the  wall,  drew  himself  up,  and  quickly  fastened 
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the  ladder.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  subaltern  ascended  with  the 
royal  flag,  and  hoisted  it  up,  and  almost  simultaneously  Mem  Ramires 
stood  at  its  foot.  All  this  occurred  in  the  space  of  a  moment,  but  the 
noise  had  awakened  the  slumbering  guards.  They  looked  up,  and  beheld 
the  fear-inspiring  standard  of  the  tyrant  Ibn  Errik  waving  before  their 
astonished  gaze  like  a  spectre  of  death.  Stupefied,  they  rose  up,  and  in 
a  hoarse  voice  challenged  three  times,  "  Who  goes  there  f  "  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  conceal  themselves,  and  three  times  did  the  Christians 
on  the  parapet  wall  respond,  "  Naaarenes  I "  Mem  Bamires  then  uttered 
the  war-cry,  "  ScmU  James  and  King  Alfonso  /  " 

Then  above  that  uproar  was  heard  the  thundering  voice  of  the  King 
rising  amid  the  troops  which  surrounded  him.  He  waj3  shouting, 
**  Saint  James  and  the  Virgin  1 "  and  then  addressing  those  on  the 
parapet,  said, ''  Let  me  inl  let  me  in!  Put  all  to  the  sword ;  let  no  one 
escape." 

While  this  was  going  on  another  ladder  had  been  afi&xed,  and  twenty- 
five  men  were  on  the  ramparts.  The  uproar  within  and  without  the 
castle  walls  became  fearful,  and  all  was  confusion.  Alfonso  divided  liis 
small  force  into  two  bodies,  one  to  scale  the  walls  on  the  right,  and  the 
other  to  proceed  to  the  road  on  the  outskirts  leading  to  the  river  shore, 
to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  approaching  to  defend  their  entrance. 

Meanwhile  the  twenty-five  braves  who  had  climbed  up  descended 
the  walls  on  the  inside,  and  were  hurling  stones  against  the  doors,  until 
from  the  outside  an  iron  mallet  was  thrown  over,  and  they  at  length 
with  it  broke  the  bolts,  when  the  forces  awaiting  outside  entered  in  like 
a  torrent,  and  precipitately  captured  the  castle. 

Alfonso,  deeply  moved  by  religious  enthusiasm,  knelt  down  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door  in  thanksgiving,  as  he  little  expected  it  would  so 
easily  be  opened  to  receive  him  as  its  conqueror.  A  vain  resistance 
followed,  in  which  much  blood  was  spilt.  When  the  sun  arose  on 
that  eventful  morning  (15th  March)  it  no  longer  shed  its  gleams  on 
the  standard  of  Islam  upon  that  cliff-bound  castle,  for  it  had  been  hurled 
down  on  the  previous  night,  never  more  to  be  raised  above  the  towers 
of  opulent  Santaxem. 

This  extraordinary  event,  the  happy  result  of  an  attempt  which 
perchance  may  almost  appear  foolhardy,  must  in  a  great  measure  have 
increased  the  persistence  and  courage  of  the  Christians,  and  at  the  same 
time  caused  grave  discouragement  to  the  Mussalmans  of  Belatha, 
now  left  to  their  own  resources,  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  wars.     Thus, 
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having  subjugated  the  town,  nothing  more  remained  to  the  Saracens 
within  their  territories  west  of  the  Tagus  but  two  important  places — 
LdsboUy  on  account  of  its  grandeur,  the  solidity  of  its  rampart  walls,  and 
its  advantageous  position  over  the  extensive  bay  of  the  Tagus ;  and  the 
Castle  of  Cintra,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  which  rendered  it 
almost  inaccessible,  and  seemed  placed  to  guard  the  rough  and  untract- 
able  Serra,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  its  neighbourhood 
<;ould  run  to  take  shelter  and  defend  themselves. 

From  the  moment  that  Santarem  was  taken,  Alfonso  I.  centred  all 
his  desires  upon  conquering  Lisbon;  but  the  Mussalmans  were  forewarned, 
and  probably  the  consciousness  of  the  small  forces  at  command  for 
carrying  out  such  a  great  undertaking  compelled  him  to  admit  that  it 
might  prove  a  hazardous  attempt. 

But  the  events  which  at  that  juncture  were  taking  place  in  Europe 
rendered  his  design  more  easily  realised,  and  sooner  than  he  had 
anticipated.  We  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  these  events,  in  order  to 
enable  the  reader  more  fully  to  understand  the  reason  why  the  King  of 
Portugal  obtained  the  unexpected  aid  he  did  at  the  time,  and  which  aid 
obtained  for  him  the  possession  of  Lisbon,  and  assisted  him  to  further 
his  conquests  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus. 

The  condition  of  the  Christian  States  in  Syria  had  been  from  the 
first  Crusade  one  of  almost  continual  warfare  between  the  conquerors 
and  the  Mussalmans,  but  which  had  led  to  no  permanent  result  or 
advantage  on  either  side.  The  loss  of  Odessa  in  1144,  one  of  the  most 
important  States,  produced,  however,  a  deep  impression  over  Europe. 
For  upwards  of  half  a  century  there  had  been  a  continual  influx  of 
knights  and  pilgrims,  nevertheless  these  continued  aids  barely  sufficed 
to  reinforce  the  lines  of  defenders  of  the  Cross  as  they  fell  daily  by  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens.  Hence  the  project  of  starting  a  new  Crusade, 
to  save  the  Holy  Places  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  began  to  assume 
some  importance  and  to  extend.  This  scheme  found  an  ardent  cham- 
pion in  Bernard,  the  Abbot  of  Claraval,  a  man  of  some  eminence,  due 
to  his  many  mental  gifts.  His  eloquence,  the  austerity  of  his  Ufe, 
activity,  and  independence  of  spirit,  in  weighing  alike  the  actions  of 
the  powerful  and  the  humble  in  the  same  balance  when  reprehending 
or  praising,  had  gained  for  him  a  great  popularity  and  influence  in 
public  affairs,  particularly  in  those  which  bore  any  reference  to  religion. 

It  was  Bernard,  therefore,  who  principally  advocated  the  Crusade. 
In  the  spring  of  1146  Louis  YIL,  King  of  France,  received  the  red 
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cross  from  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  of  Claraval,  and  with  him  most  of 
the  lords  and  principal  knights  of  France,  besides  many  others. 
Bernard  then  proceeded  to  Germany,  and  induced  Conrad  III.,  in  the 
Diet  of  Spira,  to  join  this  great  moveiQent. 

The  Crusaders  of  Germany  and  France,  commanded  by  their 
respective  sovereigns,  proceeded  to  Hungary,  and  passed  on  to  Asia, 
crossing  the  Bos^^orus.  The  German  forces  were  chiefly  composed  of 
Suabians,  Bavarians,  Franconians,  Lotharingians,  and  also  of  the  people 
on  the  south-east  of  Germany.  A  certain  number,  however,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Bhine  and  of  Frisonia,  who  were  moved  to 
proceed  to  the  Holy  Wars  by  the  clergy,  being  more  accustomed 
to  a  seafaring  life  than  the  people  of  the  inland  parts,  preferred  to 
embark,  and  join  the  other  pilgrims  in  England.  The  Teutonic  forces, 
in  which  were  many  Lotharingians,  met  in  Cologne,  then  passed 
over  to  Dartmouth,  a  port  of  Great  Britain,  where  a  fleet  of  nearly 
two  hundred  vessels  had  gathered  together,  in  order  to  transport 
the  Crusaders  from  the  various  maritime  ports  of  Flanders,  England, 
and  even  of  Aquitania. 

The  principal  personages  of  the  fleet  anchored  off  Dartmouth  were 
Count  Amulf  o  of  Areschot,  the  leader  of  the  Grermans,  and  Christian  of 
Gistell,  the  commander  of  the  Dutch,  the  English  being  commanded  by 
four  constables.  The  troops  gathered  together  numbered  about  thirteen 
thousand,  mostly  of  the  lower  classes,  because  the  nobility  of  Germany 
and  France  had  joined  the  army  of  Conrad  III.  and  of  Louis  VII. 
The  fleet  set  sail  towards  the  coasts  of  Spain,  not  so  much  with  the 
object  of  making  war  agaLust  the  Saracens  of  the  Peninsula  as  that  it 
was  the  route  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Syria.  A  furious  storm  over- 
took the  fleet,  and  they  successively  were  forced  to  take  shelter  in  several 
ports  on  the  coasts  of  Asturias  and  Galicia,  until  at  length  they  met  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Tambre  (ria  de  Noya).  The  Crusaders  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  renowned  sanctuary  of  Compostella,  so  greatly  frequented 
by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Pente- 
cost in  the  Temple  of  the  Apostle.  After  this  pilgrimage  they  re- 
embarked,  and  following  the  coast  to  the  south,  entered  into  the  Douro. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1147,  the  fleet  sailed  to  Oporto,  and  there 
awaited  for  eleven  days  the  arrival  of  Count  Areschot  and  Count  de 
Gistell,  who,  driven  by  the  force  of  the  tempest,  had  become  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  did  not  arrive  in  port  until  the  eleventh 
day.     The  Bishop  of  Oporto,  who  had  had  notice  of  the  coming  of  the 
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fleet,  received  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  bidding  him  to  receive 
the  fleet  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  enjoined  him  to  engage  their 
services,  and  endeavour  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them,  giving  all 
possible  securities,  and  embark  with  the  fleet,  and  proceed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus.  And,  in  truth,  the  King  for  the  last  ten  days,  since  he 
heard  of  the  coming  fleet,  had  been  preparing  his  forces  to  march  against 
Lisbon,  and  had  resolved  to  concede  to  the  Crusaders  all  they  should 
demand  within  his  own  possibilities,  to  aid  him  in  efiecting  the  conquest 
of  this  important  dty. 

As  the  Crusaders  belonged  to  various  nations,  and  had  different 
commanders,  the  Bishop  assembled  them  all  in  the  cemetery  attached  to 
the  cathedral,  as  the  building  itself  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
them  aU,  and  he  then  addressed  the  crowd  in  Latin,  the  discourse  being 
translated  by  interpreters  into  their  various  tongues.  After  urging 
them  from  a  religious  motive  to  bestow  their  blood  and  lives  for  the 
faith  in  combating  against  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  he  manifested  to 
them  the  project  of  the  King  and  the  advantages  offered.  After  some 
deliberation,  the  proposal  was  accepted  of  departing  for  Lisbon  as  soon 
as  the  Counts  of  Areschot  and  Christian  of  Gistell  should  arrive,  as 
also  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  to  assist  his  suf&agan  and  accompany  the 
expedition.  When  the  whole  fleet  had  come  together  they  set  sail,  and 
proceeding  on  their  route,  went  up  the  Tagus,  meanwhile  that  Alfonso  I. 
marched  by  land  with  his  forces,  which  were  considerable,  and,  if  we 
credit  a  contemporary  historian,  formed  a  powerful  army. 

Lisbon  had  become,  even  at  that  early  date,  an  important  city. 
Its  position,  so  splendidly  calculated  in  our  days  to  become  one  of 
the  principal  emporiums  of  commerce  with  the  whole  globe — did  the 
errors  of  men  and  its  evil  fate  permit  it — ^was  in  those  days  no  less 
proper  as  a  centre  for  navigating  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean,  principally  with  regard  to  the  commerce  of  Mauritania 
and  Europe.  The  calmness  of  the  harbour,  the  balmy  climate,  the  rich 
products  of  the  soil  around  its  neighboiu'hood,  should  have  enriched 
Lisbon  in  many  ways.  Situated  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  castle,  or  kassba  (Alca^va),  which  rises  to  the  extreme 
north,  this  beautiful  dty,  as  Edrisi  styles  it,  was  encircled  by  walls  of 
admirable  construction,  as  were  the  high  towers  of  the  lofty  castle, 
which  appeared  invindble  to  human  forces.  There  were  also  thermas, 
or  baths,  which  were  always  tepid  during  winter  and  summer,  and 
these  notable  baths  were  in  those  days  in  the  centre  of  the  dty.    The 
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city  waa  very  opulent,  by  reason  of  its  commerce  with  the  ports  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  and  abounded  in  gold  and  silver,  and,  even  in  those 
days,  wine,  salt,  and  fruits  constituted  the  chief  products  of  the  dis> 
trict.  The  population,  exclusive  of  women  and  children,  was  officially 
calculated  at  154,000,  after  Santarem  was  taken,  and  its  inhabitants 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  Lisbon;  but  although  this  appears  an  exaggera- 
tion, it  nevertheless  shows  that  it  must  have  been  at  that  epoch  one  of 
the  most  populous  cities  of  Spain. 

The  principal  families  of  Almada,  Palmella,  and  Cintra  resided  in 
Lisbon,  and  in  it  were  found  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Africa  and  the 
Peninsula.  The  extent  of  the  city  was  the  actual  castle,  protected  by  a 
turreted  circular  wall,  from  which  extended  two  lateral  walls  round  to 
the  east  and  the  west ;  and  meeting  on  the  margin  of  the  Tagus,  the 
intermediate  area  enclosed  the  actual  districts  or  wards  of  Alfama  and 
Eibeira  Yelha,  a  space  which  we  can  barely  credit  could  have  held  such 
a  vast  population,  did  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  taking  of  Lisbon  afford 
us  an  explanation  of  the  fact. 

The  buildings  were  so  closely  knit  together  that,  excepting  the 
bazaars  and  market-places,  the  streets  were  so  narrow  that  there  was 
scarcely  found  one  to  measure  eight  feet  across.  Besides  which,  along 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  wall  and  close  up  to  it  there  existed  a  kind  of 
suburb,  the  access  to  which  was  so  narrow  and  diffictdt  to  enter  that 
each  house  might  consider  itself  a  castle  or  fort. 

On  the  day  that  the  Crusaders  entered  the  port  and  anchored  before 
the  city,  they  effected  a  landing  in  great  numbers,  and  a  skirmish  took 
place  with  the  Saracens,  which  terminated  in  the  inhabitants  retiring, 
and  the  Crusaders  returned  to  their  ships,  leaving  about  thirty  or  forty 
of  their  men  encamped  on  an  eminence.  Scarcely  had  the  next  day 
dawned,  which  was  the  festival  of  St.  Peter,  than  the  whole  fleet  leaped 
on  land.  The  King  of  Portugal  had  meanwhile  arrived,  and  the  Prelates 
of  Braga  and  Oporto  went  immediately  to  seek  him.  The  presence  of 
Alfonso  Henry  produced  a  great  sensation  among  the  Crusaders,  and  all 
strove  to  speak  to  him. 

The  prince  addressed  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition,  praising  the 
martial  aspect  of  the  camp,  and  the  religious  zeal  which  had  brought 
together  so  many  brave  men;  and  declared  that,  although  he  was 
impoverished  by  the  incessant  strifes  against  the  infidels,  he  would 
remunerate  the  new-comers  as  far  as  his  private  resources  permitted, 
and  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  appoint  some  persons  to  debate  the 
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promises  he  would  make,  in  order  that  later  on  they  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  opinion  and  approval.  This  proposal,  made  to 
people  collected  from  all  parts,  and  mostly  of  low  condition,  nearly 
effected  the  ruin  of  the  expedition.  The  debate  lasted  all  the  morning, 
was  resumed  at  night  with  greater  Tiolenoe,  and  the  Dutch,  moved  by 
secret  motives,  were  already  manifesting  their  desire  to  agree  to  every- 
thing, with  the  object  of  remaining  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Portugal.  Others  were  against  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  among 
the  malcontents  being  the  two  brothers  Wilhelm  and  Kudolph,  who 
were,  it  appears,  chiefs  of  Korman  pirates,  and  some  of  the  English 
Crasaders,  who  had  taken  part,  some  four  or  five  years  previously,  in 
the  unfortunate  attempt  against  Lisbon. 

These  two  pirates  and  their  followers  opposed  the  plan  on  the  plea 
of  the  great  advantages  which  should  accrue  from  the  depredations  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  on  the  great  celerity  in  reaching  the  Holy 
Land,  and  also  on  the  want  of  faith,  so  they  said,  of  Alfonso  Henry  in 
Ids  procedure  on  the  former  occasion,  when  they  aided  him.  Wil- 
helm declared  that,  with  eight  or  ten  ships  at  command  to  follow  him 
and  his  fate,  he  would  depart  at  once.  The  greater  number,  however 
— that  is  to  say,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  and  the  larger  portion  of 
English  and  Scotch — ^were  resolved  to  join  the  proposed  undertaking,  the 
only  dissentient  ones  being  the  Kormans  and  those  of  Bristol  and 
Hampshire.  The  Germans  and  the  Dutch  at  once  proceeded  to  en- 
camp on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  their  ships  anchoring  in  front  of 
the  camp,  while  the  English  Crusaders  endeavoiued  to  persuade  the 
dissenters,  by  force  of  reasoning,  to  come  to  terms.  This  at  length  was 
effected  by  the  pleadings  and  even  tears  of  Harvey  of  Granville,  the 
Constable  of  the  forces  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  who  attained  to  reduce 
the  fierce  spirit  of  Wilhelm,  and  pacify  his  partisans,  on  condition  that 
victuals  be  provided  and  salaries  paid  them  by  the  King  of  Portugal  or 
by  the  other  Crusaders,  as  otherwise  they  would  not  remain  a  single 
day  longer.  Thus  pacified,  the  people  of  each  nationality  nominated  a 
commission,  and  together  resolved,  with  their  delegates,  upon  the  final 
oooditions  of  the  treaty. 

These  conditions  were,  that  when  Lisbon  be  taken,  the  properties  of 
the  enemy  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  Crusaders ;  that  the  ran- 
soms taken  for  any  lives  of  prisoners  should  likewise  be  theirs,  these 
prisoners  remaining  captives  of  the  King ;  that  the  Crusaders  retain  in 
their  power  the  Almedina^  should  it  be  they  who  took  it,  until  it  be 
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completely  sacked,  when  it  would  be  delivered  up  to  Alfonso  Hemy ; 
that  under  the  inspection  of  the  latter  all  the  lands  of  the  city  and 
rural  properties  should  be  divided  among  such  as  remained  in 
Portugal  and  continued  to  reside  there,  enjoying  all  the  liberty,  rents 
(foroa),  usages,  and  customs  of  their  respective  countries,  acknowledging 
the  supreme  dominion  of  the  Crown  only ;  and,  lastly,  that  all  who 
took  part  in  this  perilous  undertaking,  as  well  as  their  heirs  and 
successors,  should  be  exempt  from  tolls,  and  dues,  and  customs  for  their 
ships  and  merchandise  in  all  ports  of  Portugal. 

On  both  sides  were  assigned  twenty  persons  as  sureties  to  the 
convention.  On  confirming  this  convention,  Alfonso  I.  under  oath 
promised  not  to  break  up  the  camp  excepting  by  reason  of  mortal 
sickness,  or  from  his  States  being  invaded  by  the  enemy ;  and  in  no 
case  would  he  invent  any  such  pretext  to  swerve  from  his  sworn  treaty. 
This  solemn  promise,  which  was  certainly  not  done  without  deliberation^ 
evidently  betrays  that  the  failure  of  the  last  attempt  against  Lisbon 
was  due  to  the  troops  of  Alfonso  and  Henry  having  retired. 

Before  pitching  the  camp  and  commencing  the  operations  of  the 
siege,  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  judged  it  would  be  convenient  to 
propose  terms  of  capitulation  advantageous  to  the  besieged,  an  offer 
which  probably  would  not  be  accepted,  but  would,  in  some  measure, 
render  their  aggression  legitimate,  and  justify  the  horrors  which  neces- 
sarily should  follow  from  openly  assaulting  the  city.  The  two  Prelates 
of  Braga  and  Oporto,  with  some  of  the  foreign  captains,  were  sent  as 
an  embassage.  On  being  recognised  as  such,  they  approached  the 
rampartsi  and  the  Elayid  of  the  city,  a  Mostarabe  bishop,  and  the  civil 
magistrates  quickly  made  their  appearance  on  the  wall. 

The  Archbishop  of  Braga,  in  a  lengthened  discourse,  proposed  to 
the  Saracens  to  deliver  up  the  Alcasar  and  other  fortifications  to 
the  besiegers,  and  that,  when  this  be  effected,  the  property,  honour, 
and  lives  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  respected  and  upheld.  The 
treaty  which  had  just  been  concluded  by  Alfonso  Henry  with  his  allies 
will  enable  the  reader  to  appraise  at  its  true  value  the  proposal  and 
the  promises  made  by  the  Archbishop.  The  reply  was  frank  but  haughty. 
They  did  not  in  any  way  recognise  the  rights  advanced  by  the  Metrc- 
politan,  nor  would  they  abandon  Lisbon  or  accept  the  yoke  of  the 
foreigner  before  they  had  proved  it  by  the  force  and  destiny  of  arms. 
They  would  conform  beforehand  to  the  decrees  of  fate.  They  already 
knew  by  experience  that  their  attempts  were  not  always  crowned  with 
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soocess.     "  Do  what  you  like/'  they  concluded,  "  but  we  shall  do  what- 
ever be  the  Divine  will." 

The  Bishop  of  Oporto,  it  appears,  was  irritated  by  the  language  of 
the  Saracen  chiefs,  and  replied  to  them  sharply  and  shortly,  "  You 
say  that  our  attempts  against  Lisbon  have  failed ;  we  shall  see  whether 
this  one  will  prove  unsuccessful.  On  retiring  from  your  walls  I  do  not 
salute  you,  nor  do  you  salute  me  either."  Such  were  the  parting  words 
of  the  bellicose  prelate. 

The  return  of  the  deputation  dispelled  all  idea  of  obtaining  the  city 
of  Lisbon  by  capitulation,  if  any  such  hopes  had  been  entertained. 
Alfonso  I.,  with  his  troops,  selected  the  eminence  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  called  Gra9a  at  the  present  day,  for  his  headquarters ;  to  the  left 
were  the  camps  of  the  English  and  Norman  Crusaders,  within  five 
hundred  paces  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Portuguese,  while  the  left  wing 
extended  on  the  east  to  the  encampment  of  the  Germans  and  Dutch. 

On  the  following  morning,  while  the  exchange  of  sureties  was  taking 
place  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  the  previous  evening,  the  English 
slingers  commenced  hostilities  by  shooting  stones  into  the  suburb  lying 
before  them,  with  the  object  of  provoking  the  Saracens  and  compelling 
them  to  come  forth,  which  they  did;  and  while  the  Crusaders  were 
preparing  to  repel  them  the  Moors  began  to  assemble  below,  and  the 
enemies  to  charge  them  from  behind.    The  inhabitants  were  not  in 
a  position  to  risk  their  fate  in  a  pitched  battle.     It  is  said  that  not- 
withstanding the  dense  population  of  the  city,  there  were  not  more 
than  15,000  armed  men  who  took  their  turn  to  defend  the  towers  and 
ramparts.    The  forces  of  the  besiegers  were  between  25,000  to  30,000 
strong — the  first  sufficed  to  defend  and  resist  behind  walls — ^but  the 
Saracens  were  not  capable  of  resisting,  without  advantages  of  position, 
a  force  which  was  not  only  more  numerous,  but  likewise  better  practised 
in  warfare. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  infer,  from  the  insufficient  topographical 
descriptions  afforded  by  contemporary  memoirs  relating  to  the  conquest 
of  Lisbon,  this  vast  suburb,  wherein  the  first  act  of  this  memorable 
drama  took  place,  was  on  a  declivity  along  the  western  walls  of  the 
Alcasar  and  the  Almedina,  following  the  incline  which  terminates  in 
the  valley  commonly  called  Cidade  Baixa^  the  lower  city.  This  dis- 
tiicty  in  course  of  time  and  increase  of  population,  began  to  encroach 
into  the  plains,  and  many  buildings  were  erected.  These  buildings 
were  united  by  teiracee,  which  joined  one  another,  and  formed  a  strong 
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circle,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  these  buildings,  on  the  slope  of 
the  declivity,  rose  a  wall,  or  embankment.     Between  this  and  the  walls 
which  properly  were  called  Almedina,  or  city,  stood  the  most  elevated 
portion  of  the  suburb.     From  the  terraces  of  the  buildings  outside  this 
intermediate  wall,  the  shots  of  the  invaded  rained  upon  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  while  these  advanced  with  increasing  numbers.     The  attack 
was  becoming  violent,  and    the  Crusaders    charged    on    both  sides, 
searching  meanwhile  along  that  wall  of  buildings  for  some  alley  or 
passage  through  which  they  might  break  in ;  but  the  difficulty  lay  in 
being  able  to  approach   the  houses,  from  whence  issued  showers  of 
stones.     These  stones  were  falling  on  all  sides,  and  many  were  wounded 
or  slain  by  their  arrows  and  crossbows.      The  greater  part  of  that 
day  was  spent  in  this  useless  attack,  which  produced  no  advantages 
until  towards  nightfall,  when  the  Anglo-Normans,  by  making  a  sudden 
onslaught,  were  able  to  break  into  the  outskirts  through  a  passage,  and 
took  possession  of   part  of  the  incline.      This  irruption  was  effected 
on   the   extreme  end    towards    the    right,  which  was    not  fortified ; 
hence  the  Saracen  troops,  descending  the  open  part  of  the  town  en- 
trenched on  the  side  of  the  Tagus,  then  took  refuge  within  the  fortified 
suburb,  fearing  to  remain  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  kassba, 
or  principal  fortification.     At  this  juncture,  Saherio  d'Arcells,  one  of 
the  English  constables,  arrived,  to  order,  by  command  of  the  King  and 
other  chiefs,  to  retire  untU  the  following  morning,  when  it  had  been 
agreed  a  general  attack  on  the  city  should  be  made,  and  thus  avoid  the 
iiseless  spilling  of  blood. 

When  this  order  was  given,  nearly  all  those  in  the  encampment,  as 
well  as  in  the  Anglo-Norman  ships,  had  become  involved  in  the  fight, 
and  the   revolt  had    assumed   great  proportions  within  the  outside 
suburb ;  all  were  fighting  hand  to  hand,  and  had  become  so  mingled 
that  the  Christians  and  Saracens  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  by 
their  armoury.     Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  Saherio  d'Arcells, 
perceiving  the  impossibility  of  retiring  in  obedience  to  orders,  vrithout 
grave  loss  of  ground  to  the  besiegers,  decided  to  act  contrary  to  orders. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  still  remained  en- 
camped, and  after  receiving  the  blessing  of  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  he 
advanced  to  the  suburb,  where,  amid  a  terrible  street  fight,  he  pene- 
trated through  a  maze  of  houses,  and  reached  the  cemetery,  where  a 
body  of  Anglo-Normans  had  mustered,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
without  commanding    officers.      With  these  and    the  men  who  had 
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followed  him,  the  English  constable  very  quickly  repulsed  the  enemy. 
The  slaughter  was  very  great,  ending  in  a  complete  defeat.  Flinging 
to  the  ground  the  precious  things  they  brought,  with  the  object  of 
diverting  the  attention  of  some  of  the  conquerors,  the  vanquished  ones 
were  enabled  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  which  surrounded  the 
higher  suburb.  But  the  knights,  with  their  archers  and  infantry,  took 
no  heed  of  their  enticements,  and  assailed  the  path  through  which  they 
had  retreated;  thus  the  Crusaders  were  saved  from  being  newly 
repulsed.  Darkness  had  now  closed  in,  and  put  an  end  to  the  fight, 
leaving  three  thousand  Anglo-Normans  masters  of  a  district  said  to 
contain  fifteen  thousand  families,  and  moreover  so  difficult  of  access. 

Saherio  d'Arcells,  with  his  officers  and  some  of  the  soldiers,  watched 
all  night,  and  placed  sentinels  in  advanced  posts  above  the  incline, 
believing  that  were  he  to  forsake  the  advantageous  position  he  had 
gained  at  such  a  cos^  access  to  the  wails  would  prove  of  greater  diffi- 
culty on  the  following  day.  A  fearful  conflagration  was  meanwhile 
devastating  the  environs,  and  its  sinister  gleams  were  reflecting  on  the 
armoury  of  the  Anglo-Normans  clustered  together  in  the  cemetery. 
Scarcely  had  the  morning  dawned  than  the  Saracens  rushed  out  to 
expel  d'Arcells;  but  a  reinforcement  of  Portuguese  troops  soon 
arrived,  with  the  remaining  English,  and  forced  the  Saracens  to  retreat. 
In  this  maimer  the  siege  was  becoming  circumscribed  when  hardly 
commenced,  the  besiegers'  camp  being  pitched  to  the  west,  on  the 
smoking  ruins  of  the  suburbs,  while  the  Moors,  losing  all  hope  of 
defending  the  districts  situated  outside  of  the  fortifications,  likewise 
abandoned  the  eastern  suburb  to  the  Grerman  and  Dutch  without  any 
resistance. 

The  ruin  of  that  portion  of  the  city,  the  number  of  lives  which 
were  sacrificed  in  that  useless  resistance,  and  the  wealth  destroyed  by 
the  fire,  were  grave  losses  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  but,  never- 
theless, they  were  not  so  serious  as  what  followed.  On  the  east  of  the 
city  the  heights  were  very  rocky,  and  unsuitable  for  the  construction  of 
maimoraSf  or  subterranean  vaults,  which,  African  fashion,  served  as 
underground  bams.  In  the  valley  itself,  at  the  base  of  the  incline, 
the  erection  of  granaries  was  also  rendered  impossible,  ^rom  the  damp- 
ness of  the  soil,  due  to  the  streams  that  abounded  there,  and  flowed 
into  the  Tagus.  For  this  reason  these  maimoras  had  been  opened  on 
the  dedivity  of  the  suburb  outside  the  walls.  As  this  spot  was  occupied 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  forces,  Lisbon  had  lost  its  principal  store,  as  the 
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besiegers  found  one  himdred  thoiisand  loads  of  cereals  and  pulse,  and 
famine  promised  to  prove  a  powerful  ally.  For  several  days  ihey 
repeated  their  attacks,  but  [these  engagements  only  resulted  in  many 
being  slain  or  wounded  on  both  sides,  but  with  no  definite  victory. 
The  siege  was  continued,  the  Mussalmans  venting  their  discomfiture  in 
pouring  out  from  their  towers  torrents  of  curses  against  the  Christians 
and  their  creed.  Several  times  did  Alfonso  I.,  in  conjunction  with  his 
allies,  propose  capitulation  on  advantageous  terms,  but  every  ofifer  was 
refused. 

In  this  way  a  fortnight  passed,  and  the  Crusaders  began  to  con- 
struct military  engines  to  effect  a  decisive  assault,  at  the  same  time 
erecting  two  chapels  within  the  cemetery  whereon  the  foreign  forces 
had  encamped,  one  for  each  nationality;  and  these,  later  on,  were 
enlarged,  and  became  one — ^the  Monastery  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
other  the  Parish  Church  of  the  Martyrs.  While  the  Germans  con- 
structed a  revolving  tower  for  using  a  batteiing-ram,  the  Anglo- 
Normans  erected  a  movable  tower,  ninety  feet  high,  from  whence  they 
could  attack  the  adarve  and  housetops.  The  Dutch  and  (Germans  had 
likewise  placed  five  catapults,  for  throwing  stones,  against  the  walls  and 
towers.  All  this  was  set  fire  to  by  the  besieged,  and,  with  their  arrows 
and  shots,  made  sad  havoc  among  the  Christians,  who  were  scarcely 
able  to  save  the  tower.  On  the  other  side,  the  Anglo-Normans,  having 
advanced  with  theirs  to  the  base  of  the  ramparts,  became  embedded  in 
the  sand,  and,  after  assailing  it  for  four  days  with  their  weapons  or 
engines,  the  Saracens  set  it  on  fire. 

These  failures  began  to  discourage  the  invaders,  until  it  became 
known  that  want  of  provisions  was  beginning  to  be  felt  within  the 
walls,  while  there  was  still  plenty  on  the  outside  of  all  kinds  of  victuals. 
The  Crusaders  then  grew  more  hopeful,  and  gave  signs  of  wishing  to 
continue  the  imdertaking,  by  bringing  their  ships  to  land,  furling  the 
sails,  and  other  evident  proofs  that  they  intended  to  w^ter  here.  I 

One  day,  towards  dusk,  a  report  was  circulated  that  ten  men  had  left 
the  city,  and  were  seen  to  creep  stealthily  along  the  ramparts,  enter  a 
ship,  and  sail  towards  Palmella. 

They  were  quickly  pursued,  and  the  Moors,  on  being  overtaken,  cast 
themselves  into  the  water,  leaving  everything  on  board.  On  searching 
the  ship,  a  packet  of  letters  was  found,  written  in  Arabic.  One  of 
these  was  addressed  to  Abu  Mohammed,  who  was  at  the  time  Wali,  or  I 

Kayid,  of  Evora,  and  the  other  letters  were  for  various  persons  in  that  I 
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city.  In  these  letters  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  besought  immediate 
aidy  and,  moreover,  specified  the  amount  of  provisions  to  which  they 
were  reduced.  They  detailed  the  evils  they  had  suffered,  and  the  heroic 
resistance  they  had  made,  and  the  grave  consequences  which  would 
result  to  Islamism  were  Lisbon  to  be  lost.  When  the  contents  of  these 
letters  became  known,  all  discontent  disappeared,  and  skirmishes  were 
renewed  daily,  thus  proving  to  the  besieged  that  the  enemy  was  fully 
informed  of  their  sad  situation. 

Some  days  later,  the  body  of  a  drowned  man  drifted  close  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  ships.  To  his  arm  was  fastened  a  letter  from  Abu 
Mohammed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  in  which  he  advised  them  to 
endeavoiur  to  effect  a  ransom  by  money,  and  to  sacrifice  their  wealth  in 
lieu  of  their  lives,  since  he,  on  his  side,  could  not  help  them.  It  also 
stated  that  he  had  entered  into  a  truce  with  Alfonso  Henry,  and  it 
would  not  be  lawful  for  him  to  break  his  pledged  word  by  attacking 
him  or  his  allies.  In  view  of  this  letter,  the  submission  of  the  city 
was  only  a  question  of  time.  The  invaders  were  safe  against  any 
external  aggression.     Was  this  letter  authentic  ? 

But  whether  authentic  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  its  contents 
served  to  encoiuage  the  besiegers,  and  infused  new  spirit  into  them.  A 
mid  was  started  to  Cintra,  and  its  neighbourhood  was  devasted,  the 
position  of  the  castle  being  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  attack  or 
besiege  it.  Meanwhile,  certain  Crusaders  who  had  gone  fishing  on  the 
beach  near  the  territory  of  the  Almada  were  killed  or  made  prisoners 
at  this  juncture.  A  portion  .of  the  Anglo-Normans,  led  by  d'Arcells, 
attacked  and  depredated  the  territory  with  great  loss  to  the  Moors, 
many  captives  being  taken,  notwithstanding  that  the  Dutch  and 
Germans,  who  at  first  joined  the  expedition,  had  already  forsaken  it. 
To  increase  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  the  Anglo-Normans 
brought  eighty  heads,  which  they  affixed  to  posts  within  view  of  the 
ramparts.  The  population  spread  about  Almada  natiutdly  had  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  hapless  city.  These  were  not  long  in  sallying  forth 
to  implore  permission  to  bury  these  fearful  trophies.  Leave  was  granted 
them,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  night  nought  else  was  heard  within 
those  walls  but  cries,  lamentations,  and  wailings. 

A  detailed  memoir  exists  of  this  remarkable  siege,  written  by  an 
eye-witness,  which  tells  us  that  Alfonso  I.  had  at  this  juncture  with- 
drawn his  troops,  he  alone,  with  his  barons  and  knights,  remaining  on 
the  field.     Subsequent  facts  related  in  this  narrative  contradict  the 
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statement  made  about  the  retreat  of  the  Portuguese  troops.  It  is 
possible  that  some  might  have  abandoned  the  field,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  imperfect  military  organisation  of  those  times,  when  rural 
knights  and  soldiers,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  Councils,  were 
not  obliged  to  follow  the  King  to  battle,  excepting  for  a  stated  period, 
which,  as  a  rule,  did  not  exceed  three  months.  It  is  even  possible  that 
Alfonso  I.,  whose  cunning  was  proverbial,  and  not  always  within  the 
limits  of  strict  probity,  should  desire  to  damp  the  exalted  hopes  of  the 
Crusaders  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  inducing  them 
to  believe  that  this  portion  was  greater  than  it  really  was,  in  view  of 
the  convention  made  with  his  allies. 

When  the  conquest  of  Lisbon  should  be  finally  efiected,  what  would 
remain  to  him  ?  Simply  walls  and  buildings  well-nigh  destroyed,  and 
the  remnants  of  a  population  reduced  to  the  deepest  misery,  weakened 
by  famine  and  the  sword.  The  often-repeated  attempts  to  induce  the 
Saracens  to  capitulate  prove  how  grave  were  the  apprehensions  of  the 
King  of  Portugal. 

Taking  fresh  courage,  the  foreign  forces  began  energetic  prepara- 
tions for  renewing  the  assault.  From  the  west,  the  Anglo-Normans 
and  some  other  Crusaders,  probably  Aquitanos,  tried  to  open  a  mine 
between  one  of-  the  doors  and  a  tower  which  was  close  to  it ;  but  being 
discovered  by  the  besieged,  and  easily  accessible  to  them,  its  defence 
proved  more  daring  than  profitable,  as  much  blood  was  spilt  in  this 
attempt,  with  no  result. 

Meanwhile  an  Italian  engineer,  a  native  of  Pisa,  constructed  a 
movable  tower,  eighty  feet  in  height,  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  destroyed 
belonging  to  the  Anglo-Normans.  This  erection,  or  military  engine, 
was  truly  admirable  for  its  solidity  and  height,  and  the  English,  as  well 
as  the  Portuguese,  laboured  in  its  erection,  the  King  using  all  his  efforts 
to  further  its  completion. 

The  city  was  acutely  feeling  the  horrors  of  famine,  rendered  more  I 

terrible  by  the  intolerable  stench  from  the  unburied  dead,  as  there  was 
no  space  within  to  inter  them.  At  times  some  of  the  inhabitants 
would  escape,  and  come  to  the  camp,  to  relate  the  privations  they 
suffered,  and  the  sad  situation  of  Lisbon.  Within  the  walls  the 
soldiers  and  the  powerful  ones  would  keep  for  themselves  what 
provisions  they  had,  leaving  the  poor  and  the  weak  to  die ;  and  to 
such  an  extreme  degree  did  their  privations  reach  that  cats  and  dogs 
"were  eagerly  devoured.      At  length  these  poor,  wretched  ones  came 
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to  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  Christians,  who  would  then  baptise 
them,  and  oftentimes,  after  cutting  off  their  hands,  jQiing  them  back 
against  the  walls,  to  be  pelted  with  stones  until  they  were  dead. 

And  while  this  movable  engine  was  being  constructed,  the  Germans 
and  the  Dutch  were  undermining  the  ground  on  the  eastern  side,  in 
order  to  reach  the  wall  itself  of  the  kassba.  This  mine,  which  was  like 
a  vast  cavern,  had  £ve  entrances,  and  took  one  month  to  excavate. 
The  Saracens  perceived  their  danger,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
September  they  stealthily  quitted  the  city,  and,  coming  to  the  mouth  of 
the  mine,  attacked  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch.  The  combat  lasted 
nearly  the  whole  day ;  but  at  length,  when  the  Saracens  wished  to 
withdraw,  their  retreat  was  almost  completely  cut  off  by  a  division  of 
archers,  who  assailed  them  on  both  sides.  The  losses  were  very  great, 
and  few  were  able  to  escape  within  the  walls. 

When  the  sap  was  concluded,  this  subterranean  passage  was  filled 
in  with  wood.  This  cave  extended  beyond  the  base  of  the  rampart, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  16  and  17  of  October  the  inflammable 
materials  of  this  vast  pit  were  ignited,  and  the  fire  spread  fiercely.  An 
external  wall,  which  stood  over  the  piles  of  wood,  fell  and  crumbled 
down  as  soon  as  the  fire  reached  it.  On  hearing  the  uproar,  and  seeing 
the  blaze,  the  German-Belgian  troops  advanced  to  the  breach,  while  the 
corps  of  soldiers  stationed  on  the  turret  walls  were  summoning  all  to 
come  to  the  combat  with  frenzied  cries  of  despair.  Then,  erecting  a 
kind  of  palisade  with  willow  and  wooden  stacks,  they  clustered  behind. 
This  palisade  was  of  no  great  moment  to  the  Crusaders ;  but  from 
behind  the  ruins  they  could  perceive,  by  the  red  glare  of  the  fire,  that 
the  Saracen  squadrons  were  ranged  in  battle  array  along  the  dechvity. 
The  attack  lasted  for  ten  hours,  until  the  Germans  and  Dutch,  who 
occupied  disadvantageous  positions,  were  finally  repulsed.  Meanwhile 
the  Anglo-Normans,  skirting  round  the  city  walls,  had  advanced  to  that 
side ;  but  the  Count  de  Areschot,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  repulsed 
troops,  brimming  over  with  indignation,  hurled  a  torrent  of  abuse  at 
them,  and  compelled  them  to  retire,  bidding  them  to  effect  a  path  for 
themselves  with  their  own  engine,  since  this,  which  was  open,  had  been 
done  for  them,  and  not  for  the  Anglo-Kormans.  After  this  rebuff  they 
withdrew  to  their  own  side. 

For  several  days  all  the  attacks  made  on  the  breach  proved  useless, 
and  the  defence  was  truly  heroic.  The  tower  erected  by  the  Anglo- 
Kormans  at  length  was  completed,  and  in  order  that  it  should  not  be 
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destroyed  by  the  guns  or  crossbows,  or  by  being  set  fire  to,  it  had  been 
lined  with  cow-hides,  and  covered  with  strong  palisades,  or  network  of 
willows.  On  board  ship  active  preparations  were  made,  and  all  was 
arranged  for  the  attack. 

On  Sunday,  19  of  October,  the  Anglo-Normans  and  Portu- 
guese troops  were  invested  with  their  arms,  and  received  the 
blessing  of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  followed  by  an  exhortation  to 
fight,  and  die  a  glorious  death  for  the  faith.  They  then  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  ground.  The  clergy,  bidding  them  rise  up,  dis- 
tributed to  each  combatant  the  badge  of  the  Cross,  the  distinctive 
mark  of  those  who  pledged  themselves  to  die  for  the  glory  of 
Christianity.  Then  rose  up  a  mighty  shout  of  mingled  voices,  im- 
ploring the  Divine  assistance,  and  which  announced  that  the  movable 
tower  was  about  to  be  drawn  against  those  walls,  which  in  effect  was 
done,  with  scarcely  a  single  death  resulting  from  the  shots  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  following  day  that  lofty  machine  was  again  moved  facing  the 
tower  nearest  the  Tagus.  It  was  in  this  very  tower  that  the  besieged 
had  concentrated  their  principal  means  of  defence ;  but  the  invaders, 
on  becoming  acquainted  with  this  fact,  avoided  to  attack  that  point,  by 
wheeling  the  engine  forward  towards  the  wall,  meanwhile  that  the 
archers  and  crossbowmen  from  among  the  ruins  kept  up  an  active 
attack.  These  preludes  of  attack  continued  during  the  day,  ceasing 
only  with  the  coming  night.  A  guard  of  two  hundred  Portuguese  and 
Anglo-Normans,  besides  archers,  surrounded  the  machine  to  defend  it. 

Towards  nightfall  the  tide  began  to  rise,  surrounding  the  machine 
with  water,  all  commimication  with  the  different  camps  being  thus  cut 
off.  The  Saracens  were  only  waiting  for  this  to  take  place,  and, 
opening  an  iron  door  which  stood  in  the  wall  near  the  structure,  they 
advanced  on  foot  towards  it,  while  other  soldiers,  from  the  heights  of 
the  castle  turrets,  commenced  to  throw  down  on  the  wooden  erection 
quantities  of  tow  steeped  in  oil  and  pitch,  burning  faggots  of  wood  and 
other  combustibles,  amid  a  perfect  volley  of  stones.  This  fearful  attack 
lasted  all  the  night,  with  but  small  losses  to  the  Christians,  but  great 
ones  to  the  Saracens,  since  from  the  top  of  this  movable  erection  they 
were  able  to  fire  vigorously  upon  the  Saracens  who  were  beneath. 

On  the  following  day  the  attack  was  renewed,  the  commander  of 
the  Portuguese  fleet  perishing  in  the  affray ;  but  the  Saracens,  with  no 
ix)ssible  hopes  of  obtaining  aid,  continued  still  to  resist.  The  Italian 
engineer  fell  wounded,  and  this  mishap  greatly  discouraged  the  in- 
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vaderSy  principally  the  Portuguese,  who,  becoming  dispirited  on 
beholding  so  many  perishing  around  them,  many  wounded,  and  the 
tower  surroimded  by  water,  a  great  number  forsook  the  castle  and 
attempted  to  cross  the  water ;  but  shortly  after,  on  the  tide  receding, 
they  were  able  to  save  the  engine,  while  the  Saracens,  perceiving 
that  this  tower  was  about  to  be  saved,  gave  up  the  attempt  to  resist, 
worn  out  and  harassed  by  fatigue.  The  receding  tide  thus  prevented 
those  who  had  so  bravely  defended  the  moving  tower  from  surrendering. 
They  then  shifted  this  engine  to  within  four  feet  of  the  adarve.  It 
was  now  the  occasion  to  show  for  what  object  this  engine  had  been 
erected.  From  the  top  storey  began  to  issue  a  strong  drawbridge,  like 
a  giant  arm,  which  was  seen  to  approach  the  turret  wall,  and,  just  as 
it  was  about  to  touch  the  wall,  this  bridge  became  covered  with  men 
ready  to  leap  on  the  parapet.  On  beholding  these  giant  and  ferocious 
Northerners  ready  to  pounce  on  their  walls,  against  whom  they  would 
but  enter  into  an  unequal  combat — ^moreover,  the  Germans  and  Dutch, 
on  the  eastern  side,  were  furiously  attacking  the  breach — ^in  view  of  all 
these  disadvantages,  the  Saracens,  whose  spirit  was  broken  down  from 
hunger  and  sickness,  bent  down  before  this  imminent  risk,  and  laid 
down  their  arms ;  then,  lifting  up  their  hands,  they  implored  a  truce 
to  be  made  until  the  following  day,  in  order  to  arrange  the  terms  for 
the  capitulation  of  the  city. 

The  attack  then  ceased,  and  Fernando  Captivo  and  Harvey  of  Glan- 
ville  were  chosen  to  receive  the  proposals  from  the  defenders  of  Lisbon. 
A  suspension  of  hostilities  was  arranged,  on  condition  that  the  night  be 
not  employed  in  any  work  of  defence,  or  any  attack  made  against  the 
military  engines  of  the  besiegers,  and  hostages  were  sent  from  the 
Saracens.  During  tiiat  night  they  were  to  decide  whether  they  should 
surrender  or  not,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  were  to  expect  no  mercy, 
and  nought  else  remained  to  them  but  the  fate  of  arms. 

The  two  chiefs  then  received  the  hostages,  and  delivered  them  to 
Alfonso  Henry.  This  act,  indifferent  in  itself,  irritated  the  Crusaders, 
and  nearly  wrecked  the  whole  affair.  The  discontent  manifested  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  by  those  who  mistrusted  his  faith  (on 
account  of  his  alleged  behaviour  dtuing  their  former  attack  against 
lisbon)  now  rose  up  anew,  these  malcontents  alleging  that  the  hostages 
should  be  delivered  to  the  Crusaders,  and  not  to  the  King.  They  feared 
treachery  from  the  King,  and  loudly  clamoured  against  Femendo 
Captivo  and  Harvey  of  Glanville.     The  tumult  increased  during' thd- 
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night,  and  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  joining  the  Anglo-Normans,  led  by 
their  chiefs,  proceeded  to  the  King's  camp,  demanding  to  know  what 
the  traitors  had  decided  upon. 

They  were  told  the  conditions,  which  were  as  follows  :  That  the  city 
be  delivered  up  to  Alfonso  I.,  the  Crusaders  to  have  all  the  gold, 
silver,  and  other  valuables  of  the  inhabitants.  They  then  retired  to 
deliberate,  and  it  was  during  that  night  that  the  danger  of  anarchy  rose 
up.  The  sailors,  with  some  of  the  soldiers,  incited  by  a  Bristol  priest 
of  low  condition,  met  together  on  the  beach,  and  mutinied.  They 
clamoured,  and  complained  it  was  an  unworthy  act,  when  so  many 
illustrious  persons  were  joined  together  in  this  expedition,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  will  and  command  of  a  few  men,  and  that  there  was  no 
debating  necessary,  but  only  to  resort  to  their  arms ;  that,  without  any 
deference  to  other  chiefs,  they  had  subdued  and  taken  possession  of  the 
territory  of  Almada  ;  and  had  they  themselves  taken  no  notice  of  the 
temporising  of  the  chiefs,  they  could,  ere  this,  have  effected  a  moi^ 
advantageous  compromise  with  the  inhabitants. 

Hiarvey  of  Glanville  was  the  principal  object  of  the  wrath  of  these 
ferocious  hordes,  and  he  not  only  was  accused  of  delivering  up  the 
hostages  to  the  King,  but  likewise  of  excluding  many  from  the  division 
of  the  spoils.  Over  four  hundred  Anglo-Normans  rushed  out  of  their 
camp  seeking  Glanville,  with  frenzied  cries  of  "  Death  to  the  wretch  I " 
"  Death  to  the  traitor  1 " 

From  the  Portuguese  camp  some  came  forward  to  quell  the  tumtdt, 
and  succeeded  in  pacifying  them,  and  then  they  at  once  conferred  on  the 
reply  to  be  sent.  Meanwhile  the  hostages  of  the  Moors,  knowing  what 
had  taken  place,  withdrew  their  original  proposals,  declaring  their 
readiness  to  arrange  affairs  with  the  King  of  Portugal  and  his  people, 
and  grant  all  possible  concessions ;  but  that  they  would  prefer  death  to 
having  to  continue  relations  with  the  Crusaders,  whom  they  considered 
an  immoral  people,  deficient  of  loyalty,  and  ferocious  to  the  degree  of 
not  defending  even  their  own  leaders  and  chieftains. 

However,  after  the  first  burst  of  indignation  had  subsided,  they 
were  more  disposed  to  come  to  terms,  until  at  length  the  King,  in 
conjunction  with  the  captains  of  the  Crusaders,  definitely  arranged  the 
conditions  of  capitulation.  The  terms  were  simply  these :  the  city  to 
surrender  to  the  King,  leaving  to  the  Kayid  and  his  son-in-law  all 
their  belongings,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  only  to  retain  what 
rictuals  they  possessed.     It  is  said  the  Anglo-Normans  approved  these 
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conditions — ^which  is  almost  incredible — ^and  that  the  Germans  and 
Butch  opposed  them.  However,  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  certain  that 
the  multitude  did  not  agree  about  the  provisions,  excepting  as  regarded 
the  Eiiyid's,  and  that  the  Moors  continued  firm  in  their  resolves.  Thus 
the  day  ended,  the  Crusaders  retiring  to  their  camps  fully  determined 
to  attack  the  city  on  the  following  day.  The  deprivation  of  victuals 
to  the  famished  population  was  repugnant  and  inhiinian  to  the  last 
degree. 

The  disturbances,  which  lasted  all  the  day,  ceased  when  the  mutineers 
withdrew  to  their  respective  camps,  in  the  hopes  of  entering  the  city 
sword  in  hand,  and  free  of  any  conditions.  Scarcely  had  they  retired 
than  the  Germans  and  Dutch  tumultuously  rushed  out  of  their  tents, 
accusing  the  King  of  Portugal  of  partiality  in  favour  of  the  Saracen 
hostages.  These  wished  to  drag  the  hostages  out  of  the  Portuguese 
camp,  in  order  to  avenge  themselves.  A  great  uproar  ensued,  and  on 
all  sides  was  heard  the  clashing  of  arms.  A  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  at  once  flew  to  acquaint  the  King  of  what  had  passed,  and  the 
object  of  this  revolt,  meanwhile  that  Christian  de  Gistell  and  the 
Count  of  Areschot  sallied  out  to  put  down  the  mutiny,  and  the 
Portuguese,  taking  up  arms,  prepared  to  defend  them  vigorously. 

The  two  leaders  succeeded  in  quelling  the  timiult,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  King  to  protest  their  innocence  of  the  charge  of 
participation  in  this  revolt.  The  wrath  of  the  King  had  reached 
its  height,  and  it  became  necessary  for  Areschot  and  Gistell  to  give  him 
positive  assurances  that  order  would  be  maintained  before  they  could 
pacify  him,  and  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  troops.  Alfonso  declared 
to  these  two  captains  that,  should  the  affair  continue  in  this  disordered 
state,  he  would  give  up  the  siege,  as  he  preferred  his  own  honour  to 
the  possession  of  Lisbon,  since  without  honour  the  whole  world  was  as 
nothing  to  him  ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  after  beiag  subjected  to  so  many 
indignities,  he  refused  to  associate  any  longer  with  that  faithless,  in- 
solent crowd,  capable  of  such  flagrant  acts.  At  length,  after  many 
protestations  of  loyalty  and  appeals,  he  calmed  down,  and  promised  to 
withhold  his  definite  decision  until  the  following  day. 

By  day-dawi^,  it  appears,  all  those  turbulent  spirits  had  become 
pacified.  Perchance  this  was  due  to  the  energetic  measures  and 
strong  words  used  by  Alfonso  Henry.  The  Crusaders  then  resolved 
unanimously  to  offer  a  plenaiy  satisfaction  to  the  King,  and  their  chiefs 
proceeded  to  Alfonso  I.,  to  promise  on*  oath,  on  their  part  and  of  those 
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under  their  command,  loyalty  and  homage  dviring  the  whole  time  they 
shotdd  continue  in  Portugal. 

After  this  solemn  act,  the  Crusaders  decided  to  accept  the  terms  of 
the  convention  proposed  by  the  Saracens  concerning  the  capitulation 
made  on  the  previous  day. 

It  was  then  arranged  for  three  hundred  men  to  enter  into  the  city, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  to  be  Grerman-Belgians,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  Anglo-Normans,  this  advanced  guard  to  occupy  the  kassba,  or 
castle.  The  inhabitants  were  then  to  deliver  up  all  moneys  and  other 
goods  they  possessed,  assuring  on  oath  that  nothing  else  remained  con- 
cealed. The  Crusaders  were  then  to  search  the  whole  city,  and  should 
any  money  or  valuables  be  found  besides  what  had  been  delivered  up 
in  the  kassba,  the  holder  of  such  to  be  put  to  death.  After  this  search 
had  been  effected,  the  inhabitants  would  be  permitted  to  leave  the  city 
without  being  further  molested. 

Such  was  the  convention  agreed  to  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  of 
October. 

Either  on  that  same  day  or  the  following  one  the  doors  were 
opened  to  admit  the  men  who  were  to  take  possession  of  the  kassba. 
The  Germans  and  Dutch  were  the  first  to  enter,  these  being  accompanied 
by  more  than  two  hundred,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  disorder  which 
reigned  within  the  city,  penetrated  into  it  through  the  breach  effected 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  which  had  now  been  abandoned  by  its  hapless, 
though  heroic  defenders. 

The  Anglo-Normans  came  next,  followed  by  the  Archbishop  with 
uplifted  cross,  surrounded  by  the  bishops.  Then  came  the  King  of 
Portugal,  with  the  Portuguese  and  foreign  chiefs  and  a  numerous 
retinue. 

This  procession  wended  its  way  to  the  highest  tower  of  the  castle, 
and  amid  religious  strains  the  cross  was  hoisted  up,  and  placed  within 
view  of  every  one,  as  a  sign  that  Lisbon  had  submitted  to  the  Christian 
domination.  After  this  act  the  King  traversed  the  whole  round  of  the 
walls  of  the  kassba,  probably  to  examine  the  state  of  the  fortifications. 

And  while  the  canticles  of  the  Christian  Church  were  resounding 
within  the  castle,  fearful  scenes  were  taking  place  in  the  Almedina  and 
fortified  outskirts.  It  was  vainly  attempted  to  establish  order  when 
distributing  the  spoils.  It  was  useless  to  restrain  the  ferocious  passions 
of  that  covetous,  cruel,  lawless  multitude  of  men. 

Sworn  promises,  conventionS|  and  treaties,  declarations  of  obedience 
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and  loyalty — aU  were  forgotten  in  that  moment.  It  is  said  that  the 
instigators  and  actors  in  this  scene  of  horror  were  the  Germans  and  the 
Dutch ;  but  the  former  behaviour  of  the  Anglo-Normans  induces  us 
to  believe  that  they  were  not  simply  spectators  of  the  scenes  which 
were  enacted,  or  that  they  had  suddenly  become  converted  into  models 
of  moderation  and  disinterestedness,  and  we  believe,  likewise,  that  the 
Portuguese  soldiers  at  this  juncture  joined  the  foreigners.  We  know 
for  certain  that  a  great  number  of  the.  conquering  troops  dispersed 
about  the  city,  practising  all  kinds  of  lawless  acts ;  and  along  its  maze 
of  winding  streets,  and  so  narrow  that  even  the  present  district  of 
Alfama  barely  affords  us  a  slight  idea,  amid  the  famished  crowds,  the 
unburied  dead,  the  victims  of  war,  of  sickness,  and  of  famine,  this  un- 
bridled horde  of  soldiers  proceeded,  thirsting  for  prey.  Doors  were 
broken  down,  and  houses  entered,  despoUed,  and  searched,  the  men 
flying  in  terror,  the  women  violated ;  household  effects  were  piled  up  in 
heaps  in  the  streets,  to  be  dispersed  later  on,  and  carried  away  secretly. 
In  this  state  of  confusion  the  slightest  resistance  was  punished  by  the 
sword,  and  blood  was  shed  even  when  no  resistance  could  be  offered,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Mosarabe  bishop,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  was 
beheaded,  no  doubt  because  he  attempted  to  save  the  sacred  vessels. 
Notwithstanding  the  especial  [article  of  the  convention  respecting  the 
property  of  the  Kayid,  he  was  not  only  despoiled  by  them  of  everything, 
but  was  actually  made  a  prisoner.  After  this '  first  ^outbreak  of  the 
soldiers,  the  spoliation  of  the  city  began  to  be  made  in  a  more  regular 
manner,  and  investigation  of  concealed  articles  was  made,  in  order  to 
distribute  the  spoil  with  greater  equity.  On  Friday  ended  the  sack  of 
the  city. 

The  population,  now  being  completely  despoiled,  began  to  quit  the 
city  through  the  three  doors  appointed  for  their  egress.  This  sad 
exodus  of  Saracens  lasted,  without  interruption,  until  the  following 
Thursday.  Notwithstanding  the  want  of  provisions  in  the  despoiled 
city,  8000  loads  of  wheat  and  barley  were  found  in  the  underground 
granaries,  and  12,000  measures  of  oil.  But  what  met  the  sight  in 
every  place  were  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Within  the  vast  edifice  of 
the  mofique  alone  they  found,  heaped  up,  two  hundred  dead,  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  invalids  in  the  deepest  squalor.  The  spectacle  of 
deepest  misery  offered  by  the  conquered,  whether  of  the  lower  classes 
in  those  that  had  been  left,  or  the  better  and  more  wealthy  classes  in 
those  who  sought  shelter  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  where  Islamism 
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still  held  its  sway,  was  sufficient  to  awaken  pity  in  the  lowest  and  most 
perverted  souls.  Sickness  was  making  sad  inroads :  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  alleys,  in  the  ruined  houses  and  amid  the  surrounding  vineyards, 
in  the  fields  and  on  the  sandy  plains,  the  dead  were  found,  the  booty  of 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  Among  these  were  found  many  still  living, 
who  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  dead,  in  whose  hands  were 
clasped  the  cross,  and  whose  dying  breath  pronounced  the  name  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  implored  her  aid. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Franks  these  manifestations  of  deep  Christianity 
appeared  to  them  little  short  of  a  miracle  of  sudden  conversion,  but  not 
so  with  the  Portuguese,  who  well  knew  that  the  ancient  race  of  the 
Goths  had  been  subjected  by  the  Saracens,  numbers  of  whom  had  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  city,  adopting  the  dress,  language,  customs — all 
things  excepting  their  creed;  and  this  demonstrates  the  fact  that  a  great 
number  of  Mosarabes  existed  in  the  mixed  population  of  Lisbon. 

The  moral  result  of  this  important  conquest  may  be  easily  imagined. 
The  whole  district  of  Lisbon,  forming  a  kind  of  peninsula,  with  the 
territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Tagus,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
at  once  submitted.  Although  the  Castle  of  Cintra  was  almost  in- 
accessible, from  its  position,  it  at  once  surrendered  to  Alfonso  Henry 
on  terms  of  capitulation,  before  he  had  even  assaulted  it;  and  the 
troops  which  garrisoned  the  Castle  of  Palmella  abandoned  it,  while  a 
small  body  of  troops  sent  by  the  King  of  Portugal  peacefully  took 
possession. 

After  all  these  conquests  the  Saracen  population  must  have  sensibly 
diminished.  Those  whose  circumstances  permitted  took  refuge  within 
the  province  of  Al-Kassr;  but  the  rest  were  exposed,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  of  a  war  sustained  with  ferocious  men, 
possessed  of  religious  zeal  against  the  vanquished,  and  experienced  all 
the  consequences  of  such  a  position. 

Whole  villages  were  desolated,  and  fields  were  left  uncultivated 
which  hitherto  were  productive,  and  yielded  abundant  harvest,  due  to 
the  advanced  civilisation  of  the  Arabs.  These  evil  results  of  the  con- 
quest were  in  a  great  measure  quickly  remedied.  Such  of  the  Franks 
as  did  not  return  to  their  native  countries  received  grants  of  land  to 
till  and  to  people,  subject  to  the  authority  of  their  respective  chiefs.  In 
this  manner  William  Lacomi,  or  Descomes,  with  his  soldiers,  populated 
Atouguia ;  while  Jourdain,  another  captain  of  the  Crusaders,  established 
himself  in  Lourinhan,  and  Allardo  (perchance  Adhelard)  in  Villa  Yerde. 
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Within  a  short  time  these  people,  collected  together  from  all  parts,  this 
indomitable  crowd  of  fierce  warriors,  gradually  became  accustomed  to  a 
caLner  style  of  existence,  and  in  time  completely  abandoned  the 
profession  of  arms. 

But  while  we  thus  see  Santarem  and  Lisbon  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Alfonso  I.,  the  civil  war  was  devouring  the  States  of  Mussalman 
Spain,  and  the  two  provinces  of  Al-Kassr  and  Al-Faghar  were  the  chief 
scenes  of  the  new  revolution.  The  tyranny  and  violence  exercised  by 
the  two  brothers  of  Al-Mahdi,  who  resided  in  Seville  after  its  subju- 
gation by  the  Almohade  General  Berraz,  had  begun  to  irritate  the  spirit 
of  the  Andalnsian  Saracens  against  their  new  masters.  The  former 
Governor  of  Niebla,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  last  events,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  ofBce,  also  resided  in  Seville.  Annoyed  by  these 
haughty  Almohades,  he  resolved  to  revenge  himself,  and  proceeded  to 
the  district  he  formerly  governed,  where  he  quickly  incited  Niebla  to 
rebellion.  From  thence,  marching  against  Tablada,  he  took  possession 
of  this  town  and  the  castle  called  Hian  Al-Elassr.  The  success  of  this 
undertaking  soon  produced  imitators.  Ibn  Kasi,  the  former  ally  of 
Alfonso  Henry,  who  had  but  lately  declared  himself  an  ardent  partisan 
of  the  Almohades,  now  rebelled  in  Silves,  while  Ibn  Aly  Ibn  Al-hajan 
was  doing  likewise  in  Badajoz,  and  Aly  Ibn  Isa  in  Cadiz.  In  a  word, 
the  revolution  spread  itself  with  such  force  and  rapidity  through  the 
south  and  west  of  Andalus  that  scarcely  Eonda  and  Xerez  remained 
faithfuL  The  difficulty,  however,  was  to  Tnaintain  the  independence  of 
these  small  states,  which  sprang  up  and  fell  with  equal  rapidity,  against 
the  forces  of  the  ever-victorious  Abdu-1-mumen.  Scarcely  had  the 
latter  become  acquainted  with  the  rebellion  than  he  sent  across  the  strait 
an  army  of  Almohades,  led  by  Yusuf  Ibn  Suleyman,  who  quickly 
reduced  to  obedience  Niebla  and  Tablada.  From  thence,  Yusuf  marched 
against  Silves,  which  he  took,  as  well  as  Faro,  governed  by  one  Isa  Ibn 
Maimun.  On  beholding  how  quickly  ever3rthing  pelded  to  the  general 
of  the  Ameer  of  Morocco,  Mohammed  Ibn  Aly,  the  Governor  of 
Badajoz,  sent  messengers  to  Yusuf,  bearing  rich  presents  to  implore 
pardon,  which  was  granted,  and  the  conquering  army  retired  to  Seville. 

We  have  seen  how  Palmella  fell  into  the  power  of  Alfonso  I.  with- 
out any  resistance.  The  position  of  this  castle  was,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  of  great  importance,  not  alone  as  a  stronghold,  but  also  for  its 
advantageous  situation  when  continuing  war  in  the  province  of  Al- 
%  as  it  was  the  key  to  the  territory  between  the  Bay  of  Sado  and 
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the  Tagus,  and  served  as  a  watch-tower,  or  advanced  post,  to  the  terri- 
tories of  Ahnada  and  Lisbon.     Hence  the  tract  of  land  between  the 
two  bays,  which,  flowing  on    towards    the  Atlantic,  ends  in  Cape 
Espichel,  was  well  guarded,  and  Lisbon  protected  against  any  sudden 
attack    from    the  Mussalmans,  should    their   troops  approach  along 
the  left  margin  of  the  Tagus,  in  barques  leaving  Chetawir  (Sado)  at 
night,  with  the  object  of  entering  the  port  of  the  newly  subjugated  city. 
Erom  Alcacer  do   Sal  to  Palmella  there  was  a  distance  of  six 
leagues;   this  distance  was  too  short  to  prevent  the  soldiers  of  the 
latter  castle  from  making  a  raid  into  the  ancient  Salacia,  since  it  would 
take  but  one  day  or  night  to  march  on  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
desolate  it.   Salacia  was,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Beni  TJmeyyahs  of 
Cordova,  celebrated  as  an  arsenal,  from  whence  powerful  fleets  issued 
against  the  Christians,  one  of  its  most  notable  being  that  of  Ahnansor, 
when  part  of  his  army  was  taken  to  the  Douro  for  the  expedition  to 
Compostella.     In  the  twelfth  century,  Alcacer  had  already  fallen  from 
its  former  grandeur,  but  it  was  still  noted  for  its  picturesque  site  and 
delightful  scenery.     Situated  on  the  margins  of  Chetawir,  it  supplied  a 
great  number  pf  merchant  ships,  which  were  constantly  passing  to  and 
fro  on  the  river,  whUe  its  commerce  was  considerable,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  populous  and  opulent  laborah  (Evora).     It  was  on  all 
sides  surroimded  by  extensive  pine-woods,  and  the  timber  they  yielded 
constituted  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  exportation.      The  country 
around  was  very  fertile,  and  abounded  with  cattle  for  dairy  produce 
and  for  the  market,  while  the  honey  collected  constituted  a  large  item 
of  its  wealth. 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  the  Arab  writers  of  the  twelfth 
centtuy,  in  spite  of  its  political  decadence.  Its  military  importance, 
and  the  strength  of  its  castle,  are  proved  by  the  amount  of  blood  it 
cost  the  Christians  to  conquer  it,  and  again  when  reconquering  it 
after  it  was  lost  to  them  a  second  time.  In  our  days  all  that  subsists 
are  large  blocks  of  ruined  wall  and  broken  towers,  or  tunnels  deft, 
which  seem  ready  to  fall,  and  crush  the  town  at  its  feet.  The  pine- 
woods  have  almost  disappeared,  and  the  meadows,  which  pastured  the 
herds  and  flocks,  are  now  converted  into  marshes  and  fens,  where 
corruption  breeds  and  festers.  The  deadly  fevers  which  emanate 
during  the  summer  months  impart  to  the  inhabitants  a  cadaverous 
hue,  sadly  in  harmony  with  those  colourless  fallen  stones,  the  vestiges 
of  two  great  civilisations  which  have  swept  over  that  land  during  many 
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oenturies.  A  turi^t  of  the  lofty  Saracen  tower  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
Roman  column,  while  a  Latin  inscription  faces  the  wall  of  what 
probably  was  a  Mussalman  mosque,  and  is  now  a  mean  Christian 
temple.  Buins  upon  ruins,  cemented  by  the  blood  of  many  combats, 
and  mingling  with  these  ruins  are  a  sickly,  fever-stricken  population — 
behold  all  that  remains  of  the  once  beautiful  Al-Kassr  Ibn  Abu 
Dan^I 

It  is  believed  that  from  Palmella  Alfonso  I.  proceeded  to  infest  th€( 
territoiy  of  Alcaoer.  One  of  the  means  employed  by  Christians,  whei^ 
they  desired  to  subjugate  populous  places,  was  to  devastate  their  environs. 
beforehand.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  system,  one  of  the  mosi 
notable  being  that  which  Alfonso  YI.  pursued  before  besieging  ToledS. 
In  this  way  the  population  became  impoverished,  particularly  of  victuals, 
and  hunger  very  soon  was  added  to  the  other  evils  of  a  strict  siege,  and 
powerfully  aided  the  conquerors.  Perchance,  moved  by  this  idea, 
Alfonso  I.  endeavoured  to  follow  in  the  taking  of  Alcaoer  the  same  plan 
as  he  pursued  in  the  conquest  of  Santarem ;  but  he  incurred  a  great 
risk,  from  which  he  barely  escaped. 

Followed  by  some  sixty  men  who  were  insufficiently  armed,  the 
Portagueee  prince  attempted  to  approach  that  castle.  On  being  dis- 
covered by  the  Saracens,  they  fiercely  attacked  the  Christians.  The 
Saracen  knights  outnumbered  the  Christians,  besides  which,  they  were 
aooompanied  by  many  foot-soldiers;  but  Alfonso  I.,  although  sur- 
rounded by  so  small  a  number,  did  not  decline  to  enter  the  lists.  Ages 
have  dimmed  the  memory  of  the  deeds  of  bravery  performed  in  those 
attacks ;  but  we  know  that  the  enemy  was  at  length  constrained  to 
retreat  to  Alcacer,  although  Alfonso  I.  was  wounded  in  that  perilous 
oranbat. 

We  said  that  perchance  the  King  of  Portugal  had  approached 
Salaoer,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack 
OD  the  castle.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  his  presence  there  with  such 
a  small  number  of  warriors,  insufficiently  armed  for  a  pitched  battle,  can 
be  explained.  Otherwise  the  success  obtained  in  Santarem  would  incite 
him  to  repeat  the  attempt. 

A  celebrated  Arab  historian  of  that  time  says  that  the  greater 
number  of  conquests  obtained  by  the  Lord  of  Coimbra  were  effected  in 
this  manner.  This  testimony,  coming  from  a  Mussalman  writer,  sheds 
a  greater  lustre  upon  Alfonso  I.  than  the  rapid,  dim  narratives 
aflorded  by  Christian  chroniclers.     From  the  same  writer  we  gather 
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that  this  valiant  prince  was  always  foremost  in  exposing  his  life  in 
these  nocturnal  assaults.  ''  The  way  that  this  enemy  of  God/'  says 
Ibn  Sahibi-s-salat,  ''took  the  greater  number  of  castles  (in  the 
provinces  of  Belatha  and  Al-Eiissr)  was  as  follows :  Having  selected 
the  point  of  attack,  he  would  sally  forth  on  some  dark,  tempestuous 
night  from  one  of  the  fortresses  he  resided  in,  taking  with  him  a  few 
brave  knights.  On  reaching  the  castle  he  desired  to  assail,  it  was  he 
who  would  place  the  ladder  against  the  wall,  and  he  also  be  the  first 
to  ascend.  Hardly  had  he  reached  the  parapet  of  the  wall  than  he 
listened  to  find  out  whether  the  sentinels  were  on  the  watch.  On  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  asleep,  he  used  to  approach  the  nearest  one,  and, 
with  uplifted  dagger,  constrain  him  to  pass  the  word  as  usual  to  the 
other  sentinels  that  all  was  well.  After  this,  he  awaited  for  a  sufficient 
number  to  ascend,  when,  lifting  up  his  voice,  he  would  shout  the  war- 
cry,  *  Santiago  r  (St.  James),  when  they  would  precipitately  cast  them- 
selves amid  the  people,  cutting  down  with  the  sword  all  who  attempted 
to  oppose  his  progress." 

It  was  one  of  these  d,ttacks  by  night  that  Alfonso  I.  attempted 
against  Alcacer,  but  it  proved  a  futile  one.  It  was  necessary  to  take 
possession  of  that  important  town  by  sheer  force,  and  we  know  that 
at  this  time  he  had  not  sufficient  forces  at  command.  The  capital  and 
blood  which  the  conquest  of  Lisbon  had  entailed,  the  nimibers  of 
Crusaders  who  must  have  left  the  country  to  conduct  a  fieet  of  two 
hundred  sails  to  the  east,  the  troops  needed  to  garrison  the  castles  and 
defend  the  cities  he  so  rapidly  conquered,  the  great  number  of  Franks 
who  remained  to  perform  rural  works  and  for  the  establishment  of 
colonies  in  Estremadura — all  this  diminished  the  number  of  men,  fit 
and  experienced,  to  enter  into  campaigns  on  the  plains  of  Alemtejo,  as 
a  commencement  to  besieging  Alcacer.  Hence  the  obvious  silence  of 
contemporary  memoirs  concerning  the  events  which  took  place  during 
the  years  immediate  to  the  conquest  of  the  territories  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Atlantic.  At  that  epoch  history  was  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  wars,  and  the  men  brought  before  us  also  we^  usually 
warriors;  and,  in  truth,  warfare  not  only  constituted  generally  the 
state  of  society,  but  likewise  warfare  became  an  actual  necessity  and 
the  first  needs  of  a  poor  and  circrunscribed  country,  as  it  could  not 
otherwise  exist,  imless,  by  extending  itself  at  the  expense  of  the 
Saracens,  it  grew  and  acquired  greater  strength.  Hence,  when  princes 
became  wearied  of  continual  warfare,  and  laid  down  their  anus  to 
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restore  their  exhausted  energies,  histoiy  no  longer  follows  their 
steps,  unless  they  appear  again  on  the  arena  of  the  battle-fields.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  meagre  contemporary  memoirs  tell  us  nothing, 
or  very  little,  concerning  the  events  of  the  ten  years  which  elapsed 
from  the  taking  of  Lisbon  until  the  Christians  attained  to  take 
possession  of  Alcacer.  The  active  spirit  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
must,  however,  have  been  directed  towards  the  administration  of  the 
ooontiy  and  its  internal  af&irs,  more  especially  to  the  restoration 
of  the  provinces  newly  incorporated  to  his  dominions,  and  which 
neeeasaiily  were  desolated  by  the  combats  and  raids  practised. 

Ajb  we  said  before,  many  foreigners  came  in  the  fleet  of  Count  de 
Areschot,  and  continued  in  Lisbon  after  it  was  taken.  Many  of  these, 
later  on,  established  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  province.  The 
orders  of  knighthood  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  corporations 
were  liberally  dowered  in  the  newly  acquired  lands.  Below  Leiria, 
towards  the  west,  was  founded  about  this  epoch  (1153)  the  Monastery 
of  Alcoba^a,  which  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  Portugal,  and 
to  these  monks  was  due  the  cultivation  of  an  extensive  part  of  Estre- 
madura  Alta,  which  hitherto  had  been  a  vast  solitude,  and  for  a  great 
length  of  time  served  as  a  neutral  ground  to  both  Christians  and 
Saracens. 

And  while  under  these  powerful  corporations,  towns  and  villages 
were  springing  up,  attracting  to  them  new  colonists  from  other  lands 
and  from  other  districts  on  the  north,  the  King  continued  to  apportion 
among  his  soldiers  the  estates,  situated  in  the  principal  places, 
belonging  to  the  Saracens  who  had  died  dining  the  wrestling,  or  who 
had  forsaken  a  country  imder  servitude  to  the  enemy.  At  the  same 
time,  such  of  the  Mussalmans  as  accepted  the  yoke  of  the  Christian 
continued  to  enjoy  their  properties,  under  the  denomination  of  Mwitob 
forrot  (exempted  Moors),  and,  after  a  few  years,  obtained  especial  con- 
cewions,  which  entitled  them  to  protection  from  any  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors. 

Scarcely  had  four  years  elapsed  from  the  taking  of  Lisbon  when 
the  King  of  Portugal  prepared  to  continue  the  war.  As  his  forces 
bad  become  lessened,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  he  en- 
deavoured to  increase  his  army  with  foreigners  by  effecting  levies  in 
England.  Islamism,  against  which  he  ever  combated,  imparted  the 
character  of  a  Crusade  to  any  expedition  that  came  to  aid  the  prince ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  under  pretext  of  militating  against  the  enemies 
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of  the  Cross  that  he  principally  attracted  to  his  army  the  undaunted 
warriors  of  Northern  Europe.  Gilbert,  an  English  priest,  who  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  departed  for  Great 
Britain  in  1151,  to  preach  a  new  Crusade  against  Seville — ^that  is  to  say, 
against  the  dominions  of  the  Almohades  in  Spain,  whose  capital  it 
was. 

The  efforts  of  Gilbert,  it  appears,  were  crowned  with  success,  and  a 
fleet  left  England'  for  Portugal ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  his 
auxiliaries,  Alfonso  proceeded  to  besiege  Alcaoer  in  that  same  year 
or  the  following  one.  But  the  undertaking  failed,  owing  to  the 
energetic  resistance  offered  by  its  defenders ;  and,  we  believe,  the  fleet 
of  Crusaders  returned  to  England  without  effecting  any  conquest. 

But  although  repulsed,  Alfonso  did  not  desist  from  his  project, 
and  renewed  the  attempt  in  the  year  1157.  This  attempt  occasioned 
the  coming  of  another  fleet,  which,  proceeding  on  the  northern  sea, 
was  directed  towards  Syria.  In  these  long  voyages  the  coasts  of  the 
Peninsula  afforded  to  the  storm-beaten  voyagers  safe  harbours,  and 
where  they  could  revictual  their  ships  within  the  vast  ports.  Among 
these,  none  equalled  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  on  account  of  its 
situation ;  hence,  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Lisbon,  this  port 
became  more  generally  frequented  by  the  fleeta  which  followed  the 
route  to  the  East.  With  the  object  in  view  of  gaining  Alcaoer,  he 
aided  the  new  expedition,  in  order  to  renew  his  attempt,  which, 
however,  also  proved  unsuccessful. 

These  events  are  so  shortly  narrated  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Goths 
that  we  scarcely  can  credit  the  statement  that  this  fleet  was  the  one 
belonging  to  the  Count  of  Handers,  Thierry,  or  Theoderic  of  Alsace, 
which,  in  the  year  1157,  started  for  Syria.  The  arrival  of  Thierry 
in  Portugal  at  that  juncture  probably  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous 
tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  Crusaders  who  assisted  in  the  taking 
of  Lisbon. 

Alcacer  fell,  however,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1158.  This  castle, 
whose  ruins  still  subsist  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  its  solidity — ^which 
had  resisted  the  united  forces  of  Alfonso  I.  and  the  fleets  of  England 
and  Flanders — at  length  surrendered,  after  sixty  days*  siege,  to  the 
forces  alone  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  According  to  Arab  historians, 
the  garrison  was  put  to  death,  but  from  the  Christian  memoirs  we 
gather  that,  after  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  it  was  permitted  to  the 
Saracen  garrison  to  retire  to  the  interior  of  the  Gharb,  thus  leaving  to 
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their  oo-religionista  the  melancholy  certainty  that  the  territory  of  the 
province  of  Al-Kassr  would  eventually  be  taken  by  the  impetuous  Ibn 


But  while  the  small  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  extending  itself  to 
the  south  and  the  east,  the  powerful  monarchies  of  Leon  and  Castillo 
received  a  deep  shock  in  the  death  of  Alfonso  VII.  (1167).  This 
monarch,  in  spite  of  the  perturbations  he  had  experienced,  divided, 
before  his  death,  the  vast  States  between  his  two  sons.  Castille, 
with  all  the  provinces  it  included,  he  gave  to  his  eldest  son ;  while  to 
his  second  son,  Ferdinand,  he  left  Leon,  with  Galicia  and  Estre- 
madura.  It  appears  that  some  petty  discords  arose  between  the 
brothers,  but  there  was  no  open  rupture.  The  Kings  of  Castille  and 
Leon  met  in  Sahagun,  and  there  they  celebrated  a  covenant  calculated 
not  only  to  maintain  peace  within  their  respective  States,  but  likewise 
regulate  the  limits  of  their  conquests  in  the  future,  and  afford  mutual 
aid  in  their  wars,  defensive  and  offensive.  This  covenant  is  of  especial 
interest  to  our  history,  as  it  reveals  that,  although  Alfonso  had  tacitly 
consented  to  the  independence  of  Portugal,  he  nevertheless  had  made 
a  mental  reservation,  in  the  hope  of  yet  bringing  his  cousin  to 
submission,  confiding  this  thought  to  his  sons,  or  else  they  newly 
took  up  the  former  idea.  It  is  certain  that  by  the  treaty  made  in 
Sahagun,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1158,  between  Sancho  and  Ferdinand, 
they  both  promised  not  to  sign  any  treaty  or  convention  disadvan- 
tageous to  either,  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  unless  by  mutual 
consent.  In  the  event  of  conquering  the  States  of  their  cousin,  which, 
it  seems,  they  seriously  intended  doing,  they  were  to  divide  the  said 
States  equally  between  themselves,  the  King  of  Leon  to  make  the 
division,  and  the  King  of  Castille  to  choose  which  portion  he  desired. 
As  regarded  the  acquisitions  in  Saracen  territory,  Ferdinand  was  to  take 
poesession  of  the  modem  Portuguese  provinces  of  Alemtejo  and 
Algarve,  with  the  territories  of  Niebla,  Montanches,  and  Merida,  while 
the  conquests  effected  from  these  places  to  the  east  were  to  appertain 
to  the  crown  of  Castille. 

The  death  of  Sancho,  which  took  place  a  few  months  after  this 
treaty  was  signed,  altered  all  the  designs  of  aggrandisement  projected 
by  the  two  brothers.  The  King  of  Castille  left  a  son  imder  age,  who 
became  Alfonso  YIII.,  sumamed  the  Noble.  Under  pretext  of  his 
right  to  the  tutorship  of  his  nephew,  Ferdinand  took  advantage  of  the 
discords  which  this  event  gave  rise  to  among  the  nobles,  to  enter,  with 
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armed  forces,  into  the  territory  of  Castille,  where,  during  the  civil 
wars,  which  were  continued  for  some  years,  he  took  possession  of 
Toledo.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamitous  events,  produced  hy  ambition, 
the  empire  of  the  Almohades  was  becoming  consolidated  in  Mussal- 
man  Spain.  Meanwhile,  the  adversary  of  the  Almoravides,  who 
vainly  disputed  what  remained  of  his  dominions  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Andalus,  and  of  the  Christians,  who  were  enemies  far  more 
formidable  and  dangerous,  Abdu-1-mumen,  engaged  in  crushing  down 
rebellions  in  Africa,  and  widening  in  that  region  the  frontiers  of  his 
dominion,  sustained  the  war  beyond  the  sea  by  his  generaJs.  Ibn 
Ghaniyyah,  the  lajst  illustrious  defender  of  the  Lamtunite  dynasty, 
perished  in  a  combat  on  the  Yega  of  Granada  (1148),  after  losing 
Cordova  and  nearly  all  the  other  important  places.  Casting  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  Alfonso,  whose  victorious  arms  had  reached  even  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  he  reduced  Almeria  in  the 
same  year  that  his  cousin  took  possession  of  Lisbon,  the  Almoravides 
had  done  nought  else  but  contribute  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
Leonese  Monarchy,  while  they  were,  nevertheless,  unable  to  avert  their 
own  ruin.  Ambitious,  like  Alfonso  VII.,  the  King  of  Portugal  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  contentions  existing  between  these  two  rival 
parties,  which  enabled  him  to  further  his  own  designs. 

The  history  of  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  from  the  taking  of 
Almeria  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  is  a  long  series  of  devastations 
effected  by  the  Christians  on  the  south  of  the  Peninsula.  Yainly  did 
the  Spanish  Mussalmans,  who  were  of  the  party  of  the  Almohades, 
send  numerous  deputations  to  the  powerful  Ameer  of  Morocco,  bearing 
protestations  of  unlimited  adhesion  and  obedience,  beseeching  him, 
meanwhile,  to  send  forces  to  Spain  capable  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  infidel  prince.  He  listened  to  them  all ;  he  treated 
them  most  graciously,  and  dismissed  them  with  rich  presents  and 
great  promises.  He  even  came  as  far  as  Ceuta,  to  show  that  he 
desired  to  cross  the  strait ;  but  suddenly  he  marched  from  thence  to 
the  east  of  Ma\u:itania  to  continue  his  victories,  and  retrenched  the  aid 
afforded  to  the  Spanish  Saracens  by  ordering  forces  to  surround  Al- 
meria by  sea  and  by  land.  These  proved  sufficient  to  resist  Alfonso  VIII., 
who  vainly  attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  but  not  strong  enough  to 
prevent  the  enemies  from  reducing  other  places,  such  as  Baeza  and 
Ubeda,  which  the  Emperor  took  possession  of  during  the  siege.  In 
the  same  year  as  the  death  of  Alfonso  occurred,  Almeria  at  length  fell 
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into  the  hands  of  Cid  Abu  Said,  son  of  the  Ameer  AI-Muminin,  whom 
the  latter  had  placed  at  the  head  of  that  expedition. 

The  conquest  of  the  ancient  Salada,  without  need  of  foreign  aid, 
necessarily  increased  the  confidence  of  the  Portuguese  warriors  in  the 
prowess  and  skill  of  their  chief ;  and  the  terror  produced  by  so  many 
reverses  continued  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  Mussalmans,  while  it 
exalted  the  military  reputation  of  Alfonso  I.,  which  in  brilliancy 
excelled  that  of  any  of  the  princes  of  Christian  Spain,  on  accoimt  of  his 
victories  and  rapid  conquests. 

In  the  prime  of  life  he  saw  nearly  all  his  designs  realised,  and  his 
name  appears  in  history,  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  protracted  death 
agony  of  Spanish  Islamism,  like  to  an  angel  of  extermination,  yet  with 
full  confidence  in  his  own  destiny.  But,  in  order  to  verify  facts  which 
are  uniformly  narrated  by  Arab  historians,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
that,  after  the  conquest  of  Alcacer,  the  victorious  Christians  penetrated 
like  a  torrent  into  the  interior  of  modem  Alemtejo,  and  that  in  this 
first  invasion  some  of  the  important  towns  submitted,  among  them 
Evora  and  Beja.  The  latter,  which  was  taken  in  December,  1150,  was 
abandoned  four  months  later,  the  conquerors  first  dismantling  the 
fortifications. 

The  glory  and  renown  which  Alfonso  I.  had  acquired  naturally 
induced  the  other  princes  of  Christian  Spain  to  seek  an  alliance  with 
Portugal,  not  only  in  a  political  sense,  but  with  its  valiant  prince  in 
dose  domestic  relations.  The  King  of  Portugal  lost  his  Queen  D. 
Mathilde,  or  Mafalda,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1158,  shortly  after  the 
taking  of  Alcacer,  leaving  a  son  and  three  daughters,  Sancho, 
Mafalda,  Urraca,  and  Theresa,  all  in  their  infancy.  Besides  these, 
there  were  three  who  died  at  a  tender  age,  D.  Sancha  and  D.  Henry 
and  John.     Sancho  (called  formerly  Martin)  was  bom  in  1154. 

The  Count  of  Barcelona,  Haymund  Berenguer,  had  married 
Petronilha,  the  Queen  of  Aragon,  who  bore  a  son  called,  like  his 
father,  Raymund  Berenguer,  who  inherited  the  States  of  Barcelona  and 
Aragon,  ascending  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Alfonso  II.  This 
prince  was  a  Uttle  older  than  Mafalda,  and  his  father  wished  to 
betroth  him  to  the  Portuguese  Infanta.  With  that  object  he  departed 
to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  in  spite  of  the  wars  which  he  was  then 
engaged  in  with  the  South  of  France,  to  arrange  this  alliance  with 
Alfonso  I. 

These    princes  met  in  Tuy  on  the  30th  of  January,   1160,   and 
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in  presence  of  various  prelates  and  barons  of  Portugal,  Aragon,  and 
other  parts  of  Spain,  was  celebrated  the  contract  of  marriage,  which, 
however,  the  death  of  the  princess  prevented  its  realisation. 

In  the  civil  discords  which  were  rising  up  between  Oastille  and 
Leon,  due  to  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  Ferdinand  II.,  this  prince, 
abandoning  the  idea  of  conquering  with  which  he  had  ascended  the 
throne,  now  strove  to  ally  himself  also  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
the  interview  in  Tuy  with  the  Count  of  Barcelona  was  followed  in  that 
same  year  by  others  in  Cella-N*ova  with  the  Leonese  king.  No 
especial  memoir  remains  to  us  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  that  con- 
ference, but  it  is  supposed  that  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  D.  XJrraca 
with  the  King  of  Leon  was  arranged,  as  it  actually  took  place  in 
1165. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  princes,  who  were  bent  upon  prosecuting 
their  conquests  along  the  Mussalman  territories,  should  confer  about 
the  future  demarcation  of  their  respective  States,  as  the  rapid  triumphs 
of  Alfonso  I.,  who  was  already  lord  of  the  province  of  Al-Kassr,  might 
very  possibly  proceed  with  his  arms  to  the  very  heart  of  Andalusia, 
and  on  his  way  take  possession  of  the  parts  already  conquered  by  Leon 
and  Oastille,  induces  us  to  infer  that  the  question  of  limitation  was  one 
of  the  chief  subjects  of  the  meeting  of  the  princes.  The  great  object, 
however,  which  compelled  the  King  of  Leon  to  seek  an  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Portugal  was  to  keep  bim  favourably  disposed  to  his 
attempt  of  usurpation  in  Oastille. 

But  these  important  alliances,  which  bore  such  evident  testimony 
to  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  now  received 
a  rude  shock.  '  The  w^jneer  of  Morocco,  when  he  concluded  the 
conquest  of  Eastern  Mauritania,  resolved  to  cross  over  to  Spain, 
where  the  fortune  of  war  was  adverse  to  the  Mussalman  armsy 
particularly  in  the  west.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1160 
he  ordered  his  son  Abu  Said,  the  Wali  of  Granada,  to  increase  the 
fortifications  of  Gibraltar.  When  this  had  been  effected,  the  Ameer 
crossed  the  •strait  with  an  army,  and  resided  there  for  some  time 
(1161).  Throughout  Andalus  the  fame  of  the  conquests  of  Ibn  Errik, 
and  the  devastations  effected  in  the  territories  of  the  Gharb,  were 
the  themes  of  all,  and  Abdu-1-mumen  came  to  avenge  the  affronts 
done  to  Islamism.  He  sent  to  the  western  frontiers  18,000  Almohade 
knights,  commanded  by  Abu  Mohammed  Abdullah  Ibn  Hafas.  On 
entering  the  province  of  Al-Kassr  the  King  Alfonso  I.  came  out  to 
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meet  him;  but  the  Portuguese  squadrons  were  unable,  however,  to 
resist  the  impetus  of  the  veteran  warriors  of  Abdu-1-mumen,  well 
inured  to  war  in  their  repeated  victories  of  Africa.  The  defeated 
Christians  left  6,000  dead  on  the  battle-field,  besides  a  great 
number  of  prisoners.  The  result  of  this  event  was  the  loss  of 
the  towns  they  had  taken  possession  of  in  the  interior  of  modem 
Alemtejo.  The  conquerors,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  did  not 
proceed  further,  and  the  Ameer  Al-mumen  commanded  Ibn  Haf ss  to 
retire,  nominating  Mohammed  Aly  Al  Hadj  wali  of  the  Gharb 
and  defender  of  the  frontiers. 

But  in  spite  of  this  great  reverse,  it  was  not  easy  to  abate  the 
valour  of  a  people  full  of  youth  and  energy,  whose  life  was  spent  in 
strifes  and  perils  of  a  continuous  war.  The  wrestling  with  the  Mus- 
Salmans  was  renewed  in  the  following  year,  while  Abdu-1-mumen 
returned  to  Africa,  with  the  object  of  visiting  the  capital  and  resting 
from  his  fatigues.  The  raids  and  incursions  of  the  Christians  com- 
menced in  the  land  of  Gharb,  where  the  vestiges  still  subsisted  of  past 
invasions;  but  now  the  King  of  Portugal  and  his  noblemen  were 
engaged,  it  appears,  in  repairing  the  losses  of  the  past  year,  leaving 
to  their  subordinates  the  continuance  of  these  algaraa  or  entries, 
which,  as  they  carried  desolation  to  the  fields  and  unfortified  places, 
opened  a  path  to  important  conquests  of  cities  and  castles,  defended  by 
numerous  garrisons.  The  conquest  of  Beja  was  due  to  the  municipal 
troops,  and  of  the  fortress,  which,  broken  up  some  three  years  before, 
must  have  been  rebuilt  by  the  Saracens.  A  body  of  burghers,  or  rural 
knights,  led  by  one  Fernando  Gon9alves,  marched  against  the  city  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and,  during  a  sudden  nocturnal  attack,  took  posses- 
sion of  Beja  at  the  end  of  November,  1162. 

Evora,  in  those  days,  was  the  most  important  city  after  Badajoz, 
the  capital  of  the  province.  Vast  and  well  populated,  surrounded  by 
walls,  the  castle  which  proudly  stood  on  its  height  constituted  its  principal 
defence.  Its  environs  were  considered  singularly  fertile,  its  chief 
productions  being  cereals,  all  kinds  of  pulse,  and  herds  >  while  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  was  kept  up  of  exports  and  imports,  which  rendered 
it  wealthy,  and  its  mosque  was  truly  magnificent. 

Having  been  entered  by  the  Christians,  after  the  conquest  of 
Alcaoer,  during  their  first  impetus,  the  Almohade  troops  very  quickly 
replaced  Islamism ;  but  the  hour  when  the  Cross  should  be  lifted  up 
OB  the  pinnacle  of  its  celebrated  mosque  had  already  struck. 
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Tradition  invests  with  poetic  circumstances  the  simple  history  of 
the  captain  of  highwaymen  who  took  it.  If  we  credit  the  legends 
written  at  a  more  recent  age,  Giraldo,  the  hero  of  romance — ^who,  on 
account  of  his  marvellous  daring,  had  obtained  the  surname  of 
SeTnpovoor  (Fearless) — ^was  a  noble  knight,  who,  on  account  of  various 
crimes,  had  forsaken  the  service  of  Alfonso  I.,  and  had  joined,  in 
Alemtejo,  a  band  of  men  who  obeyed  him.  Kemorse  and  shame  of  his 
evil  life  induced  him  to  undertake  a  glorious  undertaking,  the  happy 
results  of  which  should  effect  a  moral  restoration.  This  was  to  be  the 
taking  of  Evora.  The  narrative  of  this  conquest  is  simOar  to  the 
taking  of  Santarem,  and,  perchance,  was  an  imitation.  Eestored  to 
the  favour  of  the  prince,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Alcaide  of 
the  city,  which  with  such  skill  and  daring  he  subjected  to  the 
Christian  domination.  The  Chronicles  of  the  Goths,  however,  scarcely 
tell  us  more  than  that,  in  1166,  Evora  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
Giraldo  Sempavor  and  his  associates,  and  that  he  afterwards  delivered  it 
up  to  Alfonso  I.  The  silence  of  other  contemporary  writers  concerning 
Giraldo  being  the  conqueror  of  Evora  might  induce  some  suspicion 
even  of  the  fabulous  event,  although  reduced  to  its  primitive 
simplicity. 

The  royal  troops  paced  anew  the  territory  of  the  Province  of  Al- 
Kaasr,  the  complete  conquest  of  which  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
taking  of  Evora  and  Beja,  or,  rather,  rendered  inevitable  in  view  of  the 
absence  of  aid  from  beyond  the  sea.  Abdu-1-mumen  died  in  Sal6  (1163), 
where  he  had  mustered  together  a  numerous  army  to  pass  over  to  Spain. 
His  son  Yusuf  Abu  Jacub,  whom  he  elected  to  succeed  him,  was  at  the 
time  in  Seville,  and  he  at  once  departed  for  Africa,  where  he  was 
acclaimed  Ameer ;  but  the  resistance  offered  by  his  brothers,  who  were 
excluded  from  the  throne,  and  various  mutinies  which  successively 
occurred  in  those  parts,  prevented  Yusuf  for  some  years  from  attending 
to  the  defence  of  the  western  frontier  of  Andalus.  But  now  that  Alfonso 
I.  was  under  no  fear  of  the  Almohades  of  Africa,  he  newly  invaded  the 
Mussalman  territories.  Christian  memoirs  briefly  allude  to  these 
conquests,  which  were  effected  in  1176,  of  Moura,  Serpa,  and  Alconchel 
beyond  the  Guadiana,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Castle  of  Coruche 
between  Evora  and  the  Tagus.  A  contemporary  Arab  writer  relates 
with  greater  length  the  rapid  series  of  triumphs  which  robbed  Islamism 
of,  perchance,  the  best  part  of  the  Gharb.  According  to  this  writer, 
the  King  of  Portugal  sped  as  far  as  TrujOlo,  which  he  took  by  stratagem 
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in  April  or  May,  1165.  The  same  fate  awaited  Evora  in  September  or 
October  following.  Caceres  surrendered  in  January,  1166,  and  the 
Christians  in  the  spring  became  masters  of  the  Castle  of  Muntajech 
and  the  towns  of  Sheberina  and  Jelmanyah. 

The  narrative  of  the  Arab  historian  who  lived  near  the  theatre  of 
war  does  not  contradict,  but  completes  and  illustrates  the  details  con> 
oeming  these  successes.  The  history  of  Ibn  Sahibi  informs  us  of  the 
daring  and  impetus  of  the  invasion  which  the  King  of  Portugal 
attempted  at  this  juncture.  It  appears  the  army  had  passed  the 
modem  frontier  of  Portugal  by  old  Alemtejo  to  the  north  of  Badajoz, 
following  along  Spanish  Estremadura  in  a  line  from  west  to  east  of 
more  than  twenty  leagues  in  length,  and  retroceding  obliquely,  to  occupy 
the  strongholds  of  Alconchel  and  Serpa,  situated  on  the  left  margin  of 
the  river  Guadiana. 

By  thus  establishing  his  frontiers  beyond  this  river,  Alfonso  I. 
secured  the  dominion  of  the  whole  territory  of  modem  Alemtejo  as 
soon  as  he  could  take  possession  of  Badajoz,  where  a  strong  garrison 
would  defend  the  north  of  the  province,  bordered  to  the  right  of  Badajoz 
by  Lower  Beira,  or  ancient  Portugal.  As  regards  Caceres  and  Trujillo 
(Tordjala),  the  silence  which  the  ancient  Chroniclers  maintain  concern- 
ing these  conquests  convinces  us  that  they  were  destroyed  or  abandoned. 
The  ruin  of  Trujillo  was  equivalent  to  a  great  victory.  Tordjala,  which 
the  Arabs  compared  to  a  theatre  of  war  on  account  of  its  solid  ramparts, 
was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  restless,  brave  men,  whose  sole  occupation, 
whether  high  or  low  bom,  was  making  continual  algaraa  with  the  object 
of  devastating  and  sacking  the  territories  of  the  Christians. 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  Leon,  who  had  taken  possession  of  part  of 
the  States  of  his  nephew  the  King  of  Castille,  was  stUl  in  arms  with 
the  subjects  who  had  continued  faithful  to  the  youthful  prince.  During 
the  varied  fortune  of  the  war  he  sustained  since  the  year  1160,  the 
imion  celebrated  by  Ferdinand  II.  with  the  daughter  of  Alfonso  I.  did 
not  suffice  to  allow  him  to  obtain  his  ends.  These  family  ties,  far  from 
serving  to  bind  by  mutual  affection  the  spirits  of  father  and  son-in-law, 
and  thereby  establish  a  lasting  peace  between  the  two  States,  acted  in  a 
diverse  manner,  and  scarcely  from  that  epoch  did  discords  cease. 

We  know  not  in  a  distinct  manner  what  the  real  motive  was  which 
finallj  induced  a  violent  war  to  break  out  between  the  two  princes.  It 
IB  said  that  a  servant  or  familiar  of  Alfonso  I.,  moved  by  some  offence 
he  received  from  him,  fled  to  the  Court  of  the  Leonese  prince,  and 
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persuaded  him  to  found  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  from  whence  Ferdinand  II. 
effected  great  devastations  to  Portugal. 

Aa  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  D.  Urraca  was  celebrated  in 
1165,  we  must  suppose  that  these  dissensions  took  place  previous  to 
the  union,  as  the  erection  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo  appears  to  coincide  with 
that  date,  and  the  Tudan  and  Toledan  Chronicles  narrate  the  wrestling 
between  the  two  kings  as  commencing  after  that  event.  Moreover,  the 
Portuguese  troops  were  engaged  during  part  of  1165  and  the  following 
jear  in  conquering  both  sides  of  the  Guadiana,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
likely  that  Alfonso  I.  should  risk  his  States  by  declaring  war  at  this 
juncture  to  the  powerful  King  of  Leon.  Hence  the  events  which  we 
shall  describe  necessarily  took  place  after  1166. 

Sancho,  the  only  son  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  was  over  twelve 
years  of  age.  In  view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  it  was  needful  that 
the  heir  to  the  throne  should  be  educa1>ed  in  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  his  youth  spent  in  witnessing  the  terrible  scenes  of  war,  devas- 
tations, conflagrations,  and  deaths ;  to  harden  his  limbs  in  the  rough 
life  of  the  camp,  and  close  his  spirit  to  all  tender  feelings  and  desires 
of  repose.  But  remembering,  probably,  the  sad  example  of  Sancho, 
the  beloved  son  of  Alfonso  YII.,  slain  by  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  in 
Ucles,  the  King  of  Portugal  did  not  wish  the  Infante  to  receive  his 
first  lessons  of  war  in  the  Gharb,  where  death  or  captivity  was  equally 
dreaded.  Hence,  on  arranging  an  expedition  against  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
he  ordered  Sancho  to  accompany  the  army  sent  out  for  the  purpose. 

At  this  juncture  the  resistance  of  the  CastiUians  against  the 
usurpation  of  King  Ferdinand  II.  had  ajssiuned  great  proportions,  and 
the  partisans  of  Alfonso  YIII.  had  taken  possession,  in  1166,  of 
Toledo,  the  capital  of  the  States  belonging  to  the  youthful  prince. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  which  feU  on  the  Leonese 
king,  the  news  came  to  him  of  a  new  adversary  who  was  coming  to 
complicate  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Besides  the  moral  gifts  of 
piety,  simplicity,  liberality,  and  benignity,  which  the  ancient  historians 
ascribe  to  him,  Ferdinand  was  dowered  with  undaunted  braveiy,  a 
virtue  common  at  that  epoch.  In  that  difficulty  he  did  not  lose  heart, 
but,  leaving  the  larger  portion  of  his  army  to  sustain  the  war  against 
his  nephew,  he  proceeded  with  the  remainder  to  meet  the  forces  which 
were  nominally  commanded  by  his  brother-in-law.  The  Portuguese 
had  rapidly  advanced,  and  were  already  traversing  the  territory  adjacent 
to  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  when  they  encountered  the  Leonese,  who  had  come 
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to  receive  him.  A  battle  took  place  on  a  spot  called  Arganal,  dose 
to  the  threatened  town.  The  King  of  Leon  was  victorious,  and  Sancho 
was  forced  to  fly,  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers  remaining  prisoners ;  but 
Ferdinand  liberated  them,  either  through  generosity  of  spirit  or,  what 
is  more  natural,  to  soften  by  this  means  the  wrath  of  his  father-in-law, 
whose  fiery  character  he  well  knew. 

But  Alfonso  I.,  irritated  by  the  affair  of  Arganal,  accompanied  by 
the  Infante,  personally  opened  the  campaign  along  the  frontier  of 
Gialicia  with  the  veterans  who  had  assisted  hm  to  obtain  so  many 
victories.  Crossing- the  Minho,  Alfonso  I.  assaUed  the  city  of  Tuy,  and 
took  possession  of  it.  Its  cathedral,  where  the  garrison  attempted  to 
resist,  was  attacked  and  violated  ;  and  the  invading  army,  proceeding  to 
the  north,  quickly  subjugated  the  districts  of  Toronho  up  to  the 
margins  of  Lerez.  Then  returning  to  the  east,  the  King  of  Portugal 
took  possession  of  the  territory  of  Limia,  where  the  Portuguese,  becom- 
ing divided,  simultaneously  attacked  both  districts. 

Meanwhile  that  Alfonso  I.  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oastle 

Sandino  in  consequence  of  a  terrible  tempest,  which  the  superstitious  of 

that  age  ascribed  to  Saint  Bosendo,  the  protector  of  the  monks  of 

Gellanova,  upon  whose  seigniority  this  castle  was  built,  the  Cotmt 

Yelaaco  was  taking  possession  by  stratagem  of  those  of  Santa  Cruz  and 

Monte  Leboreiro.     In  order  to  secure  those  conquests,  Alfonso  Henry 

ordered  a  new  castle  to  be  quickly  erected,  that  of  Cedofeita,  dose  to 

Gellanova,  where  part  of  the  monks  in  terror  had  fled  to  Leon.     The 

violent  acts  practised  by  the  conquerors  in  that  district  were  unbearable, 

and    a   contemporary  writer  compares  the  rude  proceeding  of  the 

Portuguese  king  to  that  of  Pharaoh.     Leaving  the  Count  Yalasco  in 

Cedofeita,  and  garrisoning  the  castles  in  those  two  districts,  Alfonso  I. 

retreated  to  Portugal,  it  appears,  with  the  intention  of  continuing  the 

war  with  the  Saracens  on  the  southern  frontier. 

Ferdinand  meanwhile  marched  to  the  north  of  Galida,  resolved 
upon  expelling  the  Portuguese  out  of  that  province,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  Castle  of  Cedofeita.  It  was  a  stronghold  and  well  guarded,  and 
the  resistance  was  becoming  obstinate  and  protracted,  when  nature 
intervened  in  the  wrestling.  One  dark,  tempestuous  night  a  thimder- 
bolt  fell  on  the  prindpal  tower  of  the  castle,  striking  the  garrison  of 
croas-bowmen.  Terrified  by  that  awful  spectacle,  the  rest  of  the 
defenders  of  Cedofeita  surrendered  the  following  day  without  com- 
bating.   Whether  the  King  of  Leon  was  able  to  reduce  other  places 
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taken  by  the  Portuguese  is  unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  even  in 
1169  the  two  districts  of  Toronho  and  Limia  were  still  considered 
subject  to  the  King  of  Portugal. 

The  prosperous  reign  of  this  illustrious  warrior  had  reached  to  its 
height.  The  extent  of  his  dominions  now  equalled  modern  Portugal, 
because,  although  the  dominion  of  the  territory  which  is  now  called 
Algarve  was  still  wanting  to  him,  this  want  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  last  conquest  beyond  the  Minho.  Successful  in  nearly  all  the 
undertakings  which  he  personally  conducted,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
injustice  to  ascribe  it  only  to  chance,  as,  indeed,  he  undisputably 
surpassed  in  military  talent  and  firmness  of  purpose. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  had  the  alliance  he  had  entered  into 
been  as  sincere  as  it  appears  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  King  of  Leon,  or 
had  he  been  less  blinded  by  political  conveniences,  he  would  have 
averted  the  grievous  event  which  embittered  the  declining  days  of  his 
life  and  placed  in  jeopardy  the  independence  of  the  country  which  had 
been  conquered  at  the  price  of  so  much  blood  and  fatigue. 

While  Ferdinand  fought  to  regain  the  castles  held  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  Toronho  and  Limia,  Alfonso  entered  anew  with  his  army 
into  the  Saracen  territory  of  the  Gharb,  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
subdue  in  his  former  invasion  of  1166.  In  the  spring  of  1169  the  King 
of  Portugal  attacked  Badajoz.  This  city,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  was  still  a  principal  town, 
although  its  environs,  which  at  one  time  were  more  populated  than 
the  city  itself,  were  now  deserted  in  consequence  of  the  civil  discords. 
The  news  of  the  expedition  of  his  father-in-law  reached  the  ears  of  the 
King  of  Leon.  To  him  belonged  Badajoz  by  two  titles.  First,  in  the 
convention  or  treaty  of  limitation  made  between  the  two  princes  (pro- 
bably in  Cellanova)  respecting  the  new  conquests,  Badajoz,  it  was 
arranged,  should  appertain  to  the  Leonese  crown ;  secondly,  the  dwellers 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Gharb  had  placed  it  under  the  prbtection  of 
Ferdinand,  the  €k>vemor  of  the  dty  submitting  as  a  vassal  tributary 
to  him.  Sworn  treaties  and  covenants,  like  to  all  moral  bonds,  are  but 
weak  barriers  against  political  calculations,  and  the  subjugation  of 
Badajoz  enabled  Alfonso  I.  to  continue  his  brilliant  conquests,  be- 
cause he  thus  completed  the  line  of  stronghold  which  secured  him  the 
possession  of  the  left  margin  of  the  Guadiana,  and  almost  the  whole 
western  frontier  of  Andalusia.  For  this  very  reason  it  was  most  im- 
portant that  the  King  of  Leon  should  dominate  that  point  which 
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oocapied  by  his  father-in-law^  prevented  him  from  attempting  any 
invasiDn  into  Mussahnan  Spain,  the  result  of  being  deprived  of 
dominion  in  the  States  of  Castille. 

And  ainuLarly  to  the  many  towns  which  had  submitted  to  the  yoke 
of  Alfonso  I.y  so  also  did  Badajoz  surrender ;  but  the  garrison  retired 
to  the  Kassba,  to  sustain  a  useless  defence.  Besieged  in  that  narrow 
epace  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  already  masters  of  the  city,  they  had 
waited  in  vain  day  by  day  for  aid  from  the  Almohades,  when  the  troops 
of  Ferdinand  II.  arrived 'to  re-animate  their  failing  hopes.  The  arrival 
of  the  Leonese  suddenly  altered  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  Alfonso  found 
himself  at  once  besieger  and  besieged. 

Historians  vary  in  their  accounts  of  what  took  place  at  the  time. 
Some  say  that  Alfonso  went  forth  to  meet  and  fight  the  King  of  Leon. 
Defeated  by  him,  he  retreated  to  the  city  he  occupied  in  part,  but  not 
feeling  secure,  he  endeavoured  to  return,  when  his  leg  became  crushed 
by  the  bolts  of  the  door.  Unable  to  keep  on  horseback,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  and  was  made  prisoner.  Others  say  that  the  Sara- 
cens of  the  Kassba  had  agreed  among  themselves  to  surrender  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  should  no  succour  arrive  before  the  term  expired.  One  day, 
when  part  of  the  Portuguese  troops  were  sauntering  about  the  environs, 
and  Alfonso  I.  was  quietly  reposing  in  his  tent,  the  King  of  Leon 
miexpectedly  arrived.  While  Ferdinand  encountered  the  King  of 
Portugal,  the  besieged  in  the  castle  made  a  sortie,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  attacked  the  besiegers.  Alfonso  I.,  aroused  by  the  tumult,  leaped 
on  a  swift  steed  and  fled,  but  on  speeding  through  the  gates  his  leg  was 
crushed  against  one  of  the  iron  bolts,  breaking  the  limb.  He  sped  in 
this  state  for  some  miles,  until  he  fell  into  a  pit,  where  he  was 
extricated  by  some  shepherds,  who  delivered  him  up  to  his  son-in-law. 

Had  contemporary  writers  not  given  us  already  a  testimony  of 
the  generous  character  of  Ferdinand  II.,  his  conduct  at  this  juncture 
would  seeiA  to  us  a  stupendous  act  of  nobility  of  soul.  The  warrior 
who  had  wrenched  from  the  Leonese  monarchy  one  of  her  most 
beautiful  provinces  to  constitute  an  independent  State,  he  who  con- 
steined  Alfonso  YII.  meekly  to  accept  th^t  fact,  the  victorious 
captain,  the  lash  and  terror  of  the  Saracens ;  in  one  word,  he  who  had 
wrought  so  much  evil  to  him  was  now  a  captive  and  at  his  feet. 
Writhing  in  his  bed  of  pain,  that  proud  spirit  was  humbled  by  mis- 
fcrtone,  and  we  behold  the  pride  of  Alfonso  I.  disappear.  Confessing 
that  he  had  been  disloyal  to  his  Qod  and  to  his  relative,  he  offers  to 
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deliver  up  unreservedly  to  him  liis  States  in  return  for  liberty.  But 
misfortunes  never  found  the  heart  of  the  Leonese  King  closed  to  pity 
and  mercy,  and  the  King  of  Portugal  received  a  proof  of  his  mag- 
nanimity on  this  occasion.  "  Make  restitution  of  what  you  have  taken 
from  me,"  replied  Ferdinand,  "  and  keep  your  kingdom."  And,  in 
effect,  the  Castles  of  Limia  and  Toronho  were  dispossessed  of  the  Portu- 
guese garrisons,  and  the  left  margin  of  the  Guadiana  abandoned.  At 
least  we  know  that  Alconchel  was  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Leon  in 
1171. 

The  restored  castles,  it  is  said,  numbered  twenty-five,  and  the  King 
of  Portugal  gave  his  son-in-law  twenty  war-steeds  and  fifteen  mules 
loaded  with  gold,  but  this  seems  ahnost  an  exaggeration.  After  a 
duration  of  two  years'  captivity,  Alfonso  returned  to  his  States,  but 
completely  disabled  for  military  duties. 

These  grave  events  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1169.  Alfonso  I.  was 
finally  set  at  liberty,  and  resorted  to  the  Caldas  of  Alafoes,  where, 
during  his  convalescence,  he  attended  to  the  defence  of  Alemtejo  agamst 
the  Mussalmans.  He  endowered  the  Order  of  Knight  Templars  with  a 
third  portion  of  all  he  might  derive  and  acquire  in  that  province,  on 
condition  that  the  Order  should  spend  these  rents  in  his  service 
and  of  his  successors  so  long  as  the  war  between  the  Christians  and 
Saracens  continued.  This  powerful  association  of  monk-knights, 
besides  what  they  obtained  during  the  government  of  D.  Theresa, 
had  already  received  from  the  King  of  Portugal  the  seigniority  of  the 
Castle  of  Cera  (Ceras)  and  the  territory  divided  by  the  Nabao  and 
Zezere  from  high  Estremadura,  extending  to  the  east  along  Beira  Baixa — 
vast  territories  in  which  the  Templars  had  successively  founded  many 
castles,  such  as  those  of  Pombal,  Thomar,  Ozezar,  Almourol,  Idanha, 
and  Monsancto.  It  was  to  these  men,  enriched  by  him,  and  whose 
institution  obliged  them  unceasingly  to  combat  against  the  infidels, 
that  the  King,  disabled  from  taking  up  arms  himself,  confided  the 
defence  of  his  latest  conquests. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  Yusuf  Abu  Yacub,  after  subduing 
the  pretenders  to  the  throne,  and  reducing  the  most  turbulent  pro- 
vinces, consolidated  his  empire  in  Africa.  The  news,  however,  of  the 
alarming  progress  effected  in  Andalus  by  the  army  of  the  son  of  Henry 
came  to  him  day  by  day,  and  proved  to  him  how  urgent  it  was  to  attend 
to  the  Mussalmans  of  the  Peninsula.  The  siege  of  Badajoz  compelled 
the  Ameer  to  take  prompt  measures.     Abu  Hafss,  brother  to  the 
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Emperor,  was  chosen  to  lead  the  Alinohades  and  some  volunteer  corps, 
with  the  object  of  repulsing  the  Christians.  In  1169  Abu  Hafss 
departed,  landing  in  Tarifa,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  western 
frontiers  in  hopes  of  yet  saving  Badajoz  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  Seville,  where  he  commenced  preparations  for 
that  expedition,  than  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Alfonso  I.,  and  that 
Ferdinand  had  retreated  to  his  States.  Abu  Hafss  then  wended  his 
way  towards  Cordova,  and  from  thence  sent  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  Ibrahim  Ibn  Humuchk,  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  Badajoz. 

The  military  progress  of  the  Almohades  in  the  territories  recently 
submitted  by  the  King  of  Portugal  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
great,  notwithstanding  the  auxiliary  forces  led  by  Ibn  Humuchk. 
Some  of  the  Arab  memoirs  vaguely  allude  to  various  skirmishes  with 
the  infidels,  but  the  Portuguese  records  preseqre  absolute  silence 
concerning  these  events.  Tradition  tells  us  of  the  death  which  took 
place  about  this  date  of  Gron9alo  Mendes,  brother  to  Sueiro  Mendes  da 
Maia,  sumamed  the  Battler,  on  account  of  his  prowess  in  battle, 
when  over  ninety  years  of  age. 

In  1171,  while  the  Saracens  by  increasing  the  fortifications  of 
Mertola  were  putting  in  a  better  state  of  defence  the  district  of  Al- 
fa^mr  (Algarve),  which  was  aU  that  remained  to  them  west  of  the 
Guadiana,  Abu  Yacub  was  crossing  the  sea  with  troops  to  further  the 
war.  It  is  said  he  gathered  together  in  Spain  100,000  soldiers,  with 
which  the  Mussalmans  obtained  some  advantages  in  the  Gharb. 
Tradition  preserves  to  us  the  memoirs  of  an  invasion  of  Almohades  at 
this  juncture  into  the  interior  of  Portugal,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  historians  and  chroniclers.  Without  meeting  any  serious  resist- 
ance, Yusuf  and  his  generals  crossed  the  Alemtejo  and  laid  siege  to 
8antarem,  when  Alfonso  I.  was  there.  The  affair  of  Badajoz  diminished 
the  terror  which  the  prince  inspired  in  the  Saracens,  and  they 
attempted  to  besiege  the  lion  in  his  lair.  It  also  added  to  their  hope  of 
aacoess  to  behold  the  valiant  King  of  Leon  forsake  his  father-in-law  to 
his  fate,  irritated  by  former  events. 

In  thitf  way  did  they  hope  to  avenge  the  past,  and,  perchance,  reduce 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal  to  its  former  limits.  On  hearing  of  the  siege 
o€  Santarem,  Ferdinand  convoked  his  knights,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  districts  on  the  south-east.  As  soon  as  this  march  of  the  Leonese 
king  became  known  in  Santarem,  grave  fears  assailed  the  heart  of 
AlfofDSo  I.,  because,  notwithstanding  the  generous  action  of  his  son-in- 
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law  in  the  affair  of  Badajoz,  he  feared  lest  he  might  take  advantage  of 
this  to  deprive  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominions  and  help  the  infidels  to 
crush  him.  Straitened  by  drcomstances,  the  ^King  of  Portugal  sent 
messengers  to  investigate  the  intentions  of  the  Leonese  king,  and 
endeavour  to  appease  him ;  and  as  he  was  disabled  from  commanding  in 
person  his  warriors  to  battle,  implored  peace.  But  his  fears  were 
turned  into  joy.  Ferdinand  was  flying  to  his  aid,  the  messengers 
brought  word  to  the  king;  and  on  the  news  becoming  known 
throughout  the  Mussalman  camp,  the  scene  changed.  The  Saracens, 
placed  between  the  forces  of  Portugal  and  Leon,  became  aware  that  it 
was  necessaiy  for  them  to  retire,  and  thus  Santarem  was  saved.  On 
retiring,  it  is  believed,  the  Almohades  devastated  the  territories  ad- 
jacent to  the  Guadiana  held  by  the  Christians,  retaking  Alcantara  from 
the  Leonese  king,  "v^o  had  taken  possession  of  that  city  in  1167. 

In  extreme  youth  the  Infante  Sancho  received  the  sad  lessons  of 
war  in  the  combats  with  the  Leonese,  a  duty  he  would  be  called  later 
on  largely  to  perform.  He  was  scarcely  fifteen  when  his  father  fell  as 
a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  Leonese  king.  On  being  restored  to 
iiberly,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Alfonso  I.  was  to  bid  his  son  receive 
investiture  of  knighthood,  the  ceremony  being  performed  in  Coimbra 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1170. 

Under  the  circumstances,  this*resolution  of  the  King  of  Portugal  of 
investing  his  son  with  knighthood  was  only  a  prelude  to  another  more 
powerful  resolve.  As  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  in  the  midst  of  a 
society  equaJly  new,  Alfonso  perceived  the  need  of  accustoming  his 
subjects  and  foreigners  to  consider  Sancho  as  the  king,  even  before 
his  own  death,  in  order  to  establish  the  succession  of  the  monarchy. 

The  family  alliance  entered  into  in  1160  by  the  Count  of  Barcelona, 
Baymund  Berenguer,  with  the  King  of  Portugal  for  the  union  of  their 
children  was  not  realised,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  Infanta  Mafalda. 
This  alliance  was,  however,  renewed  in  1174,  although  in  a  different 
way,  by  Prince  Sancho  marrying  Dulce,  daughter  of  Baymund 
Berenguer,  and  sister  of  Alfonso  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
County  of  Barcelona,  and  Petronilha  his  mother  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 
For  some  years  previous  and  subsequent  to  this  event  peace  reigned  in 
Portugal. 

The  war  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Mussalmans,  however,  was 
renewed  at*  the  end  of  1178,  the  Portuguese  being  the  first  to  commence  I 

hostilities.     Sancho,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  followed  the  example  of  his  * 
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illustrious  father.  Crossing  the  Guadiana,  leading  an  army,  he  pene- 
trated into  Andaluz,  and  the  warriors  of  Portugal  trod  a  territory  over 
which  never  had  the  banners  waved  of  Alfonso  I.,  the  veteran  soldier- 
king  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  victory.  After  obtaining  various 
advantages  from  the  Christian  princes,  and  collecting  together  under 
his  authority  the  whole  of  Mussalman  Spain,  without  excepting  the 
Ameership  of  Valencia,  which  had  preserved  its  independence  for  many 
years,  Yusuf  Abu  Yacub  retired  to  Africa  in  1176.  No  longer  in  fear 
of  the  presence  of  the  Amir-el-muminin  in  the  Peninsula,  the  Infante 
marched  against  Seville,  the  most  important  city  of  Andaluz,  the  usual 
residence  of  the  Prince  of  Believers  when  on  this  side  of  the  strait. 
Yusuf  had  spent  large  sums  in  fortifying  Seville,  erecting  a  magnificent 
aqueduct,  adorning  her  with  buildings,  among  them  the  sumptuous 
Mosque,  constructing  quays  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  merchandise 
along  the  Guadalquivir.  The  vestiges  of  its  extent,  the  strength  of  its 
ramparts,  the  majesty  of  its  monuments  afford  a  brilliant  proof,  in 
spite  of  its  successive  decadence,  of  what  Seville  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Almohades. 

Situated  on  the  left  margin  of  the  river,  the  city  held  communication 
with  its  principal  suburb,  that  of  Triana  or  Atrayan,  as  the  Arabs 
called  it,  which  was  situated  along  the  right  shore,  by  means  of  a  bridge 
of  barques.  Triana  was  like  an  advx^nced  post  to  defend  the  capital  on 
that  side.  A  tower  overlooked  the  bridge,  which  started  from  the 
opposite  shore  close  to  the  Tower  of  Gold.  Thus  this  populous  suburb, 
which  some  say  was  the  seat  of  ancient  Hispalis,  remained  exposed  to 
the  first  assault  of  the  Christians,  whose  frontier  extended  on  the  right 
of  the  Guadalquivir. 

The  strength  of  the  Portuguese  army  was  inadequate  to  assault  the 
dty,  which  later  on  required  all  the  united  military  resources  of 
Christian  Spain  and  her  allies  to  conquer.  Sancho,  however,  making  a 
wide  circuit  through  modem  Spanish  Estremadura,  crossed  Sierra 
Morena,  descended  by  the  south,  and  defeating  some  troops  who  en- 
deavoured to  oppose  him,  entered  Triana.  The  place  was  sacked,  and 
much  damage  done ;  he  then  returned  to  Portugal  loaded  with  spoils, 
which  the  Almohades  were  unable  to  prevent  him  from  taking. 

The  wrath  of  the  Ameer  of  Morocco  may  be  easily  imagined  on 
receiving  the  news  of  the  loss  and  sack  of  the  suburb  of  Seville.  The 
finperor  of  Morocco  prepared  to  reduce  definitely  this  new  Christian 
mooarchy,  which  even  in  its  infancy  had  already  extended  itself  to  the 
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greater  part  of  the  Gharb,  and  whose  warriors  had  come  to  flash  the 
steel  of  their  lanoes  amid  the  green  shores  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

Resolving  to  attack  the  Portuguese  by  sea  and  by  land,  Yusuf  pre- 
pared a  fleet,  and,  under  the  command  of  Ghamim  Ibn  Mohammed  Ibn 
Mardanix,  proceeded  to  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  and,  doubling  Cape 
Saint  Vincent,  entered  the  Tagus  in  1179.  The  Saracen  admiral 
returned  without  effecting  any  decisive  attack  against  Lisbon,  con- 
^ tenting  himself,  we  believe,  with  sacking  the  outskirts. 

While  the  King  of  Portugal  was  fitting  out  a  fleet  either  to  resist 
the  naval  forces  of  Yusuf  or  to  avenge  in  the  ports  of  Andaluz  the 
damage  he  had  received,  the  title  of  King,  which  he  had  so  greatly 
desired  to  obtain  from  the  Roman  Curia,  was  at  length  confirmed  by 
Alexander  III.,  as  though  fortune  wished  to  console  him  for  his  recent 
misfortunes. 

The  Ameer  did  not  forget  the  destruction  of  Triana  by  the  Infante 
Sancho,  nor  the  small  result  of  his  expedition  against  Lisbon.  Sum- 
moned back  to  Africa  on  account  of  the  rebellion  which  had  arisen  in. 
the  province  of  Efrikia,  instigated  by  one  Azzobair  or  Ibn  Zobeir,  the 
Emperor  sustained  the  war  in  Spain  with  his  generals.  According  to 
Christian  memoirs,  Yacub,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Ameer  of  Morocco, 
entered  with  his  army  into  Portugal  in  1179,  and,  crossing  Alto 
Alemtejo,  laid  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Abrantes.  The  besieged  bravely 
defended  themselves,  and  the  prince  of  the  Almohades  was  forced  to 
retire.  If  we  credit  the  Chronicles  of  the  Groths,  the  loss  to  the  Sara- 
cens was  very  great,  but  to  the  Portuguese  very  small.  On  the 
following  year  the  Almohades  took  Coruche,  destroyed  it,  and  made 
its  dwellers  captive.  Yet  within  two  years  this  important  castle  was 
reconstructed  and  garrisoned. 

The  war  actively  continued.  Our  historians  relate  that  it  was 
sustained  by  the  Infante,  who  led  the  armies  of  his  father,  and  that 
various  victories  were  gained  agaiost  the  infidels.  Modem  Alemtejo 
was  a  vast  battlefield,  wherein  the  captains  of  Yusuf  afforded  but  little 
repose  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  An  Arab  historian  teUs  us  that 
towards  the  end  of  1180  or  beginning  of  1181,  Mohammed  Ibn  Yusuf 
Ibn  Wamudin,  leading  the  troops  of  Seville,  crossed  the  Guadiana, 
and  laid  siege  to  Evora.  The  Saracens  encountered  a  stubborn 
resistance,  because,  after  sacking  the  neighbouring  territories,  and 
destroying  some  fortified  places,  they  returned  to  the  capital  of 
Andalusia,  while  Abdallah  Ibn  Is'hak  Ibn  Jami,  the  admiral  of  the 
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Sevfllian  fleet,  encountered  the  Portuguese  armada,  and,  after  an 
engagement,  put  it  to  flight,  capturing  twenty  ships,  many  spoils,  and 
a  great  number  of  captives. 

After  these  events  the  wrestling  on  the  frontiers  diminished, 
bat  it  was  only  the  calm  which  precedes  a  storm  on  the  ocean. 
Yusuf  in  1182  prepared  to  go  over  to  Spain,  and  was  collecting 
together  one  of  the  most  brilliant  armies  that  ever  crossed  the  straits 
during  the  Saracen  domination  on  the  west  of  Europe.  Having 
settled  all  afiairs  in  Africa,  he  planned  how  to  effect  the  decisive  blow 
which  he  purposed  to  deal  at  the  Christian  States  of  the  Peninsula, 
by  proceeding  against  the  aged  Ibn  EiTik,  the  Lord  of  Portugal,  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  the  adversaries  to  Islamism.  The  departure  of 
the  Emperor  from  his  capital  to  carry  out  this  expedition  took  place  in 
1 182,  or,  as  some  say,  on  the  following  year.  And  while  the  forces  of  the 
£mperor  were  gathering  and  proceeding  to  various  parts  of  Ceuta,  Abu 
Yacub  received  the  news  in  Sal^  that  the  province  of  Efrikia  was 
completely  restored  to  peace.  Hence,  delivered  from  the  troubles  of 
Africa,  he  was  able  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  preparing  his 
expedition  to  Spain. 

Before  describing  the  military  events  whiph  followed,  we  shall  turn 
awhile  from  the  tedious  and  monotonous  spectacle  of  wars  and  sieges, 
devastations  and  raids,  which  we  '  have  followed  with  but  short 
intervals  during  the  last  half-century,  to  the  contemplation  of 
domestic  life. 

The  King  of  Portugal  had  witnessed  the  death  in  tender  years  of 
his  daughter  Mafalda,  who  was  to  be  the  bond  of  union  between  his 
own  dyna^fty  and  that  of  Aragon.  Urraca,  who  was  married  to 
Ferdinand  II.,  when  the  military  reputation  and  glory  of  Alfonso  I. 
was  at  its  height,  and  rendered  it  desirable  to  form  intimate  alliance 
with  this  prince  and  the  other  kings  of  Spain,  was  now  in  the  solitude 
of  the  cloister,  bewailing  the  aflront  of  a  repudiation  which  the 
relationship  between  her  and  her  husband  afforded  a  preteict.  Another 
dangbter  remained  to  the  aged  monarch,  Theresa,  to  whom  he  assigned 
a  good  portion  of  the  lands  he  purchased  at  the  high  price  of  blood  and 
fatigue.  His  love  for  her  was  very  great,  at  least  we  suppose  so  in 
view  of  the  reluctance  he  manifested  in  parting  with  her,  and  this  is 
bat  natural,  after  the  turbulent,  lengthened  career  he  had  led,  that  he 
aho«dd,  in  his  repose,  gratefully  bask  in  her  aflectionate  love.  This 
Infanta  was  singularly  comely,  and  the  fame  of  the  beau£y  of  the 
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princees  of  the  West  was  celebrated  as  superior  to  any  other  of 
the  northern  countries.  Philip,  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  Thierry  of 
Alsace,  was  enamoured  of  the  Infanta,  either  from  seeing  her  portrait 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  through  meeting  her  at  the  Court  of 
Alfonso  I.,  when  he  visited  the  king  on  his  second  voyage  to  Palestine 
(1171-8),  because  Lisbon  was  the  port  most  frequented  by  the 
Crusaders  in  their  expeditions  to  and  from  the  Holy  Land.  He  was 
a  ^widower,  his  late  consort  being  the  sister  and  heiress  of  Rudolph, 
CounN)  Yermandois  and  Amiens,  at  whose  death  he  possessed  the  tiivo 
counties.  Hence  Philip  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  knights  of 
that  epoch,  and  one  of  the  princes  whose  life  was  most  restless.  By 
his  first  marriage  he  had  no  children :  his  sister  Margaret,  wife  of 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Hainaut,  succeeded  to  the  county,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged heiress  in  1177.  The  new  marriage  which  was  projected  must 
needs  be  distasteful  to  the  Countess  Hainaut,  and  no  less  so  to  the 
youthful  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  who  assumed  the  right  to 
the  States  of  the  Count,  part  of  which  he  claimed  after  his  death. 

These  were  frail  barriers  against  the  passion  of  Philip;  but 
he  met  with  greater  ones  in  the  reluctance  of  Alfonso  I.  to 
separate  from  his  daughter.  At  length,  after  repeated  embassies, 
the  King  of  Portugal  yielded.  A  fleet  set  sail  from  Flanders 
to  Portugal,  to  conduct  the  Infanta,  who  left  Portugal  attended 
by  various  knights.  On  bidding  farewell  to  his  daughter,  whom 
he  was  never  more  to  see,  the  aged  monarch  conducted  himself  in 
a  very  generous  manner  towards  her,  and  contemporaiy  historians 
extol  the  wealth  of  gold,  brocades,  silk,  priceless  jewels,  and  precious 
stones  with  which  the  Flemish  ships  were  laden.  On  reaching 
Kochelle,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  Theresa  found  commissioners  from 
Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  who  greatly  favoured  this  union,  charged 
by  him  to  provide  all  that  might  be  needed  to  ensure  a  happy  journey- 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  since  nearly  the  whole  country  she 
would  have  to  traverse  belonged  to  Henry  II.  The  enamoured  Philip 
of  Alsace  came  to  receive  the  princess  on  entering  his  States ;  and  in 
presence  of  his  army  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  who  had 
assembled,  he  was  joined  in  nuptial  bonds  to  the  beautiful  Infanta, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  changed  her  name  for  that  of  Mathilde,  although 
some  erroneously  call  her  Beatriz. 

The  invasion  of  the  Saracens  did  not  afiford  Alfonso  L  much  tdme 
to  bewail  the  absence  of  his  daughter,  and  graver  cares  soon  assailed 
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him.  When  Yusuf  had  collected  together  in  Ceuta  all  the  troops 
from  Africa  intended  for  the  war  in  Spain,  he  ordered  the  army  to  pass 
the  strait,  while  he  followed  with  his  guard  of  negroes,  the  officers  of 
the  Court,  and  his  Ministers,  in  May,  1184  (5  of  8apher  of  the  Hegira 
580).  From  Gehal-fetah  (Gibraltar),  where  he  landed,  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  proceeded  along  Algesiras  and  Seville,  joining  the  numerous 
squadrons  of  his  son  Abu  Is'hak,  the  Wali  of  the  province,  and 
marched  to  the  west,  when,  crossing  Alemtejo,  he  proceeded  to  pitch 
his  camp  close  to  Santarem  about  the  end  of  June. 

The  narratives  of  Arab  historians  concerning  the  siege  greatly 
differ,  and  are  almost  at  variance  with  the  details  given  us  by 
the  Christian  chroniclers,  although  virtually  similar  as  regards  the 
principal  facts.  The  first  state  that  Yusuf,  on  passing  the  river,  laid 
the  province  under  siege,  pitching  his  camp  on  the  north  side.  The 
Saracens  were  repulsed  during  successive  combats,  repeated  for  a  fort- 
night, although  they  used  every  effort  to  avoid  it.  At  night,  on  the 
4th  of  July  (or  22  of  Babieh  1°)  Abu  Yacub  had  the  encampment 
shifted  to  the  western  side,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  yet  none 
dared  to  question  or  oppose  the  resolve  of  the  Emperor.  They, 
perchance,  judged  that,  losing  all  hope  of  reaching  Santarem,  he  had 
resolved  upon  marching  to  the  interior  of  the  province,  devastate  it, 
and  jietum  to  SeviUe.  When  it  was  already  night,  Yusuf  sent  for  his 
son,  and  bade  him  depart  on  the  following  morning  with  the  Anda- 
lusian  troops,  march  against  Lisbon,  and  reduce  the  territoiy  by  fire 
and  the  sword.  Abu  Is^hak  understood  that  his  father  was  sending 
him  back  to  Seville  at  midnight.  The  army  began  to  cross  the  Tagus, 
and  at  break  of  day  Is'hak  departed  with  the  rest  of  his  men,  Abu 
Yacub  remaining  alone  in  the  camp,  together  with  his  negro  guards 
and  the  Andalnsian  Alcaldes,  who  always  accompanied  him  as  van 
and  rear  guards.  At  sunrise  the  Christians,  who  garrisoned  the 
towers  and  adarve$,  observed  that  the  camp  had  struck,  and  the  army 
were  departing.  The  outposts  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  camp  soon 
returned  and  confirmed  the  news,  assuring  them  that  the  Ameer 
remained,  with  only  a  small  portion  of  soldiers.  Opening  the  doors, 
the  besieged  cast  themselves  on  the  encampment  with  loud  cries — ^^  To 
the  King !  to  the  Eling  1 "  The  guards  of  negroes  attempted  to  resist, 
but  became  broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the  Portuguese ;  they  then 
rushed  into  the  Emperor's  tent.  The  prince  bravely  defended  himself 
with  his  sword,  striking  six  dead  at  his  feet.    The  terrified  cries  of  the 
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Emperor^s  wives  drew  to  that  spot  the  Almohades  and  the  Andalusians 
who  had  remained  firm,  and  these  compelled  the  Christians  to  retreat, 
driving  the  guards  to  the  very  walls  of  Santarem.  Yusxif  fell, 
grievously  wounded,  and  retreat  was  inevitable.  The  Emperor  was 
placed  on  horseback,  already  insensible,  it  appears,  and  unable  to 
command.  Deprived  of  their  leader,  the  troops  crossed  the  Tagus^ 
and,  directed  by  the  drummers,  took  the  road  to  Seville.  From  that 
city  Abu  Yacub  was  taken  to  Algesiras,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds 
on  the  12th  of  Kabieh  2^  of  580  (or  24th  July,  1184),  and  ere  he  could 
reach  Africa. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  Abd-el-halim  and  other  Arab  writers. 
The  discrepancies  are  evident :  how  can  we  credit  that  Is'hak  did  not 
understand  that  his  father  was  sending  him  against  Lisbon,  bidding 
him  at  the  same  time  devastate  that  district,  which  would  be  an  absurd 
order  in  respect  to  Seville?  Besides  which,  are  the  Andalusian  troops 
the  ones  assigned  for  the  expedition,  and,  with  the  son  of  the  Ameer, 
retreated  from  the  invaded  territory,  while  their  chief  did  not  accom- 
pany them,  but  remained  close  to  Yusuf  ?  From  these  and  similar 
contradictions  may  be  deduced  that  some  sudden  attack  of  the 
Ohristians  had  spread  terror  and  caused  a  panic  among  the  Mussal- 
mans,  and  Yusuf ,  being  surrounded  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult, 
terror  increased,  and  the  army  became  undisciplined  and  took  to 
flight.  It  is  certain  that  two  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  Arab 
historians,  Ibn  Khaldun  and  Ai-Makkari,  omitted  the  circumstances 
referred  to  by  Abd-el-halim,  which  were  probably  invented  to  colour  the 
sad  result  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Portuguese  monuments  which  might  enlighten  us  concerning 
this  important  event  do  so  in  curtailed  terms.  From  them  we 
scarcely  know  more  than  that  the  Mussalmans  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  of  Estremadura,  and,  during  the  five  weeks  which 
they^  remained  there,  devastated  it.  This  period  agrees,  with  slight 
difference,  with  the  Arab  writers.  That  defeat,  against  nearly  the 
whole  force  of  the  Moghreb  and  of  Andaluz,  which  had  been  collected 
together  for  the  undertaking,  must  have  resounded  throughout 
Europe.  An  English  historian  who  wrote  about  that  date  has  pre- 
sented us  with  the  most  interesting  narrative  of  the  event  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  furious  tempest  which  threatened  to  utterly  ruin 
Portugal  was  thus  averted.  The  narrative  of  Radulph  of  Diceto  was 
probably  received  from  some  of  the  actors  in  that  drama,  for  it  is 
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certain  that  relations  were  frequent  between  Portugal  and  England, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  and  shall  further  have  occasion  to  notice  in 
the  histoiy  of  subsequent  reigns.  For  this  reason  it  appears  to  us 
preferable  to  that  of  Mussalman  writers  who  had  an  interest  in  dis- 
sembling the  truth.  Hence,  according  to  Badulph,  Abu  Yacub  led  in 
his  numerous  army  thirty-seven  Walls  (Keges),  with  the  soldiers  of 
their  respective  provinces.  On  crossing  the  Tagus  the  invaders 
assaulted  Santarem,  and  continued  to  assail  it  for  thi*ee  days  and  three 
nights,  until  the  walls  fell,  when  the  Almohades  entered,  and  com- 
pelled the  garrison  to  take  refuge  in  Alca^ova.  On  the  following 
night  a  body  of  Christian  troops,  led  by  Sancho  and  the  Bishop  of 
Oporto,  arrived.  These  assailed  Garni,  one  of  the  principal  Mussal- 
man chiefs,  probably  Ohamin  Ibn  Yusuf  Ibn  Mardanix.  The  admiral 
of  the  Almohade  fleet  perished  in  the  conflict,  with  the  greater  portion 
of  his  troops,  whose  bodies,  heaped  up  in  the  breach,  served  as  a  parapet 
to  the  conquerors.  Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  coming  of  Yusuf 
became  known,  an  army  of  20,000,  commanded  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Santiago,  descended  from  Galicia  to  succour  the  Portuguese,  and 
arrived  at  Santarem  on  the  26  th  of  July,  at  daybreak,  and  immediately 
after  the  victory  eflected  by  Sancho.  Being  suddenly  assailed,  the 
Mussalmans  experienced  a  frightful  loss.  The  advaptages  obtained 
were  not  yet  sufliciently  decisive,  and  the  siege  continued  the  whole  of 
the  following  month.  Perchance,  with  the  object  of  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  a  body  of  Saracens  proceeded 
towards  Alcoba^a,  and,  in  its  desolating  march,  put  to  the  sword  all 
the  women  and  children,  which,  it  is  said,  numbered  10,000.  The 
Castle  of  Alcoba^a,  however,  offered  a  more  stubborn  resistance,  and 
three  Walis,  with  a  great  portion  of  the  unbridled  army,  paid  with 
their  lives  for  the  crueltias  perpetrated.  At  length  the  news  arrived, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  at  the  Mussalman  camp,  that  the  valiant  King  of 
Leon  was  coming  towards  them,  to  challenge  in  single  combat  the 
Emperor  of  the  Almohades.  Yusuf  was  already  preparing  for 
the  combat,  when,  on  attempting  to  mount  his  horse,  he  was  seen 
to  stagger  and  fall.  Thrice  he  attempted  to  mount,  and  thrice  he 
fainted  away.  Was  it  an  arrow  shot  from  the  ramparts  that  had 
pierced  him  ?  Was  it  a  stroke  of  some  sudden  and  deadly  sickness  ? 
The  English  chronicler  does  not  tell  us.  The  news  of  this  un- 
expected event  spread  through  the  camp.  Terror  and  panic  took 
possession  of  the  army,  and  they    broke  up  and    fled  in  disorder. 
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abandoning  the  spoils  they  had  collected  when  devastating  Estre- 
madura. 

Delivered  almost  in  a  miraculous  manner  from  the  perilous  position 
he  was  placed  in,  the  King  of  Portugal  manifested  his  gratitude  to 
Providence  in  the  manner  which  in  those  days  was  considered  most 
agreeable  to  Qod.  A  great  number  of  Saracens  had  been  made  captive, 
and  these  were  condemned  to  servitude,  and  distributed  about  the 
country,  were  compelled  to  work  in  bringing  the  stones  needed  for 
repairing  and  rebuilding  the  churches ;  and  the  gold  accruing  to  the 
State  after  the  sacking  of  the  camp  of  Yusuf  was  applied  to  the 
making  of  a  casket  for  preserving  the  relics  of  Saint  Vincent,  which 
many  years  before  had  been  transferred  to  Lisbon,  from  the  cape 
bearing  his  name,  and  during  the  Saracen  domination  had  been 
preserved  by  the  Mozarabe  priests  in  a  temple  constructed  upon 
its  lofty  promontory,  a  temple  which  was  always  respected  by  the 
oxemplaiy  tolerance  of  the  Mussalmans. 

Shortly  after  Yusuf  besieged  Santarem,  and  the  territory  of 
modem  Estremadura  was  devastated  by  the  Almohade  troops,  a 
numerous  fleet,  which  probably  united  the  naval  forces  of  Africa  and 
Andalusia,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  prepared  to  attack  Lisbon. 
Among  the  galleys  composing  this  fleet  was  distinguished  one  which,  on 
account  of  its  size,  was  called  by  the  especial  name  of  dromon^ov  dromtmda. 

These  first-rate  ships  corresponded  in  a  certain  sense  to  our  ships  of 
the  line.  Upon  this  potent  galley  the  Saracens  carried  an  ingenious 
war-engine,  from  which,  when  the  ship  anchored  near  the  walls  of  a 
city,  the  troops  could  leap  upon  the  fortress  wall,  and  combat  hand  to 
hand  with  the  Christians.  Such  an  attack  was  one  to  be  dreaded,  as 
the  advantage  of  fighting  behind  the  parapet  walls  was  unavailing,  but 
among  the  Portuguese  one  man  offered  to  remove  the  common  danger, 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Unfortunately,  history  has  not  preserved 
to  us  the  name  of  that  brave  man,  nor  the  details  of  the  event.  We 
only  know  that  in  the  silence  of  the  night  he  approached  the  dreaded 
vessel  and  sprang  a  leak,  and  the  water,  entering  into  the  ship,  overset 
it,  and  the  ill-guarded  machine,  descending  to  the  brink  of  the  water, 
was  brought  to  the  shore  and  suspended  to  the  walls.  At  dawn  of  day 
the  Saracens  perceived  that  their  efforts  had  been  foiled,  and  they 
gave  up  the  project,  but  not  before  they  had  leaped  on  land,  and 
taken  captive  all  the  Christians  who  imprudently  wandered  in  t^e 
suburbs  and  neighbouring  fields. 
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Such,  for  the  Almohades,  was  the  unsuccessful  ending  of  their' 
attempt  against  Portugal,  which,  in  their  pride,  they  judged  they 
oould  easily  erase  from  the  list  of  the  Christian  States  of  .Spain. 
During  the  long  weary  years  of  sickness  of  Alfonso  I.  his  heart 
onoe  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  beat  with  pleasure  at  this  new 
victory.  His  faithful  sword  had  lain  long  in  its  scabbard  by  his  bed 
of  suffering ;  but  he  derived  consolation  from  the  fact  that  he  would 
leave  a  son  worthy  of  him  in  martial  valour,  and  a  nation  brimming 
with  energy  and  hope,  which  owed  to  him,  almost  entirely,  its 
political  life.  The  invincible  resistance  which  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  Mussalmans  had  encountered  in  Portugal  proved  that  the 
people  trained  by  him  had,  in  a  few  short  years,  passed  from  weak 
infancy  into  robust  youth.  The  edifice  of  national  independence 
designed  by  Count  Henry,  consolidated  by  D.  Theresa,  and  sub- 
stantiated in  all  its  details  by  himself,  was  now  completed,  with  the 
necessary  strength  to  resist  the  destroying  action  of  ages.  When^ 
perchance,  in  the  intoxication  of  victory,  or  on  feeling  his  greatness 
and  power,  the  King  of  Portugal  assumed  to  himself  the  titles  of 
ExoeUent  and  Triumpher,  the  pride  which  dictated  this  was  noble  and 
legitimate,  because  founded  on  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience. 
and  the  unanimous  one  of  friends  and  enemies,  of  foreigners  and 
natives. 

The  last  year  of  the  life  of  Alfonso  passed  away  without  history 
recording  anything  worth  mentioning  respecting  the  prince.  The 
warrior  was  already  slumbering  in  the  sleep  of  death,  which  so  soon 
was  to  close  his  eyes  for  ever.  The  documents  left  to  us  barely  tell 
us  more  than  that  *in  his  last  days  he  did  not  quite  cease  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  while  he  continued  his  liberality  to 
the  Church,  with  which  he  always  largely  divided  the  fruits  of  his 
oonquests.  He  died  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1185,  having 
governed  the  countiy  twelve  years  as  Infante  and  Prince,  and  forty- 
five  with  the  title  of  King. .  He  ^dUed  to  be  interred  in  the  Monastery 
of  Sancta  Cruz  of  Coimbra,  where  the  remains  of  his  Queen  D.  Ma- 
falda  reposed.  Hence  in  this  spot  at  length  was  laid  to  rest  that  frame,. 
worn  out  by  continual  combats,  in  a  modest  sepulchre,  until  the  King 
D.  Manuel  raised  up  a  rich  mausoleum,  which  to  this  day  holds  the 

mortal  remains  of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy. 

« 

Following  the  phases  of  this  long  reign,  and  judging  impartially 
the  actions  of  the  man  whom  Providence  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
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nation,  to  guide  it  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  it  may  be  per- 
•cjeived  that  the  thought  of  assuring  the  independence  of  Portugal 
pervaded  above  all  other  considerations,  even  at  the  expense  of  some 
worthy  to  be  respected.  And,  in  truth,  that  idea  induced  many  acts 
which,  taken  separately,  give  us  the  right  to  accuse  him  of  bad  faith 
or  unbridled  ambition.  Besides  the  rebellion  against  D.  Theresa — 
which  ought  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  nobility  than  to  an  inex- 
perienced youth — the  breaking  of  the  treaty  made  to  the  Emperor  in 
1137,  the  deceit  conceived  in  order  to  entrap  the  garrison  of  Santarem 
unawares,  the  cruelties  practised  with  the  Saracens,  and,  finally,  the 
manner  he  behaved  towards  his  relative  the  King  of  Leon — ^whose 
noble,  generous  character  cannot  but  place  that  of  Alfonso  I.  in  the 
shadow — were  actions  which,  weighed  by  themselves,  will  be  always 
worthy  of  reprehension,  at  least  until  other  documents  are  found 
which  may  reveal  some  circumstances,  hitherto  ignored,  to  induce 
posterity  to  absolve  him. 

But  if  we  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  one  idea  the  King  had  at 
heart,  and  which  almost,  we  may  say,  formed  a  part  of  himself,  who 
would  not  excuse  these  actions  if  we  take  into  account  the  barbarism 
of  the  age,  the  difficult  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme 
weakness  of  a  society  dismembered  from  another  which  was  striving  to 
win  it  back  to  its  fold  ?  The  great  need  which  Alfonso  I.  attended  to 
was  to  give  uniformity  and  strength,  both  internally  and  externally, 
to  the  nation  that  was  being  constituted.  In  order  to  effect  this  it 
was  necessary  likewise  to  court  the  favour  of  the  Chiuxih,  the  primary 
element  of  power  in  those  days,  and  favour  the  nobility,  who  were  the 
principal  nerve  of  the  armies,  and  finally  impart  to  the  municipal  spirit 
the  highest  degree  of  vigour,  without  which,  in  our  opinion,  there  never 
was,  or  ever  will  be,  national  energy  or  ardent  love  of  home. 

Moreover,  besides  this  work  of  interior  organisation,  it  became 
his  duty  to  extend  the  limits  of  inheritance,  since  it  was  too  cir> 
cumscribed  for  establishing  an  independent  State.  The  terror  which 
his  name  inspired  among  both  Mussalmans  and  Christians,  and 
the  daring  of  his  soldiers,  were  the  means  he  employed  to  obtain  it. 
Naturally  of  a  bellicose  character,  he  taught  two  generations  the 
hard  science  of  war,  and  attained  to  bequeath  to  his  successors  the 
glorious  traditions  of  prowess  and  patriotic  love  which  the  nation 
religiously  preserved  for  several  ages.  However,  before  Alfonso  I. 
entrusted  the  independence  of  his  country  to  the  fortune  of  the  battle- 
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field,  it  was  eesenti&l  to  protect  it  witli  political  skill  whOe  still  weak. 
From  thence  sprang,  under  pecnliar  circumstances,  a  proceeding 
which,  morally  considered,  was  worthy  of  condemnation. 

But  viewing  the  scene  in  a  more  appropriate  light,  these  spots 
almost  disappear;  and  the  sympathy  which,  in  all  ages,  the  people 
of  Portugal  have  manifested  towards  the  memory  of  the  son  of 
Count  Henry  becomes  venerable,  because  its  roots  are  planted  in  a  love 
which  is  rarely  found  in  nations — gratitude  towards  those  to  whom 
much  is  owing.  This  national  affection  has  reached  so  far  as  to 
attribute  to  Alfonso  Henry  the  glory  of  the  saints,  and  to  claim  the 
martyr's  crown  from  Home,  to  place  it  on  the  brow  of  the  fierce 
conqueror.  If  the  creed,  which  is  one  of  peace  and  humility,  does 
not  consent  that  Rome  should  bestow  this  crown,  another  religion, 
likewise  venerated — national  love — ^teaches  us  that,  on  passing  the  dis- 
coloured and  worm-eaten  door  of  the  Church  of  Sancta  Cruz  of  Coimbra, 
we  should  salute  the  ashes  of  the  man  without  whom  the  Portuguese 
nation  would  not  be  in  existence  to-day,  or,  perchance,  the  very  name 
of  Portugal  be  imknown 
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of  the  Queen  D.  Dulce— Wars  with  Leon — Political  negotiations  between 
England,    France,    CastiUe,    and   Portugal  — D^elopment   of   internal 
stroigth — Foreign  Colonies — Erection  of  new  Municipalities — (General 
famine — Sancho  continues  the  pacific  system  he  had  adopted — State  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  effects  of  the  peaceful  situation  of  Portugal — ^Marriage 
of  the  Infante  Alfonso,  heir  to  the  throne,  with  Urraca  of  Castillo — Dis- 
agreement of  Sancho  with  the  Clergy— Phases  and  circumstances  of  the 
strife— Illness  of  the  King — Reconciliation  with  the  Bishops  of  Oporto  and 
CoJmbra — Death   of   Sancho  I. — Observations  upon  his   character   and 
government. 

Thbse  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Alfonso  I.,  when 
his  Bon,  who  was  away  far  from  the  Court  of  the  aged  monarch,  arrived 
to  Coimbra  in  order  to  ascend  definitely  the  throne  he  had  strength- 
ened at  the  price  of  so  much  fatigae.  Sancho  was  taking  upon  his 
afaoalden  all  the  duties  of  the  laborious  and  precarious  life  of  a  king, 
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under  drcumstances  of  great  difficulty,  although  in  part  advantageoun 
In  Leon  reigned  Ferdinand  II.,  who  during  his  father's  lifetime  had 
several  times  defeated  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  last  advantages 
obtained  from  the  Saracens,  particularly  the  disastrous  death  of  Yusuf , 
and  the  dispersion  of  his  army,  were  calculated  to  inspire  new  courage 
for  repelling  the  attempts  of  the  Almohades,  and  recover  the  Gharb, 
a  portion  of  which  Alfonso  I.  had  won.  The  family  alliances  effected 
with  various  princes  more  or  less  powerful,  the  confirmation  of  the  royal 
title  obtained  by  his  father  from  the  See  of  Home,  the  mature  age  of 
thirty  when  he  assumes  the  crown  after  his  large  experience  of  warfare, 
were  so  many  motives  of  hope  for  Sancho  I.  and  for  the  country.  But 
before  we  follow  the  new  monarch  through  the  various  events  of  his 
reign,  we  must  consider  what  was  the  territory  which  Alfonso  I. 
definitely  separated  from  the  Monarchy  of  Leon  to  bequeath  to  his 
son,  or,  rather,  what  were  the  limits  of  Portugal  at  that  epoch. 

When  Sancho  I.  assumed  the  entire  administration  of  the  kingdom, 
the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  Portugal  were  the  same  as  during 
the  government  of  his  father,  with  the  exception  of  the  fleeting  changes 
which  the  wars  with  Leon  had  induced.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Minho  where  it  enters  into  Spanish  territory  was,  as  it  is  now,  the 
natural  line  which  divided  the  two  States.  The  events  we  have  already 
related  show  us  that  Tuy  with  its  district,  which  extended  along  the 
right  margin  of  that  river,  belonged  to  the  Leonese;  while  Alfonso 
Henry,  ruling  the  left  margin,  founded  Lapella  (we  know  not  what 
year)  and  Melga90  in  1181 ;  and  his  son  later  on  peopled  Contrasta^ 
(Valencia),  opposite  Tuy.  From  Melga^o  the  frontiers  form  an  angle 
descending  more  or  less  from  north-east  to  south-east  in  the  same 
direction  as  in  our  time  to  Lindoso.  From  thence  returning  by  a  new 
line  towards  the  east,  it  run  along  the  extremities  of  the  two  districts 
which  divided  the  most  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Tras-os- 
Montes — that  is  to  say,  Montenegro  and  Bragan9a — ^and  turning  round 
to  the  north-east,  the  capital  of  the  last  district,  from  whence  it 
derived  its  name,  veered  towards  the  south.  In  that  direction  it 
tvimed  to  flow  towards  the  east,  winding  round  the  territory  of 
Miranda,  until  it  ascends  once  more  and  flows  into  the  Douro  on  the 
right  margin,  dividing  Spain  from  Portugal.  Hence  the  division  of  the 
two  counties  was,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  I.,  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  as  in  our  days  from  the  mouth  of  the  Minho  to  the  Castle  of 
Alva  on  the  Douro.     From  the  left  margin  of  this  river  towards  the 
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Kouthy  the  limitB  of  our  country  were,  however,  more  circumscribed  :  the 
Leonese  frontiers  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coa,  then  followed  its 
course  to  the  confluence  of  Finhel,  and  along  the  length  of  this  river, 
probably  to  near  its  source,  near  Sabugal  and  Sortelha,  until  it  flowed 
into  the  fountains  of  Elga.  From  thence  the  Elga  to  the  Tagus  formed 
the  division  of  the  two  States,  as  it  still  does. 

It  is  not  possible  nor  necessary  to  fix  the  bounds  of  Portugal, 
whether  in  relation  to  Leon  or  to  the  Saracen  dominions  to  the  south  of 
the  Tagus,  because  all  was  then  uncertain  and  changeable.  The  conquests 
of  the  two  rival  border-lands  extended  or  became  abridged  in  pro- 
portion as  circumstances  favoured  their  common  adversaries,  the  Mus- 
Salmans.  It  is  certain  that  between  Ferdinand  II.  and  Alfonso 
Henry  some  basis,  unknown  to  us,  had  existed,  probably  was  defined 
in  1160,  to  assign  beforehand  the  line  of  division  which  should  deter- 
mine which  districts  were  to  be  subjugated  on  the  Gharb,  and  united 
to  each  of  the  crowns ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  realisation  of  this 
ooQvention,  whatever  it  might  be,  depended  on  many  casualties,  and 
therefore  could  not  altogether  be  depended  upon.  The  increase  or 
diminution  of  each  of  these  two  States  dependent  on  the  fortune  of 
war  or  domestic  events,  the  difference  of  military  genius  and  the 
energy  or  ambition  of  their  respective  princes,  the  pretensions  of 
Castille,  to  whom  it  was  similarly  important  to  crush  Spanish  Islamism, 
the  aggression  of  the  Almohades,  who  considered  the  various  Christian 
States  as  one  only  country,  and  in  their  dreaded  reprisals  would 
oompd  the  Christians  to  retreat  to  either  dominion  without  any  in- 
vestigation of  their  respective  political  standing — all  this,  we  say, 
prevented  any  certainty  or  permanence  of  international  rights  as 
regards  the  demarcation  of  territories  whose  definite  conquests  were 
still  doubtful. 

The  Gharb,  similarly  to  aU  other  provinces  south  of  the  Peninsula, 
was  a  vast  battle-field,  where,  amid  torrents  of  blood,  of  villages  burnt 
down,  of  tribes  and  families  oftentimes  fugitive  and  vagabond,  was 
seen  waving  on  the  heights  of  the  conquered  castles,  taken  and  retaken, 
lost  and  taken  again  ten  times  over,  and  from  the  towers  of  fortified 
cities,  which  ajs  frequently  changed  masters,  the  standard  of  Mahomet 
or  the  banners  of  Christianity.  Of  what  use,  then,  to  attempt  to  fix, 
even  if  that  were  possible,  the  limits,  which  at  best  were  nominal,  and 
thai  were  one  day  confirmed  and  the  next  annulled  ? 

Also  in  respeet  to  the  northern  and  central  provinces  of  Portugal 
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the  reader  would  conceive  a  false  idea  conoeming  the  frontiers  we  have 
designated  above  of  the  limitation  of  Leon,  should  he  imagine  that  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  these  were  defined  and  precise  as  they 
are  now.  From  this  continual  change  of  masters  resulted  what  is 
obvious,  that  the  lands  withdrawn  from  the  fortified  places  where  the 
agriculturist  could  easily  and  rapidly  save  himself  and  the  produce  of 
his  industry  had  necessarily  become  barren,  because  untilled;  and 
cultivation  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  environs  of  the  castellated 
towns — all  the  rest  was  but  a  desert.  Hence  it  was  no  precise  line, 
or  a  series  of  fixed  points,  which  definitely  determined  the  borders  of 
the  country  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  epoch  when  the 
discords  between  the  Portuguese  and  Leonese  constituted  the  normal 
state  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  wherein  peace  was  the  exception.  The 
strongholds  and  castles  which  protected  the  towns  were  the  landmarks 
which  indicated  to  what  point  the  dominion  of  the  two  nations  had  reached, 
and  if  between  these  points  there  existed  any  extent  of  uninhabited  land, 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  neither  could  tell 
amid  the  woods  and  sandy  places  where  the  boimdaiy  lines  should  be. 

But  while  these  circumstances  forbade  the  exact  limitation  of  the 
frontiers,  and  resulted  in  much  evil  by  preventing  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population  and  the  development  of  agricultural 
industry,  they  indirectly  produced  a  useful  consequence — ^it  imparted 
life  and  energy  to  the  municipal  spirit.  The  municipalities  were  so 
many  societies  which  were  becoming  formed  and  united  by  rights, 
and  by  interests,  and,  above  all,  by  troubles  and  common  dangers. 
Further  on  we  .shall  have  occasion  largely  to  develop  the  histoiy 
of  that  great  institution,  the  Municipality — the  most  precious  legacy 
that  the  Peninsula  inherited  from  the  Boman  domination.  We  shaU 
only  say,  in  passing,  that  our  first  kings,  constrained  by  force 
of  circumstances  to  multiply  these  popular  corporations,  soon  became 
aware  that  they  constituted  their  most  powerful  barriers  agarost  the 
aggression  of  foreigners,  and  at  the  same  time  a  secure  and  safe 
instrument  of  government — ^an  instrument  they  employed  not  only 
to  create  a  system  of  repression  against  the  privileged  classes,  but 
likewise  to  increase  the  number  of  unpaid  soldiers,  so  greatly  needed  in 
an  existence  of  continual  warfare. 

Ferdinand  II.  only  survived  three  years  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  and  during  this  period  there  appears  no  discords  took  place 
between  him  and  Sancho  I. 
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If  it  IB  certain  that  when  the  entry  of  Ynsuf  took  place  in  the  year 
1184  the  Song  of  Leon  did  not  judge  sufficient  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Compostella  should  come  to  aid  Santarem,  but  also  personally  marched 
against  the  Almohades,  this  noble  proceeding  on  his  part  was  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  any  mutual  resentment  which  might  yet  exist 
between  them. 

In  truth,  by  the  documents  of  1187  may  be  deduced  that  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  the  King  of  Portugal  proceeded  to  his  frontie'rs 
on  the  north  to  defend  himself  from  some  impending  assault.  Be- 
yond this  doubtful  vestige,  none  other  authorises  us  to  suppose  that 
any  discord  or  cause  of  perturbation  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

The  war  with  the  Saracens  was  also  limited  to  attempts  of  minor 
importance  after  the  death  of  Yusuf .  But  Yacub  Abu  Yusuf ,  who 
was  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire,  transferred  to  Sale  the  body  of 
his  father,  and  only  then  did  he  publish  officially  the  death  of  Yusuf,  and 
acclaimed  himself  Amir-al-mimienin  in  1184.  This  prince  was  dowered 
with  uncommon  and  superior  gifts  to  those  of  his  predecessors  of  the 
Almohade  dynasty,  if  not  in  valour,  at  least  in  talent  and  culture,  and 
this  new  master  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco  dedicated  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  to  securing  and  strengthening  the  crown,  and  improving  the 
interior  administration  of  the  vast  States  he  inherited.  Convinced 
that  two  of  his  brothers  were  conspiring  against  him,  he,  following 
the  sanguinary  traditions  of  Mussalman  policy,  ordered  them  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  was  forced  to  smother  in  blood  a  revolution  which 
broke  out  at  that  juncture  in  Africa.  Thus  engaged  with  other 
affairs,  he  allowed  the  Ohristian  princes  of  Spain  a  term  of  repose. 

During  the  last  two  years  preceding  the  death  of  the  Leonese  king, 
the  King  of  Portugal,  D.  Sancho  I.,  employed  in  actively  providing  the 
internal  needs  of  the  country  by  restoring  the  deserted  ruins  of  former 
towns,  or  in  erecting  new  castles  and  cities,  the  latter  to  be  included 
in  the  vast  social  municipal  system,  the  importance  of  which  and  their 
ends  have  been  briefly  stated — the  castles  to  form  landmarks  against 
the  attempts  of  Leon,  or  against  the  desolating  invasion  of  the 
Saracens.  To  this  epoch  belongs  the  tithing  of  various  municipalities 
especially  established  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Beira,  and  to  this  con- 
junction may  be  also  attributed  others  given  by  the  same  prince,  but 
itR  exact  date  is  unknown.  From  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign, 
Sancho  I.  attended  to  one  of  the  gravest  public  needs,  that  of  re- 
popnlating  the  territories  devastated  by  wars  which  had  lasted,  not 
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simply  years,  but  centuries.  And  while  he  sought  to  promote  and 
increase  public  strength,  and,  as  a  consequence,  supply  new  resources 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  State,  he  likewise  employed  other  means 
which  policy,  custom,  and  the  various  circumstances  of  the  time 
rendered  needful  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Among  these  means 
was  the  increase  of  the  Orders  of  knighthood  of  military  monas- 
tioism,  to  whose  martial  spirit  the  monarchs  of  Spain  owed,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens.  These  warrior-monks,  among 
whom  monastic  discipline  supplied,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  deficiency 
of  miHtazy  discipline,  which  was  but  little  advanced  in  those  days, 
exercised,  on  that  account,  a  certain  advantage  over  other  knights  and 
warriors,  among  whom,  there  is  no  doubt,  obedience  was  oftentimes 
wanting  in  combating,  and  the  force  which  unity  of  purpose  and 
action  inspired.  For  the  defence  of  the  castles  entrusted  to  their 
keeping,  they  were  endowed  with  the  temporal  dominion  of  them ; 
hence  no  garrison  could  equal  them,  because  these  strongholds  or 
castles  usually  became  converted  into  tiUories  or  benefices  (mansio), 
and  the  monks  who  dwelt  in  them,  in  their  dual  character  of  monk 
and  knight,  held  their  residence  as  a  kind  of  home  or  convent,  and  this 
to  the  degree  that  when  compelled  to  defend  it,  it  was  the  feeling 
of  love  for  home  and  hearth  that  induced  them  to  employ  their  whole 
strength  and  skill.  In  relation  to  other  border  countries,  the  influence 
and  power  which  these  Orders  obtained  in  Portugal  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  brought  grave  inconvenience  to  her,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subjection  of  the  Portuguese  preceptories  to  their 
respective  superiors  (procurcUores  ministrijy  who  usually  resided  in 
Leon  and  Castille,  and  were  subjects  of  foreign  kings ;  but  in  relation 
to  the  wrestling  against  the  Mussalmans,  these  institutions  were  of 
immense  utility  to  the  monarchy. 

Besides  the  Jerusalemite  Orders  of  the  Temple,  the  HospitaJliers, 
and  of  the  Sepulchre — ^which  already  existed,  and  were  amply  endowed 
during  the  preceding  reign,  and  whose  first  foundation  goes  back  as 
far  as  the  epoch  of  D.  Theresa — some  members  of  the  Castillian  Order 
of  Oalatrava  had  entered  into  Portugal  about  the  year  1166,  and,  it 
appears,  established  themselves  first  in  Evora,  which  had  been  con- 
quered, and  these  individuals  later  on  assuming  the  name  of  Friars  of 
Evora  and  Friars  of  Oalatrava.  A  new  Order,  meanwhile,  was  founded 
by  Ferdinand  II.  in  Leon,  that  of  Caceres,  TJcles,  or  Santiago.  Not- 
withstanding the  superiority  of  the  Templars — a  superiority  which 
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shines  brightly  in  the  documents  relating  to  the  various  monastic- 
military  corporations — and  in  spite  of  Alfonso  I.  having  previously 
endowed  the  Temple  with  a  third  part  of  all  which  might  be  conquered 
beyond  the  Tagus,  Sancho  I.  judged  it  expedient  to  deliver  up  to  the 
friars  of  Caceres  the  castles  of  Alcacer,  Palmella,  Almada,  and  the 
borough  of  Arruda,  the  seigniory  of  which  they  possessed  since  1172 — 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  endowment  made  by  Alfonso  I.  in  their  regard 
was  ever  effected.  He  also  ordered  the  borough  of  Alcanede  to  be 
occupied  by  the  knights  of  Calatrava,  and  likewise  that  of  Alpedriz,  in 
modem  Estremadura,  and  assured  them  the  dominion  of  the  strong- 
hold of  Jurumenha,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  conquered  from  the  Sara- 
cens who  lorded  over  it. 

At  this  juncture  of  afiairs  the  King  of  Leon  died  at  Benavente, 
on  January,  1188,  in  the  prime  of  life.  A  son,  the  Infante  Alfonso, 
was  the  only  issue  of  his  first  marriage  with  D.  Urraca,  sister  to 
Sancho  I.,  who  was  repudiated  in  obedience  to  the  Pope  owing  to  the 
degree  of  consanguinity  existing  between  them,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, this  repudiation  was  on  account  of  the  discords  existing  between 
Alfonso  Henry  and  his  relative.  After  this  separation,  Ferdinand  II. 
took  to  wife  D.  Theresa,  daughter  of  Count  Nuno  de  Lara,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  renowned  Ferdinand  of  Trava,  he  who  played  such  a 
conspicuous  part  in  Portugal.  D.  Theresa  died  childless ;  and  the  King 
of  Leon  married,  for  the  third  time,  another  D.  Urraca,  daughter  of 
Count  Lopo  Diaz  de  Haro,  Lord  of  Biscay.  By  her  he  had  two  sons, 
Sancho  and  Gkrcia,  still  in  tender  years  when  their  father  died. 

The  Portuguese  Infanta,  the  forsaken  Queen  of  Leon,  was  still 
living  at  the  time  of  Ferdinand's  death,  and  had  taken  the 
▼eO  in  a  convent  of  Nuns  Hospitalliers.  Her  son,  being  the 
eldest,  was  heir  to  the  throne;  and,  as  a  fact,  Alfonso  IX.  was 
acclaimed  King,  lieing  then  seventeen  years  of  age.  This  event  seemed 
to  be  a  presage  for  establishing  a  permanent  peace  between  Portugal 
and  Leon.  D.  Urraca  left  the  cloister  for  the  court  of  the  youthful 
prince,  and  her  influence,  together  with  the  blood-relationship  which 
united  her  to  the  new  King  of  Portugal,  was  calculated  to  contribute 
towards  a  sincere  friendship  ;*  but  the  reverse  was  the  result. 

It  is  said  that  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Ferdinand  II.  the  third  wife 
<xf  the  prince,  D.  Urraca  de  Haro,  had  sought  to  arrange  things  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  exclude  Alfonso  IX.  from  the  succession,  in  order  that 
Sancho,  her  elder  son,  should  be  caUed  to  ascend  the  throne ;  and  it  is 
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even  said  that,  finding  himself  persecuted  and  irritated,  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  throne  proceeded  to  the  court  of  his  uncle  Sancho  I.  to 
beseech  his  protection,  and  that  on  the  road  he  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  then  turned  back,  and  the  Infante  obtained 
the  crown  in  spite  of  all  attempts  of  his  step-mother,  who  vainly 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  fealty  of  her  brother,  the  first  ensign, 
Diogo  Lopez  de  Haro,  and  induce  him  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  favour  of  his  nephew.  Should  these  events  be  true,  which 
we  doubt,  they  would  offer  us  a  natural  explanation  for  the  hostilities 
of  Sancho  I.  against  the  youthful  prince,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
protection,  no  doubt  had  made  promises  which,  when  once  seated  on 
the  throne,  he  would  be  unable  to  fulfil.  But  whether  true  or  no,  it  is, 
however,  certain  that  scarcely  had  Alfonso  IX.  commenced  his  reign 
than  he  was  threatened  by  his  unde  and  by  the  King  of  Oastille. 
Moreover,  even  supposing  that  the  youthful  monarch  had  given  some 
pretext,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  seems  to  wish  us  to  infer,  for 
this  violent  and  ungenerous  proceeding  of  the  border  princes,  it,  is 
more  credible  that,  under  some  specious  pretext,  the  true  motive  of 
war  was  ambition,  which  the  Oastillian  King  and  the  Portuguese  one 
hoped  to  easily  satisfy,  at  the  expense  of  a  youth  inexperienced  in  the 
art  of  governing  and  in  the  science  of  warfare,  and  at  the  same  time 
avenging,  in  the  person  of  the  son  of  Ferdinand  II.,  the  oppressions 
which  the  Leonese  King  had  made  him  experience  under  analogous 
circumstances,  and  the  E^ng  of  Portugal  for  the  humiliation  which  he 
and  Alfonso  I.  had  passed  through  in  their  former  discords  with  the 
deceased  prince.  If  we  credit  an  Aragonese  historian,  comparatively 
modem,  but  who  had  consulted  contemporary  documents,  Sancho 
endeavoured  to  renew  former  alliances  with  his  brother-in-law,  the 
King  of  Aragon ;  but  the  latter  exacted  that  in  the  new  covenant  the 
Leonese  Prince  should  be  included  ;  and  as  the  King  of  Portugal  refused 
to  accede  to  this,  the  ambassadors  retired  to  Zaragoza,  without  con- 
cluding their  mission. 

Unable  to  defend  himself  against  two  dangerous  adversaries  who 
were  menacing  him,  the  King  of  Leon  resolved  to  cast  himself  into  the 
arms  of  one  of  these  in  order  to  suppress  the  other.  The  one  more 
powerful,  not  only  on  account  of  the  reputed  greatness  of  his  States, 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  reputation  he  held  of  victorious,  was  Alfonso 
YIII.  of  Castille,  and  because,  moreover,  Sancho,  the  weaker  one,  had 
repulsed  him.     Hence  the  Oastillian  was  preferred.     Negotiations  were 
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arranged,  and  Alfonso  IX.  proceeded  to  Carrion,  where  his  cousin  was 
holding  the  Oortes.  In  these  Cortes  they  treated  upon  definitely 
sanctioning  the  matrimonial  contract  between  Conrad,  son  of  the 
Emperor  of  G^ermany,  and  Berengaria,  eldest  daughter  of  Alfonso  YIII. 
On  this  occasion  the  successor  of  Ferdinand  II.  received  the  investiture 
of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  his  cousin,  humbling  himself  to  the 
point  of  kissing  his  hand.  In  this  act  the  new  Leonese  King  acknow- 
ledged himself  in  a  manner  dependent  on  the  Castillian  King,  the 
pride  of  the  princes  of  Spain  being  such  that  they  did  not  receive  from 
others  the  investiture  of  knighthood,  but,  as  we  saw  before,  they  took 
the  arms  themselves,  and  vested  them  with  their  own  hands. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1188.  The  King  of 
Portugal  must  necessarily  experience  grave  fears,  on  account  of  the 
alliance  celebrated  in  Carrion  between  Leon  and  Castillo.  At  least  it 
was  a  fact  which  compelled  him  to  proceed  with  extreme  moderation 
in  regard  to  his  nephew.  And  this  was  evidently  the  case,  as  we  learn 
that  the  dissensions  which  had  commenced  with  the  youthful  Alfonso 
IX.  did  not  make  any  progress,  and  during  that  year  the  country 
appeared  to  enjoy  a  profound  tranquillity.  The  civil  war  which 
was  devouring  Africa  made  it  improbable  that  any  serious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Almohades  to  recover  their  past  losses  of  1184 
and  prestige  should  be  made.  Therefore  not  only  in  regard  to 
Portugal,  but  to  all  neighbouring  States,  days  of  peace  seemed  in 
store. 

The  news,  however,  of  a  deplorable  event  re-echoed  from  one 
extreme  of  Europe  to  the  other,  which  called  forth  tears  of  anguish 
and  indignation  from  all  the  followers  of  the  Cospel.  In  the  battle 
of  Tiberiada  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  Guido  de  Lusignan,  was  taken 
captive,  and  his  army  annihilated,  and  the  wood  of  the  cross  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  terrible  Saladin,  who  successively  reduced  nearly  all 
the  cities  and  strongholds  of  the  Christian  monarchy  of  Syria,  and 
finally  besieged  the  capital,  which  soon  capitulated  (October,  1187). 
T^re  and  Tripoli  barely  escaping  the  Saracen  conquest.  When  these 
disasters  were  known  in  Europe,  and  all  the  details  narrated,  some  true, 
and  others  fabulous,  calculated  to  arouse  indignation  and  horror  at  an 
epoch  when  religious  beliefs  and  strong  passions  predominated,  the 
agitation  it  produced  was  truly  extraordinary.  Pope  Urban  III.  died 
at  this  juncture,  it  is  said  by  some  from  the  effects  of  excessive  grief, 
caused  by  the  untoward  events  of  the  East. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  VIII.,  a  man  of  lively  faith  and 
severe  rule  of  life.  He  was  therefore  fitted  in  every  way  for  renewing 
the  moral  fever  which  had  induced  the  first  and  second  Crusades.  In 
the  Encyclical  letter  which  he  addressed  to  all  the  princes  and  the 
faithful,  and  also  in  the  especial  bulls  promulgated  about  this  time,  can 
be  perceived  the  grief  of  the  sovereign  head  of  the  Church,  which  he 
was  suffering  at  beholding  the  Holy  Places  in  captivity,  and  the 
indignation  felt  by  this  fervent,  upright -minded  ecclesiastic  against  the 
perversity  of  customs,  the  want  of  concord  among  the  reigning  princes, 
the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  masses,  to  which, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  ascribed  the  misfortunes  of  Jerusalem. 
Summoning  to  arms  all  the  warriors  of  Christendom  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Saviour,  he  Ukewise  enjoined  amendment  of 
life  and  penitence,  placing  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Apostolic 
See  the  families  and  the  goods  belonging  to  those  who  should  enlist  for 
this  pious  end,  and  suspending  all  litigation  respecting  such  property,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  College  of  Cardinals  was  declaring  all  or  any 
princes  who  should  enter  into  war  with  each  other  during  the  space  of 
seven  years  to  be  excommunicated  and  cursed  of  God.  Gregory  VIII. 
did  not  attain  to  see  the  result  of  his  designs,  as  he  died  at  the  end  of 
1187,  after  barely  two  months'  pontificate.  Clement  III.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  actively  followed  up  the  project  of  his  predecessor,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see  it  realised. 

Saneho  I.,  it  appears,  yielded  at  the  moment  to  the  general  impulse, 
and  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  Crusade.  Perchance  he  felt  secure  and 
with  no  apprehension  from  the  Saracens  of  Portugal,  after  the  severe 
lesson  they  had  received  in  Santarem,  the  decadence  of  the  Sp^inish 
Mussalmans,  the  revolts  which  kept  the  Almohades  engaged  in  Africa, 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  princes,  the  threats  of  Home  against 
all  who  should  make  war  at  this  juncture  with  eacli  other.  A  docu- 
ment dated  1188  renders  this  idea  a  plausible  one.  This  document 
is  the  testament  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  In  the  prime  of  life,  in  the 
midst  of  peace,  he  foresees  the  possibility  of  dying  in  some  remote  spot, 
or  of  being  taken  captive,  which  presupposes  his  intention  of  under^ 
taking  a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  and  therefore  desires  to  establish 
the  order  of  succession,  and  arranges  the  manner  of  presei'ving  the 
treasures  he  possesses  until  his  successor  should  arrive  to  years  of 
discretion.  Accustomed  to  combating  daily  the  Saracens  of  the  Pen- 
insula and  of  Africa,  and,  what  is  more,  to  conquering  them  in  every 
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engagement,  such  a  proceeding  on  his  part  shows  that  he  had  resolved 
upon  some  arduous,  extraordinary  undertakmg. 

However,  if  the  idea  of  Sancho  I.  was  to  imitate  his  grandfather 
in  what  was  considered  the  most  glorious  enterprise  in  that  age,  the 
expedition  of  Ultramar,  this  prince  met,  as  we  believe,  with  opposition 
in  the  country,  and  not  only  from  the  orders  of  Eiiights  Templars  and 
Ilospitolliers,  who  were  well  aware  of  the  perils  and  dangers  of  these 
wars,  but  also  from  the  nobles  and  burghers.  But  though  he  severely 
punished  the  obstinate,  he  did  not  carry  out  his  intention,  probably 
because  circumstances  quickly  changed  aspect.  Between  the  Christians 
of  Spain  and  the  Arab  and  African  races,  who  disputed  inch  by  inch 
the  possession  of  its  blood-stained  ground,  fatigue  might  induce  a  truce 
to  the  combatants,  but  a  peace  of  any  duration  was  impossible. 

Yacab,  who  must  have  retained  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  death 
of  Yuauf  and  the  routing  up  of  the  numerous  Almohade  army  during 
the  invasion  of  1184,  was  fortunate  enough  to  subjugate  the  rebels 
of  Efrikia,  and  his  authority  acknowledged  throughout  his  empire. 
He  returned  to  Morocco  triumphantly  in  the  month  of  Rejeb,  584 
(September,  1188),  and  while  engaged  in  beautif3dng  his  capital,  he 
continued  to  receive  information  concerning  the  state  of  the  Mussalman 
frontiers  of  Andaluz,  and  prepared  to  avenge  past  reverses. 

And,  in  effect,  during  the  following  spring  he  crossed  the  sea  with 
his  troops,  disembarked  in  Algesiras,  and  proceeded  to  the  west.  Arab 
writers  enlarge  on  the  devastations  effected  by  the  Mussalman  prince 
on  Portuguese  territory.  According  to  their  account,  the  Almohade 
army  had  encamped  close  to  the  walls  of  Santarem,  and  continued 
their  incursions  as  far  as  Lisbon,  leaving  terrible  signs  of  desolation  in 
fields,  burning  down  towns,  and  taking  thousands  of  individuals  captive. 
However,  in  our  contemporary  writers  we  find  no  records  of  this  event, 
but  the  tendency  of  both  Arab  and  Christian  historians  was  to  ex- 
aggerate the  advantages  derived  by  their  own  party,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  adversary ;  and  this  tendency  affords  us  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  entry  of  Yusuf  was  no  more  than  a  simple  raid,  from 
which  no  great  result  followed,  such  as  the  reconquest  of  any  castle  or 
important  town,  and  moreover  was  so  fleeting  that  though  he 
creased'  the  strait  at  the  end  of  April,  he  had  already  returned  to 
Fez  by  September. 

In  the  supposition  that  the  King  of  Portugal  really  purposed  to 
proceed  to  the  East,  it  was  necessary  and  imperative  not  only  to  leave 
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proper  previsions  for  the  good  government  of  the  country  during  his 
absence,  in  case  of  any  unpropitious  event,  but  likewise  should  collect 
together  his  troops,  arms,  and  all  needful  military  equipment,  not  only 
for  the  expedition  itself,  but  also  for  the  security  of  the  State.  On 
preparing,  although  with  diverse  ends,  for  the  war,  Sansho  necessarily 
opposed  a  serious  resistance  to  the  Almohades ;  and  the  return  of 
Yacub  to  Africa  without  being  able  to  reconquer  so  much  as  one  of  the 
many  castles  and  cities  which  Alfonso  I.  had  wrested  from  the 
Mussalman  power  warrants  us  in  the  conjectures  which  supply  the 
deficiency  of  national  monuments. 

The  retreat  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  however,  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  explanation,  did  we  not  put  together  the  events  which  were 
then  taking  place  in  Africa.  Arab  historians  inform  us  that  Yacub 
Al-Manssor  (or  victorimiSy  a  surname  he  assumed),  on  arriving  at  Fez, 
received  the  news  that  a  fresh  revolution  had  burst  out  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  his  States.  It  is  possible  that,  previous  to  quitting  the 
Peninsula,  Al-Manssor  had  some  indications  of  the  intended  revolt,  and 
for  that  very  reason,  joined  to  the  small  results  attained,  induced  him 
to  return  to  Mauritania. 

The  war  with  the  Saracens  had  become  once  more  ignited  with  the 
entry  of  the  Almohades,  and  this  circumstance  constrained  Sancho  I. 
to  alter  his  plans,  and  abandon  the  idea  of  proceeding  to  the  East. 

The  considerations  he  represented  to  the  Pope  in  this  respect,  and 
the  attention  they  merited  from  the  Apostolic  See,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
ancient  chroniclers,  inclines  us  to  believe  that  in  this  tradition  there  was 
a,  legitimate  foundation.  But  whether  these  representations  were 
accepted  or  not,  we  know  that  the  T^ing  of  Portugal  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  departure  of  Yacub  to  continue  the  conquests  on  the 
Gharb  which  had  so  largely  been  furthered  during  the  previous  reign. 
Of  the  three  provinces  into  which  the  west  of  Andaluz  had  been 
divided  formerly,  one,  that  of  Belatha,  was  definitely  united  to  the 
Portuguese  territory,  but  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  Alkassr.  On 
the  north  of  the  latter  Ooruche  was  the  last  castle  on  the  frontier  of 
which  we  find  any  mention  made  on  that  side,  while  the  Christian 
dominion  had  extended  in  the  centre  of  the  province  as  far  as  Evora. 

Towards  the  east,  in  view  that  Alfonso  I.  had  taken  possession  of 
various  places  on  the  left  margin  of  the  Guadiana,  the  disaster  of 
Badajoz  must,  in  all  probability,  have  caused  him  to  lose  them,  because 
it  is  certain  that  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Saracens 
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podsessed  Badajoz,  and  Sancho  I.  hoped  to  take  Jurumenha,  meanwhile 
that  the  conquests  of  Leon  by  Ferdinand  II.,  which  had  greatly  extended 
to  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  were  now  retreating  once  again  beyond  the  right 
margin  of  this  river,  the  Leonese  only  attaining  to  occupy  anew,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  next  century,  the  districts  between  the  Ta^us 
and  the  Guadiana,  and  towards  the  south  of  the  river  a  vast  tract  of 
land  where  Alfonso  IX.  founded  (to  the  east  of  the  central  point  of 
modem  Alemtejo)  Salvatierra  and  Salvaleon.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  even  in  1202  the  friars  of  Saint  Julian,  of  Pereiro,  and  of  Santiago, 
the  chief  defenders  of  this  frontier,  considered  as  a  perilous  battle- 
field the  whole  of  that  part  of  Spanish  Estremadura  which  lies  to 
the  south  of  Coria. 

About  this  time  an  event  occurred  in  the  affairs  of  the  East 
to  encourage  the  King  of  Portugal  to  further  his  designs  of 
conquest.  The  efforts  of  Popes  Gregory  YIII.  and  Clement  III.  to 
enkindle  the  ardour  and  fervour  of  the  warriors  of  the  Gross  in  their 
project  of  rescuing  the  Holy  Places  took  the  desired  effect.  All  things 
were  in  preparation  in  Italy,  Flanders,  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
and  even  in  more  northerly  countries,  for  the  departure  of  the 
Cruisers  by  sea  and  by  land.  Fleets  more  or  less  numerous  were 
coming  down  daily  by  the  North  Sea  to  the  ports  of  England  and 
France,  to  join  th^  ships  of  these  nations,  and  continue  their  devas- 
tations along  the  coasts  of  Spain,  in  their  impatience  to  combat  the 
Hussalmans,  and  where  richer  spoils  awaited  them  than  in  the  already 
devastated  lands  of  Palestine.  During  the  Lent  of  1189  a  fleet  of 
sixty  sails  started  from  the  North  Sea  in  the  direction  of  Palestine. 
This  fleet  conveyed  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  men  from  Frisia 
and  Denmark,  among  whose  leaders  was  the  nephew  of  Knud,  King  of 
Denmark.  Favoured  by  propitious  winds,  the  Crusaders  in  a  few  days 
reached  the  coasts  of  Galicia,  probably  porting  in  the  9*ta,  or  inlet,  of 
Noia,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Compostella,  to  visit,  as  usual,  the  Temple 
of  the  Apostle^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  for  pilgrimages. 
Whether  on  account  of  their  number  or  because  they  suspected  the 
intentions  of  these  people,  brought  principally  from  rude,  barbarian 
countries  of  the  North,  the  following  scene  took  place  :  A  rumour  was 
circulated  that  the  pilgrims  purposed  to  rob  the  head  of  the  Apostle 
whose  mortal  remains  were  preserved  in  the  church.  The  Crusaders 
were  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  their  ships  after  experiencing  some  losses,  and,  on  continuing 
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their  intended  voyage,  came  seeking  harbour  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus.  As  they  had  vowed  to  fight  against  the  Infidels,  it  was  an 
ea^y  matter  for  the  King  of  Portugal  to  persuade  them  to  enlist  in  his 
intended  project.  The  Portuguese  fleet  was  manned,  and  departed 
with  the  Crusaders,  and  together  sailed  towards  the  south',  following 
the  coasts  of  the  Algarve. 

This  province,  which,  as  we  said  before,  was  called  by  the  Arabs 
Al-faghar,  or  Ohenchir,  and  whose  chief  towns  were  Ohelb,  or  Silves, 
the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  Sancta  Maria  and  Tabira,  towns  on  the 
shores,  and  the  powerful  Castle  of  Mirtolah,  situated  on  the  river  lana, 
or  Guadiana,  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Al-Kassr,  enclosed, 
besides  these,  many  other  places  more  or  less  fortified  and  populated , 
particularly  near  the  coasts  of  the  ocean. 

Albur  (Alvor)  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  castles  which  guarded 
the  maritime  limits  of  Chenchir.  It  was  against  this  point  that  the 
expedition  was  directed.  Terrified  at  the  appearance  of  so  many  ships, 
and  probably  driven  away  from  the  villages  and  open  fields  by  the 
assaults  of  the  men  as  they  landed,  the  Saracens^  who  had  been  unable 
to  retreat  to  Silves,  had  taken  refuge  in  Alvor,  where,  instead  of 
harbour  and  safety,  they  met  their  utter  ruin.  The  Christians  were  too 
numerous  for  resistance  to  be  of  any  avail.  Taken  by  scaling  the 
walls,  its  dwellers  experienced  the  cruelty  of  the  conquerors,  who  spared 
neither  sex  nor  age,  and  put  to  the  sword  nearly  six  thousand  persons, 
leaving  the  whole  place  a  heap  of  ruins. 

After  this  the  north  fleet,  not  wishing  further  to  delay  their 
voyage,  proceeded  to  the  strait,  accompanied  by  the  Portuguese  ships, 
which  followed  up  to  that  point,  when  they  returned,  and  passing  along 
the  coast,  brought  some  Saracen  captives,  while  the  Crusaders  entered 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Alvor. 

The  successful  issue  of  this  attempt  redoubled  the  hopes  and  courage 
of  Sancho  I.,  but  he  needed  to  take  advantage  of  these  expeditions, 
because  the  Northern  tribes,  whose  ferocity  exceeded  their  valour,  and 
their  enormous  frames,  variety  of  military  weapons,  and  machinery  of 
war,  joined  to  their  daring  when  assailing  the  strongest  ramparts  or 
when  fighting  hand  to  hand  on  the  battle-field,  instilled  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Saracens.  Ships  laden  with  soldiers  came  along  the 
English  Channel,  furrowed  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  boarded  Galicia,  or 
entei-ed  the  Tagus,  and  finally  sailing  along  the  coast,  would  cross 
the  strait,  and  port  in  Italy.     Hence,    in  order  to  effect  a  decisive 
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blow,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  simultaneously  the  forces  by  land  and 
sea  which  the  afiairs  in  the  East  were  drawing  forth  from  all  the 
European  natipns. 

And  while  these  expeditions  were  preparing,  Sancho  I.  gathered 
together  the  warriors  of  Portugal,  in  order  that,  by  employing  diverse 
elements,  he  should  extend  the  line  of  conquests  commenced  by  his 
father. 

In  the  spring  of  1189  thirty-seven  ships  from  Germany  and 
Flanders  entered  into  the  English  port  of  Sandwich,  laden  with 
Crusaders.  The  Germans  were  commanded  by  Ludwig,  the  Landgrave 
of  Thuringia,  and  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Flemish  were  Henry  Count 
of  Bar-Airard  or  Ailrad  Count  of  Braine  and  many  other  illustrious 
knights.  On  quitting  Sandwich,  the  ships  from  Flanders  proceeded 
on  their  voyage,  but  the  German  fleet  entered  into  Dartmouth,  to  take 
up  many  pilgrims  from  England,  mostly  burghers  from  London. 

After  some  days'  delay  in  the  ports  of  Gralicia,  the  Germans  and  the 
English  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  the  first  week  of  July,  where  the 
Flemish  ships  had  already  ported.  There  were  thirty-six  ships  in  all, 
conveying  3500  soldiers,  a  force,  it  is  true,  much  inferior  to  the  former 
one,  which  had  left  a  trail  of  blood  in  its  passage  along  the  coasts  of 
modem  Algarve,  but  the  elements  for  continuing  the  war  in  that 
province  with  more  important  and  permanent  results  had  been 
planned. 

The  King  of  the  Portuguese  stood  at  the  head  of  an  army  which 
was  daily  increasing,  and  the  storming  of  Silves,  the  opulent  capital  of 
Chenchir,  should  it  be  crowned  with  success,  would  soon  bring  to 
subjection  the  castles  and  towns  of  lesser  importance.  Sancho  I. 
conferred  on  this  afikir  with  the  foreign  captains,  who  bound  them- 
selves to  assist  him  in  the  undertaking,  on  condition  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sacking  of  the  city  be  given  to  them  and  theirs. 

All  preparations  being  now  ready,  the  Portuguese  fleet,  composed  of 
thirty-seven  galleys  and  men  of  war,  besides  a  great  number  of  caravels 
which  had  returned  from  the  expedition  to  Alvor,  now  joined  the  ships 
of  Flanders  and  Germany,  to  which  was  added  a  galley  from  Kuas,  in 
Galicia,  and  on  the  16  of  July  they  sailed  together  from  the  Tagus, 
and  four  days  after  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  PortimSo,  distant  two 
leagues  from  Silves,  where  they  found  encamped,  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore,  the  vanguard  of  the  armies  which  had,  previously  to  the 
iling  of  the  fleet,  departed  by  land. 
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The  enyirons  of  Silves,  fertile  and  well-cultivated  fields,  which 
extended  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  had  become  deserted  at  the 
approach  of  the  Christians.  The  country  people  had  sought  shelter 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  Hardly  had  the  indomitable  people  of 
the  North,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  rapine  was  greater  than  their  religious 
sentiment  and  even  the  dictates  of  prudence,  efifected  a  landing,  than 
they  commenced  to  spread  themselves  inland,  with  the  intention  of 
sacking  the  abandoned  habitations.  Two  of  the  soldiers  of  Braine  who 
had  separated  from  their  comrades  were  found  dead  on  the  road,  speared 
by  some  Almogaures  who  stiU  wandered  about,  and  perchance  were  held 
as  martyrs  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  times.  After  robbing  the 
few  effects  which  the  rural  population  had  been  unable  to  save,  the 
Crusaders  retreated  to  their  rei^pective  ships,  after  reducing  to  ashes 
the  neighbouring  villages. 

At  night  a  caravel  from  the  Portuguese  fleet  was  despatched  up  the 
river  to  the  encampment  of  the  army,  which  was  pitched  some  four 
miles  inland,  with  messages  to  the  commander,  who,  on  the  following 
evening,  came  on  board  to  confer  with  the  foreign  captains.  He  had 
meanwhile  reconnoitred  the  fortifications  of  Silves,  and  considering  the 
means  at  command,  judged  these  were  insufficient.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  attack  the  Castle  of  Gardea,  whose  situation  is  unknown  in  our 
days,  but  which  necessarily  was  not  far  from  the  sea-shore.  However, 
the  hatred  against  the  Saracens,  and,  what  is  no  less  probable,  the  hope 
of  obtaining  rich  spoils,  induced  the  captains  of  the  Crusaders  to  f oUow 
a  diverse  course.  At  length,  all  being  agreed,  at  daybreak  the  ships 
sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  tide  allowed  them,  while  the  troops  on 
land  marched  along  the  shore,  protecting  the  fleet. 

After  sailing  for  some  time,  that  huge  line  of  ships  stopped.  The 
river  was  no  longer  deep,  and  the  city  stood  before  the  gaze  of  the 
Crusaders  in  all  its  vast  and  proud  proportions,  and  they  beheld  for  the 
first  time  a  Mussalman  capital,  Silves  being  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Almedina,  or  ancient  city,  was  crowned 
with  its  kassba,  or  castle,  which  capped  the  mountain  at  whose  base  lay 
a  plain  along  the  right  margin  of  the  river,  and  where  stood  the  largest 
portion  of  the  city,  the  suburbs  alone  forming  a  large  town.  Compared 
with  Lisbon,  Silves  was  far  more  powerful  and  more  important,  on 
account  of  its  opulence  and  sumptuous  buildings.  It  possessed  abun- 
dant markets,  its  environs  covered  with  orchards  and  delightful  gardens, 
while  the  elegance  of  the  dwelling-houses  equalled  the  cultured  manners 
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of  the  dwellers.  Its  commerce  principally  consisted  of  timber  felled 
in  the  magnificent  forests  which  covered  the  adjacent  mountains,  and 
the  figs  of  Chenchir,  whose  capital  Silves  was,  were  sought  for  all  over 
the  globe,  as  incomparable  for  their  richness  and  sweetness.  During 
the  epoch  of  the  Saracen  colonisation  that  district  was  divided  among 
the  Arabs  of  the  Yemen,'a  race  to  whom  belonged  not  only  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city,  but  likewise  the  people  of  the  alcariasy  or  adjoining 
villages.  Even  in  the  time  of  Edrisi  this  common  origin  was  recog- 
nisable, because  both  in  the  city  as  in  the  country  pure  Arabic  was 
spoken.  The  rural  population  was  distinguished  by  a  generous, 
hospitable  character,  and  the  dwellers  of  the  towns  by  their  eloquence, 
poetic  genius,  and  a  natural  quickness  of  intelligence  which  rendered 
them  ready  merchants. 

These  and  other  circumstances,  resulting  from  their  situation,  ren- 
dered that  city  one  of  the  most  important  of  Mussalman  Spain.  The 
Portuguese  not  only  considered  Silves  as  a  most  difficult  place  to  assatdt, 
but  as  the  very  focus  of  resistance  against  the  Christian  conquest.  And, 
in  effect,  the  vestiges  which  still  subsist  of  its  ancient  walls,  and  the 
contemporary  memoirs  which  describe  its  grandeur,  show  us  clearly  the 
difficulties  it  offered,  according  to  the  military  tactics  of  the  time,  to 
any  who  should  attempt  to  take  it  by  sheer  force.  The  line  of  fortifica- 
tions enclosed  within  its  area  all  towns  holding  not  less  than  twenty  to 
thirty  thoasand  inhabitants.  These  were  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
wall,  which  included  the  suburb,  and  at  a  certain  point  connected  with 
Uie  Almedina  and  kassba  by  an  embankment  and  a  path  which  reached 
the  tower  of  defence  of  the  lower  city,  and  which  served  as  a  watch- 
tower  to  the  surrounding  country.  Any  shots  fired  from  this  tower 
would  fall  on  the  coast,  and  defended  any  attack  from  that  side.  The 
embankment  or  earthworks  sloped  towards  the  river  Drade,  and  was 
fortified  by  four  towers,  thus  affording  a  safe  passage  to  those  who, 
residing  in  the  Almedina  and  kassba,  might  descend  to  a  well  situated 
cm  the  extreme  end  of  that  fortification.  All  the  lines  of  walls  were 
covered  by  towers,  and  the  entrances  were  so  winding  and  difficult  to 
find  that  it  was  easier  to  effect  an  entrance  by  scaling  the  walls  than 
attempt  to  enter  the  city  by  the  doors. 

Trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  the  defenders  of 
Silves  appeared  to  despise  the  storm  which  was  about  to  burst  over 
their  heads.  At  nightfall  the  city  was  illuminated  by  a  number  of 
toRfaes,  and  tilKe  fleets  responded  to  this  sign  of  fierce  joy  by  lighting 
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many  lanterns.  At  daybreak  the  Crusaders  entered  their  boats  and 
leaped  on  shore,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  troops  that  had  come 
overland,  and  encamped  opposite  the  castle,  and  so  close  to  it  that  the 
stones  hurled  by  the  war  engines  of  the  besieged  fell  into  the  camp. 
In  that  first  assault  some  of  the  besiegers  had  an  encounter  with  the 
Almogaures,  who  appeared  to  defy  them,  but  were  compelled  to  retire. 
The  siege  was  then  reduced  to  a  narrower  circle,  and  it  was  decided 
to  attack  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  on  the  following  day  (21  July), 
the  besiegers  raising  the  ladders  and  preparing  for  the  combat. 

Similarly  to  the  superior  portion  of  the  city,  access  to  the  walls  of  this 
vast  and  powerful  suburb,  situated  on  the  river  shore,  offered  greater 
difficulties,  because  the  moats  or  ditches  around  the  walls  were  full  of 
water.  Keligious  excitement,  joined  to  the  greed  of  gaining  the  plunder 
enclosed  in  Silves,  and  emulation  among  that  multitude  of  combatants 
of  diverse  races,  roused  up  their  fierce  passions  to  the  point  of  losing 
all  control  over  them.  The  moats  and  ditches  were  crossed,  not- 
withstanding the  depth  of  water,  and  through  a  perfect  storm  of  stones 
hurled  from  the  towers,  the  Christians  reached  the  fortified  line.  The 
daring  with  which  they  drew  up  the  scaling-ladders  to  assault  the 
castle  produced  a  panic  among  the  Saracens,  and  terror  seized  them, 
a  terror  which  at  times  has  seized  brave  and  well-disciplined  armies. 
Forsaking  their  posts,  they  fled  to  the  Almedina,  while  the  enemy, 
scaling  the  walls  and  gaining  the  battlements,  pursued  them  on  obtain- 
ing so  easy  a  victory.  But  the  damage  done  was  not  very  considerable. 
Clad  in  heavy  mail,  the  Christians  could  scarcely  overtake  the  fugitive 
Saracens,  who  were  lightly  equipped,  and  to  whom  fear  lent  wings  to 
their  feet.  The  greater  number  who  perished  were  those  who,  crowding 
at  the  door,  blocked  it  up  and  fell  victims.  Having  taken  possession  of  the 
suburb,  the  conquerors  remained  within  the  city  walls,  the  Portuguei>e 
and  the  foreign  troops  encamping  separately.  Irritated  by  the 
weakness  of  his  own  troops,  the  Kayid  of  Silves  ordered  the  first  who 
had  fled  and  entered  the  upper  city  to  be  beheaded. 

At  daybreak  the  Christian  troops  marched  to  attack  the  higher 
fortifications,  leaving  the  subordinates  from  the  galleys  to  garrison  the 
environs.  But  a  more  eflfectual  resistance  awaited  them  at  the  Almedina. 
Here  the  moats  were  perhaps  not  so  full  of  water,  but  they  were  deeper 
and  rugged,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  descended  to  the 
valley. 

The  archers  and  crossbowmen  covered  the  attack  of  the  warrioiB, 
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who  with  great  losses  overstepped  the  moats,  and  for  a  long  time 
laboured  to  raise  their  ladders.  Over  them  rained  shots  and  arrows, 
and  although  amply  returned  by  the  Christians,  the  constancy  of  the 
Saracens  triumphed  over  the  ardour  and  vehemence  of  the  Christians. 
Repulsed  on  all  sides,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Crusaders  turned  to  fly, 
resolving  to  abandon  the  position  they  had  gained  the  previous  evening. 

m 

They  set  fire  to  the  lower  city,  which,  however,  did  not  produce  any 
oonjdderable  damage,  owing  to  the  system  of  Arab  construction,  most 
being  mud  walls,  or  formed  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  and  lined  out- 
side with  bricks,  which  prevented  the  conflagration  from  spreading. 
Some  of  the  shipping  of  the  besieged  were  reduced  to  ashes,  as  on  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  these  craft  had  been  brought  to  land  and  placed 
dose  up  to  the  walls  for  shelter.  After  taking  this  vain  revenge, 
they  were  able,  in  the  midst  of  the  reigning  confusion  and  disorder,  to 
return  to  their  original  battle-ground,  and  the  Mussalmans  recovered 
the  ground  they  had  lost  almost  without  fighting. 

However,  discouragement  did  not  last  long  among  the  besiegers, 
and  the  siege  became  strengthened.  Great  activity  reigned  throughout 
the  camp ;  all  kinds  of  machinery  were  prepared,  wooden  towers  fitted 
up,  catapults,  ladders,  and  all  manner  of  war  materials  for  the  attack. 
Meanwhile  from  the  inland  daily  arrived  fresh  reinforcements,  until  at 
length  the  standard  of  the  King  appeared.  It  was  Sancho  I.  who  was 
arriving  (29  July),  the  body  of  his  army  following  more  leisurely, 
owing  to  the  heavy  war  implements  and  the  supplies  they  were  bringing 
to  provide  the  campaign.  The  camp  was  swelling  in  numbers,  and  the 
circle  of  the  siege  was  completed  around  SUves,  when  a  lamentable 
oocoTTence  took  place,  which  goaded  the  troops,  already  impatient  for 
the  combat. 

The  deserted  suburb  was,  it  appears,  a  neutral  ground  for  the  com- 
bi^tants.  The  Christians  had  pitched  their  tents  against  the  walls,  while 
the  Muasalmans  occupied  the  two  advanced  fortifications — ^that  is  to 
say,  the  tower,  with  its  covered  way,  which  joined  it  to  the  Almedina, 
and  the  embankment  which  descended  on  the  brow  towards  the  Drade. 
On  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  the  King,  the  English  had  slain  one  of  the 
Saraeens,  inside  the  mosque,  situated  in  the  lower  city.  Perchance  this 
individual  was  a  priest  or  some  person  of  note,  and  the  blood  spilt  in  the 
iflmple  was  nothing  less  than  a  sacrilege  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mussalmans. 
On  the  following  Sunday  they  took  revenge  for  this  afiront  by  suspend- 
ing three  Christians  by  their  feet  from  the  turret  of  the  tower  Al- 
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banan,  and  then  were  speared  to  death — a  repugnant  scene — thus  taking 
retribution  on  the  day  held  sacred  to  Crod,  which  clearly  proved  this 
revenge  to  be  due  to  fanaticism.  The  spectacle  aroused  the  fury  of 
the  besiegers,  and  they  clamoured  to  go  to  the  combat.  The  GrermanB 
advanced  with  a  certain  machine  known  by  the  name  of  ouri^^  with 
which  they  assumed  to  destroy  the  battlements  between  two  of  the 
towers.  The  Saracens  used  every  effort  to  set  fire  to  it  by  flinging 
upon  it  tow  steeped  in  oil,  and  the  solidity  of  the  construction  facilitated 
their  project,  because  its  weight  was  such  that  it  was  difficult  to  turn  it 
back.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  Crusaders  were  con- 
strained to  retire.  These  were  people  gathered  from  all  parts,  many 
without  any  practice  in  warfare,  and,  as  a  consequence,  little  accus- 
tomed to  conform  to  the  various  and  tedious  phases  of  a  siege,  and 
they  became  discouraged  at  this  failure.  There  were  already  cries  of 
raising  the  siege,  the  Flemish  being  those  who  most  desired  it.  Others 
held  the  contrary  opinion,  and  these  latter  conquered.  The  machine 
was  repaired,  and  they  battered  the  wall  on  the  following  day  with 
greater  success,  and  part  of  a  tower  fell  to  the  ground. 

Sancho  I.  meanwhile  ordered  two  trains,  or  catapults,  to  be  laid,  and 
which,  although  of  lesser  size  than  the  ouri^o,  effected  great  dama^ 
among  the  besieged.  Terror  began  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the 
defenders  of  Silves,  because  during  the  night  a  deserter  presented 
himself  before  the  King,  bringing  two  rich  standards,  and  asserting 
that,  on  taking  the  fortification  of  the  declivity,  the  city  would  sur- 
render. This  news  enkindled  fresh  hopes  and  spirit  in  the  camp  ; 
moreover,  excited  by  the  deed  of  a  certain  knight  of  Gkdicia,  who  had 
fearlessly  approached  the  wall  broken  by  the  German  machine,  wrenched 
a  comer-stone  and  safely  returned.  Carried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
emulation,  the  Crusaders  began  to  mine  the  tower,  in  which,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Christians,  the  Saracens '  continued  immovable,  notwith- 
standing that  thousands  of  arrows  were  flying  over  them,  and  the 
danger  they  ran  of  being  buried  beneath  the  ruins.  The  besiegers  did 
not  desist  from  working  the  mine,  but  dinging  the  night  they  heard  the 
Saracens  speaking,  and  believing  that  they  were  also  springing  a  mine 
on  their  side,  they  were  stricken  with  sudden  fright  and  fled.  The 
illusion  was  dispelled  when  daylight  came,  and  setting  fire  to  the  props 
which  supported  the  mine,  the  superior  part  of  the  tower  fell.  The 
fire  being  extinguished,  they  proceeded  farther,  and  by  this  means 
more  of  the  wall  fell.     The  large  breach  effected  rendered  the  assault 
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on  that  side  an  easy  one ;  and  setting  up  a  ladder,  they  commenced, 
one  by  one,  to  ascend.  The  number  of  Saracens  who  opposed  the 
entiy  was  very  considerable,  but  the  very  ones  who  had  manifested  such 
extreme  perseverance  when  a  danger  stood  before  them  which  no  human 
power  could  save  them  from  now  vacillated,  and  trembled  at  a  hand-to- 
hand  combat  with  men  over  which  they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers 
and  situation.  The  flight  of  the  first  was  the  signal  for  the  rest,  and 
flinging  down  their  weapons  in  order  to  be  more  free,  they  not  only 
abandoned  the  wrecked  and  broken  tower,  but  likewise  the  three  which 
defended  the  declivity.  The  retreat,  however,  did  not  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  a  complete  flight  until  a  sufficient  number  of  Christians 
ascended  above,  and  compelled  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  Almedina. 
Hie  first  act  of  the  conquerors  was  to  stop  up  the  well  defended  by 
the  tower,  thus  cutting  ofif  the  supply  of  water  to  the  besieged,  and 
rendering  useless  that  line  of  fortifications.  After  this  the  men, 
worn  oat  from  fatigue,  returned  with  the  wounded,  to  repose. in  their 


The  environs  and  the  line  of  the  cliff  being  now  despoiled  of  Moors, 
on  the  following  day  and  night  were  continued  the  preparations  for 
combating  the  higher  portion  of  the  city,  the  last  refuge  of  the 
besieged.  Two  mines  were  commenced  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  and  concealed  by  the  buildings  under  which  the  besiegers  carried 
on  the  works.  The  enemy  understood  the  project  of  the  invaders,  and 
on  the  following  morning  they  made  an  unexpected  sortie,  setting  fire 
to  the  houses  beneath  which  the  works  were  carried  on.  The  fire 
caoght  the  props  and  woodwork  which  supported  the  excavation,  and 
compelled  them  to  abandon  the  scheme,  but'  not  before  the  archers  had 
effected  much  damage  among  the  Saracens.  The  besiegers  attempted  a 
new  road,  the  Flemish  beginning  by  breaking  down  a  wall  of  the  suburb 
which  had  an  interior  communication  with  a  tower  of  the  Almedina, 
in  the  supposition  that  by  this  means  it  could  be  reached ;  but  the 
Mussalmans  were  alert,  and  marching  along  the  subterranean  passage, 
expelled  them,  and  effecting  a  breach,  divided  the  tower  from  the  wall 
of  communication. 

Meanwhile  there  daily  appeared  deserters  from  the  city,  who,  losing 
all  hopes,  sought  by  this  means  to  save  their  lives.  The  Christians 
would  receive  them  kindly,  in  order  to  incite  others  to  imitate  them. 
On  the  14th  of  August,  when  the  Saracens  came  out  to  skirmish 
the  besiegers,  one  of  those  who  had  remained  in  the  Almedina  leaped 
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down  the  wall  and  delivered  himself  up   to  the  enemy.      He  was 
treated  with  kindness,  and  the  first  thing  he  asked  for  was  water, 
which  he  drank  with  extraordinary  avidity.     The  worst  of  all  evils, 
thirst,  was  afflicting  Silves ;  many  had  already  perished  from  want  of 
water,  becaiise  all  th,e  water  which  they  had  in  the  cisterns  or  wells  was 
but  little  and  brackish.     These  and  other  motives  of  discouragement 
induced  the  invaders  to  make  a  decisive  attack,  and  it  was  decided  to 
effect  it  on  the  18th.     The  Christian  forces  ascended  the  declivity, 
and  approaching  the  waUs,  judged  they  could  scale  the  castle.     The 
troops  who  advanced  on  the  north  side  (probably  Portuguese)  attained 
to  fill  up  the  moat  with  fascines,  but  the  besieged,  casting  firebrands  from 
the  turrets,  set  fire  to  them.     The  ruggedness  of  the  ascent  on  this  side 
increased  the  difficulties  which  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Mussal- 
mans  offered,  while  on  the  other  side  the  foreign  troops,  who  advanced  by 
the   suburbs,   driven  between  clusters    of  dwellings,   could  not   very 
well  turn  or  keep  in  order ;  at  least,  it  was  these  excuses  the  Christians 
advanced,  and  with  which  they  tried  to  console  themselves  after  they 
were  repulsed.     It  is  certain  that  the  Mussalmans,  in  spite  of  their  sad 
position,  defended  themselves  like  lions,  and  that  the  Christians  retired 
from  the  assault  with  great  losses. 

Part  of  the  army,  broken  down  in  spirit,  were  in  favour  of  retiring, 
on  the  plea  that  provisions  were  getting  short,  and  also  fodder  for  the 
cavalry.  The  King  of  Portugal  hesitated  ;  and  if  we  credit  the  anony- 
mous narrative  of  one  of  the  Crusaders,  it  was  due  to  the  latter  that 
the  King  of  Portugal  eventually  decided  to  continue  the  siege.  Kew 
mines  were  sprung  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  waUs,  meanwhile 
that  on  the  north  side  three  trains  of  engines  of  the  Portuguese  and 
foreigners  wei-e  acting  against  corresponding  ones  placed  by  the  Saracens 
to  defend  themselves. 

The  situation  of  the  besieged  was  becoming  truly  intolerable.  The 
small  portion  of  water  which  remained  to  them  was  most  economicjilly 
doled  out  to  that  multitude  of  people  clustered  together  in  Silves.  Pro- 
visions were  still  sufficiently  abundant,  but  could  not  be  cooked,  owing 
to  want  of  water  ;  even  bread  ceased  to  be  made,  and  they  subsisted 
principally  on  figs.  The  Christian  captives,  to  the  number  of  400,  were 
compelled  to  fight  against  their  co-religionists,  in  return  for  their  allow- 
ance of  water,  which  was  doled  out  to  them  as  to  the  Mussalmans. 
Women  and  children  chewed  clay  in  order  to  appease  their  thirst. 
This  enforced  state  was  further  aggravated  by  increasing  illness,  and  the 
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streets  were  full  of  dead  and  dying.  Yet  the  persistence,  under  these 
conditions,  of  the  Saracens  who  defended  the  city  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  instances  on  record  of  human  energy  and  endurance. 

On  perceiving  that  the  Christians  were  again  attempting  to  under- 
mine the  walls,  they  made  a  sortie  to  destroy  the  work,  but  the 
besiegers  were  forewarned,  and  after  a  useless  combat  and  considerable 
losses,  the  Mussalmans  were  obliged  to  retreat  within  the  walls.  The 
attempt  was  renewed  the  following  day  at  daybreak,  when  the  Christians 
were  unprepared,  but  they  were  very  quickly  attacked  by  a  small  force, 
which  drove  the  Saracens  back  to  the  entrance  of  the  Almedina,  where 
the  Christians  would  have  eventually  effected  an  entrance  had  their 
forces  been  more  numerous. 

At  this  juncture,  whether  owing  to  a  false  report  that  the  chief 
of  Andaluz  was  sending  succour  to  Silves,  or  whether  discouragement 
caused  by  the  persistence  of  the  Saracens,  or,  what  it  is  more  probable, 
the  want  of  provisions  and  fodder  to  continue  the  siege,  or  for  some 
other  reasons  the  King  of  Portugal  desired  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
Crusaders,  however,  who  feared  to  lose  the  plunder,  induced  Sancho  to 
delay  the  retreat  for  four  days,  during  which  every  effort  was  made 
to  reduce  the  city.  A  mine  was  opened  near  the  wall,  commencing 
at  one  of  the  Tnatmoras,  or  subterranean  granaries,  and  in  a  short 
time  reached  the  foundations  of  the  waU.  The  heroic  defenders 
of  Silves,  no  longer  strong  enough  to  come  out  on  the  field  where  they 
had  been  twice  repulsed  by  the  enemy  with  great  losses,  were  endeavour- 
ing to  offer  a  more  proportionate  resistance.  They  sprang  a  mine  within, 
to  correspond  to  the  one  opened  on  the  outside,  and  the  two  under- 
ground passages  being  opened,  the  belligerents  met,  and  a  terrible  fight 
ensued,  lit  up  by  the  lurid  glare  of  torches  in  those  extensive  subter- 
ranean galleries.  The  Saracens  had  prepared  inflammable  materials,  and 
when  they  perceived  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  repress  the  soldiers 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  they  set  fire  to  the  combustibles,  and  a  river 
of  fire  rushed  against  their  fierce  enemies.  In  face  of  such  a  fearful 
aiiversaiy,  against  which  no  effort  or  skill  could  avail,  the  Christians 
retreated,  and  they  were  for  abandoning  the  enterprise,  because 
the  Saracens  followed  them  and  destroyed  all  that  the  Christians  were 
effecting. 

But  these  daily  combats,  these  vain  efforts  of  the  brave  Saracen 
garrison  to  save  the  capital  of  Chenchir,  were  the  last  brilliant  flickers 
<if  the  expiring  lamp.    To  surrender,  or  perish  from  want  of  water  with 
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all  the  inhabitants — ^this  was  their  alternative.  They  elected  to  surrender, 
and  on  the  1st  of  September  the  Saracens  began  to  summon  from  the 
ramparts  and  towers  some  of  the  officers  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
propose  conditions.      These  conditions  were,  to  be  allowed    to    quit, 
taking  what  movable  goods  they  could,  and  deliver  up  to  the  conquerors 
the  ruined  Almedina  and  Alca^ova.     Sancho  I.  acceded  to  the  proposal, 
but  the  deserters  of  the  city  were  becoming  numerous,  and  described 
so  vividly  the  agonies  they  were  enduring  from  thirst,  and  the  terror 
they  were  in  from  the  falling  ruins,  and  the  desperate  state  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  the  Crusaders,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  King, 
refused  to  agree  to  the  stipulation.  This  refusal,  coming  from  Christians, 
who  were  supposed  to  combat  for  the  glory  and  advancement  of  their 
religion,  and  this  resistance  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  which  only  pro- 
longed the  horrors  of  war,  was  a  detestable  piece  of  covetousness.    How- 
ever, considered  as  mercenaries,  who  were  selling  their  blood  and  lives 
to  satisfy  the  greed  of  rapine,  it  was  just  they  should  receive  their  due. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  this  light  that  Sancho  I.  viewed  the  case.     Ever 
generous  towards  the  vanquished,  he  attempted  to  redeem  the  spoliation 
of  Silves    by  offering  the  Crusaders  10,000  morabitanoa,  or  a/ureos,  a 
sum  which   finally  was    raised  to  20,000.     This  was,  however,  perti- 
naciously refused,  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  needful  to  proceed 
to  Coimbra,  or  at  least  Evora,  to  obtain  the  money,  and  this  would 
greatly  retard    their    voyage     to    the    East.       Constrained    by  the 
promises  he  had  made  in  Lisbon  to  his  allies,  the  King  yielded,  and 
only  conceded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Silves  that  they  should  leave,  with 
their    Kves,  it   is  true,  but  bereft  of   everything.      On  the   3rd   of 
September,  at  length,  the  doors  were  opened  of  the  surrendered  city, 
and  the  besiegers  beheld  with  their  own  eyes  the  fearful  state  of  the 
besieged.     The  Saracen  chief,  who  probably  was  the  Kayid  AbduUah, 
son  or  grandson  of  a  former  Wali  of  Silves,  quitted  the  city,  riding  on 
horseback  at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of  Mussalmans,  who  were 
barely  covered  with  rags,  which  indicated  sorrow  and  captivity,  and  pro- 
ceeded like  pilgrims,  seeking  an  asylum  within  the  walk  of  Seville. 
The  respect    due  towards  fallen  valour  was    unable  to  restrain  the 
ferocious  brutality  of  the  Crusaders,  who  even  in  that  hoiu:  of  anguish 
would  strike    the  conquered,  and   despoil  them  of    their  garments. 
Irritated  by  the  covetousness  of  the  foreigners,  the  King  of  Portugal 
grew  wrathful  in  view  of  that  spectacle,  and  the  Portuguese  were  very 
nearly  coming  to  blows  with   their  allies.      When  night  came  the 
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Poitoguese  alone  occupied  the  interior  of  the  city,  closing  the  doora,  in 
order  that  no  inhabitant  should  venture  out  in  the  darkness.  The 
scenes  which  took  place  that  night  may  be  easily  imagined.  The 
Muasalmans  remained  enclosed  within  their  dwellings,  and  many, 
despite  the  most  solemn  promises,  were  tortured,  in  order  that  they 
should  confess  where  treasures  were  concealed.  The  light  of  day 
revealed  who  had  been  the  victims  of  their  barbarity.  People  half- 
dead,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand,  were  c!reeping  along  as  best  they 
oonld.  Along  the  streets  lay  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  the 
stench  from  the  dead  and  of  animals  was  truly  unbearable.  Of  the 
Christian  prisoners,  who  numbered  over  foiir  hundred,  only  two 
hundred  were  found,  and  these  were  in  the  throes  of  death.  In  a  word, 
out  of  the  numerous  population  of  Silves,  scarcely  sixteen  thoiasand 
souls  survived. 

The  painful  scene  laid  before  their  eyes  at  length  touched  the  hearts 

of  those  hard  men.     They  conducted  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  outside 

the  doors,  and  the  Crusaders  abstained  from  further  violence.    The  fear 

of  encountering  the  wrath  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  already  sufficiently 

enkindled  against  them,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  render  them  more 

moderate,  but    the    disagreement  between  the    Portuguese  and    the 

foreigners  increased  nevertheless,  owing  to   another  reason.    During 

the  siege,  it  appears,   the  Portuguese  troops,    whose   constancy  was 

certainly  not  due  to  any  expectations  of  pillage,  had  desired  the  siege 

to  be  raised,  as  also  did  some   of  the  Crusaders  when   losing  hope. 

To  restrain  the   troops,  therefore,  the  soldiers  had  been  promised  a 

certaiii  portion  of  the  booty,  and  in  this  case  the  foreign  troops  yielded 

up  some  from  their  former  bargain.     We  have  seen  that  the  King 

htnself  was  constrained,  through  want  of  victuals,  to  yield  up  the  project, 

hid  when  arranging  the  division  of  the  spoils  he  chose  for  his  own 

che  provisions,  of  which  there  was  still  a  considerable  quantity  in  the 

forsaken  city.     As  the  Crusaders  had  quartered  within  the  walls,  and 

knew  that  food  did  not  fall  to  their  lot,  they  began  to  rob  them, 

and  to  sell  secretly  to  the  Portuguese  camp.     The  King  complained 

very  strongly  of  this  proceeding,  because,  should  the  provisions  in  this 

i  manner  be  dispersed,  he  saw  himself  in  the  hard  necessity  of  abandon- 

Iing  the  place  he  had  conquered  at  such  a  high  price.  But  far  from 
the  complaints  of  the  King  restraining  them,  that  unbridled  horde 
proceeded  to  sack  the  city,  without  awaiting  orders  from  their  com- 
manders.    It  was  a  veritable  anarchy,  and  Sancho  I.,  whose  indignation 
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had  now  reached  its  height,  put  a  term  to  this,  by  ordering  Silves  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Portuguese  troops,  and  the  Crusaders  expelled,  who, 
discontented,  returned  to  their  fleet,  and  descending  the  river,  anchored 
near  the  bar.  There  they  arranged  their  ships,  and  divided  the  result 
of  three  days'  sacking,  while  they  attempted  to  obtain  something  more 
from  their  ally,  either  by  appealing  to  his  generosity  or  to  his  piety ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  obtain  anything.  The  affidr  had  nearly  reached 
its  culminating-point,  and  it  is  only  probable  that  Sancho  I.  passed 
the  limits  of  moderation ;  and  although  on  one  side  there  had  been 
violence  and  rapine,  yet  on  the  other  hand  their  proceeding  was  not 
altogether  worthy  of  praise. 

However,  after  twelve  days  the  Crusaders  quitted  the  port  of 
Silves,  accusing  Sancho  and  the  Portuguese  of  not  fighting  or  working 
during  the  siege,  and  of  defrauding  them  of  what  really  belonged  to 
them.  These  accusations,  the  first  of  which  was  repeated  in  Europe,  are 
belied  by  the  narrative  of  one  of  themselves,  who,  convinced  of  ita 
falsehood,  or  at  least  of  exaggerating  the  complaints  against  Sancho  of 
avarice  and  disloyalty  in  view  of  the  amount  of  spoils  which  the 
foreigners  carried  away  with  them.  These  spoils  tended  to  cool  down 
their  ardovQ*  for  liberating  the  Holy  Places,  many  of  them  being 
induced  to  return  to  their  mother-country,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
expeditions  against  the  Saracens  of  Spain. 

The  formidable  fortifications  of  SUves  had  remained  partly  ruined, 
and  some  portions  of  the  tower  of  the  Almedina  fell  a  week  after  the 
sacking  of  the  city.     Wishing  to  repair  these  ruins,  Sancho  I.  mai'^ed 
from  Silves  with  the  strength  of  his  army  before  the  departure  of  4he 
Crusaders,  leaving  as  Alcaide  with  a  considerable  number  of  men  tV 
same  officer  he  had  elected  to  lead  the  vanguai'd  of  the  army.     If  th* 
traditions  of  our  historians  be  true,  it  was  the  Count  D.  Mendo,  or  SousSo 
(Mem  Gongalves  de  Sousa),  the  most  renowned  peer  of  Portugal  and 
Master  of  the  Household,  he  who  commenced  the  siege,  and  who  took 
upon  himself  to  defend  Silves  and  establish  the  Portuguese  dominion 
in  Chenchir.     We  know  for  certain  that  a  few  months  after  this  event 
Silves  was  governed  by  one  Rodrigo  Sanches  up  to  1195,  when  this 
warrior  perished  in  the  battle  of  Alarcos. 

The  fall  of  the  capital  of  Al-f aghar  occasioned  the  loss  to  the  Saracens 
of  the  whole  portion  of  modem  Algarve  west  of  the  cordillerajs  which 
run  north  to  south  from  the  serra  of  Monchique  and  CaldeirSo  to  the 
seaport  of   Albuf eira.     Beyond  these   cordilleras,  Sancta  '  Maria   de 
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Faron,  Hajrun  or  Pharum  was  the  most  important  town  on  this  side 
of  the  Ouadiana.  With  the  troops  which  Sancho  had  left  in  Silves,  the 
governor  at  onoe  attempted  to  attack  it,  calculating  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Crusaders,  who,  it  is  said,  still  lingered  in  port.  These 
were,  however,  too  irritated  against  the  Portuguese  for  not  acced- 
ing to  their  demands,  and  although  the  pleadings  of  Nicholas,  a 
Flemish  ecdesiastic  who  was  elected  bishop  of  Silves,  was  added  to 
those  of  the  governor,  they  obstinately  refused  to  associate  themselves 
to  this  project. 

The  surprise  which  the  taking  of  Silves,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, produced  among  the  Mussalmans  was  such  that  it  caused  the 
OasUe  of  Alboheira  (Albufeira)  to  surrender  before  it  was  assailed,  and 
the  Hame,  probably,  was  the  case  with  those  of  Lagos,  PortimSo,  Mon- 
chiqae,  Messines,  Pademe,  and  all  others  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Silves,  which  we  know  were  delivered  up  to  the  Christians  at  that 
juncture. 

But  why  did  Sancho  I.  so  speedily  depart  from  the  newly  acquired 
capital  without  first  invading  the  eastern  territories  up  to  the  Ouadiana  ? 
If  we  topographically  examine  the  two  modem  provinces  of  Alemtejo 
and  Algarve,  we  shall  easily  find  an  explanation.  Evora  was,  so  to 
say,  insulated  on  the  frontier,  having  on  the  north  various  deserted 
territories,  and  towards  the  south  castles  which  were  taken  by 
Alfonso  I.,  but  which  soon  after  fell  again  into  the  power  of  the 
Almohades. 

SDves  now  being  reduced,  this  city  and  Evora  might  be  considered 
as  the  two  extremes  of  a  new  line  of  frontiers  from  north-east  to 
south-east,  and  whose  centre  was  Beja,  its  most  notable  place.  Beja,  if 
once  conquered,  all  the  castles  situated  between  these  three  principal 
stations,  or  to  the  north-west  of  them,  would  be  abandoned  by  the 
^racens,  as  wa£  soon  proved  to  the  south  of  the  serras  of  Monchique. 
These  considerations  most  certainly  moved  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
traverse  the  mountains  and  march  towards  Beja,  which  we  know  sub- 
mitted to  the  Christians.  We  possess  no  details  of  that  campaign,  but 
it  appears  the  conquest  was  quickly  effected,  because  the  Portuguese 
army  quitted  Silves  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  we  find 
Sancho  I.  in  Coimbra  in  the  month  of  December,  1189. 

And  while  the  Portuguese  prince  was  thus  extending  his  States  to 
the  south,  Alfonso  YIII.  of  Castillo  was  invading  the  Mussalman 
tsmtories,  and  taking  possession    of   Keyna,   Magacela,   Bancs,  and 
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GaJasparra,  crossing  the  Andaluz  to  the  sesircoaste,  and  the  Christian 
troops,  advancing  to  the  environs  of  Seville,  broke  up  the  Almohade 
troops.  The  news  of  these  disasters  soon  reached  Morocco.  Yacub, 
full  of  wrath,  after  bitterly  upbraiding  the  chieftains  of  Mussaknan 
Spain  with  negligence  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of  the  infidels, 
ordered  them  to  prepare  for  war,  because  he  would  not  fail  to  take 
retribution  for  the  injuries  they  had  sustained.  At  the  time  the  Wali  of 
Cordova  and  head  of  the  Almohades  of  the  Peninsula  was  Mohammed 
Ibn  Yusuf,  brother  to  Yacub  Al-Manssor.  It  appears  it  was  he  who 
was  charged  with  collecting  the  Saracen  forces  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 
While  this  was  done  the  Emperor  crossing  the  strait  in  the  spring 
of  1190,  with  a  numerous  troop,  disembarked  in  Tarifa,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  in  forced  marches  towards  Silves,  close  to  which  he 
joined  the  army  of  Andaluz.  Leaving  him  to  continue  the  siege, 
Al-Manssor,  with  the  Africans,  crossed  the  Serras,  resolved  upon  pene- 
trating into  the  States  of  Sancho,  and  visiting  with  equal  calamities 
as  the  Mussalmans  of  Chenchir  had  experienced  the  subjects  of  his 
adversary.  An  English  vessel  with  100  soldiers  on  board  was  pro- 
ceediQg  to  Syria  from  London,  and  ported  at  Silves. 

Induced  by  Nicholas,  the  English,  who  were  young  and  brave, 
joined  willingly  the  Portuguese  to  assist  them  in  the  dangers  which 
the  preparations  of  the  prince  of  the  Almohades  led  them  to  con- 
sider as  grave  and  imminent.  In  order  to  understand  the  reason  for 
this  unexpected  arrival  of  Crusaders,  and  in  part  illustrate  sub- 
sequent events,  we  shall  give  a  brief  outline  of  them,  which,  although 
they  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  foreign  to  our  history,  neverthe- 
less bear  an  intimate  connection. 

Kichard  I.  of  England,  called  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  succeeded  his  father, 
Henry  II.,  had  allied  himself  to  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  for 
the  Crusade.  Joining  together  their  respective  armies,  they  descended 
along  the  Rhone.  Philip  Augustus  proceeded  towards  Geneva,  and 
Richard  to  Marseilles,  where  it  was  his  intention  to  embark  with  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  the  vast  states  he  possessed  in 
Prance.  The  rest  of  the  troops  were  to  proceed  in  a  fleet  from  various 
ports  of  England  and  Normandy,  and  await  his  arrival  in  Messina,  or, 
as  some  say,  take  him  on  board  in  Marseilles.  The  admirals  or  chiefs 
charged  with  conducting  this  fleet  were  Richard  of  Camwill,  Robert  of 
Sabloil,  William  de  Forz,  and  the  Bishops  of  Auch  and  Bayeux.  The 
fleet  was  composed  of  over  100  ships  between  galleys,  store  ships,  and 
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other  craft,  and  which,  in  proportion  as  they  were  fitted  out,  would 
leave  in  squadrons  from  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  England  :  these 
squadmns,  after  navigating  around  the  Peninsula  up  to  the  strait,  were 
to  join  one  another  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  first,  composed  of  ten 
ships,  departed  from  Dartmouth,  proceeding  to  lishon,  there,  as 
usual,  to  take  provisions  for  the  voyage ;  but  on  entering  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  a  tremendous  storm  arose,  with  a  such  a  heavy  sea  that  the 
fleet  became  dispersed,  and  had  to  seek  shelter  along  the  coasts  of  Spain. 
When  the  storm  subsided  nine  of  these  ships  proceeded  towards  the 
Tagus,  and  one  which  doubled  Gape  St.  Vincent,  driven  by  the  wind, 
entered  the  Bay  of  Silves,  on  being  assured  that  she  had  not 
gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Christian  States.  It  was  the  aid  of  these 
Crusaders  that  the  Bishop  of  SUves  invoked.  They  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fate  of  their  co-religionists,  and  assist  to  garrison  the 
ramparts,  while  the  ship  was  broken  up  to  afford  materials  for  repair- 
ing the  fortifications  and  defend  the  city,  the  Portuguese  binding 
themselves,  in  the  name  of  Sancho  I.,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  delay 
by  giving  them  a  new  ship  in  place  of  the  one  they  had  used — ^promises 
which,  later  on,  the  King  of  Portugal  religiously  fulfilled. 

Not  having  succeeded  in  reducing  Silves  at  the  first  attack,  Yacub 
marched,  as  we  said,  across  modem  Alemtejo,  and  leaving  Evora  on  the 
right,  approached  the  shores  of  the  Tagus.  Crossing  the  river  above 
Santarem,  the  Mussalman  army  attacked  the  Castle  of  Torres-Novas, 
which  was  taken  after  four  days  of  useless  resistance.  The  Saracens 
then  proceeded  against  Thomar.  This  castle  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  Portugal,  and  probably  the  best  defended,  because  it  was 
guarded  by  the  Templars,  who  had  made  it  the  central  establishment 
of  their  order,  and  capitular  house.  Gualdim  Paes,  one  of  the  first 
Portugnese  affiliated  to  that  order,  and  one  of  its  most  illustrious 
members,  on  account  of  his  prowess  in  the  East  and  in  Spain,  was  then 
Master,  or  Procurator,  of  the  Temple  in  Portugal.  In  the  midst  of  those 
walls  which  he  himself  had  helped  to  join  together  with  the  broken 
boulders  of  the  rocky  mountain,  the  stem  veteran  awaited  with  his 
knight  monks  the  f  uiy  of  the  Pagans,  as,  in  their  simple  ignorance,  our 
forefathers  denominated  the  Mussalmans.  These  were  not  long  in 
ooming ;  and  devastating  the  environs,  the  Emperor  laid  siege  to  the 
castle,  destroying  all  the  habitations  which  were  beginning  to  cluster 
together  around  the  almost  inaccessible  walls. 

The  rapid  march  of  Yacub,  penetrating  into  the  centre  of  the 
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States  of  Sancho  I.,  proved  to  him  that  he  had  a  skilful  adversary  to 
contend  against.  Oonvinoed  that  Yacub  was  proceeding  against 
Santarem  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  Sancho,  with  the  few 
knights  and  men-at-arms  of  his  suite,  cast  themselves  into  the  town. 
The  march  of  the  enemy  on  the  north  side  of  Estremadura,  far  from 
diminishing  his  fears,  increased  them.  Attacked  by  the  Almohades  in 
Santarem,  he  might  possibly  engage  them  until  troops  from  Beira  and 
beyond  the  Douro  should  arrive ;  but  now  the  difficulty  of  aid  was 
rendered  more  patent,  for  two  reasons — because  the  invaders  would 
intercept  communications  by  entering  the  territories  between  Alco- 
baga  and  Leiria,  and  it  would  be  a  grave  imprudence  to  remove  the 
garrison  of  Coimbra,  the  centre  and  capital  of  the  monarchy,  as  up  to 
its  environs  the  Almohade  troops  had  reached  after  destroying  Leiria, 
putting  all  to  fire  and  to  the  sword.  The  situation  of  the  King  of 
Portugal  was  indeed  a  critical  one;  but  once  more  Providence  per- 
mitted an  unexpected  succour  to  come,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Crusaders. 

We  said  that  nine  ships  of  the  first  Anglo-Korman  squadron,  which 
had  sailed  from  Dartmouth,  had  taken  refuge  from  the  storm  they 
encountered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  had  come  afterwards  to  meet 
together  in  the  Tagus.  Al-Manssor  had  a  few  days  previously  passed  up 
the  river  to  Santarem.  Sancho  sent  messages  to  the  admirals  of  the 
fleet  describing  the  state  of  afifairs,  and  they  at  once  sent  up  the 
river  five  hundred  picked  men,  who  had  volunteered  to  strengthen 
the  garrison  of  Coimbra.  On  arriving,  the  English  perceived  how 
necessary  their  presence  was.  The  forces  the  King  had  with  him  were 
small,  and  the  inhabitants  also  few  and  insufficiently  armed  ;  moreover, 
Yacub  had  already  taken  Torres-Novas  and  besieged  Thomar,  hence  this 
aid  rendered  the  defence  of  Santarem  more  hopeful. 

The  season  in  which  the  invaders  had  reached  the  Tagus,  and  the 
fevers  which  usually  visit  Estremadura  during  the  heat  of  summej*, 
explain  the  reason  why  Yacub  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  the  enemy. 
He  demanded  the  restoration  of  Silves,  offering  to  retire,  and  restore,  on 
his  part,  Torres-Novas,  and  allowing  a  truce  of  hostilities  for  seven 
years.  Sancho  I.,  however,  was  firm  in  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  capital 
of  Chenchir,  a  surrender  which  would  virtually  mean  the  loss  of  his  last 
conquests.  On  receiving  this  reply,  Yacub  sent  anew  messengers  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  threatening  on  the  following  day  to  come  and  break 
down  the  doors  of  Santarem.     The  threat  was  taken  in  earnest.    The 
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walls  and  towers  were  garrisoned  by  the  five  hundred  English,  who 
selected  the  most  dangerous  places.  The  night  passed,  and  in  the  early 
morning  the  report  was  circulated  that  the  Saracens  had  been  sighted ; 
bat  soon  after  the  outposts  retiuned  to  say  that  Yacub  had  dipd  %hree 
days  previously,  and  that  the  Saracen  army  was  retiring  in  disorder, 
and  hence  that  the  proposals  and  the  threats  were  all  false.  This  news 
was  repeated  by  others  who  successively  arrived.  In  part  it  was  true. 
Yacub  was  not  dead,  but  the  siege  of  Thomar  had  been  raised  on  the 
11th  July,  after  barely  lasting  six  days.  The  Almohade  troops  once 
more  crossed  the  Tagus,  and  retreating  to  the  south,  proceeded  to  Seville. 
Thus  terminated  an  invasion  which  promised  to  prove  so  deadly  to 
the  country,  and  Sancho  bade  farewell  to  the  allies,  at  the  same  time 
promising  that  he  would  not  prove  ungrateful  for  their  proffered  services. 
Meanwhile  the  two  principal  heads  of  the  fleet  of  the  King  of  England, 
Robert  de  SabloU  and  Richard  de  Camwill,  had  entered  the  bar  of 
Lisbon  with  sixty-three  vessels.  The  people  who  came  with  these 
ships  were,  it  appears,  a  rude,  unbridled  mob,  and  in  order  to  keep  them 
under  control,  Richard  I.  had  been  compelled  to  decree  some  atrocious 
conditions  for  the  pohce  of  the  fleet.  Hardly  had  they  entered  the 
port  than  the  Crusaders  leaped  on  shore,  and  began  to  treat  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lisbon  as  though  the  city  had  been  taken  by  assault.  Running 
•long  the  streets  and  market-places,  they  attacked  every  one  they  met, 
violating  brutally  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  burghers.  The  fury 
and  perversity  of  that  troop  of  scoundrels  were  especially  directed 
against  the  Jewish  families  and  the  Saracens  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  not  wishing  to  abandon  their  homes,  had  been  admitted  as 
vassals  by  Alfonso  I.  By  sheer  force  these  were  expelled  out  of  their 
houses,  and  the  English  robbed  them  of  all  they  possessed,  and  then  set 
fii«  to  their  dwellings.  The  damage  they  did  in  the  neighbouring 
fields  was  no  less.  This  unbearable  behaviour  and  contempt  for  all  the 
laws  of  hospitality  and  Christianity  lasted  long  enough  for  the  news  to 
nach  Santarem.  Sancho  I.  at  once  marched  to  Lisbon  with  forces,  but 
on  reaching  the  city  he  disguised  his  indignation,  and  pretended  to 
forgive  the  injuries  received,  treating  them  with  great  moderation, 
promising  not  to  take  revenge  for  the  unworthy  behaviour  of  the 
Crusaders.  In  this  way  he  obtained  from  Robert  do  Sabloil  and 
Richaid  de  CamwiU  the  promise  that  they  would  compel  these  brutal 
m^n  to  keep  inviolably  towards  the  Portuguese  the  regulations  concern- 
ing the  police  which  Richard  I.  had  given. 
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Peace  lasted  three  days :  the  irritation  of  the  burghers  and  the 
violence  of  the  passions  of  the  Crusaders  did  not  allow  a  longer  term. 
The  captains  of  the  fleet  committed  the  error  of  allowing  the  men  to  go 
on  land,  and  the  past  disorders  were  incentives  for  the  renewal  of  more 
serious  quarrels.  The  Portuguese  were  forewarned,  and  a  fearful  strife 
commenced.  Blood  flowed,  and  the  slain  on  both  sides  covered  the 
streets  and  market-places.  The  noise  of  the  strife  reached  the  ears  of 
Sancho,  who  at  once  ordered  the  city  gates  to  be  closed,  in  order  that 
the  Crusaders  should  not  leave  the  city.  The  soldiers  then  descended 
from  the  Alca^ova,  and  arresting  all  they  met,  flung  them  into  the 
maamorraSf  or  dungeons,  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred.  Sancho  no 
longer  followed  the  system  of  moderation  which  he  had  pursued  in 
the  former  strife,  since  he  found  it  useless.  The  prisoners  he  had  in 
his  power  were  secure  pledges  against  any  other  attempt  of  the  fleet ; 
hence  he  dictated  to  the  Crusaders  what  conditions  he  desired  to 
quell  the  discord.  It  was  finally  arranged  to  condone  the  evils 
received,  in  return  for  the  mutual  restitution  of  all  the  arms  and 
robberies  effected,  and  finally  that  the  Crusaders  should  respect  all 
Portuguese  subjects  and  their  property,  at  whatever  port  they  might 
touch,  the  King  in  return  pledging  that  they  should  receive  a  peaceful 
reception  throughout  the  maritime  ports  of  his  States.  The  prisoners 
were  then  released,  and  the  fleet  soon  after  weighed  anchor  opposite 
Lisbon,  approaching  the  bar  on  the  24th  of  July,  when  the  fleet 
of  William  of  Forz  arrived,  consisting  of  thirty  ships.  The  three 
admirals  being  now  together,  the  fleet  of  the  King  of  England,  which 
numbered  one  hundred  and  six  men-of-war,  set  sail  to  continue  their 
voyage  towards  the  Mediterranean. 

But  notwithstanding  the  retreat  of  Yacub  to  Seville,  the  war  with 
the  Saracens  had  not  entirely  ceased.  The  Andalusian  Alcaides  v^re 
scouring  the  fields  of  Al-faghar,  and  Silves  was  continually  combated, 
or  at  least  threatened  ;  but  the  garrison  of  that  city,  as  well  as  of 
the  castles  to  the  west  of  Faro,  the  last  point  of  the  Mussalman 
frontiers,  maintained  the  conquests  of  the  preceding  year.  Time  has 
destroyed  the  memoirs  of  these  strifes,  but  many  a  noble  knight  of 
Portugal  no  doubt  lost  his  life,  although  it  appears  that  these  strifes 
did  not  assume  sufficient  proportions  to  absorb  the  whole  energy  of 
SaxLcho  I.,  who  was  meanwhile  dedicating  his  time  to  other  affairs  of 
the  political  order.  One  of  his  first  cares  was  to  obtain  from  Clement  III. 
the  confirmation  of  his  crown,  which  was  conceded  to  him  by  a  bull  in 
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every  way  sinular  to  the  one  directed  to  his  father  by  Alexander  III. 
in  1 179.     Another  no  lees  grave  afiair  also  attracted  his  attention,  and 
which  had  reference  to  what  passed  in  the  two  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
Alfonso  IX.  had  received  the  investiture  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of 
Alfonso  YIII.  of  CastillOy  and  had  kissed  hands  in  the  public  and 
solemn  assembly  of  Carrion  ;  a  sign  of  respect  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  was  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  inferiority,  and  perchance  of 
subjection.     This  thorn  was  bitterly  wounding  the  spirit  of  the  youthful 
King  of  Leon.     His  favourites  fostered  this  irritation,  either  from 
pride  or  a  desire  for  war.     It  i^  said  that  the  motive  for  a  rupture 
between  the  cousins  was  the  foundation  of  Plaoencia,  which  Alfonso 
VIII.  had  established   on  territory  which   belonged  to  the  Leonese 
Bishopric  of  Goria.     In  order  to  resist  his  cousin,  the  King  of  Leon 
sought  to  ally  himself  to  Portugal,  and  to  render  it  sincere  and  firm, 
the  two   princes    resolved  to    form  a    family    alliance,  Alfonso  IX. 
taking  to  wife  Theresa,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sancho. .    The  latter 
proceeded  to  OuimarSes,  where  he  met  his  future  son-in-law,  and  the 
marriage  was  there  solemnised  in  the  spring  of  1191,  the  bride  Queen 
receiving  as  dowry  a  part  of  the  rents  accruing  from  the  various  lands 
and   castles  of   Leon.      This  marriage,    arranged    through    political 
motives,  became  converted  into  a  union  of  affection,  and,  as  we  shall 
see  further  on,  survived  the  separation  of  the  consorts  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  discipline  of    the  Church  and    the  unyielding  spirit   of 
Gelestine  III. 

The  treaty  between  Portugal  and  Aragon  which  had  been  put  aside 
three  years  previously,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  Sancho  I.  to  exclude 
from  it  his  nephew,  was  now  concluded,  both  defensive  and  offensive 
between  the  three  States,  and  signed  at  Huesca  in  May,  1191. 

Meanwhile,  the  Amir-al-Mumenin,  who  had  not  derived  any 
advantage  from  his  last  invasion  in  Portugal,  except  to  devastate  the 
enemy's  territory  at  the  expense  of  his  own  forces,  was  contemplating 
a  fresh  gasuxU  against  the  infidel  King  of  the  West,  by  commencing  to 
recover  the  lost  districts  beyond  the  Tagus,  and  perchance  afterwards 
attack  the  central  States  of  Sancho,  invading  the  northern  borders  of  the 
province  of  Belatha,  which  for  so  many  years  had  divided  on  the  west 
the  dominions  of  the  Saracens  from  those  of  the  Christians.  Having 
strengthened  his  army,  Yacub  came  with  forced  marches  to  besiege 
Sflves.  The  details  of  this  siege  are  not  known,  nor  how  long  the 
city  resisted,  or    under   what  conditions    it    surrendered.      What  is 
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oonjectured  is,  that  the  garrison  troops  defended  the  city  for  a  long 
time,  and  that,  either  through  some  convention  or  otherwise,  they 
escaped  the  sad  fate  of  captivity. 

During  the  siege  the  Kayid  Ahu  Abdullah  Ibn  Wasir,  who,  it  is 
supposed,  was  the  same  who  maintained  the  heroic  resistance  of  the 
capital  of  Chenchir  against  Sancho  and  the  Crusaders,  and  who  was, 
moreover,  the  leader  of  the  vanguard  of  the  Saracens,  entered  by 
another  side  into  the  disputed  territory,  and  after  subduing  a  strong- 
hold (probably  B^ja),  came  to  join  the  body  of  the  army  of  Al-Manssor 
close  to  the  walls  of  Silves.  After  Silves  surrendered,  the  conquerors 
marched  to  the  north,  and  traversing  Southern  Alemtejo,  successively 
reduced  Alcacer,  Palmella,  and  Almada,  and  thus  not  only  regained  for 
the  Mussalman  monarchy  the  recent  conquests  of  Sancho,  but  likewise 
deprived  him  of  a  part  of  the  dominions  which  his  father  had  bequeathed 
to  him.  Of  the  whole  province  of  AI-Kajssr,  scarcely  Evora  resisted 
the  invasion,  or  was  not  assaulted.  Satisfied  with  the  results  of  this 
brilliant  campaign,  the  Amir,  after  garrisoning  the  frontiers  of  the 
Gharb,  retired  to  his  States  in  Africa. 

Al-Manssor  was  invading  the  territories  beyond  the  Tagus  with  such 
superior  forces  that  the  King  of  Portugal  did  not  feel  equal  to  resisting 
the  torrent,  which  seemed  to  be  adverse  to  him.  Yacub,  who  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  political  and  military  talents,  and  superior  in 
intellectual  culture  to  the  reigning  princes  of  the  Peninsula,  now 
dominated  without  contradiction  the  whole  of  Andaluz,  excepting 
the  Balearic  Islands,  where  a  few  Almoravides  still  preserved  themselves 
independent,  and  he  was  likewise  absolute  lord  of  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  love  of  letters,  bis 
religious  character,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he  administered  the 
State,  and  it  was  even  said  that  any  caravan  might  safely  traverse  the 
empire  from  the  deserts  of  Barca  to  the  most  eastern  shores  of  Africa 
without  incurring  any  risk. 

Sancho,  however,  although  a  brave  soldier,  did  not  equal  his  prede- 
cessor in  military  talent,  since  men  like  Alfonso  I.  are  rare  to  find,  nor 
did  he  supply  this  deficiency  of  genius  by  superior  intellectual  culture. 
This  inequality  of  talents  and  resources  between  the  Mussalman 
Emperor  and  the  Portuguese  King  had  hitherto  been  counterbalanced 
by  the  perturbations  of  the  Moghreb,  which  had  almost  entirely  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  Ameer  during  the  first  years  of  his  govenunenti 
by  the  valuable  assistance  afforded  by  the  Crusaders  and  their  fleets. 
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hy  the  traditions  of  prowess  which  Alfonso  had  bequeathed  to  the 
warriors  of  his  son,  and,  in  a  word,  by  his  own  personal  valour.  But 
now  that  the  dominion  of  Yacub  was  generally  established  in  Africa 
and  in  Spain,  and,  moreover,  foreign  aid  was  not  at  hand,  the  conquest 
of  Al'faghar  demanded  an  enormous  amount  of  money  and  lives,  while 
the  invasion  of  the  Almohades,  besides  spreading  terror  and  devastation 
over  part  of  Portuguese  territory,  produced  distress  and  despondency ; 
and  finally  the  intimate  alliance  contracted  by  Sancho  with  the  King  of 
Leon,  while  bringing  him  a  powerful  ally,  naturally  caused  jealousy  to 
Alfonso  YIII.  of  Castille,  and  converted  him  into  an  enemy  worthy  of 
dread,  since  he  was  the  most  powerful  and  most  skilful  among  the 
Christian  princes  of  Spain.  There  was  still  left  to  the  King  of  Portugal 
his  own  prowess  and  energy  and  that  of  his  own  soldiers ;  but  these 
were  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  the  situation. 
Hence  the  passiveness  evinced  by  Sancho  at  the  loss  of  his  conquests, 
and  of  a  part  of  those  obtained  by  his  father,  was  evidently  due  to  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  employing  what  forces  he  had  in  defending 
his  dominions  on  the  north-west  of  the  Tagus. 

When  assuming  the  crown,  Sancho  I.  had  employed  in  his  decrees 
sometimes  the  title  of  King  of  Portugal,  at  others  King  of  Portuga- 
lense  or  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  same  way  as  had  been  used  by 
Alfonso  I.  After  the  conquest  of  Silves,  and  of  the  province  of  which 
Silves  was  the  capital,  he  assumed  the  additional  title  of  King  of  Silves 
and  Algarve,  or  only  the  last.  And  in  effect  this  was  quite  proper, 
since  he  was  lord  of  nearly  all  the  territories  which  formerly  composed 
the  great  division  of  Mussalman  Spain,  and  which  the  Arabs  usually 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  West  (Ghrab  or  Al-Gharb).  But  now 
that  the  fate  of  arms  scarcely  allowed  him  one  of  the  three  provinces 
which  constituted  that  division,  with  a  stronghold  in  the  midst  of 
Al-KasBT,  and  with  little  hope  of  restoring  the  lost  conquests,  it  would 
be  bat  sheer  vanity,  and  a  subject  of  bitter  memories,  to  retain  a  title 
to  which  there  was  no  reality.  Sancho  therefore  abandoned  the  latter 
title,  and  only  retained  the  former  one,  meanwhile  that  he  directed 
his  attention  towards  strengthening  and  organising  his  exhausted  and 
retrenched  dominions. 

According  to  the  custom  of  historians  of  that  epoch,  the  four 
jears  which  foUowed  the  retreat  of  Yacub  to  Africa  were  cast  into 
oblivion  as  regards  the  reign  of  Sancho,  because  during  this  term 
there  were  no  wars  or  sieges  to  describe.     Yet  there  are  documents 
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which  show  us  that  the  activity  of  this  prince  was  not  lessened  during 
that  enforced  peace.  He  feared,  and  with  reason,  the  renewal  of 
attempts  against  Portugal  bj  the  Almohades,  attempts  which,  judging 
from  former  experience,  might  bring  desolation  into  the  interior  of  the 
country;  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  multiply  the  strongholds,  strengthen 
the  frontiers  with  warriors,  and  gather  together  every  resource  to  repel 
the  enemy.  Hence  new  preceptories  or  monasteries  of  military  orders 
were  established  in  the  most  important  towns  on  the  right  miargin  of 
the  Tagus,  and  many  endowments  of  various  castles  or  vast  portions 
of  land  were  made  under  condition  that  monasteries  be  founded 
there.  The  town  of  Lower  Beira  also  merited  serious  attention,  and 
ancient  Egitania  (Idanha)  commenced  to  rise  from  its  ruins.  The 
foreign  colonies  which  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  I.  had  come  to  popu- 
late Estremadura  having  prospered,  the  territories  were  increased, 
Pontevel  and  its  borders  being  given  to  them,  near  the  margins  of 
the  Tagus.  Leiria  was  repeopled,  and  municipal  institutions  were 
established.  The  founding  of  various  other  castles  and  villages  at 
this  period  proves  to  us  the  activity  of  the  king  in  restoring  the 
internal  life  of  the  monarchy. 

The  misfortunes,  however,  of  Sancho  were  not  limited  to  the  evils 
he  sought  now  to  redress,  and  as  though  Providence  had  accorded  him 
these  four  years  of  peace  solely  to  strengthen  him  and  his  nation  for 
bearing  other  and  greater  calamities,  the  King  of  Portugal  speedDy 
found  himself  compelled  to  wrestle  with  more  than  one  disaster.  In 
the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  D.  Theresa  with  the  King  of  Leon,  there 
was  a  circumstance  which  in  all  analogous  marriages  between  the 
princes  of  Europe  induced,  sooner  or  later,  grave  perturbations.  These 
consorts  were  cousins,  and  Celestine  III.  ruled  then  the  Catholic 
Church.  As  soon  as  the  fact  was  proved,  or  the  pressure  of  other 
affairs  allowed  him,  he  publicly  condemned  this  union  prohibited  by 
ecclesiastical  laws,  and  as  neither  the  King  of  Leon  nor  his  father-in- 
law  in  Portugal  manifested  any  inclination  to  yield  to  his  threats,  the 
Pope,  or  his  delegate,  fulminated  against  either  monarch  sentence  of 
excommunication.  This  was  insufficient  to  separate  the  two  spouses, 
who  sincerely  loved  each  other ;  but,  as  generally  happened,  the  Pope 
triumphed,  and  Sancho  had  to  endure  the  bitter  affront  of  seeing  his 
daughter  repudiated. 

A  contemporary  writer  tells  us  that  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castille  was 
not  altogether  averse  to  this  event,  and  poHcy  imparted  to  the  fulmina- 
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lions  of  Eome  an  efficacy  which  during  four  years  they  had  been 
unable  to  obtain.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  the  Castillian  king 
had  in  view  the  severance  by  this  means  of  the  alliance  of  Leon  and 
Portugal,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  at  this  very  juncture  he 
should  already  treat  upon  substituting  his  daughter  for  the  repudiated 
princess,  because  the  union  of  Alfonso  IX.  with  Berengana  was  effected 
two  years  later,  after  the  active  war  which  the  Leonese  and  Castillian 
kings  had  for  a  long  time  sustained  between  themselves. 

The  family  bonds  which  united  Sancho  to  Alfonso  IX.  being  now 
severed,  it  was  but  natural,  in  view  of  the  violent  character  of  Sancho, 
that  any  spark  of  discord  between  their  respective  States  should  pro- 
duce a  conflagration.  At  the  moment  a  grave  event  effected  this.  It 
was  a  new  incursion  of  Yacub  from  Africa  into  Spain,  a  terrible  impetuous 
wHve  which  flowed  into  and  along  the  Christian  territories,  making  the 
throne  of  Castillo  totter  ere  it  retmrned  to  its  source.  A  long  illness 
an<l  affairs  of  State  had  kept  Al-Manssor  in  Morocco  between  three  and 
four  years.  Meanwhile  Alfonso  YIII.,  taking  advantage  of  the 
alMence  of  the  Ameer,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  Arch- 
bL^hop  of  Toledo,  crossing  the  Guadalquivir,  carried  fire  and  sword  into 
the  heart  of  Andalusia.  The  Castillian  troops  reached  as  far  as 
Al^TBsiras,  where,  according  to  Arab  memoirs,  Alfonso  YIII.  sent  to 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  an  insolent  cartel  or  letter  of  defiance.  Yacub 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  mustering  his  troops,  he  summoned  to  a 
holy  war  all  the  tribes  of  the  empire,  and  passed  over  to  Spain  with 
one  of  the  most  numerous  armies  which  at  any  time  have  crossed  the 
strait.  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Almohades  reached  the  Eling 
of  Castille,  and  invoking  the  aid  of  the  other  Christian  princes  of  the 
Peninsula,  he  immediately  marched  with  all  the  forces  he  could  collect 
to  meet  Al-Manssor.  The  Kings  of  Leon  and  Navarre  in  effect  moved 
their  troops,  but  they  either  could  not  reach  in  time,  or,  as  the  Arch- 
biahop  of  Toledo  affirmed,  their  aid  was  only  simulated,  and  therefore 
none  joined  the  Castillian  army  but  a  few  from  Portugal,  among  whose 
leaders  were  the  Master  of  the  Order  of  Evora,  Gon^alo  Yiegas,  and  the 
former  Alcaide  of  SUves,  Kodrigo  Sanches,  who,  perchance,  sought  to 
avenge  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Saracens. 

Proceeding  to  Seville,  Yacub  quitted  it  for  Cordova,  and  from 
Cordova,  crossing  Sierra  Morena,  he  descended  to  the  plains  of  Mancha. 
Alfonso  YIII.  was  marching  to  meet  him,  and  the  two  armies  sighted 
each  other  (August,  1195)  near  the  town  of  Alarcos,  Alarcur,  or  Haoen 
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Al-arak,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestige  remained  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  A  battle  was  fought,  which  was  long  disputed  and 
bloody,  but  at  length  the  Christians  were  defeated  with  frightful  losses, 
and  Alfonso  VIII.  barely  escaped  with  the  remnants  of  his  army, 
leaving  on  the  battle-field  many  illustrious  knights,  among  them  the 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Evora  and  Rodrigo  Sanches.  The  Almohades, 
whose  losses  were  likewise  considerable,  retired  to  Seville  loaded  with 
spoils. 

Notwithstanding  the  victory  of  the  Almohades,  and  the  perilous 

situation  of  the  diverse  monarchies  of  Spain,   hatred  and  ambition 

among  its  princes  were  more  powerful  than  all  other  considerations 

which  might  move  them  to  preserve  peace  between  them.     It  is  true 

that  the  dissensions  of  the  two  cousins  reigning  in  Castille  and  Leon 

had  somewhat  subsided  with  the   coming   of   Yacub.    Alfonso    IX., 

whose  delay,  as  well  as  that  of  Sancho  of  Navarre,  many  imputed  to  the 

routing  of  Alarcos,  proceeded  to  Toledo,  where  he  resided  for  some 

length  of  time  with  Alfonso  VIII.  after  this  disaster.     On  the  return 

of  the  youthful  Leonese  King  to  his  States  tranquillity  reigned  for  a 

time,   but   this    peace  only  served  to  afford   breathing-time    to   the 

contenders,  and  enable  them  to  prepare  for  a  new  wrestling.      Why 

and  how  Portugal  took  a  part  in  these  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  as 

far  as  it  is  possible,  showing  the  secret  means  by  which,  in  our  opinion, 

long  and  sanguinary  wars  were  prepared. 

The  Infante  Pedro,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Aragon,  was  extremely 
attached  to  the  King  of  Castille,  his  cousin.  Nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  Alfonso  VIII.  should  seek  an  alliance  with  Sancho  I.,  know- 
ing how  deeply  the  repudiation  of  D.  Theresa  must  wound  the  pride  of 
a  violent  man  like  the  King  of  Portugal.  A  chronicler  of  those  times 
tells  us  that  in  February,  1196,  the  King  of  Aragon  came  to  Coimbra  to 
establish  peace  among  the  Christians.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  King 
was  Pedro  II.,  then  Infante,  and  who  was  called  two  months  later  to 
ascend  the  throne  at  the  death  of  Alfonso  II.,  who  died  in  April 
of  that  year,  and  his  mission,  no  doubt,  was  the  union  of  the  King 
of  Castille  and  of  Portugal,  in  view  that  the  latter  was  separated 
from  that  of  Leon,  with  whom,  it  is  said,  he  was  leagued  against 
Alfonso  VIII. 

This  hypothesis  springs  logically  from  the  preceding  events,  and  in 
a  certain  sense  illustrates  the  subsequent  ones — ^above  all,  the  alliance  of 
the  Leonese  King  with  the  Almohade  Emperor.      It  was  not  uncom- 
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iXLon  at  that  epoch  to  see  many  illustrious  knights  of  the  Cross  com- 
bating under  the  standard  of  Islam,  and  i^ice  verad,  Sai^acen  chiefs 
oflTering  the  help  of  their  soldiers  to  the  Christian  princes.  Public 
calamities  and  the  impulses  of  passion,  joined  to  the  frequent  revolts 
and  changes  in  the  diverse  States  of  the  Peninsula,  were  the  principal 
causes  of  these  events,  incompatible  with  the  creeds  and  lively 
faith  of  those  times.  Pedro  Fernandes  de  Castro,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Castillian  noblemen,  passed  on  to  the  service  of  the 
Ameer  of  Morocco,  on  account  of  discords  with  Alfonso  VIII.,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Alarcos  he  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  victory. 
Through  his  intervention,  about  the  year  1196,  the  Eling  of  Leon  and 
Al-Manssor  made  a  treaty  between  them,  the  conditions  of  which  are 
not  known,  but  in  which  Alfonso  IX.  forewarned  the  other,  and,  as  we 
said,  was  probably  abeady  made  between  Portugal,  Castillo,  and 
Aragon.  Sancho  VII.  of  Navarre  associated  himself  also  with  the 
Leonese  King  against  the  Castillian,  both  parties  by  this  means  being 
equally  divided. 

But  stiU  among  the  Christian  princes  continued  this  simulated 
good-feeling.  The  storm,  however,  which  was  gathering,  broke  out  in 
that  same  year.  Al-Manssor  departed  for  Seville  with  his  army,  and, 
croflbing  to  the  north  of  Merida,  successively  took  Montanches,  Santa- 
Cruz,  Tnixillo,  and  Placencia.  From  thence  turning  towards  the  east, 
passing  beyond  Talavera,  he  desolated  the  territories  to  the  north-west 
of  the  capital.  Having  vainly  attacked  Maqueda,  he  marched  against 
the  city  itself  of  Toledo,  which  he  besieged  for  ten  days,  the  environs 
of  which  he  devastated  (June,  1196).  He  then  returned  to  his  States, 
and  retired  to  Seville. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Navarrese  and  Leonese  Kings 
declared  themselves.  Taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Castillo,  by 
reason  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  Alfonso  IX.,  assisted  by  Sai*acen 
troops,  while  Sancho  VII.,  King  of  Navarre,  was  desolating  the  terri- 
tories of  Soria  and  Almazan,  advanced  towards  Terrarde-Campos, 
threatening  the  States  of  CastUle  by  the  north-east.      But  Alfonso 

VIII.  and  bis  allies,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  that  the 
King  of  Leon  had  confederated  with  the  infidels,  obtained  from  Pope 
C^lestine  III.  a  bull  in  which  the  Pontiff   excommunicated  Alfonso 

IX,  and  Pedro  Fernandes  for  this  criminal  proceeding,  making  general 
the  indulgences  granted  equally  to  those  who  should  combat  the 
Tjeonese   Prince,  or  made  war  against  the  Mussalmans  of  Spain,  or 
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enlisted  in  the  Crusades  to  Palestine.  Besides  this,  the  Pope  absolved 
the  subjects  of  that  monarch,  should  he  persist  in  introducing  the 
Saracens  into  his  dominions  from  the  obedience  due  to  him ;  and  in  the 
bull  especially  directed  to  Sancho  I.  he  permitted  him  to  incorporate  with 
his  crown  all  that  he  should  withdraw  from  the  Eling  of  Leon  bj 
whatever  means,  and  without  his  having  any  right  to  claim  it  again. 
In  this  way  the  Kings  of  Castille,  Portugal,  and  Aragon  attained  to 
counteract  by  moral  force  the  material  forces  which  the  dreaded  alliance 
with  Al-Manssor  had  invested  their  adversary,  and  which,  perchance,  was 
no  less  efficacious  than  resulted  from  the  fulminating  declarations  of  Rome. 

Between  Sancho  I.  and  Alfonso  IX.  hostilities  had  already  broken 
out  in  August,  1196,  the  former  marching  to  the  districts  of  Alemdouro, 
to  strengthen  newly  established  municipalities,  and  otherwise  prepare 
himself  to  invade  the  territories  of  his  adversary,  and  annex  to  his 
own  dominions  a  portion  of  his,  warranted  by  the  concessions  of 
Celestine  III.,  which  he  had  previously  obtained.  The  war  became 
more  violent  during  the  following  year,  probably  when  the  terrible 
sentence  arrived  from  the  Pope  which  separated  the  Leonese  King 
from  the  communion  of  the  faithful,  and  incited  his  subjects  to  dis- 
obedience. 

Sancho  I.,  who  had  returned  to  the  capital,  again  quitted  Coimbra 
for  the  north,  and  besieged  Tuy,  which  surrendered,  whether  from  the 
effects  of  this  conquest  or  from  the  impression  which  the  bull  of  Celestine 
produced  ;  but  there  were  some  in  Gralicia  who  broke  their  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  Alfonso  IX. ;  and  if  we  credit  the  chronicles  of  the  nation, 
the  Portuguese  invasion  extended  far  beyond  Tuy,  the  towns  of 
Sampaio,  Lobios,  and  Pontevedra  being  reduced  to  submission.  Authentic 
memoirs  are  wanting  to  confirm  this,  but  it  is  in  every  way  probable 
if  we  cbnsider  that  the  King  of  Leon  could  ill  afford  to  resist  Sancho  I. 
when  he  was  at  open  war  with  the  armies  of  Aragon  and  Castille, 
which,  penetrating  the  eastern  frontiers,  took  many  important  places, 
in  spite  of  the  auxiliary  troops  sent  by  Al-Manssor,  and  which  were 
broken  up. 

Meanwhile  Yacub  returned  to  invade  the  provinces  of  Castille,  and 
after  a  new  attempt  against  Toledo,  and  destroying  various  towns  and 
castles,  and  otherwise  effecting  incalculable  devastations,  he  retired  to 
Seville,  loaded  with  spoils.  According  to  Ibn  Khaldun,  the  Christian 
princes  then  sent  him  proposals  for  a  truce,  which  he  accepted,  deliver- 
ing up  to  Abu  Rabi  and  to  Abu  Abdullah,  sons  of  his  brother  Abul 
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Hafss,  the  govermnent  of  Badajoz  and  of  the  Gharb.     He  departed  to 
Africa  in  1198,  where  he  died  the  following  year. 

The  narrative  of  the  African  historian  is  confirmed  by  the  Christian 
memoirs.  As  a  fact,  we  know  that  Alfonso  YIII.  of  Castille  effected  a 
suspension  qf  hostilities  with  Al-Manssor,  in  order  to  employ  all  his 
forces  against  the  Leonese  and  the  Navarrese  ;  but  these  truces,  which, 
to  all  appearance,  ought  to  have  induced  an  increase  of  violence  in  the 
deplorable  wrestling  of  the  Christian  princes,  produced,  on  the  contrary, 
a  momentary  peace  between  them.  Deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
Saracens,  Alfonso  IX.,  who  saw  himself  attacked  on  the  west  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  united  forces  of  CastiUians 
and  Aragonese,  proposed  to  marry  the  Infanta  Berengaria,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  CastiUe.  The  prince  refused,  but  eventually  yielded 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Queen  D.  Leonor,  his  wife.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  in  1197,  at  Yalladolid,  and  Alfonso  YIII.  restored  to 
his  relative  all  the  places  he  had  conquered. 

This  treaty  of  pacification  included  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the 
rest  of  the  belligerent  princes,  but  Alfonso  YIII.  soon  broke  it  as 
regards  the  King  of  Navarre.  Leagued  with  the  King  of  Aragon, 
both  entered  into  the  dominions  of  Sancho  YII.,  devastating  and 
taking  possession  of  many  places.  In  consequence  of  this,  or  from 
same  other  motive  unknown  to  us,  war  was  kindled  between  the 
Leonese  and  Castillian  princes,  whose  mutual  ill-will  was  barely  dis- 
,guised  in  the  family  treaty  entered  into  a  few  months  previously. 
Alfonso  YIII.  passed  the  frontiers  of  Leon,  and  took  several  castles ; 
but  Alfonso  IX.  was  proceeding  against  his  father-in-law  with  a 
powerful  army,  when  Pedro  Femandes  de  Castro  and  other  noblemen 
endeavoured,  and  finally  obtained,  to  make  peace  between  them,  and 
thus  avoid  a  war  which  would  have  been  fatal,  not  only  to  them,  but 
likewise  for  Christian  Spain. 

Willie  these  events  were  going  on,  the  Saracens,  notwithstanding  the 
victories  of  Al-Manssor,  were  not  calm  observers  of  the  spectacle,  so 
pleasing  to  them,  which  the  wrestling  of  the  Christians  offered.  A  fleet 
bearing  various  princes  and  prelates  from  Crermany  entered  into  Lisbon 
on  their  way  to  Palestine.  Among  these  distinguished  men  were  the 
I>uke  of  Lower  Lorena  (Lothier)  and  Hartwic,  Archbishop  of  Bremen. 
The  Crusaders  were  warmly  received  into  the  city,  Hartwic  meeting 
with  a  mo8t  generous  hospitality^  and  every  demonstration  of  esteem 
from  the  Bishop  D.  Sueiro. 
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Probably  the  German  Crusaders,  on  learning  the  deplorable  events' 
of  the  two  previous  years,  resolved  to  avenge  in  part  the  evils  endured 
by  their  co-religionists.  Leaving  Lisbon,  and  sailing  towards  the  strait, 
they  entered  the  port  of  Silves,  when  the  German  troops  unexpectedly 
«  attacked  the  city  and  entered  in.  Convinced  that  Sancho  I.  had  no 
means  at  command  to  uphold  the  city,  they  contented  themselves  by 
dismantling  it,  and  re-embarked  to  proceed  to  Syria. 

The  silence  maintained  by  all  memoirs  and  national  documents 
respecting  the  relations  between  Portugal  and  Leon  at  the  end  of  11 97 
is  explained  by  the  general  events  which  were  taking  place  in  the 
Peninsula,  but  whether  Sancho  I.  retained  possession  of  Tuy  and  other 
places  ia  not  known.  In  1 198  discords  began  to  rise  up  anew.  Celestine 
III.  died  in  January,  and  Innocent  III.,  an  individual  possessing  an 
indomitable  character,  ascended  the  Papal  throne.  Prom  one  of  his  letters, 
addressed  to  the  Legate  Raynerio,  is  deduced  that  Home  already  knew 
in  May  that  the  dissensions  of  the  princes  were  agaiu  springing  up. 
The  Pontiff,  who  enjoined  him  to  dissolve  the  bonds  which  united  the 
two  contending  parties,  and  compel  Leon,  Portugal,  and  Castillo  to 
come  to  peace,  even  by  employing  the  most  extreme  moral  means,  yet 
in  this  same  letter  casts  the  seeds  of  hatred  between  the  Leonese  King 
and  the  CastUlian.  Berengaria,  the  second  wife  of  Alfonso  IX.,  was, 
like  the  first,  related  to  that  monarch,  although  in  a  lesser  degree  of 
consanguinity' than  D.  Theresa.  Celestine  III.  had  not  opposed  the 
union,  or  else  only  did  so  faintly,  but  Innocent  now  exacted  a 
separation  in  a  terminating  manner  and  under  the  severest  penalties. 
Should  the  King  of  Leon  yield  to  the  threats  of  the  Legate,  and 
repudiate  Berengaria,  the  quarrels  between  the  two  cousins,  fa^  from 
becoming  pacified,  as  the  Pope  appeared  to  wish,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
become  more  violent. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  the  resistance  of 
Alfonso  IX.  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Pope,  and  what  followed,  since  we 
do  not  deem  them  necessary  to  illustrate  the  events  which  took  place  in 
Portugal  at  that  juncture.  It  suffices  to  know  that  the  King  of 
Castille  acceded,  or  pretended  to  accede,  to  the  decisions  of  the  Pontiff, 
by  declaring  that  he  should  receive  back  his  daughter  in  the  event  of 
her  husband  repudiating  her,  and  that  the  latter  absolutely  refused  to 
separate  himself  from  his  wife.  PoUtical  motives  influenced  this  resist- 
ance.  By  the  marriage  settlement  the  castles  which  Alfonso  IX.  had 
dowered  his  Queen  with  would  remain  as  hers,  hence  were  virtually 
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united  to  the  crown  of  Castille ;  and  although  the  Pope  might  render 
null  and  void  the  contract,  and  in  the  event  of  a  divorce  the  King  of 
Lieon  should  resume  dominion  over  these  castles,  yet  Alfonso  YIII. 
was  not  the  prince  who  would  permit  Berengana  to  be  expelled  from 
the  throne,  and  at  the  same  time  be  deprived  of  the  dowry  she  had 
received. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Pedro 
Femandes  de  Castro  and  the  barons  of  Leon  and  Castille,  or  the  admo- 
nitions and  threats  of  the  Legate  Kaynerio,  or,  again,  the  influence  of 
D.  JBerengaria — whose  political  capacity  was  proved  later  on — ^that  the 
tempers  of  the  two.  princes,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  enemies, 
were  kept  under  control,  and  peace  existed  between  them.  But  not  so 
Sancho  I.  Although  we  have  no  records  of  raids  effected  or  wars 
fought  between  the  Portuguese  and  Leonese  during  the  year  1198, 
yet  the  internal  movements  of  the  country  and  the  certainty  of  war 
being  declared  with  Leon  in  1199  are  evident  signs  that  the  union  of 
Sancho  in  the  general  peace  was  very  short,-  and  that  he  expected 
hostilities  to  be  renewed.  And,  in  effect,  various  decrees  of  that  year 
repeal  to  us  the  apprehensions  of  the  TCing  of  Portugal,  and  that  he  was 
striving  actively  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  his  States.  Pope 
Innocent  took  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
to  bring  forward  an  afiair  which  Pope  Celestine  III.  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  effect.  Tins  was  the  question  of  tributes  to  the  Apostolic 
See.  Accepting,  in  presence  of  the  Legate  Raynerio,  the  fact  admitted 
by  his  father  in  1143,  Sancho  enjoined  the  Master  of  the  Hospital  to 
forward  to  the  Pope,  by  the  hands  of  two  of  their  knights  who  were 
proceeding  to  Rome,  504  morabttinoa,  which  represented,  at  the  rate  of 
four  ounces  (oTtfcw),  the  tributes  due  from  the  date  of  the  third  Lateran 
Council. 

In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations,  which  assured  him  the  protection 
of  Rome,  Sancho  I.  actively  proceeded  with  the  defence  of  his  kingdom* 
He  had  abeady  given  in  1197  Idanha  and  its  district  to  the  Templars. 
In  this  year,  however,  he  assigned  to  them  the  gift  of  A^afa,  a  vast 
territory  which  extended  along  the  right  margin  of  the  Tagus  from  the 
district  of  Idanha  (already  assigned  to  them)  to  the  west  up  to  the 
Castle  of  Belver,  which  belonged  to  the  HospitaUiers.  In  this  donation 
of  A^afa  was  also  comprehended  an  extensive  portion  of  Alto  Alemtejo, 
^which,  it  appears,  the  Christians  were  gradually  peopling.  He  then 
departed  for  Tras-os-Montes,  whose  frontiers  it  is  very  probable  he  was 
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endeavouring  to  fortify,  when  a  domestic  sorrow  fell  upon  him  which 
for  a  time  withdrew  him  from  the  cares  of  war  and  of  political  affairs. 
The  Queen  D.  Dulce  died  on  the  Ist  of  September,  1198.  By  her  the 
King  of  Portugal  had  issue  the  Prince  D.  Alfonso,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  the  two  Infantes  D.  Pedro  and  D.  Fernando,  both  celebrated  in 
Spain  and  abroad  for  their  restless,  warlike  character ;  and  the  Infanta 
D.  Theresa,  Queen  of  Leon  ;  D.  Sancha,  and  D.  Mafalda,  who  afterwards 
married  Henry  I.  of  Castillo  ;  D.  Branca,  and  D.  Berengaria,  besides 
others  who  died  in  infancy.  Concubinage  was  a  common  vice  of  that 
time,  common  among  princes  as  among  the  nobles,  and  history  preserves 
the  names  of  two  mistresses  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  D.  Maria  Ayres 
de  Fomellos  and  D.  Maria  Paes  Ribeira.  Martin  Sanches,  who  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  discords  between  Alfonso  II.  with  Leon, 

■ 

was  son  of  the  first;  and  from  the  second  he  had  five  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Rodrigo  Sanches,  also  belongs  to  history.  From  these  *and  others  are 
descended  many  a  noble  family  of  Spain. 

The  war  with  Leon,  which  about  the  end  of  1198  or  beginning  of 
1199  broke  out,  clearly  proved  that  the  previsions  of  Sancho  I.  were 
not  vain.  Existing  documents  afford  us  but  very  scarce  information 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  outbreak,  but  we  know  for  certain  that  Christian 
blood  was  spilt  by  Christians.  Alfonso  IX.  entered  in  the '  spring  of 
1199  with  his  troops  into  Portugal,  to  besiege  Bragan^a,  and  Sancho 
marched  against  him.  Whether  defeated  in  some  combat  or  not  daring 
to  accept  it,  the  invaders  retired.  It  is  probable  that  the  Leonese  en- 
deavoured about  this  time  to  rescue  Tuy,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese,  while  the  negotiations  of  Sancho  I.  with  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  the  right  which  Innocent  III.  invested  him  with, 
to  despoil  in  every  possible  way  the  King  of  Leon,  induce  us  to  believe 
that  it  was  not  restored  by  Portugal.  Moreover,  we  ascribe  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities  to  this  cause,  although  this  is  only  a  conjecture,  as 
also  that  of  Alfonso  IX.  having  recovered  Tuy,  either  by  his  own  hand 
or  by  those  of  his  captains. 

Some  vestiges  are  found  in  ancient  memoirs  of  a  battle  which  took 
place  near  the  shores  of  Pinhel,  on  the  plains  called  Hervas-tenraSy 
where  some  illustrious  knights  of  Portugal  perished.  But  neither  date 
nor  details  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Portuguese  historians  ascribe 
this  event  to  the  discords  among  the  Portuguese  noblemen,  but  it  is  our 
opinion  that  it  had  its  origin  with  the  Leonese.  We  know  that 
Sancho  had  crossed  the  Coa  about  the  middle  of  1199,  and  attacked 
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Oiadad-Rodrigo,  where  perished  by  his  side  Lopo  Femandes,  Com- 
mander of  the  Temple  in  Portugal,  and  another  celebrated  knight, 
Nuno  Fafes.  Was  the  battle  of  Hervas-tenras  fought  before  or  after 
the  entry  of  Sancho?  We  know  not.  Amid  so  many  conflicting 
memoirs,  we  can  only  affirm  that  war  raged  between  the  two  States 
daring  this  year. 

In  order  to  understand  the  simultaneous  events  which  subsequently 
took  place,  we  must  needs  turn  our  eyes  towards  other  nations,  outside 
the  Peninsula.  Richard  Coaur  de  Lion  died  in  France  during  the 
assault  of  the  Castle  of  Chains  (April,  1199),  and  his  brother.  Count  de 
Mortain,  known  under  the  appellation  of  JoSo  Sem  Terra,  succeeded 
him.  By  right  of  representation,  the  existence  of  a  nephew,  Arthur, 
Dake  of  Brittany,  son  of  an  elder  brother,  rendered  his  legitimacy 
doabtful.  To  the  King  of  England  belonged,  in  those  days,  Normandy 
and  Guienne,  Poitou,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Turraine,  besides  other  terri- 
tories. The  barons  of  the  three  last  provinces  declared  for  Arthur, 
while  Philip  Augustus  fanned  the  discord.  From  this  proceeded  a  war- 
fare which  was  terminated  by  Arthur  acknowledging  the  sovereignty 
of  his  unde,  and  by  a  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  by  the  two  monarchs 
of  France  and  England  (1200).  By  this  treaty  Blanca,  the  daughter 
of  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castille,  and  niece  of  the  King  of  England  on  his 
mothered  side,  was  to  wed,  as  she  actually  did,  the  heir  to  the  crown  of 
France,  Prince  Louis.  These  pacific  arrangements,  however,  did  not 
pserent  discords  from  arising  anew  between  the  two  nations. 

The  marriage  of  the  Cajstillian  Infanta,  which  was  offered  by  the 
Eling  of  England  as  a  condition  to  a  treaty  entirely  foreign  to  the 
afikirs  of  the  Peninsula,  might  appear  sufficiently  strai^  ^  did  not 
some  circumstances  concur  to  somewhat  explain  the  fact. 

In  the  war  of  Portugal  with  Leon,  Alfonso  YIII.  continued 
neutral,  as  we  find  no  memoir  to  show  us  that  he  intervened  in  the 
wrestling  between  the  two  princes.  We  have  ample  proofs  that  he  was 
at  peace  with  his  son-in-law  about  the  year  1200,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  endeavour  to  establish  harmony  ynth  Sancho  I. 
Meanwhile,  no  sooner  was  the  death  of  Richard  known,  and  that 
Count  de  Mortain  was  ascending  the  throne,  than,  by  mutual  accord,  it 
appears,  he  and  the  King  of  Portugal  sent  ambassadors  to  the  new 
monarch*  The  object  of  the  messengers  is  not  .transmitted  to  us,  but  it 
i»  known  that  JoSo  Sem  Terra  delegated  three  persons  to  confer  with 
the  messengers  of  the  Eling  of  Castille,  at  the  same  time  that  he  wrote 
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to  all  the  ecclesiaatical  and  civil  authorities  of  his  kingdom,  advising 
them  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  ambassadors,  and  enjoining  them 
to  receive  them  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  welcome, 
supplying  them  with  all  they  might  require.  This  took  place  in  June, 
1199,  and  in  the  same  month  of  the  following  year  Prince  Ix>uis  of 
France  was  to  marry  D.  Blanca  of  CastiUe.  In  these  facts  may  be 
traced  a  mutual  relation;  but  the  co-operation  of  Sancho  in  these 
events  would  be  inexplicable  did  not  Eadulf  of  Diceto,  a  contemporary 
chrbnider  and  a  political  individual  who  more  than  once  mediated  in 
the  public  affairs  of  his  time,  throw  some  light  upon  these  events.  It 
appears  that  the  King  of  England  being  in  Kouen  arranging  peace 
terms  with  Philip  Augustus,  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  William  d'Estang, 
Radulph  of  Ardennes,  Kobert  Burch,  and  other  Norman  and  English 
noblemen  were  delegated  to  Portugal  to  demand  in  marriage  for  their 
sovereign  from  Sancho  I.  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Portuguese  Infantas, 
whose  fame  had  come  to  the  ears  of  JoSo  Sem  Terra. 

When  elevated  to  the  throne.  Count  de  Mortain  resolved  to  repudiate 
his  wife  Hawista,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Gloucester,  and  in  effect 
obtained  the  decree  of  divorce  from  the  condescending  prelates  of 
English  France ;  but  being  a  man  of  changeable  character,  self-wiUed 
and  weak,  he  took  to  wife  Isabel,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Count  d'Angouleme,  who  was  betrothed  to  Count  de  la  Marche,  without 
apprising  the  legates  sent  to  Portugal,  thus  exposing  them  to  be  made 
victims  of  the  violent  character  of  the  King  when  he  should 
know  that  he  had  been  treated  thus.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we  can 
safely  conjecture  that  either  Alfonso  YIII.,  whose  talents  and  political 
genius  af^^indisputable,  or  Jo3o  Sem  Terra  himself,  had  conceived  the 
design  of  uniting  all  the  princes  of  Southern  and  Central  Europe  into  a 
vast  family  alliance,  and  thus  be  the  instrument  for  the  political 
alliance  of  the  respective  monarchies,  torn  asunder  by  incessant  wars. 
From  these  facts  may  likewise  be  deduced  that,  in  spite  of  his  ambition 
and  of  his  aversions,  the  King  of  Portugal  seconded  this  thought, 
which,  as  there  exist  no  proofs  to  attribute  to  him  meaner  motives,  we 
may  justly  caU  generous. 

The  activity  of  Sancho  I.,  or  rather  that  of  his  able  Chancellor 
Julian,  is,  in  truth,  admirable  when  we  behold  the  multiplied  objects 
which  at  that  epoch  he  attended  to.  In  the  midst  of  a  violent  war 
with  Leon,  he  entertained  grave  political  questions,  and  while  promoting 
the  foundation  of  towns  on  either  side  of  the  Tagus  by  deliyering 
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up   to  the    military  orders,  especially  the  Templars,  vast  territories 
wherein  these  powerful  corporations  were  gradually  establishing  villages 
and  granges,  and  making  allotments  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
agents  departed  from  Portugal,  charged  to  proceed  to  the  central  regions 
of  Europe,  and  bring  new  colonies  to  supply  the  dearth  of  population  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     This  charge  must  preferably 
be  entrusted  to  foreigners  already  established  in  the  country,  and  whose 
relations  with  their  own  native  land  would  naturally  enable  them  to 
attract  new  migrations  to  their  adopted  land.     The  donation  of  Pontevel, 
made  in  1195  to  the  ancient  colonies  of  Lourinhan  and  Yillaverde,  pre- 
supposes an  increase  of  population  which  was  more  rapid  than  could  be 
doe  to  natural  development ;  hence  we  believe  that  these  municipalities 
had  aogmented  with  the  adventurers  who  came  seeking  their  fortunes 
in  the  hospitable  country.     Among  the  provisions  made  in  1198  with 
the   object    of   rendering    the  southern    provinces,   which   had   been 
devastated    by  the   long    and   varied   wrestlings  of    the  Almohades 
during  their  recent  invasions,  less  deserted,  was  the  important  one  of 
inducing  new  colonies  to  come  to  the  country.      By  offering  these 
ccJonists  advantages,  two  results  accrued — first,  they  not  only  reclaimed 
the  land,  and  rendered  it  fit  for  cultivation,  but  they  likewise  peopled  it, 
and  trained  liardy  men  to  become,  later  on,  brave  soldiers  to  defend  the 
oountry.     William,  the  Dean  of  Silves,  who,  it  appears,  remained  with 
the  Bishop  Nicholas  when  the  city  was  taken  from  the  Mussalmans,  and 
later  on  was  expelled  on  the  occasion  of  the  terrible  return  of  Yacub, 
paaned  over  to  Flanders,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a  number  of 
followers,  besides  others  which  he  had  enlisted,  who  came  in  the  f oUowing 


The  chief  or  leader  of  this  Flemish  colony  was  Eaolino  (Baulin  ¥). 
ThiA  colony  was  established  on  a  portion  of  land  assigned  to  them, 
irfalch  extended  from  Santarem  to  Alemquer,  the  limits  being  the  fields 
or  arable  land  which  is  fertilised  by  the  rising  of  the  Tagus,  and  known 
bj  the  name  of  Leziras.  They  then  founded  the  vUla-dos-frcmcoa 
( VOla-franca),  a  name  which  was  afterwards  altered  to  Azambuja. 

Raolino  was  appointed  head  alcaide,  or  mayor,  of  the  new  munici- 
pality, and  this  man,  who  in  his  own  native  country  was  poor  and  obscure, 
became  honoured  and  enriched  by  the  Portuguese  prince,  and  during 
bis  long  term  of  life  he  attained  to  see  that  new  State  which  he  had 
in  a  strange  but  friendly  land  prosperous  and  thriving. 

When  in  1191  Tacub  f or  the  second  time  attacked  the  King  of 
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Portugal,  the  Saracens  advanced  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  along 
the  left  shore,  expelling  the  Christians  out  of  all  that  district ;  but 
instead  of  garrisoning  the  castles  which  stood  there,  they  only  fortified 
Alcacer,  which  therefore  became  the  frontier  and  bulwark  against  their 
adversaries.     The  Portuguese  were  not  long  before  they  occupied  the 
territory  between  the  two  deep  bays  of  the  Tagus  and  of  the  Sado, 
and,  at  least,  from  this  resulted  the  re-establishment  of  the  Friars  of 
Santiago,  in  the  Castle  of  Palmella,  in  the  year  1210,  a  most  impor- 
tant spot,  on  account  of  it^  military  position,  and  the  residence  of  the 
colonies  of    Franks  brought  into  Portugal  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.     One  of  these  colonies  peopled  the  place  called  Cezimbra,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sado ;  but  the  greater  number  were  sent  to  the  wastes 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  Ervedal,  the  centre  of  the  municipality  being 
in  a  place  called  Montalvo  de  Sor,  and  probably  the  same  now  called 
Ponte  de  Sor.     The  want  of  inhabitants  constituted  these  solitudes 
the  limits    of    the   three    important    councils,   or  municipalities,    of 
Santarem,  Alemquer,  and  Lisbon,  because  it  was  to  their  magistrates 
that  Sancho  entrusted  the   distribution  of  sufficient  land,  to  enable 
the  foreigners  who  had  come  and   those  who  were  to  arrive  to  live 
and  Tnaintain    themselves  abundantly.       The   wish  of   the  King  of 
Portugal  that  the  colonists  should  be  satisfied,  as  an  incentive  for  other 
colonists  and  new  immigrations  to  come,  is  clearly  seen  in  his  letters 
addressed  to  the  three  councils.     He  tells  them  that  he  would  esteem 
as  done  to  himself  all  the  ^ood  they  should  do  to  the  new-comers,  and 
that  should  any  aggrievance  be  done  to  any  of  them  he  would  visit  them 
with  the  extraordinary  penalty  of   6,000  soldos,*      Besides  tins,  he 
declared  them  exempted  from  paying  dues  throughout  the  kingdom, 
under  penalty  of  500  ma/ravediSf  to  any  who  should  exact  it,  the  in- 
fringer to  be  considered  a  personal  enemy  of  the  King. 

After  the  military  events  above  related,  which  are  entwined  in  the 
history  of  the  foreign  colonisation,  the  vestiges  of  war  with  Leon  dis- 
appeared.  Time  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  modified  the  wrath  of  Sancho, 
enkindled  by  the  repudiation  of  his  daughter,  and  perchance  the  fate 
of  arms  was  not  favourable  to  him.  We  know  that  in  1200 
Alfonso  YIII.  invaded  Navarre,  and  that  his  son-in-law  accompanied 
him  in  this  expedition  with  his  army,  from  which  may  be  condaded 
that  hostilities  had  ceased  between  the  two  Kings,  Leonese  and  Portii 

*  Ancient  Fortogaese  coin. 
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gnese,  probably  througb  the  intervention  of  Castille.  From  this 
epoch  Sancho,  although  in  the  prime  of  life,  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  the  internal  affairs  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  said  that 
a  great  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  son  of  Alfonso  Henry, 
and  that  fatigue  and  weariness  were  withdrawing  him  from  the  battle- 
field, where  once  he  took  such  delight.  But  those  who  have  followed 
the  extraordinary  efforts  made  to  attract  people  from  other  lands  to  the 
ODontry  will  perceive  that  this  existence  of  almost  incessant  combats, 
this  war-fever  of  three  successive  generations,  induced  by  the  needs  of 
the  situation  and  the  ferocity  of  the  times,  had  devoured,  if  not  all 
mofal  energy,  at  least  the  material  strength  of  the  nation. 

On  the  same  occasion  (1199),  when  to  the  Templars  were  distributed 
the  vast  seigniories  above  mentioned,  on  the  extreme  end  to  the  east 
was  founded  an  important  town,  not  only  on  account  of  its  size,  but  for 
ite  tdtoation.    We  refer  to  the  foundation  of  Guarda,  which  continued 
towards  the  south  its  line  of  strongholds  from  the  western  frontiers  of . 
Leonese  Estremadura.      This  was  a  haughty    bulwark  against  the 
enemy,  whether  Christian  or  Mussalman.     Founded  on  one  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Sena  da  Estrella,  it  stood  forth,  overlooking  on  all 
aides  an  extension  of  from    fifteen  to  twenty  leagues.      Hence  its 
position,  difficult  to  assail,  on  account  of  its  rough  and  rugged  site, 
^ffffntnttnAing  the  fields  and  valleys  around  it,  was  at  the  same  time  a 
watch-tower  and   citadel   of   defence.     The  Goths  and  other   races 
which  passed  through  the  Peninsula  had  comprehended  the  military 
importance  of  that  point.     The  name  of  Guarda  (Ward  Gard),  of 
Teutonic  origin,  at  once  indicates  that  there  was  here  a  castle,  or  Crothic 
f  ortnas,  the  memory  of  which  had  been  preserved  at  the  epoch  of  the  new 
foundation.     The  limits  of  the  territories  of  this  town,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  deserts,  were  no  less  extensive  than  those  above  stated 
bdonging  to  Santarem,  Alemquer,  and  lisbon,  because  while  on  the 
north-west  and  west  it  was  encircled  by  the  most  ancient  councils  of 
Celorioo,  linhares,  Yalelhas,  and  Covilhan,  and  towards  the  east  the 
frontier  of  the  Goa  {alias  river  Pinhel),  it  was  joined  by  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  which,  extending  towards  the  south,  passed  between  the 
confines  of  Leonese  Estremadura  and  Idanha  and  A^a,  imtil  it 
finished  in  the  Tagus  along  the  Elga.    The  vast  dimensions  assigned 
to    the    new  city,  in    harmony    with    the    result    of    its    charter, 
reveal  at  once  that  the  foundation  of  Guarda  preceded  the  idea  of 
eonverting  it  into  the  centre  of  a  military  district,  as  it  became  of 
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a  diocese  transferred  to  it  from  the  ancient  See  of  Egitania,  or 
Idanha. 

And  while  thus  actively  the  scheme  was  carried  out  of  attracting 
dwellers  to  the  wilds  of  Beira-Baixa,  the  military  orders,  founding  new 
towns  beyond  the  Tagus  upon  territories  dowered  to  them,  joined  their 
efforts  to  those  of  the  King  to  acquire,  under  the  shadow  of  the  truce 
made  with  the  Saracens  in  1107,  the  north  and  west  of  Alemtejo,  which 
Sancho  I.  had  lost  during  the  invasion  of  Yacub,  not  because  the 
Almohades  had  taken  possession  of  the  land,  since  they  barely  preserved 
Alcager,  on  the  south,  to  cover  the  province  of  Al-faghar,  but  because 
the  scythe  of  devastation  had  razed  to  the  ground  the  castles  and  places 
which  had  begun  to  rise  up.  Benavente  was  peopled  at  this  epoch 
(May,  1200)  by  the  order  of  Evora  or  Calatrava,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  foreign  colonisation,  and  perchance  the  Portuguese  one,  to  the 
length  of  the  bay  of  the  Sado,  had  increased  to  the  point  of  municipal 
rights  being  conceded  to  Cezimbra. 

This  policy,  far  more  prudent  and  enlightened  than  might  be 
expected  from  men  in  that  age,  was,  however,  counterbalanced  by  a 
calamity  which  afiOLicted  various  regions  of  Europe,  and  which  fell 
heavily  on  France  and  the  southern  peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
irregularity  of  the  seasons  in  an  epoch  of  agricultural  ignorance,  of  con- 
tinual and  desolating  wars,  of  difficulty  of  communication,  frequently 
produced  extraordinary  seasons  of  famine.  The  people  died  from  want 
and  exposure ;  then  followed  epidemics  and  contagion,  which  were  more 
destructive  even  than  famine.  At  every  turn  we  find  contemporary 
memoirs  recording  the  isad  effects  of  the  ruin  and  desolation  caused  by 
these  scourgings,  which  were  repeated  frequently  towards  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  In  the  year 
1202,  however,  the  want  of  provisions  was  extreme.  A  contemporary 
waiter  informs  us  that  famine  spread  all  over  the  globe,  and  desolated 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  National  memoirs  record  with  horror  this 
terrible  scourge  of  God,  assuring  us  that  it  exceeded  the  greatest  ever 
witnessed.  Wailing  and  lamentation  rose  up  on  every  side,  and  death 
furiously  claimed  men  and  beasts.  To  the  incessant  wars  with  diverse 
nations,  the  deficiency  of  population,  and  the  devajstations  of  the 
Saracens  was  added  this  terrible  and  irremediable  event,  to  further  cat 
down  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula. 

Had  not  national  monuments  preserved  the  remembrance  of  this 
great  calamity,  it  would  be  less  easy  to  explain  the  long  spell  of  trm- 
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quillity  enjoyed  by  Portugal  in  relation  to  the  border  counties,  and  the 
increasing  energy  manifested  for  filHng  in  the  spaces  left  void  by  the 
decrease  of  population.     The  country,  already  sufficiently  exhausted, 
must  have  remained,  after  the  famine,  fearfully  barren.     Prom  thence 
to  1208,  efforts  were  redoubled  to  continue  the  work  commenced,  and 
Saocho  went  from  province  to  province,  through  the  whole  of  his  king- 
dom.   While  he  distributed  lands  to  those  who  had  served  him  well, 
the  properties  of   the  various   monasteries  were   extended,  although 
not  so  generously  as  his  father  had  done.      In  sonjie  parts  the  noble- 
men and  prelates  were  charged  to  found  new  towns  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  or  to  repair  the  castles  on  the  frontiers,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Xing  was  giving  charters  to  the  newly  established 
councils,  not  only  on  the  south,  but  also  to  the  provinces  of  the  north. 
Along  the  rugged  declivities  of  the  Mountains  of  Hermio,  or  Serra  da 
Gfltrella,  up  to  the  Tagus,  the  preponderance  of  the  Templars  increased, 
and  Sancho,  when  founding  Idanha  Nova,  in  1205  or  1206,  delivered 
up  to  them  the  seigniority  of  the  rising  colony.     The  establishment 
of  foreigners  to  the  north-west,  and  of  the  Templars  to  the  north  of 
Alemtejo,  facilitated  the  pacific  conquest  of  the  northern  line  of  that  pro- 
vince—territories which  the  Mussalmans  evidently  had  totally  abandoned, 
contented  to  possess  the  districts  to  the  south  of  Evora,  better  popu- 
lated, and  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Alca9er.     Hence  the  walls  of 
Montemor-Novo  commenced  to  rise  up  (1203),  while  Pedro  Alfonso, 
half-brother  to  the  Xing,  and  whose  friendship  had  been  unalterable, 
received  from  the  Crown  (1200)  the  seigniority  of  the  lands  bathed  by 
the  Zezere,  which  had  its  rise  on  the  west  and  south-west,  with  the  pro- 
ivptories  of  Pombal  and  Thomar,  and  where  the  royal  castle  of  Monfar 
lude  was  situated,  established  successively  the  councils  of  Arega  (1201), 
Rgueir6  (1204),  and  Pedrogam  (1206).     In  the  fields  of  the  ancient 
Belatha  (Lower   Estremadura),    covered    by    foreign    colonies,    were 
laid  the  foundations  of  Alhandra,  by  the  efforts  of  Bishop  Sueiro  of 
Lisbon  (1203),  and  the  King  endeavoured  to  mix  the  Franks  with  the 
Portoguese,   by   establishing    between    Portevel    and    Azambuja  the 
municipality  of  Aveiras  (1207).     Wandering  constantly  through  the 
Various  provinces  of  Portugal,  this  prince,  who  formerly  had  carried 
fieath  and  devastation  with  him,  now  strove  only  to  raise  up  villages, 
towns,  and  castles.     During  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  in  which  history 
Almost  forgets  him,  because  he  had  made  the  roar  of  battle  and  the 
^masi  of  political  strifes  to  cease,  it  is  that  existing  documents  speak 
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more  highly  in  favour  of  Sancho  I.;  and  whether  through  him  or 
through  the  superior  intelligenoe  of  his  counsellors,  a  greater  impulse  is 
given  to  the  energetic  development  of  national  material  forces.  Charters 
are  multiplied  in  reguefngoa  (royal  patrimonies),  as  well  as  in  the  Crown 
lands  already  permanently  colonised  without  municipal  institutions,  and 
subject  to  the  authority  of  noblemen  {rico^-homena)^  of  the  military 
orders,  and  prelates.  These  bulwarks  of  popular  liberty,  beneath  whose 
shadow  rose  up,  from  the  ruins  of  former  and  abandoned  towns,  flourish- 
ing ones,  and  human  life  broke  the  saddened  silence  of  deserts,  are  far 
more  glorious  to  the  successor  of  Alfonso  I.  than  the  roar  of  past  wars, 
the  motives  for  which  do  not  always  appear  to  us  justifiable  or  legitimate. 

Fortunately,  external  circiunstances  favoured  the  realisation  of  the 
thought  which  pervaded  Portugal  in  those  days.  The  Ahnohades  had 
respected  the  truce  offered  by  the  Christian  kings  to  Yacub;  and  if  a 
few  encounters  did  take  place  in  Alemtejo,  between  the  border 
Mussalmans  and  the  Portuguese,  they  were  so  insignificant  that  no 
vestiges  remain.  What  passed  in  Africa  also  prevented  fresh  troops 
from  coming  to  Spain,  as  the  only  means  of  exciting  new  energies  in 
the  Andalusian  Saracens,  whose  political  decadence  was  as  rapid  as 
the  increase  of  Christians  was  great.  But  in  spite  of  this  decadence 
on  one  side,  and  the  increase  on  the  other,  if  discords  were  weakemng 
the  Mussalmans,  hatreds  and  civic  quarrels  rose  up  constantly  amid  the 
nations  of  Grothic  origin;  and  if  the  aid  of  the  Franks  beyond  the 
PTrenees  contributed  to  their  conquests,  it  can  be  said  of  Portugal 
that  the  auxiliary  troops  sent  from  Africa,  of  well-disciplined  men,  to 
the  Mussalmans  were  of  greater  value  to  them.  Hence  it  was  only  the 
increase  of  internal  energy  and  vigour  instilled  into  Christian  society, 
and  the  moral  degeneracy  of  Mussalman  society,  that  can  explain  the 
final  result  of  that  terrible  strife,  sustained  for  more  than  four  centuries, 
between  the  sectaries  of  two  inimical  religions,  which  disputed  the 
exclusive  dominion  of  the  Peninsula. 

But  the  peaceful  occupations  of  Sancho  I.  were  soon  broken  by  cares 
of  a  different  kind,  which  covered  with  sorrow  the  declining  days  of  his 
life,  and  perchance  even  shortened  them.  His  eldest  son  and  heir  to 
the  throne  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  Sancho,  worn  out 
by  a  life  of  continual  agitation  and  perils  of  war,  felt  probably  that 
wi£hin  him  had  commenced  the  long  illness  which  a  few  years  later 
deprived  him  of  life.  The  King  of  Castillo,  united  to  him  by  the 
bonds  of  a  long,   faithful   friendship,   had  by  his  wife  D.    Leonor 
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of  England  three  daughters — D.  Berengaria,  married  to  the  King 
of  Leon,  and  now  divorced;  D.  Urraca,  and  D.  Blanca,  who 
married  in  1200  Prince  Louis  of  France.  D.  Urraca  was  still  un- 
married, and  D.  Sancho  endeavoured  to  bind  still  closer  his  friendship 
with  Alfonso  VIII.  by  a  family  aUiance.  D.  Urraca  was  selected  for 
the  consort  of  the  heir  to  the  Portuguese  throne,  and  the  betrothal  was 
celebrated  at  the  end  of  1208  or  commencement  of  1209.  This  event, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  new  pledge  of  tranquillity  for  Portugal,  was,  on 
the  contrary,  an  occasion,  or  pretext,  for  violent  civil  discords,  which 
embittered,  in  course  of  time,  different  parties,  and  proved  the  first 
link  in  the  chain  of  combats  between  royal  authority  and  the  clergy, 
the  moet  powerful  class  of  the  State  —  combats  in  which  neither 
of  the  contenders  gained  much,  but  which  retarded  the  moral  and 
material  progress  of  the  country.  For  two  years  this  discord  continued, 
from  1208  to  1210,  which  affords  little  interest,  and  is  greatly  involved 
bj  diverse  opinions. 

Meanwhile,  Alfonso  IX.,  following  the  policy  of  Sancho,  was  cover- 
ing the  territories  along  the  shores  of  the  Ooa  with  castellated  towns.  Of 
all  the  frontiers  between  Portugal  and  Leon,  the  least  populated  portion, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  weakest,  was  from  the  confluence  of  Agueda 
with  the  Douro  towards  the  south,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  £3ga. 
Invasions  were  rendered  easy  for  both  nations  along  that  frontier, 
because  the  want  of  castles,  the  solitude  of  those  vast  wastes,  favoured 
unexpected  raids  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  districts  of  Salamanca  as 
in  Upper  Estremadura,  and  to  the  Leonese  in  Beira.  From  this  dates 
the  municipal  charters  of  Castello-Rodrigo  and  of  Castello-melhor,  and 
about  the  same  epoch  were  also  founded  the  councils  of  Almeida,  Yillar 
maior,  Castello-bom,  and  other  places  called  CimarCoa  to  Sabugal  and 
Alfayates,  where  the  sources  of  the  Coa  and  of  Elga  descend,  the 
first  towards  the  north,  and  the  second  to  the  south,  and  nearly 
unites  the  frontiers.  Sancho,  however,  notwithstanding  domestic 
disturbances,  continued  to  raise  fresh  bulwarks  against  the  recent 
line  of  Leonese  castles.  In  this  way  he  erected  the  walls  of  Pinhel  in 
the  north,  and  Penamacor  and  Sortelha  towards  the  south,  opposite  his 
adversaries.  These  towns,  side  by  side  of  Guarda,  formed  on  the  line  a 
species  of  vangtuurd  to  the  castles  which  on  the  interior  defended 
Beira.  Such  are  NumSo,  Longroiva,  Marialva,  Trancoso,  Celorico, 
linhares,  Grouveia,  Covilhan,  and,  descending  to  the  Tagus,  the  powerfu]^ 
preceptories  of  the  Temple. 
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The  Eifihop  of  Oporto  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  terrible 
weapons  of  the  Church  from  the  Koman  Curia,  in  order  to  combat 
the  King  of  Portugal,  Sancho  I.,  who,  worn  out  by  the  discords  with 
the  clergy  in  the  person  of  Martinho  Rodrigues,  by  his  political  cares 
and  extrexDe  anxiety  to  further  and  strengthen  the  development  of  the 
country,  was  now  verging  towards  the  grave  ere  he  had  turned  into  old 
age.  His  chronic  infirmities  were  increasing  to  the  point  that  all  hope 
of  a  cure  had  disappeared.  In  this  extremity,  Sancho,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  corporeal  strength  faOing  him,  was  still  energetic  in  spirit,  looking 
into  the  future,  viewed  with  dread  the  domestic  perturbations  which  he 
was  bequeathing  to  the  heir  of  the  throne.  To  these  considerations, 
and  no  less  to  the  terrors  of  a  future  life,  may  be  attributed  the  acts  he 
performed  at  this  juncture.  On  making  his  testamentary  dispositions 
in  view  of  death,  he  expressly  declares  his  successor  to  be  the  Infante 
Alfonso,  and  distributes  among  his  sons  and  daughters  the  large  wealth 
he  had  amassed,  dowering  above  this,  in  a  more  solemn  manner,  to  the 
repudiated  Queen  of  Leon,  D.  Theresa,  the  seigniory  of  Montemor- 
Yelho  and  Esgueira,  to  D.  Sancha  Alemquer,  and  to  D.  Mafalda  the 
two  monasteries  of  Arouca  and  Bou^as,  with  various  lands  in  Seia, 
whose  rents,  it  appears,  his  daughters  already  enjoyed.  Besides  the 
immense  donations  already  assigned  to  the  military  orders,  he  did  not 
forget  those  illustrious  corporations  which  had  rendered  to  him  so  many 
loyal  services.  With  the  intention  of  calming  the  excited  spirit  of  the 
clergy,  towards  whom  he  had  never  shown  himself  over-favourable,  and 
to  whom  the  fate  of  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  could  not  be  indifferent, 
Sancho  distributed  with  profuse  hand  nearly  all  the  large  sums 
remaining  in  the  treasury.  Beseeching  the  Pope  to  confirm  his  will, 
he  left  him  a  legacy  of  100  marks  of  gold,  a  goodly  sum,  which  proves 
how  greatly  he  valued  the  force  ascribed  to  the  Apostolic  confirma- 
tion. The  Archbishop  elect  of  Braga,  Peter,  who  was  promoted  from 
the  See  of  Lamego  to  the  metropolitan  one  of  Galliza,  on  the  death  of 
Martinho  Pires,  the  Abbots  of  Sancto  Thyrso  and  Alcoba^a,  the  Prior 
of  Sancta  Cruz,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital, 
and  various  noblemen  named  executors  of  the  will,  swore  to  fulfil 
literally  the  dispositions  therein  contained.  Sancho  also  summoned  the 
Prince,  and  in  his  presence  and  that  of  the  Archbishop  D.  Pedro,  the 
Bishop  of  Coimbra,  and  the  Abbot  of  Alcoba^,  bade  him  take  the  oath. 
The  King  of  Portugal  seemed  to  mistrust  the  sincerity  of  his  successor, 
and  time  proved  that  these  suspicions  were  not  altogether  unfounded. 
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This  act  was  celebrated  in  October,  1209,  at  the  juncture  when  the 
Bishop  of  Oporto,  banished  from  Spain  and  Italy,  was  working  to 
obtain  means  to  avenge  his  injury.  In  the  spring  of  1210  Martinho 
Rodrigues  returned  from  Rome  with  letters  from  the  Pope,  directed  to 
the  Bishop  and  others,  in  order  to  settle  disputes.  Sancho,  already 
despairing  of  life,  and  his  former  energy  weakened  by  suffering,  bowed 
down  his  head  to  the  storm  which  Rome  might  break  over  his  well- . 
nigh  expiring  form.  The  fierce  and  hard  character  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  him  was  giving  way  in  view  of  the  grave,  and  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  Church  watched  and  hovered  around  his 
dying  bed.  TTia  sincere  friend  the  Archbishop  elect  of  Braga,  who, 
nevertheless,  did  not  abandon  the  cause  of  the  clergy,  the  Bishop  of 
Coimbra,  the  Abbot  of  Alcoba^a,  and  the  Prior  of  Sancta  Cruz  sur- 
rounded him,  and  daily  obtained  new  concessions  and  privileges  for 
the  ecclesiastics  of  all  hierarchies.  As  though  wishful  to  escape  from 
deaths  Sancho  abandoned  his  capital,  Coimbra,  and  went  to  reside  a 
few  days  with  the  monks  of  Alcobaga,  from  whence  he  besought  the 
vassals  and  burghers,  not.  to  fight  battles,  nor  gold  to  enrich 
himself,  but  prayers  and  supplications.  The  violence  of  his  temper 
disappeared.  He  had  resolved  to  humble  himself,  and  reply  benignly 
to  the  banished  Bishop,  who  addressed  him  a  letter,  along  with 
others  from  the  apostolic  judges.  In  reply,  the  King  of  Portugal 
related  the  concessions  made  to  the  clergy  in  general,  exempting  its 
members  from  all  mihtary  service  excepting  in  the  event  of  a  Saracen 
invasion,  and  subjecting  them  solely  to  the  payment  of  a  tribute  called 
eoUteta  (coUtda)  once  a  year,  and  even  so  only  when  he  should  pass 
through  their  respective  places.  Besides  this,  he  submitted  to  all  the 
delegates  might  judge  proper,  and  to  do  all  that  the  Portuguese  prelate 
should  counsel  him.  It  would  be  long  and  wearisome  to  follow  all  the 
intrigues  and  dissensions  of  the  clergy  at  the  time,  which  would  alon^ 
fill  a  volume. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  1211,  Sancho  I.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven 
years,  succumbed  to  the  internal  complaint  which  afflicted  him.  He 
was  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  vaults  of  Sancta  Cruz,  of  Coimbra.  The 
historic  value  of  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Alfonso  I.,  which  lasted 
twenty-six  years,  perchance  is  not  less  than  the  lengthened  govern- 
ment of  his  predecessor,  but  the  characteristics  of  the  two  epochs 
are  as  different  as  were  the  gifts  and  tempers  of  the  two  princes.  A 
lees    skilful    commander  than   his  father,   without  that   superiority 
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of   genius    and   daring  which  incited  the  founder  of  the  monarchy 
to  undertake  great  projects,  Sancho  I.  was  far  from  obtaining  equal 
renown  as  a  conqueror,  although  he  consumed  in    wars   of    little 
glory  and  often  useless  the  best  years  of  his  manhood.     On  this 
head    neither  of    the    kings,   or  the  two  epochs,  bear    comparison. 
At  sight  of   the  sword  of  Alfonso,  Saracens  and  Christians  retired 
in  terror,  the  cities  and  castles  flung  open  their  doors,  the  limits  of  the 
country  became  widened,  and  the  basis  of  the  existence  of  Portugal, 
cemented  with  torrents  of  blood,  becomes  established  firmly  in  the  west 
of  Spain.     Sancho  I.,  after  a  conquest  which  he  soon  lost,  engages  in 
barren  strifes  for  years  with  Leon,  and  restores  a  portion  of  the  north 
and  west  of  Alemtejo,  because  the  Almohades,   whose  decadence  is 
already  taking  place,  and  no  longer  possess  forces  sufficient  to  main- 
tain an  almost  useless  dominion  in  those  inhospitable  barren  lands, 
abandon  them,  and  the  Christians,  principally  the  military  orders,  com- 
mence to  reclaim  and  construct  upon  them  castles  and  preceptories. 
But  if  we  withdraw  our  eyes  from  the  line  of  frontiers  and  behold  what 
is  done  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  we  shall  find  that  the  renown  of 
Sancho  I.  is  not  less  glorious  than  that  of  Alfonso  I.,  and  his  redgn 
stands  before  us  as  a  complement  to  the  former  one.     Fertilised  by  the 
ashes  of  the  martyrs  to  the  Gospel  and  the  Koran,  furrowed  and 
ploughed  by  the  steel  of  the  combatants  and  the  turmoil  of  warfare, 
the  land  of    Portugal  receives  at  the  hands  of  Sancho  the  seeds  of 
greatness  and  regal  force  in  those  councils  which  were  everywhere 
established,  in  those  granges  and  villages  which  were  spread  over 
districts  less  subject  to  invasions  and  raids,  in  those  castles  on  the 
frontiers  crowned  with  tiirrets  and  filled  with  weapons  of  war.     The 
bravery  which  scorns  death  was  in  those  days  held  as  a  trivial  virtue. 
Without  the  grand  thought  which  directed  all  his  conquests,  without 
the  military  skill  and  extraordinary  military  genius  with  which  he 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  forces  and  resources  of  the  monarchy  he  was 
founding,  Alfonso  I.,  in  spite  of  all  his  prowess  and  activity,  should 
not  be  considered  otherwise  than  a  fortunate  knight.     His  son,  as  far 
as  this  is  concerned,  was  not  over-much  favoured  by  fortune.      He 
nobly  avenged  it,  however,  by  labouring  to  acquire,  and  meriting  as  a 
fact,  the  title  of  Populator.     History,  so  prone  to  appraise  the  barren 
crown  of  laurel  as  far  more  beautiful  than  the  fertile  branch  of  the 
olive-tree,  treated  with  contempt  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Sancho, 
because  this    prince   sought    to    substitute    towns  for    deserts^   and 
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cultivated  fields  in  place  of  wilderness — ^in  a  word,  life  instead  of 
death. 

The  energy  with  which  he  continued  this  project  has  been  already 
narrated,  and  his  highest  eulogium  is  found  in  the  bulk  of  the  monuments 
which  prove  his  activity,  .and  which,  perchance,  are  only  a  limited 
portion  of  those  which  formerly  existed.  Whether  owing  to  the 
weakened  state  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  nearly  a  whole 
century  of  incessant  combats,  or  whether  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  deficiency  of  military  skill  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  resources 
of  Portugal  against  the  superior  forces  of  the  Mussalmans  and  the 
Jjeonese,  or  through  his  own  inspiration,  or  counselled  by  his  favourites, 
among  whom  rises  up,  vaguely  and  dimly,  the  sagacious  form  of  the 
Chaooellor  Julian— one  thing  is  certain,  that  this  monarch  sincerely 
f oDowed  the  system  which  the  internal  state  of  the  country  advised 
him,  and  he  enabled  his  successors  to  be,  if  not  more  valiant,  at  least 
more  fortunate  soldiers. 

Such  is  the  just  estimate  due  to  Sancho  I.  as  a  sovereign.  As  an 
individual  his  moral  character  was  not  relatively  bad :  he  was  vulgar — 
that  is  to  say,  he  had  defects  which  were  common  to  princes  and  barons 
at  that  epoch.  Ignorant  and  credulous,  because  science  was  then  sup- 
posed to  be  made  for  poor  spirits;  violent  and  irascible,  because 
moderation  is  not  learnt  in  the  battle-field,  where  his  father  educated 
him,  although  he  was  inclined  to  deeds  of  gallantry  and  the  pastimes  of 
hunting.  Certain  facts  also  of  his  life  cast  over  him  the  suspicion  of 
covetoosness,  and  of  having  amassed  considerable  sums  by  means  which 
grieved  the  nation. 

In  effect,  even  supposing  that  he  drew  such  spoils  from  the  transi- 
tory conquests  of  Al-faghar  and  other  entries  into  Leon,  it  is  certain 
that  these  conquests  entailed  unavoidable  expenses.  If  we  reflect  on 
the  devastations  of  the  territories  by  the  enemies,  the  famine  which 
destroyed  the  population,  and  the  erection  of  so  many  castles,  with  their 
expenses,  and  the  contribution  to  the  paid  municipalities,  any  one  will 
be  convinced  that  not  only  the  nation,  but  the  prince,  must  be  im- 
poverished. Sancho  I.  himself  assures  us  that  oftentimes  the  defenders 
of  the  State  were  themselves  needing  the  bare  necessaries  of  Ufe,  yet  he 
wiUed  nearly  one  million  of  moralntinosy  nearly  all  in  gold  coin — that  is 
to  flay,  more  than  three  million  crvaados  of  actual  coinage,  a  sum  which 
appears  well-nigh  incredible  when  we  take  into  account  the  scarcity  of 
precious  metals  at  that  epoch. 
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Wealth  like  this  presupposes  frequent  rapines,  or  a  too  violent 
tributary  system.  In  effect,  in  a  law  of  Alfonso  II»  are  found  proofs 
that  the  King,  as  well  as  his  barons,  obtained  at  a  low  price  the  most 
necessary  requirements  of  life — ^monstrous  imposts,  which  may  afford  us 
an  idea  of  other  fiscal  exactions.  This  proceeding,  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  scheme  of  repeopling  the  kingdom,  affords  us,  in  part,  an  expla- 
nation why  it  became  useless  to  attempt,  in  many  places  to  render 
habitable  deserted  places  or  heaps  of  ruins. 

But  where  the  reign  of  Sancho  stands  with  a  more  historic  signifi- 
cance was  in  having  commenced  the  complex  and  varied  fact  which, 
protracted  for  three  centuries,  constitutes  the  principal  public  feature 
of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Portugal.  We  refer  to  the  alliance  of  the  -King 
and  the  councils  against  the  privileged  classes,  the  clergy,  and  the 
nobility.  The  burghers  of  Oporto  attacking  their  bishop  and  lord, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Crown  sequestrating  his  goods,  expelling  him 
ignominiously,  and  scorning  the  wrath  of  the  members  of  the  powerful 
family  of  Martinho  Rodrigues,  are  a  type  of  the  resistance  and  ill-will 
that  the  municipalities  and  kings  generally  met  from  the  two  higher  classes 
of  the  State,  until  the  monarchy  obtained  from  them  a  final  and  decisive 
victory.  Sancho,  forsaking  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto — ^transporting,  so 
to  say,  his  failing,  dying  strength  to  the  adversary's  camp,  and  asso- 
ciating himself  to  the  clergy  to  assist  in  reducing  the  burgher — was 
offering  a  deplorable  example  to  his  successors.  Nevertheless,  history 
cannot  condemn  him,  because  all  things  indicate  that  the  last  months 
of  his  existence  were  a  prolonged  agony ;  and  if  even  in  our  days,  when 
religious  sentiment  is  found  attenuated  and  weak,  there  are  souls  who 
tremble  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  bend  low,  not  only  beneath 
the  holy  and  salutary  terrors  of  religion,  but  even  to  the  superstitious 
beliefs  of  infancy,  which  rise  up  importunately  at  that  hour,  how  can 
we  do  less  than  excuse  an  ignorant,  credulous  man,  bom  in  an  iron  age,^ 
who  sacrifices  to  the  voice  of  remorse  political  convenience  and 
loyalty  ? 

END  OF  THIRD   BOOK. 
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1211—1223. 


Alfonao  IL  Bucoeeds  Sancho  I. — ^Prelates  and  Nobles  assemble  in  Coimbra — 
Definite  resolutions  respeoting  the  disputes  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Clergy — Disoords  between  the  King  and  his  brothers  regarding  the  inheri- 
tance of  Sanoho  I. — Departure  of  the  Infantes  Pedro  and  Ferdinand  from 
Portugal — Spoliation  of  Mafalda :  Theresa  .and  Sanoha  resist — Benewal 
of  the  strifes  between  Christians  and  Mussalmans — ^Aid  is  sent  to  Castille — 
Battle  of  the  Navas — ^Infantas  continue  to  resist  Alfonso  IL — Civil  war, 
and  intervention  of  Alfonso  IX. — Through  the  influence  of  Alfonso  VIIL  of 
Castille  the  Leonese  retire — The  question  with  the  Infantas  becomes 
judicial — The  litigation  is  continued,  and  its  conclusion  favourable  to  the 
King— Probable  causes  for  the  goodwill  of  the  Pope — Tributes  to  the 
Apostolic  See  are  resolved  upon — Union  of  the  Infanta  Berengaria  with 
Waldemar  of  Denmark— Death  of  Alfonso  YIU.  of  Castille — His  successor, 
married  to  Mafalda,  dies  soon  after— Internal  state  of  Portugal — Ceneral 
confirmations  and  their  significance — The  southern  frontiers  and  the 
Musaalmanfl — State  of  the  East — New  Crusade — A  fleet  from  the  North 
arrives — ^The  project  of  Alcacer  and  its  failure — ^Proceedings  of  the  King 
Alfonso  II.  during  and  after  the  war — Symptoms  of  fresh  contentions 
with  the  Ecclesiastical  Orders — Discords  between  the  Bishop  of  Lisbon 
and  the  favourite  Dean  of  the  King — Motives  of  discontent  among  the 
Clergy — ^Martin  Sanches,  the  bastard  son  of  Sancho  L,  becomes  powerful 
in  Leon — Suspected  relations  of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Stephen  Scares, 
with  Alfonso  IX.  and  Martin  Sanches — ^Policy  of  Alfonso  II. — His  journey 
to  Compostella— Final  rupture  with  the  Archbishop — The  frontiers  on 
the  North  are  altered,  and  invasion  of  the  Leoneae  —  Pacification  — 
Contentions  with  the  Clergy  are  continued — Entry  of  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Franciscans — Father  Sneiro  Gomes — Administrative  providences  of 
the  King  of  Portugal— Investigations  are  made — Their  effects  and  com- 
plications, and  resistance  of  the  Clergy — Dying  condition  of  the  King  —A 
reconciliation  with  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  is  conunenced — Death  of 
Alfonso  n. — His  will — His  system  of  government— Characteristics  of  the 
Prince— The  internal  situation  of  the  kingdom. 

Altohso,  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  had  attained  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  his  age  when  his  father  died.  During  the  campaigns  of  Sancho  I., 
whether  against  the  Saracens  or  against  Leon,  his  son,  the  Infante 
AlfonsOy  was  too  youthful  to  be  present,  and  the  delicate  state  of  his 
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health  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  he  should  live  to  survive  his 
father;  moreover,  he  was  assailed  by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  his  cure  was 
attributed  to  a  miracle.  Subsequently  days  of  external  peace  came, 
when  the  attention  of  the  King,  and  of  the  barons  and  knights  of 
Portugal,  were  solely  directed  towards  repopulating  the  land  and 
contending  with  the  clergy,  which  almost  exclusively  agitated  the 
declining  years  of  his  reign.  For  these  reasons  Alfonso  II.  had  not 
received  the  education  of  the  battle-field  and  the  art  of  warfare  like 
Sancho  I.,  the  sole  school  "where  the  sad  lessons  of  devastation  are  learnt. 

Scarcely  had  Alfonso  II.  commenced  to  reign  than  he  took  up  an 
affair  no  less  important  to  him  than  the  mutual  grievances  of  ecclesi- 
astics ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  gathering  in  Coimbra  of  the  prelates, 
regular  and  secular,  of  noblemen,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons, 
he  convoked  a  solemn  Curia,  or  Cortes,  where,  besides  providences 
tending  to  regulate  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was  promulgated  as 
a  law  of  the  kingdom  that  which  Sancho  I.  had  conceded  to  the  clergy 
only  as  a  privilege.  The  ecclesiastical  rights,  reduced  to  a  whole  since 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  centxny,  were  now  enjoined  and  considered 
inviolable,  declaring  whatever  legislation  contrary  to  the  Church  to 
be  null.  It  was  imposed  upon  the  governors  of  the  districts  (principes 
terrcej,  and  to  judges  and  public  officials,  the  obligation  of  protecting 
the  parishes  and  monasteries  against  the  laity.  The  form  of  nominating 
parish  priests  was  established  in  churches  whose  patronage  belonged 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  King,  and  in  collegiate  ones  declared  elective. 
Besides  this,  the  clergy  generally  were  exempted  from  the  tributes  called 
coUieita,  and  municipal  taxes  from  councils  where  the  royal  rights  were  let 
for  a  fixed  sum.  All  individuals  belonging  to  the  clerical  order  were  like- 
wise exempted  from  the  tax  or  contribution  exacted  from  work,  and 
giving  lodgment  to  the  King  or  his  delegates.  The  custom  of  compelling 
widows  to  marry  against  their  wish,  which  constituted  one  of  the 
accusations  against  Sancho  I.  by  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  was  virtually 
abolished,  the  King  prohibiting  in  his  own  person  and  that  of  his 
successors  to  constrain  any  person  whatever  to  contract  matrimony 
against  the  free-will  of  the  contracting  parties. 

This  extreme  condescension  on  the  part  of  Alfonso  II.,  as  regards 
the  ecclesiastics,  could  not  be  sincere,  since  it  was  equivalent  to  con- 
demning treaties  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  and  which  were  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  Crown.  In  this  way  the  discords  which  com- 
menced dining  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  reign  were  allayed  as 
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regards  the  clergy,  to  whom,  probably,  the  King  delivered  up  at  once  the 
large  sums  assigned  by  his  father  to  the  various  sees  and  monasteries,  like- 
wise fulfilling  the  rescript  of  the  Pope,  in  which  he  counsels  Sancho 
to  cany  out  in  life  the  pious  legacies  he  was  bequeathing.  Thus 
Alfonso  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  pious  prince,  and  merited 
from  Innocent  III.  a  bull  confirming  his  kingdom,  which  was  expedited 
in  April  of  the  following  year,  with  a  renewal  of  all  the  privileges 
conceded,  and  conditions  imposed  upon  the  former  kings,  the  Pope  not 
forgetting  to  remind  him  of  the  two  marks  of  gold  due  annually  to  the 
Holy  See,  which  on  impetrating  this  bull  the  new  monarch  offered, 
acknowledging  the  Portuguese  Crown  to  be  tributary  to  the  Apostolic 
See. 

The  afiairs  which,  it  appears,  compelled  Alfonso  II.  to  afford  the 
clergy  these  demonstrations  of  good-will  were  sufficiently  grave,  since 
he  wished  to  pacify  this  powerful  class  and  attract  it  to  his  party,  or 
at  least  render  the  clergy  indifferent  to  the  contentions  which  might 
arise.  The  proceedings  of  D.  Theresa  towards  Alfonso  Henry  during 
his  minority,  and  of  his  towards  D.  Theresa,  who  could  barely  dispute 
the  power  with  him,  offer  a  sufficient  proof  that  family  bonds  are  but 
weak  barriers  against  covetousness,  ambition,  or  jealousy  of  power. 
Once  again  this  observation  is  verified  in  the  person  of  Alfonso  II.  He 
admitted  with  ill-wiU  the  ample  legacies  left  by  Sancho  I.  to  his  other 
children,  legitimate  or  otherwise.  The  existence  of  this  reluctance  is 
perceived  in  the  fact  of  an  oath  being  exacted  from  him  to  respect  the 
last  wishes  of  his  father ;  the  exclusion  of  the  Prince  himself  from  the 
number  of  executors ;  the  solemn  promise  made  by  these — ^their  oath 
to  be  held  as  false,  and  traitors,  should  they  not  fulfil  strictly  what  had 
been  imposed  upon  them ;  and  finally,  all  other  cautions  taken  to  remove 
any  difficulty  which  might  rise  up  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  will, 
clifficulties  which  only  the  successor  to  the  throne  could  suscitate.  The 
deep  suspicions  which  these  circumstances  gave  rise  to  are  confirmed 
by  the  events  which  occurred  during  the  same  year  in  which  Sancho 
died.  The  latter,  as  we  said  above,  had  left  the  seigniory  of  the  towns 
of  Montemor  and  Esgueira  to  his  daughter  D.  Theresa  the  divorced 
Queen  of  Leon,  and  those  of  Alemquer  to  D.  Sancha.  Montemor  and 
Alemquer  were  important  places,  perchance  the  most  important  ones 
from  the  Mondego  to  the  Tagus,  excepting  Coimbra,  Santarem,  and 
Lisbon.  The  two  Infantas,  who  knew  the  intention  of  their  brother, 
and  feared  him,   implored  Innocent   III.  to  especially  confirm  the 
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dominion  of  those  places,  a  confirmation  which  was,  moreover,  virtually 
included  in  the  will  of  the  deceased  King.  D.  Mafalda,  to  whom  fell  the 
monastery  of  Arouca  and  of  Bou9as,  and,  it  appears,  already  possessed 
that  of  Tuyas,  in  the  diocese  of  Oporto,  impetrated  likewise  from  the 
Koman  Curia  a  title  to  protect  her  against  the  attempts  of  Alfonso. 

To  the  prelates  of  Compostella,  Guarda,  and  Lisbon  was  enjoined 
the  execution  of  the  bull  in  relation  to  Mafalda,  and  to  the  first,  along 
with  those  of  Zamora  and  Astorga,  with  respect  to  the  more  important 
inheritance  of  the  other  two  Princesses.  Nevertheless,  the  reluctance 
of  the  youthful  monarch  is  visible  in  obeying  the  last  dispositions  of 
his  father,  and  it  is  not  easy  in  our  days  to  say  how  far  he  intended 
to  elude  them  as  regards  his  brothers.  The  opinion  of  our  gravest 
historians  is  that  in  what  respects  Theresa  and  Sancha  their  preten- 
sions were  legitimate,  and  this  opinion,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  well 
founded.  The  circumstances,  however,  which  preceded  the  discords 
of  Alfonso  with  the  Infantes  Pedro  and  Fernando — circumstances 
which  might  inculpate  or  absolve  the  King — are  unknown  excepting 
that  as  soon  as  Sancho  expired  both  Princes  quitted  Portugal. 
Gon^alo  Meiides  de  Sousa,  the  head  of  the  most  powerful  family  of 
Portugal,  and  who,  since  the  death  of  his  father,  D.  Mendes,  had 
almost  uninterruptedly  exercised  the  principal  offices  of  the  State, 
was  not  only  substituted  by  the  chief  ensign,  Martin  Femandes, 
but  also  quitted  the  Court,  probably  left  the  kingdom ;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  various  noblemen  were  expelled  from  Portugal,  and 
the  alterations  of  names  in  existing  documents  of  the  noblemen  who 
composed  the  Court  prove  to  us  that  the  nobifity  were  not  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  contentions  of  the  royal  family  j  anrf  even  Pedro 
Alfonso,  the  bastard  son  of  Alfonso  I.,  and  a  staunch  friend  of  the 
deceased  monarch,  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  nephew.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Gon9alo  Mendes  and  Pedro  Alfonso  were  the  chief 
executors  of  Sancho,  and  that  the  legacies  of  the  Infantes  consisted 
solely  of  pecuniary  value;  hence  it  is  justifiable  to  suppose  that 
Alfonso  II.,  not  being  able  to  allege  against  them  the  motives  he 
alleged  against  his  sisters,  should  refuse,  under  less  plausible  pretexts, 
to  deliver  up  the  sums  which  belonged  to  them.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
less  probable  that  this  led  to  the  departure  of  the  Infantes  from  the 
kingdom,  and  induced  discords  between  the  King  and  some  of  his 
nobles.  D,  Pedro  sought  protection  in  the  Court  of  Leon^  and 
D.    Fernando   retired    to    France,    where    his    aunt    Mathilde,    the 
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Countess  of  Flanders,  then  resided.     She   had  come   as  a  widow  to 
beseech  favour  from  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  against  the  two 
Baldwins,  VIII.  and  IX.,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Philip 
of  Akaoe,  had  governed  Flanders  and   Hainaut.      Time  passed,  and 
their  ideas  became  modified,  until  Baldwin  IX.,  on  departing  to  join  the 
Crusade,  judged  it  convenient  to  entrust  to  her,  and  to  the  Count  de 
Namur,  the  tutorship  of  his  daughter  and  heiress  Joanna  of  Flandei^. 
Baldwin  died  in  the  East,  and  Philip  Augustus,  as  the  suzerain  of  the 
Count,  assumed  the  supreme  tutorship  of  Joanna,  who,  accompanied  by 
Mathilde,  was  taken  to  Paris.     The  daughter  of  Alfonso  Henry  was 
ambitious,  as  the  history  of  the  contentions  she  sustained  with  the 
suooessors  of  her  husband  amply  proves.     The  arrival  of  the  nephew 
opened  to  her  the  hope  of  regaining  a  great  influence  in  iBlanders, 
should  she  attain  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  him  and  her 
pupiL     She  was  shrewd  and  energetic,  and,  in  accord  with  the  King 
of  France,  she  gained  her  object.     The  marriage  was  celebrated,  and 
the  exile  was  elevated  to  a  brilliant  position.     He  was  a  valiant  warrior, 
and  this  youthful  Count  figured  greatly  in  the  events  of  Europe.     The 
motive  ascribed  to  him  by  an  ancient  chronicler  for  the  dissensions  he 
sustained  with  Phihp  Augustus,  into  whose  hands  he  fell  a  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  proves  that  he  inherited  the  violent  character 
of  his  father,  but  exaggerated  to  the  bounds  of  brutality. 

The  indifferent  resistance  met  with  from  men,  and  even  brave  knights 
such  as  his  own  brothers  proved  to  be  later  on,  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
haoghty  character  of  the  Infantas.  There  existed  legitimate  founda- 
tions against  them,  but  their  application  was  over-severe  in  this  case. 
The  pretensions  of  the  King  proceeded  from  the  doctrine  contained  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  Councils  of  Toledo,  which  formed  the  preamble  to 
the  Visigothic  Constitutions,  wherein  the  political  laws  are  laid  down  at 
the  time  when  the  existence  of  the  monarchy  commenced.  By  these 
aws  the  royal  patrimony  passed  integrally  from  the  deceased  King  to 
his  successor,  such  property  only  which  might  be  acquired  previous  to 
assuming  the  Crown  being  revertible  in  benefit  of  the  children. 

The  changes  which  time  and  circumstances  had  effected  in  the  civil 
and  political  life  of  the  modem  nations  of  Spain  had  gradually  modified 
or  rendered*"  void  the  Yisigothic  legislation,  hence  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  shoidd  have  recourse  to  the  strict  interpretation 
of  the  btdl  of  Alexander  III.,  by  which  the  possession  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  dignity  of  kingship  were  confirmed  to  Alfonso  I.  and  to  his 
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successors.  In  this  document  the  Pope  ordains  the  integrity  of  the 
dominions  which  comprise  the  new  State  to  be  respected,  and  restitu- 
tion be  made  of  whatsoever  had  been  withdrawn.  This  sentence  in 
the  bull  of  1179  was  alleged  against  D.  Mafalda,  to  whom  her  father 
had  barely  left  the  seigniority  of  some  property,  and  two  or  three 
monasteries,  over  which,  according  to  the  form  of  confirmation  of 
Innocent  III.,  she  could  only  exercise  the  right  of  patronage.  The  afi&ir, 
however,  offered  another  difficulty. 

In  order  to  combat  skilfully  in  a  strife  wherein  the  forces  were 
unequal,   Mafalda  had  had  recourse  to  joining  her  interests  to  the 
Order  of  the  Templars.     To  obtain  this  she  gave  them  the  dominion  bf 
Bou^as    and  other  places,   reserving  the  usufruct   during    her  life. 
Eesolving  to  lead  a  monastic  life,  she  made  a  donation  to  the  Ho6- 
pitallers  which  was  advantageous,  since  she  cared  little  who  should  be 
her  heirs,  the  monks  or  the  Crown.     The  fear  of  contentions  with  the 
Order  of  the  Hospital  could  not,  in  truth,  restrain  the  prince  from  pro- 
secuting his  scheme ;   but  the  cession  of  D.  Mafalda  susdtated,  as  she 
had  foreseen,  grave  difficulties.     Alfonso  II.,  in  conformity  with  the 
peremptory  customs  of  that  age,  commenced  by  employing  force  against 
the  monks,  who  had  at  once  established  their  residence  in  Bou^as,  in 
order  to  secure  future  possession.     The  Order  appealed  to  the  Pope, 
and  therefore  the  King  sent  an  agent  to  the  Boman  Curia  to  plead  his 
cause.     This  agent  was  one  Silvestre,  probably  the  same  who  afterwards 
became  Archbishop  of  Braga.     Sent  to  investigate  the  grievance  of  the 
Hospitallers,   the    envoy  of   Portugal,  in  presence    of   the    Pontiff 
advanced  the  principle  which  excluded  the  alienation  of  the  Crown 
property,  and  likewise  the  circumstance  that  the  usufruct  only  of  the 
donations  made  by  Sancho  I.  of  those  places  to  his  daughter,  and  this 
said  donation  limited  to  the  case  of  D.  Mafalda  entering  the  cloister, 
and  of  the  "King  not  being  in  his  right  mind  when  he  made  such  a 
concession.     Lastly,  Silvestre  observed  that  as  it  was  forbidden  to  the 
Kings  of  Portugal  to  alienate  the  smallest  portion  of  public  property 
to  the  detriment  of  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  there  would  be  a  deficit  of 
seven    thousand  Tnorabitinos    annually    in    the    rents    of    the  State 
should  the  possession  of  the  Hospitallers  be  legitimised.     As,  how- 
ever, there  were  wanting  sufficient  proofs  on  both  sides  to  decide  the 
question.  Innocent  III.  nominated  the  Bishops  of  Astorga,  Burgos,  and 
Segovia  as  delegates  ad  hocy  in  order  that,  collecting  all  neoessaiy 
information,  the  question  should  be  definitely  decided. 
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The  afiair  being  now  reduced  to  these  terms,  the  King,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  disputed  property,  was  now  to  follow,  through 
his  procurators,  the  long  and  tedious  phases  of  a  prosecution  in  which, 
in  our  opinion,  justice  was  not  on  his  side.  The  general  principle 
which  he  supposed  expressed  in  the  bull  of  Alexander  III.  was  not  to 
be  found,  excepting  under  a  forced  interpretation,  and  the  Visigothic 
right  which  offered  a  more  solid  basis  he  dared  not  to  invoke.  More- 
over, it  was  no  easy  matter  to  prove  that  the  deceased  King  was  not  of 
floond  mind  when  bequeathing  some  property  to  his  daughter  as  her 
patrimony.  Finally,  in  view  of  the  inaccuracy  which  existed  as 
reganLs  the  law  wherein  hinged  the  defence  of  Alfonso  II.,  it  is 
lawful  to  mistrust  the  allegations,  as  far  as  the  limitation  of  the  con- 
cession was  concerned,  to  be  likewise  incorrect.  Among  all  the  known 
diplomas  of  Sancho  I.,  in  none  is  found  the  donation  to  D.  Mafalda, 
excepting  in  the  last  testament  of  that  prince,  in  which,  willingly, 
fully,  and  simply,  it  being  visible  in  that  of  1188,  a  period  when  most 
certainly  Sancho  was  not  of  unsound  mind,  the  intention  he  had  of 
making  perpetual  concessions  to  his  daughters.  But  be  what  it  may, 
it  is  a  fact  that  as  regards  Bou^aSj^af aJda  was  despoiled  of  the  paternal 
inheritance. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  take  possession  of 
the  lands  of  his  sister,  in  order  to  ventilate  the  question  of  right  later 
oHy  was  convenient,  but  it  had  its  disadvantages ;  and  if  in  the  case  of 
the  contention  with  the  HospitaUers  it  worked  well,  nevertheless  in 
the  case  of  Theresa  and  Sancha  it  bore  evil  results.  Under  the  same 
pretexts  which  he  employed  to  deny  the  right  of  his  father  to  bequeath 
in  benefit  of  Mafalda  the  patronage  and  lands  which  he  had  left,  did 
he  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  seigniority  of  the  towns  and  castles  of 
Aveiras,  Montemor,  and  Alemquer,  bequeathed  to  his  elder  sisters.  The 
commencement  of  the  wrestling,  as  often  happens,  was  obscure.  If  we 
view  the  proceeding  of  the  King  relatively  to  the  question  of  the 
bcigniority  of  Bou^as,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  he  followed,  as  regards 
other  places  he  strove  to  retain,  the  same  plan,  and  that  he  essayed  to 
do  so  by  means  of  the  alcaides  who  resided  there  or  through  influential 
knights  of  the  respective  places.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
partisans  of  the  Infantas  took  possession  of  these  castles,  and  perse- 
cuted those  who  favoured  the  King.  The  strife  was  enkindled ;  but 
Alfonso  II.  did  not  at  once  employ  open  force,  because  perchance  he 
felt  that  his  pretensions  were  not  altogether  justifiable.    An  unforeseen 
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circumstaiice  enabled  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  give  to  these  preten- 
sions a  more  solid  foundation,  circumscribing  them,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  hiding  its  violence  beneath  the  cloak  of  moderation.  What  was 
passing  in  Spain  between  the  Saracens  and  the  Christians  produced 
this  favourable  circumstance. 

We  spoke  in  the  preceding  Book  of  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  empire  of  the  Almohades  during  the  first  eight  or  nine 
years  of  the  government  of  Annasir,  the  successor  of  Yacub.     The 
distinrbances  of  Africa  and  the  war  with  the  Ibn  Ghanijyahs  had  occupied 
the  whole  attention  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  while  the  King  of 
Castille,  who,  of  all  the  Christian  princes  of  Spain,  was  the  enemy 
most  to  be  feared,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  commence  crush- 
ing the  power  of  the  Almohades  on  this  side  of  the  strait.      Brave, 
clear-sighted,  and  energetic,  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  experience 
acquired  by  age  had  invested  him  with  prudence,  and  he  had  for  a  long 
time  weighed  in  his  mind  how  to  obtain  a  complete  reparation  for  the 
defeat  suffered  in  Alarcos.     After  this  fearful  expedition  he  did  not 
lose  hopes  of  the  future,  contenting  himself  with  saying,  "  The  sons 
have  avenged  the  blood  spilt  by  the  fathers."     This  idea  had  never  left 
him,  and  the  occasion  for  vengeance  had  come.     The  truce  entered  into 
with  the  terrible  Al-Manssor  in  1197  expired,  and  peace,  in  appearance 
at  least,  existed  between  him  and  the  other  Christian  princes.    The 
kingdom  of  Castille  was  now  strong  and  respected,  and  a  firm  alliance 
bound  Alfonso  YIII.  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  England.    Borne 
protected  it,  and  the  *  Saracens  of  Andaluz,  terrified  at  the  presages 
of  the  storm  which  was  brewing,  invoked  the  aid  of  Annasir.    The 
CastiUian  king  sought  a  pretext  for  a  rupture,  and  this  was  not  difficult 
to  find.     On   founding  Mora,    or    Moia,  on  the    Saracen    frontier, 
this  fact  was  considered  by  them  to  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war.     When  things  had  reached  to  the  point  desired  by  Alfonso  VIII., 
he  sent  his  son,  the  Infante  Ferdinand,  with  some  troops  to  enter  by 
Truxillo  and  Montanches,  while  he  penetrated  with  the  bulk  of  his 
army  into  another  quarter,  and  successively  assailed  the  territories  of 
Baeza,  Andujar,  and  Jaen.    The  news  of  the  calamities  which  threatened 
Spanish   Islamism    meanwhile   reached    Morocco.      Annasir  at  once 
prepared  for  a  djilied,  and,  furnished  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
weapons,  and  ammunition  of  war,  crossed  the  strait.     Proceeding  with 
his  large  army  to  Seville,  he  left  it  to  besiege  Salvatierra,  one  of  the 
most  important  castles  of  the  frontiers.     When  Alfonso  VIII.  knew  of 
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the  siege  of  SaJvatierra,  he  marched  towards  those  parts.  The  forces  of 
Annasir  being  superior,  the  King  of  Castille  did  not  dare  to  attack 
them.  The  garrison  of  the  castle  losing  all  hopes  of  aid,  after  defending 
it  for  some  months,  at  length  succumbed.  But  a  deeper  blow  wounded 
the  heart  of  the  monarch :  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
'was  attacked  by  a  sudden  illness,  and  died  soon  after.  Nevertheless, 
his  grief  was  unable  to  soften  the  spirit  of  Alfonso  to  the  degree  of 
giving  up  his  project.  After  sustaining  the  campaign  for  some  time, 
and  reducing  various  Mussalman  castles,  he  onlj  ceased  with  the  coming 
of  winter.  During  that  period  of  enforced  repose,  while  calling  to  arms 
all  his  subjects  and  invoking  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  he 
sent  messengers  to  France  and  Home,  charged  with  enlisting  for  Spain 
foreign  soldiers  to  increase  his  forces.  On  all  sides  he  met  with  assist- 
ance; the  Pope  gave  such  demonstrations  as  he  usually  did  when 
enlisting  soldiers  for  the  expeditions  to  Palestine,  and  numerous  bodies 
of  men  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  Toledo  was  chosen  as  the  meeting-place 
for  all  the  corps  which  should  compose  the  army,  in  which  entered  not 
only  men  from  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  but  likewise 
Aragonese,  commanded  personally  by  the  king,  and  the  aids  sent  by 
other  princes  of  Christian  Spain.  Thus  in  a  short  time  the  city  itself 
and  the  suburbs  were  covered  with  warriors  of  diverse  regions,  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  hopes. 

The  war,  with  its  various  mishaps,  had  lasted  more  than  two  years 
(1210  to  1212).  The  last  act  of  this  long  and  sanguinary  drama  was 
about  to  be  acted.  The  Mussalmans  were  also  preparing  for  an  event 
which  it  was  felt  would  prove  a  decisive  one,  and  influence  the  future 
of  the  two  inimical  races.  Wearied  of  partial  combats  and  of  weak 
campaigns,  on  both  sides  were  collected  together  all  their  strength  to 
decide  the  contention  in  one  only  battle. 

On  asking  and  receiving  aid  from  foreign  nations,  and  even  remote 
ones,  Alfonso  VIII.  had  a  right  to  expect  equal  aid  from  his  relative, 
ttie  youthful  King  of  Portugal.  The  object  of  the  intended  war,  the 
long  and  firm  friendship  of  his  father  with  the  Castillian  prince,  and 
the  family  bonds  which  united  him,  compelled  Alfonso  II.  to  fly  with 
one  Portuguese  troops  to  aid  his  relative,  who  was  pledged  in  w^hat 
alight  be  called  the  common  cause  of  Christian  Spain.  The  King  of 
AjrOLgoUy  followed  by  the  most  iUustrious  knights  of  his  States,  was 
jtlready  marching  to  join  the  people  of  C<uitille.  The  King  of  Leon 
alone  numifested   reluctance  to  favour  his    co-religionists,  and   was 
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suspected  of  being  secretly  in  league  with  Annasir  against  the  Christians. 
Faithful  to  his  duty,  and  far  from  following  the  shameful  example 
of  Alfonso  IX.,  the  Portuguese  king,  besought  by  the  Castillian  to  aid 
him,  had  decided  to  do  so.     But  as  he  was  not  of  a  very  bellicose 
character,  and  the  state  of  internal  affairs  prevented  him  from  leaving 
his  kingdom,  he  left  the  charge  of  commanding  the  troops  sent  out  to 
others.     In  view  that  the  military  orders  by  their  institution  were 
especially  called  to  intervene  in  this  faction,  the  Portuguese  men-at- 
axms  who  had  professed  in  these  orders  hastened  to  take  part  in  the 
war,  particularly  the  Templars,  who  were  singular  above  the  others  for 
bravery,  and  collected  together  under  the  command  of  Gomes  Kamires, 
then  General  or  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  throughout  the  Penin- 
sula, and  who  sealed  with  his  blood  the  victory  obtained  in  that  glorious 
campaign.     Besides  these,  many  knights  and  a  vast  number  of  soldiers 
departed  from  Portugal  for  Toledo.     At  length  the  Christian  army, 
composed  of  such  varied  elements,  started  from  Toledo  and  penetrated 
into  Mussalman  territory,  taking  possession  of  Malagon,  and  successively 
of  Calatrava  and  Alarcos  and  the  neighbouring  castles.     The  greater 
part  of  the  French  volunteers,  weakened  and  dispirited  by  privations  and 
the  ruggedness  of  the  I'oad  they  had  to  traverse  under  a  scorching  sun, 
abandoned  the  undertaking;  but  at  this  juncture  the  King  of  Navarre, 
who  at  first  seemed  remiss,  now  appeared  on  the  field  with  a  small  but 
brilliant  army,  and  the  Christians,  entering  Sierra  Morena,  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  Salvatierra,  when  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Almohades  became  known. 

The  Saracen  troops  had  but  lately  taken  possession  of  that  almost 
inaccessible  castle,  while  Alfonso  was  taking  revenge  for  its  loss  by 
conquering  many  strongholds,  which  he  submitted  in  his  impetuous 
career.  The  camp  of  Annasir  was  already  in  motion  against  the  enemies, 
and  the  two  armies  encountered  one  another  on  the  plains  of  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  called  the  Navas  of  Tolosa.  It 
is  unnecessary  te  enter  into  the  details  of  this  battle,  one  of  the  moc^ 
memorable  fought  in  the  Peninsula  after  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs,  because  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  our  history.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Saracen  writers,  the  loss 
to  themselves  was  incalculable,  and  they  affirm  that,  out  of  a  thousand 
combatants,  only  one  escaped,  notwithstanding  that  all  the  forces  of  the 
Moghreb  and  Andaluz  were  gathered  together. 

From  that  terrible  engagement  (July,  1212)  dates  the  decadence  of 
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the  Mussalman  dominion,  in  spite  of  a  few  partial  advantages, 
becoming  deep  and  rapid,  and  the  routing  of  the  Navas  of  Tolosa,  or  of 
Al-'akab  (as  it  was  called  by  Arab  writers),  re-echoed  throughout  Africa 
and  Europe  as  a  fearful  reply  to  the  chants  of  victory  intoned  seven- 
teen years  before  by  the  conquerors  in  Alarcos. 

Numerous  troops  from  Portugal,  however,  distinguished  themselves 
in  that  celebrated  battle,  and  the  manner  they  behaved  is  an  especial 
event  interesting  to  our  national  history,  and  proves  at  the  same  time 
the  progress  these  forces  had  made.  The  heart  of  the  true  Portuguese 
beats  high  when,  in  perusing  the  details  of  the  varied  deeds  of  prowess 
and  military  skill  practised  by  the  Christian  warriors  recorded  by 
foreign  and  contemporary  writers,  we  find  mentioned  the  deeds,  not  of 
the  illustrious  knights  of  Portugal  or  of  the  haughty  nobility,  whose 
only  occupation  was  the  profession  of  arms,  but  of  the  simple  rustic 
villagers,  condemned  from  their  humble  birth  to  an  obscure  life.  Amid 
that  multitude  of  men  clad  in  steel  and  mounted  on  war-steeds  and  the 
unfurling  of  banners  and  standards,  surrounded  by  the  ranks  of 
polished  lances  which  glistened  in  the  sun,  the  numerous  but  poor 
and  rude  Portuguese  infantry  distinguished  itself  by  bearing  the 
extremes  of  suffering,  and  in  actively  doing  the  hardest  and  heaviest 
flervice  of  the  army,  and  in  its  impetuous  bravery  flung  itself  in  the 
combat,  as  though  to  encounter  death  was  as  delightful  as  a  banquet. 
Of  what  class  of  people  was  this  energetic  and  valiant  infantry  com- 
posed of,  which  filled  with  astonishment  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  that  epoch,  Rodrigo  de  Toledo,  who  witnessed  their  alacrity  and 
bravery  ?  Of  men  from  those  councils  organised  in  the  cradle  of  the 
monarchy,  and  which  with  open  hand  our  first  two  kings  spread  over 
the  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  people,  strong  and  active, 
which  sallied  forth,  because  the  municipal  life  had  awakened  within  it 
the  sentiment  of  liberty  and  the  thought  of  nationality ;  because  the 
chief  of  the  monarchy  was  elevating  them,  and  taking  the  first  steps 
towards  forming  the  mutual  alliance  of  ages  against  the  pride  and 
brutal  lawlessness  of  the  privileged  classes,  converting  them  from 
dependants  and  vassals,  almost  serfs  of  the  lords  of  the  earth,  into 
free  subjects  of  the  king;  because,  in  a  word,  their  letters  of  con- 
stitutional warranty,  called  charters,  were  truly  contracts  wherein,  side 
by  side  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  burghers,  were  assured  to 
them  some  right.  The  way  in  which  the  Portuguese  men  behaved  in 
the  battle  of  the  Navas  was  not^  however,  the  only  important  proof  of 
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the  development  which  the  popular  classes  were  ah-eady  acquiring  in 
the  thirteenth  century ;  other  proofs  came  to  confirm  this,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  our  narrative. 

Such  were  the  events  which  influenced  the  contention  of  Alfonso  II. 
with  his  sisters  Theresa  and  Sancha,  a  contention  the  aspect  of  which 
was  more  serious  than  the  legal  defence,  although  useless,  of  the  Infanta 
D.  Mafalda.     As  we  mentioned  above,  as  a  relative,  as  a  knight,  and 
as  a  Christian,  the  Portuguese  prince  could  not  honestly  refuse  the  aid 
besought  by  the  .  King  of  Castille,  nevertheless  the  state  of  political 
afiairs  did  not  warrant  him  to  leave  his  kingdom.     From  motives 
which,  although  we  have  no  absolute  certainty,  we  are  convinced  arose 
from  the  ill-will  he  manifested  towards  his  brothers,  and  the  contempt 
of  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  fulfil  the  last  dispositions  of  Sancho  I.,  a 
part  of  the  nobility  declared  themselves  adverse  to  him  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign.     These  nobles,  repulsed  from  the  Portuguese 
Court,  had  followed  the  Infante  Pedro  to  Leon,  and  naturally  excited 
the  spirit  of  Alfonso  IX.  against  the  King  of  Portugal.     The  King  of 
Castille,  who,  it  is  said,  was  more  inclined  to  favour  Annasir  than  the 
King  of  Castille,  had  his  army  disengaged,  and  could  employ  it  as  he 
willed,  while  Alfonso  II.  was  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  a  shameful 
example,  to  send  to  Toledo  a  large  number  of  the  defenders  of  his 
kingdom.     On  the  other  hand,  his  sisters  were  in  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted castles,  and  manifested  themselves  resolved  upon  not  yielding  to 
simple  threats.     In  this  strait,  Alfonso  resorted  to  policy,  seeking  a 
middle  term  by  which  his  pretensions  should  become  just  ones,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Infantas  be  respected  without  breaking  those  of  the 
Crown.     Such  at  least  appeared  to  be  the  intentions  of  the  king,  but 
we  know  not  whether  they  were  sincere  or  not.     Instead  of  employing 
violence,  he  commenced  by  peacefully  intimating  to  his  sisters  to  deliver 
up  the  towns  and  castles  which  they  illegally  possessed,  according  to 
him,  on  the  same  principle  which  he  invoked  against   D.  Mafalda. 
Three  times  he  repeated  this  intimation,  with  an  interval  of  eight  days 
each  time.     Thus  nearly  one  month  passed,  which  the  Infantas  cleverly 
employed  in  fortifying  Montemor  and   Alemquer,  and   both  taking 
refuge  with  their  sister  D.  Branca  in  the  first  castle,  besought  aid  from 
the  knights  exiled  in  Leon.     Some  of  these,  at  whose  head,  it  appears, 
was  the  former  chief  major-domo  of  Sancho  I.,  Gon^alo  Mendes,  crossing 
the  Beira,  came  with  some  men-at-arms  and  Portuguese  and  Leonese 
soldiers,  to  cast  themselves  on  the  towns  where  the  Infantas  were,  and 
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instil  daring  into  their  partisans.  In  order  to  draw  towards  them  the 
burghers  of  Montemor  and  of  Alemquer,  the  sisters  Theresa  and  Sancha 
reformed  the  charter  of  these  towns,  remitted  a  part  of  the  tributes, 
and  increased  the  privileges  and  municipal  exemptions.  Hence 
Alfonso  II.  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 

While  he  marched  against  Montemor,  Esgueira  was  probably  oc- 
copied  by  his  own,  while  a  portion  of  the  royal  troops  proceeded  to 
Alemquer.  After  devastating  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle  and 
spilling  some  blood,  Alfonso  sent  to  D.  Theresa  conciliatory  proposals. 
He  offered  to  deliver  up  Montemor  to  a  nobleman  worthy  of  his  con- 
fidence and  that  of  D.  Theresa,  to  whom  he,  the  King,  would  assign  a 
fixed  salary,  and  while  acknowledging  in  the  castle  the  supreme 
dominion  of  the  Crown,  should  deliver  up  to  her  all  the  rents  of  the 
town.  But  their  spirits  were  irritated,  and  this  moderate  proposal  was 
entirely  repulsed.  At  length  the  partisans  of  the  Infantas  flung  off 
the  mask  completely,  and  proclaimed  the  King  of  Leon,  breaking  out 
in  derisive  shouts  against  their  prince.  The  plot  which  had  been 
airanged  was  now  manifested.  Alfonso  IX.,  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  departure  of  the  King  of  Castillo  for  the  campaign  against  the 
Saracens  to  take  possession  of  various  places  on  the  frontier  of  Castillo, 
suddenly  turned  his  army  against  Portugal.  A  Leonese  army,  commanded 
personally  by  the  King,  and  accompanied  by  his  son,  D.  Fernando 
—bom  to  him  by  the  Queen  D.  Theresa,  who  was  now  besieged  in 
Montemor — ^the  exiled  D.  Pedro,  and  the  renowned  Pedro  Femandes 
de  Castro,  were  unexpectedly  proceeding  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Alemdouro.  The  civil  war  which  was  imminent  had  drawn  to  the 
Mondego  the  Portuguese  forces  that  had  become  so  greatly  diminished 
by  the  aid  given  to  Alfonso  YIII.  Up  to  this  moment  no  fear  or 
sospidon  existed  that  Leon  intended  to  break  peace  with  Portugal.  The 
influence,  however,  of  the  party  of  the  Infantas,  if,  as  we  learn  by 
documents,  had  at;  its  head  the  elder  Sousa,  would  also  f  acilitate  the 
progress  of  the  invading  army  in  those  districts,  among  its  oflicers 
being  a  Portuguese  prince.  Very  quickly  did  the  most  notable  castles 
on  the  frontier  lines  north  to  east  from  Contrasta,  which  was  destroyed 
up  to  Alva  on  the  Douro,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Leonese.  Such  were 
Melga^  Lanhoselo,  Ulgoso,  Balsamao,  Fueixo,  Urros,  M6s,  and  Sicoto. 
The  districts  of  Barroso,  Yinhaes,  Montenegro,  Chaves,  Laedra,  Lam- 
pasas, Aguiar,  Panoias,  and  Miranda — that  is  to  say,  those  which 
encircled  the  greater  portion  of  the  modem  province  of  Tras-os-Montes — 
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were  carried  by  fire  and  sword.  After  this,  Alfonso  IX.  delivering  up 
to  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  one  of  the  castles  submitted,  and  the  i^est  to 
Leonese  Alcaides,  proceeded  vigorously  to  war. 

The  northern  provinces  being  now  invaded,  and  civil  discords  en- 
kindled in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom,  Alfonso  II.  found  himself  in  a 
difl&cult  position,  since  he  was  deprived  of  the  forces  which  were  oombat- 
•  ing  in  Andalus,  and  was  paying  dearly  for  his  want  of  fraternal  piety, 
and  for  breaking  the  oath  made  to  his  father.  The  memoirs  of  that 
time  do  not  oflFer  us  circumstantially,  and  with  absolute  certainty,  the 
system  of  defence  adopted  by  the  King  of  Portugal.  From  them  we 
barely  learn  that  he  marched  to  Alemdouro,  probably  when  he  knew  of 
the  approach  of  the  Leonese,  or  leaving  some  troops  to  oppose  any 
attempt  from  the  garrisons  of  Montemor  and  Alemquer,  sending  the  rest 
of  his  forces  to  repel  the  invasion.  Alfonso  lost,  either  through  him  or 
more  probably  by  his  generals,  a  battle  in  Valdevez,  on  the  same  site 
where  his  grandfather  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Alfonso  YII.  the 
brilliant  advantages  which  enabled  him  to  take  the  royal  title.  Tie- 
torious  in  Alto  Minho,  having  as  allies  the  members  of  the  family  of 
liis  adversary  and  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  nobility,  who,  sacrificing  the 
love  of  their  native  land  for  domestic  dislikes,  were  proclaiming  in  the 
south  of  the  kingdom  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  prince,  Alfonso  IX., 
the  concealed  confederate  of  the  Saracens,  the  old  and  deep-rooted 
enemy  of  Sancho  I.  and  of  his  son,  perchance  felt  his  heart  swell  with 
the  hope  of  reducing  to  its  utter  ruin  that  small  monarchy  of  the  west 
which  was  such  an  undesirable  neighbour.  In  the  supposition  that 
Alfonso  VIII.  was  defeated  in  the  gigantic  wrestling  with  Annasir, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Leonese  arms  in 
Portugal.  The  troops  sent  by  Alfonso  II.  to  his  relative  being  anni- 
hilated or  dispersed,  and  reduced  to  defending  his  own  State  against  the 
Amir-al-Mumenin,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Portuguese  King  oould 
resist,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  revolt  which  threatened  him  in  the 
centre  of  his  kingdom,  the  conquering  army  in  Valdevez  which  was 
constraining  him  on  the  north,  and  the  attempts  made  in  the  frontiers 
of  Lower  Beira,  where,  it  seems,  the  rural  knights  and  the  men  of  the 
Leonese  Council  of  Galisteu  were  invading  the  territory  of  Sortelha,  and 
engaging  in  deadly  combats. 

The  battle  of  the  Navas,  however,  won  by  the  united  armies  of 
Castille,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Portugal,  not  only  saved  Christian  Spain 
from  one  of  the  most  fearful  invasions  which  threatened  to  open  the 
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road  to  a  speedy  and  permanent  residence  of  Islamism,  but  likewise 
influenced  in  a  decisive  manner  the  critical  situation  of  Alfonso  11., 
and  saved  him  when  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss.  The  King  of  Castillo 
departed  from  the  Navas  three  days  after  the  great  battle,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Castles  of  Vilche,  Ferral,  Banos,  and  Tolosa.  Following 
up  his  victorious  march,  he  proceeded  towards  the  east,  along  the  right 
margin  of  the  Guadalquiver,  entered  into  Baeza,  which  the  Saracens  had 
abandoned  in  order  to  defend  Ubeda,  and,  in  spite  of  some  attempts  at 
resistance,  was  reduced  and  razed  to  the  ground.  From  Ubeda,  where 
sickness  had  begun  to  break  out,  the  army  returned,  vid  Calatrava,  to- 
Toledo,  towards  the  end  of  July,  when  the  troops  were  dismissed,  and 
each  returned  to  their  homes.  This  solution  of  a  problem  from  which 
depended  the  future  fate  of  the  Christian  States  of  the  Peninsula  filled 
with  fear  the  Leonese  King. 

Although  the  places  taken  from  Alfonso  VIII.,  when  in  straitened 
drcumstances,  would  have  otherwise  belonged  to  Leon,  yet  the  way  in 
which  they  were  forcibly  regained  awakened  the  just  indignation  of  the 
conquering  prince.  Dowered  with  a  generous  character,  the  joy  of 
such  an  astounding  triumph  rendered  the  King  of  Castille  still  more 
magnanimous.  Far  from  crushing  his  rival,  it  was  he  himself  who 
offered  him  peace.  Towards  the  end  of  1212  commenced  the  pre- 
liminaries for  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  the  spring  of  1213  it  was- 
definitely  arranged.  Grateful  to  his  relative,  who  loyally  had  helped 
him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  one  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Alfonso 
VII.  to  the  Leonese  King  was  the  restitution  of  the  Portuguese  castles 
he  had  taken,  and,  as  a  consequencOi  the  cessation  of  hostilities  against 
Alfonso  II. 

Hence,  while  the  auxiliary  troops  sent  to  Toledo  returned  to 
Portugal  elated  with  the  triumphs  achieved,  the  wrestling  on  the 
frontiers  became  weaker,  until  it  altogether  ceased  with  the  renewal  of 
peace.  Disencumbered  from  the  foreign  war,  the  Portuguese  prince 
proceeded  with  new  vigour  against  the  sisters.  The  castles  which 
they  and  their  partisans  defended  were  violently  assaulted.  The 
King'n  troops  devastated  the  environs  of  Montemor  and  Alemquer, 
where  the  damage  done  by  the  first  attempt  had  been  great.  Com- 
bated, however,  with  engines  and  all  other  means  which  the  art  of 
warfare  taught,  the  knights  and  soldiers  who  garrisoned  them^ 
possessed  by  the  chivalrous  ideas  of  that  epoch,  fought  valiantly  in 
I      defence  of  the  Infantas,  who  had  evoked  their  aid.     At  least  this  is 
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what  may  be  concluded  from  the  useleasness  of  the  force  employed  to 
terminate  the  contention  by  force  of  arms. 

Notwithstanding  the  peace  with  Leon,  and  the  return  of  the  troops 
which  had  fought  in  the  Navas,  Alfonso,  after  some  months  of  siege, 
was  unable  to  overcome  the  desperate  obstinacy  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
damage  would  have  become  indefinitely  protracted  had  not  the  Pope, 
summoning  the  contenders  to  the  field  of  legal  discussion,  interposed 
his  supreme  authority  in  that  deplorable  question. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  better  understand  what  passed  in  that 
lengthened  litigation,  and  appraise  the  case  on  both  sides,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  explain  some  facts  of  the  social  history  of  that  period  which  bear 
upon  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  nation.  ' 

Up  to  the  epoch  of  this  narrative  the  lands,  seigniorities,  and 
properties  possessed  by  the  noblemen  and  noble  knights  were  of  two 
kinds.  The  first  was  that  of  patrimonial  lands,  transmitted  by  in- 
heritance from  father  to  son  since  before  the  monarchy,  or  obtained, 
whether  from  kings  or  from  private  individuals,  by  various  ways, 
but  passing  afterwards  into  the  nature  of  heritage  from  the  original 
possessor  to  their  sons  or  grandchildren.  Both  constituted  what  is 
called  JumourSy  and  oftentimes  parks,  although  this  designation  is  more 
frequently  applied  to  ecclesiastical  lands.  These  lands  or  properties 
had  privileges,  without  any  of  the  feudal  obligations  common  in  Europe. 
When  the  King  required  the  military  services  of  a  nobleman,  or  even  a 
simple  knight,  he  paid  him,  because  among  us  feud  did  not  exist.  The 
second  kind  of  seigniory  or  lands  were  tenancies,  wardens,  and  presti- 
monies.  This  kind  constituted,  so  to  say,  the  coin  with  which  the  King 
paid  for  military  and  civil  services,  when  he  did  not  actually  give  money, 
which  was  less  common,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchy.  These  tenancies  became  superior  governments  in  the  many 
districts  into  which  the  country  was  divided,  and  the  noblemen  (r«x»- 
homens)  were  those  to  whom  alone  were  confided  such  tenancies.  The 
wardens  constituted  the  special  government  of  castles  and  castellated 
towns,  and  the  alcaide  (prcetor)  entered  into  the  immediate  hierarchy 
of  the  district  governor  (pnnceps  terras,  tenens).  The  prestimonies 
were  the  properties,  the  receiving  of  the  imposts  or  taxes  paid  by  the 
towns,  and  even  the  seigniorial  rights  of  granges  conceded  by  the  King 
to  any  individual  for  services  to  the  nation.  A  great  number  of 
documents  testify  that  the  appointments  of  district  governor  and  of 
alcaide,  with  the  emoluments  they  produced,  were  entirely  movable. 
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while  in  the  oonoession  of  prestimonies  they  were  principally  for  life. 
Hence,  up  to  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the  holding  of  any  public 
property  oould  be  perfectly  distinguished  the  various  appointments  of 
the  State,  whether  civil,  military,  or  mixed,  an  idea  which  in  our  days 
would  be  trivial  and  simple,  but  which  in  feudal  countries  was  of  some 
importance,  because  not  only  the  lands,  estates,  and  fixed  properties 
were  constituted  into  feuds,  but  even  appointments  of  all  kinds. 
There  were  other  laws  concerning  public  charges  of  State  which  are 
unnecessary  to  state  for  the  general  reader. 

There  remains,  however,  another  especial  usage  of  those  times  which 
bears  upon  the  cause  between  Alfonso  and  his  sisters.  It  is  that  of 
securities  {securtlcUes  fdditcUes).  Wben  any  treaty  or  vconvention  of 
any  importance  was  made  between  princes  into  which  there  might  enter 
abuse  of  power,  and  any  rupture  in  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  recourse 
was  had  to  a  powerful  means  to  prevent  any  such  rupture,  an  extreme 
measure,  which  was  conducive  of  evil  consequences,  but  of  indisputable 
efficacy,  and  perchance  the  only  one  to  obtain  the  desired  end.  If  the 
afiair  was  between  princes  of  two  independent  States,  each  on  his  side 
appointed  a  certain  number  of  castles  whose  alcaides,  or  governors, 
rendered  themselves  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  convention,  take 
the  part  of  the  foreign  King,  and  deliver  them  up,  should  their  own  prince 
not  fulfil  what  he  promised.  The  same  appears  to  have  taken  place  some- 
times in  contracts  thus  secured  by  the  King  with  eminent  personage^  of 
his  own  kingdom.  In  epochs  when  the  most  solemn  obligations  were 
broken,  and  when,  in  reality,  it  was  force  alone  which  rendered  right  re- 
spected, the  fear,  in  the  first  instance,  of  beholding  his  own  vassals 
crossing  over  to  the  enemy,  and  in  the  second  instance  to  meet  a 
)^^  resistance  repelling  the  abuse  of  the  supreme  power,  served  to 
curb  the  kings,  who  were  as  covetous  and  unbridled  as  their  rude 
barons,  and,  like  them,  ready  to  sacrifice  loyalty  to  caprice,  vengeance,  or 
avarioe. 

It  is  possible  that  the  mental  imbecility  which  Alfonso  II.  at- 
tributed to  his  father  when  making  his  last  will  was  truly  a  fact,  but 
the  simple  testimony  of  the  youthful  prince,  who  was  an  interested 
party,  would  be  insufficient  for  us  to  believe  it.  Besides  which,  this 
i^ccQsation  was  evidently  of  bad  faith.  Were  this  circumstance  a  true 
fact,  it  would  not  have  rendered  null  the  words  of  the  will  in  relation 
<m]y  to  the  Infantas,  but  all  the  rest  would  be  likewise  null ;  and  as 
he  invoked  the  principle  that  the  whole  of  public  finance  was  a  sacred 
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right  which  ought  to  pass  intact  from  king  to  king,  he  was  wanting  to 
his  own  duty  in  despoiling  his  successor  by  fulfilling  the  other  legacies, 
especially  those  respecting  the  churches,  monasteries,  and  orders,  which, 
in  truth,  were  excessive.  Be  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
visions of  that  important  document  were  explicit :  Sancho  left  to  his 
daughters  towns,  lands,  patronage,  and  other  properties  as  inheritance, 
or  rather  he  declared  and  confirmed,  so  to  say,  as  his  last  wishes,  what 
had  been  a  former  act.  As  a  parent  and  as  a  sovereign  he  could  do  it, 
as  WHS  the  custom.  Alfonso  I.  and  he  likewise  had  done  the  same, 
towards  many  individuals,  and  to  this  day  the  ancient  parchments  in 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom  offer  us  innumerable  examples.  The 
Gothic  law  was  put  aside,  to  the  point  that  the  youthful  prince  or  his 
chancellor,  the  astute  Julian,  who  was  still  influential  during  the  first 
years  of  his  reign,  did  not  dare  to  appeal  to  this  law  before  the  Pope, 
but  contented  himself  with  basing  the  supposed  right  on  the  alleged 
sentence  in  the  bull  of  Alexander  III. 

In  this  way  Alfonso  II.  despoiled  his  sister  Mafalda,  and  wished  to 
do  the  same  to  D.  Theresa  and  D.  Sancha.     But  the  resolute  mamier 
they  manifested  in  not  yielding  without  a  combat  compelled  the  Eling 
to  reduce  his  pretensions  to  more  reasonable  terms.     The  proposals 
ojBfered  when  proceeding  personally  against  Montemor  the  first  time 
were  strictly  within  legal  terms.     But  fire  and  the  sword  had  already 
done  their  work,  and  the  spirits  of  the  contenders  were  embittered, 
besides  which,  the  Infantas  had  good  motives  for  doubting  the  loyalty 
of  their  brother.     He  had  commenced  by  affording  them  a  proof  of  his 
future  conduct.     We  remarked  that  the  fact  of  Sancho  I.  exacting 
from  him  twice  on  oath  to  execute  his  last  will  evidently  manifested 
that  he  doubted  the  intentions  of  his  son.     Not  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
mises solemnly  made  in  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  and  him- 
self, the  deceased  King  had  recourse  to  the  system  of  sureties,  the 
nature  of  which  we  explained  above.     It  was  with  this  intention  that 
his  head  major-domo,  Gron9alo  Mendes,  and  two  noblemen,  Louren^ 
Soares  and  Gomes  Soares,  were  summoned  to  intervene  in  the  execution 
of  the  royal  testament,  pledging  themselves  to  fulfil  it,  and  to  see  that 
it  was  carried  out  by  every  means.     Hardly  had  the  Infantas  taken 
possession  of  the  towns  they  had  inherited,  than  Alfonso  II.,  taking 
advantage  of  the  changeableness  of  public  appointments,  substituted 
the  alcaides  or  governors  of  the  castles  within  the  districts  of  these 
three  noblemen,  and  perchance  changed  their  own  governorship  also* 
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The  interpretation,  which  we  give  to  these  obscure  acts  in  the  case 
between  the  King  and  his  sisters,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  possible 
one,  and  perfectly  explains  the  sorrow  of  Gon9alo  Mendes,  a  sorrow 
which  drove  him  to  follow  the  standard  of  rebellion,  while  his  two 
colleaguee,  less  scrupulous  concerning  their  pledged  word,  or  with  less 
pride  than  the  chief  of  the  family  of  Sousas,  joined  the  party  of  the 
new  monarch,  and  thus  continued  in  favour  and  power. 

We  said  that  soon  after  the  death  of  Sancho  I.  his  daughters 
impetrated  from  Rome  bulls  in  confirmation  of  their  respective  in- 
heritances. As  soon  as  discords  arose,  Theresa  and  Sancha  appealed  to 
Rome  against  the  violence  of  their  brother ;  later  on,  while  imploring 
the  material  aid  of  the  Leonese,  they  sought  to  make  use  of  the 
spiritual  ones  which  Alfonso  IX.  might  indirectly  afford  them.  The 
Archbishop  of  Compostella  and  the  Bishop  of  Zamora,  who  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Braga  (now  deceased)  had  been  appointed  administrating 
executors  of  the  testament  of  Sancho  I.,  did  not  fail  to  fulminate  ex- 
oommnnications  against  Alfonso  II.,  and  place  Portugal  under  interdict, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  army  of  Leon  was  invading  Minho  and 
Tras-oe-Montes. 

Alfonso  had  recourse  to  the  Pope  also  to  defend  himself,  and  other 
judges  were  appointed  in  the  persons  of  the  Abbots  of  Spina  and 
Os^ira,  who  were  bidden  to  proceed  to  Portugal,  and  pledge  an  oath  to 
the  Kipg  that  in  the  question  at  issue  they  would  strictly  fulfil  the 
Pontifical  resolution,  relay  the  imposed  interdict,  and  receive  an 
equal  pledge  from  the  Infantas,  exacting  from  the  Portuguese  prince 
that  they  should  not  be  molested  pending  the  suit,  and  to  expel  from 
Montemor  and  Alemquer  all  persons  suspected  of  plotting  against  the 
King,  and  the  castles  to  be  delivered  up  to  individuals  who  should  work 
no  evil  against  the  King,  their  brother.  Finally,  they  were  enjoined  to 
endeavour  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  an  amicable  agreement, 
&nd  should  their  endeavours  prove  fruitless,  to  make  an  exact  inquiry 
into  all  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  transmit  them  to  the  Roman 
Curia,  wherein  the  Infantas  and  Alfonso  would  have  justice  done  to 
them  through  proper  procurators. 

As  Innocent  III.  had  foreseen,  an  agreement  was  not  come  to,  and 
the  war  continued.  Each  party  alleged  damages  received  and  rights  to 
nndicate  which  they  were  supposed  to  have.  Meanwhile,  owing  to  his 
moderation,  and  the  respect  and  fear  which  his  recent  victories  had 
iuduoed,  the  King  of  Castille,  when  compelling  Alfonso  IX.  to  live  in 
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peace  with  Mm  and  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  was  indirectly  placing 
D.  Theresa  and  D.  Sancha,  with  their  adherents,  in  the  same  difficult 
position  as  Alfonso  II.  had  found  himself  a  short  time  previously. 
Deprived  of  foreign  aid,  and  reduced  to  defending  themselves  within 
the  walls  of  the  two  castles,  the  f  ature  offered  them  no  happy  solu- 
tion, unless  in  the  event  of  the  new  Apostolic  judges  manifesting 
themselves  favourable,  or  the  Pope  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ELing,  who  met  with  a  stem  resistance  from  the  party  of  his  sisters,  and 
beheld  a  portion  of  the  nobility  declaring  against  him,  would  likewise 
appeal  to  the  moral  force  which  the  goodwill  or  favour  of  the  Pope 
might  afford  him.  Hence  both  parties  were  necessarily  better  dis- 
posed to  dispute  judicially  the  affair  than  decide  it  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Abbots  of  Spina  and  Osseira  presented  themselves  in  the  Coort 
of  Portugal,  and  binding  Alfonso  II.  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Pontiff,  proceeded  to  raise  the  interdict.  Against  this  the  Infantas 
appealed,  on  the  plea  that  the  premises  with  which  their  brother 
obtained  this  resolve  from  Home  were  falsehoods,  and  demanding  a 
fixed  time  and  secure  place  to  prove  it.  The  judges  were  doubting,  but 
at  length  they  decided  to  accede  to  their  petition.  The  King  opposed 
this,  exacting  the  restricted  execution  of  the  bull  addressed  to  the  two 
delegates,  and  appealing  to  the  Pope.  The  case  being  carried  before 
Innocent  III.,  he  ordered  the  Abbots  of  Spina  and  Osseira  that  on  the 
King  renewing  the  oath  imposed  they  should  raise  the  interdict, 
and  compel  the  contenders,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  effect 
a  truce  to  their  violences,  to  repair  the  mutual  injuries  and  damages 
done  and  proved,  and  finally  that,  on  hearing  the  complaints  of 
both  sides  on  the  contested  points,  and  their  respective  proofs  ex- 
amined, should  they  be  still  unable  to  reduce  them  to  an  amicable 
arrangement,  to  instruct  their  counsel  to  refer  them  to  the  Roman 
Curia,  where  the  litigants  should  send,  at  a  fixed  time,  their  procurators, 
to  hear  the  definite  sentence  upon  this  matter. 

Half  the  year  of  1213  had  already  passed  in  this  judicial  wrestling 
when  the  resolution  of  the  Pope  came  to  hand ;  but  as  this  was  unable 
to  terminate  the  litigation,  it  was  continued  for  three  years  longer.  In 
view  of  the  mandate  of  the  Pope,  the  interdict  against  the  King  and 
his  kingdom  was  raised  in  January,  1214,  but  Alfonso  was  sentenced 
to  pay  at  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  morahitinos  in  favour  of  the 
Infantas.  The  sum  was  a  heavy  one,  and  lie  relused  to  pay  it.  Once 
again  he  appealed  to  Home,  but  the  judges  fulminated  fresh  excom- 
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munications  against  him,  and  newly  placed  his  kingdom  under  an 
interdict.  Neither  party  was  satisfied  with  condoning  the  damages 
effected  one  towards  the  other,  but  both  wished  to  be  indemnified 
amply  for  what  had  been  suffered.  A  third  time  was  this  suit  taken  to 
the  Roman  Curia,  and  Innocent  III.  again  annulled  the  censures,  and 
ordered  that  the  castles  of  the  Infantas,  where  they  continued  to  live 
peaceably,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  keeping  of  the  Templars,  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  harm  might  accrue  to  the  King  or  to  the  kingdom, 
under  condition  that  Alfonso  II.,  either  in  his  own  person  or  through 
others,  should  not  molest  them,  rather  defend  and  protect  them 
in  all  they  had  a  right  to.  In  this  commission  he  substituted  for  the 
Abbotfi  of  Spina  and  Osseira  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  and  the  Dean  of 
Compostella,  and  these  determined  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  of 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  starting  a  war,  the  damages  to  be  paid  by  the 
offending  i)arty,  should  the  other  not  wish  to  remit  the  indemnification. 
On  this  point  Innocent  III.  appeared  to  leave  the  door  open  for  new 
doubts,  and  insinuated  indirectly  to  the  judges  to  decide  in  favour  of 
the  King.  Supposing,  and  rightly,  that  the  testament  of  Sancho  I.  was 
understood  only  relative  to  the  rentals  of  the  lands  bequeathed  to  his 
daughters,  and  not  the  royal  and  superior  jurisdiction  over  those  same 
lands,  he  ordered  the  Infantas  to  yield  on  that  point  without  restriction 
or  obstacle  whatsoever,  the  delegates  to  put  this  sentence  immediately 
into  execution. 

In  this  way  was  the  intestine  wrestling  temporarily  settled  which 
had  lasted  five  years,  and  had  brought  great  evils  upon  the  Peninsula. 
Besides  the  devastations  effected  by  Alfonso  II.  in  the  lands  of  his 
sisters,  and  other  evils  resulting  from  this  affair,  devastations  and  evils 
valued  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  aureoa  or  morahitinos,  the  entry 
of  the  Leonese  along  the  frontiers  of  the  north,  the  inevitable  expenses 
of  war,  and  the  ruin  effected  by  the  partisans  of  the  Infantas  must 
have  produced  even  greater  losses  to  the  Crown.  Besides  this,  the  ill- 
will  of  the  noble  families  divided  between  the  two  parties,  necessarily 
produced  lengthened  quarrels,  which  were  bequeathed  as  honourable 
inheritances  from  father  to  son.  Illustrious  blood  certainly  flowed  in 
tl»ese  contentions,  and  the  tradition  of  times  nearly  contemporary 
records  many  deeds  of  valour.  This  division  of  the  nobility,  part  of 
whom,  in  their  ill-will,  held  the  King  as  one,  or  rather  as  the  principal 
of  their  adversaries,  would  heap  opprobrium  against  the  dynasty 
of  Alfonso  Henry,  aversions  which  had  commenced  in  the  preceding 
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reign  between  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  noble  Bishop  of 
Oporto.  It  was  this  fact  which  explains  the  hapless  fate  of  the 
successor  of  Alfonso  II.,  and  most  certainly  the  clergy  could  not 
have  attained  to  expel  him  from  Portugal  had  the  nobility  been 
united  around  the  throne,  and  had  not  this  powerful  class  felt  in 
their  souls  a  hatred  and  ill-will  inherited  from  their  fathers  against  the 
■Crown. 

In  order  to  narrate  the  course  of  a  litigation  which  was  protracted 
till  the  year  1216,  we  omitted  to  refer  to  other  political  events  that  took 
place  about  that  time,  which  no  less  concern  the  history  of  that  epoch, 
and  w^hich  we  shall  do  now. 

Of  the  five  daughters  of  Sancho  I.,  Branca  and  Berengaria  were  the 
youngest.     Branca  followed  the  fate  of  Theresa  and  Sancha.     Mafalda, 
however,  and  Berengaria  either  had  yielded  to  the  will  of  their  brother  or 
had  only  offered  a  moderate  and  legal  resistance.     Mafalda,  by  reason 
■of  her  timid,  pious  character,  which,  it  appears,  merited  for  her  a  place 
Among  the  category  of  saints,  and  Berengaria,  perchance  because  being 
still  very  young,  could  not  mix  in  these  sad  contentions.    Happier, 
however,  than  their  sisters,  who  were  combating  to  save  the  paternal 
inheritance,  they  peacefully  conquered  two  thrones  of  Europe.     Wal- 
demar  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  on  his  second  nuptials,  chose  for  his  con- 
sort Berengaria  (1214),  although  it  is  difficult  to  know  by  what  dream- 
stances  or  intervention  a  prince  of  the  north  regions  came  to  espouse 
the  orphan  daughter  of  a  monarch  of  the  extreme  west.     Was  it  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  unfortunate  Ingerburge,  sister  of  Waldemar,  and 
Queen  of  France,  who  had  been  divorced  from  Philip  Augustus  for 
ten  years,  and  now  was  reunited  ?     Was  Waldemar  the  prince  whom 
ancient   memoirs   tell   us  came  at   the   head   of  the    Danes  in  the 
Crusade  of    1189?    and   did  their  relations  with  the  Court  of  Por- 
tugal date  from  that  epoch  ?     In  the  latter  hypothesis  it  would  be, 
however,  the  nephew,  and  not  the  brother  of  Knud  VI.,  who  was  the 
illustrious    Crusader.      In    this    affair   did   the   former  Countess  of 
Flanders^  Theresa,  widow  of  Philip  of  Alsace,  who  had  obtained  a  short 
time  previously  for  her  nephew  Ferdinand  the  hand  of  Joanna  of 
Flanders,  intervene  ?     We  know  not.     It  is  a  fact  that  Berengaria  de- 
parted for  Di  nmark  two  or  three  years  after  her  father's  death.    The 
goodness  of  the  virtuous  Margaret  of  Bohemia,  first  wife  of  Waldemar, 
who  was  still  beloved  and  wept  for  by  the  Danes,  rendered  it  difficult 
for  the  new  Queen  to  be  beloved  by  the  subjects  of  her  husband. 
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Besides  which,  the  character  of  Berengaria  participated  in  that  of  her 
father  and  brother;  she  ardently  loved  wealth,  and  the  people 
attributed  to  her  the  new  exactions  which  pressed  upon  them.  More 
fortunate  than  Margaret,  the  Princess  lived  a  long  life,  and  left  three 
sons,  who  successively  bore  the  crown  of  Denmark.  While  tliis 
marriage  was  being  effected  the  events  which  took  place  in  Spain 
indirectly  prepared  unexpectedly  that  of  Mafalda. 

And  meanwhile  that  the  King  of  Portugal  was  engaged  in  civil 
wars,  which  were  useless  to  effect  the  aggrandisement  of  his  country 
or  conduce  to  the  glory  of  Christianity,  the  Kings  of  Castille  and  Leon 
were  deriving  the  advantages  of  the  time  by  collecting  the  fruits  of 
the  victory  of  the  Navas,  in  which  Alfonso  IX.  had  had  no  part,  and 
where  the  Portuguese  troops  had  so  daringly  fought.  Alfonso  VIII. 
continued  the  war  in  the  spring  of  1213,  and  successively  took  various 
piaoes  and  castles  of  the  Saracens,  meanwhile  that  the  King  of  Leon, 
crossing  his  frontiers  on  the  south,  assisted  by  various  Castillian  knights 
who  had  entered  the  service  of  the  prince,  took  possession  of  Alcantara, 
on  the  Tagus,  and  marching  afterwards  to  the  south-east,  vainly  assaulted 
Caceres.  A  great  famine  was  then  oppressing  the  Peninsula,  and 
various  other  unfortunate  accidents  of  that  campaign  induced  a  truce 
of  peace  between  Christians  and  Mussalmans,  which  lasted  some  length 
of  time.  But  Alfonso  YIII.,  wishing,  so  it  is  said,  to  take  advantage 
of  this  attempt  to  bring  in  his  son-in-law  to  the  military  undei'taking 
he  was  planning  against  Qascony,  convoked  him  for  a  meeting  in 
Valencia,  where  he  proceeded  to  await  him  and  discuss  personally  the 
aflUr.  However,  he  was  attacked  on  the  road  by  a  grave  illness,  which 
proved  fatal,  and  he  died  in  Guttierre  Mun6e  in  the  district  of  Arevalo, 
where  his  wife  and  children  met  him.  It  was  afterwards  said  that  his 
life  had  been  shortened  by  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  hold 
the  conference  in  the  States  of  his  father-in-law,  although  Palenda  was 
the  last  town  on  the  Castillian  frontier.  Thus  ended,  more  fuU  of  glory 
than  length  of  days,  the  reign  of  one  of  the  greatest  princes  which 
Spain,  with  reason,  can  be  proud  of. 

The  Cn:>wn  of  Castille  fell  to  an  infant  king.  Henry,  the  only  son 
Wt  to  Alfonso  VIII.,  by  D.  Leonor  of  England,  was  about  ten  years 
of  age.  The  widowed  wife  only  survived  her  husband  a  few  days,  and 
the  reins  of  the  State  appeared  to  be  left  forsaken,  while  it  excited  and 
favofored  ambition.  The  repudiated  Queen  of  Leon,  Berengaria,  the 
cUest  sister  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  who  had,  from  the  time  of 
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her  divorce,  resided  in  the  States  of  her  father,  was  the  natural 
protector  of  Henry,  and,  as  such,  she  was  elected.  The  powerful  famOy 
of  the  Laras,  however,  disputed  it,  and  the  Queen  had  to  cede  the  tutor- 
ship to  Count  Alvaro  Nunes  de  Lara,  the  most  celebrated  member  of 
that  fajnily.  Taking  the  supreme  power,  the  Count  only  strove  to 
crush  his  rivals  and  render  it  impossible  for  Berengaiia  to  regain 
the  position  she  had  lost.  In  the  name  of  the  Eling,  whom  he  kept 
under,  he  practised  all  kinds  of  violent  acts,  not  even  respecting  the 
Queen  of  Leon  herself,  whom  he  deprived  of  the  seigniories  which 
Alfonso  VIII.  had  bequeathed,  and  even  made  to  quit  the  Castillian 
territory. 

Berengaria  had  her  partisans,  and  the  system  of  government 
adopted  by  the  Laras  was  not  the  most  proper  for  inducing  their 
friendship.  The  tutor  endeavoured  to  form  alliances  outside  the 
kingdom,  seeking  for  his  pupil  a  consort  who  should  serve  as  a  docile 
instrument,  the  better  to  dominate  him.  Mafalda,  the  sister  of  the 
King  of  Portugal,  whose  sweetness  of  disposition,  ascetic  life,  and 
ignorance  of  the  world  rendered  her  fitting  for  his  scheme,  and  being 
older  than  the  King  of  Castillo,  it  was  only  natural  that  she  should 
exercise  over  him  a  decisive  predominance.  On  the  other  hand,  Alfonso 
II.  was  bestirring  himself  to  realise  this  marriage,  and  Master  Yincent, 
the  Dean  of  Lisbon,  became  his  agent  in  Castillo  to  effect  this  end. 
This  skilful  minister  very  quickly  brought  the  affair  to  a  conclusion, 
and  Mafalda  was  withdrawn  from  the  obscurity  of  the  cloister  to 
ascend  the  highest  throne  of  Spain.  Elevated  to  the  i*ank  of  Queen, 
she  acquired,  in  the  eyes  of  her  brothers,  rights,  if  not  more  legitimate, 
at  least  more  soKd,  to  possess  what  her  father  had  bequeathed  to  her. 
In  this  way,  it  appears,  were  terminated  the  discords  with  Mafalda, 
whom  we  see  peacefully  holding,  later  on,  the  seigniority  of  the 
monasteries  and  disputed  properties,  without  any  vestiges  appearing 
that  the  suit  was  continued  or  concluded. 

The  Count  Alvaro  Nunes,  who  personally  came  to  Portugal  to 
arrange  the  union  of  his  pupil  with  D.  Mafalda,  conducted  the  Portu- 
guese Infanta  to  Castillo,  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated.  But 
Berengaria,  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  such  a  union,  laboured 
actively  with  Innocent  III.  to  annul  it,  on  the  plea  of  close  relation- 
ship. The  Pope  condescended,  and  the  marriage  was  dissolved  before 
the  youthful  King  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  could  be  joined  to  his 
wife.     The  prompt  manner  with  which  the  tutor  accepted  the  resolution 
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of  the  Pontiff  shows  that  he  feared  the  ecclesiastical  censures  which 
necessarily  would  be  fulminated  in  case  of  resistance,  and  would  invest, 
with  over-much  force,  the  party  of  Berengaria,  or  else  he  had  other 
designs  in  view,  and  perchance  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  report 
which  was  spread  after  the  divorce,  that  he  endeavoured  to  continue 
the  alliance  with  Portugal  by  soliciting  for  himself  the  hand  of  D. 
Mafalda,  who,  after  resisting  some  time  in  Castillo  the  pretensions  of 
D.  Alvaro,  at  length  returned  to  Portugal,  where  she  took  the  veil  in 
the  Monastery  of  Arouca,  dedicating  the  rest  of  her  life  to  the  exercise 
of  monastic  virtues. 

An  indifferent  warrior,  and  inspiring  little  fear  to  outsiders,  the  son 
of  Sancho  I.  seemed  to  be  dominated  by  only  one  desire  common  and 
natoral  to  princes — ^the  increase  of  the  resources  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  influence  of  royal  power.     What  had  passed  during  these  five  years 
must  have  induced  the  reflection  of  the  most  important  question  of  any 
people,  the  right  of  property.     From  this  no  doubt  proceeded  in  part 
the  favour  which  the  Infantas  met  with  from  a  certain  number  of  noble- 
men who  followed  their  fortunes,  principally  those  who  feared  that  some 
day  the  properties  obtained  from  the  Crown  by  their  fathers  and  grand - 
Ctires  would  be  disputed,  which  had  come  to  them  in  the  nature  of 
inheritance.     In  truth,  the  contention  had  in  a  short  time  changed 
aspect.     Another  circumstance  relative  to  the  acquisitions  of  inherit- 
ance or  dominical  rights  rose  up  to  suscitate  contentions  between  the 
Crown  and  individuals.    The  charitable  institutions  (such  as  the  hospitals 
and  asyliuns),  the  military  orders,  and  the  nobles  joined  the  villagers,  and 
in  return  for  a  specified  sum,  or  of  an  annual  one,  they  extended 
tributary  properties  by  their  personal  privileges,  in  this  way  diminish - 
ing  public  rents.    A  cross  erected  over  a  non -privileged  land,  a  sign  to 
indicate  the  fact  of  immunity,  sufficed  to  protect  them  from  fiscal 
exactors,  because,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  crosses,  or  by  the  frames 
or  designs,  was  understood  that  over  it  ruled  directly  an  institution 
of  charity,  one  of  the  orders  of  knighthood,  or  some  nobleman.     The 
/ample  fact  of  a  son  of  any  knight  having  been  nursed  in  a  family 
released  them  from  tributes  or  taxes  being  demanded  of  them.     In  this 
tbere  existed  great  abuses,  to  which  in  the  Assembly  of  1211  a  term 
-vras  endeavoured  to  be  placed,  by  forbidding  the  hospitals  to  defraud 
the  public  treasury  by  this  means,  and  rendering  of  no  effect  for  this 
end  all  other  privileges — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  orders  and  nobility. 

Engaged  in  these  aflairs,  Alfonso   II.  was,  of  all  the  Christian 
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princes  of  Spain,  the  least  troublesome  adversary  of  the  Saracens.  His 
bellicose  character  and  military  talents  were  certainly  far  from  equalling 
those  of  Alfonso  Heniy,  and  even  of  Sancho  I.  The  campaign  in 
Alemdouro  against  the  Leonese  had  certainly  been  far  from  brilliant, 
and  within  his  own  country  he  had  been  unable  to  submit  two  of  the 
revolted  castles,  in  spite  that  they  had  employed  all  the  art  of 
warfare.  During  that  time  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Gharb  nothing 
had  been  undertaken  excepting  some  obscure  raids  by  the  knights  of 
the  Temple  of  Santiago  and  Calatrava,  or  by  the  councils  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  details  of  which  have  not  been  handed  to  us. 
The  former  system  of  multiplying  preceptories  or  institutions  of 
the  Military  Orders  along  the  margins  of  the  Tagus  or  beyond  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  out.  Hence  the  signing  of  the  territory  called 
Cardoso  was  conceded  to  the  Templars.  A  certain  Fernando  Sanches 
possessed  that  vast  inheritance,  who,  intending  to  raise  over  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town  a  new  one,  with  the  name  of  Villa-f ranca,  be- 
sought the  aid  of  the  Templars,  whom  he  made  overseers  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  rights  which  should  result.  But  whether  owing  to  his 
death,  or  because  the  ambitious  knights  took  advantage  of  their  own 
influence  to  take  possession  of  all,  it  is  certain  that  three  years  later 
(1214)  the  Order  of  the  Temple  received  from  Alfonso  II.  the  gift  of 
all  the  land,  under  the  condition  that  they  should  establish  the  town 
that  had  commenced  to  rise  up,  called  Oastello-Branco.  To  the  Friars 
of  Evora  was  given  the  place  called  Aviz,  on  the  right  margin  of 
Ervedal,  where  they  erected  a  castle  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  donation.  The  hostile  relations  with  the  Mussalmans  appear,- 
however,  to  be  confined,  at  that  epoch,  to  the  fortified  places  in  the 
districts  of  the  south,  and  from  this  epoch  date  the  first  vestiges  of 
the  founding  of  Marvao,  over  the  ancient  ruins,  and  of  being  re-peopled. 

The  afiairs  in  Europe  began  at  that  juncture  to  awaken  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  Portuguese,  slumbering  beneath  the  government  of  a 
prince  whose  vocation  certainly  was  not  the  profession  of  arms. 

In  order  the  better  to  comprehend  the  military  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1217,  it  is  important  to  glance  at  the  situation  of 
the  Mussalman  provinces  of  Spain.  The  defeat  of  Annasir  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  the  Navas  had  proved  a  deadly  blow.  The  Prince  of 
the  Almohades  had  retired  to  Africa  to  conceal  his  discomfiture  and 
humiliation  in  the  imperial  palaces  of  Morocco,  and,  as  though  wishful  of 
forgetting  this  great  calamity  in  a  turmoil  of  vari^  sensations,  he  with- 
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drew  to  his  alcasar,and  yielded  himself  up  to  pleasures.  Indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  empire,  he  proclaimed  his  son  Yusuf ,  better  known  as  Abu 
Yacub  Al-Mostanser  Billah,  successor  to   the  throne,  and   gave    up 
tbe  reins  of  government  to  his  wasirs,  and  never  more  left  his  palace 
until  his  death  in  1214,  from  poison.     The  imperial  power  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  ministers,  because  Al-Montanser  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  yet  the  empire  was  at  peace,  as  the  uncles  of  the 
youthful  Ameer  and  the  wazirs  watched  over  the  preservation  of  the 
throne.     But  as  soon  as  Yusuf  began  to  govern  he  clearly  showed  that 
he  could  never  save  the  Almohades  from  their  downward  course.     His 
favourites  were  men  of  the  lowest  class,  and  wishing  to  withdraw  his 
tmcles  and  the  esteemed  sheiks  from  his  Court,  he  gave  them  appoint- 
ments to  various  posts  in  Spain  and  remote  provinces  of  Africa.     Abu- 
Mohammed  Abdullah  and  Mohammed  Abdullah  Al-Mansor,  brothers 
of  Annasir,  were  sent  with  the  sheik  Abu  Zeyd  to  the  Peninsula,  where 
they  at  once  began  to  war  against  the  people  and  to  enrich  themselves. 
Similarly  to  all  periods  of  decadence,  greed  of  gold,  the  principal 
origin  of  coiTuption,  became  all-powerftd ;  appointments  were  conferred 
or  withdrawn  at  the  price  of  gold,  and  justice  or  injustice  ruled  the  day 
as  it  might  suit  the  highest  bidder.     This  venality  irritated  the  spirits 
of  their  victims,  and  the  masses  began  to  show  their  discontent,  and  on 
all   sides  rosae  up  rebellion,  announcing  a  civil  war,  and  affording  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  Christian  princes.     The  luckless  death  of 
Henry  of  Castille,  which  took  place  1217;  the  civil  discords  which 
about  this  time  reached  their  height ;  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Ferdinand  III.,  son  of  Berengaria,  who  succeeded  his  father  by  desire 
of  his  mother,  to  whom  the  Crown  appertained ;   the  jealousy  of  the 
King  of  Leon,  who,  it  is  said,  even  offered  to  the  daughter  of  Alfonso 
VIII.  to  unite  himself  to  her  by  a  new  marriage,  for  which  he  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  Pope  ;  the  war,  finally,  which,  on  account  of  the 
repulsion  of  Berengaria,  or,  rather,  through  the  ambition  of  Alfonso  IX., 
broke  out  between  the  two  States,  all  conspired  to  render  Portugal  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  the  anarchy  which  reigned  among  the 
Mu£8almans.     It  was  not  due  to  the  prowess  and  military  skill  of 
Alfonso  II.,  but  to  the  warlike  spirit  of  his  subjects  and  the  unforeseen 

circumstances  of  the  time,  that  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  of  our 

history  took  place  which  renders  its  pages  illustrious. 

For  many  years  the  affairs  of  the  East  had  daily  manifested  a  more 

0oznbre  aspect,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  redemp' 
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tion  of  the  Holy  Places  was  becoming  cooled.  The  Crusade  of  1199, 
departing  from  its  object,  so  to  say,  only  served  to  substitute  a 
Frankish  dynasty  for  the  Greek  one  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
This  fact  brought  about  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  of  the  East, 
and  Theodore  Lascaris,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  princes  of  his  time, 
had  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  in  Nicsea,  while  other  princes  rose  up  in 
diverse  provinces,  thus  curtailing  a  State  which  was  the  natural  barrier 
against  Islamism  and  Asia,  placed  as  a  vanguird  to  Christianity  on  the 
frontiers  of  Europe.  The  Christian  kingdom  of  Palestine  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  annihilated,  since  little  else  remained  to  it  but  the 
territories  of  Acre  and  Tyre.  Besides  this,  the  rivalry  existing  between 
the  various  Prankish  barons  who  had  established  themselves  in  those 
places,  holding  seigniories  more  or  less  independent,  and  between  the 
Military  Orders,  who  considered  themselves  so  many  political  poten- 
tates, frequent  wars  were  engendered,  partly  civil,  but  these  were 
compensated  by  the  perturbations  of  the  same  species  which  weakened 
the  Mussalmans.  Meanwhile  that  the  East  offered  this  deplorable 
spectacle,  the  West,  absorbed  in  analogous  discords,  was  devouring 
itself,  and,  while  following  mean  ambitions,  gradually  abandoned  the 
predominant  idea  of  the  previous  century,  which  had  impelled  Europe 
to  rise  up  and  proceed  against  Asia — ^a  grand,  sublime  idea,  truly,  but 
which,  in  its  realisation  and  singular  form,  had  become  badly  developed, 
and  stained  by  crimes  and  cupidity.  To  this  state  was  added  another 
project,  which,  without  running  the  risk  of  storms  and  unequal  battles 
in  Syria,  and  against  warlike  people  who  were  united  together  to  combat 
the  sectaries  of  an  altogether  different  race,  bound  by  the  firm  bonds 
of  a  common  creed  and  nation,  they  could  gratify  their  cupidity 
and  love  of  warfare,  a  no  less  efficacious  spiu*  than  religious  enthusiasm 
of  the  Crusaders,  by  finding  in  Southern  Prance  a  spoil  they  could 
partake  with  less  risk  and  labour.  This  was  the  heresy  of  the 
Albigenses,  the  plan  of  whose  errors,  truly  worthy  of  condemnation, 
hatreds  and  the  desires  of  robbery  and  fanaticism,  charged  with  many 
absurd  calumnies,  which,  for  that  very  reason,  the  crowds  believed  in 
with  unalterable  faith.  And,  in  truth,  the  new  field  presented  to  the 
hunters  of  riches  and  lives  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  so  many  bad  and 
ignoble  passions  as  rose  up  in  Europe;  but  the  expeditions  beyond 
sea  were  becoming  less  frequent  and  with  a  lesser  number  of  soldiers,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  more  easy  crusade  against  the  heretics,  but 
likewise  because  the  repeated  lessons  of  adversity  received  in  the  East 
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'Were  cooling  the  belief  in  the  fond  illusions  which  had  promoted  and 
fanned  for  so  many  years  those  far-distant  undertakings,  and  were 
deadening  the  hopes  of  obtaining  any  happy  and  decisive  result. 

But  the  strifes  and  labours  of  many  kinds  were  not  sufficient  to 
induce  the  superior  genius  and  immeAse  activity  of  Innocent  III.  to 
postpone  the  thought  of  the  Crusades.  The  elevation  of  Baldwin  to 
the  throne  of  Constantinople  (1204),  while  facilitating  to  the  Apostolic 
See  a  more  direct  influence  in  the  East,  had  been  promoted  by 
Innocent  III.  with  the  sincere  object  of  attaining  its  true  ends.  In 
1213  the  Pope  renewed  his  efforts  to  arrange  an  expedition,  efforts 
which  he  continued  up  to  the  conjuncture  of  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  which  was  convoked  that  same  year  to  meet  in  1215,  and 
which  was  partly  held  in  order  to  impart  more  vigour  to  the  scheme. 
He  attained  his  end,  and  Europe  once  more  was  rising  up  to  combat 
Asia,  when  death  came  to  interrupt  the  glorious  course  of  grand 
designs  projected  by  Innocent  III.  (July,  1216).  He  was  succeeded 
by  Honorius  III.,  who,  although  inferior  in  intellectual  gifts  to 
the  great  man  who  had  held  the  reins  of  Europe  with  an  iron  grasp, 
yet  followed  the  system  of  his  predecessor.  Without  forsaking  the 
question  of  the  Papal  supremacy  above  all  other  princes  of  the 
world,  Honorius  equally  promoted  the  expedition  to  Syria ;  but 
the  serious  perturbations  which  agitated  France  and  England,  the 
persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  the  emulation  of  the  republics  of  Italy, 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  greater  number  of  countries  of  the  West,  and 
finally,  more  than  all,  the  decrease  of  enthusiasm  for  those  under- 
takings, was  due  the  fact  that  only  Hungary  and  Crermany  responded 
to  the  call  of  Rome  to  a  holy  war.  While  Andrew,  the  King  of 
BLungary,  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  other  princes,  barons, 
and  prelates  of  the  German  Empire  undertook  with  their  troops  the 
journey  by  land,  a  numerous  fleet  took  the  Crusaders  from  the  cities  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  and  its  neighbouring  provinces,  departing  from 
Wlaardingen,  and  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Spain  to  continue  its  route  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Rhenbh  fleet,  which  was  composed  of  more  than  two  hundred 
ships,  most  of  which  had  been  fitted  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cologne, 
was  ably  and  skilfully  commanded  by  various  officers,  among  them 
Cyount  de  Withe  and  the  constable  of  the  warriors,  William,  Count  of 
Holland,  the  former  ally  of  the  Infante  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  and  his 
hapless  companion  in  the  luckless  affair  of  Bouvines.     This  fleet,  after 
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a  lengthened  voyage,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  ship,  with  people  from 
Manheim,  which  met  with  disaster  in  the  English  Channel,  reached  the 
port  of  Pharo,  in  Galida,  from  whence  the  Crusaders  proceeded  hy  laad 
to  visit  ihe  Temple  of  Santiago.  After  this  they  re-embarked,  weighed 
anchor,  and  followed  along  the  coast  towards  the  south,  when  a  furioos 
and  unexpected  storm  broke  over  them  and  separated  the  ships.  The 
constable,  with  a  part  of  the  fleet,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  but 
two  or  three  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  bar,  while  the  Count 
de  Withe,  running  with  the  storm,  came  to  seek  the  same  shelter.  At 
length,  when  it  grew  calm,  the  Crusaders  sailed  to  the  Tagus,  to  await 
in  that  port  some  of  the  missing  vessels,  meanwhile  resting  from  a 
voyage  which  usually  lasted  fifteen  days,  but  which  had  taken  them  six 
weeks,  having  left  Wlaardingen  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and 
reaching  Lisbon  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1217. 

We  described  in  the  preceding  Book  the  result  of  the  invasion  of 
Yacub,  in  Western  Gharb,  in  the  year  1191.  Although  the  Saracens 
had  reconquered  all  the  territory  beyond  the  Tagus,  they  had  only 
fortified  and  garrisoned  the  Fort  Alkassr  Ibn  Abu  Danes,  abandoning 
the  dismantled  castles  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  Chetawir.  The 
Christians  then  came  and  occupied  anew  that  district,  and  repaired  the 
ruined  fortresses.  It  is  probable  that  this  cost  them  some  encounters 
with  parties  of  Mussalman  Almogaiu'es,  but  the  memoirs  of  the  time 
do  not  tell  ns.  We  only  know  that  the  bellicose  Spatharios  newly  pos- 
sessed Palmella  in  the  year  preceding  the  death  of  Sancho  I.,  and 
where  the  chapter  of  the  Order  resided.  Palmella  was  the  most 
advanced  post  against  Alcacer,  and  Alcacer  was  the  most  terrible  bol- 
wark  against  the  progress  of  the  Christian  arms  on  that  side.  It  was 
governed  by  an  illustrious  captain  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
glorious  enterprises,  and  a  veteran  in  the  profession  of  war — ^Abu- 
Abdullah  Ibn  Wasir  Ach  Chelbi,  the  same,  it  appears,  who  in  1189  sus- 
tained the  memorable  siege  of  Silves,  and  who  assisted  Yacub  to  re- 
conquer it,  being  afterwards  chosen  by  Annasir  to  the  perilous,  yet  im- 
portant charge  of  Wali  of  the  district  of  Al-Kassr,  whose  capital  was 
the  key  of  the  southern  territories  of  the  Gharb,  and  for  that  reason 
was  called  Kassr  Al-Fetah  (Castle  of  the  Door,  or  entrance).  In  it  the 
Friars  of  Palmella  and  other  warriors  stationed  between  the  Sado 
and  the  Tagus  had  a  troublesome  neighbour,  who  did  not  allow  them  any 
repose.  The  combats  were  continual,  and  the  entries  were  so  often 
repeated    to  take  captives  that  it  was  currently  held  to  be  an  im- 
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posed  duty  on  that  castle  to  send  every  year  a  hundred  Christian 
prisoners  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  In  this  violent  position  was 
the  frontier  of  the  south-west  when  the  fleet  of  the  Crusaders  anchored 
in  the  Tagus. 

Sueiro,  the  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  was  not  only  a  skilful  agent,  but  a 
man  of  great  energy,  and  perchance  more  fitted  to  vest  the  hard  coat 
of  mail  of  the  warrior  than  assume  the  vestments  of  priesthood.  With 
him,  at  the  time,  was  the  Bishop  of  Evora,  the  Abbot  of  Alcoba9a,  and 
Martin,  the  Commander  of  Palmella,  besides  many  illustrious  knights 
and  various  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital, 
owing,  it  is  probable,  to  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  and  the 
general  idea  of  employing  them  against  the  Saracens  attracting  them 
to  Lisbon.  Sueiro  gave  the  Crusaders  a  magnificent  reception  and  open 
hospitality.  He  described  to  them  the  situation  of  the  neighbouring 
frontiers,  and  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that,  the  summer  was  too  far 
advanced  for  them  to  undertake  the  long  voyage  which  they  still  had 
before  them,  and  that  they  could  avoid  a  period  of  ignoble  idleness  for 
the  warriors  of  the  Cross^  and  at  the  same  time  work  deeds  of  glory, 
by  combating  against  the  Infidels  to  the  advantage  of  the  liberty  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  prelates  and  knights  of  Portugal  considered  the 
^ege  of  Alcacer  a  deed  worthy  of  such  noble  soldiers,  because  that 
stronghold  was  considered  the  key  and  principal  rampart  of  all  Moorish 
Spain,  and  it  seemed  as  though  God  had  brought  them  wandeiing  so 
long  about  those  waters,  only  that  they  should  winter  in  Lisbon,  and 
contribute  to  avenge  the  faith ;  and  lastly,  and  perchance  the  best 
argument  was,  that  should  Alcacer  fall  into  their  hands,  the  spoils  they 
should  obtain  would  not  only  victual  them,  but  also  defray  the  e2q)enses 
of  the  expedition. 

These  considerations  were  weighed  by  the  Crusaders,  particularly  by 
the  Counts  of  Holland  and  Withe,  who  well  understood  the  difficulty  of 
the  transit,  and  the  usefulness  of  reaching  the  Holy  Land  during  that 
year,  as  it  was  certain  that  the  Emperor  and  other  princes  of  Germany, 
with  the  Germanic  and  Italian  troops,  would  not  yet  proceed  to  tlie 
East.  They  decided  to  remain,  but  many  were  reluctant,  and  discord 
Ivoke  out  among  the  Crusaders.  The  strongest  opposition  came  from 
the  Frisians,  who  insisted  upon  going  forward ;  and  being  unable  to  con- 
vince their  companions  to  continue  the  voyage,  the  greater  nimiber 
left  the  Tagus,  with  over  eighty  vessels.  Of  the  two  hundred  ships 
which,  left  Wlaardingen,  a  few  never  left  the  Tagus,  and  others  returned 
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home,  while  some  had  been  lost  or  disabled  on  the  coast  during 
the  storm.  After  the  departtire  of  eighty,  the  fleet,  all  told,  in 
the  Tagus,  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  ships.  It  was,  therefore,  only 
with  the  aid  of  these  forces  that  the  perilous  attempt  of  Alcacer  coull 
be  undertaken. 

The  two  prelates  then  commenced  to  preach  a  Crusade  against  the 
Infidels.  The  whole  of  Portugal  became  agitated  on  hearing  this  call 
for  a  national  war,  and  the  nation,  which  appeared  struck  dumb  fcr 
ever  beneath  the  sepulchral  slab  of  Sancho  I.  and  his  father,  now  rose 
up  and  replied.  The  Masters  of  the  Orders,  the  Abbots  of  Alcoba^a, 
and  other  influential  persons  endeavoured,  in  the  kingdom  and  outside 
it,  to  gather  together  men-at-arms.  These  were  not  vain  efforts ;  many 
enlisted  under  the  red  cross,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  taking  advantage 
of  this  rising,  and  following  the  example  of  Portugal,  prepared  to  break 
the  truces  with  the  Saracens.  Meanwhile,  the  Counts  of  Holland  and  of 
Withe,  quitting  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Sado,  which 
flows  into  the  ocean  through  a  vast  bay.  The  waters  of  the  sea,  breaking 
along  the  river  to  beyond  Alcacer,  form  we  dare  not  say  a  lengthened 
port,  but  a  canal  of  some  extension,  along  which  ships  of  medium 
tonnage  could  sail,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  evei^  more  easily 
navigable.  By  land  proceeded  the  Bishops  of  Lisbon  and  Evora,  the 
Commander  of  Palmella,  with  their  friars,  and  various  noblemen, 
forming  an  illustrious,  though  small,  company  of  picked  men.  When 
the  foreigners  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcacer  (30  July) 
hostilities  broke  out.  The  vineyards  which  surrounded  the  town  were 
destroyed,  and  some  of  the  Almogaures  were  repulsed  who  attempted  a 
skirmish,  and  then  the  Crusaders,  encamping  near  the  walls,  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  On  the  3rd  of  August  all  the  forces 
were  collected  together,  and  the  assault  was  at  once  prepared.  The 
fleet  was  covered  by  the  shots,  and  therefore  at  some  distance,  but  the 
camps  had  been  pitched  so  near  that  the  Mussalmans  were  not  able  to 
leave  the  circle  of  their  walls  without  incurring  grave  risk.  This  circle 
included  two  lines  of  fortifications,  flanked  by  many  towers  difficult 
to  assault,  as  they  crowned  a  cliff  mountain,  where,  even  to  this 
day,  the  ruins  that  still  subsist  cause  astonishment,  and  an  involun- 
tary shudder  when  gazing  at  them  from  below.  The  besiegers  proceeded 
to  scale  it ;  the  fig  and  olive  trees,  which  surrounded  the  noble  town 
like  a  girdle  of  verdvu*e,  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  the  axes  turned  into 
weapons  of  war,  and  served  to  fill  up  the  moats.     The  combat  was  a 
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fierce  one,  but  the  Mussalmans  set  fire  to  the /ac/iin€i8y  and  that  useless 
attempt  was  only  a  vain  proof  of  bravery  on  both  sides,  causing 
many  deaths.  Then  the  engines  of  war  began  to  work  while  the 
Christian  sappers  opened  mines,  and  the  Mussalmans  did  the  same  to 
meet  them.  Weakened  by  the  subterranean  works  and  by  the  working 
of  the  engines,  one  of  the  towers  at  length  fell,  but  no  passage  was 
opened,  because  the  inner  wall  remained  intact,  and  blood  continued 
to  he  uselessly  spilt. 

As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  coming  of  the  Crusaders  and  its  pro- 
jected undertaking  reached  Abu- Abdullah,  he  sent  messengers  to  the 
other  Walls  of  Andalus  to  prepare  to  suocoiu*  that  stronghold,  as  on  its 
loss  or  preservation  depended  the  future  fate  of  the  weakened  and 
already  limited  provinces  of  Mussalman  Spain.  The  defence  of  the 
empire  and  its  own  security  incited  the  Saracen  chiefs  to  give  ear  to 
the  pleading  of  the  brave  Wali ;  and  if  we  credit  an  Arab  historian, 
Al-Mo6tanser  himself,  to  whom  was  communicated  the  notice  of  the 
dangerous  situation  of  Alcacer,  issued  imperative  orders  to  the  Walls 
and  Sheiks  of  the  Peninsula  to  fly  in  aid  of  Abu- Abdullah.  In  effect, 
not  only  the  district  governor  of  Badajoz  marched  with  the  troops  of 
the  Gharb  a^d  of  Seville,  and  Cid  Abu  Ali,  with  those  of  the  province 
he  ruled  over,  but  also  the  Walls  of  Jaen  and  Xerez,  with  the  cavalry 
of  Cordova  and  the  sheiks  of  Sidonia,  Ecija,  and  Carmona.  This 
ntunerous  army  advanced  unexpectedly  to  the  environs  of  Alcacer, 
stopping  at  about  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the  besiegers.  The 
Mussalman  troops  were  calculated  at  fifteen  thousand  cavalry  and 
forty  thousand  infantry,  and  the  fear  which  took  possession  of  the 
Crusaders  on  receiving  the  news  greatly  increased  the  danger.  How- 
ever, on  that  day  aid  began  to  arrive ;  some  thirty-two  ships,  either 
Portuguese  or  some  of  the  Crusaders  dispersed  by  the  storm,  entered 
into  the  Sado.  Vigilance  was  redoubled ;  the  fleet  was  refitted,  and 
moats  and  embankments  were  constructed  around  the  camp.  Yet  fear 
still  worked  its  evils,  and  many  proposed  to  retire,  under  the  pica  that 
the  original  aim  of  that  expedition  was  the  liberation  of  the  Sepulchre 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  that  only  in  Palestine  could  the  vows  they  had 
made  be  fulfilled.  Fortunately,  in  the  midst  of  much  perturbation  of 
spirit,  aid  followed  quickly  the  danger,  and  hope  succeeded  to  fear. 
The  whole  cavalry  corps  of  the  Christians  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 
men,  but  during  that  night  there  arrived  at  the  camp  not  only 
excellent  corps,  strong  and  well  armed,  but  likewise  Pedro  Alvitiz,  the 
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Mas£er  of  the  Temple,  with  his  friars,  the  Hospitallers,  and  many 
noblemen  of  Portugal  and  Leon.  There  were,  in  all,  five  hundred 
knights,  besides  the  soldiers  who  usually  accompanied  each  nobleman 
to  battle.  In  this  way  the  Crusaders  drew  fresh  courage  to  continue 
the  siege,  and  the  Portuguese  prepared  to  combat  the  Saracens. 

Nearly  six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Alcacer  was  laid  under  siege. 
The  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Andaluz  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
September,  and  the  Christian  auxiliaries  had  come,  as  we  said,  on  that 
same  night.  On  the  eleventh,  at  daybreak,  the  three  hundred 
horsemen,  who  from  the  first  had  assisted  at  the  siege,  sallied  out  with 
the  explorers,  approached  the  Mussalman  camp,  and  reconnoitred 
every  spot.  For  an  immense  distance  the  ground  was  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  Infidels.  The  latter  took  notice  of  the  cavalry,  whidi 
watched  them,  and,  sounding  the  shout  of  battle,  ran  to  pursue  them. 
These  brave  men  awaited  them  steadfastly,  and  a  fierce  skirmish  was  the 
consequence.  The  result  could  no  longer  be  doubtful — they  were  a 
hundred  to  one.  The  Portuguese  knights  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
Flinging  their  shields  to  their  backs,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
shots  of  the  Saracens,  they  came  at  full  speed  upon  the  encampment, 
followed  by  the  enemy's  army.  Meanwhile  the  five  hundred  knights, 
arrived  on  the  previous  night,  leaped  to  their  saddles,  and  on  beholding 
the  Saracens  approaching,  prepared  to  open  the  battle.  The  greater 
number  were  necessarily  Templars,  because  this  Order  was,  perchance, 
the  most  numerous  of  all,  and  also  because  under  the  command  of  the 
Master  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Pedro  Alvitiz,  were  found 
gathered  together,  with  the  friars  of  Portugal,  many  of  Leon  and 
Castillo.  The  severe  discipline  of  the  Order,  the  solemnities  practised 
on  entering  into  battles,  necessarily  produced  enthusiasm  in  their  souls, 
naturally  brave,  and  into  those  around  them.  The  squadrons  of  the 
Templars,  on  forming  for  the  battle,  kept  deep  silence,  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  flutter  of  the  bcUsdc,  or  bi-coloured  standard  (black  and 
white),  which  guided  them  unfurled  to  the  wind,  and  of  the  long  white 
mantles  of  the  knights.  At  the  command  of  the  Master,  a  trumpeter 
gave  the  signal  for  the  combat,  and  the  friars,  raising  their  eyes  to 
heaven,  intoned  the  hymn  of  David,  "  Not  to  us,  O  Lord,  not  to  us,  but 
to  Thy  name  give  glory."  Then  lowering  their  lances  and  spurring  their 
steeds,  they  cast  themselves  on  the  enemy  like  a  tempest  enveloped  m 
whirlwinds  of  dust — the  first  to  strike  and  the  last  to  retire,  when 
they  were  so  bidden.     Contemning  single  combats,  they  preferred  to 
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attack  closed  columns,  and  with  them  there  was  no  retreat,  either  to 
defeat  the  enemy  or  die.  In  truth,  death,  to  the  Templar,  was  more 
beautiful  than  life  purchased  at  the  price  of  cowardice.  It  sufficed 
that  he  did  not  rise  to  the  type  of  human  valour,  according  as  the 
veteran  warriors  of  the  Order  conceived  it,  to  be  punished  as  feeble. 
The  red  cross,  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  corporation,  with  the  white 
mantle  upon  which  it  was  worked,  was  ignominiously  plucked  from  him, 
and  he  remained  separated  from  his  brethren  like  an  alien.  He  was 
compelled  to  eat  his  food  on  the  bare  ground,  nor  was  he  allowed  to 
resent  any  injury,  nor  even  punish  a  dog  if  it  attacked  him.  It  was 
only  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  that,  if  the  chapter  judged  his  fault  had 
been  expiated,  the  culprit  was  allowed  to  buckle  on  the  military  belt,  to 
proceed,  perchance,  to  the  war,  and  smother  in  his  own  blood  the 
memory  of  one  year  of  affiK>nt6  and  trials. 

What  the  intellectual  state  was  of  men  thus  trained  to  an 
exaggerated  discipline  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  other  Orders 
imitated  more  or  less  the  Templars ;  they  were  dominated  by  the  same 
ideas,  the  same  ardent  enthusiasm,  so  much  more  ardent  in  proportion 
as  those  who  ruled  over  them  endeavoured  to  cover  up  all  tender  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  beneath  severe  and  sad  formulas.  In  the  camp  of 
Alcacer  had  gathered  together  the  thre^  rival  Orders — ^the  Temple, 
the  Hospital,  and  Santiago  (St.  James) ;  they  had  judged  each  other  ; 
and  no  greater  opportunity  had  offered  itself  to  them  to  conquer  with 
glory,  or  to  die  in  a  noble  cause.  It  appears  they  were  already  beyond 
the  river;  the  fever  of  the  forthcoming  combats  had  excited  their 
spirits  up  to  the  pitch  of  delirium,  and  on  raising  their  eyes  to  heaven 
to  invoke  God  on  departing  there  appeared  to  them  in  the  immensity 
of  space,  to  some  a  brilliant  cross,  which  eclipsed  the  stars  in  the  early 
mom,  to  others  a  standard,  upon  which  was  a  similar  cross.  They 
ooold  no  longer  doubt  the  victoiy;  it  was  God  who  announced  it. 

The  situation  of  the  battle-field,  the  early  morning  hour,  the 
disordered  march  of  the  Saracen  army,  the  belief  of  heavenly  aid  by 
Christian  knights,  all  favoured  them.  Opposite  Alcacer,  crossing  the 
Sado  towards  the  west,  extends  a  vast  field,  a  funeral  field,  where,  like 
to  many  such  places,  posterity  will  have  to  erect  an  altar  of  expiation 
for  the  Portuguese  blood  spilt  by  Portuguese  hands,  when  the  silence  of 
death  be  laid  over  us,  and  €rod  and  history  shall  have  weighed  and 
condemned  our  deplorable  civil  aversions.  It  was  on  those  plains,  pro- 
bably, where  the  Saracens  and  the  Christians  met.    The  Crusaders  of  the 
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North  had  prevented  an  exit  of  the  besieged,  and  a  midtitude  of  Infidels 
had  only  to  oppose  the  mihtary  friars,  the  Leonese  knights  who  had 
come  to  join  their  fate,  whether  for  glory  or  otherwise,  to  that  expedi- 
tion, and  the  soldiers  of   Portugal.     But  an  unforeseen  circumstance 
favoured  the  lai/ter :  the  sun  was  rising,  and  the  Christians  occupied  the 
northern  side  of  the  field  and  the  mountains,  which  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  left  margin  of  the  river  extended  to  the  north-west.    The 
reflection  of  the  shields  and  coats  of  mail  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Infidels,  and  imparted  to  the  small  army  of  the  Portuguese  an  eflect 
which  increased  their  size.     Whether  it  was  the  eflfect  from  the  same 
reflection  of  polished  steel  and  golden  shields,  which  multiplied  the 
eastern  light,  or  due  to  religious  excitement,  which  formed  an  hallucina- 
tion, but  the  combatants,  on  meeting  the  Mussalmans,  beheld  in  the 
sky  a  crowd  of  knights  in  the  habit  of  Templars,  who  were  likewise 
striking  the  enemies.     The  combat  was  a  terrible  one ;  the  Commander 
of  Palmella,  Martin,  a  small-made  man,  but  brave  as  a  lion,  bending 
down  his  head,  his  right  hand  holding  the  standard  of  the  Order,  and 
in  his  left  arm  the  shield,  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  Saracen 
.squadrons.    Peter  Alvitez,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  did  the  same,  both 
followed  by  their  respective  friars,  taking  example  from  their  superiors. 
The  horses  rear  on  meeting,  the  swords  clash  against  each  other,  and 
shields  against  shields,  while  the  helmets  and  cuirasats  fall   to  the 
ground  broken  and  crushed.    The  Mussalmans  hesitated;  amid  the 
clouds  of  dust,  friends  and  enemies  become  mixed  together,  and  com- 
plete anarchy  takes  possession  of  the  Saracen  lines,  already  disordered 
during  their  rapid  and  lengthened  march  when  pursuing  the  explorers. 
In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  Saracen  cavalry  actually  fought 
against  one  another,  while  the  Christian  knights,  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  were  few,  were  safe  to  fall  into  the  same  error.     In  a  short 
time  the  Andalusian  troops  became  broken  up,  terror  seized  them,  and 
they  commenced  to  fly,  some  of  the  fugitives  falling  into  the  Sado 
Many  fell  under  the  horses,  and  were  trampled,  and  even  under  the 
feet  of  the  infantry,  many  perishing  without  having  fought.    For  ten 
miles  they  were  pursued  by  the  Christians,  the  slaughter  lasting  three 
days,  leaving  the  Walis  of  Cordova  and  Jaen,  dead  on  the  battle-field. 
It  Tvas  calculated  that  the  dead  numbered  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand, 
besides  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  who,  either  to  flatter  their  masters 
or  to  excuse  themselves  for  such  a  shameful  rout,  on  hearing  of  the  aid 
afforded  to  the  Christians  by  the  aerial  knights,  asserted  that  they 
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likewise  had  beheld  them  and  experienced  their  fury,  which  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  strengthen  the  lively  faith  of  the  soldiery  in  the 
Di\Tne  protection.  Meanwhile,  a  fleet  of  thirty  galleys,  which  the 
2Saracens  had  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sado,  had  encountered  a 
fearful  tempest,  and  after  battling  with  the  elements,  became  destix>yed 
and  wrecked.  On  proceeding  to  meet  them,  the  Christian  fleet  only 
found  the  wide  solitude  of  the  ocean ;  the  galleys  of  the  enemy  had 
either  become  wrecked  or  cast  on  the  coast.  And  even  in  a  more 
enlightened  age  so  much  success  would  render  legitimate  the  belief 
in  a  celestial  favour,  much  more  in  an  epoch  when  credulity  always 
endeavoured  to  mingle  in  these  cruel  dramas  of  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tions Divine  protection. 

The  victorious  army  returned  to  the  camp,  where  the  Crusaders 
awaited  them.  That  sanguinary  battle,  which  produced  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Andalus  an  almost  similar  impression  as  the  great  defeat 
of  the  Navas  of  Tolosa,  could  not  move  the  persistence  of  Abu-Abdul- 
lah. Losing  all  hopes  of  aid,  the  brave  Saracen  prepared  to  continue 
the  energetic  resistance  which  for  six  weeks  had  opposed  the  besiegers. 
Still  inebriated  with  their  triumph,  these  rushed  to  assault,  but  they 
encountered  in  the  garrison  all  the  bravery  which  was  wanting  to  the 
Walis  altogether.  Those  who  advanced  to  the  walls  were  cast  down, 
crushed  by  the  logs  and  stones  flung  from  the  towers,  or  were  burnt  by 
the  fire-engines,  while  a  doud  of  arrows  obscured  the  air.  Blood 
flowed  in  torrents,  but  the  combat  only  ceased  with  the  retreat  of  the 
Cliristians.  On  seeing  the  uselessness  of  their  endeavours  to  take  the 
stronghold  by  scaling  it,  they  had  recourse  to  their  former  system  of 
springing  mines.  It  would  be  idle  to  describe  minutely  the  violent 
expedients  resorted  to  on  this  occasion,  which  were  similar  to  those 
resorted  to  in  the  taking  of  all  fortresses,  and  would  only  be  a  repetition 
of  the  description  in  the  taking  of  Silves  and  Lisbon.  There  were  com- 
bats against  the  sappers,  mines  and  coimter-mines ;  there  were  bul- 
warks and  quadrangles  mined ;  wooden  towers  were  constructed,  from 
whence  death  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  besieged,  and  battering-rams 
were  used  against  the  walls ;  in  a  word,  every  known  means  of  defence 
and  attack  was  employed,  until  at  length,  convinced  that  they  could 
not  sustain  that  mountain  of  ruins,  Abu- Abdullah  was  compelled  to 
submit.  But  on  this  occasion  discord  did  not  spread  among  the 
heaiegers,  as  in  the  case  of  Lisbon  and  Silves ;  here  there  was  no  lack  of 
provisioDB,  and  the  comidete  defeat  of  Walis  of  Andaluz  withdrew  from 
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them  all  fears  of  prolonging  the  siege  while  resistance  lasted.  The 
garrison,  however,  of  Alcacer  remained  imprisoned  with  its  head,  and 
the  inhabitants  fell  into  the  chains  of  slavery.  Two  thousand  captives, 
the  rich  spoils  of  the  sacking  and  possession  of  the  key  of  the  Gharb, 
were  for  Portugal  the  fruits  of  that  glorious  undertaking. 

The  various  successes  and  events  of  this  campaign,  from  the  entry 
of  the  Crusaders  to  the  taking  of  Alcacer,  had  consumed  two  months 
and  a  half  (30  July  to  18  October).  The  Prelates  of  Lisbon  and 
Evora,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital,  and  the 
Commander  of  Palmella,  addressed  a  letter  at  once  to  the  Pontiff, 
relating  the  causes  which  had  moved  the  Crusaders  to  delay  in  Portugal, 
and  the  fortunate  results  of  the  delay.  They  concluded  by  beseeching 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  fleet  in  Lisbon  for  another  year,  during  which 
they  hoped  to  completely  destroy  the  Saracens  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
to  deign  concede  to  the  Crusaders,  as  well  as  to  the  Portuguese  troops 
who  should  join  them,  the  same  indulgences  that  they  would  obtain 
were  they  personally  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land ;  that  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  rents  of  the  clergy  throughout  Spain  be  applied  towards  con- 
tinuing the  war,  in  the  form  established  in  a  similar  manner ;  that, 
finally,  all  those  individuals  forming  the  fleet  who,  by  the  long  delay 
or  through  poverty  or  sickness,  should  be  unable  to  continue  the  under- 
taking, to  be  sent  back  to  their  country  with  plenaiy  remission  of  their 
sins.  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  another  from  the  Count  of 
Holland,  in  which,  likewise,  was  expressed  the  advantages  derived,  and 
those  to  accrue  from  the  further  continuance  of  the  war.  He  asked 
instructions  as  to  whether  he  should  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Portuguese  prelat'es  or  continue  the  voyage.  His  own  opinion  was 
that  in  the  first  hypothesis  the  hopes  raised  upon  the  decisive  effect 
of  the  war  would  be  realised.  The  Count  placed  his  confidence 
in  Abu-Abdullah,  a  man,  he  said,  illustrious  among  Saracens  as 
among  the  Christians,  and  from  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  derive 
immense  advantages.  The  motive  for  this  hope  was  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  Abu-Abdullah,  after  being  made  prisoner,  had  asked  and 
accepted  baptism.  They  were  deceived,  however,  in  their  calculations 
that  the  marvellous  apparitions  which  had  given  the  victory  to  the 
Christians]  had  produced  any  effect  in  the  obdurate  heart  of  the 
Saracen,  or  that  his  profane  eyes  had  discerned  from  the  high  towers  of 
the  Alcacer  the  legions  of  aerial  knights  and  the  brilliant  cross  stamped 
on  the  dark  sky.     The  conversion  of  the  Wali  was  only  a  piece  of  sacri- 
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legious  artfulness,  in  order  to  obtain  his  escape  and  regain  his  liberty,  a 
design  he  realised  later  on,  and  ended  his  life  in  a  less  glorious  manner, 
meeting  his  death  during  the  civil  wars. 

At  the  commencement  of  November  the  Rhenish  fleet  returned  to 
Lisbon  to  await  instructions  from  Honorius  III.,  who  refused  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  prelates,  of  the  heads  of  the  Military  Orders,  and 
of  the  Count  of  Holland  himself,  whom  the  insolent  jest  of  Abu- 
Abdullah  ought  to  have  cured  of  his  over-confident  faith  in  sudden 
conversions.  According  to  their  usual  custom,  the  foreigners  and  the 
Portuguese  disputed  about  the  division  of  spoils,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lisbon  was  the  loudest  in  complaining.  The  discord,  however,  did  not 
reach  to  a  rupture,  and  the  empty  castle,  almost  reduced  to  ruins,  was 
delivered  over  to  its  former  masters,  the  Spaiharios^  who  had  lost  it  after 
it  was  conquered  by  Alfonso  I.  It  was  probably  at  this  conjuncture 
that  the  Christian  domination  was  extended  to  some  other  minor 
towns  of  Alemtejo,  as  a  contemporary  writer  mentions.  On  entering 
into  the  depth  of  winter,  the  warriors  of  the  North,  prohibited  frpm 
immediately  continuing  their  voyage,  remained  in  Lisbon,  restixig  from 
the  past  labours  and  fatigue  until  the  return  of  spring,  when  they  left 
the  hospitable  shores  of  Portugal  (31  March,  1218). 

Following  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  that 
epoch,  the  reader  accustomed  to  see  the  Portuguese  princes  ever  leading 
their  subjects  in  the  hour  of  greatest  dangers  as  in  those  of  glory,  will 
naturally  desire  to  ask,  where  was  Alfonso  II.  ?  He  was  visiting  his 
kingdom,  confirming  the  numberless  concessions  of  his  predecessors, 
and  perchance  annulling  others;  he  was  endeavouring  to  realise  the 
thought  which  had  directed  well-nigh  all  the  acts  of  his  government, 
the  direct  increase  of  influence  in  the  royal  power.  This  absence  of 
Alfonso  II.  from  the  battle-field  of  Alcacer,  where  in  part  the  future 
fate  of  the  State  was  exposed  to  the  uncertainties  of  an  unequal  war, 
was,  in  truth,  strange,  and  our  historians  endeavoured  to  excuse  this 
prince  through  an  illness  which  kept  him  in  Coimbra.  We  know 
not  from  whence  they  draw  their  assertions.  What  we  can  deduce 
is  to  the  contrary;  and  in  spite  of  the  obesity  which  tradition 
attributes  to  Alfonso  II.  (we  also  know  not  upon  what  foundation), 
be  quickly  withdrew  from  the  theatre  of  war,  departing  from  Lisbon, 
where  he  was  residing  up  to  May,  then  went  to  Alcoba^a,  from  thence 
to  Coimbra,  and  from  Coimbra  to  GuimarSes.  In  the  latter  town  he 
oecapied  ti^maftlf  in  issuing  letters  of  confirmation  in  the  month  of 
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August,  meanwhile  that  his  brave  subjects,  joined  to  the  Crusaders  of 
the  Rhine,  were  combating  and  dying  beneath  the  ramparts  of  Alcjw^r. 
Engaged  in  these  peaceful  occupations,  the  King  of  Portugal,  it  appears, 
afterwards  passed  along  the  districts  of  Tras-os-Montes  and  Beira-Alta, 
descending  again  to  Trancoso,  where  he  resided  in  October,  and  back 
to  Coimbra  in  November,  and  proceeding  to  Santarem  at  the  end  of 
1217.     It  was  said  that  the  head  of  the  State  withdrew  in  proportion 
as  the  clash  of  arms  increased,  and  that  he  approached  in  proportion 
also  as  this  clash  diminished.     Alfonso  II.  manifested  himself  as  even 
more  desirous  of  increasing  his  power  relatively  to  peace  than  to  swell 
the  glory  and  fear  of  his  name  in  relation  to  the  Saracens  or  other 
princes  of  Christian  Spain. 

The  Orders   of  knighthood  and  the  defenders  of  the  Portuguese 
frontiers,  those  braves  who  on  the  battle-fields  of  Alcacer  had  obtained 
from  the  Infidels  such  a  signal  victory,  might  take  advantage  of  the 
dispirited  state  of  the  towns  of  the  Gharb  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
the  Cross  in  the  districts  of  modeiTi  Alemtejo,  along  whose  northern 
lines,  up  to  then  almost  deserted,  had  for  years  been  slowly  extending 
the  pacific  conquests  of  population  and  cultivation.     The  consequences^ 
however,  of  the  events  in  Alcacer  had  as  yet  not  reached  their  termi- 
nation.    The  brilliant  picture  described  to  the  Pope  by  the  prelates, 
and  by  WilHam  of  Holland,  regarding  the  results  which  should  follow 
from  the  stay  of  the  Rhenish  fleet  in  Portugal,  was  reduced  to  the 
Crusaders  spending  six  months  of  idle  life  in  the  midst  of  comforts 
and  all   the  pleasures  which  Lisbon  could  offer.      The   political  cir- 
cumstances of   the  kingdoms  of   Leon  and  Castillo,  assisted  by  the 
character  of  the  Portuguese  prince,  so  little  prone  to  warfare,  annulled 
the  effects  of  that  great  fact.     Berengaria  of  Castille  ceded  her  crown, 
which  she  had  inherited  through  the  death  of  her  brother,  to  her  son 
Alfonso  IX.  during  that  year ;  but  the  civil  war  with  the  Laras  still 
continued,  and  although  the  Leonese  King  saw  the  right  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Castille  elevated  to  it,  he,  with  unnatural  ambition,  con- 
tinued, on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries,  the  war  which  he  had 
essayed  ere   the   hapless   death  of   the    youthful    "King  Henry  had 
taken  place,  under    the  plea    that   the  Crown  of   Castille   retained 
some  strongholds  which  belonged  to  his.     It  was  these  deplorable  dis- 
cords which  retarded  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Mussalman  power  in 
the  Peninsula.     But  if  ambition  and  mutual  hatreds  often  prevented 
the  Christians  from  deriving  all  the  advantages  of  the  victory,  the 
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anarchy  which  reigned  in  the  dominions  of  the  Almohades  also  hindered 
the  Saracens  from  repairing  the  common  results  of  these  frequent  and 
serious  reverses.  The  dynasty  of  Abdu-1-Mumen  had  degenerated,  and 
the  empire  founded  by  him  was  commencing  to  dissolve.  Al-Mostanser, 
the  Ameer  of  Morocco,  was  a  weak  prince,  and  moreover  given  to 
voluptuousness,  who  never  quitted  his  palaces,  always  engaged  in 
pastimes  and  pleasures,  and  his  government  was  entrusted  to  men  of 
humble  condition,  among  whom  were  his  favourites,  and  the  Walis 
and  Sheiks  of  the  empire  refused  to  obey  such  ministers.  In  truth, 
the  civil  war,  the  certain  fruit  of  weak  and  corrupt  governments,  did 
not  burst  out  during  a  reign  when  all  things  were  allowable ;  but  the 
elements  for  future  storms  were  lowering,  which  would  break  over 
them,  and  afford  the  Christians  facilities  for  conquest,  and,  in  spite  of 
their  errors,  assure  complete  dominion  over  Spain. 

After  the  campaign  of  Alcacer,  as  well  as  before  it,  the  King  of 

Portugal  continued  to  prosecute  his  designs  of  widening  the  limits  of 

royal  power  and  increasing  the  public  rents.    To  obtain  this  he  employed 

a  system  which  was  both  dangerous  and  incomplete.     This  was,  as 

respected  the  power  of  the  Grown,  in  manifesting  to  the  possessors  of 

lands  and  other   State  properties  that  all  this  was  changeable  and 

dependent  on  the  will  of  the  King,  in  this  way  setting  himself,  in  a 

hostile  manner  more  or  less  manifest,  against  the  greater  part  of  the 

nobility  and  even  the  clergy.    As  regards  the  increase  of  public  finance, 

the  system  consisted  in  ordering  the  district  governors  to  continue 

repopnlating  and  cultivating  the  lands  by  letting  them  to  one  or  more 

individuals,  thus  establishing  a  grange,  a  homestead,  a  village,  rarely  a 

town,  the  council  which  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  epoch 

alone  could  afford  to  the  masses  any  feeling  of  security,  joined  to  the 

love  for  its  country  as  far  as  their  semi-barbarian  intelligence  could 

understand  it,  uniting  them  by  family  bonds,  which  afforded  solid 

strength  to  the  throne  against  the  clergy  and  against  the  nobles,  and 

afforded  to  the  throne  an  increase  in  the  public  treasury  by  establishing 

industries  besides  the  practice  of  agriculture,    Sancho  I.  had  been 

covetous,  and  collected  together  large  treasures,  perchance  illicitly,  but 

Xievertheless  he  was  a  Eling  popular  above  others  and  municipal,  and 

he  raised  up  from  ruins  a  large  number  of  ancient  towns,  founded 

nuuiy  new  ones,  and  did  not  hesitate,  in  spite  of  grave  reverses,  to  cover 

-with  coloniee  the  most  depopulated  places  of  his  kingdom.     Besides 

tiuB,  he  respected  the  large  donations  and  legacies  which  Alfonso  Henry 
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had  bestowed  on  his  companions  in  glory,  to  the  monasteries  and 
cathedrals.  By  employing  a  diverse  policy,  Alfonso  II.  sowed  with  a 
high  wind,  and  gathered  the  tempest.  The  wealth  distributed  by 
Sancho  among  the  children  brought  on  unfratemal  hatreds.  The  dvil 
war  consimied  the  best  of  this  wealth,  and  the  greatest  devastations 
of  the  kingdom  proceeded,  as  we  have  seen,  and  shall  see  further  on, 
from  the  dissensions  between  members  of  t^he  royal  family.  The 
departure  of  the  Infantes  Pedro  and  Ferdinand  from  the  kingdom, 
the  civil  war  enkindled  within  by  Theresa,  Sancha,  and  Branca,  the 
vain  complaints  of  Mafalda,  and  the  attempts  of  the  bastard,  Martin 
Sanches,  against  his  brother,  which  we  shall  briefly  relate,  would  be 
sufficient  indications  to  ascribe  the  blame  of  so  many  disasters  to  the 
avarice  of  an  individual  rather  than  to  the  proceedings  of  many,  did 
not  a  certain  number  of  characteristic  facts  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  II. 
define  the  bent  of  Ms  mind.  Although,  in  the  strife  with  Theresa  and 
Sancha,  Alfonso  II.,  curtailing  his  earlier  pretensions,  had  the  right  on 
his  side,  he  himself  acknowledged  indirectly  that  the  principle  was 
unjust,  since  he  ordered  that  in  case  of  his  death  any  sums  fiscally  due 
in  Portugal  should  be  restored  to  Mafalda,  who  was  now  elevated  to 
the  throne  of  Castille  (which  gave  her  more  power  to  sustain  her 
rights),  as  soon  as  she  should  demand  them. 

In  the  midst  of  a  system  which  existing  documents  oblige  us  to 
judge  as  mean  and  insufficient,  Alfonso  II.,  however,  knew  how  to 
ward  off  skilfully  a  more  formidable  danger,  the  discords  with  the 
clergy,  if  we  except  a  violent  but  passing  contention  with  the  Bishop 
of  Ooimbra,  D.  Pedro.  We  have  seen  the  great  concessions  which  he 
made  to  the  Church  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  The  law  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  place  a  partial  barrier  to  the  increase  of 
ecclesiastical  wealth,  by  forbidding  to  monasteries  and  churches  the 
acquisition  of  landed  property  by  purchase,  was  violated  with  impunity 
or  evaded.  In  this  way  he  merited  from  the  clergy  many  praises 
which  were  showered  upon  him  for  being  a  good  Christian  during  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  while  many  curses  and  injuries  were  heaped 
upon  his  tomb  by  reason  of  his  latter  deeds. 

On  the  eleventh  of  January,  1218,  Honorius  III.  confirmed  the 
possession  of  the  Crown,  and  on  the  following  April  he  made  a 
splendid  concession  to  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom.  The  tithes  w&e 
already  established  in  Europe,  and  generalised  throughout  Christian 
Spain  as  an  institution  of  Divine  right,  a  right  which  was  later  on 
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oontroverted.  These  tithes  varied  in  the  objects  tributed  and  in  the 
quota  of  the  tribute,  but  the  rojal  rents  had  never  been  subject  to 
that  religious  contribution.  As  a  proof  of  his  pietj,  Alfonso  II. 
sabmitted  the  rents  he  received  from  the  dioceses  of  Braga,  Coimbra, 
Oporto,  Lisbon,  Yiseu,  Lamego,  Idanha,  and  the  part  of  the  Bishopric 
of  Tuy  which  entered  within  the  line  of  Portugal,  to  the  solution  of 
the  tithes.  The  Bishop  of  Evora,  who  already  enjoyed  this  concession, 
was  confirmed  in  it,  and  the  great  generosity  of  the  prince  included  the 
monastery  of  Sancta  Gruz  of  Coimbra  as  far  as  it  affected  Leiria,  of  which 
for  many  years  that  corporation  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dominion.  The  letters  passed  on  Good  Friday  of  1218 
were  due  to  the  pleadings  of  various  individuals,  it  appears,  who  had 
a  great  influence  over  the  King,  among  them  the  Dean  of  Lisbon, 
Master  Vincent. 

Among  the  many  illegitimate  children  of  Sancho  I.,  Martin  Sanches 

distinguished  himself  by  the  gifts  most  esteemed  in  that  epoch,  strength 

and  bravery,  in  which  few  knights  of  Portugal  could  compete  with 

him.     The  party  he  followed  in  the  civil  wars  is  unknown,  but  it  is 

naturaUy  supposed  that  he  inclined  towards  that  of  the  Infantas,  since 

his  name  is  not  found  among  the  court  of  Alfonso  II.     Nor  is  it 

known  for  what  motive  he  abandoned  the  country,  and  the  precise  date 

when  he  left,  but  which  seems  to  be  about  the  year  1216  or  1217, 

when  the  cause  of  Theresa  and  Sancha  was  completely  lost.     Passing 

on   to  Leon,  Alfonso   IX.  received   him  as  one  of  his  barons,  and 

appointed  him  to  govern  two  districts,  that  of  Toronho,  on  the  frontiers 

of  Entre-Douro  and  Minho,  and  limia,  on  that  of  Tras-os-Montes. 

Dissatisfied  with  his  brother,  it  was  natural  that  Martin  Sanches  should 

fpa.intAin   friendly  relations  with  the  Metropolitan  of  Braga,  who  was 

likewise  discontented.     Perchance  it  was  due  to  his  influence  that  the 

magnificent  donation  of  the  eatOo  of  Ervededo,  in  Limia,  by  Alfonso 

IX.     This  bounty  must,  any  way,  have  excited  vivid  suspicions  in  the 

breast  of  Alfonso  II.  on  beholding  these  things  done  by  a  prince  almost 

aJways  adverse  to  Portugal,  and  in  whom  his  brothers  ever  found 

open  and  efficacious  protection,  and  a  prelate  who  was  his  subject,  and, 

moreover,  had  sustained  a  sharp  contention  with  him. 

If  this  conjimcture  of  facts  threatened  the  tranquillity  and 
aecurity  of  the  districts  on  the  north,  other  facts  induce  us  to 
believe  that  the  Portuguese  King  was  seeking  means  to  avoid  a 
^ratTf    and    at    the    same   time   summon   to    himself   the  influential 
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barons  of  Alemdouro.  The  former  major-domo  of  Sancbo  I.,  Mendes 
Sousa,  had  followed,  as  we  said,  the  fortune  of  Theresa  and 
Sancha.  When  the  cause  of  the  Infantas  became  lost  he  retired  from 
public  life,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  who  followed  his  example,  with  the 
exception  of  Rodrigo  Mendes,  who,  having  leant  towards  the  party  of 
the  prince,  figures  constantly  among  the  noblemen  (ricoa  komens)  of 
Alfonso  II.  It  is  believed  that  to  his  efforts  is  due  the  reconciliation 
of  the  haughty  family  of  the  Sousas  with  the  chief  of  the  State. 

Alfonso  departed  for  Entre-Douro  and  Minho,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1219  was  residing  in  GuimarSes,  where  the  four  sons  of  Count  D. 
Mendes  newly  appear  among  the  nobles  of  the  royal  court.  Followed 
by  them,  Alfonso  proceeded  to  Santiago,  under  the  plea  of  devotion, 
but  which  naturally  had  some  political  object. 

To  this  state  had  affairs  reached  when  the  contention  between  the 
Church  and  the  Throne  culminated  in  an  open  war.  In  the  process  of 
confirmation,  Alfonso  II.,  who  easily  annulled  whatever  favours  he 
judged  unworthy,  now  revoked  many  donations  made  to  the  Church  and 
to  its  members,  while  at  the  same  time,  and  with  diverse  pretexts,  he 
exacted  the  tribute  of  colheta  from  the  Military  Orders  and  the  monas- 
teries, asylums,  and  other  charitable  institutions,  against  the  expressed 
conditions  of  the  privileges  which  he  himself  promulgated.  The  spirit 
of  the  people  became  irritated  at  these  acts,  and  the  Archbishop  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  prelates  and  other  ecclesiastical  personages,  and 
in  their  presence  scorned  the  proceedings  of  the  prince  who  thus 
spumed  justice  and  religion.  Probably  the  harsh  language  of  the 
Metropolitan  would  have  had  its  desired  effect,  had  the  violence  of  his 
character  permitted  him  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  prudence ;  but 
proceeding  to  judge  the  habits  of  the  King,  he  accused  him  of  illicit 
amours,  and  of  preferring  adultery  to  conjugal  affection. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  spirit,  of  Alfonso  by  the  opprobrious 
reprehensions  of  the  prelate  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  King 
repelled  them  with  indignation,  and  a  deadly  war  was  declared  against 
the  man  who  thus  dared  to  speak,  and  the  vexations  hitherto  practised 
were  redoubled.  The  Archbishop  was  not  intimidated.  The  majornloinOy 
the  chancellor,  all  those  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  King,  and  even 
himself,  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  anathema,  and  the  kingdom 
under  interdict.  The  consequences  of  these  acts  were  such  as  might 
be  expected.  Alfonso  ordered  the  patrimonial  properties  of  Estevui 
Soares  to  be  destroyed ;   and  in  order  to  repel  any  resistance,  iho 
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municipal  troops  of  Coimbra  accompanied  the  public  officers  charged 
with  this  mission.  But  it  did  not  end  here.  The  burghers  of 
GuimarSeSy  commanded  by  two  knights  and  the  magistrates,  pro- 
ceeded to  Braga/  and  took  possession  of  the  granaries  and  all  other 
properties  which  the  Metropolitan  possessed  there ;  while  the  latter, 
fulminating  excommunication  against  the  confiscators,  only  drew  from 
it  the  destruction  of  the  achiepiscopal  granges,  whose  vineyards  were 
cut  down,  and  the  orchards  and  forests  rooted  up  or  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  persecuted  prelate  had  by  this  time  appealed  to  Eome,  but  his 
adversary  contemning  the  excommunications  and  interdict,  he  was 
forced  to  fly,  to  avoid  a  greater  damage,  and  proceeded  to  Eome,  followed 
by  some  parish  priests,  who  left  their  parishioners  to  accompany  him. 
When  these  events  were  known  to  Honorius  III.  he  resolved  to  take 
such  providences  in  regard  to  them  as  should  be  demanded  in  the 
interests  of  the  clergy  and  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 
For  some  days  the  question  of  the  Archbishop  absorbed,  so  to  say. 
Dearly  the  whole  attention  of  the  Roman  chancellorship.  The  first  act 
of  Honorius  was  to  deprive  Alfonso  II.  of  the  advocacy  of  the  Portu- 
guese churches,  and  order  all  the  sufi&agans  of  Braga  and  other  prelates 
of  the  province  to  join  together  to  establish  a  revenue  for  their  exiled 
Metropolitan,  to  enable  him  to  live  respectably,  and  not  be  compelled, 
through  misery,  to  yield  the  victory  to  the  prince.  The  Bishop  of 
Osma  or  of  Palencia,  and  the  Dean  of  this  latter  diocese,  were  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  Pontifical  resolution.  Meanwhile,  the  Pope, 
when  writing  to  the  King,  abstained  from  the  ordinary  expressions  of 
oflidLal  benevolence,  wishing  for  him  the  spirit  of  sounder  counsel.  He 
placed  before  him  the  faults  he  was  guilty  of,  and  demanded  whether 
he  judged  such  proceedings  worthy  of  a  Ohristian  prince  or  of  a  tyrant. 
He  sought  to  move  him  by  examples  from  the  history  of  the  Bible ;  he 
terrified  him  with  the  commination  of  the  prophets ;  and  after  admon- 
ishing him  with  pious  reasons  to  repair  so  many  grievances,  he 
conduded  by  declaring  that,  on  the  contrary  supposition,  he  would  order 
the  Bishops  of  Palencia,  Astorga,  and  Tuy  publicly  and  solemnly  to 
publish  the  excommunication  against  him,  and  place  the  kingdom 
under  the  ban  of  interdiction.  He  concluded  the  letter  with  the  more 
grave  threat  that  in  case  these  providences  be  useless  he,  the  King, 
would  be  under  the  apprehension  of  the  Apostolic  See,  by  absolving  his 
tfobjects  from  the  bonds  of  fidelity,  and  excommunicating  those  who 
might  resist,  he  should  deliver  up  Portugal  to  the  nobles  who  might 
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desire  to  possess  it,  legitimising  this  act  for  ever.  And  in  effect 
Honorius  III.  wrote  to  the  three  prelates  under  the  same  terms  which  he 
announced  to  the  King;  moreover,  he  charged  them  to  insist  with 
Alfonso  II.  to  expel  from  the  Court  the  Major-domo  Pedro  Annes,  and 
the  Chancellor  Gon^alo  Mendes,  the  faithful  adherent  of  the  political 
doctrines  of  his  predecessor.  From  these  doctrines  the  evil  had  arisen, 
and  the  Church  was  the  sufferer.  The  gall  of  hatred  pervaded  the 
expressions  of  the  Pontiff  regarding  the  Court  favourites ;  it  is  sail 
they  were  dictated  by  Stephen  Soares  himself,  because  every  injurious 
epithet  was  showered  upon  them.  To  the  Bishops  of  Astorga,  Orense. 
and  Tuy  was  particularly  entrusted  to  reduce  Alfonso  II.  not  to  advocate 
in  the  civil  tribunals  the  cases  relating  to  the  resistance  of  the  clergy  to 
paying  tribute,  which  was  the  most  serious  part  of  the  affair ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  this  matter  was  entrusted  to  the  three  prelates,  so  were 
the  Bishops  of  Astorga  and  Tuy  especially  charged  to  treat  with  the 
King  concerning  the  personal  services  of  the  clergy,  and  the  competence  of 
judgment  in  ordinaxy  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  The  two  bulls 
concerning  this  affair  were  not  meant  to  be  publicly  manifested,  as  they 
are  couched  in  comparatively  moderate  terms,  which  was  the  only 
proper  tone  for  calming  down  the  irritation  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 
But  all  these  means  employed  by  the  Pontiff  to  secure  the  victory  to  the 
Archbishops  were  entirely  useless,  and  the  King  of  Portugal  remained 
unmoved,  and  affairs  continued  in  the  same  state. 

These  events  had  been  protracted  from  the  end  of  1218  to  the 
beginning  of  1221.  If  Alfonso  II.  was  deficient  in  the  military  energy 
of  his  father,  he  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  valour,  or,  rather,  political 
daring.  The  lives  of  public  men  of  our  time,  an  epoch  so  similar  to  the 
Middle  Ages  in  social  convulsions,  have  many  times  proved  that  these 
two  species  of  moral  energy  may  be  found  separated.  The  storm  which 
was  lowering  was  now  darker  than  during  the  preceding  reign. 
Honorius  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  anathemas ;  he  threatened  to 
brandish  the  firebrand  of  war  over  the  kingdom,  to  break  asunder  the 
bonds  of  national  unity,  and  offer  this  divided  and  lacerated  body  as  a 
prize  to  the  ambitious  ones.  The  King  well  knew  that  if  he  put  his 
threat  into  effect  it  would  not  be  in  vain,  for  there  were  examples  to 
prove  it.  Other  difficulties  increased  this  state  of  affairs,  that  perchance 
the  clergy  might  suscitate  occultly,  but  which  had  for  its  immediate 
cause  his  want  of  fraternal  love.  Notwithstanding  all  these  dangers 
and  threats,  Alfonso  did  not  flinch  before  his  adversary.     We  shall  sa- 
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what  were    the  new  difficulties  which   occurred    to  complicate  the 
podtion  of  the  Portuguese  prince. 

Martin  Sanches,  the  bastard  son  of  Sancho  I.,  whose  valour  and 
daring  proved  that  the  blood  of  his  father  flowed  in  his  veins,  was 
invested  by  Alfonso  IX.  with  the  supreme  military  authority  on  the 
frontiers  of  Gralicia,  following  the  northern  lines  of  Portugal.  In  view 
of  the  discords  existing  between  him  and  his  brother,  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  start  a  motive  for  a  rupture  between  the  two  States. 
And  this  took  place,  though  the  pretext  is  not  known ;  but  ancient 
memoirs  allude  more  or  less  particularly  to  the  war  which  was  declared 
between  the  two  countries,  and  others  also,  but  whose  authenticity  is 
doubtful,  and  attribute  the  blame  to  the  Portuguese  Eling.  It  is 
said  that  the  men-at-arms  or  public  officials  of  Alfonso  II.  passed  the 
frontiers  to  the  land  of  Limia,  but  we  know  not  what  possessions  they 
took.  Martin  Ranches  was  absent ;  but  on  his  return,  and  knowing  of 
the  violation  of  the  territory  entrusted  to  him,  he  twice  demanded  of 
his  brother  to  repair  the  robberies  perpetrated.  The  soldiers  of  the 
districts  of  Toronho  and  limia  and  the  Valley  of  Yaronceli  united 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  their  chief,  and  with  him  invaded  the 
province  of  Entre-Douro  and  Minho,  marching  upon  Ponte-de-Iima. 
The  news  of  the  preparations  which  were  made  in  Galicia  soon  spread, 
and  Alfonso  II.,  with  the  forces  of  the  province,  was  ready  to  resist  the 
invasion.  The  two  armies  sighted  one  another ;  and  if  we  credit  tradi- 
tion, the  son  of  Sancho  I.  felt  remorse  to  combat  soldiers  who  moved 
beneath  the  sacred  banners  of  the  country,  and  therefore  he  sent  mes- 
sages to  his  brother,  beseeching  him  to  retire  to  the  distance  of  a  league, 
where  he  should  not  behold  the  royal  flag  waving.  Alfonso  II.  com- 
pletely satisfied  his  desires.  Retreating  with  his  warriors  as  far  as  the 
margins  of  the  Ave,  he  stopped  in  Saint  Thyrso,  where,  forsaking  his 
noblemen  {ricos  homens),  he  took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  G^ia,  on  the 
south  of  the  Douro.  For  once  he  was  generous  to  his  brother,  by 
retreating  twelve  leagues  in  place  of  one,  which  he  had  asked  in  order 
to  avoid  fighting  against  the  royal  standard.  What  has  been  revealed 
by  the  documents  up  to  this  time  of* the  character  of  Alfonso  II.,  which 
was  not  warlike,  inclines  us  to  suspect  the  tradition  of  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  Martin  Sanches  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  fiction,  to  conceal 
or  colour  the  shameful  retreat  of  the  prince  in  presence  of  him  who 
knew  better  how  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  valour  of  their  common 
predecessors.     But  it  is  said  that  the  Portuguese  officers,  on  leaving 
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St.  Thyrso,  again  advanced  towards  the  north,  while  Martin  Sanches 
entered  into  Barcellos.  Mem  Gongalves  de  Sousa,  a  son  of  Gon^alo 
Mendes,  and  Joao  Peres  da  Maia,  GU.  Yasques  de  Soverosa,  and  other 
barons  of  Alemdouro  who  were  leading  the  troops  of  Portugal,  halted  at 
a  distance  of  a  league.  The  haughty  master  of  the  frontier  having 
refused  to  send  Martin  Sanches  some  victualling  which  he  had  ordered, 
he  marched  against  them.  A  combat  took  place  near  the  Monastery 
of  Yarzea,  where  some  deeds  of  valour  took  place,  and  Jo3o  Peres 
da  Maia  with  his  lance  actually  cast  down  seven  knights  of  GahcLa ; 
but  at  length  the  Portuguese  had  to  give  in  to  the  impetuous  arm 
of  the  dauntless  bastard.  They  retired  to  Braga,  pursued  by 
the  conquerors,  and  Gil  Vasques  was  one  of  those  who  covered  the 
rear-guard.  He  was  assailed  by  Martin  Sanches,  who  struck  the  sword 
from  his  hand.  The  prisoner  was  his  step-father,  having  married 
D.  Maria  Ayres  de  Pomelos  after  the  death  of  Sancho  I.  Martin 
Sanches  contented  himself  with  disaiming  him,  and  generously  aUowed 
him  to  go  free. 

In  vain  did  the  vanquished  attempt  to  improve  their  position.  They 
were  successively  defeated  near  Braga  and  GuimarSes,  and  compelled  to 
enclose  themselves  within  the  walls  of  this  town,  and  from  thence 
witness  the  Leonese  soldiers  devastating  and  robbing  with  impunity  the 
suburbs,  while  Alfonso  IX.,  without  whose  knowledge  or  consent  his 
frontier  chiefs  of  Toronho  and  Limia  would  not  have  attempted  the 
war,  was  entering  Tras-os-Montes  and  taking  Chaves.  But  whether  the 
Leonese  judged  that  the  afficont  was  avenged,  or  Alfonso  II.  offered 
reparation  for  the  injuries,  but  peace  was  again  established  between 
the  two  States,  leaving,  however,  the  King  of  Leon  master  of  Chaves, 
which  was  only  restored  in  the  reign  of  Sancho  11. ;  and  this  retention 
of  Chaves  was  done  under  the  pretext  of  security  for  the  lands  of  the 
Infanta  Queen  D.  Theresa,  who,  jointly  with  D.  Sancha,  had  renewed 
litigation  with  their  brother,  in  presence  of  Honorius  III.,  and  to 
resolve  which  the  Pope  nominated  the  Bishops  of  Burgos  and  Lugo  and 
the  Dean  of  Compostella  its  judges.  Martin  Sanches  then  returned  to 
Galida  rich  with  spoils,  and  on  the  -subsequent  year  he  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Leonese  army  against  the  Saracens,  to  win  more  honoured 
laurels  in  the  battle  of  Tejada,  where  he  obtained  a  celebrated  victory. 

These  events  coincided  (1220 — 1222)  with  the  contentions  between 
the  Archbishop  of  Braga  and  the  King,  and  doubtless  aggravated  the 
temper  of  the  prince  against  the  clergy,  who  favoured  the  Metropolitan. 
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The  rigorous  discipline  of  the  monastic  life  had  become  relaxed 
throughout  Europe  since  the  tenth  century,  and  even  before  that  date. 
From  the  need  of  placing  barriers  to  that  moral  decadence  rose  up 
reformations  in  the  shape  of  new  regular  Orders,  which,  by  establishing 
the  former  primitive  rules  of  a  monastic  life,  renewed  for  some  years 
the  holiness  of  religious  institutions,  until  these  again  became  relaxed, 
and  new  reforms  were  rendered  necessary.  Thus  successively  appeared 
the  Cluniacs,  the  Camaldoli,  the  Carthusians,  the  Cistercians,  the 
Premonstrants,  and  many  other  Orders,  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
which,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  had 
become  more  or  less  relaxed.  The  monastic  life  was  in  those  days  of 
great  service,  and  in  certain  relations  even  a  necessity,  yet  it  was  verging 
towards  dissolution.  It  became  needful  to  restore  it,  to  win  it  back  to  its 
primitive  purity,  to  place  in  the  centre  of  society  efficacious  and  actual 
examples  of  the  abnegation  of  the  ancient  anchorets ;  but  how  effect  the 
speedy  conversion  of  so  many  perverted  lives  ?  At  this  critical  moment 
there  were  not  wanting  in  the  Church  competent  individuals  to  work  this, 
and  save  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  her  strength.  While  with  clear 
intelligence  Innocence  III.  was  occupying  the  pontifical  throne,  and 
labouring  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  power  of  the  priestly  hierarchy, 
two  other  individuals  were  coming  forth  from  the  surrounding  obscurity 
to  unfurl  anew  the  standard,  and  induce  their  brethren  to  embrace  the 
rigorous  poverty  which  had  been  expelled  from  the  monastic  congrega- 
tions, by  instituting  the  mendicant  communities.  The  names  of  these 
two  individuals  are  well  known — Francis  of  Assissium  and  Dominic 
of  Gusman — the  first  a  humble  but  well-to-do  burgher  of  Italy,  who, 
after  his  conversion  to  Mysticism,  trod  the  path  of  mortification  with 
equal  ardour  as  he  had  formerly  done  when  following  the  wide  road  of 
pleasures  ;  the  second  a  noble,  haughty  Spaniard,  already  invested  with 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  who  now  undertook  the  work  of  reform  without 
losing  the  characteristics  of  his  race.  Austere  and  unbending,  whose 
grandsires  had  always  combated  against  the  Saracens,  wielding  the 
sword  in  one  hand,  and  brandishing  a  firebrand  in  the  other,  it  might 
be  said  that  he  knew  no  other  way  of  combating  those  who  did  not 
believe  with  him. 

Such  were  the  founders  of  the  two  Orders  of  Friars  Minors, 
or  Franciscans,  and  the  Order  of  Preachers,  or  Dominicans.  The 
Franciscans  were  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.,  in  1210,  and  the 
Dominicans  by  Honorius  III.,  in  1216.     Both  Orders  rapidly  spread 
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through  Europe,  and  Portugal  was  one  of  the  first  which  established 
convents  of  both  Orders  in  the  kingdom,  where  the  Franciscans  and  the 
Dominicans  obtained  great  popularity.     The  ancient  congregations  were 
privileged  bodies,  rich  and  powerful,  and  therefore  naturally  allied  to 
the  nobility,  while  these  new  Orders,  particularly  the  Minors^  were  poor, 
despised,  and  scorned  by  the  higher  clergy,  humble  and  plain  in  their 
habitations,  in  their  dress,  in  their  food,  and,  as  a  consequence,  became 
popular.     The  Franciscans  and  the   Dominicans,  in  a  country  like 
Portugal  at  that  epoch,  essentially  municipal,  would  have  become  the 
true  tribunals  of  the  masses,  had  not  the  Eoman  Curia  foreseen  their 
future  influence,  and  endeavoured  at  once  to  take  advantage  of  it  as  an 
instrument  for  its  own  power.     With  the  exception  of  abnegation  of 
riches  and  austerity  of  life,  the  institutions  of  the  two  Orders  were 
imitations  of  the  ancient  ones,  but  in  the  hierarchical  system  of  their 
internal  government  they  were  totally  different.     In  monastic  Orders 
there  existed  the  system  of  affiliation :  the  oldest  monastery  in  which 
was    first    established  the    institution    remained  the  centre  of  the 
association ;  and  others,  which  embraced  this  institution,  or  were  filled 
by  members  of  that  species  of  seminary,  were  considered  as  affiliated 
to  it.     In  it  resided  the  head,  and  in  it  were  convened  the  assemblies 
for  deliberations  called   general  chapters.      The  reformer  of  Assiissi 
was,  however,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  Dominic  of  Gusman  belonged 
to  the  chapter  of  Osma.     Hence  the  associations  created  by  them  were 
not,  therefore,  spontaneous  trunks  of  monachism,  but,  so  to  say,  they 
were  vigorous  shoots  engrafted  in  that  worm-eaten  tree.     Their  chiefs 
had  no  fixed  residence ;  the  ch9,pters  were  held  wherever  they  wished 
to  assemble.      The  friars  (fratea),  a  name  by  which  the  monks  or 
members  of  both  corporations  soon  became  known,  had  nothing  to  bind 
them   to  any  country.     Kome  could   dispose  of  these  indefatigable 
soldiers  without  any  political  embarrassment. 

Sueiro  Gomes,  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Dominic  of  Gusman,  came  about  this  time  to  establish  the  new  congrega- 
tion in  Portugal.  Placed  by  the  circumstnaces  of  his  life,  and  before 
the  institution  of  the  Order,  in  the  burning  firQ  of  the  war  against 
the  Albigenses,  Dominic  assisted  or  intervened  in  the  events  which  left 
the  South  of  France  devastated.  Sueiro  Gomes  probably  witnessed 
these  spectacles,  at  least  he  was  one  of  the  first  Dominic  chose 
as  a  companion  and  propagator  of  the  new  institution.  Sent  to 
Portugal  to  establish  the  Dominican  Order,  he  found  favour  among  the 
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powerful,  and  no  less  among  the  burghers  and  the  masses,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Mindrs,  because  the  poor  and  austere  friars  offered  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  rich,  corrupt,  and  proud  members  of  ancient 
monasticism. 

Peter,  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  after  assisting  at  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  (1215),  returned  to  Portugal.  We  know  not  why,  but,  for 
some  reason,  serious  disagreements  arose  between  him  and  the  King, 
which  made  Alfonso  II.  declare  a  rude  war  to  him.  This  prelate  was 
of  a  timid  spirit,  and  became  so  terrified  that  he  retired  to  his  episcopal 
palace.  To  keep  him  there  a  prisoner  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  King 
to  place  any  guards ;  it  was  enough  one  day  for  him  to  say,  pointing  to 
the  residence  of  the  Bishop,  '*  Here  is  the  falcon,  and  there  the  heron : 
if  the  heron  moves  the  falcon  will  clutch  it.''  From  that  moment  no 
one  dared  to  enter  the  Bishop's  palace,  excepting  the  clergy.  When 
D.  Pedro  at  length  ventured  out  his  beard  had  grown  long,  and  on  his 
shoulder  he  bore  the  red  cross  of  a  Crusader.  His  mind  was  beginning 
to  give  way,  and  he  even  performed  acts  of  decided  madness.  On  this 
account,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  King  desisted  from  persecuting 
him,  and  he  submitted  to  everything.  At  least,  this  appears  to  be  the 
fact,  judging  from  his  proceedings  during  the  contentions  between 
Alfonso  II.  and  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  when  he  took  no  notice  of 
the  interdict  over  his  diocese.  Thus  he  lived  peacefully,  but  in  his 
mental  haUucination  the  austere  fanatidsm  of  Sueiro  Gomes  and  his  ' 
followers  produced,  as  was  natural,  on  his  spirit  a  deep  shock,  as  well 
as  the  letters  of  protection  which  Honorius  III.  conceded  to  the 
Dominicans  for  all  the  prelates  of  Europe.  This  authorised  them  to 
hold  missions  throughout  the  diocese,  granting  indulgences  to  those 
who  should  be  drawn  by  their  preaching. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  no  prince  so  little  bellicose  as  Alfonso  II 
ever  combated  so  much  as  he  did  ;  but  these  combats  were  very  far 
from  the  glorious  wrestlings  of  his  grandfather  to  extend  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  Islamism,  and  the  no  less  glorious 
labours  of  his  father  in  increasing  the  strength  of  society  in  general  by 
the  increase  of  population,  and  by  imparting  energy  and  liberty  to  the 
masses  by  the  rapid  multiplication  of  municipalities.  The  vigour  of  life 
iw'hich  his  predecessors  had  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  circle  of  the 
social  body  he  sought  to  concentrate  in  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
republic.  Probably  this  prince  or  his  counsellors  saw  in  this  policy 
an  increase  of  order  and  progress  for  the  nation,  but  experience  teaches 
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US  that  so  many  efforts  to  increase  in  every  way  the  resources  of  the 
Crown  and  regal  power  are  not  dictated  by  the  noblest  motives. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  Alfonso  II.  did  from  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  to  consolidate  in  his  hands  the  supreme  political  strength,  his 
position  was  little  advantageous  to  him.  The  general  confirmations  had 
necessarily  produced  on  the  privileged  bodies  discontent,  but  the  inquiries 
were  now  directed  towards  appraising  directly  the  fortunes  of  barons, 
knights,  and  the  clergy,  fortunes  which  properly  were  derived  solely 
from  territorial  properties.  In  a  country  dismembered  in  part,  and  in 
part  recently  conquered,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  ignorance,  without 
sufficient  laws  to  furnish  all  the  ordinary  conditions  of  civil  society, 
and  still  less  to  regtdate  the  new  rights  and  duties,  the  titles  to  the 
possession  of  landed  property,  and  the  limits  to  the  exemptions  from 
such  property,  became  oftentimes  doubtful.  In  that  epoch,  when 
universal  equality  of  law  did  not  exist,  perhaps  not  even  as  an  idea, 
in  which  the  infinite  scale  of  privileges  substituted  the  general  rules 
of  modem  institutions,  and  in  which  it  was  difficult,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve family  documents  in  the  midst  of  the  devastations  of  continual 
wars,  but  also  to  reduce  to  writing  all  the  transactions  conceroing 
property,  the  doubts  and  contentions  upon  the  legitimate  origin  of  the 
dominion,  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  intrusions,  the  abuses, 
the  violences  and  rapine,  were  necessarily  repeated.  The  rude 
barons  of  Count  Henry  or  of  his  son,  whose  families,  in  most  cases, 
were  more  ancient  on  the  territory  than  the  new  dynasty,  did 
no  less  confide  in  their  swords,  and  in  the  lances  of  their  men, 
than  in  the  right  derived  from  the  concessions  of  the  princes. 
Certainly  it  did  not  overmuch  disquiet  them  to  inquire  whether  the 
favours  done  to  them  by  the  head  of  the  State  were  assigned  in  a 
parchment  unintelligible  to  them,  nor  hesitate  long  in  extending  the 
bounds  of  their  homestead  on  the  outskirts,  or  in  maJdng  use  of  the 
•first  pretext  which  might  occur  to  them  to  compel  the  villagers,  un- 
defended and  not  organised  into  municipalities,  to  pay  them  tributes 
by  which  they  could  support  the  splendour  of  their  palaces  and 
profusion  of  banquets.  These  fortified  palaces,  or  constructed  within 
the  castles,  were  often  nests  of  eagles  which  sallied  out  seeking  prej 
over  the  fields,  and  devoured  from  the  agriculturist  a  great  portion  of 
the  fruit  of  his  labours ;  yet  they  were,  however,  in  the  sudden  incur- 
sions of  the  Saracens  and  the  Leonese,  a  secure  asylum  for  the  stray 
population,  and  a  safe  place  for  their  tools  and  provisions.    Besides 
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this,   the  landlord   took  an  interest  in  defending  his   colonists  when 

threatened  hy  the  rapine  of  other  knights,  and  distributed  justice  in 

their  private  questions  among  themselves,  erected  buildings  for  Divine 

worship,   and  endowed  theoi,   established  refuges,   and  dividing  the 

land  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  tenants,  shared  with  them 

the  benefits  arising,  and  afforded  them  interest  in  contracts  of  land.     The 

»\ow  usurpations  of  the  nobility,  their  immediate  action  of  spoliation 

upon  labouring  men,  had  certainly  evil  consequences,  but,  undoubtedly, 

it  likewise    bore  good    fruits  for  the    humble    and  oppressed,    and 

profitable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  nation. 

Side  by  side  with  this  question  of  political  economy  rose  up  another 
political  one — ^the  immunity  of  the  clergy.     In  divers  manners,  yet 
both  were  linked  together,  because  in  both  were  concerned  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  efficacy  of  royal  power.     The  efforts  of  Sancho  I. 
to  organise  the  third  State  in  the  only  manner  then  possible,  viz.,  by 
municipal  corporations,  had  been  truly  marvellous,  in  the  midst  of  the 
perturbations  and  difficulties  which,  as  we  have  seen,  harassed   the 
greater  part  of  his  life.     Sancho  I.  was  a  King  essentially  municipal, 
and  his  Minister,  or  Chancellor,  Julian,  a  man  of  lofty  and  sagacious 
mind.     Alfonso  II.,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  King,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  essentially  monarchical,  and  the  Chancellor  Gon^alo  Mendes  a  disciple 
of  penetration  inferior  to  his  master.     In  the  previous  reign  the  throne 
was  erected  and  supported  on  popular  bases  by  the  strong  arms  of  men 
of  labour,  and  strengthened  by  the  primitive  gospel  of  modem  liberty 
called  feudal.     In  the  combats  which  were  inevitable  against  it  and 
the  aristocracy,  the  Crown  laid  before  it  the  closed  squadron  of  the 
councils,  and  fortified  its  own  power  by  seeking  an  ally  who,  through 
gratitude    and   interest,  would   be  loyal.      But  now,  however,  the 
monarch  and  his  chancellor  had  judged  right  to  abandon  that  path. 
Was  it,  perchance,  because  they  considered  that  Sancho  I.  had  left  a 
sufficient  army,  or  because  they  dreaded  the  effect  of  this  rapid  increase 
of  councils,  or,  finally,  because  they  were  convinced  that  the  monarchy 
was  sufficiently  robust  to  combat  by  itself  whenever  they  should  judge 
the  time  opportune  ?    Who  will  venture  to  decide  and  attempt  to  cast 
the  80unding-line  in  these  deep  waters  ?     The  fact  is  sufficient,  and  thLs 
fact  is  that  Portugal  counts  among  her  archives  a  very  small  number 
of  municipal  letters  of  Alfonso  II.,  while  numerous  ones  from  his 
father  and  grandfather.    There  were  not  wanting  wildernesses  to  popu- 
late, nor  were  there  too  many  castellated  towns  for  defending  the  terri- 
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tory,  nor  did  the  monarch  depend  much  upon  his  prowess,  and  fortune 
in  pitched  battles.  On  the  other  hand,  one-half  of  what  he  spent  in 
barren  family  contentions  would  suffice,  perchance,  to  double  the 
number  of  strongholds  in  the  kingdom,  particularly  on  the  frontiers, 
and  people  them  with  energetic  and  independent  men.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  excuse  this  visible  reluctance  of  Alfonso  II.  to  follow  the 
thought  of  his  grandfather,  realised  vigorously  by  his  father,  and  later 
on  embraced  with  warmth  by  his  successors. 

If,  however,  any  plausible  explanation  be  found  to  this  proceedingi 
it  is  certain  that  the  development  of  the  third  State  did  not  take  place 
during  the  epoch  of  his  government  in  proportion  to  the  services  that 
the  councils  had  afforded  him  and  Sancho  I.  in  the  contentions  against 
the  clergy,  sa  a  principal  instnunent,  and  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
nobility  by  new  fiscal  providences.  In  a  word,  while  his  acts  indisposed 
the  two  higher  orders  of  the  State  against  him,  because  he  attempted 
to  circumscribe  their  power  and  influence,  Alfonso  II.  was  forgetting 
that  the  power  of  the  sceptre  consisted  not  so  much  in  royal  authority, 
as  in  the  animadversion  of  the  masses  against  the  privileged  classes, 
and  that  to  multiply  these  popular  corporations  was  nothing  else  but  to 
develop  in  these  classes  new  means  of  triumph. 

We  see,  therefore,  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  force  and 
energy  of  the  King,  the  internal  situation  of  the  country  did  not  afford 
him  a  field  sufficiently  safe  to  continue  the  combat  with  the  daring 
Stephen  Scares,  although  a  part  of  the  clergy,  for  private  motives,  un- 
known in  our  days,  had  forsaken  the  interests  of  its  own  corporation. 
The  Archbishop,  returning  to  Spain,  prepared  himself  either  for  war  or 
peace.  The  excommunications,  the  interdicts,  and  the  threats  of 
Honorius  III.  had  been  useless  to  bend  the  iron  heart  of  Alfonso  II., 
but  at  the  same  time  (June,  1222)  that  from  Italy  was  expedited  a 
bull  to  the  wandering  prelate,  in  which  the  Pontiff  authorised  him  to 
raise  the  terrible  censures  which  weighed  upon  the  King,  upon  his 
abettors,  and  over  the  kingdom,  on  the  supposition  of  attaining  a  oon- 
cord  in  which  he  should  obtain  a  condign  reparation.  Honorius  wrote 
to  the  Portuguese  prince  a  letter  with  the  intention  of  moving  him,  and 
no  less  to  terrify  him,  with  the  Divine  wrath,  and  with  the  evils  which 
the  inexorable  vengeance  of  the  Apostolic  See  would  bring  down  on  his 
head.  But,  as  we  gather  from  the  context  of  the  letter,  all  efforts 
were  unable  to  curb  the  vengeful  spirit  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  who 
on  beholding  the  censures  fulminated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  oon- 
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finned  by  the  Pope's  delegates,  the  Bishops  of  Palencia,  Astorga,  and 
Tuy,  only  appealed  to  Rome  and  continued  to  persecute  the  clergy. 

In  view  of  this  proceeding,  Honorius  declared  his  firm  resolve  not 
only  of  once  again  publishing  the  anathema  against  the  King,  the 
favourites,  and  the  kingdom,  but  to  put  into  effect  the  former  threat 
of  offering  Portugal  to  the  princes  who  might  wish  to  take  possession 
of  her,  releasing  the  subjects  of  Alfonso  II.  from  the  bonds  of  loyalty, 
and  even  excommunicating  those  who  should  continue  faithful  to  him. 
Aimed  in  this  manner,  did  Stephen  Soaree  present  himself,  offering  an 
armistice  or  a  renewal  of  war.  This  conjunction  was  ably  taken 
advantage  of,  and  to  the  wrestling  of  interests  were  added  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  manifested  the  necessity  of  softening  the  wrath  of 
the  prelate,  furnished  now  with  all  the  arms  of  the  Church  against  his 
adversary.  Besides  the  unpleasantness  existing  between  the  Courts  of 
Portugal  and  Castille,  of  which  very  few  vestiges  remain,  and  its 
causes  unknown,  the  health  of  Alfonso  II.,  whom  Providence  had 
afflicted  with  a  terrible  malady,  too  common  in  those  days,  and  which 
up  to  a  certain  point  explains  his  want  of  military  energy,  was  visibly 
declining,  and  all  symptoms  announced  a  fatal  ending.  The  death  of 
the  head  of  the  State,  on  account  of  the  age  of  the  Infante  Sancho,  the 
heir  of  the  Crown,  would  bring  on  the  nation  the  worst  of  political 
situations  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  government  of  a  prince  in  his  minority. 
Foreseeing  the  evils  which  would  result  from  this  conjunction  of  dif- 
ficulties,  added  to  the  war  with  the  Boman  Curia,  the  favourites  of  the 
King  persuaded  him  to  yield  to  the  Archbishop ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
principal  one  who  influenced  him  in  this  resolution  was  the  renowned 
D.  Sueiro,  the  Bishop  of  Lisbon. 

Of  all  the  suite  of  the  King,  the  most  odious  to  Stephen  Soares  was 
Master  Vincent,  the  shrewd  and  turbulent  Dean  of  Lisbon,  and  the 
half-witted  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  who,  in  his  adhesion  to  the  party  of  the 
King,  not  only  contemned  the  censure  of  the  Metropolitan,  but  per- 
chance, what  was  no  less  grave  for  him,  avoided  contributing  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  exile.    And,  in  truth,  this  acquiescence  of  high 
ecclesiastics  in  the  proceedings  of  the  prince  naturally  tended  to  pro- 
duce grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  people  generally  about  the 
justice  of  the  cause  whose  champion  was  the  Prelate  of  Braga.     It  was, 
however,  Master  Vincent,  one   of  the  three  chosen  to  arrange  an 
amicable  agreement.    This  preference  was  due  to  the  proofs  which  he 
had  given  of  his  political  skill  in  Some  and  in  Castille,  and  the  result 
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of  that  perilous  and  thorny  task  further  proved  that  this  preference 
was  not  ill-placed. 

Almost  simultaneously  as  the  Pope  charged  the  Abhots  of  Cellanova 
and  Osseira  to  proceed  to  Alfonso  II.  to  intimate  to  him  to  withdraw 
the  Bii^hop  of  Coimbra,  the  Chantre  of  Oporto,  and  the  Dean  of  Lisbon^ 
and  to  these  to  quit  the  Ck>urt,  Stephen  Soares  was  entering,  aocom- 
panied  by  the  Archbishop  of  Compostella  and  the  Bishop  of  Tuy,  and 
benevolently  confirmed  the  gifts  which,  through  the  desired  recon> 
ciliation,  the  King  was  effecting  to  that  very  man  against  whom  the 
Archbishop  had  shown  a  dislike  which  no  one  thought  easy  to 
extinguish.     Such  was  the  skill  and  activity  manifested  by  the  Dean. 

The  contentions,  however,  with  the  Metropolitan  had  lasted  so  lon^ 
and  violently  that  it  was  not  easy  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  their 
mutual  grievances.     The  discussion  upon  these  points  became  protracted 
until  the  following  year,  while  the  state  of  health   of  Alfonso   II. 
was  such  that  he  had  been  forbidden  to  sign  the  royal  decrees,  and  this 
also  delayed  the  conclusion  of  the  affair.     Dark  clouds  were  rising  over 
the  political  horizon.     The  interests  of  the  higher  classes  were  com> 
promised;  the  inevitable  malevolence  agiiinst  the    favourites,  some 
through  envy,  others  as  victims  of  an  administrative  system  which, 
avoiding  abuses,  could  not  help  often  wounding  legitimate  rights ;  the 
discontent  of  the  clergy,  divided  among  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
nobility,  because  we  have  seen  how  various  members  of  both  classes 
associated  themselves  with  the  strife  of  the  Crown — ^all,  in  a  word,  was 
presaging  that  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Infante  Sancho  would  . 
be  accompanied  by  grave  domestic  perturbations,  so  much  more  serious 
if   to  other  causes  were  added   the  unsatisfied    pretensions    of    the 
haughty  Prelate  of  Braga.     What  had  been  dreaded  now  took  place — 
Alfonso  II.  expired  on  the  25th  of  Maix;h,  1223,  at  the  flourishing 
age  of  thirty-seven.      Although  the  order  of  succession  was  already- 
established,  he  newly  declared,  in  the  testament  effected  in  November,. 
1221,  Sancho  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  after  him  his  other  sons  and 
daughters,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  dii*ect  succession.     In  this, 
testament  he  also  foresaw    the  minority,   which  no  doubt  the  stat-e 
of  his  health  and  physical  decay  warned  him  was    imminent,  and 
provided  that  in  the  event  of  the  heir  or  heiress  of  the  throne  not 
having  attained  to  the  proper  age  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  he  sho\ild  be  placed  under  the  tutorship  of  powerful  vassals 
or  noblemen  (ricos  homensj,  and  the  kingdom  be  administered  by  them  , 
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who  must  deliver  up  to  him  the  castles  they  held  in  po&sessioii,  as  soon 
as  he  should  attain  legal  majority.  Notwithstanding  that  when  this  will 
was  effected  the  censures  and  threats  of  Rome  weighed  over  him  and 
his  kingdom,  Alfonso  II.  evidently  shows  that  he  either  expected  to 
live  long  enough  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  Church,  or  that  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Pope  would  expire  on  the  border  of  the  tomb ;  yet  the 
fll-will  against  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom  is  still  evident,  because  while 
distributing  a  large  sum  among  the  monasteries  and  Military  Orders,  he 
scarcely  remembers  to  benefit  the  two  foreign  Sees  of  Compostella  and 
Toy,   to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  kingdom,  excepting  that  of 
Guarda  (Egitanense),  lately  restored,  and  the  clergy  who  could  ill 
have  intervened  in  the  former  contentions.      If   this  circumstance, 
however,  proves  how  deep-rooted  were  the  dislikes  of  Alfonso  II.,  two 
others  in  the  same  documents  show  how  in  harmony  were  the  acts  of 
hk  life,  and  assist  us  to  draw  the  character  of  that  prince.    The  pious 
legacies  imposed  on  the  recipients  the  obligation  of  annual  commemora- 
tioDS  for  his  soul,  but  not  once  only,  as  was  the  usual  custom,   but 
repeated  three  times  every  year ;  and  as  though  this  did  not  suffice,  in 
order  not  to  lose  the  exchange  of  gold   for  prayers,  he  forewarns 
this  by  giving  in  life  a   part  of    these    legacies,   and   orders   these 
supplications  to  commence  at  once  infavour  of  the   living,  and  be 
continued  afterwards  in  benefit  of  the  dead.     No  less  characteristic 
are  his  testamentary  dispositions  concerning  the  illegitimate  children 
surviving  him,  dispositions  which  contrast  in  a  singular  manner  with  the 
articles  analogous  in  the  testament  of  Sancho  I.     Completely  forgetting 
the  former  or  future  victims  of  his  passions,  he  bequeaths  to  each  child 
barely  the  small  sum  of  five  hundred  marahitinoa.      In  this  part  of  the 
win  appears  the  king  whose  first  act  of  government  was  the  attempt 
to  usurp  oompletely  the  parental  inheritance  from  his  sisters,  and  com- 
pelled his  brothers,  for  this  or  other  motives,  to  seek  fortune  out  of  the 
country.    In  the  pious  legacies  we  behold  the  individual  who  fears  that 
heaven  will  be  sold  at  a  disproportionate  price  for  the  work  of  winning  it 
for  him,  and  who  is  still  dominated  by  the  same  principles  of  excessive 
aooDomy  which  guided  confirmations  and  general  inquiries.     Up  to  the 
end  of  life  Alfonso  retained  the  grasping  character  and  desires   for 
power  which   are  revealed  to  us  by  the  principal  acts  of  his  reign- 
A  few  months    before    his  death    he  gave  testimony  of   how  much 
these  passions  were  rooted  in  his  character.     The  total  of  the  diplomas 
referred  to  discovers  not  only  the  former  propensities  of  the  prince  for 
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absolute  dominion,  but  also  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  landed 
property,  no  doubt  improper  in  a  spirit  who  already  foresaw  the 
approach  of  death;  moreover  that  when  recompensing  his  domestics 
he  accepted  from  them  rich  gifts  for  the  concessions  and  favours 
which  he  himself  confesses  were  due  to  them  for  their  long  and  valued 
services. 

We  have  been  severe  towards  Alfonso  II. ;  we  will  not,  however,  be 
unjust.     The  vague  dispositions  of    his  testament  in  regard  to  the 
regency  during  the  minority  of  Sancho  must  necessarily  bear  evil  con- 
sequences.     By  entrusting  generally  to  vassals   the  Crown  and  the 
administration  of  the  State  he  opened  a  wide  field  to  ambition  and 
quarrels,  in  view  that  it  was  impossible  to  divide  supreme  authority 
among  so  many.     But  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  King  to  prevent  it  f 
His  consort  D,  Urraca  had  died  (November,  1220),  leaving  three  sous 
and  one  daughter — Sancho,  Alfonso,  Ferdinand,  and  Eleonor— of  whom 
the  eldest  was  still  a  child  ;  his  brothers  were  absent  from  the  kingdom, 
and  his  sisters,   besides  being  discontented,  were  not  called  by  the 
political  traditions  of  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  heavy  charge  of  tutors  to  the  heir  of  the  throne.    The 
same  could  be  said  of  his  illegitimate  brothers,  and  even  of  the  latter 
there  remained  in  Portugal  only  Rodrigo  Sanches.     There  was  no  one, 
therefore,  in  the  country  who  possessed  the  right  by  preference  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  to  entrust  the  protection  of  the  King  and 
kingdom  to  the  loyalty  of  the  nobles  (ricoa  homena)  was  a  necessity, 
although  this  position,  difficult  and  sad,  might  have  resulted  from  the 
selfish  and  exclusive  character  of  Alfonso  II.,  and  had  arisen  from  his 
former  policy.    In  truth,  the  Court  officials  and  the  ministers  accustomed 
to  government  affairs,  possessing  the  means  of  governing,  and  personally 
influential  on  account  that  at  ail  times  the  ministers  of  princes  and 
their  confidants  exercise  a  great  party^  were  those  who  most  likely 
would  obtain,  or  rather  maintain  the  power ;  but  even  supposing  that 
others  of  the  nobility  or  prelates  should  not  dispute  it,  which  would 
be  only  too  probable,  would  these  have  sufficient  power  or  prestige  to 
make  themselves  obeyed  ?  And  would  not  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
judged  themselves  defrauded  by  the  administrative  providences  of 
Alfonso  II.,  take  advantage  of  the  attempt  to  repair  the  evil  done  to 
them?      These  were  the   problems  which  the  death  of    the   King 
suscitated,  and  of  which  in  part  the  reign  of  Sancho  II.  was  the  deplorable 
solution. 
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It  woold  be  uxmeoessary  to  collect  together  in  substance  the  events 
narrated   in    the   present    Book,   or  give  our  final  opinion  of    the 
character  of  the  grandson  of  Alfonso  I.,  and  on  the  historic  importance 
of  his  government,  in  order  that  the  reader  should  appraise  both  points. 
The  policy  of  this  prince  is  so  significative  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
construe  it  in  two  diverse  ways — a  legislator,  because,  almost  without 
exception,  his  laws  all  tend  towards  strengthening  royal  power.     The 
first  of  all  was  the  solemn  declaration  that  in  him  was  inherent  the 
mipreme  judicial  magi&trature,  and  that  judges  were  no  more  than  his 
representatives.    We  have  seen  how  the  other  manifestations  of  his  spirit, 
his  own  spontaneous  acts,  always  reproduced  the  great  idea  which  guided 
him.     Timid  in  a  foreign  war,  he  was  daring  and  firm  against  home 
resistance  tending  to  curtail  his  authority  or  wound  fiscal  interests. 
Speaking  absolutely,  the  general  confirmations,  and  the  inquiries  upon 
the  state  of  public  finance,  represented  the  idea  of  organisation  and 
order ;  but  if  we  note  the  circumstances  under  which  the  nation  still 
found  itself,  the  motives  which  had  produced  them,  and  the  laxity  in 
following  out  the  former  system  of  imparting  force  and  energy  to  the 
people  by  means  of  municipal  institutions,  it  is  right  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  these  and  other  analogous  providences  tended  to  demonstrate 
the  impulses  of  personal  interest  rather  than  the  wish  to  constitute 
and  organise  civil  society.     Alfonso  was  gifted  with  two  great  qualities, 
economy  and  governing  power,  even  to  excess ;  but  these  gifts  were  far 
from  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  times,  while  previous  events  prove 
that  the  efforts  of  the  prince  to  render  the  throne  more  solid  and 
independent  were  of  little  effect. 

A  modem  historian  has  noticed  with  astonishment  the  small  number 
of  traditions  concerning  this  monarch  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  ancient  memoirs.  This  is  due  to  the  deficiency  of  the  brilliant 
qualities  which  distinguished  his  two  predecessors.  AJfonso  I.  was  a 
King  of  battles ;  Sancho  I.  was  likewise  a  warrior,  although  not  in  such  a 
high  degree,  but  he  was  the  King  of  the  people,  a  municipal  King. 
The  life  of  both  continued  to  cast  over  history,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  gleam  of  poetry,  because  national  sympathies,  while 
they  did  not  preserve  to  us  the  history  of  more  remote  ages,  yet,  at 
least,  they  preserved  a  symbol  in  the  general  tendency  of  traditions 
relating  to  each  King  of  the  first  dynasty ;  but  the  image  of  Alfonso 
II.,  as  a  prince  who  only  cared  for  himself,  his  power  and  his  coffers,  an 
cxoeUent  exactor  of  finance,  a  zealous  maintainer  of  the  power  and 
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prerogatives  of  the  Orown,  was  too  positive  and  severe ;  he  could  not 
bend  to  the  pliant  caprices  of  legendary  lore,  nor  fiJU  the  grandeur  dt 
its  poetry.  The  existence  of  a  nation  during  its  periods  of  infancy  and 
youth,  similarly  to  that  of  man  in  its  chUdhood  and  adolescence,  needs 
an  expansive  life  and  movement ;  it  requires  air,  and  light,  and  space. 
The  people  of  virgin  lands  are  warlike  and  turbulent,  and  therefore 
the  traditions  of  combats  are  those  which  more  fully  remain  rooted  in 
the  public  mind.  To  these  are  more  easily  associated  all  that  is  mar- 
vellous, and  which  nourish  the  credulity  of  the  people  and  their  national 
pride.  Thus  do  chronicles  spring  up,  half  history  and  half  fiction,  which 
become  purified  and  completed  during  the  more  mature  age  of  nations. 
Hence  a  prince  who  was  antagonistic  to  the  manner  of  existence  of  his 
subjects,  who,  moreover,  in  those  primitive  and  rude  times  entrusted  to 
the  barons  and  prelates  the  hard  profession  of  warfare,  who  retreated 
terror-stricken  on  beholding  the  flashing  of  swords,  who  in  the  mutual 
reaction  of  the  social  classes — a  dim  reaction,  it  is  true,  but  an  un- 
doubted one — only  sought  his  own  interests,  and  to  render  these 
interests,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  subservient  to  increasing  the  authority  of 
the  Crown ;  such  a  prince,  we  say,  was  a  contradiction,  an  anachronism 
in  the  midst  of  the  epoch,  and  the  generation  which  was  passing  away, 
and  the  one  which  was  rising,  must,  as  a  consequence,  forget  him.  Fcnr 
this  reason  do  the  collectors  of  biographical  notes  concerning  the  lives 
of  ancient  kings,  on  examining  the  vague  and  incorrect  traditional 
memoirs  of  the  past,  scarcely  find  any  vestiges  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  II., 
with  the  exception  of  the  victory  of  Alcacer,  a  victory,  in  truth,  truly 
glorious,  but  which  really  cannot  be  ascribed  to  him. 
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Minority  of  Sanoho  II.^Gonventions  with  the  clergy  and  the  Infantas  Theresa 
Banoha,  and  Branca — ^Bands  of  the  nobility — Turbulent  state  of  the  king- 
dom— Attempt  to  renew  the  conquest  of  the  Gharb — Political  situation  of 
AndaluB — Progress  of  the  Castiilian  and   Leonese  arms — The   southern 
frontiers  of  Portugal  —  Expedition  against  Elvas—Intemal  peace  com- 
mences to  be  established— Accession  of  Gregory  IX.   to  the   Pontifical 
throne — Deplorable  state  of  the  Portuguese  Church— Legacy  of  John  de 
AbbcTille  to  the  Peninsula — His  efforts  to   consolidate   public   order— 
Marriage  of  the  Infanta  D.  Leonor  to  the  Prince  Waldemar  of  Denmark — 
Departure  of  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso  to  France—Sancho  dedicates  himself 
to  repeopltng  the  kingdom — ^Events  in  Gastille  and  Leon,  and  revolts  against 
the  Saracens — ^Elvas  and  Jurumenho  are  permanently  occupied — Death  of 
Alfonso  IX.,  and  its  consequences— Peace  treaty  between  Sancho  n.  and 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Gastille— War  between  the  Grown  and  the  clergy 
zeoommences — The   Monarchy  and   Theocracy — Opposition   of   the  two 
principles — Gontentions  with  the  Bishop  of  Lisbon — ^Internal  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom— Gontinuation  of  the  conquests  beyond.the  Goadiana— 
Moora  and  Serpa  are  reduced — Gonduct  of  Sancho  in  relation  to  the 
deigy— Bome   hesitates^Designs    and    moyements   of     the   prelates — 
Grieranoes  of  the  Ghurch  of  Oporto — ^Death  of  the  Bishop  Martin  Bodrigues 
— ^He  is  succeeded  by  Peter  Salvadores — The  taking  of  Aljustrel — ^Military 
reputation  of  Sancho  in  regard  to  Gregory  IX.— Silvestre  Godinho,  the 
sacoessor  of  Estevam  Scares — Ghange  of  courtiers  in  the  Portuguese  Gourt — 
Probable  causes  and  consequences— Abuses  of    the   privileged  classes — 
Weakness   of   royal   authority— Advantages    of   the   clergy— The    strife 
with  the  Crown  continues— Brutal  acts  of  the  Infante  Ferdinand  de  Serpa 
—Providences  of  Gregory  IX. — ^The  King^heeitates  and  yields— Last  cam- 
paigns of  Sancho  against  the  Saracens — Conquests  on  both  sides  of  the 
Guadiana    Preparations  for  an  important  expedition  by  sea  and  land — 
Events  in  Bome — ^Administrative  anarchy  in  Portugal — Union  of  Sancho 
with  Meda  Lopes  de  Haro — Death  of  Gregory  IX. — Election  of  Innocence 
IV. ,  and  departure  from  Italy — First  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  prelates 
to  overthrow  the  King — ^Members  of  theHoyal  family — Progress  of  the  con- 
spiracy— Sancho  is  deprived  of  his  government  by  the  Pope — Arrival  of 
the  Infante  D.  Alfonso,  Count  de  Bologna,  in  Portugal — Civil  war — Inter- 
vention of  Gastille— Sancho  retires  to  Toledo— His  death — Conclusion. 

Cu>UDT  and  melancholy  rose  the  dawn  of  the  reign  of  Sancho  II. 
The  political  system  of  the  ministers  and  private  counsellors  of  the 
deceased  King  was  hased  o    jealousy  of  power,  and  in  the  feverish 
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avarice  which  characterised  the  reign  of  Alfonso  II.  It  would  in  our 
day  be  impossible  to  define  how  far  the  influence  of  the  Chancellor 
Gongalo  Mendes,  of  the  Major-domo  Pedro  Annes,  and  of  Master 
Vincent,  the  Dean  of  Lisbon,  and  other  courtiers  had  swayed  the  acts 
of  the  deceased  King  as  regards  the  rights  of  the  nobility ;  but  how  far 
their  counsels  contributed  in  the  contentions  with  the  clergy  we  can 
without  temerity  infer  that  they  were  unaware  of  the  repeated  efforts 
of  the  King  to  advance  his  interests  at  the  cost  of  the  nobility.  If, 
however,  this  was  the  case,  their  opinions  and  counsels  found  good 
ground  wherein  to  germinate,  grow,  and  fructify ;  they  found  audacity 
and  perseverance  in  the  head  of  the  State  to  reduce  to  effect  the  alien 
thought,  and  to  consecrate  by  royal  sanction  the  facts  which  might 
spring  from  this  thought.  But  now  things  had  changed.  The  new 
King  was  too  youthful,  and  did  not  impress  on  the  acts  of  his  tutors 
and  ministers  the  moral  force  'of  his  own  will.  Historians  scorn  or 
controvert  a  simple  fact,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  like  the  link  or 
origin  of  the  chain  of  circumstances  which  prepared  the  fall  of  our 
unhappy  prince — ^the  fact  of  his  minority.  They  imagine  him  already 
a  man  when  succeeding  to  Alfonso  II.,  thus  rendering  themselTes 
incompetent  to  properly  appraise  the  character  of  Sancho,  since  they 
render  him  liable  for  what  was  only  the  necessary  consequence  of 
circumstances.  The  new  King  was,  it  is  generally  supposed,  about 
thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  inherited  the  crown,  although  the 
precise  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  it.  certainly  was  not  before 
the  last  months  of  the  year  1209,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  various 
documents  of  that  time ;  nevertheless,  some  historians  say  that  he  was 
three-and-twenty. 

Hence  the  individuals  who  had  exercised  most  influence  and  power 
during  the  government  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  noblemen  who  filled  the 
most  important  government  posts  in  the  State,  and  the  private  oounseflors 
of  the  late  King,  virtually  continued  invested  with  supreme  authority, 
which  only  in  name  belonged  to  the  prince  in  his  minority;  hence  the 
free  will  of  the  latter  must  be  held  alien  to  the  events  of  the  first 
years  of  his  public  life.  As  we  have  seen,  the  administrative  system 
of  the  preceding  reign  necessarily  generated  unpleasantness  among 
the  nobility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contentions  with  the  clergy  were 
not  yet  definitely  terminated,  and  the  implacable  Stephen  Soares 
refused  his  consent  to  afford  ecclesiastical  burial  to  Alfonso  IL,  since 
he  had  died  before  the  sentence  of  excommunication  had  been  raised. 
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The  kingdom  was  under  the  han  of  inteFdiction,  and  these  canonical 
censures  e2ctended  to  the  very  tutors  of  the  King,  the  justices  of  the 
kingdom — ^in  a  word,  all  agents  in  the  persecution  made  to  the  clergy*^ 
The  TTifft-TitMii  Theresa,  Sancha,  and  Branca  also  complained  of  offences 
the  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  hut  were  such  that  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon, 
their  protector,  judged  it  lawful  to  retain  the  Castle  of  Chaves,  which 
he  had  taken  possession  of  during  the  last  war,  under  pretext  of 
obtaining  the  reparation  due  to  the  Infantas.  The  situation  was 
becoming  serious  for  the  barons  and  Court  officials,  now  that  the  chief 
of  the  State  was  a  child  prince ;  hence  it  became  a  question  of  supreme 
importance  to  arrange  these  dangerous  contentions,  which  they  could 
neither  sustain  nor  resolve  without  concessions  more  or  less  dis- 
advantageous to  royal  authority,  or  rather  to  their  own. 

Sancho,  being  acknowledged  King,  was  conducted  to  Lisbon,  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  ministers  was  to  seek  the  favour  of  the  Order  of 
the  Temple  by  conferring  benefits.  After  this  the  Court  was  transported 
to  Goimbra,  to  arrange  the  definite  pacification  of  the  clergy,  and  to  fix 
for  once  and  all  the  respective  Crown  rights  of  the  Infantas  D.  Theresa, 
D.  Bancha,  and  D.  Branca.  The  facts  which  had  impelled  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Braga  to  sustain  a  deadly  war  agarost  his  prince  were  twofold 
— the  first  personally  concerned  the  prelate,  the  other  the  clergy  in 
general.  The  first  act  was  to  examine  the  damage  done  to  monasteries 
and  churchee,  in  order  to  repair  them,  and  the  renowned  Sueiro  Gomes, 
the  Prior  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  the  Archdeacon  of  Braga,  and  the 
Chantre  of  Lisbon,  individuals  probably  chosen  by  Stephen  Soares  him- 
self, were  appointed  to  effect  this  examination,  pledging,  under  oath  to 
the  barons  of  the  Court  and  to  the  King  himself,  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  commission.  It  was  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  prince, 
that  six  thousand  Portuguese  morabUinoa  should  be  paid  to  the  Arch- 
bishop in  satisfaction  of  the  evils  done  by  Alfonso  IL  to  In'm  and  to 
his  chapter,  the  Court  pledging  itself  to  reconstruct  the  buildings  apper- 
taining to  the  Metropolitan  which  had  been  destroyed.  Thirty 
thousand  morahitinoSf  and  a  reserve  sum  of  twenty  thousand  more, 
which,  meanwhile,  would  be  kept  in  Sancta  Cruz  do  Coimbra,  were 
assigned  as  indemnifications  which  the  three  arbitrating  commissioners 
might  judge  should  be  given  to  the  churches  and  monasteries  damaged. 
The  ministers  likewise  boimd  themselves,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  their 
pupil,  to  punish  all  noblemen,  magistrates,  and  all  other  persons  who 
might  have  defrauded  the  Archbishop  and  his  see,  specifying,  among 
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others,  as  expiatory  victims  ofTered  to  the  odium  of  Stephen  Soares, 
Pedro  GkiTcia  and  Bodrigo  Nunes,  who  were  adherents  of  the  late  King. 
While  thus  were  pledged  to  the  persecution  the  agents  of  the  Crown, 
the  tutors  of  Sancho  submitted  to  the  Archbishop,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oporto,  to  the  treasurer  of  Braga,  and  to  all  others  of  the  same  party, 
any  offence  done  to  the  young  monarch  or  to  his  father  during  the  former 
discords.     In  compensation  Stephen  Soares  promised  that  as  soon  as  he 
should  receive  the  six  thousand  assigned  he  would  raise  the  general  ban 
of  interdiction  over  the  kingdom,  and  allow  Christian  burial  to  the 
remains   of  Alfonso  II.,  and  would    absolve  from  all  censures   and 
excommunications  imposed  by  him  or  by  the  Pope  upon  any  councils, 
places,  and  secular  or  ecclesiastical  persons,  against  whom  they  had  been 
fulminated,  forgiving  the  offences  received  by  the  King  or  by  his  party. 
Those,  however,  who  had  violated  the  interdiction  by  giving  Christian 
burial  to  the  excommunicated  were  to  be  disenterred,  and  be  then 
buried  in  a  proper  manner,  in  order  that  they  should  receive,  as  soon  as 
asked  for,  authentic  instruments  of  absolution,  the  Archbishop  agreeing 
finally  to  resign  into  the  hands  of  Sancho  the  apostolic  letters  and  other 
docimients  relative  to  the  censures  impetrated  from  Home. 

A  concord  effected  under  these  conditions  affords  us  a  sad  idea  of 
the  former  confidants  of  the  late  King,  were  it  not  for  the  difficult 
position  in  which  they  were  placed,  the  perils  of  which  they  wished  to 
minimise  at  any  cost.  Stephen  did  not  make  any  covenant;  he 
humbled  his  inveterate  enemies.  What  did  he  in  reality  concede  ?  He 
forgave  the  damages  received,  if  they  paid  him  for  them :  he  would 
forget  injuries  if  those  who  had  grieved  him  were  punished,  particularly 
two  of  the  offenders,  and  the  punishment  assigned  by  him.  From  this 
general  condition,  which  was  counselled  by  vengeance,  neither  nobles, 
nor  magistrates,  nor  any  other  offenders  whatsoever  were  excepted, 
while  at  the  same  time  all  adherents  of  the  party  of  the  prelate 
were  secured  from  impunity,  no  matter  what  might  be  their  attempts 
against  the  Crown. 

At  that  juncture  was  also  treated  the  settlement  of  the  position  of 
the  Infantas  Theresa,  Sancha,  and  Branca.  It  was  at  length  arranged 
that  D.  Theresa  and  D.  Sancha  should  continue  sharing  together  the 
seigniority  of  Alemquer,  which  would,  however,  at  their  death  retazn 
to  the  Crown ;  Montemor  and  Esgueira  to  belong  exclusively  to  D. 
Theresa,  and  afterwards  to  D.  Branca,  at  whose  death  Montemor  should 
return  to  the  Crown,  while  Esgueira  would  remain  in  perpetuity  to  the 
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Monasteiy  of  LorvSo.    From  the  nature  of  prestimonies,  by  which  the 
>iseigmority  of  the  two  castles  bequeathed  as  inheritance  by  Sancho  I.  to 
his  two  daughters  was  thus  changed,  they  were  to  receive  annually 
four  thousand  nwrdbUiiios,  which  were  computed  to  be  the  rents  of  the 
Castle  of  Torres  Yedras,  whether  the  rents  should  amount  to  more  or 
less,  excepting  the  revenues  of  the  head  governorship,  which  would  be 
received  by  the  vassal  holding  the  castle  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
and   who  could  be  changed  whenever  they  might  desire.    Various 
contingencies  were  provided  against,  such  as  the  marriage  or  widow- 
hood of  D.  Branca,  in  such  a  manner  that  in  neither  case  the  Infantas 
or  the   Crown  should  be  defrauded.     Should  D.  Branca  wed  out  of 
Portugal,  and  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  D.  Theresa,  Sancho  would  then 
-appoint  the  governor  or  pretor  of  the  castle  which  the  said  Infanta 
should  succeed  to  by  the  death  of  her  sister ;  but  this  election  was 
limited  to  eight  noblemen  named  by  D.  Branca.     This  was  a  species  of 
security  to  assure  its  future  possession  to  her.     It  was  also  promised,  in 
the  name  of  the  prince,  to  maintain  the  charters  lately  given  to  the  in< 
habitants  of  the  two  towns,  to  sustain  the  revolt,  and  to  forget  their 
having  declared  in  favour  of  the  Infantas,  who  bound  themselves  to 
send  them  in  the  army  when  the  army  should  be  commanded  personally 
by  the  King,  or  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  the  enemy,  when  the 
neighbouring  towns  should  be  summoned.     It  was  likewise  declared 
that  the  two  councils  should  accompany  the  others  on  the  occasion  of 
erecting    fortifications    or    sap   work,  and    that  the  King's  coin  be 
current  in  Montemor  and  Alemquer.     Lastly,  the  donations  made  by 
the  Infantas  on  both  sides  being  approved  of,  they  were  inhibited  by 
this  contract  from  alienating  anything  further.    The  care  and  solemnity 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  impart  to  this  contract  proper  firmness,  in 
order  to  avoid  in  future  any  motive  for  renewing  the  former  deplorable 
contentions,  depicts  vividly  the  customs  and  ideas  of  those  times,  and 
we  should  deprive  the  reader  of  an  instructive  narrative  were  we  to 
omit  its  description.    The  youthful  prince,  who  could  scarcely  value  the 
importance  of  the  act  he  was  practising,  was  the  first  to  pledge  himself 
by  oath  to  preserve  loyally  the  concord,  by  solemn  promises  (omaguim), 
that   as  soon  as  he  attained   his  majority,   or  legal  age,  he  would 
oonfirm   it,    and,    moreover,    compel    his    successor    to     accept    it. 
After  the  King  five  rioo8  hometie  also   pledged  themselves  by  oath, 
among  these  being  the  two  first  officers  of  the  Court,  the  Major-domo, 
and  the  First  Ensign,  that  so  long  as  they  continued  vassals  to  the  Crown 
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tbey  would  observe,  without  mental  reservation,  the  provisions  of  that 
concord,  and  compel  the  King  and  his  successors  to  observe  them. 
Whichever  of  these  should  die,  or  cease  to  be  a  vassal  in  Portugal, 
would  be  superseded  by  another  noble,  chosen  by  the  Infantas,  who 
would  take  upon  himself  the  same  charge.  In  the  hypothesis  of  any 
breaking  of  sworn  faith  on  the  part  of  the  King,  should  after  the  term 
of  thirty  days  the  fault  not  be  repaired,  after  another  term  of  thirty 
days  the  five  barons  would,  in  virtue  of  their  homage,  constitute  them- 
selves prisoners  of  the  Infantas,  or  of  any  of  the  surviving  three,  under 
pain  of  being  held  as  perjurors,  traitors,  and  rebels,  in  the  same  way  as 
he  who  might  deliver  up  the  castle  or  put  the  King  to  death,  who  was 
their  master.  These  self -same  oaths  and  pledges,  under  similar  conditions, 
were  entered  into  by  five  Leonese  barons  on  the  part  of  the  ^bif antas ; 
among  them  the  bastard,  Martin  Sanches. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Leon,  required 
sureties,  the  first  of  vassals  of  the  Portuguese  Crown,  the  other  for  the 
Infantas,  to  take  the  intimation  in  case  of  a  rupture  on  either  side,  to 
the  five  respective  sureties,  and  also  to  return  to  save  them,  it  being 
only  necessary  to  announce  this  rupture  to  the  Court  where  these  five 
barons  belonged  to,  who  were  responsible,  although  they  might  not 
reside  there.  The  councils  of  Montemor,  of  Alemquer,  Coimbra,  and 
Santarem  were  called  to  intervene  in  this  solemn  pact,  the  two  first  as 
sureties  of  Theresa,  Sancha,  and  Branca,  the  two  last  as  sureties  for 
Sancho.  It  was  finally  declared  that  the  nomination  of  the  governors 
of  the  two  castles  which  were  the  objects  of  the  contention  should  rest 
with  the  Infantas,  but  they  were  to  be  chosen  from  among  nobles  of 
high  lineage,  and  pledge  themselves  to  the  King  to  execute  all  the 
articles  of  the  convention,  the  dwellers  in  Montemor  and  Alemquer 
pledging  to  proceed  to  a  foreign  war,  or  accept  peace,  with  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom.  Thus  terminated  for  good  the  discord  which  had  been 
continued,  more  or  less  violently,  for  more  than  twelve  years. 

The  reparation  for  material  damages  was  already  secured  to  the 
clergy,  but  that  body  laboured  to  forewarn  future  ones,  to  restore  the 
immunities  and  the  rights  attributed,  as  well  as  the  privileges  formerly 
obtained  from  the  princes.  There  are  some  existing  Acts  which  are  said 
to  have  been  made  on  that  occasion  between  the  ministers  or  tutors  of 
Sancho  and  the  Archbishop  Stephen  Scares,  as  representative  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  relative  to  the  limits  of  royal  authority  in  regard  to 
the    Church.      But   whether  these  Acts  have  reached  us  in  their 
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primitive  integrity,  or  whether  they  be  even  genuine,  we  cannot 
definitely  affirm,  although  thay  have  been  received  as  such  by  all 
writers.  Nothing,  however,  was  more  natural  than  that  the  ecclesias- 
tical State  should  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  to 
obtain  advantageous  concessions ;  and  even  in  the  supposition  that  these 
Acts  were  not  genuine,  or  even  erroneous,  it  is  not  credible  that  the 
victorious  Metropolitan  would  be  satisfied  with  only  pecuniary  in- 
demnification, abandoning  the  questions  of  jurisdiction  an4  immunity, 
to  which  he  had  sacrificed,  for  more  than  three  years,  wealth,  the 
country,  and  peace,  in  a  violent  strife  with  the  Crown.  The  conditions 
which  were  said  to  be  laid  down  in  Ooimbra,  between  the  King  and  the 
prelate,  were,  that  the  King  should  continue  to  receive  the  procurations, 
or  eolhetaSf  in  cathedrals  whenever  he  visited  them,  but  without  the  * 
oppression  employed  by  the  collectors  of  finance ;  that  no  vassal  give 
tenancy  or  sell  to  churches ;  that  the  causes  over  parish  properties  or  of 
monasteries  should  be  tried  before  the  bishops  or  local  ecclesiastical 
judges,  the  Kmg  only  intervening  in  case  of  refusal  of  justice,  and  not 
from  wishing  to  judge  the  litigation  in  question  by  the  magistrates ; 
the  King  to  defend  at  once  the  clergy  and  the  Church  on  being  required 
to  do  so  by  the  prelates;  to  remit  any  rents  which  might  be  due 
from  the  bishoprics  belonging  to  him,  making  due  inquiries  in  regard 
to  those  which  might  be  doubtful  ones ;  not  to  take  possession  of  the 
rents  from  vacant  sees ;  not  to  send  to  monasteries  and  parishes  birds, 
dogs,  men,  or  horses,  to  be  there  supported ;  not  to  interpose  in  the 
punishments  imposed  on  ecclesiastics  who  were  incorrigible,  whether 
seculars  or  regulars,  subjects  of  the  bishop,  excepting  in  civil  questions; 
to  remedy  the  results  of  the  inquiries  ordered  by  his  father  on  Crown 
lands  relatively  to  the  churches;  and,  finally,  the  men  in  power  not  to 
effect  damage  or  violence  in  the  churches,  either  to  individuals  or  pro- 
perties belonging  to  them. 

Such  were,  as  it  is  affirmed,  the  conditions  in  favour  of  the  clergy 
imposed  by  Stephen  Scares.  Historians  have  left  us  in  almost  total 
darkness  concerning  the  events  that  occurred  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  reign  of  Sancho,  or  else  they  saw  nothing  but  the  ordinary 
movement  of  a  kingdom  at  peace.  Accustomed  to  lengthened  quarrels 
with  ecclesiastical  bodies,  particularly  with  Stephen  Scares,  the  tutors  of 
Sancho  had  yielded  to  necessity,  obtaining  a  momentary  pacification  at 
the  expense  of  large  concessions ;  but  these  forced  concessions  not  only 
irritated  them,  but  brought  on  new  collisions,  which  in  a  short  time 
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broke  out  violently  with  the  Metropolitan  and  Sueiro,  Bishop  of 
Lisbon.  The  motives  for  these  discords  naturally  must  be  the  usual  ones,, 
although  the  pretext  for  this  particular  one  is  unknown,  but  the  course 
taken  by  the  ministers  was  certainly  imprudent.  In  order  to  avenge 
themselves,  the  prelates  had  not  only  the  threats  of  Rome  to 
fly  to,  but  likewise  they  possessed  the  elements  of  disorder  which 
were  brooding  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  powerful  lever  of  an  ambitious 
and  discontented  nobility.  In  view  of  the  turbulent  and  daring 
character  of  the  two  prelates,  particularly  of  the  Archbishop,  it  is  lawful 
to  believe  that  it  was  they  who  impelled,  at  least  in  part,  the  anarchy 
which  was  developed  amid  the  barons  of  the  north,  and  which  for  years 
disturbed  the  throne. 

The  Mendes  de  Sousa,  who  from  the  time  when  they  made  peace 
with  Alfonso  II.  had  preserved  in  the  Court  the  brilliant  position  due  to 
the  importance  of  their  family,  had  intervened  in  the  acts  tending  to 
secure  to  the  heir  of  the  throne  peace  with  the  clergy  and  with  the 
Infantas.  That  between  these  and  Peter  Annes  de  Novoa,  the  Major- 
domo,  and  other  adherents  of  the  late  King  there  did  not  exist  sincere 
friendship,  is  taught  us  from  experience  in  political  matters.  These 
had  for  a  long  time  belonged  to  diverse  parties,  hence  past  aversions 
could  not  for  certain  become  converted  into  affection.  Besides  which, 
the  head  of  the  Sousas,  €ron9alo  Mendes,  remembered  that  Peter  Annes 
was  invested  with  the  highest  office  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been 
held  by  himself  and  his  father  before  him.  Should  the'  Major-domo,  a 
minister  of  State  accustomed  to  business  and  united  by  identity  of 
opinions  and  interests  to  the  Chancellor  and  Dean  of  Lisbon,  acquire 
the  same  influence  on  the  tender  spirit  of  the  prince  that  both  had  had 
over  that  of  his  father,  the  bulk  of  the  nobility,  at  whose  head  stood  the 
Sousas,  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the  reparation  of  the  offences 
suffered,  whether  during  the  epoch  of  the  confirmations  or  in 
consequence  of  the  inquiries  of  1220.  Of  the  other  noblemen  who  held 
tenancies  in  the  various  districts  of  the  kingdom,  the  most  notable 
among  those  who  followed  the  Court  were,  besides  the  five  sons  of  the 
Count  D.  Mendo,  Gongalo,  Garcia,  Bodrigo,  Vasco,  and  Henry,  and  the 
Ensign-Major  Martin  Annes,  the  Lord  of  Bayonne,  Poncio  Alfonso,  and 
of  Lumiares,  Abril  Peres,  the  Lord  of  Soverosa,  Gil  Vasques,  Joao 
Femandes,  we  know  not  if  of  Lima  or  of  Biba  de  Yizella,  because  both 
existed  at  this  epoch,  and  both  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  Fernando 
Annes,  who  likewise  figures  in  the  diplomas  of  that  time,  as  well  as  D. 
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JoSo  PereB,  whose  home  or  family  was  not  distinguishable  amid  so 
many  individuals  of  that  name.  Incited,  perhaps,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Braga,  and  moreover  by  his  own  ambition,  these  powerful  barons,  with 
their  friends  and  relations,  leagued  themselves  against  Peter  Annes.  At 
least,  from  the  end  of  1223  and  three  following  years  the  former  Major- 
domo  and  the  clever  Dean  of  Lisbon  disappeared*  from  the  political 
scene.  The  principal  office  of  State  fell  successively  on  D.  Henry 
Mendes  and  his  eldest  brother,  D.  Gon^alo,  on  D.  JoSo  Femandes  de 
Vizella,  or  lima,  on  D.  Abril  Peres,  and  returned  again  to  D.  JoSo 
Femandes.  In  the  documents  expedited  at  this  period,  at  times 
appears  only  one  Baron  of  Portugal  as  constituting  the  whole  Curia,  at 
others  increasing  the  number  of  them,  but  almost  always  varying  the 
individuals,  and  the  Lord  of  Bayonne  being  the  one  who  less  often  for- 
sakes the  side  of  the  prince.  The  First  Ensign  Martin  Annes,  and  the 
Chancellor  Gon^alo  Mendes,  it  appears,  found  it  more  prudent  to  follow 
the  party  of  the  nobles  of  Alemdouro. 

Sancho,  as  we  believe,  was  taken  from  the  power  of  his  tutors,  and 
perchance  more  than  one  civil  war  was  due  to  the  strife  of  who  should 
exerciBe  power  and  influence  over  him.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
King  was  passing  from  hand  to  hand  like  a  treasure  violently  disputed. 
And,  in  effect,  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  conflicts  and  the 
assassinations  which  appear  among  the  nobility  at  this  epoch.  Mean- 
while the  party  of  Peter  Annes,  to  which  the  Dean  of  Lisbon  had  joined, 
did  not  altogether  die  out.  There  are  reasons  to  suspect  that  the 
favourites  of  Alfonso  II.  considered  themselves  as  the  centre  of  the 
gofvemment,  and  many  diplomas,  or  decrees,  sent  out  in  the  name  of 
Hancho  II.  were  solely  the  work  of  that  party.  It  would  be  useless 
to  history  were  we  to  vainly  attempt  to  f  oUow  the  phases  of  these 
parties  and  their  contentions.  What  is  due  to  history  is  to  indicate 
the  general  situation  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  results  of  this  situation. 
As  usually  happens,  the  most  skilful  or  the  most  powerful,  taking 
advantage  of  contrary  interest,  the  jealousy  of  other  barons,  the  family 
feuds,  and  the  covetousness  of  the  prelates,  successively  obtained  pre-  . 
ponderance.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  the  agitation  between  the  two 
parties,  an  incident  took  place  which  unexpectedly  offered  to  the  turbu- 
lent and  warlike  instincts  of  the  nobility  a  more  noble  and  useful  object 
than  civO  wars.  This  was  the  venture  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Saracens  of  Alemtejo,  in  which  our  youthful  monarch,  who,  on  entering 
his  seventeenth  year,  and  obtaining  his  emancipation,  gave  the  first  proof 
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of  prowess.  This  youth,  who  for  so  long  had  been  the  shuttlecock  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  whose  military  propensities,  as  time  manifested,  were 
more  worthy  of  his  grandfather,  Sancho  I.,  than  of  his  father,  Alfonso  II., 
must  have  smiled  at  the  thought  of  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  hLs 
own  soldiers  and  his  rural  knights,  to  assist  at  encounters  where  he 
would  cease  to  be  himself  the  prey  of  the  conqueror.  This  maiden 
spirit  aspired  to  enter  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  battle-field ;  at 
least,  facts  quickly  proved  how  little  he  feared  the  glorious  perils  of  war. 
Before  we  enter  into  the  narrative  of  the  campaigns  which  dis- 
tinguished the  youth  of  Sancho,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  not  only  the 
political  causes  which  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  conquests  along  the 
fix)ntiers  of  the  Gharb,  but  aJso  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  territories 
which  bordered  the  Gharb. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  following  that  of  the  death  of 
Alfonso  II.  the  Ameer  Al-Mostanser  died  in  Africa.  He  left  no  sons, 
and  the  Almohades  acclaimed  in  his  place  Abdu-1-Wahed,  the  brother 
of  AI-Manssor,  he  who  won  the  battle  of  Alaroos.  Murda  was  governed 
in  those  days  by  Abu-Mohammed,  son  of  Al-Manssor,  and  unde  to  the 
late  Ameer.  Abu-Mohammed,  judging  that  he  had  a  greater  right  to 
the  empire,  rose  up  against  Abdu-1-Wahed,  and  wrote  to  his  brothers, 
who  held  various  governing  posts  in  Spain,  and  then  Abu-1-Aala,  the 
Wali  of  Seville,  declared  for  him,  while  theWalis  of  Malaga  and  Granada 
secretly  promised  to  favour  him.  Suborning  the  Shieks  and  Wasin 
of  Morocco,  he  was  enabled  to  depose  Abdu-1-Wahed,  and  was  himself 
acclaimed  Ameer.  This  was  the  first  and  sinister  example  the 
Almohades  gave  of  the  deposition  of  their  prince,  and  was  like  the 
announcement  of  the  prompt  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Aladel,  the 
name  by  which  Abu-Mohammed  is  more  generally  known,  could  not, 
however,  obtain  the  peaceful  dominion  throughout  Andalus.  Ahn- 
Mohammed  Ibn  Abi  AbdaUah,  called  Al-Bayesi,  because  he  governed 
in  Baeza,  made  himself  independent  along  with  his  district,  taking  the 
surname  of  Adhdhafir,  and  remaining  master  not  only  of  Baeza,  bat 
likewise  of  Cordova  and  Jaen.  Aladel  sent  his  brother  Abu-l-Aala 
against  Al-Bayesi ;  but  he,  either  by  resisting  him  or,  as  some  say, 
making  him  retire  by  stratagem,  sought  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  III. 
of  Castille,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Christian  Eang  in 
Baeza,  Andujar,  and  Martos.  In  truth,  Adhdhafir  sought  a  protector 
sufficiently  formidable  to  protect  him  against  Aladel,  and  no  less 
dangerous  for  his  own  independence,  and  later  on  for  the  price  of  his 
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favour  the  Christian  prince  commenced  to  coerce  him.  Ferdinand 
was  ready  to  succour  powerfully  his  subject  or  ally.  In  that  year 
(1224)  the  King  of  Castillo  entered  into  the  districts  of  Ubeda  and 
Baeza,  leading  large  forces,  and  took  Quesada  after  much  slaughter  of 
its  defenders,  then  abandoned  it  when  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
marching  against  Jaen,  where,  after  various  devastations  and  the  ruin 
of  some  fortified  points  of  the  city,  returned  to  his  States  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  It  was  then  that  Al-Bayesi  coUeagued  with  him, 
and  gave  him  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  three  above-mentioned 
towns,  the  last  of  which,  Martos,  the  Christian  prince  garrisoned  its 
castle  with  knights  of  Calatrava.  In  the  following  year  the  army 
of  Ferdinand  III.  again  penetrated  into  Mussalman  territory,  and 
joining  the  troops  of  Adhdhafir,  proceeded  against  Seville.  Aladel, 
who  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  was  defeated,  and  fearing  lest  these 
misfortunes  might  make  him  lose  the  empire,  crossed  the  sea  to  save 
at  least  the  dominions  of  Africa.  Since  then  the  conquests  of 
Ferdinand  III.  in  Andaluz  rapidly  advanced,  not  only  through 
his  own  prowess,  but  also  on  account  of  the  advantages  which  the 
ambitions  and  quarrels  of  the  Almohade  Sheiks  afforded  him. 

Profiting  from  this  conjuncture,  and  perchance  forcibly  excited  to 
emulation  by  the  brilliant  advantages  obtained  by  his  son  Ferdinand  of 
Castilley  the  King  of  Leon  continued  the  war  with  the  idea  of  extending 
to  the  south  the  borders  of  his  own  States.     From  the  year  1218  or 
1219,  when  he  established  peace  with  the  son,  Alfonso  IX.  had  sucoes* 
flively  devastated  the  outskirts  of  Caceres,  and  obtained  through  his 
generals  the  victory  of  the  battle  of  Tejada,  and  prosecuted  his  deso- 
lating invasions  along  the  territories  of  modem  Spanish  Estremadura, 
which   falls  between  the  Tagus   and  the  Guadiana  to   the   east  of 
i^yper  Alemtejo.      Returning  from  one  of  these  expeditions  in  the  year 
1223,  he  prepared  to  turn  his  arms  especially  against  the  district  of 
BadajoK,  descending  from  Cima-Coa,  which  was  effectually  realised  in 
the  spring  of  1226.     This  movement  was  in  combination  with  the 
Portuguese  forces,  which  were  at  the  same  time  marching  upon  Elvas, 
oommanded  by  the  youthful  Sancho,  or  rather  by  the  former  General 
(Chief  Ensign)  of  the  royal  troops,  Martin  Annes,  and  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Braga.    The  arrival  in  Portugal,  at  the  end  of  1223,  of  Martin 
Sanches,  uncle  of  the  King,  and  one  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
Leonese  Court,  convinces  us  that  it  was  due  to  the  two  expeditions  pro- 
eooding  simultaneously,  as  a  contemporary  historian  also  observes. 

2  B 
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In  order  to  comprehend  the  difficultiee  and  the  advantages  of  an 
attempt  against  Elvas,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  state  of  the 
Portuguese  frontiers   towards  the  south-east.      During  the  reign  of 
Sancho   I.   towns  rose  up  along  upper  Alemtejo,  due  principally  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Military  Orders.      Montemor-o-Novo,  erected  and 
peopled  by  that  prince,  rendered  less  perilous  the  situation  of  Evora, 
placed  for  many  years  as   the   solitary  watch-tower  in   the  line  of 
Christian  conquests.     After  the  taking  of  Alcaoer  in  1217,  the  line  of 
frontiers  bending  to  the  centre  of  Alemtejo  towards  the  west  united  the 
three  capital  points  of  Evora,  Montemor,  and  Alcacer.    To  the  east, 
however,  of  Evora  the  Mussalman  dominion  extended  more  towards 
the  north.     The  towns  of  Jurumenha,  Elvas,  and  Badajoz,  all  strong- 
holds and  well  defended,  secured  to  the  Saracens  the  seigniority  of 
the  neighbouring  territories  between  the  actual  limits    of   Portugal 
and  Spain.     Towards  the  year  1218,  Alfonso  Telles,  a  powerful  and 
illustrious  knight  of  Leon  and  Castillo,  who  married  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Sancho  I.,  founded  on   the  frontiers  of  the  Moors  the 
stronghold  of  Albuquerque,  where  he  sustained  continual  wars  before 
the  incursions  of  Alfonso  IX.  had  advanced  as  far  as  these  places.     For 
the  space  of  seven  years  the  defenders  of  that  castle  retained  this  im- 
portant  stronghold  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  their  enemies,  these  efforts 
meriting  from  Pope  Honorius  III.  a  letter  in  the  year  1225,  addressed 
to  the  heads  of  the  Hospitallers  of  Spain,  in  which  he  enjoins  them 
never  to  refuse  aid  to  the  garrison  of  Albuquerque,  and,  moreover,  to 
afford  all  succour  besought,  notwithstanding  any  truces  made  with  the 
Infidels.     On  the  side  of  Portugal  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
thirteenth  century  no  vestiges  were  found  of  any  Christian  colonies 
below  MarvSo,  although  it  is  believed  that  the  Saracens  had  abandoned 
the  territory  to  the  east  of  the  towns  which  the  Military  Orders  were 
founding  between  the  Tagus  and  the  frontier  of  Alcacer,  Montemor,  and 
Evora.     On  the  side  of   Leonese  Estremadura  towered  Albuquerque, 
and  on  the  north  and  west  the  preceptories  and  convents  of  the 
Templars,  the  knights  of  Caiatrava,  and  the  SpatkarioB,     Hence  they 
were  easily  compelled  to  abandon  the  fortified  places  and  their  alcanas 
(villages)  which  existed  along  the  modem  district  of  Portalegre.     Nor 
is  it  improbable  that  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  II.  the 
Christian  dominion  should  have  extended  up  to  Arronches  by  the  efforts 
of  the  knights  of  the  various  orders  and  the  Portuguese  border  knights. 
Such  were  the  relative  positions  of  the  ChristiBn  and  MnanJmsn 
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States  to  the  west  of  Spain,  and  the  progress  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions  along  upper  Alemtejo.  The  Gospel  had  vanquished  the 
Koran ;  this  flying  conqueror  sped  on,  spreading  its  doctrines  over  the 
Andalu2,  and  the  Muasalmans,  possessed  by  their  blind  hatreds  and 
unbridled  ambitions,  were  subdividing  themselves  daily  more  and  more 
into  parties,  spilling  their  own  blood  in  torrents  while  disputing  over 
the  limbs  of  the  ghastly  corpse  of  the  Almohade  empire.  And  as 
though  the  castles  whose  gates  broke  down  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
Ijeonese  and  Castillian  axes  were  not  sufficiently  numerous,  and  as 
though  the  waving  aloft  of  the  standard  of  the  Gross,  unfurled  to  the 
w^inds,  had  not  already  substituted  in  the  watch-towers  of  their  number^ 
less  mosques  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  Almuedin,  the  chiefs  of  the 
bands,  the  Ameers  of  a  city  and  of  a  day,  were,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  melancholy  power,  summoning  the  terrible  Nazarenes  to  aid  them, 
delivering  up  to  these  their  strongholds,  and  with  the  object  of  oppress- 
ing their  adversaries,  would  allow  themselves  to  be  oppressed  by  their 
deadly  enemies,  and  in  order  to  be  masters,  made  themselves  slaves. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  the  people  who  sought  to  foUow  the  path  of  civil 
bands,  judged  itself  to  be  great  while  it  devoured  itself^  and  sang 
bymns  of  triumph  in  place  of  bitter  wailings. 

And  lest  Portugal  might  share  a  similar  fate,  it  was  expedient  to 
Tender  the  authority  of  the  prince  effective,  because  he  had  been,  up  to 
tiiat  time,  no  more  than  a  nominal  chief  of  the  State ;  and  this  could 
only  be  obtained  by  placing  the  youthful  monarch  at  the  head  of  a 
military  movement  against  the  Saracens,  and  opening  a  campaign  in 
which  the  barons  of  the  kingdom  should  all  be  united  together,  with 
their  respective  forces,  into  one  great  common  power,  to  which  would  be 
guided  the  national  troops  of  the  councils,  whose  prowess  had  been 
proved  a  few  years  previously,  in  the  battle  of  the  Kavas.  This  was 
the  only  position  Sancho  could  take  on  entering  man's  estate  and 
receiving  the  confirmation  of  the  crown  by  Honorius  III.  (1225),  in 
order  to  begin  to  exercise  his  free  will  and  assume  some  importance,  be 
4fc  king  in  reality,  and  not  in  name  only,  but  emancipated  from  the  tutor- 
ship in  which  he  had  been  kept  by  the  nobles.  The  general  affairs  of 
the  Peninsula  brought  to  a  head  the  necessity  of  war  with  the  Mussal- 
mans,  and  produced  in  Portugal  grave  internal  changes. 

The  undertakings  and  victories  of  Ferdinand  III.  had  echoed  far 
and  wide,  and  attracted  the  especial  attention  of  the  Pontiff,  who 
addressed  a  letter  of  congratulation  for  the  glory  of  the  Christian  arms, 
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and  encouraged  him  to  continue  constant  to  his  project,  and  not  to 
desist  from  combating  the  Infidels.  In  order  further  to  induce  the 
Oastmians  to  assist  the  prince  in  this  undertaking,  Honorius  nominated 
a  Le^te  in  Spain  (1225),  whose  principal  mission  was  to  encourage  the 
war.  As  his  colleagues,  were  appointed  the  Metropolitans  of  Oom- 
postella  and  Braga,  with  the  evident  intention  that  these  should 
likewise  endeavour  to  promote  an  analogous  movement  in  Leon  and 
Portugal. 

The  provisions  of  Honorius  were  not  in  vain.  Throughout  Spain 
was  heard  the  clanking  of  weapons.  While  Ferdinand  IIL  was 
penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Andalusia  in  the  spring  of  1226,  to  lay 
siege  to  the  powerful  Castle  of  Capiella,  an  undertaking  for  which  Albayesi 
afforded  him  all  kinds  of  ammunition  and  victualling,  Alfonso  IX., 
crossing  the  Tagus,  was  descending  to  the  side  of  Badajoz.  Meanwhile, 
in  Portugal,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  had  attained  to  move  the  people 
to  enter  into  that  species  of  general  crusade.  D.  Abril  Peres  and  D. 
JoSo  Fernandes,  the  former  General  of  the  royal  troops,  Martin  Annes, 
Ferdinand  Fernandes,  who,  it  appears,  was  the  last  who  ruled  the  prince, 
Gongalo  Mendes  de  Sousa,  and  many  others  of  the  principal  nobility 
accompanied  Sancho  II.  to  the  projected  undertaking,  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, may  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  Stephen  Scares. 

While  the  Leonese  troops  were  attacking  the  environs  of  Badajoi, 
the  Portuguese  army,  not  content  with  spreading  desolation  along  the 
neighbourhood  of  Elvas,  was  attacking  the  city  itself.  A  celebrated 
traveller  of  the  preceding  century,  describing  lelch,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Arabs,  tells  us  it  was  a  fortified  town,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
mountain,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  covered  with  rural  habitations 
and  bazaars  or  market-places.  Elvas  in  those  days  was  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women.  At  the  time  it  must  have  been  in  a  state  of 
decadence,  but  their  fortifications  were  evidently  in  existence,  since  the 
Portuguese  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance.  It  was  here  where  the 
monarch  gave  the  first  proofs  of  the  warlike  spirit  which  later  on  dis- 
tinguished him.  The  darkness  of  the  ages  has  concealed  to  us  the 
details  of  the  conquest  of  Elvas.  We  know,  however,  that  it  yielded  to 
the  fury  of  the  invaders.  Sancho  was  binding  the  traditions,  severed  so 
long,  of  the  race  of  Count  Henry.  In  this  youth  the  Portuguese 
warriors  at  length  beheld  the  image  of  the  hero  of  combats,  and  found 
in  bim  a  worthy  grandson  of  Alfonso  I.  Attacking  personally  the  waUs, 
Sancho  risked  his  life.     In  the  silence  and  the  solitude  [of  the  doistersy 
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for  the  space  of  six  centuries,  was  the  pale  parchment  preserved  which 
tells  us  of  Alfonso  Mendes  Sarracines,  a  loyal  knight,  who,  at  an  extreme 
personal  risk,  leaped  the  moats  to  save  his  prince*  Would  that  this 
soomf  ul  generation,  and  oftentimes  barbarian  in  the  midst  of  its  culture, 
not  destroy  the  fragUe,  weak  memoir  of  the  first  campaign  of  a  King  so 
lyrave,  yet  so  hapless ! 

After  devastating  the  neighbourhood  of  Badajoz,  Alfonso  IX. 
retomed  to  his  States,  and  the  Portuguese  army,  although  it  had 
derived  greater  advantage  from  that  simultaneous  expedition,  likewise 
retired  to  the  frontiers.  But  whether  owing  to  the  fortifications  of 
Qvas  having  remained  so  completely  ruined,  and  its  defence  or  pre- 
servation too  difficult  or  dangerous,  or  from  some  other  motives 
unknown  to  us,  the  town  was  abandoned,  and,  as  it  appears,  the 
dispersed  Mussalman  population  returned  to  their  desolated  homes  for 
some  time,  until  the  fear  of  the  raids  of  the  Christians  and  the  im- 
possibility of  resisting  compelled  them,  three  years  later,  to  quit  for 
ever,  not  only  Elvas,  but  also  various  other  strongholds  on  the  eastern 
district  of  upper  Alemtejo. 

The  two  years  which  followed  the  expedition  of  Elvas  (1227-1228) 
do  not  afford  us  any  records  of  new  attempts  against  the  Mussalmans  on 
the  side  of  Portugal ;  nevertheless,  the  internal  events  of  this  country 
were  of  grave  moment.  It  may  be  now  said  that  Sancho  began  to 
reign,  and  a  revolution,  which  passed  unknown  by  the  historians,  was 
verified  in  the  political  situation  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  conquest  of  Elvas,  Martin  Annes  had  resiuned  the  charge  of  chief 
of  the  army.  Master  Vincent,  who  was  formerly  so  bitterly  disliked  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  now  succeeded  Gon^alo  Mendes,  who  probably 
had  died,  to  the  important  post  of  Chancellor.  Evidently  the  two 
inveterate  enemies  had  become  momentarily  reconciled,  and  joined  D. 
JoSo  Femandes,  to  whom  D.  Abril  Peres  ceded  anew  the  title  of 
Major-domo.  On  the  other  hand,  Bodrigo  Mendes,  the  most  courteous 
and  active  of  the  brothers  Sousa,  was  ending  his  days,  and  necessarily 
weakened  his  party.  Hence  these  two  years,  during  which  Sancho 
became  firmly  established  on  his  throne,  were,  in  truth,  an  epoch  of  re- 
action against  the  reigning  anarchy,  a  reaction  which,  as  the  documents 
proved  to  us  later  on,  became  a  certain  stability,  but  which  did  not  last 
aafficiently  long  to  prevent  the  long  and  fatal  consequences  of  the  violent 
and  destructive  phases  through  which  the  nation  had  passed  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years. 
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Public  affairs  commenced  to  be  more  orderly,  and  royal  authority 
to  assume  a  certain  force,  due  to  the  example  of  erergy  and  valour 
which  the  prince  had  afforded  in  the  expedition  to  Alemtejo.  The 
government  was  gaining  stability,  but  the  reign  of  Sancho  was  destined 
to  encounter  continual  storms.  Necessarily,  after  the  state  in  which 
the  kingdom  had  been  for  so  long  a  period,  and  in  view  of  the 
barbarism  of  all  acts  of  power,  every  means  employed  to  order  the 
affairs  of  government  would  meet  with  resistance.  The  nobility, 
wearied  out  by  material  contentions,  and  deprived,  through  death  or 
through  joining  with  the  King,  of  its  most  important  individuals, 
naturally  would  yield  with  le6s  difficulty.  The  Church,  however,  kept 
in  reserve  its  more  powerful  arms  to  maintain  her  own  rights,  or  those 
she  held  as  such,  yet  there  remained  to  her  the  protection  of  Borne  and 
the  canonical  censures  to  defend  her  landed  wealth  and  the  comforts 
and  advantages  of  the  ecclesiastical  States. 

But  if  the  advisers  of  Alfonso  II.,  who  were  also  those  of  Sancho, 
linked  anew  the  line  of  political  traditions  of  the  Chancellor 
Julian,  preserved  by  his  successor,  Gon9alo  Mendes,  and  by  them, 
Martin  Eodrigues  found  also,  in  the  declining  years  of  his  life, 
the  strength  of  former  years  in  not  yielding  without  a  combat,  while 
an  unforeseen  accident  imparted  to  the  contentions  between  Church  and 
State  a  more  grave  aspect.  Honorius  III.  died  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1227.  This  Pontiff,  inferior  in  wisdom  and  capacity  to  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  was  dowered  with  a  character  which  might  be 
called  moderate  in  comparison  with  the  ardent,  imperious  genius  of 
Innocence  III.  After  some  hesitation  concerning  the  choice  of  successor 
to  Honorius,  the  votes  united  in  favour  of  Cardinal  Ugolino,  nephew 
of  Innocence  III.  Elected  Pope,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  IX. 
The  choice  was  adapted  to  the  difficulties  of  the  time,  the  pretensions  of 
Home,  and  to  the  weight  of  affairs  which  then  fell  to  pontiffs.  Gregory 
was  worthy  to  wear  the  tiara  of  his  uncle,  we  shall  not  say  to 
honour  it,  but  to  illustrate  and  enlarge  it.  Elevated  by  him  to  the 
cardinalate  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Ugolino  had  passed  eighty  yean, 
always  employed  in  missions  of  high  importance,  to  fulfil  which  he 
merited  the  full  meed  of  praise  from  the  Boman  Curia  for  the  skill, 
perseverance,  wisdom,  and  eloquence  which,  according  to  circumstancesy 
he  had  employed  to  bring  to  happy  issues  these  different  missions. 
Although  he  ascended  the  Pontifical  throne  at  an  advanced  age, 
Gregory  preserved  all  his  mental  faculties  in  their  full  energy,  and  to 
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the  Beverity  of  his  customs  was  due  his  bodily  robust  health.  As  soon 
as  he  was  invested  with  supreme  power,  the  new  Pope  manifested  in 
effect  how  far  his  doctrines  and  character  coincided  with  those  of  the 
haughty  Innocence  III.  The  grievances  of  the  clergy  of  Oporto,  coming 
from  a  Court  influenced  by  Stephen  Scares,  offered  a  fact  which  proved 
the  species  of  anarchy  produced  and  nourished  during  the  three  years  of 
the  minority  of  Sancho,  an  anarchy  which  was  not  limited  to  the 
nobility,  but  invaded  the  ecclesiastical  body,  and  enkindled  the  fire- 
brand of  discord  between  home  and  home,  between  prelate  and  prelate, 
cathedral  and  monastery,  and  Military  Orders  with  one  another. 
Singular  cases  of  such  varied  discords  are  afforded  to  us  by  documents 
at  yarious  times,  but  the  conjunction  of  them  all  constitutes  an  especial 
feature  of  this  deplorable  epoch.  Besides  the  civQ  wars  and  the 
intrigues  of  barons  and  prelates,  the  proceedings  of  these  latter  with 
the  monks  do  not  improve,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Honorius  III. 
The  Military  Orders  also,  taking  advantage  of  th^  tumultuous  situation 
of  the  kingdom,  disputed  one  with  another,  not  before  magistrates, 
but  sword  in  hand,  the  possession  of  properties  whose  dominion  was 
doubtful  Thus  the  Templars  wrested  from  the  bulwarks  the  cross  of 
the  Hospitallers,  which  marked  the  inheritances  they  considered  they 
▼ere  despoiled  by  them,  and  the  Hospital  retributed  the  Temple  in  the 
xame  manner.  Combats  were  entered  into  between  the  friars  and  the 
men-at-arms  of  their  respective  communities,  from  which  resulted 
wounds,  death,  and  then  revenges,  which  cut  down  more  and  more 
both  these  powerful  corporations. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grave  cares  which  occupied  the  spirit  of 
Gregory  IX.,  the  Pontiff  did  not  forget  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
Portuguese  Church.  Besides  the  providences  he  took  concerning 
the  diocese  of  Oporto,  he  expedited  other  bulls  tending  to  repress 
what  he  judged,  from  the  proceedings  of  prelates  and  the  officers  of  the 
Crown,  to  be  contrary  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  clergy.  But 
these  Apostolic  letters  did  not  appear  to  him  sufficient.  Besides  this, 
the  afiairs  of  the  Spanish  Church,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word, 
required  in  those  States  the  presence  of  an  active,  intelligent,  and 
experienced  man,  who  would  arrange  things  on  the  basis  of  the  severe 
discipline  which  the  Pontiff  desired  to  maintain.  John  of  Abbevillu, 
the  Cardinal  of  Saint  Sabine  and  former  Archbishop  of  Besan9on,  was 
ft  prekte  held  by  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  to  be  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  the  Apostolic  See,  on  account  of  his  virtue   and  lofty 
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intellectual  gifts.  This  individual  was  chosen  by  Pope  Gregoiy  IX.  to 
be  his  Legate  in  the  various  kingdoms  of  Christian  Spain,  and  especially 
in  Portugal,  to  which  he  proceeded  at  once  by  sea.  On  arriving  at 
Lisbon,  the  Cardinal,  whose  activity  and  good  intentions  facts  proved, 
at  once  commenced  his  efforts  to  improve  the  position  of  the  clergy,  by 
reforming  and  at  the  same  time  providing  the  needs  for  Divine  worship. 
Deficient  of  pastors,  the  people  in  crowds  rushed  to  the  Legate, 
beseeching  him  with  tears  to  establish  new  parishes;  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  the  colleges  and  monasteries  to  introduce  useful  reforms. 
He  was  a  man  of  severe  doctrines  concerning  the  immunity  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  in  general  all  that  related  to  moral 
duties;  and  notwithstanding  his  prudent  character,  which  facts  and 
the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  induce  us  to  attribute  to  him,  he 
manifested  himself  inexorable  against  those  who  did  not  change  their 
way  of  proceeding  in  these  matters,  and  bringing  down  the  weight  of 
canonical  censures  upon  those  guilty  of  incestuous  marriages,  of  robbing 
churches,  and  all  other  disorders  which  the  unbridled  state  of  society 
for  so  many  years  had  necessarily  produced.  And  while  John  of  Abbe- 
ville essayed  to  repair  the  moral  evils  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  Parliament, 
or  solemn  Curia,  convoked  in  Coimbra  towards  the  end  of  1228,  a 
reunion  which,  perchance,  was  due  to  his  influence,  induced  the 
youthful  and  inexperienced  prince  to  undertake  seriously  the  re- 
population  of  Portugal.  At  any  rate,  it  was  he  who,  in  that  assembly 
wherein  were  gathered  together  the  prelates,  barons,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  nobility,  more  greatly  contributed  to  move  the 
restoration  of  Idanha,  the  old  and  ancient  see  of  the  .^Bgitanense 
bishopric — a  restoration  which  indirectly  led  to  promote  the  increase 
of  population,  not  only  in  Beira-Baixa  (Lower  Beira),  but  also  in  Alto- 
Alemtejo,  towards  which  that  diocese  extended  in  those  days.  It 
apx)ears  the  Legate  lived  in  harmony  with  the  inveterate  adversary 
to  Home,  the  Chancellor  Master  Vincent,  who  had  been  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  that  See,  and  especially  charged  with  directing 
the  restoration  of  Idanha.  The  acquiescence  of  the  Cardinal  in  this 
fact  would  be  a  proof,  if  not  of  tolerance,  at  least  of  policy,  because 
the  interests  of  that  dangerous  man.  were  united  in  more  than  one 
way  to  those  of  the  Church  in  common.  By  soliciting  an  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  kingdom  on  that  side  of  the  frontier,  the  able  and 
prudent  Legate  manifested  that  he  knew  this  to  be  the  road  which 
would  lead  to  the  ultimate  progress  of  the  Christian  arms,  a  progreflB 
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which  depended  on  the  simultaneous  attempts  of  Portugal  and  Leon. 
On  departing  for  this  latter  kingdom,  in  1229,  John  de  Abbeville 
must  have  been  followed  by  the  blessings  of  the  Portuguese  people, 
once  it  was  during  the  period  that  he  held  the  post  of  Legate  that 
public  disorders  became  calmed  down^  and  a  regular  government  was 
established,  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  people  evidently  tended  from 
the  year  1226. 

To  the  hopes  of  obtaining  internal  peace  at  this  epocb  were  joined 
other  political  advantages.  Waldemar  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  had,  by  his 
first  wife,  Margaret  of  Bohemia,  a  son  called,  like  his  father,  Waldemai*. 
He  was  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  monarch  had  already  associated 
him  with  the  supreme  power.  As  we  saw  in  the  preceding  Book,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  Margaret,  the  King  of  Denmark  took  for  his 
second  wife  Berengaria,  sister  to  Alfonso  II.  Wishing  further  to 
strengthen  the  links  which  bound  him  to  the  dynasty  of  the  last 
country  of  the  west,  he  chose  as  the  wife  of  the  successor  to  the  throne 
D.  Leonor,  the  niece  of  his  wife,  and  sister  to  Sancho  II.  The  a^e  of 
D.  Leonor  could  not  have  exceeded  seventeen  when  she  departed  for 
Demnark,  and  the  union  was  celebrated  in  Ripen,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1229.  The  brilliant  solemnity  of  that  day  became  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  country,  because  on  this  occasion  the  warrior 
Waldemar  was  reconciled  to  his  former  adversaries,  and  peace  was 
established  in  the  monarchy.  But  less  robust  than  her  aunt,  the 
ambitious  D.  Berengaria,  this  Portuguese  Infanta,  a  delicate  flower  of 
the  South,  soon  wilted  and  withered  beneath  the  icy  and  melancholy 
climate  of  Scandinavia,  and  in  the  spring  of  1231  Leonor  ceased  to 
exist,  followed  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Prince  Waldemar, 
barely  six  months  after.  The  steps  of  the  throne  of  Denmark  thus 
were  left  free  to  the  sons  of  Berengaria,  called  in  popular  songs  '^  the 
Proud."  In  effect,  the  three  brothers,  Erick,  Abel,  and  Christopher, 
all  successively  assume  the  crown  of  their  father  Waldemar. 

It  was,  perchance,  at  this  same  conjuncture  that  one  of  the  two 
younger  brothers  of  Sancho  left  Portugal  for  the  Court  of  France, 
where  the  widowed  Queen  Branca  of  Castillo,  mother  of  Louis  IX. 
and  aunt  of  the  Portuguese  princes,  exercised  supreme  power  and  high 
influence.  And  while  only  Ferdinand  remained  with  Sancho,  and  he 
the  youngest — ^indeed,  he  was  barely  out  of  infancy — ^the  royal  power  was 
definitely  established  at  the  commencement  of  1229,  in  a  great  measui*e 
I      with  the  elements  of  the  former  reign,  and  all  things  indicate  it  to  be 
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due  to  the  Assembly  of  Coimbra,  where  the  damages  caused  by  the 
civil  bands  to  the  kingdom  were  rendered  patent.     During  this  year 
and  the  following  one  we  behold  Sancho  attending  in  a  special  manner 
to  repeopling  the  territories  nearest  the  frontiers  of  Alemtejo,  and  pre- 
paring new  expeditions  against  the  Mussalmans.     It  might  be  said 
that    the    former  ministers  of  Alfonso  II.,  veterans  in  experience, 
abandoned  in  a  great  measure  the  policy  of  this  prince  to  return  to  the 
system  of  Sancho  I.,  no  doubt  more  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  times  and 
more  solid  in  their  results.     "When  in  1226  the  Portuguese  army  pro- 
ceeded against  Elvas,  the  Castle  of  MarvSo  already  was  chosen  as  an 
important  military  stronghold,  as  head  of  a  council  the  limits  of  which, 
from  the  Tagus  towards  the  north,  extended  to  the  south  on  the  side 
of  Arronches,  and  towards  which,  by  means  of  the  large  municipal 
privileges  of  Evora  conceded  to  them,  it  was  sought  to  attract  dwellers. 
But  now  that  the  conquest  was  progressing,  and  it  was  hoped  to 
preserve  the  dominion  of  Elvas,  a  colony  was  gathered  together  to  establish 
itself  there,  favoured  by  similar  privileges.       Meanwhile,  the  Court 
proceeded  to  the  district  of  Beira-Baixa,    there  to  impart  vigour  to 
the  restoration  of  Idanha  the  Old,  directed  by  the  Chancellor,  as  well 
as  the  foundation  of  new  municipalities,  such  as  Castello-Mendo  (or 
Villa-Mendo)  to  the  east-south-east  of  Guarda,  and  of  Salvaterra  to  the 
extreme  (to  the  south  of  the  more  ancient  ones  of  Monsancto  and 
P^iamacor),  which,  touching  the  line  of  Leon  on  the  defile  of  IHga, 
was  limited  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  the  ancient  episcopal  city 
which  it  was  intended  to  restore.     To  this  epoch  is  likewise  attributed 
the  concession  of  municipal  institutions  to  the  Castle  of  Sortelha,  an 
important  point  of  the  frontier  which  countervailed  the  Leonese  Castle 
of  Alfayates,  and  whose  population    was  now  augmenting  by   new 
colonists,  besides  those  placed  by  Sancho  I.     By  labouring  to  introduce 
life  and  cultivation  into  the  territories  of  Beira-Baixa,  which  were  in  a 
great  part  deserted,  there  was  the  advantage  of  establishing  a  more 
solid  basis  to  future  operations  in  Eastern  Alemtejo,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  completing  and  favouring  the  efforts  of  the  Templars,  who 
since  the  preceding  reign  had  laboured  to  raise  castles  and  populate  the 
vast  seigniories  which  they  had  there  acquired  by  favour  of  the  Kings 
and  by  other  means,  and  which  resulted  in  the  existence  of  Castello- 
Branco,  New  Idanha,   Proenga,  Touro,  and  various  other  towns  and 
castles. 

While  Sancho  II.  and  his  ministers  thus  laboured  to  follow  the 
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enlightened  policy  of  Sancho  I.,  and  prepared  for  war  by*  strengthening 
the  country  with  the  benefits  of  peace,  let  us  turn  awhile  to  the  events 
which  were  taking  place  at  that  epoch  in  Leon,  and  that  so  briefly  were 
to  exercise  a  notable  influence  on  our  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
€x>nqueBts  and  victories  of  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castillo,  it  might  be  truly 
said  that  in  no  Court  of  Spain  did  the  spirit  of  war  rule  to  such  a 
degree  as  in  that  of  Leon.  At  a  mature  age,  the  King  seemed  to  wish 
to  redeem  his  past  alliances  with  the  Saracens  against  the  Christian 
princes  by  combating  Islamism  by  fire  and  sword,  without  term  or  rest^ 
and,  if  that  were  possible,  further  exdted  by  the  counsels  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Sabine. 

Two  knights,  distinguished  by  highest  bravery,  filled  the  most 
important  offices  of  State;  both  were  Portuguese— the  Infante  D. 
Pedro,  his  Major-domo,  and  the  bastard  Martin  Sanches,  border 
knight  of  Toronho  and  limia,  and  Chief  Ensign  of  the  Leonese 
troops.  The  administration  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  provincea 
passed  through-  the  hands  of  these  two  noblemen,  who  no  doubt 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  affairs  of  peace  and  of  war.  In 
1229,  Alfonso  IX.,  assisted  by  some  troops  sent  by  Ferdinand  of  Castille,. 
marched  with  his  army  to  besiege  Caceres,  which  surrendered,  while  the 
Caistillian  King  put  to  fire  and  sword  the  neighbourhood  of  Jaen.  In 
the  following  year  Alfonso  submitted  the  Castle  of  Montanches,  and 
proceeded  to  a  more  important  faction,  by  attacking  Merida,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Oharb,  as  it  had  been  of  Lusitania,  and  which,  even  at 
that  time,  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Andalusia.  In  this 
undertaking  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  distinguished  himself,  and  to  his. 
effbrte  were  due  principally  their  good  results.  In  effect,  Merida  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Christians,  who,  acquiring  renewed  courage  by 
this  conquest,  resolved  to  conclude  the  campaign  by  reducing  Badajoz, 
and  definitely  repulsing  to  the  south  of  the  Guadiana  the  dominion  of 
the  Saracens. 

Grave  events  had  meanwhile  taken  place  among  the  Saracens. 
Revolutions  succeeded  each  other  in  Morocco  and  in  ^pain  with  terrible 
rapidity.  Abu-1-Aala,  who  had  been  appointed  €k)vemor  of  Andalus  in 
the  name  of  his  brother  Aladel,  was  ambitious  to  possess  the  empire, 
and  acclaimed  himself  Ameer  on  this  side  of  the  strait,  and  found 
Tr^*»^rM  to  assassinate  his  brother  and  be  substituted ;  but  he  had  not  as 
yet  passed  over  to  Africa,  and  the  Almohades  elected  in  his  place  a 
Bon  of  Annnair.    The  partisans  of  Abu-1-Aala  opposed  Yahya,  the  new 
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emperor.  From  this  proceeded  a  civil  war,  which  for  a  long  time 
desolated  Mauritania,  with  varied  fortune  on  both  sides.  During  these 
perturbations,  Ibn  Hud,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Ameers  of 
Zaragoza,  who  lived  an  obscure  life  in  Murda,  yet  had  skilfully  formed 
a  party,  made  himself  independent  in  ^this  province  (1228),  and  in 
union  with  the  inhabitants  of  Denia  and  Xativa  and  other  cities  of 
Eastern  Andalus,  quickly  reduced  Granada,  Malaga,  and  Almeria. 
Other  important  towns,  such  as  Cordova  and  Jaen,  submitted  soon  after, 
and  thus  Ibn  Hud,  lord  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Mussalman  Spain,  did 
not  hesitate  to  assume  the  title  of  Amir-al-Moslemin.  Hence,  when 
Alfonso  IX.  marched  against  Merida  the  towns  of  this  district  invoked 
the  aid  of  Ibn  Hud,  who,  in  effect,  came  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  to  assist  his  new  subjects ;  but,  defeated  by  the  Christians  who 
came  out  to  meet  him  beyond  the  Guadiana,  he  was  constrained  to  fly, 
and  Alfonso  IX.  returned  to  the  north  to  besiege  Badajoz,  which,  losing 
hopes  of  succour,  soon  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror. 

We  said  that  the  aims  of  Sancho  II.  were  to  people  Elvas  with 
Christians,  and  that,  in  anticipation  of  this  occupation,  municipal 
letters  were  passed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  council  which  was 
there  established.  The  troops  from  Portugal  were  marching  towards 
the  south,  and  they  were  further  expecting  knights  and  men-at-arms 
of  the  barons  of  the  north  before  opening  the  important  campaign. 
On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  terror-stricken  Mussalmans 
abandoned  Elvas  and  Jurumenha,  where  the  Portuguese  entered  the 
same  day  on  which  Merida  surrendered.  The  conquest  following  soon 
after  of  Badajoz  assured  the  Leonese  frontier  of  this  city  up  to 
Merida,  along  the  Guadiana,  while  that  of  Portugal  advanced  more 
towards  the  south  without  crossing  the  river,  and  now,  following  the 
line  east  to  west,  from  Jurumenha  to  Evora,  a  line  of  frontiers  which 
from  the  time  of  Sancho  I.  had  been  desired  to  establish. 

After  the  last  and  brilliant  campaign,  Alfonso  IX.  returned  to 
Leon  with  the  intention  of  gathering  together  more  troops  and 
provisions,  in  order  to  renew  the  invasion,  and  take  possession  of  the 
territories  south  of  the  Guadiana,  where,  in  former  times,  he  had  held 
fortified  places,  which  became  lost  later  on  during  the  various 
vicissitudes  of  war.  In  this  expedition  had  occurred  prodigies, 
apparitions,  and  marvels,  invented  by  the  credulity  of  the  times,  said 
to  be  in  aid  of  the  Christians  to  vanquish  Ibn  Hud.  In  thanksgiving 
for  these  valuable  aids,  the  King  of  Leon  was  proceeding  to  Com- 
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postella  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the  Apostle  Saint  James,  when  he  was 
assailed  by  illness  in  Yillanova  of  Sarria,  from  which  he  died  in 
September,  1230.  His  body  was  conducted  to  Compostella,  and  buried 
by  the  side  of  the  remains  of  Ferdinand  II, 

The  death  of  the  Leonese  King  was  a  grave  event  for  the  country, 
for  CastLQe,  and,  indirectly,  for  Portugal.  He  left  two  daughters,, 
Sancha  and  Duloe,  by  the  Infanta  D.  Theresa,  to  whom  he  had  been 
first  united;  and  the  King  of  OastiUe  was  the  issue  of  his  second 
marriage  with  Berengaria,  which,  as  well  as  his  first  marriage,  had 
been  declared  null.  During  the  discords  with  his  son  Alfonso  IX,. 
intended  leaving  his  own  States  to  one  of  the  Infantas,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Ferdinand,  and  offered  his  elder  daughter  Sancha  to  the 
King  of  Aragon  for  his  consort.  This  proposal  convinces  us  that  it 
was  not  because  he  wished  to  preserve  independent  the  Leonese 
Crown  as  ill-will  towards  the  Castillian  King,  or  else  his  deep  attach- 
ment to  his  daughter  which  prompted  these  designs.  Yet  although 
through  the  prudent  policy  of  Berengaria  he  was  reconciled  to  the 
King  of  Castille,  he  more  than  once  broke  the  peace,  which  clearly 
proves  that  the  feeling  of  resentment  against  Ferdinand  III.  was  not 
altogether  eradicated  from  his  heart.  To  this  was  added  the  growing 
affection  of  the  monarch  for  Sancha  and  Dulce,  nourished,  so  to  say, 
constantly  by  the  friendship  he  preserved  for  the  Portuguese  Infanta, 
a  friendship  which  was  not  belied  until  after  the  year  1228,  when 
Theresa,  her  youth  having  passed  away,  took  the  Cistercian  habit 
from  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Sabine — some  say  in  LorvSo, 
others  in  Yillabuena.  In  the  questions  with  Alfonso  II.,  about  his 
wife,  he  experienced  how  strongly  Alfonso  IX.  resented  any  injury 
offered  to  the  woman  he  so  dearly  loved ;  and  the  malcontents  of 
Portugal,  who  defended  her,  found  in  him  protection  and  regard. 
In  this  way  did  D.  Pedro  and  Martin  Sanches  attain  to  occupy 
in  the  Court  the  most  brilliant  positions  that^could  be  offered  to  them* 
By  degrees  he  caused  the  consent  of  the  Infantas  to  be  taken  in  con- 
cessions of  favours,  thus  accustoming  the  people  to  consider  them  as  his 
heiresses,  untO,  excluding  the  son,  he  openly  summoned  them  to  the 
aoooession  of  the  Crown  in  his  last  testamentary  dispositions. 

Notwithstanding  that  Theresa  had  retired  from  the  world,  she  was 
m  mother,  and  nothing  more  natural  than  that  she  should  desire  the 
crown  for  one  of  her  daughters.  The  greater  portion  of  the  nobility 
auied  for  the  party  of  the  Infantas,  not  only  through  a  motive  of 
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nationality,  but  because,  having  a  weak  government,  it  would  be  more 
favourable  to  licence.     Hie  King  of  Oastille  was  engaged  in  a  f arnlistant 
expedition  against  the  Mussalmans  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 
father  reached  him.     He  immediately  returned,  and  met  D.  Berengaria, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  enter  Leon 
without  delay,  where  a  tumult   had  arisen,   principally  among   the 
nobility  of  Asturias  and  Galida.    The  scenes  of  unbridle  licence  which 
Portugal    offered    during    the    minority  of  Sancho,  and  even  greater 
disorders  repeated   in   Leon,    and    destructive    fires   were   frequent, 
particularly  in  those  two  provinces.      Ferdinand  III.,  while  still  an 
Infante,  or  soon  after  he  assumed  the  crown  of  Oastille,  was  acknow- 
ledged successor  to  that  of  Leon  by  the  solemn  act  of  Alfonso  IX.  and 
his  barons,  an  act  which  was  confirmed  by  Honorius  III. ;  but  the 
partisans  of  the  Infantas  were  great  in  numbers  and  power,  hence  it 
became  necessary  to  lose  no  time  to  place  some  restraint  and  put  down 
the  revolution  ere  it  should  assume  any  great  proportions.     Berengaria 
and  her  son  therefore  hastened  to  cross  the  Leonese  frontiers,  accom- 
panied by  many  nobles  of  Oastille,  and  a  large  cavalry  corps  from  the 
Oouncils,  which  were  more  dependable  in  contentions  wherein  the 
adversary's  side  consisted   principally  of  the  nobility.      At  first  the 
mother  and  son  were  received  with  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  but  by 
degrees,    as  they    proceeded    further,    the    inhabitants    appeared  to 
hesitate  in  acknowledging  the  new  sovereign,  because  the  Infantas 
or  the  nobles  in  their  name   threatened  to  raise  the  standard  of 
war.     The  clergy,  however,  declared  themselves  on  the  whole  favour- 
able to  the  Oastillian  prince,  and  this  tended  to  turn  the  balance  to  his 
side,  and  the  son  of  Alfonso  IX.  obtained  the  paternal  kingdom  almost 
without  a  combat.     The  castles  of  Mayorga  and  MansiUa,  where  it 
appears  a  serious  resistance  was  being  prepared,  yielded  as  soon  as  the 
royal  troops  approached,  and  in  the  capital  the  attempts  of  an  illustrious 
knight,  called  D.  Diogo,  who  sided  for  the  Infantas,  were  useless,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Bishop  of  Leon  and  the  burghers.     The  adhesion 
of  the  capital  would  necessarily  soon  bring  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to 
submission. 

In  the  retirement  of  the  monastery  of  LorvSo,  D.  Theresa  was  not  a 
tranquil  spectator  of  these  grave  events,  which  closely  affected  her 
daughters,  to  whom  the  brilliant  prospects  of  the  crown  had  so  quickly 
vanished.  The  speedy  entrance  of  Ferdinand  III.  in  the  States  of  his 
father,  the  skill  with  which  Berengaria  moved   the  hearts  of  the 
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people  in  favour  of  her  son,  the  bias  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
Councils,  generaUj  manifested  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  offer  any- 
lengthened  resistance.  Meanwhile  the  first  consort  of  Alfonso  IX. 
sent  messengers  to  her  rival,  soliciting  the  right  which  Sancha  and 
Duloe  were  entitled  to  by  the  last  acts  of  the  deceased  king.  But  as 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Oastillian  nobles  who  surrounded  Berengaria 
were  against  giving  any  attention  to  such  an  embassage  when  all  things 
were  on  the  way  to  a  happy  solution,  the  prudent  princess,  whose  natural 
foresight  and  long  experience  in  governing  taught  her  to  dread  the 
uncertain  issue  of  a  civil  war,  left  her  son  to  arrange  public  affairs, 
and  took  upon  herself  to  confer  personally  with  D.  Theresa  relatively 
to  this  question  in  order  to  end  the  contention,  and  the  two  queens 
who  had  been  successively  expelled  from  the  royal  Court  by  the 
inexorable  discipline  of  the  Church,  proceeded  to  Yalen^a  do  Minho, 
Uie  spot  chosen  for  the  conference  on  the  borders  of  the  two  king- 
doms. In  that  conference  was  agreed  at  length  that  Sancha  and  Dulce 
should  cede  their  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  Alfonso  IX.,  receiving 
in  compensation  an  annual  pension  of  thirty  thousand  morabitiQos, 
and  they  to  deliver  up  to  their  brother  all  the  dominions  they  possessed 
and  all  places  which  favoured  their  party,  an  act  which  later  on  was 
earned  out.  Thus  was  the  reunion  of  the  two  crowns  amicably  effected, 
notwithstanding  the  reluctance  manifested  generally  by  the  Leonese 
Imtods  and  knights. 

Had  the  Portuguese  Court  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  Infanta 
jund  her  daughters,  this  favour,  joined  with  the  elements  of  resistance, 
which  the  discontent  of  the  nobles  of  this  country  afforded  them,  would 
perchance  have  prevented  a  union  which  afforded  the  King  of  Castillo 
an  excessive  preponderance  over  the  Christian  princes  of  the  Peninsula. 
At  first  glance  it  appears  strange  that  the  ministers  and  private  counsellors 
of  Sancho  II.  should  not  have  urged  that  prince  actively  to  intervene  in 
an  a£Eair  in  which  Portugal  could  draw  some  advantages,  yet  to  affirm 
that  they  committed  a  poHtical  error  it  would  be  necessary  to  compre- 
hend, not  by  probable  deduction,  but  intimately,  the  internal  situation 
of  the  kingdom  at  that  juncture ;  but  the  shades  of  the  past  scarcely 
allow  us  to  see  in  an  incomplete  manner  the  phases  of  its  internal  life. 
The  fever  of  tumults  had  become  calmed  down,  although  not  ex- 
tinguished, as  the  preceding  events  had  proved,  and  the  system  of  re- 
pression which  necessarily  followed  to  stay  the  increase  of  ecclesiastical 
power  was  already  commencing  to  reproduce  the  former  contentions 
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Tt  would  be  therefore  imprudent  to  place  itself  in  a  hostile  relation  to 

OastHle,  by  thus  increasing  its  future  embarrassment.     Such  are  the 

considerations  which  more  plausibly  explain  the  inaction  of  Sancho  at 

that  epoch.     But  whether  or  no  these  were  the  motives,  it  is  certaia 

that  far  from  manifesting  himself  adverse  to  Ferdinand  III.,  the  youthful 

King  of  Portugal  was  establishing  an  advantageous  amnesty  with  him. 

Both  met  in  Sabugal  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1231,  or,  as  some  say, 

at  the  end  of  1230,  when  the  King  of  Castillo,  on  entering  the  States 

of  his  father,  proceeded  to  Leon.     One  of  the  articles  agreed  upon  by 

the  two  princes  was  the  restoration  of  the  Castle  of  Chaves,  retained  by 

Alfonso  IX.  since  the  occasion,  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  II.,  when, 

under  the  plea  of  security,  it  had  been  pledged  for  the  properties  and 

rents  held  by  D.  Theresa  in  Portugal.      After  this  convention  was 

celebrated  in  YalenQa,   the   King  of   Castillo  not  only  fulfilled  the 

promise  he  had  made  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  but  undertook  to  defend 

and  befriend  personally,  and  in  the  name  of  his  successors,  the   Infanta 

Queen  in  the  event  of  Sancho  causing  any  damage  to  the  lands  and 

castles  from  whence  she  derived  her  rents.    These  meetings  in  Sabugal 

clearly  exphun  the  indifference  shown  by  Sancho  II.  to  the  cause  of  his 

nieces,  and  are  a  further  proof  of  the  political  capacity  of  Berengaria,  to 

whom,  in  a  great  measure,  Ferdinand  III.  owed  the  prosperity  and 

splendour  of  his  reign. 

It  is  expedient  here  to  explain  the  relative  position  of  the  Crown 
and  the  clergy  on  closing  the  third  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
because  in  the  history  of  the  sixteen  years  which  passed  from  1230  to 
the  deplorable  termination  of  the  reign  of  Sancho  II.,  the  dominating 
feature,  to  which  were  linked  more  or  less  all  the  events  of  that  period, 
was  the  fearful  combat  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church.  Like  two 
athletes  covered  with  wounds  and  blows,  who  become  blinded  by  re- 
peated rounds,  defying  each  other  in  wrath  to  a  deadly  combat  without 
rest  or  time,  thus  did  the  two  political  principals  engage  in  a  tremen- 
dous war.  Besides  the  moral  force  proper  to  each  contender,  the  sacer* 
dotal  class  stUl  retained  the  greater  or  lesser  material  force  in  the 
alliance  of  a  portion  of  the  restless  nobihty  divided  among  themselves, 
and  who  were  impelled  by  the  interests  of  families  offended  by  the 
restoration  of  public  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regal  authority 
had  been  delivered  from  its  most  dangerous  adversary,  the  indomitable 
Stephen  Scares.  The  MetropoKtan  of  Galida  died  about  the  middle  of 
1228,  without,  perchance,  foreseeing  the  series  of  events  which  sprang 
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from  the  impulse  given  by  himself  as  Legate  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  with  the  Saracens  and  also  the  pacific  mission  of 
the  Sabinian  cardinal  who  had  come  to  Portugal  a  few  months 
before. 

But  if  the  haughty  Stephen  Soares  had  died,  not  so  had  the  pre- 
tentions of  the  ecclesiastical  body  descended  with  him  to  the  sepulchre. 
There  remained  on  the  field  two  veteran  wrestlers,  Martin  Eodrigues, 
the  adversary  of  Sancho  I.,  and  Sueiro,  the  conqueror   of  Alcocer. 
To     the    Metropolitan    himself,    the   Bishop   of  Oporto  had  shown 
that  he  yielded  to  none,  he  who  knew  not  how  to  flinch  before  the 
terrible  frown  of  Sancho  I.     But  now  the  bellicose  Sueiro  presented 
himself  to  the  combat.    Sueiro  possessed  the  common  vice  of  those 
who,  either  from  the  situation  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them, 
or  from  the  strength  of  their  arm,  spirit,  or  intelligence,  think  that,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  material  joys  of  the  world,  they  ought  to  have  a 
more  bulky  portion  than  their  fellow-men.     Sueiro  had  the  daring, 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  Alfonso  II.  (1222),  to  promulgate  a  statute  in 
which  he  declared  that  one-third  of  all  goods  belonging  to  those  who 
died  should  be  given  to  the  Church,  under  threat  of  denial  of  sacra- 
ments and  Christian  burial  to  such  as  should  disobey.     The  effect  of 
this  exaggerated  or  wild  pretension  may  be  easily  imagined.     The 
people  fled  to  the  Pontifif,  who  delegated  the  examination  of  this  afifair 
to  the  Frandscan  and  Dominican  priors  and  to  the  Spatharian  knights. 
The  people  became  more  and  more  irritated,  and  the  former  services  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lisbon  were  forgotten.     When  the  tutors  of  Sancho  II. 
endeavoured  to  resist  the  concessions  which  they  had  been  constrained 
to  make  to  the  clergy,  the  disturbance  among  the  nobles  broke  out, 
inromoted,  in  a  great  measure,  as  it  appears,  by  that  reaction.     Sueiro 
vns  one  of  the  first  to  resist.    For  this  reason  he  had  to  quit  the  diocese 
and  join  the  barons  of  Alemdouro.     During  these  tumults,  in  which 
the  Bishop  of  Lisbon  most  certainly  ought  not  to  reckon  on  the  good- 
will of  his  diocesans,  a  nephew  of  his,  who  resided  with  him,  was 
aasassinated,  and  the  assawdns  sought  refuge  in  Alemquer,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Infantas  Theresa  and  Sancha,  who,  according  to 
the  expressions  of  Honorius  III.,  exposed  themselves  to  contamination 
\yy  harbouring  evildoers.    Although  absent  in  Alemdouro,  Sueiro  did 
no<t  desist  from  summoning  his  enemies  before  the]  judges  which  the 
Pope   had  appointed  for  that  purpose,  nor  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
Alfonso  IX.,  in  whose  dominions  was  situated  the  See  of  Compostella, 

2  c 
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Metropolitan  to  Lisbon.  Nothing,  however,  was  of  any  aYail,  and 
when,  about  the  year  1228,  the  men  who  had  offended  him  regaiDed 
power,  Sueiro  oontioued  withdrawn  from  the  Court,  where  Master 
Vincent,  his  former  dean  and  adversary,  held  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant charges,  and  who  was  now  his  equal  in  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy — ^that  is  to  say,  Bishop-elect  of  Guarda.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  retired  to  Home,  where  he  resided  until  the  beginning  of  1231. 

As  we  said,  Sancho  II.  was  preparing,  about  the  end  of  1230,  to 
continue  the  war  in  Alemtejo,  and  was  mustering  together  in  Elvas 
the  army  destined  to  invade  the  left  margin  of  the  Guadiana,  when 
the  death  of  Alfonso  IX.  brought  about  a  suspension  of  arms,  in 
order  to  establish  peace  with  Ferdinand  III.  And  about  the  same 
time  that  Theresa  was  debating  in  Yalen9a  the  interests  of  her 
daughters  with  Berengaria,  or,  perhaps,  a  few  months  later,  the 
King  of  Portugal  proceeded  to  AJemdouro,  with  the  object  of  taking 
charge  of  Chaves,  and  by  his  influence  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  Leonese  question  in  favour  of  the  Castillian  prince.  At  the 
termination  of  these  questions  between  the  two  States  of  Portugal  and 
Castillo,  Ferdinand  and  Sancho  could  now  turn  their  attention  to  the 
war  on  the  Saracen  frontiers. 

The  acts  of  the  youthful  monarch  and  the  order  which  followed 
had  won  popular  affection,  while  he  or  his  ministers  laboured  so  that  this 
mark  of  goodwill  should  assume  a  legitimate  foundation.  The  Order  of 
the  Temple — to  whose  efforts,  in  great  part,  were  due  the  repopula- 
tion  of  upper  Alemtejo — united  in  this  imdertaking  the  Order  of  the 
Hospital,  between  which,  it  appears,  all  former  quarrels  had  become 
extinguished.  In  the  spring  of  1232  the  Knights  Hospitallers  received 
from  the  prince  the  concession  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  which  was 
to  form  the  centre  of  a  new  town  to  be  called  Ucrate,  or  Crato,  and 
which  they,  as  a  fact,  commenced  to  erect.  The  foundation  likewise 
had  been  laid  of  another  stronghold,  the  Castle  of  Vide,  while  the 
Chancellor-Bishop  meanwhile  endeavoured  in  the  autumn  of  that  same 
year  to  attract  dwellers  to  Alter,  where  ruins  still  existed  of  a  de- 
serted town  :  thus  they  continued  the  judicious  system  of  increasing 
the  internal  forces  of  the  kingdom  at  the  same  time  that  they  planned 
to  extend  on  the  south  the  line  of  frontiers. 

The  conquests  were  advanced  in  effect  that  same  year  towards  the 
south  and  the  east  of  Evora.  After  taking  all  necessary  means  to 
realise  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  to  the  north  of  Alemtejo,  the 
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King  departed  from  Coimbra,  and  proceeding  to  that  province,  opened 
the  campaign  recalling  the  glorious  days  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  I. 
The  Portuguese  flag  waved  beyond  the  Guadiana.  The  Mussalman 
towns  of  Moura  and  Serpa  opened  their  doors  to  the  Christians,  and  the 
defence  of  those  dangerous  places  were  entrusted,  it  appears,  to  the 
Hospitallers.  A  youthful  knight  lately  associated  to  the  Order  there, 
quickly  became  renowned  by  his  daring  and  his  success.  This  knight 
was  Alfonso  Peres  Farinha,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  former 
civil  wars,  and  then  entered  the  Order  of  the  Hospital.  This  knight,  who 
so  often  couched  his  lance  and  brandished  the  sword  in  combats  which 
brought  no  glory,  commenced  here  a  long  and  honoured  expiation 
in  encounters  with  the  Saracens,  practising  to  become  in  course  of  time 
the  chief  of  the  Order  in  Portugal,  and  later  on  one  of  the  most 
notable  personages  of  that  century. 

Hie  passage  of  the  Guadiana  and  the  conquest  of  Serpa  and  Moura 
were  one  more  brilliant  proof  of  the  warlike  instincts  of  Sancho,  who, 
in  restoring  to  the  kingdom  the  military  activity  which  for  a  time  had 
been  laid  aside,  was  Inanifesting  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  that 
he    was    a    worthy    representative   of    his   noble   great-grandfather 
Yet    this  was  not  all.      Like  him,  to  the  gifts  of  a  warrior  were 
added  a   pious  spirit — ^at  least,    in  conformity  to  piety    as  it   was 
understood  in  those  days.     The  political  proceedings  of  the  prelates  were 
sufficient  to  nourish  animadversion  in  the  King,  and  the  events  which 
had  compelled  to  put  into  action  the  laws  against  the  licentiousness  of 
the  clergy  would  have  cooled  the  common  belief  in  the  sanctity  of 
theEir  character.     Corruption  was  no  less  prevalent  among  the  Monastic 
Orders,  and  the  gross  devotion  of  those  times,  which  tended  to  associate 
religious  ide^s  with   individuals,  turned  naturally  towards  the  new 
Mendicant  Orders.     It  was  to  these,  after  the  Military  Orders,  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  manifested  greater  affection,  and  to  which  he  granted 
favours  with  a  more  liberal  hand,  imitating  the  example  of  his  cousin 
Louis   OL  of  France,   who  incorporated  himself  to  the  Institute  of 
Penanoe,  a  kind  of  sectdar  friars  minors,  which  the  reformer  of  Assissi 
established  in  order  to  enlist  many  individuals.     From  thence  probably 
proceeded  the  designation  of  CapeUo  to  Sancho,  given  to  him  by  his 
enfflF>M*«-     And  in  effect,  although  he  did  not  deny  his  protection  to 
the  various  monasteries  of  the  kingdom  as  his  predecessors  had  done 
before  him,  and  he  even  endowed  them,  but  the  predilection  he  mani- 
fested for  the  new  Orders  is  clearly  seen  in  the  influence  some  of  their 
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members  obtained  during  his    reign,  and  also  the  rapid  increase  of 
convents  of  both  the  Dominican  and  Erandscan  Orders. 

This  prince,  gentle  in  times  of  peace,  was  violent  on  the  fidd  of 
battle;  and  if  the  blade  of  his  sword  weighed  heavily  on  the  brows 
of  his  enemies,  his  arm  weighed  no  less  heavily  over  his  own  soldiers 
who  hesitated  in  combats.     Notwithstanding  all  the  complaints  of 
the  prelates,  all   the  threats  of  the  PontifiGs,   they  were  unable  to 
induce  him  to  desist  from  compelling  the  individuals  composing  the 
body  of  the  clergy  to  take  part  in  military  expeditions.     This  proceeded 
from  the  fact  that  any  slight  pretext    sufficed    for  individuals   to 
consider    themselves    exempt'  ajs    belonging    to  that  class,  and   the 
privilege    of    the    tonsure   had   been   abused  to  its  highest    degree. 
Many  of  these  were  even  criminals,  who  sought  refuge  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Sanctuary,  thus  eluding  the  severity  of  the  tribunals, 
sind  by  their  acts  increasing  the  scandals  of  the  clergy.     It  became, 
therefore,  indispensable  to    diminish  these   clerical  exemptions,  while 
seeking  a  remedy  against  the  proceeding  of  the  prelates,  a  proceeding 
which  called  forth  from  Gregory  IX.,  in  1234,  a  severe  Encyclical 
Letter  addressed  to  the  Portuguese  bishops,  to  compel  them  to  respect 
the  ecclesiastical  right. 

The  war  with  the  Saracens  continued  meanwhile  with  prosperous 
results.  An  individual  who  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
terrible  scoiu*ges  of  Islamism,  had  already  merited  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Portuguese  Spatharios  as  their  chief.  This  was  D.  Paio  Peres  Ck>rre£a, 
the  illustrious  knight  of  Alemdouro.  The  friars  of  Saint  James 
(Santiago)  still  held  their  principal  residence  in  Alcacer,  but  since  the 
reduction  of  this  important  stronghold  in  1218,  invasions  had  not  been 
extended  on  that  side  towards  the  south,  and  if ,  as  is  believed,  many  a 
fight  took  place  between  the  monk-knights  and  the  Saracens  beyond 
the  Sado,  no  great  results  accrued,  since  no  memory  of  these  remain. 
In  the  year  1234,  however,  Aljustrel  was  submitted.  The  conquest, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  advanced  through  Alto  Alemtejo,  along  the 
Guadiana,  and  to  the  east  of  this  river,  now  changed  its  scene  of 
action,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcacer  shows  us  that  the  Spatharios 
principally  intervened,  because  soon  after  Sancho  gave  them  Aljustrel 
(March,  1235),  with  all  its  surrounding  territories,  as  well  as  the 
seigniory  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Cezimbra  (January,  1236),  where 
prospered,  it  appears,  the  colony  of  Franks  which  Sancho  I.  had  estab- 
lished thirty-six  years  previously.    Such  had  been  the  services  of  Paio 
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Peres  Correia  and  two  of  the  friars  about  this  epoch,  that  they  received 
from  the  Crown,  in  behalf  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  not  only  the  patron- 
age of  the  churches  of  Cezimbra,  but  also  of  Palmella  and  Alcacer,  reserved 
in  previous  donations,  and  in  1237  were  added  those  of  Almada  as  a 
new  title  to  favour  the  Spatharios. 

These  victories  and  conquests  were  most  valuable  aids  to  the  Crown 
against  the  higher  clergy.  Home  hesitated  between  the  two  opposed 
interests — the  clergy  who  sought  to  defend  the  pretensions  of  civil 
power,  and  Christianity  triumphing  by  means  of  the  arms  of  the  brave 
King  of  Portugal.  The  agents  of  the  Portuguese  prince  in  Rome  had 
obtained  severe  providences  against  the  abuses  in  the  ordination  of  the 
clergy,  and  now  a  bull  was  expedited  in  which  Gregory  IX.  exhorted 
generally  the  subjects  of  Sancho  to  take  up  arms  to  assist  him  in  his 
glorious  undertakings,  which  he  extolled  highly.  *^  It  was  God,"  said  the 
Pope,  "  who  made  and  still  was  making  the  Saracens  disappear  before 
the  face  of  the  warriors  of  the  faith.  It  was  to  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
that  the  increase  of  the  adorers  of  the  Cross  was  due,  in  the  cities 
which  the  Mussalmans  had  left  deserted.''  Hence  it  was  the  duty  of 
one  and  all  to  concur,  not  only  in  defending  the  lands  already  acquired, 
but  also  to  help  their  prince  in  prosecuting  the  noble  cause  he  had 
so  generously  espoused.  Those  who  should  follow  Sancho  in  the  in- 
cursions against  the  Saracens,  or  form  part  of  his  army,  the  Pope 
granted  to  them,  during  four  years,  the  same  indulgences  which  the 
councils  had  decreed  to  such  as  vowed  themselves  in  the  far-distant 
expeditions  beyond  the  seas.  In  this  way  did  the  animadversions  of 
e  prelates  fall  down  before  the  glory  of  the  conquests. 
But  the  individuals  who  would  repeat  with  better  fortune  the 
attacks  against  the  Crown  already  occupied  the  two  principal  Sees  of 
the  kingdom,  Braga  and  Coimbra — the  first  the  metropolitan,  the 
second  the  capital.  By  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Stephen  Scares,  the 
chapter  of  Braga  elected  as  the  Archbishop  Silvestre  Godinho,  who 
departed  to  Rome  to  receive  the  pallium,  from  whence  he  returned  in 
1231.  Meanwhile  the  Bishop  D.  Pedro,  who  in  the  midst  of  his 
demency  was  more  prudent  than  the  other  prelates,  proceeded  to  Italy 
to  lay  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Pontiff  the  pastoral  staff,  thus  avoid- 
ing strifes  with  the  civil  power,  and  also  the  consequences  of  the 
animadversions  of  the  clergy  on  that  account.  The  successor  of 
Stephen  Scares,  as  Metropolitan  of  Coimbra,  was  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  punishment  which  the  Pope  had  resolved  to  visit  upon 
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the  members  of  the  Coimbra  clergy,  who,  with  their  bishop,  had  pre- 
ferred tranquillity  to  the  risks  which  the  rest  of  their  body  had  under- 
taken without  hesitation.  But  whether  the  Archbishop  carried  out 
to  the  letter  the  determinations  of  the  Curia,  or  if  he  modified  them, 
is  unknown.  We  only  know  that  two  years  alter  the  death  of  D. 
Pedro  in  1233,  a  new  bishop,  Master  Tiburcio,  was  elected  to  that 
diocese.  This  prelate  was  one  of  those  who  were  to  prepare,  with 
the  fall  of  the  throne,  the  vengeance  which  for  years  the  Church  had 
vainly  attempted  to  obtain. 

The  errors  of  those  who  govern  ever  influence,  more  or  less,  the 
revolutions  which  cast  down  princes  and  change  dynasties,  notwith- 
standing that  these  may  have  sprung  from  causes  purely  fortuitous,  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  ambitious,  from  political  innovations,  or  from  the 
violence  of  human'  passions.  Dowered  with  a  noble  character,  popular 
as  a  king,  a  vaUant  and  successful  warrior,  what  was  wanting  tcf 
Sancho  to  prevent  him  from  bequeathing  a  glorious  name  to  history  ? 
He  was  deficient  in  the  administrative  energy  of  his  father,  he  was 
wanting  in  the  strength  to  repulse  those  who  flattered  him  in  his 
appetites  and  passions,  and  in  surrounding  himself  with  ministers 
sufficiently  active  and  severe  to  restrain,  as  far  as  possible,  violence 
the  contempt  of  laws,  oovetousness,  the  laxity  of  customs,  disorders 
common  to  those  rude  and  ignorant  times.  Fiscal  harshness  and  the 
jealousy  of  authority,  which  Alfonso  II.  carried  to  excess,  were  qualities 
which  in  his  son,  as  in  the  rest,  was  far  from  inheriting.  At  least,  this 
is  the  result  of  the  facts  which,  if  not  the  only  ones,  nor  the  principal 
cause  of  the  fall  of  this  prince,  nevertheless  contributed  towards 
facilitating  the  victory  of  the  clergy  and  palliated  their  work  of 
iniquity. 

The  Portuguese  prelates,  and  many  other  influential  members  of 
the  Church,  were  at  that  epoch  generally  the  most  cultured  men  in  the 
kingdom.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  principal  offices  of  the  chapter  and 
bishopric  were  filled  by  individuals  who  previously  had  attained  to  the 
degree  of  Magistery  and  proved  that  they  had  followed  regular  studies 
either  in  Italy,  France,  or  Salamanca,  where  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon  had 
established  the  study  of  letters  with  far  more  success  than  Alfonso  YIII. 
of  Castillo  in  Palencia.  The  lengthened  residence  of  the  bishops  in 
Borne,  the  experience  they  gained  in  business  and  State  aflUdrs,  con- 
ducted by  the  most  skilful  diplomatists  of  Europe,  were  drcumstanoeB 
which,  joined  to  their  individual  culture  of  mind  and  natural  genius, 
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enabled  them  to  become  distingaished  at  Court  intrigues  or  by  the  moral 
force  exercised  by  the  clergy. 

But  all  things  were  indicating  that  a  storm  was  brewing  over  the 
country.  The  clamours  of  the  prelates  of  Oporto  and  Braga,  more  or 
less  exaggerated,  increased,  and  affairs  in  the  diocese  of  Lisbon  looked 
grave.  The  Infante  Ferdinand  was  about  nineteen  at  the  time  of  the 
campaigns  of  Sancho,  and  had  received  a  military  education.  Yielding 
up  to  the  Crown,  in  return  for  a  certain  sum,  all  he  possessed — ^the  in- 
heritance of  his  father  and  of  his  sister,  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  as 
all  else — ^he  established  his  residence  in  Serpa,  a  fit  place  for  a  young 
knight  to  exercise  himself  in  the  profession  of  arms,  and  the  seigniority 
of  which  his  brother  had  given  him.  He  seldom,  it  appears,  frequented 
the  Court,  but  he  nevertheless  served  Sancho  with  sincere  good- will. 

After  the  death  of  D.  Sueiro,  a  certain  D.  Paio  was  elected  Bishop 
of  Lisbon,  who  survived  his  election  but  a  short  time.     After  D.  Paio's 
death  two  individuals  disputed  the  mitre — Sancho  Gomes,  who  had  the 
sympathiee  of  the  Court,  and   Master  John,  an  individual  greatly 
esteemed  in  Rome,  who  filled  in  the   chapter  the  dignity  formerly 
exercised  by  the  Bishop  of  Guarda.     As  might  be  expected,  the  choice 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  chapter  fell  on  the  Dean,  for  the  very 
reason  that  his  contender  was  the  favourite  of  the  Court.     But  the 
votes  of  the  clergy  were  not  uniform  :  Sancho  Gromes  had  a  party,  and 
was  also  elected,  but  not  legally,  yet  it  sufficed  to  warrant  the  decided 
protection  awarded  to  him,  and   persecute  the  Dean,  who,  from  bis 
relations  with  the  Roman  Curia,  had  lost  the  favour  of  the  King,  and 
had  already  more  than  once  experienced  violence  from  the  civil  powers. 
The  Infante  of  Serpa  undertook  the  charge  of  compelling  the  Dean  to 
yield  up  the  field  to  his  adversary.     We  can  easily  imagine  the  character 
of  Ferdinand  to  be  similar  to  that  of  other  knights  accustomed,  like 
him,  to  a  life  of  warfare — proud,  irascible,  and  brutal ;  and  his  action 
in  this  affair  proved  it.     Accompanied  hy  his  men,  he  entered  Lisbon, 
and  took  all  that  Master  John  possessed,  destroyed  his  house,  and 
reduced  to  ashes  all  his  household  dffects  and  vessels.    Not  content  with 
thua  visiting  the  Dean  with  this  retribution,  he  sequestrated  all  the 
property  belonging  to  the  relatives  of  the  newly  elected,  banishing  and 
compelling  them  to  become  exiles,  and  conceal  themselves,  to  avoid 
meeting  the  same  fate  as  some  of  the  clergy  of  Santander,  whom  the 
Infante  ordered  should  be  put  to  death.    An  impious  circumstance 
oocnrred  at  the  time  in  Lisbon,  which  showed  his  ferocious  character. 
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While  Ferdinand  was  witnessing  the  destruction  of  the  residence  of  the 
Bishop  elect,  a  few  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to  save  some  effects,  and 
hastened  to  place  them  in  a  church.  These  were  pursued,  and  when 
they  bolted  the  doors  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  break  down  the  roof 
and  descend  to  open  the  doors,  but  these  soldiers  refused  to  violate  the 
temple.  The  Infante  then  called  some  of  the  Saracens  who  dwelt  in 
Lisbon,  and  being  less  scrupulous,  they  promptly  obeyed  him.  They  de- 
scended, and  made  the  altar  a  footstool,  and  tore  down  the  cross,  which 
roUed  in  pieces,  and  was  crushed  under  the  feet  of  the  Mussalmans,  and 
the  sacred  Forms  and  holy  chrism  and  oils  were  trampled  and  dispersed 
on  the  pavement.  The  last  hopes  of  the  victims  were  then  extinguished 
on  beholding  the  fierce  wrath  which  did  not  recoil  in  presence  of  this 
act  of  sacrilege,  and  therefore  would  not  be  contained  within  bounds 
by  any  respect  for  heaven  or  earth. 

The  accounts  of  the  events  which  were  taking  place  in  Portugal 
daily  reached  Borne.     Gregory  IX.  at  length  endeavoured  to  put  some 
bounds    to    the    evils.      The  Bishop  of  Salamanca  and  others  were 
appointed  to  investigate  the  disorders  which  had  taken  place  in  Oporto, 
and  these  had  employed  canonical  censures  to  intimidate  the  King. 
The    Pontiff   commenced  by  reinvalidating,  in    an  encyclical  letter, 
addressed  to  all  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom  in  January,  1238,  the 
sentence  of  interdict  fulminated  by  the  Apostolic  commission,  and  orders 
ing  them  not  to  attempt  to  annul  them.     Other  energetic  provisions 
followed  from  the  Pope.     The  Dean,  Archdeacon,  and  Treasurer  of 
Orense  were  appointed  to  constrain  Sancho  by  censures  to  respect  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  the  Chiu*ch,  and  the  bishop  of  that  See  to 
watch  that  no  ecclesiastic  held  any  communication  on  religious  matters 
with  the  excommunicated  prince.     To  obtain  the  desired  end,  the  Pope 
suspended  the   especial  exemptions  which  in  cases  of  interdict  the 
Dominicans  and  Friars  Minors  enjoyed,  among  whom,  it  appears,  the 
King  foimd  spiritual  shelter  when  repelled  from  the  communication  of 
the  faithful  by  the  bishops.     At  the  same  time  it  fell  to  the  Primate  of 
Toledo  to  succour,  in  their  want,  through  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries 
of  Leon  and  Castille,  not  only  the  Bishop  elect  of  Lisbon,  but  likewise 
any  ecclesiastic  or  secular  persecuted  for  his  cause,  and,  like  him,  fugi- 
tive and  needy.    Two  letters,  addressed  to  the  Portuguese  prince,  com- 
pleted the  series  of  providences  by  which  Home  attempted  to  plfto^ 
barriers,  at  least  temporarily,  to  the  daring  of  the  civil  power— one* 
violent  and  threatening,  turned  in  general  upon  the  vexations  of  tbe 
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Church ;  the  other  in  an  especial  manner  concerDed  the  Bishop  elect  of 
Lisbon,  whose  banishment  Gregory  IX.  wished  to  end  by  employing 
more  gentle  means,  although  not  free  from  serious  menaces. 

In  view  of  that  storm,  Sancho  and  his  veteran  knights  recoiled  in 
terror.  The  facts  which  had  so  greatly  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Pope  had  not  sprung  from  the  doctrines  and  profound  convictions  of 
enlightened  ministers,  but  from  the  wrath  of  an  ignorant  and  warlike 
Court,  which  clashed  against  the  resistance  it  met  with  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  society — the  instigators  of  the  deplorable  policy  which  only 
leads  princes  on  towards  a  fearful  situation,  in  which  they  are  to  crush 
or  be  crushed,  hapless  when  vanquished,  and  no  less  hapless  when 
victors.  Sancho  and  his  advisers  were  offering  a  sad  spectacle  of 
redoubled  weakness.  The  same  blinded  imprudence  which  instigated 
the  atrocities  of  the  Infante  of  Serpa  now  led  his  brother,  the  King,  to 
represent  a  scene  of  unworthy  subservience  towards  the  Prelate  of 
Biaga.  In  truth,  could  the  affairs  of  earth  awaken  the  eternal  sleep 
of  the  dead,  the  corpse  of  Stephen  Soares  would  rise  up  from  the 
tomb,  to  greet  the  victory  achieved  by  his  successor — a  complete  victory, 
were  deep  hatreds  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  complete  annihilation. 
Sancho  acknowledged  the  truth  of  all  contained  in  the  accusations  of 
Silvestre,  and  promised,  by  letters  patent,  to  keep  without  restriction  the 
artides  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  liberty  in  general,  stated  in  the 
bull  which  the  Pope  had  addressed  to  him,  a  copy  of  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.  Nothing  was  reserved,  not  even  that 
which  under  difficult  circumstances  his  tutors  had  otherwise  reserved. 
And  as  though  this  were  not  enough,  and  he  wished  to  prove  how  com- 
pletely the  laws  of  amortisement  promulgated  by  his  father  and  by 
himself  were  abrogated,  he  made  over  large  gifts  to  the  Metropolitan  of 
goods,  seigniories,  and  patronages.  In  compensation,  the  prelate  yielded 
up  appointments  which  neither  he  nor  his  immediate  predecessors  had 
filled — those  of  chaplain  and  chancellors  of  the  King — and  he  even  gave 
up  the  right  of  coining  money  conceded  by  Alfonso  I.,  when  yet  an 
Infante,  to  the  renowned  D.  Paio,  for  the  erection  of  the  cathedral,  and 
the  use  of  which  no  vestiges  remain. 

It  IB  said  that  Silvestre  Godinho  replied  with  scorn  to  the  submission 
of  his  prince.  Some  months  previous  to  this  fact,  which  took  place 
about  the  end  of  1238,  Sancho  was  already  proving  that  in  political 
contentions  which  required  perseverance  and  skiU,  rather  than  im- 
petuous valour  and  unreflectiog  audacity,  he  was  a  weak  opponent,  since 
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he  easily  passed  from  blind  wrath  to  extreme  despondency.     It  was  in 
respect  to  the  complaints  of  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  that  Gregory  IX. 
first  attended  to,  as  more  pressing  and  first  on  the  list,  because  in  the 
documents  relating  to  these  discords  Rodrigo  Sanches,  the  unde  of  the 
King,  and  his  lieutenant  in  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  between 
Lima  and  Douro,  was  towards  the  Oporto  Church,  more  or  less  brutally, 
what  Ferdinand  of  Serpa  had  been  to  that  of  Lisbon — that  is  to  say, 
its  scourge.     In  view  of  the  threats  of  the  Pope,   Sancho   II.  en- 
deavoured to  afford  plenary  satisfaction  to  Pedro  Salvadores.     One  of 
the  preliminary  conditions  towards  a  composition  was  that  no  courtier 
should  be  allowed  to  intervene,  suspected  of  opposing  the  intentions 
of  the  King.     Of  those  who  in  effect  intervened,  and  not  averse  to  the 
Bishop,  were  Martin  Annes,  the  first  subaltern,  Gil  Vasques,  Lord  of 
Soverosa,  and  his  two  sons,  Martin  Gil  and  Vasco  Gil,  as  also  his  new 
chancellor,  Durando  Froyaz,  and  some  other  individuals,  who,  fearing 
the  consequences  of  those  contentions,  had  laboured  to  put  them  down. 
In  the  concessions  then  made  to  Pedro  Salvadores,  Sancho  had  shown 
himself  equally  weak,  but  he  still  attempted  to  save  the  royal  juris^ 
diction  in  civil  causes  between  the  clergy  and  the  seculars,  stipulating 
a  middle  term,  that  is,  that  these  causes  should  be  judged  jointly  with 
the  Bishop  and  civil  judge.      This  point,  however,  of  the  concordat 
depended  on  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  a  consent  which  was  sought  for 
later  on,  yet  never  obtained. 

But  the  people  of  Oporto,  the  ever-faithful  ally  of  the  Crown,  con- 
tinued to  combat  even  after  the  prince  had  been  declared  vanquished. 
It  was  the  same  as  they  did  when  Sancho  I.  on  his  death-bed  was  left 
alone  on  the  field,  to  combat  against  the  implacable  Martin  Bodrigues. 
Pledged  among  themselves  as  formerly,  the  Compostellians  against  Diogo 
Grelmires,  and  joining  with  Rodrigo  Sanches,  who,  it  appears,  was  one  of 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  Pedro  Salvadores,  and  with  Ferdinand  Annes, 
Canon  of  the  See  of  Braga,  a  man  of  power,  who  disputed  the  patron- 
age of  the  Church  of  Monte-Cordova  with  the  Bishop,  they  sustained 
for  more  than  two  years  (May,  1238,  to  September,  1240)  the  field  which 
Sancho  had  forsaken.  It  was  a  long  and  angry  strife,  in  which  on  one 
side  were  employed  force,  and  on  the  other  force  and  excommunicfitions. 
From  this  is  seen  the  want  of  sincerity  of  the  prelate,  when  he  lamented 
the  vexations  which  he  said  the  civil  power  employed  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Oporto,  where  at  the  same  time  was  carried  on  the  shame- 
ful dispute  between  the  Bishop  and  chapter,  with  the  Dominicans,  as 
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to  who  should  have  the  preference,  a  dispute  in  which  both  the  King 
and  Pontiff  were  obliged  to  intervene,  to  avoid  scandal  and  save  the  friars. 

It  was  said  that  the  tempest  arisen  between  the  Altar  and  the 
Throne  became  entirely  dispelled  in  1240,  while  the  Bishop  of  Goimbra, 
Tiburcio,  and  the  aged  Lord  of  Lumiares,  Abril  Peres,  the  elected 
arbitrators  by  the  contenders,  arranged  the  misundei'standings  between 
the  citizens  of  Oporto  and  their  pastor,  both  being  wearied  out  by 
mutual  persecutions,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  D.  John,  whose  election 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  although  he  still  resided  in  Italy,  yet 
authorised  his  successor,  as  Dean  and  near  relative,  to  terminate  the 
question  with  the  Crown,  which  was  eventually  effected  in  the  following 
year,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  concordat  effected  with  Peter  Salvadores. 

After  having  practised  many  acts  of  impiety  and  brutality,  the 
Infante  of  Serpa  experienced  bitter  remorse.     His  conscience  constantly 
reproached  him  with  being  an  assassin  and  a  sacrilegious  man.     Terror 
of  his  evil  doings  constantly  assailed  him,  particularly  during  the  night 
and  hours  of  solitude.     There  was  no  peace  for  him,  a  reprobate  and 
accursed,  nor  hopes  of  obtaining  by  proofs  of  repentance  pardon  for 
the  past,  and  his  crimes  were  such  that .  only  the  Pope  himself  could 
absolve  him.     Ferdinand  departed  from  Portugal,  and   proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  to  meet  the  persecuted  Bishop  and  some  of  his 
victims.     He  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Gregory  IX.,  who  absolved  him, 
yielding  to  the  petitions  of  the  veiy  ones  whom    the  Infante  had 
offended.     The  penance  enjoined  on  the  delinquent  was  proportioned  to 
the  gravity  of  the  crimes,  and  the  reparation  such  as,  humanly  speaking, 
could  be  exacted.     The  Pope  bade  the  Infante  return  to  Portugal,  and 
not  only  restitute  to  the  Church  all  he  had  taken,  but  likewise  redeem, 
as  far  as  he  could,  conformably  to  the  will  of  the  prelates,  the  damages 
and  affronts  made  generally  to  the  Church ;  and  that,  far  from  perse- 
cuting the  Bishop  of  Lisbon  and  his  relatives  and  friends,  he  should 
protect  and  defend   them,    and  abstaining  from    again   placing  vio- 
lent   hands    on    ecclesiastics,    he    should    deliver    up    the    price    of 
the  blood  he  had  spilt  to  the  relatives  of  the  dead  or  to  the  Church 
to  which  they  belonged.     Yet  this  was    not  all  that  the  repentant 
Infante  had  to  perform.     During  Lent  he  was  to  go  through  a  long 
process  of  expiation.     With  unshaven  beard,  and  head  covered  with 
ashes,  he  was  to  assist,  at  the  porch  of  the  temple,  all  the  offices  and 
services  of  the  forty  days,  and  during  these  days  he  was  forbidden  to 
wear  silk,  scarlet,  or  embroideries  in  gold.     On  Good  Friday  the  bishop 
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or  priest  should  then  come  to  him  according  to  the  ceremonial  of  the 
ritual,  and  taking  his  hand,  admit  him  to  the  communion  of  the 
faithful,  and  on  that  day  to  clothe  ten  poor  persons,  after  washing  their 
feet.  During  the  whole  of  Lent  he  was  to  feed  five  heggars  at  his  own 
table ;  but  on  Eridajs  he  was  to  eat  his  meals  on  the  ground,  from 
only  one  dish,  and  served  solely  by  one  servant. 

After  his  admission  into  the  Church  on  Good  Friday,  he  was  to 
proceed  bare-footed  to  all  the  churches  of  the  town,  and  then  be  per- 
mitted to  shave  and  wash  himself.  Besides  this,  for  seven  years  he 
was  to  perform  a  great  number  of  fasts,  and  to  abstain  from  flesh-meat 
on  Saturdays,  except  in  urgent  cases,  or  on  Christmas  Day,  should  it 
fall  on  that  day. 

The  penance  enjoined  especially  for  the  deaths  which  took  place 
in  Santarem  was  more  severe.  After  the  first  week  of  his  arrival  at 
that  town,  the  Infante,  simply  clothed  in  a  tunic  and  cloak,  bare-f ooted^ 
and  cords  around  his  neck,  was  to  quit  the  Dominican  Convent,  and 
passing  through  the  Monastery  of  the  Hospitallers,  proceed  to  the 
Church  of  Sancta  Maria  da  Alcagova,  and  in  the  porch  be  scourged  by 
a  priest,  the  Psalm  Miserere  me,  Deus,  being  meanwhile  intoned. 
Besides  this,  he  was  to  redeem  twenty  captives,  have  no  alliances  with 
Saracens,  nor  live  in  their  midst,  or  assist  them  against  the  Christians, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  combat  them  unceasingly  for  three  years, 
particularly  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Before  departing,  Ferdinand 
swore,  in  presence  of  the  Pontiff,  to  be  the  defender  of  the  Church, 
obeying  the  Apostolic  legates,  and  honouring  them.  In  order  to  soften 
the  bitterness  of  such  a  lengthened  expiation,  and  afford  him  means  for 
the  "^ar,  Gregory  IX.  granted  a  general  absolution  from  all  censures  to 
such  as  should  follow  the  standard  of  the  Infante,  or  afford  any 
pecuniary  assistance  to  his  imdertakings  in  which  the  prelates 
especially  should  be  obliged  to  give.  He  likewise  authorised  him  to 
restitute  to  the  Mussalmans,  instead  of  captives,  any  spoils  of  war. 
And  in  order  to  obtain  further  resources  to  fulfil  the  obligations  he 
was  accepting,  the  youthful  knight  obtained  from  the  Pontiff  the 
permission  to  sell  the  seigniority  of  Serpa — a  truly  strange  act,  since  it 
was  his  brother  the  Bang  of  Portugal  who  was  the  only  one  to  give  or 
refuse  the  permission,  should  he  require  it.  These  affairs  cooled  the 
friendship  existing  between  the  Infante  and  Sancho,  but  the  clergy 
not  only  gained  a  great  conversion,  but  acquired  a  new  ally.  Before 
departing  from  Home,    Ferdinand  obtained  from    the  Pope   a  bull 
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expedited  to  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  charged  to  watch  that  his 
promises  be  carried  out,  with  the  object  of  regaining  a  portion  of  the 
property  inherited  by  the  death  of  Leonor  of  Denmark,  on  the  plea 
of  youth,  and  had  been  deceived  when  effecting  the  contract  with 
his  brother.  These  and  similar  pretensions  reveal  to  us  the  motive 
sought  for  by  the  sale  of  Serpa  which  Sancho  II.,  in  view  of  former 
contracts  having  been  severed,  could  deprive  him  of.  This  was  an 
apple  of  discord  cast  between  the  two  brothers,  who  had  hitherto  lived 
united,  and  these  discords  necessarily  weakened  the  Grown. 

Sancho  appeared  to  feel  instinctively  that  danger  existed  in  the 
retirement  of  his  palace,  and  not  beneath  the  war  tents  of  the  battle- 
field, because  it  was  there  where  he  sought  refuge — it  was  there  where 
he  felt  kingly  energy  and  all  strength  renewed,  and  which  were 
wanting  when  he  put  away  his  arms.  While  these  affairs  with  the 
Bishop  were  going  on,  the  conquests  on  both  sides  of  the  Guadiana  had 
rapidly  advanced  up  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  Successively,  the 
Gistles  of  Mertola,  Al-Fajar  de  Pena,  and  Ayamonte  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  Sancho  II.,  yet  he  witnessed,  when  reducing  the  last  one, 
brave  knights  slain  before  him.  These  castles,  particulariy  the  first, 
were  very  ancient  and  renowned,  and  commanded  vast  tracts  of  land, 
which  were  given  to  them  for  a  term.  Thus,  the  district  of  Mertola, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  rivers  Cobes  and  Terges, 
met  on  the  east  and  south-east  those  of  Serpa,  Al-Fajar  and  Aya- 
monte, and  this  last  one  included  the  whole  territory  extending  to 
the  districts  of  the  Mussalman  towns  of  Saltes,  Gibralcon,  and  Huelva ; 
the  Portuguese  dominions  thus  extended  by  this  conquest  up  to  the 
margins  of  Odiel,  where  never  before  it  had  reached,  and  where  never 
again  it  was  included. 

The  seigniority  of  these  towns  was  given  to  the  Spatharios,  under 
condition  that  they  should  defend  them,  and  a  convent  was  established 
of  their  Order  in  Mertola,  as  being  nearest  to  the  new  line  of  frontiers. 
To  the  extreme  east  of  modem  Algarve,  the  two  important  towns 
of  Tabira  (Tavira)  and  Hisn-Kastala  (Cacella)  had  also  submitted  to  the 
Christian  yoke  in  1239,  although  it  is  probable  that  this  fact  dates  as 
far  back  as  the  conquest  of  Mertola  and  of  the  territories  extending  up 
to  the  Odiel.  The  two  casUes  were  delivered  to  the  same  Order — 
Cacella  in  the  same  year,  and  Tavira  in  1244.  Hence  the  Militaiy 
Orders  were  in  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  territories  imited 
to  the  Crown  of  Portugal  during  the  course  of  half  a  century,  in  the 
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provinces  south  of  the  Tagus.  The  seigniorities  of  the  Temple,  most 
extensive  in  Beira-Baixa,  still  included  the  northern  edge  of  Alemtejo. 
The  possessions  of  the  Hospital  and  Gaktrava  were  in  Alemtejo 
sufficiently  numerous  and  extensive,  on  the  south  of  those  of  the 
Templars  along  the  centre  and  to  the  north  of  the  province.  The 
Hospital  established  there  the  principal  residence  of  their  Order,  the 
Crato ;  and  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  a  no  less  principal  one,  in  Aviz. 
Placed,  so  to  say,  on  the  vanguard,  the  Spatharios  overlooked  the 
districts  of  the  west  and  south,  and  almost  always  held  possession  of  the 
castles  and  places  which  the  victorious  sword  of  the  Portuguese  prince 
wrenched  from  Islamism  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana. 

The  efforts  made  in  1228  to  restore  Old  Idanha,  if  sufficient  to  instil 
new  life  into  the  ancient  episcopal  city,  were  nevertheless  insuffident  to 
preserve  it.     Surrounded  by  places  belonging  to  the  Temple,  withdrawn 
from  the  territory  comprehended  in  the  donations  made  by  Sancho  I.  to 
their  Order,  it  would  naturally  place  every  possible  obstacle  to  the 
increase  of   ancient   Egitania;    and,  as  a  fact,  the  decrease  of  the 
restored  city  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  its  powerful  neighbours. 
When  the  questions  with  the  ecclesiastical  State  had  to  aU  appearance 
terminated,  Sancho  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  by  giving  providences 
for  a  more  efficacious  restoration,  and  one  which  he  had  in  mind  for 
twelve  years.     Passing  on  to  BeirarBaixa  in  the  year  1240,  he  recalled 
by  letters  patent  those  who  had  received  plots  of  land  in  Idanha,  and 
came  to  dwell  in  them,  these  said  plots  to  be  held  as  their  own  free 
properties,  on  a  three  years'   residence,   after  .which  they  could  be 
transferred.    Those  who  should  not  come  to  the  call  were  to  lose  for 
ever  the  right  of  what  they  had  possessed,  while  the  obedient  ones 
would  have  the  protection  of  the  King,  who  threatened  to  visit  with 
exemplary  chastisement  whosoever  offended  or  disturbed  them  in  their 
possession.      This   system  was  followed  in  a  similar  manner  when 
repopulating  Salvaterra  do  Extreme,  which  was  likewise  deserted.    We 
know  that  Sancho  restored  the  seigniority  of  these  places  to  the  Temple, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  effected  about  that  epoch,  because  we 
find,  among  the  number  of  knights  attached  to  him,  a  noble  Templar,  D. 
Martin  Martins,  a  youth  who  had  been  brought  up  with  the  prince,  and 
who,  even  in  his  youth,  became  so  distinguished  among  those  illustrious 
warriors  that  he  merited,  two  years  later,  to  be  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  Master  of  the  Order  in  Castille,  Leon,  and  Portugal. 

A  glance  over  a  topographical  chart  of  Modem  Algarve  and  the 
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portion  of  Andalusia  between  the  Odiel  and  the  Guadiana  will  show 
the  port  of  Saracen  dominions  to  which,  after  reducing  Ayamonte, 
Cacellay  and  Tavira,  the  King  of  Portugal  directed  his  forces. 
What  remained  to  the  Mussalmans  in  the  province  of  Chenchii* 
was  the  largest  and  most  populous  portion.  Besides  Silves  the 
capital,  which  had  remained  free  since  it  was  retaken  from  Sancho  I., 
there  were  other  towns  on  the  west  of  Tavira  which  had  continued 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Andalus,  since  the  time  when  the  Christians^ 
lorded  both  margins  of  the  Guadiana  up  to  the  sea.  On  the  east  com- 
munications were  thus  intercepted,  and  to  the  north,  beyond  the  range 
of  mountains  which  encircled  that  lovely  band  of  land,  extended  the 
plains  of  Alemtejo,  which  were  either  deserted  or  sparsely  dotted  with 
watch-towers,  forts,  and  Christian  castles.  Towards  the  south  and  west 
the  province  was  surrounded  by  the  ocean  on  both  sides  of  the  Cape 
of  the  Arabs,  or  of  Saint  Vincent.  Hence  all  things  seemed  to 
counsel  the  King  of  Portugal  to  attempt  an  expedition  on  that  side. 
Simultaneously  attacked  by  the  garrisons  of  Mertola,  Al-Fajar,  Aya- 
monte,  Cacella,  and  Tavira,  and  by  the  royal  troops  across  the  Serras 
of  Caldeirio  and  Monchique,  and  by  a  fleet  which,  departing  from  the 
Tagus,  threatened  them  on  the  littoral  side,  prevented  aid  coming  from 
Huelva,  Seville,  or  other  ports  of  Andalus — Silves,  Faro  Louie,  and  the 
rest  of  the  towns  of  Al-Fajar  very  quickly  bent  to  the  yoke  which 
threatened  them.  Sancho,  towards  the  end  of  1240,  was  preparing  for  a 
new  expedition,  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  remnants  of  the  Mussal- 
man  Gharb.  In  this  way  would  be  repaired  the  afiront  and  damage 
received  by  Portugal  in  the  loss  of  Silves  half  a  century  earlier,  and 
which  had  not  yet  been  avenged. 

The  efforts,  however,  which  the  country  required  to  make  were 
great,  as  it  was  not  the  submission  of  a  castle  or  a  village  which  was 
projected,  but  that  of  a  province,  although  that  province  might  be  a 
limited  one.  The  Pontiff  was  appealed  to,  in  order  that  by  religious 
promises  he  might  enkindle  the  less  ardent  spirits.  The  King  and  his 
knights,  with  their  land  and  naval  forces,  were  ready  for  that  action  ; 
bat  the  excessive  concessions  made  to  the  clergy,  joined  to  the  exactions 
of  the  nobles  and  the  wasting  of  the  public  rents,  had  exhausted  the 
rasouroes  of  the  Crown,  and  cooled  the  good-will  of  the  people  to  make 
sacrifioes  for  warfare.  Similar  undertakings  always  found  the  spirit 
of  Gregory  IX.  propitious,  and  a  bull,  dated  18th  of  February,  1241, 
addressed  generally  to  aU  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal,  urged  them  by 
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indulgences  to  associate  themselves  with  the  undertaking,  either  person- 
ally or  by  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  the  army  and  naval  forces, 
which,  it  appears,  had  attained  to  a  certain  increase,  and  merited 
especial  attention  during  that  reign.  So  many  efforts,  however,  were 
useless,  because  this  expedition  never  took  place ;  at  least,  we  find  no 
vestige  that  the  Portuguese  territory  increased  during  the  reign  of 
Sancho  by  new  dominions,  besides  those  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
confided  to  the  keeping  of  the  Spatharios. 

We  must  now  glance  over  what  passed  in  Home  and  the  internal 
state  of  the  kingdom,  since  these  two  diverse  facts  offer  the  proximate 
causes  for  the  last  events  of  the  reign  of  Sancho,  and,  in  part,  of  the 
failure  of  the  projected  scheme.  Gregory  IX.,  with  the  object  of 
employing  all  the  moral  force  of  the  Church  in  his  violeet  contentions 
with  Frederick  II.,  Emperor  of  Grermany,  convoked  a  Council  for  the 
summer  of  1241,  to  be  held  in  Home.  In  virtue  of  this  call,  which  com- 
pelled the  prelates  of  Europe  to  proceed  to  Italy,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga, 
the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  and  others  departed  from  Portugal.  The  Ooimdl 
was  never  held,  because  the  fleet  of  Frederick,  who  was  opposed  to  this 
meeting,  broke  up,  near  Pisa,  the  ^Grenoese  fleet,  which  conveyed  the 
prelates  of  France  and  Spain  (May,  1241)  to  the  Pontifical  States. 
Many  were  taken  captives^  especially  of  the  French,  but  the  Archbishop 
of  Braga  and  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  fortunately  escaped.  The  Porta* 
guese  clergy,  deprived  of  their  most  notable  chiefs,  became  weakened 
at  the  very  junctiire  when  they  needed  greatest  vigour  to  maintain  the 
advantageous  position  which  the  bishops  had,  through  the  last  con- 
cordats, obtained  from  the  Crown. 

Yet  it  was  not  alone  the  want  of  sagacious  ministers  which 
caused  Sancho  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  in  a  weak  manner,  but 
a  certain  contempt  for  the  ancient  ranks  into  which  the  various  degrees 
of  the  nobility  were  divided.  Formerly  the  Ricos-hoTnens,  or  Barons  of 
the  kingdom,  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  districts,  were  those 
who  alone  confirmed  by  their  approval  the  favours  of  the  reigning  head, 
and  the  names  of  these  barons,  with  the  declaration  of  the  territories 
they  held,  were  mentioned  with  the  names  of  the  bishops,  and 
solemnised  and  legalised  royal  decrees.  This  was  the  ancient  usa^ 
transmitted  by  the  monarchy  of  Asturias  and  Oviedo,  from  whence  it 
sprung,  and  from  which  it  depended.  In  the  issue  of  the  decrees,  how- 
ever, was  expressed  only  the  free  and  spontaneous  will  of  the  King 
although  the  final  confirmation  of  the  barons  and  prelates  was  added. 
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which  implied  that  there  were  others  in  the  kingdom  who  could  re- 
strain him.  These  styles  of  Chancellorship,  preserved  since  Portugal 
existed,  almost  without  exception  as  regards  at  least  what  appertained 
to  the  favours  of  land  and  patrimonial  public  property,  became  completely 
altered  as  soon  as  Sancho  was  surrounded  by  his  turbulent  Court  of 
youthful  knights.  In  the  decrees  after  the  year  1236,  there  appears  a 
confusion  of  classes,  and  the  pretensions  of  nobility  in  general  to  assume 
a  in(»e  direct  part,  and  more  directly  characterised  in  those  acts  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  spontaneous  and  purely  of  the  King.  From 
thence  was  expressed  in  the  concessions  of  lands  and  seigniorities  the 
coDfient  and  the  authority  of  those  who  arrogated  the  titles  of  lords  and 
iBagnates.  These  vague  denominations  were  evidently  meant  to  express 
the  complex  idea  of  rioos-homeru,  of  peers,  of  knights,  distinct  classes, 
and  whose  gradation  was  precise  and  defined,  but  which  favour, 
intrigue,  or  superiority  of  military  gifts  in  individuals  of  lesser  rank 
were  constantly  confounding.  Thus  we  may  easily  imagine  the  conse- 
quences of  this  species  of  aristocratic  anarchy,  for,  while  public  authority 
became  daily  more  uncertain,  the  emulations,  intrigues,  and  quarrels 
among  courtiers  multiplied.  Many  of  the  veteran  barons  of  the 
kingdom  and  other  noblemen,  who  had  been  vanquished  in  the  strifes 
for  favour,  retired  to  their  homesteads,  where  they  oppressed  the  people, 
and,  by  their  close  contact,  found  occasions  for  inciting  conflicts  with  the 
clergy.  Discontent  and  perturbations  extended,  and  the  action  of  the 
Crown  became,  in  a  great  measure,  annulled. 

An  accidental  circumstance  happened  at  this  epoch  to  complicate  the 
embarrassment  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  Court  ladies  of  D. 
Berengaria,  mother  of  Ferdinand  III.,  was  D.  Mecia  (or  Menda)  Lopes, 
<langhter  of  the  Lord  of  Biscay,  Lopo  Dias  de  Haro,  and  granddaughter, 
by  her  mother  D.  Urraca,  of  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon,  and  niece  of  the 
King  of  CastiUe.  This  lady  was  the  widow,  yet  still  youthful,  of 
Alvaro  Peres  de  Castro,  who,  having  repudiated  Aurembiax,  Countess 
of  Urgel,  married  her,  and  died  in  1240  without  issue.  Sancho,  who 
had  attained  his  thirtieth  year  without  having  married,  now  married 
this  lady,  tradition  attributing  to  the  monarch  an  ardent  love  for  this 
woman,  over  whose  memory  their  lingers  grave  accusations.  At  a 
former  epoch,  when  royal  authority  was  rigorous  and  public  order 
existed,  this  marriage  of  Sancho  would  have  offered  great  advantages 
and  afforded  an  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  now  this  affection  only  served 
to  withdraw  the  King  from  the  duties  and  cares  of  war  and  from 
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seeking  a  remedy  for  the  internal  disorganisation  of  the  kingdom  by 
enkindling  new  jealousies,  in  proportion  as  courtiers  woijdd  more  or  less 
captivate  the  favour  of  the  Queen,  to  whom  tradition  accuses  of  having 
contributed  to  public  disorders,  due  to  the  fascination  she  exercised 
over  the  spirit  of  her  husband,  a  fascination  to  obtain  which  she  had 
employed  black  arts,  if  we  credit  the  legends  of  ancient  chronicles. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  King  and  kingdom  during  the  years 
1241  and  1244.  The  Portuguese  prelates,  who  had  escaped  when  the 
Grenoese  fleet  was  broken  up  by  Frederick,  remained  in  Italy,  where 
they  resided  during  the  long  term  of  two  years  which  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  Gregory  IX.  (August,  1241)  to  the  accession  of  Innocence  IT., 
with  the  interruption  of  the  election  of  Celestine  IV.,  who  died  a  few 
days  after,  it  is  said,  from  poison.  We  infer  all  this  from  the  absence 
of  any  vestige  of  their  residence  in  Portugal,  and  it  appears  the  Bishop 
of  Lisbon  no  longer  existed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1241,  but  the  inter- 
minable combat  between  the  clerical  and  civil  power  was  due  to  the 
conjunction  of  circumstances  which  afforded  to  the  bishops  a  means  of 
gaining  a  decisive  battle  against  the  Crown.  The  idea  of  impelling  the 
fall  of  a  prince  from  his  throne  through  the  impulses  of  the  Church  was 
ancient,  and  was  judged  so  feasible  that  in  grave  cases  the  Popes  did  not 
hesitate  clearly  to  allude  to  it  in  their  threats.  In  Portugal,  as  a 
kingdom  in  a  certain  way  dependent  on  the  Pontifical  throne,  the 
realisation  of  this  fact  was  rendered  more  easy  as  soon  as  means,  both 
moral  and  material,  of  defence  should  be  wanting.  Concerning  this 
point  the  language  employed  by  the  Roman  Curia,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  II.,  was  well  understood.  We  know  that  the  first  revelation 
of  the  plot  against  Sancho  was  in  the  allegations  made  before 
Innocence  IV.  about  the  year  1244.  What  did  all  this  imply  ?  The 
inability  of  the  King  to  govern,  and  consequently  the  need  of  depriving 
him  of  the  supreme  command.  In  order  to  obtain  this  end  it  was 
needful  to  annul  moral  and  substitute  material  force  to  which  be 
would  have  recourse  to  save  his  political  existence,  by  a  greater  one 
which  should  crush  him.  The  first  might  be  attained  up  to  a  certain 
point  by  stamping  on  his  brow  the  odious  mark  of  inaptitude,  and 
it  could  be  completed  by  the  accusation  of  cowardice. 

The  Prelates  knew  this,  that  military  glory  had  ever  been  the  shield 
of  Sancho  against  their  attack.  The  second  condition  could  be  satisfied 
by  finding  a  chief  capable  of  disputing  the  throne  with  him,  and  who 
should  be  illustrious  by  birth,  valour,  and  of  sufficient  influence  in  the 
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kingdom  to  gather  around  him  all  wounded  interests,  all  hatreds  against 
the  prince,  all  turbulent  ambitions,  and  besides  this  offer  a  guarantee 
of  peace  and  order,  or  at  least  hopes  to  the  masses,  which,  doubtless 
oppressed  by  an  unbridled  nobility,  were  therefore  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  the  King.  To  all  these  qualities  must  be  added  that  of  being 
a  Portuguese  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which,  moreover,  might  spring 
from  national  pride  and  love  of  independence.  Such  an  individual 
could  only  be  found  among  the  relatives  of  the  monarch,  because  only 
in  some  of  them  could  be  united  together  all  the  indispensable  require- 
ments. 

Of  the  uncles  of  Sancho,  Ferdinand,  Count  of  Flanders,  died  in  1233, 
and  the  eldest  one,  D.  Pedro,  a  finished  type  of  the  restless  knights  of 
that  epoch,  still  survived.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  IX. 
of  Leon,  he  contracted  a  marriage  with  Aurembaix,  Countess  of  tJrgel, 
who  had  been  previously  divorced  from  Alvaro  Peres  de  Castro,  and 
proceeded  to  Aragon,  probably  after  the  death  of  his  cousin,  in  whose 
Court  he  had  for  so  many  years  exercised  the  highest  influence.  Soon 
after  his  union  with  the  Countess  of  Urgel,  she  died,  leaving  as  heir 
the  Portuguese  Infante.  At  this  juncture  the  King  of  Aragon,  James 
I.,  submitted  the  islands  of  Mallorca  and  Minorca  (1230)  after  a  long 
resistanoe.  It  was  expedient  then  to  unite  the  crown  to  the  county  of 
Urge],  and  to  obtain  the  cession  of  D.  Pedro,  he  gave  him  in  feud  the 
»«igniorify  of  the  two  islands  with  the  title  of  kingdom,  to  which  the 
Infante  soon  added  that  of  Ivi9a,  which  he  took  possession  of  with  the 
aHsistanoe  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona.  A  fief  of  a  conqueror 
prince  as  Jamee  I.  was,  the  Infante  could  well  deliver  himself  up  to 
his  bellicose  propensities,  by  serving  Alfonso  IX.  But  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Leon,  the  war  against  the  Mussalmans  of  Spain  appeared  to 
him  too  circumscribed  a  field  for  his  immense  activity,  he  offered 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1229  to  combat  the  Emperor  Frederick,  under 
the  banners  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Thus  in  1236  he  proceeded  to  the 
Eaist  to  aid  the  Empire  of  Constantinople  against  the  Saracens  of  Syria. 
On  his  return  to  the  Peninsula  the  Infante  resided  in  his  dominions,  or 
at  the  Court  of  Aragon  until  the  year  1244,  during  which  time  he  ceded 
the  seigniority  of  the  Balearic  Islands  to  the  Crown  in  exchange,  it 
appears,  for  various  lands  and  castles  newly  conquered  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia.  Hence,  involved  in  the  discords  which  at  this  juncture 
were  raised  between  James  I.  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  in  whose  favour 
the  Infante  dedared  himself,  he  could  give  but  little   attention  to 
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the  afiOairs  of  his  country ;  moreover,  it  more  directly  conoemed  the 
brothers  of  Sancho  and  his  nephews  as  more  nearly  related  to  the  King, 
to  one  of  which,  in  the  event  of  dying  childless,  the  crown  would 
naturally  fall. 

Hence  it  was  towards  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso  or  to  Ferdinand  of 
Serpa  that  the  clergy  should  turn  to  further  their  dark  designs.  In 
Ferdinand,  remorse  had  produced  such  a  vivid  and  lasting  impression 
that  he  strictly  fulfilled  to  the  end  the  long  and  difficult  expiation 
imposed.  The  deplorable  inaction  of  Sancho  joined  to  the  disunion  of 
the  nobility  had  necessarily  weakened  the  military  ardour  of  former 
times.  This  and  the  vexation  which  he  had  given  rise  to  in  the 
spirit  of  his  brother  the  King,  prevented  Ferdinand  of  Serpa  from 
making  war  to  the  Saracens  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  Hence  the 
Infante  passed  on  to  Castille,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Count 
Fernando  Nunes  de  Lara,  and  became  the  vassal  of  Ferdinand  III.| 
fighting  against  the  infidels  under  the  victorious  standards  of  Prince  D. 
Alfonso,  afterwards  Alfonso  X.  The  absolute  want  of  records  concern- 
ing the  Infante  of  Serpa  from  the  year  1243  renders  it  probable  that 
he  died  when  engaged  in  those  religious  wars,  and  therefore  his  name 
does  not  appear  as  intervening  in  the  grave  altercations  which  soon  after 
agitated  his  native  country. 

There  remained  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso,  who  had  departed  to 
France  for  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  D.  Leonor  with  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  (1229),  although  we  have  no  proofs  of  his  residence  in  that 
country  until  1238,  when  he  obtained  the  seigniority  of  Boulogne  by 
his  marriage  with  the  Countess  Mathilde,  or  Mahaut,  who  inherited 
that  county  from  Ida  and  Beinaldo  de  Danunartin,  one  of  the  allies  of 
Ferdinand  of  Flanders,  and  his  companion  in  mi^ortune  at  the  battle 
of  Bouvines.  Mathilde  was  the  widow,  since  1234,  of  Philip  Hurepel 
(the  Hairy),  son  of  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France,  and  Ignez  de 
Merania.  It  is  said  this  union  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Queen 
D.  Branca,  his  aunt,  whose  Court  he  followed  at  the  time.  Alfonso 
had  manifested  himself,  like  his  brothers,  to  be  a  worthy  grandson  of 
Sancho  I.  and  of  Alfonso  Henry,  and  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Saintes, 
given  by  Louis  IX.  to  Henry  III.  of  England  (July,  1242),  the  Count 
of  Boulogne  greatly  distinguished  himself,  as  he  was  the  first  with  hi^ 
men  to  break  the  English  squadrons.  But  the  amnesty  estabhaheii 
between  France  and  England  in  1243  afforded  some  repose.  It  ms 
this  prince  who  was  chosen  the  instrument  for  the  designs  of  the 
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clergy.  In  the  event  of  Sancho  dying  without  issue,  he  would  be 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  surrounded  by  persons  who  belonged  to  the 
iDnstrious  families  of  his  native  country,  he  could  not  be  indifferent 
to  what  took  place  there.  He  was  valiant,  and  the  manner  he  behaved 
when  he  substituted  his  brother  to  the  supreme  power,  proved  that 
he  possessed  the  ambition  which  confronts  any  moral'  respects, 
and  this  affair  was  discussed  between  him  and  the  heads  of  the 
clergy.  Yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  the  first  sign  of  the 
dark  plot  which  smouldered  at  the  end  of  the  year  1244  and  begin- 
ning of  1245.  Either  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  knowing  what  passed, 
ofiered  himself  to  the  prelates  to  head  this  project,  or  they,  which 
is  more  natural,  sought  him  as  the  only  man  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  scheme,  not  only  on  account  of  the  influence  of  his  name, 
but  also  that  of  the  nobles  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Portugal. 
Alfonso  might  create  a  party  of  malcontents,  a  party  which  would  be 
irresistible  should  the  clergy  attain  to  unite  the  threats  of  the  Church 
to  the  arms  of  earth  and  justify  breaking  loyalty  to  the  prince  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope.  To  the  Coiuit  of  Boulogne  would  be  thus 
secured  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  to  the  malcontents  revenge  of 
their  rivals,  and  lastly  to  the  clergy  a  terrible  example  for  the  civil 
power,  which  in  future  might  serve  as  a  security  to  the  conditions 
which  they  might  impose  on  the  prince  who  opened  the  road  to  the 

throne. 

There  were  various  circumstances  which  favoured,  more  or  less,  the 

designs  of  the  conspirators  in  and  out  of  Portugal.  The  first  was 
the  actual  position  of  the  Pope,  whose  intervention  appeared  indis- 
pensable in  that  affair.  A  fugitive  from  Italy,  and  resolved  upon 
combating  unceasingly  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  projected  celebrating  in  Lyons  a  Council  which  his  predecessor 
had  been  unable  to  hold  in  Rome,  Innocence  lY.  endeavoured  to 
obtain  from  all  sides,  &nd  by  all  possible  means,  the  money  he  required, 
not  only  to  maintain  the  splendour  of  the  Curia,  enriching  his  relatives 
and  partisans,  but  likewise  to  induce  enemies  and  difficulties  to  his 
adversary.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  motives  which  directed  the 
proceeding  of  the  prelates  of  Portugal  against  Sancho  were  analogous 
to  those  which  influenced  the  Pope  against  Frederick,  it  was  evident 
that  in  deposing  the  Portuguese  prince  would  be  afibrded  a  strong 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  over  that  of  the 
civil,  while  the  conveniences  of  policy  and  the  generosity  of  the  con- 
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spirators  would  necessarily  move  the  heart  of  the  Pontiff  and  the 
Cardinals  to  consider  and  take  pity  on  the  evils  of  a  country  which,  as 
tributary  to  the  Apostolic  See,  was  more  immediately  dependent 
upon  it. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  externally  favoured  the  under- 
taking, while  the  internal  ones  were  no  less  favourable.  Among 
the  nobles  who  had  followed  the  Infante  to  France  were  Pedro 
Omigues  da  Kobrega  and  Stephen  Annes,  son  of  a  peer  of  Alem- 
douro.  Besides  these,  there  were  in  his  suite  some  members  of  the 
Pereiras,  who  belonged  to  the  resolute  adversary  of  the  Crown,  Martin 
Eodrigues,  or,  at  least,  of  some  others  united  to  him  by  blood  relation- 
ship. Pedro  Ourigues  descended,  on  his  mother's  side,  from  the  line  of 
the  Cunhas,  and  his  cousins  Egas  Louren9o,  Martin  Louren9o,  and  John 
Louren^o  figured  among  the  most  turbulent  and  covetous  nobles  of  that 
epoch.  Likewise  one  of  the  members  of  the  illustrious  lineage  of  the 
Portocarreiros,  Eaymund  Yiegas,  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Pedro 
Ourigues.  Added  to  this,  the  protection  of  the  family  of  Soverosa, 
whose  chief,  after  the  death  of  Gil  Yasques,  was  Martin  Gil,  had 
awakened  the  envy  and  odium  of  various  noblemen,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stood  Abril  Peres,  the  Lord  of  Lumiares,  who  excited  to 
vengeance,  sword  in  hand,  other  nobles,  among  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  the  xincle  of  the  King,  Bodrigo  Sanches,  besides  many 
other  nobles  who  were  adverse  to  Sancho,  either  through  emulations 
or  strifes  which  quickly  arose  between  house  and  house,  or  through 
ambitious  calculations.  Such  appeared  to  be  those  of  the  lineage 
of  Yaladares  and  Mello.  One  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  conspirators 
was  Kodrigo,  or  Buy  Gomes  de  Briteiros,  a  simple  peer,  married 
to  a  daughter  of  John  Peres  de  Maia.  No  less  were  the  brothers 
Portocarreiros,  one  of  them,  D.  John  Egas  or  Yiegas,  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  Braga  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Silvestre  Godinho 
became  known  in  Portugal,  an  election  which  was  supposed  due  to  the 
conspiracy. 

Hence  there  existed  sufficient  elements  for  attempting  a  revola- 
tion  in  Portugal,  but  before  doing  so  it  was  necessary  to  impart  to  so 
hazardous  an  undertaking  a  certain  character  of  legality  and  prevent 
the  precautions  that  might  be  taken,  when  it  became  known  at  the 
Court  of  Coimbra  that  the  Count  of  Boulogne  was  arranging  to  depart 
for  his  natal  country.  D.  John  Egas,  since  he  was  to  receive  the  palKwm 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff,  had  a  plausible  pretext  for  proceeding  to 
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lijonSy  and  Gromes  Yiegas  de  Portocarreiro,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators, 
could,  without  attracting  notice,  accompany  the  new  Metropolitan,  who 
was  his  brother.  In  this  way  did  the  heads  of  the  intended  revolt  work 
together  in  France  and  Portugal,  An  unforeseen  event  occurred  mean- 
while to  enable  the  Count  of  Boulogne  to  quit  France  and  proceed  to 
Lisbon,  as  the  common  route  of  those  who  went  on  to  Palestine,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  became  known  later  on,  the  conspirators 
had  numerous  partisans.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1245  sad 
news  from  the  East  resounded  throughout  Europe.  The  choresmmos 
(chowaresminos),  expelled  from  Central  Asia  by  the  Mongols,  had 
descended  to  the  West,  and,  incited  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  Saleh  Ayub, 
had  invaded  Syria.  It  was  an  irresistible  torrent,  whose  passage  was 
marked  by  devastation,  and  Jerusalem  soon  fell  into  their  power,  while 
a  decisive  battle  which  they  gained  (October,  1244)  against  the  Christians 
and  against  the  Sultans  of  Damascus  and  Emesa,  who  were  allied  with 
the  Christians,  reduced  the  vanquished  to  the  last  straits.  The  details 
of  tlus  pitiful  event  were  not  known  imtil  the  end  of  May,  1245, 
through  a  letter  from  the  prelates  of  Ultramar,  but  the  reports  which 
flew  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter  were  most  alarming,  and  attracted 
aniversal  attention,  notwithstanding  the  height  of  the  strife  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  and  the  agitation  it  produced.  It  was  this 
circomstance  which  so  skilfully  was  taken  advantage  of.  A  letter  exists 
addressed  by  Innocence  to  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  dated  30th  of 
January,  1245,  in  which  he  counsels  and  implores  him  to  depart  to  the 
Holy  Land,  whose  deplorable  situation  he  vaguely  implores  to  aid.  This 
singular  bull,  addressed  to  no  one  else  but  the  Count,  seems  to  us  to 
bear  a  signification  diverse  from  what  it  inculcates,  and  which  historians 
with  over-much  sincerity  attribute.  When  so  many  powerful  princes 
and  illustrious  knights  existed,  it  is  strange  that  Innocence  should 
address  himself  solely  to  a  man  who,  though  valiant,  was  master  of 
little  more  than  a  feudal  State,  in  an  afiiedr  of  such  magnitude.  Besides 
which,  the  providences  for  aiding  the  Christians  of  Palestine  were  only 
taken  in  the  Council  celebrated  some  months  later,  when  the  masters 
of  the  Military  Orders  and  the  Bishops  of  the  East  had  solemnly 
invoked  the  aid  of  their  co-religionists  of  Europe.  In  our  opinion 
this  decree  was  solicited  by  the  Count  of  Boulogne  himself,  who  sought 
a  pretext  for  making  an  appearance  in  Lisbon  accompanied  by  military 
faroea  without  his  presence  arousing  suspicions,  and  for  this  object  a 
voyage  to  Palestine  was  an  excellent  plea* 
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Another  decree,  expedited  a  few  days  after  in  virtue  of  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  Count,  proves  that  what  disquieted  him  was  not 
the  affairs  of  Syria,  but  those  of  Portugal,  and  affords  a  degree  of 
probability,  if  not  of  certainty,  to  our  suspicions. 

The  marriage  of  Sancho  offered  a  serious  difficulty  to  the  ambitious 
designs  of  his  brother.  In  the  event  of  deposing  the  King,  should  there 
exist  a  legitimate  son,  all  hopes  of  assuming  the  crown  would  disappear 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  or  at  least  there  would  be  some  one  to  dis- 
pute it.  As  yet  circumstances  favoured  the  Infante,  for  there  were 
no  children  bom  to  Sancho,  and  his  Queen  was  related  to  him, 
although  remotely.  In  truth,  dispensations  were  becoming  more 
general,  and  greater  facilities  of  obtaining  them  after  marriage  was 
celebrated ;  besides  which,  in  Spain,  marriages  among  relatives  were  very 
usual,  as  the  Portuguese  prelates  stated  to  the  Pontiff  in  their  complaints 
on  the  matter,  nevertheless  when  through  political  or  other  motives  any 
one  was  interested  in  promoting  divorce,  the  Court  of  Home  was  ready 
to  maintain  the  rigour  of  its  discipline.  And  in  effect  this  took  place : 
Innocence  expedited  a  bull  in  February  to  the  Archbishop  of  Com- 
postella  and  the  Bishop  of  Astorga,  in  reply  to  the  manifestations  laid 
before  him  by  the  Count  of  Boulogne  concerning  the  scandal  which  the 
marriage  of  his  brother  had  given,  and  the  danger  to  hia  soul  by  this 
union,  ordered  them  to  examine  if  in  truth  Sancho  was  related  to 
his  wife,  and  in  that  case  to  divorce  them  and  compel  them  to  separate, 
without  granting  any  appeal,  while  abstaining  from  having  recourse 
to  excommunication — a  natural  limitation  which  showed  the  conscience 
of  Innocence  and  the  remorse  felt  for  debasing  the  moral  force  of  the 
canons  in  a  political  intrigue. 

At  the  time  when  Alfonso  of  Boulogne  was  making  these  direct 
demonstrations  against  the  King  of  Portugal,  D.  John  Egas  either 
arrived  in  Lyons,  or  was  already  at  the  Court  of  Innocence  IV.  Then 
was  reconsidered,  it  appears,  the  plea  for  the  departure  of  the  Count 
from  his  States.  Louis  IX.,  during  a  dangerous  illness,  made  a  vow  to 
go  to  the  Crusade  should  his  life  be  spared,  and  after  his  convalescence, 
far  from  contemning,  as  he  was  advised,  a  promise  made  during  the 
delirium  of  fever,  resolved  to  fulfil  his  vow,  and  commenced  to  arrange 
affairs  for  the  undertaking.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  follow  another 
course.  Pretending  to  obey  the  bull  concerning  the  aid  for  the  Holy 
Land,  Alfonso,  as  feudatory  of  the  Crown,  had  to  accompany  his 
suzerain,  should  he  proceed  to  Palestine,  which  would,  moreover,  alter 
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the  designs  which  he  covertly  planned.  At  least,  it  is  in  this  way  that 
we  can  explain  the  new  bull  impetrated  by  the  Count  in  April  of  the 
same  year.  Were  the  singular  expressions  of  the  bull  sincere,  and  did 
they  not  convey  the  hidden  thought  which  dictated  them,  we  should 
believe  that  a  sudden,  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Crod  had  become 
enkindled  in  the  spirit  of  the  Infante.  After  praising  him  for  the 
noble  design  which  he  manifested  of  making  war  against  Islamism  in 
Spain,  towards  which  he  had  resolved  to  proceed,  Innocence,  desirous 
that  all  should  assist  the  Count  of  Boulogne  in  the  undertaking, 
particularly  the  inhabikmts  of  the  Peninsula,  granted  him  and  the 
Pcrtuguue  soldiers  who  might  join  him  for  this  holy  end  the 
indulgences  decreed  by  the  Church  in  favour  of  those  who  should  combat 
the  Saracens  of  the  East.  To  add  any  reflections  in  view  of  such  a 
decree  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  enlightened  reader  of  history. 
We  shall  continue,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the  monuments  which  the 
hand  of  Providence  has  saved  to  denounce  to  posterity  a  great  deed  of 
darkness,  corruption,  and  hypocrisy. 

The  scenes  of  the  drama  whose  plot  was  arranged  in  Lyons,  and  the 
terrible  solution  which  ended  under  the  sepulchral  slab  in  Toledo, 
followed  each  other  rapidly.  Taking  up  the  Cross  to  proceed  to  the 
defence  of  Christianity  victorious  in  the  Peninsula,  and  forgetting  its 
almost  annihilated  state  in  Syria,  Alfonso  prepared  to  depart,  while  his 
party  smoothed  the  path  for  conquering  not  the  Mussalmans,  but 
the  conqueror  of  them.  All  the  complaints  aforementioned  made  by 
the  prelates  against  Sancho  had  been  carefully  recorded  in  a  lengthened 
bull  addressed  to  the  King,  and  communicated  to  the  Bishops  of 
Oporto  and  Coimbra,  and  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans  of  the  latter 
city.  In  this  bull,  expedited  nineteen  da3rs  after  the  one  passed  in 
favour  of  the  crusade  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne  in  Spain,  it  was 
enjoined  to  the  Portuguese  prince  to  correct  all  the  abuses  and  public 
evils,  and  which,  should  they  be  so  grave  and  deep-rooted  as  was  stated, 
would  demand  a  long  time  and  extreme  activity  to  remedy  or  destroy. 

Innocence  further  remarked  that,  should  he  be  remiss  in  fulfilling 
the  obligations  imposed,  the  tolerance  of  the  Apostolic  See  would  be 
ended,  and  proper  providences  taken.  To  the  delegates  were  simply 
enjoined  to  admonish  Sancho  and  observe  his  proceedings  in  this 
respect,  and  in  the  coming  Council,  where  they  had  to  appear,  give  an 
aooount  of  his  procedure,  as  also  the  manner  in  which  they  had  fulfilled 
their  mission.     On  this  occasion  the  Pope  did  not  forbid  expressly  the 
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delegates  under  canonical  compidsion,  but  hindered  them  indirectly, 
reserving  to  himself  the  solution  of  the  affair,  a  solution  which,  we  are 
fain  to  believe,  was  arranged  beforehand. 

Events  in  Portugal  followed  with  equal  rapidity.  It  were  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  news  of  what  was  plotting  would  not  transpire,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  conspirators  should  forget  to  organise 
and  swell  the  party  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne  with  all  the  malcontents. 
The  imprudence  of  the  latter,  or  the  distrust  of  the  royal  party,  brought 
on,  in  1245,  a  .battle  which  was  fought  near  Oporto  by  the  principal 
nobility  of  the  kingdom.  On  one  side  stood  the  leader,  Martin  Gil  de 
Soverosa,  to  whom  the  voice  of  the  people  honoured  him  with  the  sur- 
name of  the  Goody  in  spite  of  vague  reports,  due  partly  to  the  bad 
administration  of  Sancho.  On  the  other  were  the  two  former  barons  of 
the  kingdom,  Abnl  Peres  and  Bodrigo  Sanches,  who  perished  in  the 
battle,  thus  leaving  the  victory  to  their  adversary.  The  individuals  who 
intervened  in  the  encounter,  the  position  of  affairs  when  it  was  fought, 
and  the  fact  that  the  leader  of  one  of  the  parties  was  a  man  who  held 
the  confidence  of  Sancho — all  things  convince  us  that  the  sanguioary 
combat  called  of  Oporto  or  Gaia  was  perchance  the  first  military  mani- 
festation of  the  project  looming  in  the  distance. 

The  choice  of  the  Bishops  of  Oporto  and  Goimbra,  to  whom  were 
entrusted  the  mission  of  reprehending  Sancho,  and  exacting  at  one  blow 
reforms  to  be  instituted  which  a  prince  more  skilled  and  energetic  than 
Sancho  would  only  be  able  to  effect  after  a  length  of  time,  the  manner 
in  which  the  two  prelates  discharged  this  mission,  and  their  ultimate 
procedure,  and,  in  a  word,  the  most  ancient  traditions,  all  manifest  to 
us  that  they,  accomplices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  by  identity  of 
interests,  well  knew  what  were  the  ends  of  the  farce  in  which  they 
played  a  part.  The  letters  addressed  by  Innocence  lY.  to  the  King  of 
Portugal  and  to  the  three  delegates,  dated  20th  of  March,  could 
only  have  reached  Portugal  about  the  end  of  April ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  first  session  of  the  Council  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
24th  of  June ;  hence  the  prelates  had  to  leave  for  Lyons  at  latest  the 
end  of  May.  Therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  grave  and  varied  questions 
which  the  Apostolic  letters  induced  to  be  proposed,  ventilated,  and 
resolved  in  thirty  or  forty  days,  a  period  insufficient  to  verify  facts  and 
excogitate  a  remedy,  much  less  apply  and  comprehend  its  results,  even 
should  Sancho  desire  to  obey  all  the  behests  of  the  Pope  without 
examination  or  discussion,  would  be  equivalent  to  accepting  the  doctniie 
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of  absolute  subjection  of  tbe  temporal  power  to  the  spiritual,  a  doctrine 
which,  moreover.  Innocence  IV.  defined  and  sustained  more  clearly 
and  in  a  more  precise  manner  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

If  we  believe  the  testimony  of  the  Koman  Curia,  the  Bishops  of 

Oporto  and  Coimbra  and  the  Prior  of  the  Dominicans  did  not  spare 

any  efforts  to  induce  the  King  to  afford  satisfaction  for  the  past  and 

repress  excesses  in  future,  and  they  reported  immediately  in  writing  to 

the  Pope  the  fulfilment  of  that  charge  which,  later  on,  was  confirmed 

orally  by  the  two  prelates  when  they  proceeded  to  Lyons  to  assist  at 

the  Council.     Such,  possibly,  was  the  case,  but  stern  documents  tell  us 

likewise  that,  at  least,  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  employed  the  short  space  of 

time  granted  for  this  complicated  affair  with  admirable  skill,  and  it  is 

unlikely  that  his  colleagues  should  manifest  themselves  inferior  to  him 

in  dexterity  and  activity.     The  character  of  informers  which  the  Pope 

gave  them,  the  solemnity  of  the  assembly  wherein  such  information 

would  be  presented,  and  the  teirible  announcements  which  loomed  amid 

the  threats  of  Innocence,  joined  to  the  fact  of  reserving  to  himself  the 

final  resolution  of  that  affair  by  not  authorising  the  Commissioners  to 

have  recourse  to  means  of  compulsion,  were  circumstances  which,  far 

from  diminishing  the  force  of  the  case,  rendered  it  more  to  be  dreaded 

by  the  King.     The  victory  achieved  by  Martin  Gil,  so  fatal  for  hLs 

adversaries — or  rather  for  the  adversaries  of  Sancho — ^must  carry  with 

it  consequences,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  conqueror  should  proceed, 

reducing  the  castles  of  the  vanquished  in  the  districts  of  Alemdouro, 

where  principally  ruled  the  two  chieftains  Rodrigo  Sanches  and  Abril 

Peres,  who  perished  near  Gaia.     In  the  midst  of  these  events,  Sancho, 

who,  it  appears,  resided  in  Thomar  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  separated 

from  the  Court,  accompanied  by  the  friend  of  his  youth,  the  master  of 

the  Temple,  proceeded  to  Oporto,  where,  at  the  end  of  April,  we  find 

him  soiTOunded  by  the  Bishops  Pedro  Salvadores,  Tiburcio,  and  Ayres, 

and  other  prelates  and  nobles,  among  whom  were  many  known  enemies 

of  Sancho,  such  as  Buy  Qomee  de  Briteiros  and  one  of  the  Cunhas. 

No  donht,  at  this  conjuncture  was  discussed  the  reparations  exacted  by 

the  Pope  for  the  evils  of  the  Church  and  kingdom,  which  are  attributed 

partly  to  violence,  and  partly  to  the  weakness  of  royal  authority.     But 

whether  Pedro  Salvadores  was  the  most  shrewd  of  the  three  delegates, 

it  18  certain  that  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  especially  took  advantage  of  the 

dependence  of  Sancho  to  extort  important  donations.     It  was  in  this 

way  that  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  wasting  of  public  rents,  con- 
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ceming  which  Innocence  IV.  had  received  such  bitter  complainte;  it 
was  in  this  way  that  he  would  be  enabled,  a  little  later  on,  to  declare  in 
Lyons  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  far  from  correcting  his  dissipation, 
was  daily  becoming  more  negligent  and  unmindful.  And  even  sup- 
posing that  these  royal  favours  were  voluntary,  and  calculated  to 
captivate  his  good-will,  what  virtuous  man,  or  even  fairly  honest,  would 
dare  to  accept  them  on  this  occasion  ? 

Yet  this  was  not  all :  the  enemies  of  the  King  loudly  circulated 
reports  that  the  King  was  demented  ;  and  this  accusation,  added  to  his 
natural  prodigality,  rendered  the  legitimacy  of  his  last  donations 
problematical,  and  these,  or  some  of  them  later  on,  were  considered 
null.  Of  these  later  donations,  none  derived  more  important  ones  than 
the  Spatharios,  to  whom  Sancho  gave  nearly  the  whole  fruit  of  his 
great  conquests ;  and  certainly  if  any  of  the  favours  of  the  King  were  to 
be  considered  done  during  his  lucid  intervals,  it  would  be  those  in 
respect  to  individuals  or  corporations  that  were  favourable  to  the  Count 
of  Boulogne  and  the  conspirators.  In  this  way  may  be  easily  explained 
the  arrival  in  Oporto  at  that  juncture  of  the  Master  of  Santiago,  Paio 
Peres  Correia,  although  engaged  in  the  war  of  Murda,  likewise  his 
lieutenant  in  Portugal,  Gon9alo  Peres,  Commander  of  Mertola,  where 
at  the  time  existed  the  Convent  of  the  Order  in  this  country.  The 
dexterity  of  Pedro  Salvadores  was  truly  admirable :  to  the  concessions 
of  the  King  he  added  those  of  the  Spatharios,  who  ceded  to  him  the 
seigniority  of  Odemira,  and  in  order  to  save  the  immense  donations  of 
Sancho  II.,  it  appears,  they  promised  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  King 
at  an  opportune  moment.  However  grave  this  accusation  may  be,  the 
ultimate  procedure  of  Gon9alo  Peres  confirms  the  strong  indications 
against  the  chiefs  of  that  Order  which  the  documents  offer. 

The  day  for  the  celebration  of  the  Council  approached,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Oporto  and  Coimbra  departed  for  Lyons  to  join  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Braga,  accompanied  by  Buy  Comes,  and  perchance  by  some 
others  of  the  conspiracy.  They  took  letters  from  various  barons  and 
nobles,  from  a  large  number  of  ecclesiastics,  and  even  from  some  councils, 
describing  the  state  of  the  kingdom  in  a  manner  calculated  to  prove  and 
further  the  informations  of  the  delegates.  We  do  not  purpose  to  detail 
what  passed  in  that  assembly,  it  suffices  to  know  that  it  met  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June  and  terminated  before  the  end  of  July,  during 
which  three  sessions  were  held.  The  most  notable  act  was  passed  at 
the  last  session,  when  Innocence  issued  the  solemn  sentence  of  depositioii 
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against  Frederick  (17  July).  The  responsibility  the  Pope  took  upon 
himself  in  deposing  a  prince  who,  among  the  kings  of  Europe,  he  him- 
self compared  to  a  dragon  among  small  serpents,  and  who  certainly 
'woidd  give  a  terrible  answer  to  the  Koman  Curia,  was  certainly  immense. 
Moreover,  the  haughty  Innocence,  who  submitted  all  other  decrees  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Council,  scarcely  allowed  them  to  read  the  bull, 
which  on  his  own  authority  condemned  his  adversary  to  lose  his  empire. 
And  though  the  subject  of  the  deposition  of  Sancho  II.  was  likewise 
debated  in  the  Council,  it  did  not  merit  any  consideration  for  the  man 
who  had  spent  the  best  days  of  his  life  combating  the  enemies 
of  the  faith,  and  upon  whom  the  Roman  Curia  had  showered  so  many 
praises  for  his  victories.  A  bull  was  issued  a  week  after  the  closing 
of  the  Council,  addressed  to  the  barons,  councils,  and  knights,  and  the 
people  generally  of  Portugal,  manifesting  anew  the  various  crimes  of 
omission  and  commission  practised  by  the  King,  and  declaring  that  all 
admonidons  proving  useless,  and  also  the  efforts  employed  by  the 
Pontifical  commissioners  to  move  him  to  amend,  the  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals  had  seriously  weighed  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  king- 
dom, and  besides  other  circumstances,  alleged  the  kingdom  being 
tributary  to  the  Apostolic  See,  they  had  seen  the  necessity  of  entrusting 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  some  active  and  prudent  person.  The 
Pope  set  forth  that  the  personage  most  qualified  for  the  post  was  the 
Ooant  of  Boulogne,  v;ho  was  brother  to  Sancho,  and  his  successor  in  the 
event  of  the  latter  dying  childless ;  moreover,  he  was  a  person  virtuous, 
religious,  and  circumspect,  possessed  of  deep  love  for  the  kingdom  and  its 
inhabitants,  and  lastly  dowered  with  suj£cient  power  and  magnanimity 

• 

to  remedy  the  public  evils,  as  it  was  firmly  believed  that  this  choice 
would  be  of  universal  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  the  King, 
as  in  this  way  the  churches  and  monasteries,  the  asylums  and  clergy, 
both  secular  and  regular,  the  widows  and  orphans,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
would  find  in  him  a  defender,  while  repairing  what  was  ruined  and 
lost.  Hence  he  <»rdered  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  Count  to  Portugal, 
he  and  his  ^partisans  should  be  received  gladly  throughout  the  cities, 
castles,  towns,  and  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  severing  any  contracts, 
tributes,  treaties,  and  sworn  pledges,  and  to  resist  all  expressed  orders 
of  the  Eling,  at  the  same  time  treating  him  with  courtesy,  respecting  his 
life  and  his  legitimate  son,  should  he  have  one ;  that  in  all  things  they 
were  to  obey  the  Count,  aiding,  favouring,  and  coimselling  such  as 
resisied;  and  lastly,  to  deliver  up  scrupulously  rents,  tributes,  and 
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seignioral  rights  of  the  kingdom,  to  enable  him  to  maintain  hlB  position, 
supply  the  expenses  and  general  outlay  of  the  State,  as  time  and  circum- 
stances might  demand,  and  in  the  event  of  non-executing  all  aforesaid, 
he  from  this  time  ordered  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  and  the  Bishop  of 
Coimbra  that,  after  proper  admonitions,  to  compel  them  with  the 
threats  of  the  Church  without  admitting  any  appellation,  since  they  had 
no  intention  of  wresting  the  crown  from  Sancho  or  his  legitimate  son, 
but  of  saving  the  King,  the  kingdom,  and  themselves  from  utter  ruin 
by  the  solicitude  and  prudence  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne. 

In  this  way  ended  the  ardent  desires  of  Innocence  that  Alfonso 
should  proceed  to  Syria  to  combat  the  Chowaresminos,  and  the  pious 
fervour  of  the  Infante  against  the  Mussalmans  of  Spain.  In  a  short 
time  both  these  ideas  had  completely  vanished,  and  if  any  one  thing 
could,  however,  urge  us  to  forget  that  the  accusations  against  Sancho 
were  far  from  being  unfounded,  is  the  repugnant  spectacle  of  these 
tortuous  designs.  The  bull  in  substance  is  an  indisputable  document 
of  exaggerated  interested  complaints  of  the  conspirators,  and  its  con- 
clusion offers  a  notable  contrast  with  its  long  tale  of  crime,  violence, 
and  misfortunes,  in  which  Portugal  is  involved.  Barons,  knights, 
councils,  whole  towns  are  threatened  by  the  entire  weight  of  canonical 
censures  if  they  do  not  hasten  to  break  the  pledge  of  loyalty  to  a  'K'iTig 
who  tyrannises  over  them  or  allows  tyranny,  and  the  Count  who  comes 
to  liberate  the  kingdom  requires  to  shield  himself  with  the  commina- 
tions  of  the  Pontiff  to  overcome  resistance.  The  efforts  made  in  the 
bull  to  remove  the  idea  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  Count  of 
Boulogne  clearly  show  the  fear  lest  the  circumstances  should  prove 
overmuch  grave.  The  King  deposed,  yet  Sancho  II.  was  left  with  an 
empty  title,  and  the  hope  of  saving  his  own  dynasty,  should  he  have  a 
successor,  which,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  conspirators  had 
purposed  to  prevent.  This  ideal  reserve  was  a  political  subtilty  wortliy 
of  modem  times. 

On  obtaining  this  important  decree  from  the  Pope,  the  Archbishop 
of  Braga  and  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra  proceeded  to  Paris,  to  arrange 
mutually  with  the  Count  the  conditions  under  which  he  and  the 
clergy  were  to  be  restricted  in  the  event  of  the  xmdertaking  having 
a  fortunate  result.  Pedro  Salvadores,  who,  it  appears,  withdrew  from 
intervening  in  the  realisation  of  a  fact  which  he  had  assisted  to  pre- 
pare, probably  remained  with  the  Curia  to  promote  the  concession  of 
numerous  bulls  by  which  the  Spatharios  endeavoured  to  arm  themselves 
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against  any  results  from  the  coining  storm.  On  arriving  at  Paris, 
Tiburcio  fell  ill,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  arrangement  of  the 
stipulations  which  Alfonso  was  to  keep,  as  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  in  the  promises  solemnly  pledged 
by  the  Infante  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  gain  a  kingdom,  the 
greater  and  best  part  would  be  in  respect  to  the  clergy.  As  regards 
the  reform  of  civil  administration  the  promises  were  sufficiently  vague, 
either  because  the  situation  of  Portugal  was  not  so  desperate  as  was 
affirmed  by  the  bull  of  deposition,  or  the  means  placed  for  its  remedy 
were  insufficient.  On  this  head  the  Oount  of  Boulogne  restricted  him- 
self to  pledging  that  he  would  maintain  the  nation  generally  in  a  good 
state  and  follow  the  customs  of  the  time  of  his  grandsires,  abolishing 
the  abusive  styles  introduced  during  the  government  of  his  father  and 
IjTother,  and  among  these  abuses  he  specified  the  imposition  of  fines  on 
the  inhabitants  of  any  place  in  consequence  of  homicides  there  perpe- 
trated, and  which,  moreover,  would  be  avoided  when  the  assassin  became 
known.  He  would  nominate  just  judges  within  the  Crown  lands  by 
allowing  the  people  to  elect  them  or  by  any  other  means,  but  without 
allowing  any  choice  to  be  made  by  suborning,  oppression,  or  pleadings 
of  those  who  held  lands  on  tenancy  or  by  prestimony,  ordering  an 
annual  examination  to  be  made  in  order  to  punish  the  magistrates  who 
should  fail  in  their  duty ;  that  he  would  visit  homicide  by  the  rigoui* 
of  the  law,  especially  those  who,  either  themselves  or  through  others, 
should  arrest,  wound,  or  slay  priests  or  monks,  and  would  visit  on  them 
an  exemplary  punishment  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar 
attempts. 

This  last  article  was  the  leading  one  to  those  which  referred  especi- 
ally to  the  clergy.  The  advantages  assumed  for  the  ecclesiastical  order 
were  more  precisely  stipulated.  Alfonso  promised  to  protect  and 
sapport  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  other  charitable  institutions, 
the  clergy  and  all  other  persons  in  religion,  and  their  properties  and 
rights,  restoring  as  far  as  possible  what  they  had  lost,  and  compelling 
the  defrauders  to  restitute  what  had  been  unjustly  drawn,  be  whomso- 
ever they  might  be,  not  excepting  the  collectors  of  public  finance, 
ordering  them  to  be  indemnified  for  the  damage  and  injuries  received 
from  patrons,  heirs,  or  other  individuals,  the  power  to  do  this  being 
veKted  in  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  and  other 
men  of  known  probity  and  stainless  character,  who  should  examine 
attentively  the  state  of  the  kingdom  and  the  needs  of  the  country. 
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The  Count,  on  his  part,  promised  likewise  to  level  to  the  ground  all 
farmsteads  or  houses  erected  in  the  time  of  his  hrother  to  the  prejudice 
or  disadvantage  of  churches,  monasteries,  or  religious  persons;  to 
defend  these  especially  against  those  who  through  their  wickedness 
had  lost  the  right  of  patronage,  and  shim  the  excommunicated,  knowing 
who  they  were,  and  to  the  obstinate  he  would  deprive  of  their  services, 
imposing  a  greater  punishment,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  bishops,  should 
they  continue  in  their  impeiiitence,  and  in  accord  with  the  prelates 
assign  the  penalty  to  those  guilty  of  spoliation  or  in  any  way  injure 
such  who  had  fulminated  censures  against  them,  this  penalty  to  be 
applied  without  distinction  of  persons;  that  he  would  not  receive 
collections  in  current  money,  nor  more  than  those  exacted  by  his  grand- 
father, and  only  once  a.  year,  and  solely  when  passing  through  places 
where  they  were  obliged  to  pay  them,  nor  would  he  delay  in  these  said 
places ;  and,  lastly,  he  would  observe  and  compel  the  observance  of  the 
articles  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  contained  in  the  bulls  of  Gregory  IX. 
in  favour  of  the  Archbishop  and  his  colleagues,  meanwhile  remedying 
the  past  and  preventing  in  future  the  evils  enumerated  in  the  bull  of 
Innocence  lY.  addressed  to  him,  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  councils  of 
Portugal.  Alfonso  furthermore  promised  in  general  to  govern  weU 
and  fully,  to  be  obedient  to  the  Koman  See,  and  lojrally  to  consult  the 
prelates  on  all  matters  of  public  interest.  To  this  proposition  D.  John 
Egas  and  D.  Tiburcio  declared  that,  in  regard  to  the  concession  or 
withdrawal  of  tenancies  and  governorships,  or  the  distribution  of  public 
rents,  the  Count  would  not  be  bound  by  his  oath  to  follow  the  votes  of 
tke  Bishop,  in  this  matter  using  his  free  will.  This  was  a  favour  they 
conceded  him. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  wiU  feel  perplexed,  as  we  do,  to  judge  which 
was  greater,  the  demands  of  the  two  prelates  or  the  abjection  of  the 
ambitious  Infante.  This  act  of  his  was  almost  equivalent  to  an  abdica- 
tion of  royal  authority  at  the  beck  of  tjie  episcopacy,  and  although  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  multiplied  promises  the  Count  of  Boulogne  vaguely 
saved  his  rights  and  those  of  the  Crown,  he  had  to  add  that  in  eveiy 
case  the  preceding  conditions  would  be  executed  without  fail.  In  tlus 
act  intervened  Master  Pedro,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  in 
whose  residence  this  meeting  was  held,  the  Dean  Master  Lucas,  a 
chaplain  of  the  Pope,  the  treasurer  of  the  See  of  Braga,  the  chapter  of 
Ciudad  Kodrigo,  the  guardian  of  the  Franciscans  of  Paris,  three 
Dominican  friars,  a  Portuguese  Franciscan,  the  Peer  Bodrigo  Gk>me8  de 
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BriteiroB,  Gomes  Yiegas,  brother  to  the  Archbishop,  and  lastly  Peter 
Ourigues  and  Stephen  Annes,  Chamberlains  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne. 
The  oath  was  personaUy  taken  by  the  Infante  at  the  hands  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  a  chaplain  of  D.  Tiburdo,  because  the  latter  was 
prevented  from  attending  through  illness.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  the  acts  of  that  shameful  convention  were  wrought,  and 
authenticated  by  the  seals  of  fourteen  individuals  present  (6  Septem- 
ber, 1245). 

These  treaties  being  effected,  in  virtue  of  which  the  clergy  were 
supposed  to  obtain  unlimited  preponderance  in  Portugal,  nothing  else 
remained  but  to  arrange  the  departure.  Meanwhile,  as  resistance  was 
expected,  it  was  as  well  not  to  contemn  any  elements  of  triumph.  The 
uncle  of  the  two  brothers  who  were  to  dispute  the  power,  D.  Pedro, 
whose  reputation  for  valour  was  well  known,  might  prove  a  valuable 
ally,  should  he  wish  to  favour  the  undertaking  by  the  aid  of  his  arm. 
Hence,  either  before  quitting  Lyons,  or  soon  after,  the  conspirators 
induced  the  Pope  to  address  a  letter  to  the  warrior-prince,  bidding  him 
succour  the  Count  in  his  project  of  restoring  Portugal.  We  know  not 
whether  it  was  owing  to  this  letter  or  through  other  means,  but  it  is 
certain  that  D.  Pedro  hastened  to  the  Infante  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
kingdom,  at  the  latter  end  of  1245  or  beginning  of  1246,  entering 
Lisbon  by  sea. 

This  city,  which  on  account  of  its  situation  was  necessarily  becoming 
wealthy,  populous,  and  of  some  importance,  at  once  declared  for  bun. 
He  was  met  by  Gon9alo  Peres,  the  Commandeur  of  Mertola,  who  thus 
repaid  Sancho  II.  the  great  favours  he  had  made  to  his  Order,  and  whose 
chief  in  Portugal  he  was.  Grateful  for  the  welcome  he  received  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  Alfonso  confirmed  to  the  Council  the  pre- 
servation of  all  their  rights  and  ancient  customs,  promising^to  abolish 
anj  which  might  have  been  introduced  to  the  detriment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Meanwhile  Gomes  Yiegas,  Kodrigo  Gomes,  and  the  other  knights 
engaged  in  the  attempt  were  visiting  the  provinces,  inciting  the  mal- 
contents, and,  it  appears,  none  accompanied  the  Count  of  Boulogne  but 
the  two  prelates  of  Braga  and  Coimbra,  and  the  Commandeur  of  the 
Spatharioe.  The  necessity  of  seeking  means  to  overcome  the  resistance 
irhich  Sancho  would  naturally  oppose  to  his  enemies,  rendered  it  needful 
for  the  Infante  to  remain  in  Lisbon,  who  assumed  the  title  of  "  Visitor 
or  Curator  of  the  Kingdom.''     In  order  to  reduce  a  country  covered 
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with  castles,  and  where  the  greater  number  of  towns  were  fortified,  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  fuhninate  censures,  it  was  needful  to  resort  to 
sieges  and  combats  or  to  corruption — means  which  were  suocessiyelj 
employed  according  to  circumstances.  Hence,  to  further  the  war,  as 
weU  as  for  suborning  the  disloyal,  even  should  Alfonso  reckon  on  a 
numerous  party,  large  sums  were  necessary,  and  among  the  expedients 
resorted  to,  with  the  object  of  raising  money,  was  the  alienation  of  the 
Crown  properties  in  places  that  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Infante.  Therefore,  although  the  carelessness  and  prodigality  of 
Sancho,  as  the  prelates  affirmed,  had  completely  wasted  the  public 
treasury,  there  yet  remained  some  vestiges  which  his  brother  took 
advantage  of  in  the  patriotic  project  of  delivering  the  nation  of  its 
evils  by  a  truly  novel  one — by  continuing  to  depredate  it. 

The  war  which  waged  between  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Coimt 
of  Boulogne  is  one  of  the  events  of  our  history  of  which  we  have  the 
least  details.  The  conquering  party  had  necessarily  to  lay  aside  the 
process  of  the  vaiied  strife  that  was  a  formal  protest  against  the 
exaggerations  of  the  bishops  concerning  the  evils  of  the  country,  and 
against  the  hjrpocritical  language  of  the  Infante  whom  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  kingdom  at  its  very  outset  proved  that  he  was  only  a 
usurper.  It  is  believed  that  many  documents  which  might  illustrate 
the  events  of  the  year  1246  were  purposely  suppressed;  but  there  was 
one  fact  which  it  was  not  possible  to  destroy — the  lengthened  term  of 
the  contention,  which  was  sustained  by  the  King  for  some  months  at  an 
epoch  when  there  did  not  exist  permanent  armies.  In  truth,  it  was 
only  after  this  that  we  see  Sancho  having  recourse  to  the  Castillian 
arms.  Tradition  preserves  the  records  of  the  loyalty  of  various  Alcaides 
of  castles  and  their  exemplary  heroism,  for  which,  unfortunately,  we  have 
no  proofs  to  offer  the  severity  of  criticism  ;  but  to  us  these  traditions  are 
the  echo  of  the  repugnance  which  this  usurpation  met  with  in  generous 
souls.  It  were  impossible  that  Sancho,  although  careless  in  peace  and 
ruled  by  his  favourites,  should  not  have  a  numerous  party,  at  least 
as  a  noble  and  valiant  soldier  against  the  Saracens.  Besides  this, 
notwithstanding  the  powerful  invectives  levelled  at  him  by  the  clergy, 
they  dared  not  tax  him  personally  as  an  oppressor  excepting  towards 
the  Church,  and  what  this  oppression  was  we  fully  know — it  was 
especially  his  refusal  to  accept  the  shameful  conditions  of  subservience 
imposed  later  on  in  Paris  to  the  base  ambition  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne. 

Hence  a  people  whom  it  appears  loved  him,  although  the  victim 
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of  the  covetousness  and  laxity  of  customs  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles, 
might  be  generally  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  gentle  monarch,  yet 
not  detest  him  sufficiently  to  combat  for  a  band  composed  of  ecclesiastics 
and  nobles  no  less,  or  rather  more,  unbridled,  covetous,  and  corrupt 
than  the  minions  of  the  King.  Hence  it  is  most  natural  that  not  only 
among  the  rural  knights,  but  even  among  the  peers  who  had  fought 
by  the  side  of  Sancho  along  the  margins  of  the  Guadiana  and  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  numerous  subjugated  castles,  many  a  sword  should  be 
unsheathed  to  support  the  throne  which  was  tottering.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  many  important  towns  held  faithful  to  their  pledged  allegiance 
to  the  monarch  in  spite  of  the  excommunications  fulminated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Braga  and  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  and  that  it  became 
necessary  to  subdue  these  by  sheer  force.  Obidos  suffered  a  close  siege, 
and  in  Alemdouro  GuimarSes,  the  former  Court  of  Count  Henry,  and 
the  Castle  of  Faria,  were  brought  to  submission  by  force  of  arms. 
Yet  violence  was  not  employed  in  every  case  :  money  was  made  use  of, 
and  promises  and  seductions  of  every  kind  were  resorted  to,  to  impel 
the  Alcaides  of  various  strongholds  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  King. 

The  greatest  and  most  decisive  argument,  that  all  means  served  the 
enemies  of  Sancho  to  oppress,  and  secure  to  his  brother  the  possession 
of  supreme  power  irrevocably  and  perpetuaUy,  was  the  abduction  of 
D.  Mecia  from  the  royal  palaces  of  Coimbra,  an  event  which,  if  true, 
must  have  taken  place  during  the  civil  war  of  1246.  It  is  said  that 
Raymund  Viegas  de  Portocarreiro,  a  brother  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Braga,  probably  accompanied  by  others,  entered  in  disguise  into 
Coimbra  among  some  squires  of  the  favourite,  Martin  Gil  de 
Soverosa.  The  implicit  confidence  which  the  King  had  in  the  warrioi-s 
of  this  noble  and  brave  nobleman  facilitated  a  free  access  into  the 
paLice  to  the  conspirators,  and  one  night  they  were  able  to  snatch  the 
Queen,  and  flew  with  her  to  the  fortified  seat  of  Ourem.  Vainly  did 
the  King  march  to  liberate  his  wife :  the  troops  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne 
had  already  taken  possession  of  the  castle,  and  replied  by  shots  and 
lance-thrusts  to  the  intimations  of  the  prince,  who,  bereft  of  forces  to 
combat,  was  obliged  to  retire.  But  was  the  Queen  really  abducted  ? 
The  freedom  with  which,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  Estremadura 
and  a  large  portion  of  Portugal  already  obeyed  the  Count  of  Boulogne, 
she  peacefully  disposed  of  various  properties,  surrounded  by  relations 
and  by  her  own  countrymen,  one  of  whom  held  the  highest  military 
appointment  there,  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  Sancho  in  the 
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decrees  which  tell  us  the  fact,  besides  the  difficulty  of  robbing  a  wife 
from  her  husband,  induce  the  suspicion  that  if  tradition  is  exact,  this 
departure  from  Ooimbra  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  flight  than 
of  abduction.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  k>  the  interest  of  Alfonso  to 
employ  every  means  to  secure  for  himself  the  inheritance  of  the 
throne,  and  to  effect  this  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  Sancho  having 
a  successor.  Had  his  first  step  in  the  conspiracy  been  to  institute 
against  the  King  a  process  of  divorce,  it  would  in  any  case  be  a  long  cause, 
and  should,  before  its  termination,  Sancho  have  an  heir  bom  to  him, 
the  latter  might  in  f  utiu*e  invoke  against  the  Count,  or  against  his 
dynasty,  rights  which  several  examples  in  the  various  kingdoms  of 
Spain  assured  him.  With  the  undoubted  ambition  and  shrewdness  of 
Alfonso  of  Boulogne,  the  abduction,  real  or  simulated,  is  far  from  being 
one  of  those  absurd  legends  which  history  is  bound  to  reject  without 
discussion. 

Nevertheless  the  revolution  was  progressing  slowly.  The  territory 
which  had  spontaneously  accepted  the  Count  was  only  on  the  south  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  perchance,  absolutely  only  the  larger  portion  of  £strema- 
dura.  The  King  and  his  favourite,  Martin  Gil,  were  making  desperate 
'  war.  On  the  north  they  dominated  nearly  the  whole,  and  any  partisans 
of  the  Count  that  fell  into  their  hands  were  either  put  to  death  or 
despoiled  and  placed  in  irons.  In  a  faction  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Leiria,  which  had  declared  for  the  Infante,  and  where,  it  appears,  the 
royal  troops  fared  the  worse,  some  nobles  of  distinction  were  slain 
or  taken  captive.  From  this  sprung  odium  on  the  part  of  the  King 
and  his  favourite  against  the  Leirienses,  whom  they  persecuted  to 
death,  whenever  they  could.  The  vengeance,  however,  of  Sancho  and 
those  who  continued  faithful  were  not  limited  to  such  as  combated 
sword  in  hand.  The  clergy  of  Coimbra,  particularly  the  chapter,  had 
become  suspected,  and,  perchance,  there  were  proofs  of  accord  between 
him  and  the  turbulent  Tiburdo.  We  know  that  hardly  had  the 
revolution  commenced  in  the  south  of  the  kingdom  than  the  two 
prelates  of  Braga  and  Coimbra  ordered  the  bull  of  deposition  to  be 
read  everywhere,  to  which  the  Court  retorted  by  ordering  the  seques- 
tration of  the  properties  of  Tiburcio  and,  probably,  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. Martin  Gil,  with  his  men-at-arms  and  other  knights,  not 
only  took  possession  of  all  belonging  to  the  mitre  of  Coimbra,  but 
they  sacked  the  houses  of  the  members  of  the  chapter,  expelling  some 
out  of  the  city  and  casting  others  into  dungeons,  where  they  obtained 
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their  release  later  on  at  the  price  of  large  ransoms.  Only  one  canon, 
Sueiro  Ermigio,  was  respected  in  person  and  property,  perchance 
liecause  he  was  the  only  one  who  proved  loyal  to  the  King. 

Sancho  did  not  conceal  his  indignation  against  the  clergy,  and  these 
acts  of  violence  were  no  more  than  the  result  of  the  threats  he  pub- 
lis<hed  publicly.  In  the  midst  of  these  combats  the  knights  had 
quartered  in  the  cathedral,  and  turned  into  ridicule  the  episcopal 
dignities  :  one  of  these,  by  name  Gomes  Annes  de  Portocarreiro,  who 
had  obtained  considerable  spoils  in  the  despoliation  of  the  clergy,  and 
who  was,  it  appears,  of  a  merry  mood,  took  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
the  Coimbrians.  Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  arms  of  the  Count 
de  Boulogne  was  not  very  great.  In  truth,  Lisbon,  Santarem, 
Montemor  Yelho,  and  various  other  lands  had  offered  their  obedi- 
ence. In  Leiria  the  people  and  the  clergy  had  likewise  acknowledged 
his  authority,  but  the  castle  only  yielded  to  force,  as  also  Obidos, 
as  we  have  seen ;  and  in  this  way  the  war  became  protracted 
without  any  decisive  advantages  on  either  side.  From  existing 
documents  it  appears  that  a  species  of  frontier  was  established 
along  the  line  of  castles  of  Montemor,  Obidos,  Leiria,  and,  per- 
chance, Ourem,  where  the  brothers  had  concentrated  their  principal 
efforts — one  for  defence  and  the  other  aggressive — ^while  the  partisans 
of  each,  engaged  in  obscure  combats  throughout  the  kingdom,  were 
unable  to  turn  the  balance  definitely  in  favour  of  either  contender, 
but  which  certainly  largely  increased  public  calamities,  to  which  was 
sought  a  term  by  usurpation.  At  length,  whether  because  he 
was  betrayed  or  the  fate  of  arms  manifested  itself  adverse,  the 
King  of  Portugal  sought  foreign  aid  against  his  brother.  The 
spectacle  of  the  civil  war  which  devoured  Portugal  could  not  be 
viewed  with  indifference  by  the  princes  of  Europe ;  and,  in  effect,  the 
fate  of  Sancho  II.  was  soon  after  singled  out  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
to  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castillo  as  an  example  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  Papacy  which  nearly  affected  them.  Probably,  foreseeing  the 
result  of  the  contention  with  his  brother,  to  whom  many  advantageous 
circumstances  seemed  to  promise  a  triumph,  Bancho  decided  at  length 
to  have  recourse  to  the  former  alliance  with  Castillo  in  order  to  obtain 
the  aid  he  desired. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  thus  combating  against  each  other  with- 
out advantage  or  glory,  Ferdinand  III.,  the  unflagging  conqueror,  was 
besieging  and  reducing  Jaen  (March  or  April,  1246),  at  which  he  was 
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assisted  by  his  son  and  successor,  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso,  who  for  a  long 
time  had  been  engaged  in  submitting  the  kingdom  of  Murcia.  After 
residing  in  Jaen  some  months  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  his  new  conquest, 
Ferdinand  resolved  upon  attempting  an  undertaking  of  greater  value 
— the  taking  of  Seville,  a  city  which  was  then  the  capital  of  Andalus, 
and  most  opulent  and  vast  of  the  province.  After  collecting  together 
the  troops  and  ammunition  from  the  various  provinces  of  the  monarchy 
needful  for  besieging  and  combating  so  powerful  a  city,  he  marched 
with  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  knights  to  devastate  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carmona,  and  from  thence  to  Alcaic  de  Guadaira,  which 
submitted  without  offering  resistance.  The  news  of  the  death  of  his 
illustrious  mother,  the  Queen  Berengaria  (November,  1246),  surprised 
him  in  Alcald.  The  grief  of  Ferdinand  was  very  great,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  love  for  her,  but  also  because  to  her  he  entrusted 
the  cares  of  government  in  order  to  more  fully  dedicate  himself  to  war- 
fare. Yet  neither  the  cares  of  administrating  the  kingdom  nor  the 
sorrow  which  overpowered  him  were  able  to  withdraw  him  from  the 
intended  project.  During  the  spring  of  1247  the  Christian  army 
pitched  their  camp  around  Seville,  whose  siege  became  renowned  on 
account  of  the  many  feats  of  arms  practised  there,  and  which  ended  in 
the  complete  submission  of  the  inhabitants  of  Seville  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1248. 

It  appears  it  was  after  the  conquest  of  Jaen  that  the  King  of 
Portugal  besought  aid  from  Oastille.  The  affair  was  discussed  not 
directly  with  Ferdinand  III.,  but  with  his  son,  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso, 
who  already  in  his  youthful  days  had  attained  the  renown  of  being 
an  able  and  valiant  soldier,  by  reason  of  his  success  in  the  recent 
campaigns  of  Murcia.  Whether  due  to  his  former  friendship,  or  in 
order  to  interest  him  to  favourably  aid  him  in  his  perilous  situation, 
the  Ejing  of  Portugal  bestowed  on  the  Infante  generous  grants  of  land, 
properties,  and  rents  in  his  own  dominions.  The  youthful  conqueror  of 
Murcia  judged,  perchance,  that  his  ardent  solicitations  to  the  Pope 
might  at  least  take  away  from  the  Count  of  Boulogne  the  immense 
advantage  over  his  brother  which  relatively  the  Apostolic  censures 
afforded  him.  He  wrote  to  Lyons,  where  he  was  aware  his  recent 
campaigns  against  the  Infidels  were  greatly  lauded,  and  drew  a  sad 
picture  to  the  Pope  of  the  situation  of  Portugal,  and  his  own  astonish- 
ment at  the  proceeding  of  the  Count — ^how  he  was  despoiling  the  King 
of  his  States  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  conquering  the  cities  and 
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houses  and  fortresses,  destroying  them,  violently  invading  the  towns 
and  practising  evils  to  ruin  the  King  and  kingdom.  Personally,  he 
complained  that  he  did  not  even  respect  the  lands,  castles,  and 
pro|ierties  Sancho  had  granted  him,  and  on  hoth  accounts  besought  a 
remedy  from  the  Pope.  The  reply  of  Innocence  (June,  1246)  briefly 
destroyed  the  illusions  respecting  the  political  state  of  Portugal.  In 
the  letter  to  the  son  of  Ferdinand  III.,  the  Pope  defines  the  grounds 
he  had  for  taking  the  government  from  Sancho  and  giving  it  to  his 
brother,  adding  that  it  was  never  his  thought  to  ofifend  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  sovereignty,  should  the 
King  be  able  to  govern  by  himself  the  kingdom  in  a  proper  manner. 
lu  these  words,  which  appear  to  limit  the  effects  of  the  bull  of 
twenty  fourth  of  July  of  the  previous  year,  there  is  an  evident  allusion 
ti)  the  state  of  demency  which  the  enemies  of  the  King  attributed  to 
him.  How  could  it  ever  be  known,  if  he  were  deprived  of  the  adminis- 
tration, whether  Sancho  was  competent  to  be  restored  to  the  plenitude 
of  his  rights  and  authority  ?  The  truth  was  that  Innocence  was  certain 
tliat  the  day  for  the  radical  cure  of  Sancho  would  never  dawn.  Mean- 
while, in  order  to  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  Prince,  he  addressed  a 
bull  to  the  invader,  mentioning  the  complaints  against  him,  and  bidding 
him  respect  the  properties  and  rights  of  the  son  of  Ferdinand  III.,  and  not 
to  trespass  on  the  power  given  him  in  relation  to  the  King,  his  brother. 
All  these  were  no  more  than  palliatives  to  satisfy  the  Castillian  prince, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  latter  did  not  forsake  the  persecuted  monaix^h. 
The  fortune  of  war  was,  as  we  gather  from  the  words  of  Alfonso  of 
CiistiUe,  manifesting  itself  daily  more  propitious  for  the  Count  of 
Boulogne.  Not  only  did  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  come  to  lay  on  the 
balance  of  contention  his  terrible  sword,  but  even  the  former  Queen 
of  Leon,  D.  Theresa,  whose  close  relations  with  a  great  number  of 
the  nobility  are  well  known,  and  who  was  the  constant  defender 
of  the  turbulent  and  ambitious  prelates,  quitted  Lorvao,  and 
joining  the  usurper,  afforded  him  the  aid  of  her  name  and  influence. 
The  Mendicant  Orders  likewise  turned  their  backs  on  the  star  which 
was  declining,  and  under  whose  beneficent  hght  they  had  taken 
root  and  grown  up.  If  any  of  the  religious  institutions  sympa- 
thified  with  the  monarch,  it  was  the  Order  of  the  Temple,  whose 
Master,  D.  Martin  Mendes,  retained  a  lasting  friendship  for  him  from 
infancy.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  however,  the  illustrious 
Chief  of   the  Templars  either  died  or  resigned   his  post,  and   was 
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succeeded  by  one  who  followed  the  party  of  the  Infante.  One  by  one 
Sancho  beheld,  reduced  or  destroyed,  nearly  all  the  strongholds,  and  his 
kingdom  desolated,  and  compelled  to  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Infante  of  Gastille  as  his  only  refuge.  And  in  effect,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1247  a  body  of  Oastillian  troops,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Infante,  among  which  was  Diogo  Lopes  de  Haro,  brother-in-law  to 
Sancho  II.,  marched  towards  Portugal.  During  the  first  days  of  Feb- 
ruary, Bishop  Tiburcio  died,  and  a  successor  was  elected  by  the  Chapter, 
and  confirmed  by  the  Metropolitan,  of  a  certain  Domingos,  who  also 
substituted  him  in  the  political  mission  obtained  from  the  Pontiff  by 
Egsus  and  Tiburcio.  As  soon  as  the  entry  of  the  invaders  became 
known,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  and  the  Bishop-elect  of  Coimbra 
ordered  the  guardians  of  the  Friars  Minors  of  Guarda  and  Govilhan  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  troops,  by  showing  the  Prince 
D.  Alfonso  the  monitory  they  conveyed,  and  admonish  him  not  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  Pontifical  determination.  In  the  event  of  being 
disobeyed,  they  were  ordered  to  excommunicate  him  and  their  partisans, 
and  this  excommunication  to  be  published  in  Guarda  and  all  other 
lands  they  might  reach.  The  existing  documents  not  only  show  that 
this  march  took  place  along  the  frontiers  of  Gima-Goa,  but  that  like- 
wise the  Infante  contemned  the  admonitions  of  the  prelates  and  the 
censiures  which  in  effect  followed.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  even- 
tuaHties  of  war  were  becoming  more  equal  between  the  contendez^. 

Goimbra,  and,  it  appears,  the  greater  portion  of  Beira,  continued 
faithful  to  the  legitimate  monarch.  Sancho  remained  in  his  capital, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  pardon  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  Tiburcio  had  willed  to  be  buried  in 
Goimbra,  and  they  attempted  to  take  the  body  to  the  city  j  but  the 
King  positively  refused  to  admit  the  remains  of  the  traitor  Bishop  with- 
in the  walls ;  and  the  Bishop-elect,  Domingos,  never  dared  to  present 
himself  in  his  See,  nor  did  the  rigours  against  the  clergy  of  Goimbra 
become  lessened. 

The  constancy  of  the  party  of  Sancho  had,  indeed,  been  persevering. 
In  spite  of  excommunications,  corruptions,  of  defeats,  and  losses  of 
cajBtles,  the  King  does  not  seem  to  despair  of  the  prowess  and  loyalty  of 
his  knights  and  councils,  while  seeking  outside  the  kingdom  brave 
auxiliaries.  And  not  only  among  the  laity,  but  among  the  clergy  1m 
found  partisans  who  desired  to  die  for  his  cause ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Yiseu,  D.  Gil,  even  after  the  coming  of  the  Infante,  acknowledged  the 
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aathoritj  of  the  King,  and  sought  to  remedy,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  as  head 
and  chief  of  his  diocese,  the  sad  effects  of  the  evils  which  afflicted  the 
kingdom.     Yet  the  indifference  of  the  many,  the  impetuous  valour  of 
Alfonso,  the  threats  of  Innocence  lY.,  and  the  favour  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  clergy  and  nobihty  induced,  notwithstanding  the  aid  of  the 
Castillians,  the  balance  to  turn  decisively  on  the  side  of  the  Count.     It 
is  said  that,  during  the  latter  time,  of  all  the  important  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  scarcely  the  capital  remained  to  the  King.     A  tradition,  which 
is,  however,  of  uncertain  foundation,  is  related  to  the  effect  that  when 
Sancho  II.  departed  for  Castille,  he  left  as  Alcaide  of  Coimbra  one 
Martin  de  Freitas.     The  Count  of  Boulogne  placed  a  strict  siege  around 
the  castle,  but  neither  promises  nor  'combats  were  able  to  reduce  the 
bedeged,  who  resisted  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
privations,  until  the  news  came  of    the   death  of   Sancho  in  Toledo. 
Then  the  loyal  Alcaide,  soliciting  security  from  Alfonso  of  Boulogne, 
passed  along  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  proceeded  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  Spain,  and  asked  that  the  tomb  of  the  King  be  opened, 
that  he   might,  with   his   own   eyes,  see  if  in  truth   he  were  dead. 
Assured  of  the  sad  event,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  body 
the  keys  of  the  castle,  the  guarding  of  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him.      Then,  withdrawing  them  anew,  he  returned  to  Portugal,  and 
delivered  them  up  to  Alfonso,  opening  the  gates  to  the  soldiers.     The 
prince,  admiring  his  fidelity,  wishing  to  retain  him  as  governor,  offered 
him  the  post,  but  far  from  accepting  it,  cursed  any  of  his  descendants 
who  might  receive  the  castle  from  any  King  which  through  him  had 
been  detained.     The  history  of  the  siege  of  Coimbra,  without  being  im- 
probable, is,  perchance,  no  more  than  one  of  the  legends  wherein  the 
masses    love    to    invest  the  facts  that  characterise  a  notable   epoch. 
Martin  de  Freitas  is  the   type    of  those  who,   at  the  fall  of  Sancho, 
respected  the  punctiliousness  of  the  knighthood,  and  the  religion  of  a 
sworn  pledge.  ' 

The  resistance  which  Sancho  alone  had.  offered  probably 
aggravated  the  evil  to  such  a  point  that  a  remedy  was  impossible. 
The  Count  of  Boulogne  had  ample  time  to  gather  together  all  the 
resources  at  hand  against  his  brother.  He  was  lord  of  the  kingdom, 
and  perchance  the  forces  of  the  Infante  of  Castille  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  engender  the  secure  hope  of  a  favourable  ending  to  the 
andertaking,  since  his  father,  attending  solely  to  the  war  with  the 
Mnasalmans,  did  not  openly  and  directly  intervene    in  the  question. 
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Hence,  while  moving  the  army  in  favour  of  his  friend  and  in  defence  of 
his  own  interests,  the  Infante  renewed  the  attempts  to  induce  the 
Koman  Curia  to  alter  its  policy  in  regard  to  Portugal.  The  conspi- 
rators had,  however,  conducted  the  affair  with  such  art  that  all  his 
efforts  were  of  no  avail.  The  Castiliian  prince  again  laid  before  them 
the  violence  and  injuries  done  to  Sancho,  to  himself,  and  to  the  king- 
dom, and  beseeching  the  Pope  to  remedy,  with  his  aid,  so  many  evils. 
He  likewise  bitterly  complained,  it  appears,  of  the  excommunica- 
tions fulminated  by  the  prelates  of  Braga  and  Coimbra,  published  bj 
his  delegates,  the  Friars  Minors.  To  this.  Innocence  IV.  partially 
responded  by  adding  a  rescript  to  the  effect  that  none  should  extend  to 
him  the  censures  comminating  those  who  might  act  contrary  to  the 
bull  of  deposition.  As  regards  the  essential  object  of  the  letter,  the 
Pope  solely  announced  by  another  rescript  that  he  was  about  to  send 
to  Portugal  an  individual  of  probity  and  culture,  his  penitentiaiy,  Friar 
Desiderio,  ^ho  would,  after  a  careful  inquiry  and  examination,  report  to 
the  Curia  the  state  of  affairs  in  order  to  take  proper  measures.  On  his 
part  he  besought  the  Infante  to  have  confidence  in  the  Apostolic 
delegate,  to  acquiesce  in  his  counsels,  and  obey  his  admonitions. 

This  letter  clearly  shows  that  Innocence  was  not  inclined  to  prevent 
Alfonso  of  Boulogne  from  accomplishing  the  usurpation.  If  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  obtain  information  concerning  the.  proceeding  of  the 
Count,  and  take  steps  about  the  question  debated  in  Portugal,  his  first 
act  ought  to  be  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  prevent  the  party  of 
Sancho  from  becoming  completely  crushed,  after  which  it  would 
certainly  not  be  the  penitentiary  who  could  prevent  the  Count  from 
using  the  victory.  On  the  other  hand,  by  exhorting  the  Infante  to 
be  guided  by  the  inspirations  of  Friar  Desiderio,  he  indirectly 
endeavoiu'ed  to  prevent  a  military  intervention  in  favour  of  the 
expelled  monarch.  Lastly,  by  exempting  him  from  the  censures 
imposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  and  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  he 
quieted  his  conscience  and  gratified  his  self-love,  at  the  same  time  that 
by  allowing  these  censures  to  work  on  his  knights  and  men-at-arms,  he 
did  not  decrease  or  augment  the  moral  force  which  the  party  of  the 
Count  drew  from  that  dangerous  weapon.  Hence  we  must  confess 
that  if  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Curia  at  that  juncture  was  not  the 
most  straightforward,  it  was  at  least  far-seeing. 

But  whether  the  arrival  of  the  pemtentiary  and  the  aoqoiesoence  of 
Alfonso  of  Castillo  to  his  admonitions  and  counsels— if  the  inequality 
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of  forces,  or  any  other  motive,  unknown  at  the  present  day,  in- 
fiuenced  the  resolution  of  the  affair,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  aid  of  Oastille  brought  no  favourable  result  to  Sancho.  It  behoves 
us,  nevertheless,  to  believe  that  in  the  midst  of  so  much  underhand 
work  the  proceeding  of  the  Castillian  prince  was  straightforward ;  at 
least,  this  is  indicated  by  the  subsequent  persistence  of  the  Archbishop 
D.  JoXo  Egas  in  holding  him  excommunicated  in  defiance  of  the  rescript 
of  the  Pope,  likewise  the  rest  of  the  knights  and  warriors  who  had 
followed  him  to  Portugal.  Of  the  latter,  we  know  that  at  least  a  part  of 
them  remained  in  the  country,  not  only  defending  Ooimbra,  but  also 
invading  the  territories  to  the  south  of  the  Mondego,  when  Sancho, 
despairing  of  gaining  his  cause,  had  crossed  the  frontiers  as  a  fugitive. 
In  January,  1248,  there  took  place  an  encounter  near  Leiria  between 
the  Castillians,  who  assailed  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Count  of  Boulogne,  an  encounter  in  which  they  were  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  over  two  hundred  men.  It  was  the  last  gleams  of  an  expiring 
light,  for  the  cause  of  the  monarch  was  irretrievably  lost. 

•  If  we  admit  the  narratives  of  our  chroniclers,  which  are  often  far 
from  true  ones,  Sancho  II.  had  left  the  kingdom,  and  returned  again 
with  the  Castillian  troops,  who  advanced  to  the  environs  of  Leiria, 
where  the  Infante  of  Castillo,  knowing  that  he  could  not  restore  the 
throne  to  the  deposed  monarch,  retired  to  the  States  of  his  father.  On 
crossing  Beira  the  army  stopped  in  their  march  at  the  environs  of 
Trancoso,  where  various  nobles  of  the  party  of  the  Count  had  met 
together.  These  nobles  were  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  king- 
dom, among  them  members  of  the  family  of  Sousdes  and  BayEo. 
Leaving  the  castle  fully  armed,  but  followed  by  only  one  shield-bearer, 
D.  FemXo  Garcia  de  Sousa,  son  of  Garcia  Mendes,  proceeded  to  the  camp 
and  challenged  Martin  Gil  de  Soverosa,  accusing  him  of  being  the  cause 
of  the  public  evils,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  the  King  to  take  up  his 
cause  in  Trancoso  and  neighbouring  places,  in  union  with  other 
knights,  once  he  withdrew  conqueror  of  the  combat  of  Oporto.  It 
is  said  Sancho  refused  the  offer,  and  that  Martin  Gil,  declining  the 
challenge,  attempted  perfidiously  to  slay  D.  FemSo  Gatcia.  But 
whether  this  tradition  be  true  or  false,  we  shall  not  dare  to  say,  since 
there  are  discrepancies  in  the  details.  Nevertheless,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  case  of  Martin  de  Freitas  is  a  symbol  of  the  stubborn 
resistance  which  the  loyalty  of  many  offered  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  so 
also  does  the  history  of  the  knights  of  Trancoso  offer  us  a  proof  of  the 
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profound  odium  which  existed  among  the  nobility,  and  subsisted  for 
many  years ;  for  while  it  afforded  the  clergy  a  grand  victory  against  the 
Crown,  it  opened  the  road  to  the  throne,  and  furthered  the  ambition  of 
Alfonso  III. 

Losing  all  hopes  of  recovering  power,  Sancho  preferred  exile  to  an 
obscure  life  in  his  own  land  beneath  the  yoke  of  his  brother.  He 
elected  Toledo  for  his  residence,  where  he  died  in  January,  1248,  at 
nearly  the  same  age  as  Alfonso  II. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  government  he  made  a  will,  wherein, 
following  the  custom  of  the  preceding  kings,  he  ordered  the  succession 
to  the  throne ;  but  this  will  was,  however,  of  no  avail.  In  the  palace 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  where  he  awaited  the  fatal  hour,  he 
disposed  of  the  few  goods  that  remained  to  him,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  at  this  solemn  act  there  were  none  present  save  the  Chancellor 
Durando  Froyaz,  twelve  knights  sufficiently  distinguished  to  witness  the 
testament,  four  friars,  two  Dominicans,  one  of  which  was  confessor  to 
the  King,  and  two  Franciscans  of  Toledo.  Nothing  else  remained  to 
the  poor  exile  of  his  brilliant  Court,  and  it  is  notable  that  Martin  Gil 
de  Soverosa  was  absent,  who,  perchance,  had  already  forsaken  him. 
Closing  his  eyes  far  from  his  native  land,  Sancho  yet  turned  with  long- 
ing looks  towards  it,  asking  for  a  few  feet  of  earth  in  the  land  where  he 
once  was  master,  to  sleep  the  long  sleep  of  death  by  the  side  of  the 
remains  of  his  grandsires.  Yet  the  article  in  his  will  which  ordered 
his  sepulture  in  AlcobaQa  was  not  fulfilled.  In  vain  did  the  monks 
demand  the  body  of  the  Portuguese  prince,  in  vain  did  Innocence  IV. 
order  it  to  the  Toledan  prelate.  Neither  living  nor  dead  Sancho  11. 
was  ever  more  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

Misfortunes  are  expiations,  and  expiation  sanctifies  the  unfortunate. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  sepulchral  slab  of  a  pnnoe 
who  died  in  a  foreign  land,  betrayed,  abandoned,  covered  with  oppro- 
brium and  calmnnies,  to  siun  up  as  a  final  judgment  any  disadvantageous 
inferences  deduced  from  the  history  of  his  reign  concerning  him.  To 
punish,  proof  in  hand,  his  hypocritical  enemies  is  our  duty ;  it  is  the 
compensation  of  four  ages  of  contempt,  against  which  one  of  the  noblest 
intelligences  which  Portugal  has  produced  *  was  the  first  to  protest 
We  who,  in  the  order  of  time,  as  in  all  else,  are  far  from  the  Ulustrioiis 
restorer  of  the  nation's  history,  do  no  more  than  collect  the  materials  to 
complete  the  great  work  of  justice  which  he  commenced,  because,  more 

'*'  Friar  Antomo  BrandHo. 
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blessed  than  he,  we  live  in  an  epoch  which  respects  entire  truth  of  facts 
and  liberty  of  thought.  On  concluding  the  Fifth  Book  we  end  with  a 
reflection  which,  to  the  advantage  of  society  in  general,  we  deem  proper 
to  be  meditated  upon. 

Alfonso  II.,  a  leper,  sought  a  pretext  for  despoiling  his  sisters  of 
their  paternal  inheritance,  and  uttered  over  the  scarcely  cold  body  of 
Sancbo  I.  the  insulting  epithet  of  lunatic.  His  son  and  successor  is 
despoiled  of  his  crown  by  a  brother,  whUe  his  depredators,  in  order  to 
annul  his  grants  and  gifts,  declared  him  to  be  insane. 

Perchance  in  the  exiled  Sling  is  verified  the  mysterious  Biblical 
sentence  that  the  punishment  of  a  criminal  father  is  visited  oftentimes 
on  his  children  ?  Probably  human  wisdom,  which  considers  itself  more 
profound  than  the  wisdom  of  Crod,  may  smile  at  this  idea,  which  is 
repugnant  to  itself,  because  it  knows  not  how  to  explain  it. 


BND  OF  BOOK  THE   FIFTH. 
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1248—1279. 


Alfonso  IIL,  King  of  Portngal— Conqnest  of  Algarre— State  of  the  Christian  and 
MuBsalman  dominions  in  the  Peninsula — Origin  and  cause  of  the  contention 
respecting  the  seigniority  of  Algarv&— War  between  Alfonso  III.  and  the 
Infante  Alfonso  of  Gastille — Peace — ^Intemal  disorders  in  Portugal,  and 
means  of  repressions — Death  of  Ferdinand  III.  and  succession  of  Alfonso  X. 
— Alfonso  X.  renews  his  pretensions  in  the  Algarye — Mediation  of  Inno- 
cence lY.,  and  conditions  of  the  reconciliation — Illicit  marriage  of 
Alfonso  HL  with  Beatrice  of  Goilhen — New  dissensions  arise  between 
the  princes — Internal  questions  of  the  kingdom — The  Cortes  of  1254 — 
Alliance  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Portugal  against 
Alfonso  X.— Alfonso  IH.  despoils  him  of  the  usufruct  of  the  Algarve 
— Effects  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  kingdom— Attempts  to 
alter  the  current  coin — Precautions  on  the  frontiers  of  the  South — 
Alfonso  X.  recoyers  the  usufruct  of  Algarve— ;I>evelopment  of  public 
wealth  in  Portugal — Fiscal  system  of  Alfonso  III. — Contentions  are 
renewed  concerning  the  Algarve,  and  definitely  arranged— Cortes  of 
1261 — Appeals  are  made  to  Pope  Urban  lY.  to  re- validate  the  marriage  of 
the  King — ^Aid  is  sent  to  Castille— Alfonso  III.  obtains  the  full  and  pacific 
dominion  of  the  Algarve— Conunencement  of  discords  with  the  Bishops — 
Administrative  abuses  are  repressed,  and  their  effect  in  relation  to  the 
clergy— Bishops  leave  Portugal  and  proceed  to  Italy— Their  grounds  of 
complaint — Character  of  Alfonso  III. — His  favourites — Intrigues  at  the 
Roman  Curia — Skill  of  the  Portuguese  Prince— The  providences  of 
Clement  IX.  are  not  effected — Death  of  the  Pope,  and  election  of  Gregory  X. 
— Contentions  between  the  Crown  and  the  clergy — Decision  of  the  new 
Pope  on  the  matter — Cortes  of  1273  —  Gregory  X.  fulminates  terrible 
censures  against  the  monarch — Succession  of  Innocence  Y.,  Adrian  V., 
and  John  XXI. — Procedure  of  the  Nuncio  Fr.  Nicholas  in  Portugal— 
Civic  tumults — Obstinacy  of  the  King — His  tardy  repentance  and  deatli — 
Epilogae. 

The  death  of  Sancho  II.  placed  the  crown  of  Portugal  on  the  head  of 

the  Count  of  Boulo'gne,  completing   and   legitimising  the  authority 

which  he  had  wielded  since  the  commencement  of  1246,  and  peacefully 

confirmed  the  power  he  had  so  ambitiously  desired,  and  to  obtain  which 

he  had  resorted  to   concessions,  humiliating  promises,  and  followed 

tortuous  designs.    On  the  news  arriving  at  Lisbon,  he  at  once  cast  off 
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the  hypocritical  appellations  of  "  Curator,"  "Visitor,"  and  "Defender  of 
the  Eiagdom,"  and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Portugal  (which  a 
former  testament  of  his  hapless  brother  had  bequeathed  to  him),  with- 
out, however,  forsaking  the  title  of  Count  of  Boulogne,  due  to  his  mar- 
riage with  Mathilde.     He  then  departed  from  the  city  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  strife,  hsid  manifested  itself  favourable  to  him, 
and  proceeded  to  Alemdouro,  visiting  the  northern  districts,  no  doubt  to 
avoid  any  resistance,  or  to  prevent  by  prompt  measures  the  consequences 
of  civil  strifes  in  the  more  remote  districts,  where  the  effects  of  the 
long  discords  and  devastations  had  been  felt  with    greater   violence, 
since   Alemdouro  held  the  properties    and   homesteads   of  the  most 
powerful  families  and  was  densely  populated.      For  a  length  of  time 
Alfonso  III.  established  his  Court  in  Guimaraes  and  successively  visited 
various  districts,  retiring  to  Coimbra,  which  at  the  time  was  still  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  towards  the  end  of  July,  1248. 
But  both  here,  and    while  visiting  the   northern  districts,   the  new 
monarch  appears  to  have  followed  a  judicious  policy.     While  confirming 
to  Lisbon  the  charters  and  privileges  granted  by  other  kings,  and  which 
Bs  regent  he  had  increased  by  new  favours,  he  likewise  flattered  the 
military  council  of  Freixo,  which  had  merited  the  full  confidence  of 
Sancho'  II.,  by  equal  confirmations,  as  also  that  of  Mos,  assuring  the 
latter  of  his  protection  against  various  knights  whose  vengeance  the 
council  feared.     These  first  acts  of  his  reign  are  in  truth  insufficient  to 
characterise  any  system  of  government,  nevertheless  they  indicate  up  to 
a  certain  point  that  Alfonso  III.,  at  enmity  with  a  part  of  the  nobility, 
sought  to  strengthen  himself  with  the  goodwill  of  the  councils,  which 
were  daily  gaining  importance,  wealth,  and  political  influence. 

The  state  of  the  country  at  that  epoch  was  necessarily  critical, 
due  to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  a  weak  government  and  civil  war. 
The  weapons  of  the  less  loyal  subjects  of  Sancho  II.,  which  the  Count 
of  Boulogne  had  made  use  of  to  dethrone  his  brother,  were  turning 
against  him  to  wound.  Further  on  will  appear  the  consequences  of  the 
absui'd  promises  made  in  Paris  to  the  clergy,  of  the  zeal  which  Alfonso 
had  manifested  for  the  glory  of  Christianity,  and  the  simulated  ardour 
for  combating  the  infidels  which  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  an 
immediate  attack  of  the  Saracens,  since  he  had  contracted  a  debt  of 
blood  in  the  presence  of  E.ome  and  the  whole  of  Europe  which  it  was 
necessary  to  satisfy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deposition  and  flight  of 
Sancho  to  Toledo  had  in  such  a  manner  complicated  the  question  of  the 
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tKmthem  frontier  that  it  was  imperative  to  reduce,  without  delay,  the 
portion  of  the  ancient  Mussalman  province  of  Alfaghar,  which  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  his  predecessor  had  not  attained  to  submit,  because  in 
view  of  the  way  Ctustille  was  progressing  in  its  conquests,  only  a  prompt 
invasion  might  perchance  secure  to  Portugal  the  dominion  of  the  ter- 
ritories adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana.  This  consideration, 
added  to  his  solemn  promises,  constrained  him  to  undertake,  ere  he  was 
firmly  established  on  the  throne  and  with  the  weakened  resources  of  an 
impoverished  and  devastated  kingdom,  a  war  of  conquest,  which  under 
existing  circumstances  it  was  a  grave  error  to  attempt. 

For  the  space  of  one  year,  during  which  Alfonso  III.  resided  in  the 
north,  the  capital,  and  in  Estremadura,  he  gathered  together  soldiers, 
money,  and  materials  of  war  for  the  undertaking.     It  appears  that, 
besides  the  men-at-arms  who  were  obliged  to  follow  the  King  to  war, 
the  councils,  who  by  their  municipal  charters  were  bound  to  serve,  were 
summoned  to  take  port  in  the  expedition,  and  a  sum  exacted  from  those 
who  excused  themselves  from  serving.     At  least  this  was  the  case  with 
the  inhabitants   of  Oporto.      The  knights  of   the   Military  Orders, 
especially  of  Aviz,  Calatrava,  and  Santiago,  whose  principal  establish- 
ments were  in  Alemtejo  and  along  the  territories  of  the  Algarve,  which 
had  submitted  during  the  former  reign,  were  also  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  that  faction,  as  not  only  were  they  bound  by  their  institutions,  but 
by  interest  also,  because  by  extending  the  conquests,  they  assured  more 
firmly  what  they  already  possessed,  and  obtained  new  seigniories.     The 
Cistlas  of  the  Spatharios  spread  along  the  side  of  Ourique  for  some 
fifteen  leagues  were  veritable  seminaries  of  men  habituated  to  continual 
encounters  with  Mussalmans,  and  the  stronghold  of  Aljustrel,  the  most 
important  of  all,  served  as  an  arsenal  of  the  Order,  where  they  accumu- 
lated arms,  horses,  and  military  armaments.  There  were  at  the  time  many 
illastrious  knights  absent  from  the  kingdom,  probably  a  certain  number 
being  nobles  of  the  party  of  the  late  King,  while  others  had  gone  to 
combat  beneath  the  standards  of  Ferdinand  III.,  to  return  laden  with 
glory  from  the  siege  and  taking  of  Seville.     Some  of  the  latter  knights, 
however,  came  at  that  juncture  to  join  Alfonso  III.      Among  these 
was  the  Commandeur  and  head  of  the  Spatharios  in  Portugal,  Gon^alo 
Peres  Magro,  who  was  the  companion  of  Master  Paio  Peres  Correia  in 
the  affair  of  Seville,  and  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  the  uncle  of  the  new 
King,  who,  ever  restless,  after  intervening  in  the  contention  of  the 
nephews,  proceeded  to  the  memorable  siege,  and  before  returning  to 
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Aragon  took  advantage  of  the  new  project  offered  him  of  fighting  against 
the  infidels. 

In  the  spring  of  1249,  Alfonso  III.  rapidly  advanced  to  the  Algarve. 
Besides  his  uncle  and  the  Chief  Commandeur  of  Mertola  leading  the 
Friars  of  Saint  James,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Master  of  Aviz  at 
the  head  of  the  knights  of  Oalatrava.  Among  seculars,  the  most  not- 
able were  the  brothers  Cunhas ;  Egas  Louren90,  the  former  favourite  of 
the  Count  of  Boulogne ;  Stephen  Annes,  now  raised  to  the  office  of 
chancellor ;  Mem  Scares  de  Mello,  and  lastly  the  sons  of  Ruy  Gomes  of 
Briteiros  and  Pedro  Ourigues,  two  of  the  most  resolute  champions  of 
his  party  during  the  last  civil  contentions.  Beyond  these,  it  appears 
that  the  barons  and  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  who  generally  were  at 
Court,  did  not  join  the  undertaking,  probably  because  either  the  un- 
quiet state  of  the  country  rendered  necessary  the  presence  of  the 
governors  in  their  respective  districts,  or,  what  is  no  less  probable,  this 
invasion  had  been  prepared  secretly  and  swiftly  in  order  to  take  the 
Saracens  unprepared.  Moreover,  Santa  Maria  de  Faro,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Moors,  had  been  submitted  to  the  Christians  in 
March,  1249.  Albufeira,  Porches,  and  other  places  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  on  the  following  year  the  project  of  subjugating  the  territories 
to  the  west  of  Ayamonte,  Cacella,  and  Tavira,  which  Sancho  II.  had 
prepared  during  the  last  days  of  his  government,  had  now  become 
realised.  After  the  conquest  of  Faro,  Alfonso  III.  left  the  conclusion 
of  the  undertaking  to  the  friars  of  the  Orders,  no  doubt  assisted  by 
auxiliary  troops,  and  retreated  towards  Alemtejo,  retiring  to  Coimbra, 
from  whence  he  only  returned  to  the  Algarve  on  the  following  spring 
to  divide  a  portion  of  the  new  conquests  among  his  favourites  and  those 
who  had  more  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  campaign. 

This  is  all  that  is  positively  known  in  our  day  respecting  the  last 
Portuguese  conquests  in  the  Mussalman  province  of  Alfaghar,  so 
greatly  reduced  from  its  former  grandeur.  In  process  of  time  the 
details  of  this  war  became  so  intermixed  with  gross  inaccuracies  that 
it  would  be  only  a  vain  attempt  to  afford  in  this  history  any  trust- 
worthy evidence,  or  impute  a  greater  value-  to  this  event.  What 
renders  this  event  of  some  importance  is  the  fact  that  it  proved  on 
the  west  of  the  Peninsula  the  termination  of  the  strife  of  years  which 
had  waged  between  Christianity  and  Islamism.  Portugal  had  at 
length  reached  its  natural  limits  on  the  south,  that  is  to  say,  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  and  on  the  west  she  had  attained  her  bounds  long  ago.     I^ 
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only  remained  now  to  establish  and  secure  her  limits  to  the  north  and 
east  against  Leon  and  Castille — that  gigantic  monarchy  which  encircled 
her,  and  disputed  jealously  any  increase  of  territory.      This  jealousy, 
joined  to  the  relations,  more  or  less  hostile,  which  the  deposition  of 
Sancho  li.  had  induced  between  the  two  kingdoms,  soon  occasioned 
grave  difficulties  to  Alfonso  III.  by  reason  of  the  present  conquest. 
Before  proceeding  in  our  narrative,  it  will   be  expedient  to  trace  in 
substance  some  of  the  historic  details  previously  narrated.     When  the 
Christian  reaction,   which   started   from  the  Asturias,  commenced  to 
reduce  the  frontiers  of  Mussalman  Spain,  the  Christian  dominion  was 
extended  by  working  its  way  always  from  the  northern  border  of  the 
Peninsula  towards  the  south.     In  the  twelfth  century  the  relative  ex- 
tent of  the  territories  belonging  to  each  of  the  races  was  nearly  equal, 
but  this  extension  later  on  quickly  increased  on  the  Christian  side,  and 
consequently  the  Saracens  lost  ground.  Besides  the  Navarrese,  four  people 
of  Visigothic  origin,  vi2.,  the  Aragonese,  Castillians,  Leonese,  and  Portu- 
guese, constantly  encroached  on  the  Mussalman  territories  by  working 
towards  AndaJuz.     Towards  the  west  combated   Portugal  with  Leon, 
followed  by  Castille,  and  Castille  by  Aragon.     The  leaders  of  these 
four  armies,  rather  than   nations,   at  times  emplpyed  their  weapons 
one  against  the  other  in  long  and  bitter  discords,  but  at  length,  on 
becoming  reconciled,  they  turned  anew  against  their  common  enemy, 
and  continued  to  break  up  the  colossal  Saracen  power. 

Of  the  four  rival  powers  which  beneath  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
thus  fought  the  battle  of  ages  against  the  Infidels,  the  least  power- 
ful, undoubtedly,  was  Portugal,  although  from  its  birth  she  never 
manifested  herself  inferior  to  the  others  in  energy,  prowess,  activity, 
and  success,  because  even  before  the  Aragonese  expelled  the  Moors 
from  Valencia,  and  the  Castillians  approached  the  walls  of  Seville, 
Sancho  II.  had  brought  his  army  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  and 
permanently  established  his  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

But  ever  since  the  death  of  Alfonso  IX.  had  placed  the  double 
crown  of  Leon  and  Castille  on  the  brow  of  Ferdinand  III.,  a  prince 
equally  grand  in  peace  as  in  war,  the  disproportion  between  the  impor- 
tance and  resources  of  the  central  monarchy,  considerable  in  relation  to 
Aragon,  became  even  more  disproportionate  between  the  two  united 
States  and  the  small  States  of  Portugal.  The  increase  of  the  latter 
oountry  by  Sancho  II.  extended  as  far  as  it  was  possible  on  the  south, 
bat  thiB  extension  was  small  in  comparison  to  the  rapid  and  important 
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conquests  of  the  King  of  Leon  and  Castille.     When  Murcia  was  re- 
duced by  the  efforts  of  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso  (afterwards  Alfonso  X.), 
and  Seville  had   submitted   to   his  illustrious  father,  the  two  united 
kingdoms  embraced  two-thirds  of  the  Peninsula,  while  Aragon,  Portugal, 
Navarre,   and   the   Mussalman  States  constituted  scarcely 'the  third 
portion.     Moreover,  the  Infante  of   Castille,   to   whom  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  III.  brought  so  rich  an  inheritance,  but  who  never  forgot 
the  injury  received  from  the  Count  of  Boulogne  when  he  mediated  in 
favour  of  Sancho    II.,   skilfully    found    motives  or  pretexts,    in   the 
invasion  of  the  Algarve,  for  renewing  the  contention,  not  now  under 
a  foreign  name,  but  invoking  his  own  rights.     How  far  in  his  opinion, 
or  on  what  title  he  based  his  pretensions,  real  or  unfoimded,  it  is 
impossible  in  our  day  to  say.     We  shall,  however,  endeavour,  as   far 
as  the  dark  shadows  around  will  allow  us,  to  unfold  one  of  the  most 
controverted   points  in  the   history  of  our   relations  with  Castille,  a 
point  which  the  historians  of  the  two  rival  nations  have  never  discussed 
with  proper  impartiality  and  justice. 

Ever  since  the  reign  of  Alfonso  I.  of  Portugal,  and  of  Ferdinand  II. 
of  Leon,  some  rules  had  been  laid  down,  be  what  they  may,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  two  border  monarchies  were  to  proceed  when 
extending  their  rule  within  Saracen  territories.  No  positive  records 
remain  respecting  the  demarcations  which  were  then  established  ;  but 
probably  it  was,  as  we  said  before,  the  current  of  the  Guadiana  which 
determined  the  future  boundary  of  the  two  States.  As  it  was  im- 
possible to  raise  bulwarks  on  alien  territories,  the  possession  of  which 
wiis  as  yet  only  a  wish  or  a  project,  common  sense  bade  them  adopt  a 
dividing  line  which  no  future  events  should  be  able  to  alter,  such  as  the 
current  of  a  powerful  river. 

But  during  the  long  succession  of  years  from  that  epoch  up  to  the 
reign  of  Alfonso  III.,  the  many  accidental  circumstances  produced  by 
the  internal  revolutions  of  Andaluz  and  the  Christian  States,  and  also 
from  the  desolations  of  war  between  the  Gothic  and  African  races,  had 
obliterated  the  former  conventions,  of  which  scarcely  any  vestiges 
remain  in  our  days.  On  one  side  CastOle  and  Leon  constituted  one 
only  country,  on  the  other  side  the  territorial  divisions  among  the 
Saracens  had  become  altered  in  a  thousand  wavs.  The  Almohade 
Erapire  was  falling  to  ruins,  and  various  bands  fiercely  disputed  one 
with  another  the  dominion  of  the  blood-stained  remains  of  Arab  Spain. 
Eax;h  leader,  taking  possession  of  one  or  other  stronghold  or  important 
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place,  a^^umed  the  character  of  an  independent  ruler.  The  Christian 
arms,  or  of  their  rivals,  were  not  long  before  they  destroyed  these 
obscure  d3masties,  with  their  thrones  of  a  day.  Hence  it  would  be 
impossible  to  follow  all  the  transformations  which  the  western  districts 
of  Andaluz  passed  during  that  period.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  terri- 
tories or  districts  of  the  Gharb  formed,  during  the  Lamtunite 
dominion,  a  vast  province  annexed  to  Seville,  and  probably  this  wa^  the 
case  when  Sancho  II.  extended  the  Portuguese  territory  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  striking  out  of  the  metropolis  the  districts  of 
Okssonaba,  or  Faro,  and  Shelb.  Seville,  the  centre  of  the  expiring 
power  of  the  Almohades,  being  now  reduced  (1248),  Alfonso  III.  flew 
to  take  possession  of  that  fragment  which,  acknowledging  the  legitimacy 
of  the  conquests  made  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  a  right,  it  appeal's,  to 
join  the  Portuguese  Crown.  But  it  was  this  very  right  that  the 
Infante  of  Castillo  resolved  to  dispute. 

Sancho  II.  had  delivered  up  to  the  knights  of  Santiago  the  greater 
and  l)est  portion  of  the  lands  acquired  during  his  reign,  and  the 
dominions  of  the  Order  included  the  large  area  within  the  three  points 
of  Mertola,  Tavira,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Odiel.  We  know  truly  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  all  beyond  Ayamonte  was  a 
deserted  waste  extending  for  some  leagues,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  Mussalman  population,  already  in  its  decadence,  should  have 
increased  in  those  parts.  Beyond  the  Guadiana,  on  the  contrary,  a 
well -populated  territory  existed,  where  the  policy  was  followed  of  allow- 
ing Jind  protecting,  up  to  a  certain  time,  the  Moors  who  preferred  to 
reside  with  the  Christians  and  had  abandoned  their  homes. 

By  utilising  the  tributes  paid  by  the  conquered,  and  other  rents  of 
the  new  dominions,  the  Order  of  Santiago  was  a  veritable  power,  and 
the  freedom  with  which  at  that  epoch  they  disposed  of  castles  and  lands 
they  had  received  from  the  Crown  proves  that  the  accession  of  power 
of  the  King  in  the  districts  possessed  by  the  Order  was  very  limited. 

Meanwhile  the  Spatharios  knew,  in  the  midst  of  the  perturbations 
which  visited  Portugal  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Sancho  II.,  how  to  skilfully  preserve  what  they  had  acquired. 
After  inducing  the  Pope  to  confirm  the  donations  of  the  deposed 
monarch,  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Ferdinand  III.  a 
decree  to  the  same  effect.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  Sancho  II., 
the  King  of  Leon  and  CastiUe  had  confirmed  those  donations 
on    the    battlefield    of    Seville,    at    the    time    when    Master    Peres 
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Correia  was  with  Mm.     But  whether  the  latter  would  not  definitely 
take  upon  himself  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  monarch  to  territories 
which  he  well  knew  had  cost  so  much  Portuguese  blood,  or  because 
Ferdinand  III.,  a  prudent  and  just  prince,  judged  this  right  pro- 
blematic, it  is  certain  that  the  confirmation  of  the  donations  of  Sancho 
II.  was  made  conditionally,  and  in  the  hypothesis  that  these  places 
might  belong  to  the  Leonese  conquest.     Once  assured  of  their  posses- 
sions through  the  decrees  obtained  from  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
powers,  the  Spatharios  did  not  forget  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the 
Portuguese  King.     While  history  and  the  CastilHan  records  always  show 
us  the  Master  of  the  Order,  Paio  Peres,  closely  allied  with  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ferdinand  III.  in  peace  and  in  war,  we  see  his  Lieutenant 
of  Mertola,  Gongalo  Peres,  unite  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Count  of 
Boulogne,  following  him  with  the  Friars  of  Portugal,  after  the  siege  of 
Seville,  to  the  campaign  of  Algarve  and  reduction  of  Faro.     In  this 
way  the  Order  prepared  itself  against  any  contingency  which  might 
occur. 

Among  the  Saracen  chiefs  who  for  nearly  two  years  defended  the 
populous  capital  of  the  Almohade  Empire  in  Andalus  against  the 
combined  efforts  of  Ferdinand  III.  and  his  ally  Mohammed  Ibn  Azar 
the  Amir  of  Granada,  the  Wali  of  Niebla,  Mohammed,  who  led  the 
cavalry  of  Algarve,  more  greatly  distinguished  himself.  When  the  city 
was  given  up,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  it  is  said  that  by  the  con- 
vention celebrated  at  that  juncture,  to  the  Moors  of  that  town  were 
left  the  dwellings  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Tinto,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Arab  historians.  The  unity  of  the  Lamtunite  dynasty,  destroyed 
by  the  rising  of  its  rulers  on  all  sides,  expired  with  the  loss  of  the 
capital,  and  the  Wali  Mohammed,  better  known  among  the  Christiazis 
by  the  patronjrmic  of  Ibn  or  Ben  Mahfot,  King  of  Niebla,  be- 
came the  only  native  chief  of  the  Mussalmans  of  the  West,  reduced 
to  such  circumscribed  limits  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  of  Seville, 
which,  ere  another  year  had  passed,  was  still  further  curtailed.  The 
invasion  of  Alfonso  III.  wrenched  the  districts,  which,  intercepted  by 
the  seigniories  of  the  Spatharios  of  Mertola,  Ayamonte,  Cacella,  and 
Tavira,  were  scarcely  joined  to  the  metropolis  by  the  weak  links  of 
maritime  communications.  Ibn  Mahfot  endeavoured  to  defend  that 
important  portion  of  his  territory  against  the  Portuguese;  boty 
attacked  and  expelled  from  castle  to  castle,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
it.     But  whether  owing  to  the  victorious  Ferdinand  III.  having  left 
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Mohammed  and  his  dominions  in  perfect  independence,  or  because  in 
some  way  the  ruler  acknowledged  in  a  certain  measure  the  supremacy 
of  the  Castillian  King,  it  is  certain  that  Ibn  Mahfot  sought  to  regain 
what  had  been  lost,  at  least  to  take  from  the  conqueror  the  fruit  of  the 
victory.  He  negotiated  with  the  Infante  of  CaatiUe  to  yield  up  the 
right  he  had,  or  supposed  to  have,  in  the  districts  on  the  west  of  the 
Guadiana,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  Infante  assured  him  the  future  main- 
tenance of  the  seigniority  of  Niebla  or  of  Algarve  in  a  manner  nearly 
feudatory.  After  this  the  youthful  prince  prepared  to  realise  by  force 
of  arms  the  possession  of  the  dominions  which  he  nominally  acquired. 

As  soon  as  Alfonso  III.  knew  of  the  plot,  he  addressed  strong 
appeals  to  the  King  of  Leon  and  Castille  against  the  procedure  of  the 
son.  The  resolution  of  Ferdinand  III.,  whose  severe,  resolute  cha- 
racter is  celebrated  in  history,  proves  that  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
Portuguese  were  not  to  be  despised.  In  view  of  them  the  monarch 
forbade  the  Infante  to  intervene  in  this  affair;  but  the  prohibition  was 
useless.  The  conqueror  of  Murcia  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  dare 
disobey  his  father  in  a  private  question,  and  which  really  did  not 
he\ong  to  royal  authority.  In  order  not  to  abandon  his  designs,  he  had 
incited  in  the  former  misunderstandings  with  the  Count  of  Boulogne, 
the  jealousy  it  had  caused  in  him,  the  heir  and  successor  to  the 
Castillian  crown,  the  progress  of  the  Portuguese  arms,  which  no  longer 
limited  themselves  to  reducing  the  Algarve,  but  threatened  to  devour 
all  the  dependencies  of  Niebla.  In  effect,  the  Hospitallers,  to  whom 
Sancho  II.  had  delivered  up  the  castles  of  Moura  and  Serpa,  were  not 
idle,  but  extended  their  algaras  or  raids  towards  the  east,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Aroche  and  Aracena  took  place,  it  appears,  at  the  same 
juncture  that  the  remnants  of  the  Gharb  were  submitted  by  the  King 
of  Portugal. 

War,  therefore,  soon  broke  out  between  the  Infante  of  Castille  and 
Alfonso  III.,  when,  on  concluding  the  campaign  against  the  Mussalmans, 
he  commenced  to  distribute  among  his  favourites  and  the  various 
Orders  the  lands  he  had  newly  acquired.  The  detaik  of  this  rup- 
ture time  has  obliterated,  but  it  is  conjectured  that,  united  by  the 
firm  bonds  of  friendship  with  Paio  Peres  Correia,  the  Infante  could  not 
attack  his  adversary  in  the  recent  conquests  without  crossing  the 
seigniorities  of  the  Spatharios,  and  even  without  constraining  them  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy  in  the  towns  conquered  by  Sancho  II.  which 
were  included  also  in  the  cession  of  Ibn  Mahfot.     But  the  Master  of 
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TJcles  was  Portuguese,  and  the  Oommandeur  of  Mertola  had  declared 

himself  for  the  Count  of  Boulogne  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Lisbon, 

The  Order  of  Santiago  was  equally  favoured  in  both  countries.     It  is 

believed,  therefore,  that  the  Master,  whose  influence  over  Alfonso  X. 

before  and  after  his  accession  was  very  great,  employed  all  his  efforts  to 

prevent  the  strife  of  the  two  princes,  or  at  least,  that  the  Spatharios 

should  not  become  involved  in  the  contention,  which  they  certainly 

would  do,  if  the  war  be  made  along  the  margins  of  the  Guadiana; 

and  we  therefore   believe  that  the  theatre  of  war  was  Cima-Coa,  as 

it  had  often  been  in  former  discords  between  Leon  and  Portugal. 

The  various  phases  of  the  strife,  the  time  it  lasted,  and  other  details  are 

unknown,  but  the  final  results  induce  us  to  believe  that  fortune,  which 

had  proved  hitherto  so  favourable    to   the  Count  of  Boulogne,  had 

manifested  herself  adverse  on  this  occasion. 

Not  only  Paio   Peres,  but   Ferdinand  III.  himself,  to  whom  the 
conduct  of  the  son  was  displeasing,  must  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  two  adversaries.     The  disadvantages  of  the  King  of  Portugal  were 
sufficient  motives  for  him  to  accept  peace  in  exchange  for  grave  con- 
cessions which  clearly  indicated  how  great  these  disadvantages  were.  It 
appears  Alfonso  III.  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  donation  made 
by  Ibn  Mahfot,  heir  to  the  Castillian  crown,  which  sooner  than  he 
thought  would  encircle  his  brow :  the  Infante  attained  to  unite  to  it  the 
seigniority  of  the  ancient  province  of  Alfaghar,  which  from  that  epoch 
commenced  to  be  called  Algarve.     An   amnesty  of  forty  years  and 
various  other  conditions,  laid  down  by  the  two  princes,  finished  for  the 
time  being  the  disagreement,  which,  however,  soon  broke  out  anew. 

Since  that  event  (end  of  1250)  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III. 
there  appeal's  to  have  existed  pacific  relations  between  CastiUe  and 
Portugal,  and   Alfonso    III.   turned    his   attention   to   the   internal 
state  of  the    country,  where  social  relations    had   become  still  more 
weakened  by  the  events  of  the  last  years,  during  which  anarchy  had 
induced  a  frightful  increase  of  violence  and  rapine.     The  quarrels  be- 
tween lineage  and  individuals  incited  the  nobles  to  frequent  vengeance, 
and  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  a  noble  followed  by  his  dependants  and 
partisans  suddenly  attack  the  residence  of  another  nobleman,  robbing, 
illtreating,  and  even  ass€issinating  Lim.      Througli   vengeance  houses 
were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  fields  were  depredated,  cattle  stolen, 
and   then  sanguinary  afirays  followed.      The  villagers,  fearing  to  be 
despoiled,  refused  to  sell  provisions  and  fodder  to  the  knights  who 
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passed  the  villages,  and  these  resorted  to  force  whenever  they  could 
do  so.  The  ferocity  of  the  times  and  customs  had  introduced  since 
remote  times  the  right  of  habitual  retaliation,  and  ini>tead  of  resorting 
to  the  tribunals  to  demand  redress  or  justice  for  damage  or  injury, 
the  ferocious  knight  would  vest  his  coat  of  mail  and  take  as  the  judge 
of  hid  cause  his  own  sword. 

Convoking  a  kind  of  Solemn  Curia  of  ricos-homens  and  other  nobles 
of  the  Court,  Alfonso  III.  in  council  with  them  (January,  1251) 
resolved  to  place  barriers  to  that  destructive  state  of  public  order,  and 
provisions  were  taken  against  frequent  robberies  and  other  evils,  such 
as  spoliation  of  fields.  But  while  the  King  of  Portugal  was  engaged  in 
these  domestic  occupations,  an  important  event  occurred  which  was  the 
presage  of  new  storms.  At  the  end  of  May,  1252,  Ferdinand  111.  died 
in  Seville,  in  the  midst  of  vast  designs  for  crossing  Africa  and  carry  war 
to  the  very  centre  of  Islamism.  Alfonso  X.,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a 
youth  of  lofty  intelligence,  and  already  renowned  since  the  conquest  of 
Morcia  and  other  military  feats  achieved  by  him.  To  all  appearances, 
the  King  of  Castillo  was  resolved  upon  carrying  on  the  undertaking 
projected  by  his  father.  He  commenced  by  signing  peace  with  the 
Mussahnan  princes  adverse  to  the  expiring  Almohade  £mpire,  which 
included  in  Spain  the  Eling  of  Granada,  the  former  ally  of  Fer- 
dinand III.,  and  in  Africa  the  Beni-Merines.  The  King  ofMurcia,  to 
whom  he  left  the  empty  title,  after  submitting  that  province,  was  his 
va.^8al,  and  likewise  the  King  of  Niebla. 

But  to  further  the  daring  attempt  of  crossing  the  sea,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  permanent  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Christian 
States  of  the  Peninsula,  such  as  Aragon,  Kavarre,  and  Portugal ;  yet, 
on  the  contrary,  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  signalised  by  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  frontiers  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  and  the 
confines  of  Castillo  and  Aragon.  The  war  was  likewise  continued  on 
the  western  frontiers,  because,  while  renewing  discords  with  James  I.,  the 
amnesty  with  Portugal,  which  was  to  subsist  for  forty  years,  ceased  ere 
scarcely  a  year  had  passed,  and  hostilities  again  broke  out  between 
the   two  countries. 

The  subject  of  the  contention  was  the  dominion  of  the  Algarve,  but 
the  motives  for  this  we  can  only  conjecture  by  Alfonso  III.  not 
fulfilling  the  conditions  he  made.  Yet  this  time  the  resistance  of 
Alfonso  III.  was  more  efficacious  than  the  first.  In  this  he  was 
indirectly  assisted  by  t^ie  analogous  discords  of  the  Aragonese  and  Cas- 
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tillians  concerning  their  respective  frontiers.     The  forces  of  Alfonso  X. 
on  account  of  these  discords  were    engaged  with  his  more  powerful 
enemy.     James  I.   was  not  one    to  yield   an  inch  of  territory  to  his 
adversary,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  distinguished  persons  in  the  two 
kingdoms  to  reconcile  them,  combats  and  raids  on  both  sides  became 
more  frequent  and  fierce.     The  death  of  Theobald  I.,  King  of  Navarre, 
leaving  an  infant  child  and  heir,  the  pretensions  of  Alfonso  X.  over  the 
province  of  Navarre,  and  the  defence  of  a  minor  king  whom  James  I. 
took  charge  of,  all  united  to  complicate  affairs  for  a  length  of  time 
between  the  two  States,  and  which  only  somewhat  lessened  in  1254. 
The  preparations  of  the  King  of  Leon  and  Castille  for  invading  Africa 
became  reduced,  therefore,  to  attempts   of    aggrandizement  at    the 
expense  of  the  other  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula. 

No  records  remain  to  us  concerning  the  details  of  the  strife  between 
Portugal  and  Castille,  but  its  duration  for  many  months  indicates  that 
the  fortune  of  war  at  first  was  varied.  Leaving  to  his  ricos-homens  and 
Alcaides  the  defence  and  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Aragon,  and  chal- 
lenging the  Portuguese  King,  Alfonso  X.  proceeded  to  Badajoz,  where 
he  could  lead  this  undertaking,  which,  for  some  reason,  he  had  at  heart. 
The  news  of  what  passed  in  Spain  soon  reached  Innocent  IV.,  and  in 
January,  1253,  the  Pontiff,  who  favoured  the  idea  of  the  imaginary 
invasion  of  Africa,  expedited  new  bulls,  tending  to  facilitate  the  project, 
and  incited  the  Castillian  prince  to  realise  it.  For  this  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  the  strife  with  Portugal  should  cease,  and  Innocent  IV. 
exhorted  the  adversaries  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  offered  his 
mediation  j  while  assuring  them  that  in  doing  so,  he  had  no  intention 
of  prejudicing  the  legitimate  interests  of  either  contender,  and  if,  as 
it  appears,  the  Pontifical  intervention  was  not  accepted,  nevertheless 
the  pacific  insinuations  produced  some  effect.  Wearied  out  by  the 
strife,  in  which  little  or  no  advantage  was  gained,  but  which  the 
Portuguese  King  feared  a  great  reverse,  the  two  princes  concluded  a 
concord,  in  which  Alfonso  X.,  although  the  state  of  the  frontiers  of 
Aragon  and  Valencia  where  sources  of  disquietude,  was  able  to  draw 
some  advantages  from  the  probable  triumph  of  the  Castillian  arms 
By  D.  Maria  Guillen  de  Gusman,  Alfonso  X.  had  an  illegitimate 
daughter,  who  at  the  time  was  still  a  child;  he  himself,  although 
wedded  to  the  daughter  of  James  I.,  had  no  issue.  Alfonso  III.  was 
likewise  married,  and  nearly  forty  years  of  age.  But  notwithstandi  ng 
all  these  obstacles,  a  marriage  was  arranged,  as  a  basis  of  reooneiliatiou« 
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between  Beatiiz,  the  youthful  daughter  of  D.  Maria  Guillen,  and  the 
husband  of  Mathilde  of  Boulogne.  The  political  conditions  were, 
that  the  King  of  Portugal  should  temporarily  cede  to  his  future 
father-in-law  the  usufruct  of  Algarve  and  the  territories  to  the  east  of 
the  Gnadiana,  until  his  first  son,  should  he  have  any  by  D.  Beatriz, 
attained  his  seventh  year,  when  the  entire  dominion  of  Algarve  and  the 
strongholds  of  Moura,  Serpa,  Aroche,  and  Aracena  would  be  newly 
resstored  to  the  Portuguese  Crown.  By  this  means  the  discords  were 
pacified,  and  Alfonso  III.  met  at  Chaves  his  future  father-in-law,  or  his 
envoys,  in  May,  1253,  and  took  D.  Beatriz  to  wife.  Alfonso  X. 
was  then  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  other  matters  of  government  and 
the  war. 

But  if  reciprocal  devastations  ceased  with  the  family  bonds  which 
united  the  chiefs  of  the  two  States,  political  contentions  were  not  ended 
l)etween  them.  Alfonso  X.,  who  was  sumamed  the  "  Wise,"  manifested 
in  various  acts  of  his  reign  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  any 
considerations  for  that  of  predominance.  Dowered  with  great  activity 
of  spirit  and  prompt  action,  he  was  Hkewise  irritable  and  self-willed, 
while  the  Count  of  Boulogne  was  no  less  ambitious,  as  the  sad  history 
of  hw  brother's  fall  proves,  and  the  peace-making  of  Chaves,  by  a 
family  treaty,  did  not  prevent  new  motives  of  contention  rising  over  the 
Bcigniority  of  the  disputed  possession  of  the  Algai-ve  in  a  conflict  of  autho- 
rity between  the  princes  concerning  the  rights  due,  to  one  as  head,  and 
the  other  as  receiver  of  the  usufruct  of  Algarve.  This  province,  which 
was  an  integral  part  of  Koman  Lusitania,  formed  even  in  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era  (except  the  difference  of  limits),  one  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dioceses  of  Spain,  vestiges  of  which  are  found  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion.  The  See  of  the  Bishop  was  the 
ancient  city  of  Okssonoba.  When  Alfonso  III.  again  submitted  the 
Algarve,  he  delayed  to  re-establish  the  Okssonobense  See,  but  as  soon 
as  Alfonso  X.  took  possession  of  those  territories,  he  set  about  restoring 
it.  Father  Robert,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  was  a  man  of  intellectual 
gifts,  and  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  Castillian  prince,  was  elected, 
and  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  newly  constituted  diocese,  a  perpetual  dona- 
tion being  made  to  him  and  his  successors  of  the  village  of  Lagos,  with 
the  tithes  and  entry  customs  fiscally  drawn,  to  which  were  added  various 
properties  in  Silves,  Albufeira,  Faro,  and  Tavira.  The  new  prelate, 
who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  the  union  of  Algarve  to 
the  crown  of  Castille,  proceeded  to  Portugal  to  obtain  from  Alfonso  III. 
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confirmation  for  acts  the  validity  of  which  was  more  than  doubt- 
ful. The  Portuguese  prince  received  him  with  consideration,  but  he 
was  deeply  irritated  by  the  proceeding  of  the  Oastillian,  and  meeting 
together  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lisbon  the  officers  and  magistrates  of  the 
Court,  in  presence  of  these  and  the  Bishop  D.  Ayres  and  Fr.  Robert, 
he  solemnly  protested,  not  only  against  the  usurpation  made  to  the 
Crown  of  the  right  of  presentation  which  belonged  to  him  as  legitimate 
patron,  but  likewise  against  the  perpetual  donations,  repugnant  to  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  usufruct  which  the  King  of  Castille  solely 
possessed  in  that  province.  The  prelate  of  Silves  had  an  intimation 
given  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  donations  made,  Alfonso  III. 
declaring  that  it  was  his  firm  intention  to  reduce  to  his  complete 
dominion  all  properties  aaid  rights  alienated  as  soon  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered. 

This  event,  of  little  importance  of  itself,  acquired  a  great  historic 
value  as  manifesting  clearly,  how  far  from  the  former  discords  being 
extinct,  they  were  only  hushed  up,  and  if,  on  one  hand,  the  CastiUian 
took  no  notice  of  the  conditions  concerning  the  Algarve,  his  relative 
only  awaited  a  favourable  occasion  to  regain  what  he  had  been 
despoiled  of  and  what  he  had  ceded. 

The  opportunity  which  the  Portuguese  monarch  waited  for  appeared 
long  forthcoming.  While  Alfonso  X.,  ever  restless,  was  renewing 
successive  truces  with  Aragon,  only  to  break  them,  he  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  subjugate  the  remaining  Mussalman  towns  of  An- 
dalusia, which  he  effected  in  1254  or  following  year  by  taking  Xeres, 
Arcos,  Sidonia,  and  Nebrixa.  Alfonso  was  compelled  to  postpone  the 
reparation  of  his  own  rights  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  internal  state 
of  the  kingdom,  which  had  not  improved  with  the  revolution  which 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  and,  moreover,  there  seemed  looming  in  the 
distance  fresh  storms  similar  to  those  which  had  wrenched  the  crown 
from  Sancho  II. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  discords,  however,  appears  to  be  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  dues  paid  on  the  merchandise  which  was  brought 
down  the  river  Douro,  and  the  place  where  they  shotild  unload,  wheth^ 
in  Gaia,  a  borough  of  the  Crown  on  the  left  margin  of  the  river,  or  in 
the  episcopal  borough.  But  this  affair  did  not  come  to  an  understand- 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  moderation  which  the  King  bade  them  employ 
in  the  inquiry.  Remembering  that  it  was  almost  exclusively  to  the 
clergy  that  Alfonso  owed  his  kingdom,  the  prelate,  judging  him  golf 
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offended,  took  the  expedient  of  opposing  private  to  public  force. 
Mutinies  rose  up  and  disturbed  the  -whole  kingdom,  already  suffi- 
ciently scourged  by  the  war  with  Castille,  while  the  other  prelates, 
it  appears,  did  not  take  to  heart  the  injury  done  to  their  coUeague, 
because  the  result  was  that  D.  Julian  yielded  and  subjected  himself 
V)  the  heavy  fine  of  ^6,500  in  punishment  of  the  disturbances  he 
ha<l  promoted.  The  irritation  of  the  King  was  such  that  he  took 
militaiy  occupation  of  the  city,  demanding  the  keys  of  the  castle  and 
towers  which  defended  the  circuit.  The  Alcaide  of  the  borough  refused, 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  resist,  he  deposited  them  on  the  high  altar 
of  the  Cathedral,  declaring  to  Alfonso  III.  that  he  might  seek  for  them 
on  that  spot,  but  that  he  would  never  break  his  sworn  word  to  the 
bishop. 

Proceeding  thus  rigorously  in  relation  to  the  prelate  of  Oporto,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Alfonso  III.,  in  his  malevolent  mani- 
festations in  regard  to  those  who  had  shown  themselves  disaffected, 
should  not  respect  any  of  the  clergy.  Of  all  the  Military  Orders,  the 
Templars  appear  to  have  been  most  inclined  to  the  party  of  Sancho  II., 
hence  these,  naturally,  were  most  abhorrent  to  the  conqueror.  In 
effect,  not  only  does  this  powerful  and  warlike  Order  cease  to  appear 
in  the  monuments  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  III.  or  in  the 
wars  of  that  periwl,  but  we  know  as  a  positive  fact  that  they  were  de- 
spoOed  of  their  treasures."  Hence  the  kingdom  was  at  the  time  labouring 
under  similar  circumstances  which  had  previously  afforded  the  pretext 
for  a  revolution.  Contentions  with  the  clergy,  wasting  of  public  rents, 
unbridled  state  of  the  nobles,  complaints  of  the  oppressed  towns — ^these 
are  the  facts  which  had  brought  about  the  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
and  now  all  these  still  existed,  added  to  the  example  of  that  deposition. 
But  to  counterbalance  so  many  elements  of  ruin,  there  was  what  was 
wanting  to  the  Crown  in  the  preceding  reign,  a  prince  equal  to  the 
danger,  daring,  experienced,  and  active. 

How  far  Alfonso  III.  realised  the  great  promises  made  during  the 
firsrt  years  of  his  reign  would  not  be  easy  to  say ;  but,  in  truth,  the  wars 
with  Castille  rendered  it  difficult  to  carry  out.  However,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1264  he  seriously  endeavoured  to  fulfil  them,  at  least  in 
part,  by  avoiding  the  dangers  which  threatened  him,  and  which  had 
wrecked  his  predecessor.  Convoking  a  solemn  Curia  in  Leiria  during 
the  spring,  he  debated  on  the  manner  of  remedying  the  public  evils 
aggravated  by   civil  and   foreign  war.      Very    few   records  of  these 
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Cortes  have  been  preserved  by  the  ancient  chroniclers,  but  these  suj£ce 
to  show  us  the  importance  of  an  assembly  in  more  than  one  sense 
noteworthy,  and  which  signalises  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
our  political  institutions. 

From  the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  the  juntas^  councils,  or  national 
parliaments  were  exclusively  composed  of  members  of  the  higher  clergy 
and  principal  nobihty  of  the  Peninsula.     The  people,  weak,  reduced  to 
almost  a  state  of  servitude,  did  not  intervene  in  these  grave  ajssemblies, 
where  the  most  important  afifairs  of  religious  and  civil  society  were 
treated.     This  same  exclusion  continued  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Crothic  Monarchy  in  the  Asturias,  and  its  expansion 
through  Galicia,  Leon,  and  Castillo.     It  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Portugal  had  long  obtained  an  independent  ex- 
istence, that  to  the  villagers,  the  burghers,  and  that  vast  crowd  which  in 
modem  times  is  called  the  Arm  of  the  People,  and  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
the  Third  State,  the  Leonese  kingdom  opened  the  portals  of  its  political 
assembly,  the  ancient  image  of  a  national  representation.     The  coimcils, 
images,  or  rather  traditions  of  the  Roman  municipalities  had  passed  in 
Spain,  as  in  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  war,  invasions,  barbarities,  and  although  weakened  and  modified  by 
the  necessities  and  conditions  of  population  during  each  epoch,  sprung 
up  anew  to  a  political  life,  becoming  social  active  elements,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  raids  of  the  Saracens  were  daily  decreasing  in  the  central 
and  northern  provinces  of  the  Christian  territories.     In  Portugal,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  Alfonso  I.  and  Sancho  I.  to  populate  the 
country  by  means  of  an  institution  which  experience  proved  to  be  most 
'useful,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  favour  it  met  with  from  Sancho  II.,  the 
ancient  Visigothic  and  Leonese  custom  prevailed  even  longer  than  in 
Leon  and  Castillo  of  convoking  for  national  assemblies  the  prelates 
regular  and  secular,  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  supreme  magistrature, 
and  principal  nobility.     But  from  the  Cortes  of  1254  dates  the  call  of 
municipal  delegates  to  the  Parliaments.     The  people,  slowly  constituted 
and  strengthened,  at  length  beheld  their  representatives  taking  a  seat 
in  the  councils  of  the  kings,  and  the  voice  of  the  labouring  man  was 
listened  to  as  it  solemnly  laid  its  grievances  and  rights  against  the 
privileged   classes,  manifesting  that  Alfonso   III.    acknowledged  the 
relative  importance  of  the  popular  bodies. 

The  Assembly  of  Leiria  opened  at  the  end  of  February,  and  dosed  in 
April,  when  the  King  departed  for  Lisbon.     But  this  short  term  was. 
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however,  employed  in  attending  to  the  grievances  of  some  of  the  councils, 
in  oonfimung  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  others,  likewise  making 
donations,  or  effecting  reparations  to  various  monasteries.  Hence, 
while  seeking  to  conciliate  the  popular  classes,  Alfonso  III.  flattered 
the  clergy  by  these  demonstrations  of  .favour.  The  severe  providences 
formerly  taken  against  the  See  of  Oporto  in  a  moment  of  irritation, 
and  which  virtually  were  against  the  commerce  of  the  episcopal 
borough,  were  now  suppressed,  and  conditions  established  to  regulate 
the  entry  of  goods  and  merchandise  from  Alto  Douro  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  whether  in  Oporto  or  in  Ckda.  The  latter,  subject  im- 
mediately to  the  Crown,  was  a  rival  to  the  ecclesiastical  town  on  the 
margin  of  the  frontier.  The  traffic  in  salt  was  again  permitted,  which 
in  those  days  was  an  object  of  much  importance,  the  bu3dng  and  selling 
having  been  prohibited  by  the  King  to  any  inhabitant  of  Oporto, 
in  revenge  for  similar  prohibitions  being  issued  against  the  inhabitants 
of  Gaia.  Some  properties  belonging  to  the  See  of  Oporto,  confiscated  in 
conse(]uence  of  former  discords,  were  now  likewise  restituted.  At  this 
epoch  also  was  realised  the  project  of  populating  Alemtejo,  by  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  restoration  of  Beja,  which  was  in  ruins,  and 
probably  deserted  since  the  last  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  from 
those  districts.  This  was  an  important  point,  from  its  situation  on 
the  frontiers  of  Algarve,  the  uncertain  dominion  of  which,  sooner  or 
later,  would  induce  a  renewal  of  contention  between  the  two  crowns. 
Clouds  continued  to  gather  over  the  political  horizon.  The  barons  and 
knights  who  during  the  civil  war  had  followed  the  cause  of  Sancho  II., 
and  after  the  hapless  ending  of  the  strife  had  resided  in  Oastille, 
on  finding  it  useless  to  overthrow  one  whom  they  judged  an 
usurpator,  and  who  reaUy  was  so,  strove  to  save  themselves  from  the 
oonaequenoes  of  the  political  error  into  which  loyalty  or  interest  had 
induced  them  to  fall,  and  regain  by  other  means  their  lost  land 
and  fortune.  In  conjunction,  probably,  with  the  King  of  Castillo,  they 
had  laid  their  situation  before  the  Pope,  and  obtained  from  him  a  bull, 
by  which  Innocent  IV.  charged  Alfonso  X.  to  protect  them,  inter- 
vening by  gentle  means  with  Alfonso  III.  in  favour  of  the  exiles.  The 
domineering  character  of  the  Castillian*  King,  and  some  of  his  acts, 
which  manifested  that  he  intended  to  assume  the  position  rather  of 
arbitrator  than  counsellor,  caused  serious  apprehensions  in  Portugal. 
Tbe  representation  made  to  the  Pontiff  on  this  subject  had  its  desired 
^ect,  and  Innocent  lY.  positively  declared  to  the  King  of  Leon  and 
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Castille  that  in  the  injunctions  of  the  bull  he  did  not  in  any 
way  allow  him  the  right  of  practising  anything  contrary  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Portuguese  crown  from  which  the  smallest  prejudice 
might  result  to  the  King  or  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Hence  the  con- 
fidence which  the  exiled  knights  placed  in  the  pride  and  power  of  their 
protector  proved  vain,  and,  as  it  appears,  the  most  rigid  partisans  of 
Sancho  II.  only  gradually  attained  to  return  to  their  native  land  and 
restitution  made  of  the  properties  they  had  been  deprived  of. 

These  disagreements  between  Alfonso  III.  and  his  father-in-law,  joined 
to  the  jealousy  respecting  the  still  disputed  posseasion  of  Algarve,  caused 
the  peace  which  seemingly  existed  to  be  no  more  than  a  cloak  beneath 
which  war  wa3  brewing.  Alfonso  III.,  who  knew  by  experience  how 
far  the  favour  of  the  Pontifical  Curia  influenced  political  questions,  had 
cultivated  the  good-will  of  the  Pope,  which  the  intervention  made  in  his 
favour  against  the  arrogant  interference  of  Alfonso  X.  in  affairs  purely 
.  domestic  clearly  proves.  During  the  course  of  this  year,  Innocent  lY. 
sent  the  Minorite  monk  Father  Yelasco  to  the  Peninsula,  to  treat  upon 
secret  affairs  with  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  Castille,  and  Aragon.  Was 
his  mission  that  of  establishing  a  lasting  peace  among  the  three  princes, 
and  thus  enable  the  Castillian  King  to  carry  out  the  project,  deferred  for 
two  years,  of  sending  an  expedition  to  Africa  ?  From  the  energetic 
measures  taken  by  the  Pope  to  aid  the  undertaking,  it  is  believed  this 
was  really  the  case. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  Peninsula  had  covetousness  and  mutual  envy 
among  the  rulers  of  the  various  States  manifested  itself  in  more  frequent 
raids  and  devastations  from  frontier  to  frontier  than  at  this  time,  nor 
more  speeches  spoken  respecting  peace  and  good-will. 

Civil  tumults  were  agitating  Aragon  and  Castille,  and  the  former 
resentments  among  the  nobles  rose  up  anew,  to  complicate  the  strifes 
between  the  Kings.  There  are  no  definite  narratives  to  explain  how 
in  two  or  three  years  the  entire  dominion  of  the  Algarve  fell  again  into 
the  power  of  Alfonso  III.,  although  there  are  existing  documents  to 
prove  the  fact.  Meanwhile,  this  rupture  of  former  conventions,  it 
appears,  did  not  call  forth  any  military  demonstrations  on  the  pari  of 
Castille ;  indeed,  Alfonso  X.  seemed  to  forget  the  rights  resulting  from 
that  convention,  by  omitting  among  the  list  of  titles  which  the  glory  of 
conquest  adds  to  the  names  of  princes  that  of  King  of  the  Algarve. 
This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  multiplied  affairs  of  graver  importance 
which   occupied  his  attention.     The  Lord  of  Biscay  had  formed  an 
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alliance  with  Ara^on,  besides  the  one  with  the  Infante  D.  Henry  and 
the  knights  of  his  party,  the  instant  the  truce  expired.  Under  pretext 
of  combating  the  Saracens,  great  military  preparations  were  made  in 
CastiUe,  but  the  war  considered  more  imminent  was  that  of  Aragon.  The 
youthful  Theobald  enforced  with  military  movements  the  pretensions  he 
advanced  to  the  possession  of  provinces  some  of  which  the  Crown  of 
CastiUe  had  formerly  despoiled  Navarre.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Infante  D.  Henry,  in  whose  possession  were  some  of  the  castles  taken 
on  the  previous  year  from  the  Moors,  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to  harass  his  brother;  and,  moreover,  it  is  said  that  Ibn 
Mahfot,  influenced  by  him,  declined  to  acknowledge  within  his 
dominions  of  the  Gharb  and  Niebla  the  almost  feudal  supremacy  of 
Alfonso  X.  Added  to  this,  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  who  succeeded 
Innocent  lY.  at  the  end  of  1254,  was  instilling  new  vigour  into  the  pro- 
jected expedition  to  Africa  by  enjoining  a  new  Crusade  to  be  preached 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  As  funds  were  scarce  in  Castille,  the  King, 
being  compelled  to  demand  subsidies  from  the  clergy,  found  much 
resistance ;  while  the  discontent  of  the  people  was  likewise  great,  owing 
to  the  issue  of  the  new  coinage,  which  was  not  in  proportion  to  its 
nominal  value.  All  merchandise  in  consequence  had  risen  in  price,  and 
Alfonso  X.  added  a  new  financial  error  by  establishing  a  tariff,  or  general 
rate  of  prices,  which  served  to  paralyse  commerce,  and  thereby  increased 
the  general  discontent.  Therefore,  in  view  of  all  these  circumstances, 
the  forced  tolerance  of  the  Castillian  prince  in  regard  to  the  procedure 
of  Alfonso  III.  in  the  Algarve  is  easily  explained. 

If  the  King  of  Portugal  was  not  actually  surrounded  by  similar 
political  difficulties,  he  was  at  least  disquieted  by  analogous  questions. 
In  view  of  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  and  the  wasting  of  the  rents 
of  the  State,  it  seemed  that  Portugal  would  have  to  follow  the  example 
of  Castille  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  public  revenues.  And  not  only 
in  the  Peninsula,  but  throughout  Europe,  one  of  the  means  employed 
by  princes  to  fill  their  empty  coffers,  or  for  amassing  treasures,  was  that 
of  altering  the  coinage.  This  was  done  by  coining  anew  the  silver, 
adding  more  alloy,  yet  leaving  the  same  nominal  value  as  formerly.  In 
Portugal  this  took  place,  as  in  the  rest  of  nations,  although,  it  appears, 
this  right  was  limited  to  conditions  of  time  and  manner.  Towards  the 
end  of  1253  it  was  cturently  reported  that  Alfonso  Jilt  was  on  the  eve 
of  imitating  his  predecessors  in  this  particular,  and  this  suspicion 
snffioed  to  produce  an  increase  of  prices  which  it  was  endeavoured  to 
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prevent  by  the  only  means  then  known,  of  issuing  a  tariff,  or  rate ;  and 
the  people  were  not  wrong  in  their  surmises.  This  rate,  or  tariff  of 
prices,  was  no  more  than  the  precursor  of  an  alteration  in  the  coinage. 
Wounded  interest  once  more  rose  up,  and  the  discontent  of  the  dei^ 
and  the  people  compelled  the  King  to  suppress  the  project.  Yielding 
to  the  appeals  of  the  prelates,  the  Masters  of  the  military  Orders,  and 
of  the  masses,  he  promised  to  continue  the  former  coinage  for  seven 
years  without  making  any  change.  After  this  promise,  he  commenced 
to  exact  a  remission  of  that  fraud,  but  the  resistance  and  complaints 
of  the  principal  vassals  and  prelates  were  so  great  that  the  youthful 
monarch  was  constrained  to  pledge  his  sworn  word,  in  presence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Evora,  that  he  would  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  exact 
donations  from  the  kingdom  in  order  to  preserve  the  coin  of  the  realm 
without  alteration,  excepting  such  as,  from  ancient  usage,  the  former 
Kings  had  drawn  from  the  breaking  of  the  coin,  or  the  people  them- 
selves offered  in  order  to  avoid  that  evil.     . 

In  the  midst  of  these  contentions,  the  King  did  not  cease  to  attend 
to  other  affairs  of  government,  some  tending  to  consolidate  on  the  south 
of  the  kingdom  his  vacillating  dominion,  others  to  increase  the  Crown 
rents.  Aroche  and  Aracena  were,  on  the  south-east,  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  Portuguese  conquests,  and  the  possession  of  these  two 
castles  by  Alfonso  III.  was  due,  not  to  the  Crown  which  he  had  wrenched 
from  his  brother,  nor  to  treaties  with  Castillo,  but  solely  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Portuguese  Knight  Hospitallers  and  to  one  of  their  most 
illustrious  chiefs.  The  possession  of  those  territories,  almost  attached 
to  the  Leonese  conquest,  was  in  a  certain  manner  a  denial,  or  rather  a 
protest  against  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  Alfonso  X.  respecting  the 
conquest  of  the  former  Mussalman  Gharb.  A  castellated  town  placed 
on  this  advanced  post  constituted  a  species  of  barrier,  if  not  invincible, 
at  least  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  eventuality  of  war.  Probably 
Ar6che  was  deserted  since  the  desolating  sword  of  Alfonso  Peres,  the 
Commander  of  Moura,  had  passed  through  it ;  but  it  became  repeopled 
by  Christians,  and  municipally  organised  with  the  extended  privil^es 
and  immunities  accorded  to  Elvas  by  Sancho  II. 

The  royal  borough  of  ancient  Oporto  was  at  this  epoch  of  small 
importance,  and  even,  it  appears,  its  inhabitants  were  subject  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  district,  and  without  municipal  organisation.  At 
least,  we  find  no  vestiges  of  this  previous  to  the  reign  of  Alfonso  III. 
Around  its  environs  were  vast  reguengoa^  or  farmsteads,  belonging  to 
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the  royal  patrimony  which  surrounded  the]  valley  where  Yilla-Nova  de 
Graia  actually  had  its  principal  seat.  On  the  height  of  the  rock  called 
in  our  day  the  Castle  of  Gaia  existed  one  of  those  encampments  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  ages,  and  probably  was  the  Boman 
eale  and  the  partiicale  of  the  Visigoths,  which  popular  imagination 
invested  with  marvellous  traditions.  By  inviting  dwellers  to  the  old 
Alcacer,  and  by  transferring  the  borough  to  the  base  of  its  walls, 
Alfonso  III.  erected  a  town  which  would  on  one  side  be  a  rival,  and  on 
the  other  a  bulwark,  to  the  rich  and  powerful  episcopal  city,  and  con- 
stituted a  council  with  important  privileges.     Instead  of  effecting  a 

division,  between  the  town  and  city,  of  the  ships,  barques,  and  mer- 

■ 

chandise  which  the  King  assumed,  he  decreed  a  more  simple  means :  the 
fiscal  collector,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Crown  in  Gaia,  should,  in  virtue  of 
the/oralf  exact  from  the  chief  officer  of^the  bishop  one-half  of  the  entry 
dues,  customs,  and  transits  received  in  Oporto,  while  he  deliver  up  to 
him  one-half  of  what  he  should  receive  in  Gaia.  And  in  order  further  to 
minimise  the  jealousy  occasioned  to  the  burghers  of  Oporto  by  the 
establishment  of  a  neighbouring  rival  council,  the  King  sought  to  flatter 
them  by  manifestations  of  good- will. 

While  these  affairs  were  taking  place  (1255-1256)  the  embarrassed 
situation  of  the  King  of  Castillo  had  improved.  After  his  close  family 
alliance  with  England  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Eleanor  to  Prince 
Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.),  and  ceding  to  England  his  rights  to 
the  counties  of  Ponthieu  and  Montreuil,  he  had  an  interview  with  his 
father-in-law  in  Soria  (March,  1256),  when  both  agreed  to  suspend 
military  operations  until  the  definite  conditions  of  peace  should  be 
established  between  the  two  crowns,  which  was -only  effected  during  the 
following  year.  Meanwhile,  the  electors  of  the  German  Empire  being 
divided  among  themselves  by  the  death  of  William,  King  of  the  Romans, 
the  Archbishop  of  Treveris,  with  other  electors,  resolved  upon  choosing  as 
successor  of  the  late  monarch  the  Castillian  King  (April,  1257),  whose 
reputation  for  wisdom,  or  rather  science,  was  world-wide.  Whether  he 
worked  out  this  election,  or  from  him  came  the  promises  of  large  sums 
by  which  the  Archbishop  induced  the  electoi-s  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg, 
and  Bohemia  to  agree  to  the  election,  is  unknown,  although  it  is  cer- 
tain that  even  should  he  not  attain  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the  CsBsars, 
this  very  election  would  add  to  his  renown  and  moral  force.  The 
reconciliation  of  James  of  Aragon  with  his  relative  compelled  the 
Infante  Henry  to  seek  a  refuge  among  the  Mussalmans  of  Africa.    The 
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Moorish  rulers,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Infante,  had  refused 
obedience  to  Alfonso  X.,  could  not  with  equal  facihty  withdraw  from 
the  vengeance  of  this  prince  now  that  circumstances  enabled  him  to 
proceed  vigorously  against  them,  as  he  actually  did.  The  Almohade 
.  Ibn-Mahfot  was  still  Wali  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Algarve,  or 
King  of  Niebla,  as  Christian  records  call  him.  It  was  upon  him  and 
his  capital  that  the  Castillian  King  vented  his  wrath,  as  upon  a  rebel 
vassal.  The  King  of  Granada,  Ibn  Alahmar,  waa  compelled  to  assist 
his  terrible  ally  against  his  own  co -religionists,  and  the  Qranadine 
troops  of  Malaga  accompanied  the  army  of  Castillo  to  the  siege  of 
Niebla.  This  city  was  renowned  for  the  solidity  of  its  fortifications,  and 
for  a  length  of  time  the  advantages  of  the  besiegers  were  reduced  to 
devastating  the  neighbouring  territories.  After  nine  months  of  useless 
combats,  want  of  provisions  and  despair  of  aid  compelled  the  besieged 
to  surrender.  The  conditions  were  the  definite  incorporation  of  the  small 
Mussalman  State  to  the  great  central  monarchy  of  the  Peninsula.  In 
exchange  for  lands  and  rents  in  the  capital  of  Andalusia,  and  the  right 
of  continuing  to  hold  the  title  of  King,  Ibn-Mahfot  ceded  to  the  con- 
queror not  only  the  complete  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  Gharb, 
but  likewise  the  right  which  he  judged  he  had  in  parts  of  that  province 
which  the  Portuguese  arms  had  successively  reduced  (1257).  In  this 
manner  the  last  vestiges  of  the  brilliant  dominion  of  the  Almohades 
were  completely  swept  away  from  the  west  of  Spain. 

We  know  not  whether  Alfonso  X.,. after  this  new  and  complete 
cession  of  the  last  Almohade  ruler  in  the  Algarve,  endeavoured  to 
establish,  by  force  of  arms,  his  authority  in  that  province,  where  all 
things  tend  to  show  it  had  ceased  for  some  time,  or  whether  his 
relative,  on  beholding  him  thus  invested  with  the  moral  and  material 
force  which  these  successes  and  the  peace  with  Aragon  had  afforded 
him,  yielded  to  circumstances ;  but  it  is  certain  that  affairs  lapsed  into 
their  former  state.  On  consulting  documents,  we  find  that  the  King 
of  Castillo  no  longer  mentioned  among  the  titles  of  his  seigniones 
that  of  Algarve,  which,  it  appears,  he  had  for  some  time  abandoned ; 
but  he,  at  the  same  time,  commenced  to  exercise  acts  of  authority, 
although  he  might  yield  up  to  his  relative  the  rights  which  resulted 
from  the  conventions  of  1253,  such  as  restoring  to  the  Order  of  Aviz 
the  CasUe  of  Albufeira,  which  Alfonso  III.  had  conceded  on  the 
occasion  of  the  conquest,  and  which  the  Castillian  King  now  occupied^ 
likewise  the  gift  of  patrona^  of  all  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Silves, 
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and  the  confirmation  to  Bishop  Garcia,  who  succeeded  Father  Robert 
in  1260  or  1261,  of  the  gifts  given  to  his  predecessor,  which  no 
doabt  Alfonso  III.  had  deprived  him  of,  remembering  his  solemn 
protest. 

If  the  project  of  extending  the  limits  of  his  dominions  as  far  as 
the  southern  shores  of  the  ocean  was  becoming  difficult  to  the  King 
of  Portugal,  he  did  not  thereby  lose  coinage.  Leaving  to  time  and 
more  favourable  circumstances  the  realisation  of  this  undertaking,  he 
tamed  his  attention  to  domestic  affairs,  since  he  could  not,  with  any 
good  re:3ult,  arrange  external  ones  by  means  of  policy  or  force  of 
arms. 

Alfonso  III.  had  inherited  from  his  father  an  ambitious,  domineering 
character,  but  he  possessed  greater  military  skill.    He  had  derived  great 
advantage  from  his  residence  at  the  Court  of  France  during  an  epoch 
when  the  government  of  D.  Branca,  and  subsequently  of  Louis  IX., 
ha<l  afforded  princes  brilliant  examples  in  the  art  of  governing  empires. 
Prom  this  Court  he    imbibed  ideas  of  social  progress    which    were 
sufficiently  manifested  during  his  reign ;  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
influence  which  the  spectacle  of  Castillian  civilisation  effected  in  our 
country,  promoted  by    such   an  illustrious  monarch  as  Alfonso  the 
Wise  undoubtedly  was,  in  spite  of  many  defects.     From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  the  Count  of  Boulogne  followed  the  severe  financial 
sy^ftem  of  his  father,  by  reclaiming  and  increasing  the  royal  rights. 
The  predilection  he  always  manifested  for  Lisbon,  a  city  which  from 
this  epoch  commences  to  figure  as  the  capital   of  the  kingdom,  did 
not  spring    from   the   welcome   he   met   with    on   his   return  from 
France,  but  it  was  due  to  its  position,  the  splendid  harbour  the  bay 
formed,  superior  to  all  other  ports  of  the  kingdom  for  commerce.    The 
same  motives  which  urged  Alfonso  III.  to  establish    an   important 
municipality  on  the  left  margin  of  the  Douro,  and  deprived  Bishop 
Julian  of  half  the  dues,  also  induced  him  to  promote  commerce  and 
shipping  in  Lisbon,  a  Crown  property,   where  all  entries,  customs, 
and  dues  generally  reverted  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

From  the  increase  of  commerce  and  population  in  the  city  the  King 
derived  many  advantages.  On  the  outskirts  buildings  had  gradually 
increased  in  number,  and  the  ancient  Achbuna  of  the  Arabs  was  now 
a  town  in  a  certain  manner  independent,  whose  inhabitants  enjoyed 
especial  privileges.  The  most  populated  suburb  of  the  city  extended 
to  the  valley  on  the  east  and  south  of  Alca^'ova.     Eleven  parishes 
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raised  aloft  from  the  pinnacles  of  their  belfries  the  standard  of  the 
Cross  in  the  midst  of  this  great  city,  the  history  of  which,  I'elative 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  was  to  become  one  of  supreme  importance 
within  the  space  of  three  centuries,  and  for  its  defence  the  municipality 
encircled  it  with  strong  walls. 

The  squares  and  spaces  which  a  bad  system  of  erecting  buildings  in 
a  rising  town  had  left  open  between  houses  were  taken  advantage  of, 
as  well  as  the  uncultivated  ground  around  the  city,  by  the  King, 
although  illegally,  and  large  warehouses  were  constructed,  as  well  as 
storehouses  and  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  the  merchants,  retail 
shops,  forges,  and  all  kinds  of  buildings  calculated  to  yield  large  rents. 
Besides,  this,  all  properties  which  the  owners  desired  to  seU  found  a 
ready  piu^chaser  in  the  King ;  and  in  this  way  Alfonso  III.  became 
the  owner  and  master,  in  various  senses,  of  the  most  opulent  city  of  his 
kingdom. 

These "  circumstances,  which  appear  trivial  in  themselves,  never- 
theless proved  of  great  value  in  promoting  commercial  progress  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  civilisation,  industry,  and  agriculture,  the  only 
science  of  which  we  find  extensive  vestiges,  and  rendered  possible  the 
exchange  of  fabrics,  principally  textile,  of  France  and  Flanders,  the 
two  countries  that  more  largely  were  connected  with  Portugal  at  that 
period  of  our  history. 

The  foundation  of  the  Council  of  Vianna,  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of 
the  lima,  which  was  resolved  upon  in  1258,  and  actually  took  place  in 
1262,  leads  us  to  infer,  from  the  especial  rules  laid  down  respecting  all 
merchandise  which  should  enter  the  bar,  that  mercantile  industry  was 
becoming  considerable.  The  existence  of  a  large  internal  traffic  may  be 
easily  deduced  from  the  fact  of  the  commerce  being  so  extensive  with 
foreign  ports;  but  we  have  a  more  positive  proof  in  the  privileges 
accorded  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  III.,  to  the  greater  number  of 
towns  in  Portugal,  of  holding  fairs  and  markets. 

But  yet  another  fact,  still  more  significative,  confirms  us  in  our 
belief  that  on  terminating  the  first  decade  of  the  reign  of  the  Count  of 
Boulogne  the  towns  of  Portugal  were  already  becoming  prosperous, 
notwithstanding  the  political  or  financial  difficulties  of  the  Govenunent, 
the  disorders  among  the  privileged  classes,  the  rapine  and  violence 
practised  between  district  and  district.  This  fact  is  the  increase  of 
precious  metal,  of  monetary  wealth,  not  of  the  King,  or  nobility,  or 
clergy,  in  whose  hands,  it  wotdd   seem,  this  wealth  ought  to  ha,re 
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accumulated,  but  in  the  townspeople,  especially  of  the  councils.  This 
circumstance,  unheeded,  led  indirectly  to  a  singular  mistake.  Alfonso 
III.  figured  in  history  as  the  rival  of  Sancho  I.  in  founding  numerous 
municipalities  and  as  the  restorer  of  many  deserted  towns,  which  is  an 
error.  Some  efforts  are  due  to  him  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  certain 
tbit  they  did  not  exceed  those  of  his  predecessor,  and,  we  may  say,  even 
those  of  his  father. 

Three  or  four  years  passed  in  these  works  of  internal  organisation, 
and  no  noteworthy  change  occurred  in  the  exterior  relations  of  the 
country  :  in  spite  of  the  perpetual  incentive  of  discord  between  Portugal 
auil  Castille  (the  doubtful  dominion  of  Algarve),  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
St'it€s  apparently  lived  in  peace.     But  the  fire  smouldered,  however, 
beneath  the  ashes,  and  in  1261  or  1262  new  disturbances,  if  not  open 
war,  arose  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  kingdoms.     The  events  which 
were  taking  place  in  the  recent  conquests  of  Castille  may  give  us, 
perchance,  the  key  to  the  renewal  of  the  hostile  acts  which  occurred. 
The   Moors,  who,  a  short  time  previously,  had  been  subdued  by  the 
arms  of  Alfonso  X.,  endeavoured   from   the    first  to  shake  off  the 
ChrLftian  yoke.     An  independent  Mussalman  State  yet  remained  in  the 
>outh  of  the  Peninsula.      It  was  Graiiada,  whose  prince  had  saved 
himself  by  entering  into  a  shameful  alliance  with  the  conquerors,  and 
assisted  the  son  of  Ferdinand  III.,  as  he  had  helped  his  father,  to  combat 
his  own  co-religionists.     He  was  moved  to  this  by  political  interests 
and    racial    odiiun,    which    is    not    to    the  purpose  of  our  work   to 
particularise.     In  their  plan  of  reaction  the  conquered  comprehended 
that  to  effect  this  it  was  indispensable  to  bring  over  to  their  party  the 
Prince    of    Granada.     This  was  effected,  and  Ibn-Alahmar  up  to  a 
certain  point  agreed  in  the  attempt.     The  revolt  at  length  burst  out 
in  the  year  1261,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  Arab  historians,  as 
weU  as  Christian  writers,  not  only  did  it  spread  through   Miu'cia  and 
many  parts  of  the  province  of  Seville,  but  it  likewise  extended  towards 
the  Gharb.     From  this  a  war    was  enkindled  which,  if  not  of  great 
importance,  at  least  it  proved  an  obstinate  one,  that  lasted,  more  or  less 
violently,  for  four  or  five  years,  and  was  terminated,  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  rebel  Moors  from  Andalus. 

But  did  the  revolt  extend  as  far  as  the  districts  of  the  province 
which  at  the  present  day  is  exclusively  called  Algarve,  and  that 
the  Christians,  even  in  those  days,  called  by  that  name  the  territories 
beyond  the  river  Tinto  ? 
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Arab  records  appear  at  first  sight  to  lead  us  to  that  conclusion ;  but 
as  the  signification  of  the  word  Ghourh  (West)  is  so  indefinite  in 
Saracen  writers,  and  varies  according  to  the  various  epochs  of  the 
Mussalman  dominion  in  the  Peninsula,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  view 
of  the  smaU  vestiges  remaining  to  us,  to  decide  which  were  the  limits 
of  this  province  to  the  west  of  Seville  where  the  revolt  took  place. 
The  discords  that  were  again  renewed  respecting  the  Algarve,  between 
Alfonso  III.  and  his  father-in-law,  also  the  demarcation  of  the  eastern 
limits  of  Portugal  and  other  matters  not  specified  by  existing  docu- 
ments, however,  induce  us  to  suspect  that  the  Portuguese  prince  was 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Mussalman  plot,  or,  at  least,  that  he  took 
advantage  of  the  attempt  to  regain  the  conquests  efifected  by  his  brother 
and  himself  on  the  south  side  of  the  sea. 

The  particulars  of  the  events  which  took  place  between  the  two 
countries  are  unknown,  excepting  that  they  were  followed  by  the  usual 
evils  and  crimes,  deaths,  robberies,  assaults,  and  sale  of  castles.  The 
aggressor  seems  to  have  been  the  Portuguese  prince,  who  derived  all 
the  advantages  of  the  strife,  if  any  really  serious  resistance  was  offered. 
It  is  certain  that  in  the  spring  of  1263  a  treaty  was  contemplated 
between  the  two  countries,  and  that  Alfonso  X.  nominated  ministers, 
among  them  the  renowned  Palo  Peres  Correia,  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  his  son-in-law. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  shortly  after,  and  the  King  of  Castille 
declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  "King  of  Portugal,  and 
terminated  by  promises  of  loyal  friendship,  all  grievances  against  him 
being  at  an  end.  The  actual  conditions  of  this  peace-making  are 
unknown,  but  subsequent  documents  tell  ud  something  respecting  the 
Algarve.  It  appears  the  envoys  of  Castille  and  the  King  of  Portugal 
agreed  that  Alfonso  X.  should  hold  the  right,  during  his  lifetime, 
of  distributing  the  Crown  properties  within  that  province,  and  of 
deciding  upon  any  doubts  which  might  arise  on  the  matter,  all 
donations  made  by  him  to  be  considered  valid  and  irrevocable,  while 
the  appeals  of  inferior  magistrates  to  be  taken  to  the  Court  of  Castille, 
and  not  of  Portugal.  At  this  time  Alfonso  III.  had  a  son  bom  to  him, 
by  D.  Beatriz,  the  Infante  D.  Dinis  (1261).  The  indefinite  position 
of  the  King  in  relation  to  the  daughter  of  Alfonso  X.,  although  a 
domestic  affair,  naturally  concerned  the  public  welfare.  As  soon  as 
the  Coimtess  of  Boulogne  became  aware  in  Prance  of  the  marriage 
her  husband  had  contracted  in  virtue  of  the  conventions  entered  into 
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with  the  King  of  Castillo  in  1253,  she  appealed   feelingly  to  Pope 
Alexander  lY.,  against  an  act  which  policy  might  counsel,  hut  which 
morality  nevertheless  condemned.     The  Pope  heeded  the  supplications 
of  the  betrayed  Countess,  and  in  May,  1255,  he  expedited  a  bull  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Compostella,  to  order  the  King  of  Portugal  to  appear  within 
four  months  before  the  Koman  Curia,  in  order  to  resolve  the  affair  in 
a  just  manner.     As  may  be  imagined,  Alfonso  III.  neither  appeared 
before  the  Curia  nor  did  he  sever  the  illicit  marriage  he  had  contracted. 
It  is  probable  that  Mathilde  continued  her  efforts  to  break  off  the 
odious  union,  and  tradition  tells  us  that  she  took  the  desperate  step 
of  coming  to  Portugal  seeking  Alfonso.     We  know  for  certain  that  the 
Pope,  in  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  prince,  ordered  the 
Archbishop  of  Compostella  and  the  Bishop  of  Mondonhedo  to  command 
the  King  to  sever  his  incestuous  union  within  forty  days,  and  in  the 
event  of  disobe3dng  to  fulminate  an  interdict  against  both  culprits. 
The  death  of  Mathilde  in  1258  did  not  alter  the  state  of  things,  nor 
did  it  lessen  the  rigour  of  the  Pontiff.     In  order  to  raise  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  and  legitimise  the  act,  death  had  come  to  remove 
the  obstacle,  while  the  cries  of  tender  infancy  seemed  to  be  appealing 
for  mercy.      It  is  true  that  between  the  wedded  pair  there  certainly 
existed  impediments  of  relationship;  but  Alexander  IV.,  who  protected 
Mathilde,  and  had  issued  the  interdict,  was  dead  (1261),  and  Urban  lY. 
had  succeeded  him.       All  these  circumstances  rendered  hopeful  the 
detiires  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  remission  for  past  errors.     Hence,  in 
the  name  of  the  bishops  and  chapters  of  the  kingdom,  a  petition  was 
aildressed  (May,  1262)  to  the  Pope  Urban,  urging  the  poHtical  motives 
which   had  led  Alfonso  III.   to  contract  this   union,  and  other  no 
less  powerful  ones  for  desiring  not  to  sever  it,  beseeching,  therefore, 
the  Supreme  Pastor  to  annul  the  interdict,  and  moreover  bless  the 
union  of  the  princes,  in  order  to  render  their  children  legitimate,  so 
that  they  should  be  heirs  and  successors  to  the  throne.     To  the  appeal  of 
the  clergy  was  added  one  from  the  King,  in  his  name  and  that  of  the 
people,  and  the  Bishops  of  Coimbra  and  Lisbon  were  sent  to  Home, 
meanwhile  that    favour    was    obtained    from    the  King  of   France, 
Louis  IX.,   from  Theobald,  King  of  Navarre,  and  Duke  Charles  of 
Anjou.      These  appeals  were  not  in  vain.     The    Pope  relaxed  the 
fulminated  threats,  and  rendered  legitimate  the  incestuous  marriage, 
dedaring  all  children  bom   of   D.  Beatriz   competent    to   hold  any 
political  or  civil  right. 
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The  efforts  which  the  Mussalmans  of  Spain  were  making,  in  spite  of 
divisions  among  themselves,  to  sustain  then*  expiring  independence  in 
the  territories  which  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  drcum- 
scribed,  £till  continued.  The  history  of  the  last  throes  of  Islamism  at 
this  period  is  very  obscure,  but  it  is  known  that,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Saracens,  Alfonso  X.  obtained  from  Clement  IV., 
successor  to  Urban,  the  concession  of  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  not  only  in  Castille  and  Leon,  but,  what  is  more  singular  still, 
from  Portugal.  At  the  same  time  a  Crusade  was  preached  throughout 
Spain,  by  order  of  the  Pontiff  (1265).  War  was  raging  in  the  province 
of  Murcia,  and  the  Eling  of  Granada,  displeased  with  Alfonso  the  Wise, 
had  returned  to  the  Beni-Merines,  who  in  Africa  had  arisen  on  the 
ruins  of  the  extinct  Almohade  Empire.  It  appears  Abu  Jussuf,  the 
Ameer  of  Morocco,  had  in  effect  sent  some  troops,  while  the  extra- 
ordinary precautions  taken  in  1265  against  the  war  with  the  Infidels 
proves  that  it  was  feared  the  Mussalmans  of  Africa  shoidd  make 
another  attempt  in  favour  of  their  co-religionists  of  Spain,  which,  in 
truth,  they  actually  did. 

The  concession  of  a  tenth  of  the  rents  of  the  Portuguese  Church, 
made  to  the  King  of  Castille  in  order  to  sustain  the  strife  against  the 
Saracens,  was,  in  many  ways,  a  thorny  business,  and  one  which  brought 
grave  inconveniences.  The  Pope,  in  choosing  the  Archbishop  of  Seville 
to  collect  this  ecclesiastical  rent,  restricted  the  concession  under  two 
exceptions,  either  of  which  rendered  the  bull  of  no  effect  in  Portugal. 
The  first  was,  should  Alfonso  III.  be  at  the  actual  point  of  breaking 
directly  with  the  Saracens,  or  the  probability  of  a  proximate  war  with 
the  Infidels ;  the  second,  the  King  of  Portugal  taking  a  part  in  the 
question  of  Castille,  by  helping  the  King  with  forces  equivalent  to  his 
power  and  the  resources  of  his  States.  Alfonso  III.  could  not  possibly 
ignore  the  singular  concession  made  by  the  Pope,  nor  its  limitations. 
The  first  would  not  be  realised,  but  the  second  was  in  his  power  to 
effect.  By  sending  considerable  aid  to  Castille,  he  could  convert  to  his 
own  use  the  ecclesiastical  tithe,  and  avoid  having  his  kingdom  overran 
by  sub-collectors  of  the  Sevillian  prelate,  authorised  to  collect  a  part  of 
the  rents  of  the  Portuguese  clergy.  Perchance  the  shrewd  Alfonso  Ill- 
calculated  beforehand  the  effect  which  this  extraordinary  aid  might 
produce  of  putting  down  the  last  vestiges  of  the  pretensions  of  Castille 
in  the  Algarve  by  the  spontaneous  cession  of  the  grateful  father-in-law 
for  his  efforts  and  sacrifices.     The  character  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
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and  the  circumstances  of  the  expedition  convince   ns  that  this   was 
induced  by  these  or  analogous  political  considerations.     There  was  still 
wanting,  it  appears,  the  means  for  the  necessary  naval  and  military 
preparations.     A  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  sought  for.     As  the 
Infante  Dinis,  who  was  then  about  five  years  of  age,  represented  the 
Toit  of  feudatory  to  the  grandfather  in  relation  to  the  Algarve,  the 
King  asked  in  the  name  of  the  Infante,  from  the  Councils  of  the 
kingdom,  an  extraordinary  subsidary,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  fleet  which  he  purposed  to  send  to  the  coasts  of 
Andalusia,  and  the  body  of  troops  by  land  to  accompany  D.  Dinis,  who 
would  proceed  to  join  the  army  of  his  grandfather.     This  appeal,  made 
thus  in  the  name  of  a  child,  transformed  into  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  was  an  act  altogether  too  farcical,  and  excited  great  dis- 
content.    But  Alfonso  III.,  without  abandoning  his  plans,  invented  a 
new  scene,  which,  by  irritating  the  people  less,  they  became  the  actors 
in  place  of  spectators,  and  conduced  to  the  same  result  of  action.     The 
payment  of  subsidies  was  expressly  forbidden  to  the  Councils,  as  well  as 
for  the  Infante  to  receive  it ;  as  it  was,  Alfonso  III.  declared  against 
political  liberties,  and  imperilled  the  soul  of  the  monarch.      He,  more- 
over, added  that,  as  the  war  against  the  Saracens,  who  were  adversaries 
of  the  King  of  Castille,  was  a  pious  work,  praiseworthy  and  necessary, 
he  would  take  as  a  loan  the  sums  which  the  Councils  were  to  give  D. 
Dinis,  and  these  he  pledged  to  pay  faithfully,  or  his  successors,  by 
establishing  as  a  public  and  perpetual  privilege  of  the  kingdom,  that 
never  would  a  similar  appeal  be  made,  and  by  this  solemn  decision  avoid 
the  introduction  of  an  abuse.     Various  Councils,  in  effect,  delivered  up 
large  sums,  as  can  be  proved  by  the  projected  journey  of  the  Prince 
heir. 

The  manner  in  which  this  affair  was' conducted  is  in  unison  with  all 
other  acts  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne  characteristic  of  his  crafty, 
enterprising  mind.  When  difficulties  arise  he  copes  with  them ;  when 
they  are  insuperable  he  proceeds  to  surmount  them  by  craft ;  but  he 
always  goes  forward  towards  the  mark  he  aims  at ;  he  never  retreats. 
What  matters  the  conditions  or  manner  of  obtaining  the  desired  sums  ? 
What  was  essential  was  to  arrange  an  expedition  to  Castille  by  sea  and 
land.  In  this  way  would  be  severed  the  last  link  which  bound  the 
Algarve  to  the  sceptre  of  Alfonso  the  Wise ;  and  in  this  way  would  be 
realised  the  whole  scheme  which  had  occupied  for  sixteen  years  the 
spirit  of  the  King  of  Portugal.     This  thought,  which  had  drawn  bi^n 
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to  contract  an  illicit  marriage  with  a  mere  child,  now  induces  him  to 
choose  a  child  still  of  a  more  tender  age  to  be  the  leader  of  his  warriorS; 
and  whose  tiny  hands  he  judged  were  more  fitted  to  sever  that  link  than 
the  iron  gauntlets  of  the  knights  sent  to  Andalusia. 

The  chronicles  of  Castille  amid  much  that  partakes  more  of  fable 
and  legends  concerning  this  expedition,  however,  assure  us  that  this 
scheme  had  its  desired  effect^  and  at  its  conclusion  both  the  Portuguese 
and  Castillian  monarchs  met  in  Badajoz  (February,  1267),  and  amicably 
ended  all  their  former  contentions.  Alfonso  X.  ceded  without  any 
restriction  all  right  which  might  belong  to  him  in  the  Algarve  in  virtue 
of  former  treaties  or  in  any  other  way,  and  ordered  the  knights  who 
held  the  royal  castles  of  the  province  as  tributaries  to  deliver  them  up 
to  the  King  of  Portugal,  or  to  whomsoever  he  might  delegate. 

Alfonso  III.,  on  his  part,  although  he  scarcely  possessed  beyond  the 
Guadiana  more  than  the  castles  of  Ar6che  and  Aracena,  since  Moura 
and  Serpa  were  in  possession  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  ceded  them 
to  his  father-in-law,  definitely  establishing  the  course  of  the  Guadiana 
as  the  borders  of  both  States,  from  the  confluence  of  this  river  with 
the  Caia  to  the  sea.  Arronches  and  Alegrete,  lands  situated  beyond 
Caia,  about  which  there  existed  some  doubts  between  the  two  Crowns, 
remained  within  the  limits  of  Portugal,  landmarks  being  placed  to  the 
east  of  these  towns  to  limit  the  bounds. 

The  cession  of  the  seigniority  of  Algarve  established  the  natural 
limits  of  the  country,  and  the  Christian  reaction  against  Islamism  was 
consummated  on  the  west  of  Spain.  Encircled  by  the  ocean  on  the  west 
and  south,  on  the  east  and  north  by  Leon  and  Castille,  the  kingdom 
had  reached  its  last  territorial  limits,  and  even  wars  or  political  treaties 
could  scarcely  add  one  or  other  fragment  from  the  wide  monarchy  which 
bordered  her,  and  far  superior  to  herself,  she  could  not  hope  to  derive 
further  advantages.  Meanwhile,  Alfonso  III.,  peacefully  in  possession 
of  his  oft-disputed  conquests,  having  abandoned  in  1259  his  title  of 
Count  of  Boulogne  (probably  at  the  death  of  Mathilde),  assumed  a  few 
months  after  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Castille  in  March,  1268,  the 
additional  title  of  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarve,  which  his  grand- 
father had  adopted  for  a  time,  and  which  his  successors  have  retained  to 
the  present  day. 

The  success  and  skill  with  which  the  son  of  Alfonso  II.  had 
terminated  this  affair  with  Castille  did  not  follow  him  in  his  domestic 
affairs,  and  over  the  internal  horizon  of  his  government  brewed  a 
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tempest.  The  inheritance  of  the  Portuguese  Crown  appeared  to  be 
allied  to  a  terrible  legacy,  that  of  contentions  with  the  Church.  It  was 
said  that  it  was  not  given  to  any  King  of  Portugal  to  rest  in  his  grave 
without  fighting  a  pitched  battle  with  the  clergy,  and  Alfonso  III. 
either  did  not  or  could  not  avoid  the  resiilts  of  the  irreconcilable 
contradiction  of  royal  power  and  the  almost  absolute  independence 
which  the  ecclesiastical  body  assumed.  In  truth,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fiscal  contentions  with  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  the  successor  of 
Sancho  II.  delayed  for  many  years  the  renewal  of  a  combat  in  which 
his  brother  experienced  the  severe  proof  that  the  episcopal  staff  could 
at  times  hurl  down  the  sceptre.  The  consideration  alone  of  the  shameful 
part  he  played  in  the  last  strife,  when  the  clergy  opened  to  him  the  path 
to  the  throne,  sufficed  to  restrain  him.  But  circiunstances  soon  induced 
him  to  act  differently. 

D.  Joao  Egas,  the  turbulent  conspirator  and  principal  agent  of  the 
intrusion  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  died,  in  Valladolid,  about  the  year 
1255.  It  Ls  said  he  died  on  his  return  from  Home,  after  vain  efforts 
to  arrange  the  scandal  of  the  maniage  of  the  "King  with  D.  Beatriz. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Martin  Giraldes,  who  was  a  worthy  successor 
in  following  the  traditions  of  haughty  independence  which  charac- 
terised the  Metropolitan  of  Braga.  Julian,  the  Bishop  of  Oporto, 
also  had  died  (end  of  1260),  without  avenging  the  private  affronts 
received  at  the  hands  of  Alfonso  III.,  leaving,  perchance,  this  inheritance 
to  his  dean,  Vincent  Mendes,  whom  the  chapter  elected  to  succeed 
him.  Martin  of  Evora,  Egas  of  Coimbra,  Eodrigo  of  Guarda,  successor 
to  Master  Vincent,  the  celebrated  Chancellor  of  Sancho  II.,  and 
Matthew  of  VLseu,  were  the  fotir  oldest  bishops  elevated  to  the 
episcopal  dignity  after  the  Count  of  Boulogne  had  taken  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom.  The  last  elected  were  Pedro  of  Lamego 
(1258)  and  Matthew  of  Lisbon,  who  proceeded  to  Rome  after  his 
election,  and  continued  there,  with  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  in  the 
service  of  the  King,  until  1263,  when  he  returned  to  Portugal 
after  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra. 

There  remained,  therefore,  none  of  the  former  combatants  who  had 
revelled  in  the  victory  after  the*  battle,  when  the  monarchy,  torn 
asunder  in  the  person  of  Sancho  II.,  had  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the 
dergy ;  but  the  traditions  of  inflexibility  in  matters  of  interest  and 
ecclesiastical  privileges  were  preserved  intact  by  their  successors. 
OfiBBnded  and  illtreated  by  the  King,  who  was  likewise  unbending  in 
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maintaining  the  rules  of  administrative  reforms  he  had  adopted,  seven 
out  of  the  nine  prelates  who  occupied  the  bishoprics  of  Portugal  .placed 
themselves  in  open  hostility  with  Alfonso  III.  These  were  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Braga  and  the  Bishops  of  Oporto,  Coimbra,  Guarda,  Viseu, 
Lamego,  and  Evora.  The  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  who  had  always  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  Alfonso  III.,  would  not  take  part  in  a 
strife  which,  judging  from  the  past,  must  needs  be  violent,  while  the 
Bishop  of  Silves,  who  had  been  elected  for  that  See  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Alfonso  X.,  continued  to  follow  the  Court  of  Oafitille,  and 
kept  free  from  the  contentions  of  the  Portuguese  clergy  until  1267, 
when  he  was  assassinated  in  Italy,  where  he  had  gone  as  agent  of 
the  Castillian  prince.  These  resolved  to  fly  from  the  kingdom  and 
appear  before  the  Boman  Curia,  perchance  with  the  object  of  afibrding 
a  terrible  lesson  to  the  monarchy.  The  greater  nimiber  effected  their 
departure,  and  proceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Leon — ^at  least,  we  learn 
that  towards  the  end  of  1266  the  Bishops  of  Oporto,  Coimbra,  and 
Lamego  were  in  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  last,  either  through  infirmity 
or  better  advised,  returned  to  his  diocese,  but  delegated  a  procurator  to 
represent  him,  an  expedient  which  was  likewise  resorted  to  by  the 
Bishop  of  Evora.  In  spite  of  these  desertions,  Martin  Giraldes  and 
the  f OTU*  remaining  bishops  did  not  desist  from  their  purpose,  an 
placing  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  they  proceeded  to  the  Pontifical 
Curia. 

The  Papal  Tiara  at  that  juncture  encircled  the  brow  of  Clement  IV., 
an  individual  of  great  experience  and  of  an  enUghtened  mind,  but  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry  was  assailed  by  many  political  dif&culties. 
However  grave  the  spectacle  might  appear  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese bishops  to  Viterbo  (where  the  Pontiff  had  retired,  owing  to  the 
disturbances  in  Italy),  seeking  redress  from  their  prince,  other  duties 
of  greater  moment  occupied  the  attention  of  Clement.  Martin  GiraldeB 
and  his  colleagues  hastened,  nevertheless,  to  lay  before  the  Pope  a 
lengthened  memorial  manifesting  in  detail  the  causes  which  compelled 
them  to  take  that  extraordinary  step  in  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
liberties  and  prerogatives.  Bearing  in  mind  that  their  predecessors,  in 
order  to  crush  Sancho  II.,  had  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  adding  to 
the  grievances  of  the  Church  the  complaints  of  the  people,  they  made 
use  of  the  same  weapons.  To  the  grave  accusations  formulated  against 
Alfonso  III.  as  regarded  the  clergy,  they  added  that  of  civil  oppression, 
in  the  forcible  and  illegal  occupation  of  municipal  and  private  lands  in 
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the  interior  of  the  cities  and  towns  with  the  object  of  constructing 
buildingSy  the  rents  derived  from  these  being  converted  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  King,  and  many  other  complaints  too  long  to  mention ;  bnt 
the  essential  question  rested  on  other  matters — ^the  true  or  supposed 
grievances  against  the  ecclesiastical  orders. 

The  narrative  of  the  contentions  which  the  King  had  sustained  with 
Julian,  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  and  with  his  successor  was  placed  in  its 
most  odious  light,  and  transformed  from  a  special  and  singular  fact 
into  a  common  abuse  repeated  in  relation  to  various  Sees.  This  mis- 
statement alone  would  induce  history  to  condone  many  faults  in 
Alfonso  III.,  and  teaches  us  to  view  in  this  affair  the  spite  of  the 
clergy  in  consequence  of  the  general  inquiries.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  reign  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne  was  a  model  of  religious  piety 
and  good  government.  Notwithstanding  the  important  facts  of 
political  and  social  progress,  and  his  donations  to  churches  and 
monasteries  which  historians  carefully  registered,  we  do  not  think  that 
under  any  aspect  can  Alfonso  III.  even  remotely  be  compared  to  his 
illustrious  contemporary,  Louis  IX.  of  France,  nor  as  a  good  financier 
with  Alfonso  II.  The  laws  and  provisions  effected  in  the  matter  of 
tributes  certainly  offer  us  in  his  reign  proofs  of  greater  intelligence  and 
efltoicy  than  in  the  former  prince,  yet  we  see  him  almost  constantly 
wresUing  against  pecuniary  difficulties. 

Had  the  Bishops  of  Portugal  been  moved  to  proceed  to  Yiterbo 
from  patriotism  and  the  indignation  felt  for  the  oppressions  practised 
by  the  civil  power  against  the  weak  and  the  himible,  whom,  as  clergymen, 
it  was  their  duty  to  protect  against  the  powerful,  these  extortions  and 
evU  doings  would  have  been  the  principal  theme  of  the  articles  touch- 
ing the  political  order,  in  the  appeal  presented  to  the  Pope,  and  like- 
wise, ajs  princes  of  the  Church,  as  ministers  of  a  religion  severely  pure, 
instead  of  many  of  these  grievances,  they  ought  to  have  borne  in  mind 
the  depravity  of  customs  which  the  King  authorised  by  his  example, 
and  which  belonged  to  them  as  to  the  Pontiff  to  effect  a  remedy.  In 
tmth,  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  D.  Egas,  was  not  altogether  competent 
to  treat  upon  the  thorny  question,  but  were  all  the  other  prelates  in  .the 
fiame  condition  ?  By  accusing  the  King  almost  exclusively  of  acts  which 
wounded  their  material  interests  rather  than  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  they  merely  covered  under  an  hypocritical  cloak  of  religion 
homan  passions,  and  sought  a  means  of  obtaining  vengeance  for  past 
offences. 
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But  whether  due  to  some  political  agent  at  the  Koman  Curia,  or 
because  Alfonso  III.  beheld  the  departure  of  the  prelates,  he  soon 
became  aware  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  laid  before  the  Pope,  in  this  respect  following  the  same  system 
which  had  been  so  usefully  employed  against  his  brother.  More  active, 
however,  than  Sancho  II.,  more  skilful,  or  perhaps  better  advised,  he 
opposed  the  tactics  of  the  clergy  by  others  no  less  crafty.  In  a  short 
time  a  declaration  was  laid  before  Clement  IV.,  solemnly  addressed  by 
the  councils  of  Portugal,  wherein  they  not  only  excused  the  procedure 
of  the  King,  but  they  extolled  him  and  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom.  No  doubt  this  testimony  was  not  altogether  spontaneous,  at 
least  his  adversaries  said  this  declaration  was  extorted  not  from  love, 
but  through  fear ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  neutralised  up  to  a  certain  point 
the  effect  of  these  accusations,  and  induced  public  opinion  to  waver 
respecting  the  extent  and  the  importance  of  the  facts  alleged.  Yet 
Alfonso  III.  held  in  his  hand  better-tempered  weapons  with  which  to 
oppose  the  arms  of  his  enemies — ^to  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  in  respect  to  the 
immunities  of  the  Church  he  opposed  his  own  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the 
faith.  This  had  enabled  him  to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  when, 
under  the  pretext  of  enlisting  in  the  crusade  against  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  he  prepared  the  means  to  overthrow  his  brother ;  and  now  the 
same  favourable  occasion  offered  for  vivifying  religious  ardour.  Both 
the  King  of  France  and  the  Pope  were  of  one  accord  in  the  thought  of 
promoting  a  renewal  of  the  Crusades — ^the  former  by  taking  advantage 
and  employing  the  Venetians  to  transport  the  forces  he  assigned  for 
that  undertaking  to  the  East,  and  the  latter  by  soliciting  the  princes  of 
Europe  to  imitate  Louis  IX.,  and  endeavoiu*  to  reanimate*  the  enthu- 
siasm of  nations  for  the  redemption  of  the  Holy  Places.  Hence,  many 
took  the  Bed  Cross,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  England,  Aragon, 
Castillo,  and  other  nations.  Under  interdict,  and  expecting  to  see  poured 
over  him  the  vials  of  the  Church,  Alfonso  nevertheless  announced  id 
Viterbo  his  intention  of  associating  himself  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
East,  and  actually  prepared  for  the  crusade.  Manifesting  in  this 
manner  that  he  acceded  to  the  vehement  desires  of  the  Pontiff,  the 
King  was  winning,  at  a  small  cost,  a  decisive  battle.  And,  in  truth, 
this  resolve  crumbled  down,  in  a  great  measure,  the  edifice  erected  so 
carefully  by  the  prelates,  one  of  whom,  the  Bishop  of  Guarda,  dying  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Viterbo,  was  substituted  by  a  Minorite,  Fr.  Vasoo, 
the  Bishop  of  Famagusta,  an  election  authorised  by  the  Pope  (1267). 
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Clement  lY.,  believing  in  the  sinoerity  of  the  Portuguese  prince, 
expedited  bulls  to  the  Dominican  Priors  of  the  diocese  of  Lisbon,  to 
the  Franciscan  Guardians  of  Guarda  and  Evora,  not  only  to  suspend 
the  interdicts  placed  by  the  bishops  who  were  absent  from  their  Sees, 
but  also  to  authorise  the  King  to  receive  during  a  period  of  three  years 
the  revenues  from  all  pious  legacies  which  had  no  precise  or  definite  appli- 
cation, or  any  other  alms  or  gifts  left  with  the  object  of  redeeming  the 
Holy  Places,  likewise  the  value  of  goods  obtained  by  usury,  fraud,  or 
violence,  which  its  detainers  desired  to  be  delivered  up  in  restitution,  the 
legitimate  owners  not  haviog  appeared.  The  latter  clause,  however, 
was  only  in  the  event  of  the  King  actually  embarking. 

Although  these  concessions  of  the  Ponti£f  be  up  to  a  certain  point 
in  contradiction  with  the  acts  and  wishes  of  the  complaining  bishops, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Pope  forsook  them.  To  these  bulls  he  added 
another  addressed  personally  to  Alfonso  III.,  wherein  he  alluded  to  the 
accusations  of  the  political  order  afore-mentioned,  the  representations 
of  the  councils,  and  the  doubts  respecting  their  spontaneity,  and  ad- 
monished him  to  repentance,  yet  barely  referred  indirectly  to  the 
grievances  of  the  clergy.  As  to  what  regarded  the  latter,  the  means 
Clement  lY.  adopted  had  a  greater  efficacy.  His  chaplain,  William 
Folquini,  Dean  of  Narbonne,  was  appointed  Nundo  for  Portugal  with 
lengthened  instructions  on  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  question  of 
the  clergy.  No  doubt  in  the  midst  of  the  intrigues  which  were  neces- 
sarily weaving  in  Yiterbo  against  and  in  favour  of  Alfonso  III.,  the 
most  prudent  was  to  send  a  delegate  to  Portugal  to  examine  the  truth 
of  the  allegations,  and  settle  the  affair  or  enable  the  Pope  by  his  reports 
to  finish  the  deplorable  strife  between  the  Crown  and  the  Episcopacy. 
The  bulls  and  instructions  which  were  calculated  to  settle  the  difficulties 
and  in  part  satisfy  the  bishops,  with  the  hopes  of  the  mission  of  Fol- 
quini,  ware  sent  out  in  July,  1268;  but  his  departure  was  delayed  by 
the  death  of  Clement  lY.  on  29  November,  1268. 

The  Dean  of  Narbonne  remained  with  the  Curia,  and  the  conten- 
tions  of  Portugal  were  indefinitely  postponed.  The  cardinals  collected 
together  in  Yiterbo  seemed  disinclined  to  elect  another  Pontiff,  and  for 
nearly  three  years  the  Church  remained  deprived  of  a  supreme  pastor, 
nntfl  the  Sacred  College,  wearied  by  delays  and  domestic  strifes,  elected 
six  cardinals  to  decide  upon  the  election  of  the  new  Pontiff,  pledging 
themselves  to  accept  unanimously  whomsoever  they  should  choose.  The 
votes  fell  to  the  Archdeacon  of  liege,  one  Thealdo,  of  the  noble  family 
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of  Yisconti,  and  an  Italian  by  birth,  who  at  the  time  was  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

On  his  arriyal  to  Italy  he  was  consecrated  Pope  at  Kome,  nnder  the 
title  of  Gregory  X.  (March,  1272).  In  Rome,  Orvieto,  and  Viterbo,  the 
three  cities  wherein  the  new  Pope  successively  resided  during  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate,  the  prelates  of  the  Portuguese  Church  renewed 
their  claims,  laid  aside  for  so  long  a  time. 

Of  the  five  prelates  who  had  proceeded  to  Italy,  the  Bishop  of 
Guarda  was  dead,  as  we  said,  likewise  the  prime  mover  of  this  voluntaiy 
exile,  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  who  expired  in  Yiterbo  about  the  time 
of  the  election  of  Gregory  X.,  while  Egas  Fafes,  raised  from  the  dignity 
of  Bishop  of  Ooimbra  to  Metropolitan  of  Compostella,  did  not  long 
survive  his  new  elevation,  hence  only  two  remained,  the  Bishop  of 
Oporto  and  the  Bishop  of  Yiseu,  transferred  to  Coimbra  after  the 
promotion  of  Egas  Fafes. 

But  although  the  number  of  the  adversaries  of  Alfonso  III.  were 
thus  reduced,  they  did  not  cease  from  their  project.  The  events  whidi 
had  suspended  the  intended  negotiations  of  Clement  I Y.  for  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  contention  had  virtually  aggravated  the  situation  of  the 
Portuguese  clergy,  by  affording  a  repetition  of  the  facts  and  civil  action 
of  ecclesiastical  causes  of  which  they  complained.  To  this  was  added 
circumstances  which  rendered  the  mission  of  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  and 
the  newly  elected  Bishop  of  Coimbra  one  of  greater  difiiculty.  The 
prelates  of  Lamego  and  Evora  were  both  dead — ^the  latter  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  his  colleagues  for  Yiterbo,  the  former  in  1270.  As 
patron  of  all  the  Sees  of  the  kingdom,  Alfonso  III.  was  very  likely  to 
influence  in  a  more  or  less  direct  manner  the  choice  of  prelates,  although 
the  election  rested  more  particularly  on  their  respective  chapters ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  would  employ  every  means  to  render  these  elections 
favourable  to  himself.  And  in  effect  Durando  Paes,  his  confidant^  and 
one  of  those  ministers  called  Priests  of  the  King,  was  promoted  to  the 
See  of  Evora.  By  these  changes  the  procurators  of  the  dioceses  had 
altered  the  character  they  represented  at  the  Curia.  As  soon  as  the 
election  of  Gregory  X.  was  known  in  Portugal,  Matthew,  the  Bishop  of 
Lisbon,  departed  in  1272  for  Italy.  This  ecclesiastic  lived  on  good 
terms  with  the  King,  and  his  voyage  was  presumed  to  be  und^iaken, 
not  to  strengthen  the  complaints  against  the  King,  but  to  bring  aflEairs 
to  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the  Crown.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
these  advantageous  circumstances,  Alfonso  III  could  not  yet  reckon 
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upon  a  decisive  victory,  as  much  would  depend  on  the  opinions  and 
character  of  the  new  Pontiff. 

While  Bishop  Matthew  proceeded  to  the  Boman  Curia,  endeavours 
were  made  in  Portugal  to  find  a  successor  to  Martin  Giraldes.  The 
choice  fell  on  a  member  of  the  Chapter  of  Braga,  Peter  Julian,  Arch- 
deacon of  Yermuim,  who  had  resided  in  Italy  for  years,  known  by  the 
name  of  Pedro  Hispano,  where  he  had  acquired,  as  throughout  Europe, 
the  reputation  of  high  intelligence  and  vast  science.  The  Archdeacon 
was  very  friendly  to  the  King,  which  leads  us  to  infer  that  Alfonso  III. 
was  the  prime  mover  in  that  election.  When  the  news  of  the  election 
of  the  new  Archbishop  reached  the  Roman  Cmia,  the  prelate  had  just 
been  elected  to  the  Cardinalate  by  Gregory  X.,  under  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Tuscany,  and  therefore  the  Pontiff  refused  to  confirm  the  Portuguese 
election.  Thus  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Galicia  continued  vacant,  while 
the  Bishop  of  Yizeu,  nominally  transferred  to  Coimbra,  was  not  recog- 
nised in  Portugal  as  prelate  of  the  last  diocese,  the  administration  of 
which  was,  it  appears,  undertaken  altogether  by  the  Bishop  of  Lisbon. 
The  indefinite  situation  of  the  Bishop  of  Yiseu  assisted  morally  to 
weaken  his  party,  whose  chief  really  was  Master  Yinoent  of  Oporto,  who, 
in  obstinacy  and  energy,  was  the  worthy  successor  of  Julian  and  Martin 
Rodrigues. 

In  May,  1273,  Gregory  X.  addressed  a  bull  to  Alfonso  III.,  in 
which,  after  enimierating  some  of  the  recent  complaints  of  the  clergy, 
and  in  moderate  language  conveying  severe  injunctions,  he  said  that  it 
was  his  rule  to  show  indulgence  to  princes  and  respect  royal  pre- 
rogatives, from  whence  resulted  the  obligation  of  Alfonso  III.  to  respect 
likewise  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  Church ;  hence  he  besought 
him,  and  as  supreme  Pontiff  enjoined  him,  to  cease  from  molesting  men 
who  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  restore  to  the  clergy 
all  that  had  been  usurped,  or  indemnify  them,  by  giving  them  full 
satisfaction  for  all  injuries,  and  other  similar  instructions,  concluding 
by  adverting  that,  should  he  not  fulfil  the  Apostolic  mandates,  he  would 
proceed  in  a  different  manner,  since  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  of  nations. 

ThiB  bull,  to  b^  presented  to  the  King  by  the  Prior  of  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Custodian  and  Guardian  of  the  Friars  Minors,  was 
acoompanied  by  two  others  addressed  to  the  three  Commissioners,  one 
of  which  was  to  impose  this  charge,  and  the  other,  in  the  event  of 
Alfonao  III.  wishing  to  come  to  an  understanding,  to  suspend  the 
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interdict  for  seven  months,  while,  if  the  T'C'ing  continued  obstinate,  they 
were,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  bull,  to  renew  the  suspended 
interdict  before  the  expiration  of  the  seven  months.  On  the  arrival  of 
these  buUs  at  Lisbon,  the  Commissioners  besought  permission  to  deliver 
them.  The  clergy  had  obtained  somewhat  of  a  triumph.  The 
exigencies  of  the  Pope  were  precise  and  terminating,  and  Alfonso  found 
himself  placed  between  the  threats  of  the  Boman  Curia  and  the  fiscal 
ones,  since  the  stone  of  scandal  of  the  clergy  was  principally  the  provi- 
dences resulting  from  the  general  inquiries  of  1258.  He  had  at  the 
time  no  Moors  to  combat,  and  the  expedient  of  a  crusade  was  no  longer 
tenable.  He  resorted,  therefore,  to  the  expedient  of  temporising.  In 
vain  did  the  three  friars  beseech  an  audience  :  the  King,  occupied  with 
a  multiplicity  of  administrative  affairs,  could  not  grant  it.  At  length, 
after  much  delay,  he  convoked  the  Cortes  in  Santarem  at  the  end  of 
1273,  where  he  proceeded  in  person.  The  Apostolic  delegates  followed, 
and  were  able  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  to  obtain  an  audience. 
Alfonso  III.  Listened  to  them,  and  appeared  fully  convinced,  and 
affirmed,  that  in  view  of  his  subjects  having  practised  so  many  evils,  he 
acknowledged  that  the  Pope,  in  intervening  in  the  question,  had  pro- 
ceeded with  justice  and  to  the  spiritual  and  material  advantage  oi  the 
monarch  and  kingdom.  The  question  was  then  laid  before  the  Cortes, 
where  the  ricoa-homena,  the  chiefs  of  the  various  orders,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  municipalities  had  gathered  together. 

The  result  of  the  Cortes  was  the  election  of  various  ricos-homensj 
members  of  the  clergy,  knights,  magistrates,  and  officers  of  the  Crown, 
to  constitute  a  commission,  with  power  to  correct  all  the  acts  of  the 
King  or  of  his  ministers,  practised  vmrecuonahli/,  and  without  redress, 
Alfonso  III.  protesting  that  he  would  hold  inviolable  aU  that  the 
appointed  commissioners  might  resolve  upon  for  the  entire  reparation 
of  these  offences. 

But  who  were  those  composing  that  extraordinary  juncta  ?  Princi- 
pally those  who  by  their  counsels  or  acts  had  perhaps  contributed  more 
largely  to  enkindle  a  war  between  the  throne  and  the  altar.  It  was  the 
Bishop  of  Evora,  the  former  priest-friend  of  the  King,  and  his  confi- 
dant; it  was  the  two  especial  favourites,  the  Major-domo  and 
Chancellor ;  it  was  some  of  the  ricos-homenSf  or  administrators  of  the 
districts,  various  privy  councillors  and  judges  or  ministers  of  the 
Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Court,  and  other  officers  of  the  King.  The 
result  of  this  commission  was  only  what  might  be  expected:   the 
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members  of  this  body  scaroely  found  anything  that  had  been 
unreagonably  practised.  The  questions  which  had  induced  a  convo- 
cation of  the  Cortes  remained  in  the  same  state,  and  the  protests  of  the 
prince  and  his  submission  to  the  Pontifical  decrees  were  manifestly  only 
a  comedy  which  had  been  acted  with  all  due  solenmity. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  the  indignation  of  the  three  Commissioners 
of  the  Pope  when  they  beheld  themselves  thus  duped.  Feeling  that  all 
demonstrations  would  be  useless,  they  resolved  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  again  deceived  by  promises  which  were  never  kept,  and  they 
exacted  a  reply  in  writing  to  send  to  the  Pope.  The  King  did  so,  but 
only  as  a  kind  of  memorandum,  without  affiYing  the  royal  seal,  which 
alone  could  render  the  document  authentic,  and  with  this  they  were  fain 
to  be  satisfied.  The  reason  for  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Alfonso 
III.  was  because  he  would  have  to  acknowledge  the  said  abuses  in 
order  to  asseverate  solemnly  that  he  seriously  meant  to  correct  them,  a 
confession  which  would  be  dangerous  to  make  in  a  solemn  official 
decree.  The  Commissioners  then  wrote  to  the  Curia  enclosing  this 
declaration,  and  explained  the  affair  they  were  entrusted  with,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  had  only  obtained  meagre  results. 

These  documents,  sent  at  the  commencement  of  1274,  probably  reached 
Gr^^ory  X.  in  Lyons,  where  he  had  proceeded  to  on  the  previous 
November  to  assist  at  the  Council  which  had  been  there  convoked.  Many 
grave  afiairs  were  discussed  at  the  Coundl,  which  rendered  necessaiy  the 
postponement  of  Portuguese  afiairs.  But  when  the  Council  was  con- 
cluded, and  other  matters  treated  upon  which  detained  him  in  that  city 
for  several  months,  Gregory  proceeded  to  Beaucaire  (May,  1275)  to 
meet  Alfonso  X.  of  Castillo,  who  pretended  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
Germany.  The  contentions  of  the  Portuguese  newly  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  Pontifi*,  and,  naturally  offended  at  the  duplicity  of 
Alfonso  III.,  at  once  endeavoured  to  render  null  the  providences  he  had 
adopted  two  years  previously  respecting  the  dissensions  between  the 
prince  and  the  clergy.  One  of  his  first  acts  as  head  of  the  Church  on 
arriving  to  Beaucaire  was  to  nominate  the  Metropolitan  of  Galicia. 
And  on  the  4th  September  he  expedited  a  bull  exposing  in  strong  terms 
all  that  the  prince  had  been  guilty  of,  and  bidding  him  under  severe 
ecclesiastical  penalties  within  a  year  to  fulfil  entirely  the  various 
dispositions  therein  contained,  else  the  places  where  these  evils  were 
practised  would  faU  under  the  ban  of  interdict.  If  the  King,  after  the 
specified  time,  should  continue  to  disobey  the  Pontifical  constitutions. 
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he  would  incur  excommunicatioii,  and  if  this  extended  to  the  space  of 
another  month  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  likewise  interdicted,  and 
if  this  state  continued  for  three  months  the  Pope  would  sever  the 
political  bonds  of  the  State,  absolving  the  vassals  and  subjects  of  all 
oaths  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  King,  and  exempting  them  from 
acknowledging  in  the  smallest  degree  his  authority  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued impenitent.  In  an  especial  manner  the  Ponti£f  deprived  Alfonso 
III.  or  his  successor  of  the  Crown  patronages  so  long  as  the  interdict 
and  excommunication  weighed  upon  them. 

When  this  bull  of  4th  September,  1275,  was  issued,  the  agents  of 
the  King  in  Home  were  Stephen  de  Kates  and  John  Paes — the  first 
Canon  of  Braga,  and  the  second  of  Yiseu.  These  two  returned  to 
Portugal,  bearing  this  sad  result  of  their  mission.  The  rigoroas 
action  of  the  Pope,  however,  did  not  produce  the  moral  effect  it  was 
expected  to  do.  Alfonso  III.  appears  to  have  continued  peacefully 
administrating  the  kingdom  with  his  barons  and  ministers.  We  know 
not  the  motive  why  the  publication  of  the  terrible  resolution  of 
Gregory  X.  was  delayed,  but  it  is  certain  that  before  the  dergy 
attained  the  result  they  expected,  events  occurred  which  deferred  the 
fulfilment  of  the  threats.  On  returning  to  Italy,  Pope  Gregory  X. 
died  in  Arezzo  (January,  1276),  and  Innocent  V.,  who  succeeded 
him,  barely  occupied  the  Pontifical  Chair  four  months,  and  was  foDowed 
by  Adrian  Y.,  whose  occupation  was  still  shorter,  since  he  died  about 
one  month  after  his  election.  The  cardinals,  in  conclave  at  Yiterbo, 
then  raised  to  the  Pontifical  dignity  the  Bishop  of  Frascati,  Peter 
Julian,  or  Hispano,  who  was  crowned  under  the  title  of  John  XXI.,  on 
20th  September;  and  during  the  course  of  1276,  four  individuals  had 
successively  sat  in  the  Cnair  of  St.  Peter. 

Innocent  Y.,  notwithstanding  that  he  ruled  for  so  short  a  time  the 
supreme  Pontifical  power,  at  once  took  up  the  affair  of  Portugal,  and 
sent  as  Nuncio  a  Spanish  Franciscan  called  Friar  Nicholas.  After 
various  audiences  and  vain  exhortations,  fully  convinced  of  the  useless- 
ness  of  his  efforts.  Friar  Nicholas  resolved  to  fulfil  what  the  bull  of 
Gregory  X.  had  determined.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  the  tnbune 
of  the  cathedral,  and,  in  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  ecclesiastics 
and  people,  he  solemnly  published  the  dispositions  contained  in  the  bull, 
a  copy  of  which  was  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  Then, 
quitting  Lisbon,  the  Apostolic  Commissioner  proceeded  suooessivdy  to 
the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  renewing  in  each  this  terrible 
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ceremony.  At  this  juncture  Pope  John  XXI.  died  in  Yiterbo  (May, 
1277),  and  it  was  not  known  who  might  succeed  him,  or  what  his 
intentions  might  be  in  relation  to  the  King  of  Portugal.  Foreseeing 
the  effect  on  the  population  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Nimcio— or,  per- 
chance, he  saw  the  spectre  of  excommunication  imminent — Alfonso  III. 
sent  messengers  to  Guarda,  to  where  Eriar  Nicholas  was  at  the  time,  to 
inform  him  of  the  death  of  the  Pope,  and  invite  him  to  Lisbon,  to  treat 
upon  matters  of  conscience  with  him,  and  at  the  same  time  confer  upon 
what  concerned  his  own  and  country's  peace.  TheNimcio  at  once  returned 
(July,  1277),  but  the  conference  ended  without  any  result.  After 
waiting  nearly  a  whole  month,  and  seeing  that  the  King  did  not 
manifest  any  signs  of  renewing  the  negotiations,  Eriar  Nicholas 
departed  to  Evora,  where  he  publicly  and  solemnly  published  the  inter- 
dict. He  hoped  by  so  doing  that  Alfonso  III.  wotdd  call  him  anew ; 
but  it  appears  this  did  not  take  place,  although,  on  returning  to  Lisbon, 
he  obtained  an  audience  from  the  King.  At  this  audience  assisted  the 
Infantes  D.  Dinis  and  D.  Alfonso,  besides  the  officers  and  ministers  of 
State ;  and  in  their  presence  the  Nuncio  declared  that,  wearied  out  by 
many  delays,  he  had  decided  upon  quitting  the  kingdom,  and  therefore 
he  would  pronounce  the  last  anathema,  as  the  term  had  expired.  He 
then,  addressing  himself  to  the  King,  said  that  he  had  delayed  so  long 
in  the  hopes  of  seeing  him  take  a  definite  resolution ;  but  the  debate 
only  seemed  to  further  irritate  Alfonso  III.,  and  it  ended  with  no 
good  result. 

Such  was  the  last  scene  which  has  reached  us  of  the  long  strife 
between  the  craft  and  pertinacity  of  Alfonso  III.,  or  of  his  counsellors, 
and  the  pretensions  for  absolute  dominion  of  the  ecclesiastical  power. 
No  doubt  the  Minorite  Father  fulfilled  what  he  had  said,  and  applied  to 
the  Portuguese  prince  the  terrible  penalties  against  a  definite  dis- 
obedience. Hence,  on  departing  from  Portugal,  Friar  Nicholas  could 
not  do  aught  but  cast  over  the  kingdom  an  interdict,  and  with  it  the 
political  dissolution  and  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  throne.  Since  that 
day,  in  virtue  of  the  decrees  of  Gregory  X.,  all  duties  of  obedience,  as 
regards  subjects  to  their  prince,  had  ceased. 

No  contemporary  memoirs  inform  us  what  were  the  restdts  of  this 
violent  situation,  but  the  few  documents  of  that  epoch  cast  over  the  last 
days  of  the  reign  of  the  ambitious  successor  of  Sancho  II.  sad  gleams. 
We  know  that  during  the  year  1277  civil  wars  rose  up  in  Portugal, 
and  that  among  the  various  bands  bloody  combats  took  place.    Such 
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was  the  one  of  Gouveia,  where  on  one  side   perished  Gil  Yasques, 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Martin  Gil,  and  on  the  other,  brave  knightB, 
shield-bearers,  and  men.     If,  in  reality,  the  tumults  which  a^tated  the 
kingdom   at  the  end  of  the    reign  of  Alfonso  III.  were  due  to  the 
mission  of  Eriar  Nicholas,  other  circumstances  existed,  independently  of 
the  want  of  a  head,  to  render  more  difficult  the  attempt  to  dethrone  the 
King.     The  thunderbolts  cast  by  the  Roman  Curia,  although  not  to  be 
despised,  had  during  the  space  of  thirty  years  lost  part  of  the  moral 
force  which  they  possessed  in  the  time  of  Sancho  II.,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Pontifical  throne  was  deficient  of  a  Pope  with  the  character 
absolute    and  energetic  of  Innocent  lY.     Added  to  this,  although 
Alfonso  ni.  had  not  the  military  energy  of  his  brother,  yet  he  mani- 
fested in  many  acts  of  his  long  reign  a  great  superiority  of  political 
talent  and  firmness  of  will,  gifts  which  were  more  necessary  in  civil 
discords  than  the  bravery  of  a  soldier.      Lastly,  unlike  Sancho  II.,  be 
had  a  son,  heir  to  the  throne,  who  would  find  enough  affection  in  the 
country  to  oppose  those  who  should  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his 
paternal  inheritance.     D.  Dinis  was  over  sixteen  years  of  age  in  1277. 
And,  in  effect,  within  a  few  months  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  court  of  vassals  and  ofiicers,  and  enjoying  an  annual 
rental  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  when  he  departed  from  Lisbon  (June, 
1278)  to  visit  the  kingdom. 

Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  years,  and  still  more  ^by  illness  and  the 
moral  pressure  of  the  ecclesiastical  censures,  Alfonso  III.  laid  on  the 
youthful  shoulders  of  his  son  the  charge  of  administration,  although 
business  was  done  in  his  name,  and  in  all  else  reserving  to  himself  the 
royal  prerogatives. 

On  his  bed  of  suffering,  the  King  of  Portugal  manifested  a  memo- 
rable example  of  Divine  justice.  When  during  the  long,  weaiy  days  of 
pain  which  at  times  presage  the  advent  of  death,  or  in  the  wakefulness 
of  nights  of  suffering,  his  spirit  dwelt  on  the  past  days,  when  gold  and 
the  sword  disputed  with  his  brother  a  despicable  crown ;  when  the  cunes 
of  the  Church  marched  in  the  vanguard  of  his  soldiers,  and  wounded 
loyalty  and  misfortune;  when  he,  now  cursed  likewise,  wasdedaied 
unfit  to  govern  the  empire,  could  see  the  whole  iniquity  of  his  own 
conduct  pass  in  review  before  him,  and  increase  the  anguish  of  sickness 
by  remorse  of  conscience.  It  is  natural  that  the  scenes  of  the  past  must 
have  contributed  to  shorten  his  existence,  and  the  terrors  of  death 
aggravated  his  suffering.   However,  there  are  no  documents  existing  to 
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AcfW  us  that  Alfonso  III.  betrayed  any  such  weakness  in  his  external 
actions.  After  an  interval  of  six  months  (November,  1277),  the 
Cardinals  elected  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  and  no  records  exist  to  show  that 
Portugal  effected  anything  with  the  newly  elected  Pope  to  put  an  end 
to  this  violent  position  of  afiairs,  or  that  the  absent  prelaj^es  attempted 
to  return  to  the  kingdom.  The  relations  between  an  interdicted 
country  and  an  excommunicated  prince  with  the  Holy  See  must 
necessarily  be  restricted,  and  Nicholas  either  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  or  else,  convinced  that  it  were  useless  to 
pursue  further,  with  any  good  results,  the  attempts  against  the  civil 
powers,  confined  himself  to  preventing  the  vacant  Sees  of  Portugal 
from  being  filled  through  the  influence  of  the  King.  Hence,  when 
Friar  Yasco,  the  Bishop  of  Guarda,  died,  Nicholas  III.  transferred 
to  this  diocese  (December,  1277)  one  John,  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minors,  and  Bishop  of  Guadix.  Shortly  after,  on  the  Bishop  of 
Braga  being  promoted  to  the  Cardinalate  (March,  1278),  the  Pope 
hastened  to  appoint  a  successor.  This  was  Friar  Tello,  also  a  Fran- 
ciflcan  and  head  of  his  Order  in  Oastille.  But  none  of  these  elections 
were  acknowledged  in  Portugal  until  after  the  death  of  the  King,  when 
his  successor  endeavoured  to  arrange  affedrs  with  the  clergy  by  making 
various  concessions. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  country  when  the  year  1278  ended. 
The  new  year  brought  with  it  the  conviction  to  Alfonso  III.  that  his 
last  hour  was  approaching.  Incessantly  assailed  by  the  fears  of  death, 
and  unable  to  offer  any  longer  an  obstinate  resistance,  he  at  length 
declared  himself  conquered.  On  17th  January  his  sufferings  became 
so  intense  that  it  was  thought  it  was  his  last  hour.  Summoning  to  his 
bedside  Durando  of  Evora,  two  canons  of  the  same  See,  vicars  of  the 
diocese  of  Lisbon,  and  two  friars,  the  Dominican  Prior,  and  the 
Guardian  of  the  Franciscans,  the  dying  King  solemnly  declared  in  their 
presence  and  of  his  ministers  and  counsellors,  that  although  it  had 
been  his  intention  long  since  to  take  the  oath  exacted,  and  obey  the 
Apostolic  mandates,  reserving  the  rights  of  the  kingdom  and  of  his 
childreniand  vassals,  he  now  wished  to  take  the  oath  without  any  such 
reservation  or  conditions.  Then  one  of  the  Yicars  of  Lisbon  received 
the  oath  from  him  on  the  Gospels.  In  conformity  with  that  declaration, 
the  Infante  D.  Dinis,  who  was  present  at  the  sad  scene,  pledged 
himself  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  his  father  might  not  be  able  to 
effect.     After  this,  D.  Stephen,  the  former  Abbot  of  Alcoba^a,  pro- 
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nounoed  the  absolution  over  him ;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  deed 
was  drawn  up  of  that  act,  signed  by  all  the  persons  present. 

But  the  last  hour  of  the  terror-stricken  monarch  had  not  yet 
struck,'  and  his  agony  was  prolonged  for  twenty  days,  his  death 
taking  place  on  16th  February.  Master  Vincent  and  the  other 
clergy  exiled  in  Italy,  as  well  as  their  partisans,  had  good  reason  to 
rejoice  at  this  event.  Not  only  were  they  freed  of  their  obstinate 
adversary,  but  they  saw  him  descend  to  the  tomb  repentant,  and 
humbled  by  the  solemn  confession  that  he  was  conquered. 

Thus  ended  Alfonso  III.  Obtaining  the  crown  by  dishonest  and 
ungenerous  means,  he  strove  to  manifest  that  he  was  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  wielding  supreme  power.  In  war  less  illustrious  than  hia 
brother,  and  in  peace  less  farseeing  than  his  father,  he,  nevertheless, 
united  together  the  gifts  of  both  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  most 
distinctive  feature  of  his  character  appears  to  be  a  crafty  obstinacy, 
which  did  not  exclude  an  excessive  indulgence  towards  his  favourites, 
especially  those  who  had  helped  him  to  attain  the  brilliant  position  of 
King.  His  reign,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  narrative,  was  an  epoch 
of  true  social  progress,  during  which  he  widened  civilisation,  and  the 
popular  classes  obtained  important  conquests.  However,  in  relation 
to  his  proceeding  with  the  clergy,  viewed  in  a  certain  light,  he  might 
well  be  taxed  with  ingratitude ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  to  say  that 
in  the  acts  which  gave  rise  to  so  many  grievances  there  was,  on  his 
part,  a  motive  which  condones  his  conduct — ^the  organisation  of  public 
finance.  '  Lastly,  if  during  the  course  of  his  government  oppressioD 
now  and  again  took  the  place  of  justice  as  regards  what  concerned  the 
people,  we  must  also  condone  these  impulses  of  tyranny  in  a  prince  who 
opened  to  the  municipalities  the  doors  of  the  political  assemblies  of  the 
countiy,  thus  enabling  them  to  constitute  one  of  the  bodies  of  the 
State,  and  leaving  them  free  to  wrestle  collectively  in  favour  of  their 
own  rights  and  liberties. 


END   OF   BOOK  VI. 
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BOOK   THE    SEVENTH. 

THE  STATE  OF  SOCIETY  DURING  THE  FIRST  EPOCH. 
ORIGIN  OF  POPULATION— INFERIOR  CLASSES. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

Connderations  on  the  stady  of  social  history— False  idea  generally  held  re- 
specting the  population  of  Christian  Spain  during  the  ages  previous  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy — Causes  which  have  led  to  this 
error — Characteristics  of  the  wrestling  between  the  Mussalman  conquest 
and  the  Neo-Gk>thic  reaction — Differences  and  assimilation  of  this  struggle 
compared  with  the  Visigothic  conquest — Position  and  history  of  the 
Moearabes— Their  voluntary  and  enforced  migrations  offer  an  explanation 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Leonese  population — ^Vestiges  and  effects  of 
these  migrations  on  Portuguese  territory  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
oenturies — ^Saracen  element,  and  its  direct  action  scarcely  perceptible  until 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  YL,  when  it  acquires  new  strength — The  Jewish 
population — Prankish  colonies — Historical  summary. 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  we  have  given  in  the  six  preceding  Books, 
the  reader  has  seen  unfolded  before  ^iwi  the  scene  of  the  political 
events  which  took  place  in  Portugal,  from  its  first  days  of  infancy  and 
weakness  until  the  epoch  when,  having  obtained  a  complete  territorial 
development,  she  may  be  considered  to  have  entered  into  full  age.  Her 
great  scheme  in  the  work  of  Anti-Mussalman  reaction  was  completed 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  III.,  when  the  pretensions  for 
supreme  power  advanced  by  the  Crown  of  Leon  had  been  completely 
put  aside,  while  the  species  of  vassalage  to  the  Papal  tiara,  although 
still  at  times  asserted  by  the  Roman  Curia,  was,^as  regards  Portugal,  no 
more  than  an  historic  tradition.  And  although  in  her  institutions  and 
national  customs  there  might  still  linger  a  remnant  of  Leonese  origin, 
thej  had  become  greatly  modified,  and  the  language  itself  altered  to 
fonn  a  separate  tongue,  which  civilisation  was  perfecting,  and  the  Galidan 
language  no  longer  spoken  but  in  one  province,  although  still  employed 
in  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours. 
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The  epoch  had  arrived  when  Portugal  was,  in  view  of  its  financial 
and  political  development,  firmly  and  definitely  eetablished  as  an 
absolute  independence,  while  the  system  of  its  organisation  oSesrs  us  an 
explanation  for  the  action  of  this  people  and  land,  so  territorially  and 
numerically  unimportant  in  the  progress  of  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  and 
enables  us  to  comprehend  the  insuperable  resistance  it  ofifered  for  seven 
centuries  to  assimilation  with  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  The  stady 
of  the  organisation  of  a  country  is  ever  independent  of  the  influence  of 
political  events  of  grave  importance,  more  particularly  at  this  epoch, 
when  the  nations  of  Europe,  painfully  wounded  by  the  incompleteness 
or  evil  of  their  organisation,  are  agitated,  seeking  new  conditions  of 
existence.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  work  of  the  human  race,  whether 
manifested  in  wrestlings  of  intelligence  or  in  the  sanguinary  combats 
of  the  multitudes,  the  ages  have  been'questioned,  generations  gone  by 
have  been  asked  for  a  revelation  of  its  organism,  of  the  conditions  of 
the  infancy  of  modem  nations.  The  political  revolutions  of  the  last 
half -century  have  accompanied,  in  their  march,  the  admirable  progress 
made  at  that  epoch  by  the  science  of  history.  To  collect  facts  which 
constitute  the  life  and  development  of  the  people  is  the  principal  pro- 
fession of  history,  because  by  an  orderly  exposition  of  these  facts  it 
becomes  converted  into  a  science,  useful  in  its  application  to  the  grave 
questions  which  laid  the  foundation  of  modem  societies.  With  this 
intention  do  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  internal  situation  of  Portugal  dur- 
ing the  first  epoch  of  her  history.  Generally,  when  reading  the  narrative 
which  historians  or  chroniclers  have  left  us^  of  the  Christian  reaction 
against  Islamism  in  the  territory  called  Portugal,  where  a  torrent  of 
armed  men  crossing  the  Douro,  and  later  on  the  Mondego  and  the  Tagus, 
commenced  gradually  to  curtail  the  Saracen  dominion  in  the  Gharb  of 
Andalus  until  they  cast  them  beyond  the  Guadiana,  the  idea  arises  that 
in  the  varied  events  which  constituted  this  grand  fact  we  see  in  imagi- 
nation the  wrestling  of  two  peoples,  each  one  united,  and  bravely  seeking 
not  only  a  simple  triumph,  but  the  exclusive  existence  of  the  disputed 
land.  We  imagine  that  the  holder  of  the  Gospel  and  the  retainer  of  the 
Koran  can  only  meet  sword  in  hand  or  with  lance  couched ;  that  from 
these  no  concord,  truce,  or  mercy  can  be  expected ;  that  not  even  injury, 
as  it  flies  from  one  or  other  side  of  the  battle-field,  is  understood,  because 
to  the  Gothic  warriors,  as  well  as  to  the  Saracen  legions,  the  language 
of  the  enemy  sounds  as  strange  and  uncouth  as  their  creeds  are 
impious;  that  the  odium  existing  between  the  two  races,  immense,  inez- 
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tingoiahable,  has  carved  out  an  abyss;  that  the  soldier,  on  crossing 
uncertain  frontiers,  which  the  fate  of  war  changes  year  by  year,  and 
even  day  by  day,  casts  himself  into  an  algara,  or  nightly  attack  across 
fields  and  Tillages,  must  needs  sink  his  weapon  deep  into  the  breast  of  the 
first  whom  he  meets,  or  fling  a  burning  fire-brand  upon  the  first  harvest- 
field  or  cabin  it  finds  in  the  darkness.  These  are  the  food  of  the 
aocursed  infidel ;  and  that  compassion  in  their  regard  would  be  not  only 
senseless,  but  even  criminal;  cruelty,  piety,  and  atrocities  being  holy 
acts.  That  when  engaged  in  annihilating  the  enemies  of  Grod,  the 
conqueror  has  obtained  remission  of  his  sins,  and  the  conquered  the 
palm  of  nuurtyrdom.  To  obtain  heaven  it  suffices  to  combat  and  deso- 
late ;  and  that  all  paths  lead  to  glory  in  life  and  in  death. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  results  from  historic  events  seen  in  the  light 
of  our  ancient  historians — a  false  idea,  owing  partly  to  an  incomplete  or 
erroneous  appreciation  of  the  facts,  and  partly  to  ignorance  or  a 
voluntary  omission  of  them. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  territories  which  now  constitute 
Portugal,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Spain,  the  wars  which  took  place 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  between  the  Christians  and 
Saracens,  and  even  in  earlier  times,  partook  of  the  character  of  a  grand 
ferocity    and  of    firm    heroism,    which  induces  the  imagination  to 
exaggerate  the  reality,  and  to  forget  that  the  historian  ought  to  con- 
template, not  impassively,  but  above  the  poetry  of  human  acts,  in  order 
to  value  them  with  true  equity.      Fascinated  by  the  spectacle  of 
religious  enthusiasm  which  is  the  salient  point  of  that  lengthened  strife, 
historians  forgot  that  by  its  side  existed  other  human  passions,  doubly 
violent  and  fierce,  during  this  epoch  -  of  barbarism,  and  that  these 
passions  became    daily  converted  to  indifference  or  incredulity,  not 
through  perverted  intelligence,  but  by  brutal  ignorance  of  these  ardent 
beliefs :  they  forgot  that  ambition  of  power,  vengeance,  pride,  fear,  or 
covetousness,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  numerous  human  passions,  by 
ooonteracting  or  subduing  the  fervour  of  belief,  were  severing  that 
social  union  due  to  the  religious  idea,  and  created,  in  contradiction  to  it, 
relations  and  ties  that  had  their  origin  in  political  interests.      It  is 
unnecessary  to  adduce  new  proofs.     The  reader  will  find  ample  proofs 
in  the  preceding  narrative.     It  suffices  to  remind  him  of  the  alliances 
which  the  Mussalman  Ameers  effected  with  the  Leonese  in  odium  to 
their  co-religionists  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  YI.,  and  the  adventures 
of  the  renowned  Gid,  ever  combating  whether  the  Christians  at  the 
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front  of  the  Saracens,  or  these  in  front  of  the  former,  forgetting  and 
recovering  with  singular  facility  ardour  for  the  glory  of  the  Cross. 
Even  if  we  reject  the  fables  which  surround  the  memory  of  the  famous 
Oastillian  Gondottiere^  he  stands,  as  it  were,  as  a  symbol  of  the  contrary 
idea,  which  predominates  in  the  modem  histoiy  of  those  eras — the 
unlimited  repulsion  between  the  sectaries  of  th^  two  adverse  religions. 
In  Portugal  itself,  aJready  dismembered  from  Leon,  the  union  of 
Alfonso  Henry  and  Ibn  Kasi  manifests  to  us  an  example  of  how  easily 
policy  or  passions  may  cast  into  oblivion  the  identity  of  belief  and 
religious  odium.  Hence  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  Christian  knight 
combating  by  the  side  of  a  Mussalman  against  the  defender  of  the  Cross 
and  against  the  believer  of  Islam.  The  battle  of  Zalaka,  in  which 
thirty  thousand  Saracens  combated  on  the  side  of  the  King  of  Leon  and 
CastiUe,  while  numerous  squadrons  of  Christian  cavalry  defended  the 
standard  of  the  Almoravide  Yussuf ,  is  one  of  the  events  which  more 
clearly  shows  us  how  easily  the  barrier  interposed  between  the  two  con- 
tending races  became  transposed.  In  this  way  do  we  also  find  mentioned 
in  contemporary  memoirs,  or  nearly  so,  that  Alfonso  YI.  had  taken  to 
wife  Zaida  of  Seville,  and  his  pretensions  that  the  son  of  this  Saracen 
woman  should  reign  in  Christian  Spain,  which,  in  all  probability,  would 
have  taken  place  had  the  Infante  Sancho  not  perished  in  the  battle  of 
Tides. 

The  explanation  of  these  and  many  analogous  facts  is  not  difficult. 
In  the  wrestling  which  resulted  from  the  Arab  conquest  and  the  Gothic 
reaction  were  repeated  the  phenomena  usual  to  all  conquests.  The 
two  nationalitieB  absolutely  repel  each  other,  and  the  natural  repug- 
nances felt  for  the  character,  language,  customs  of  the  opposite  race  are 
manifested  with  ferocious  energy ;  but  by  degrees  the  natural  tendency 
for  aasimflation  among  men  who  are  always  coming  in  contact  with  each 
other  begins  to  show  itself.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Saracens  and 
Leonese  began  to  feel  that  their  adversaries  were  fellow-beings,  capable 
of  good  and  bad  effects ;  that  they  could  appreciate  their  civilisadon, 
compare  it  with  their  own,  and  appraise  more  or  less  imperfectly  mutual 
superiority  or  inferiority.  This  comparison  soon  influenced  both  civil- 
isations and  modified  them,  and  in  course  of  time,  in  the  midst  of  wan 
and  devastations,  or  in  servitude '^ind  dominion,  sprang  and  multipKed 
kindly  relations  between  the  two  people,  notwithstanding  that  a  division 
always  existed,  due  to  the  diversity  of  origin  and  of  faith,  and  of 
emulation  for  predominance 
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Those  who  read  consecutively  contemporary  chroniclers  who  relate 
the  phases  of  the  great  struggle  between  Christians  and  Saracens,  from 
the  invasion  of  the  latter  until  the  epoch  when  Portugal  became  dis- 
membered from  Leon,  will  perceive,  in  the  complex  of  facts  which 
each  narrates,  and  which  each,  perchance,  witnessed,  and  in  the 
language  and  style  of  the  writer,  a  reflection  of  the  ideas  and  passions 
which  dominated  the  race  Hispano-Gothic,  in  relation  to  the  Mussal- 
mans.  In  the  pages  of  Isidore  de  B6ja,  who  bears  testimony  to  the 
horrors  of  invasion,  and  witnessed  the  end  of  the  Yisigothic  Empire,  is 
perceived  a  certain  bitter  tone  of  helplessness,  of  terror,  in  harmony 
with  the  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin  which  he  drew ;  while  in  the 
chronicles,  however,  of  Sebastian  of  Salamanca,  and  of  Sampiro,  and  in 
the  chronicle  of  Albaida  (ninth  and  tenth  centuries)  appear  the  facts 
alluded  to,  and  in  the  tone  of  the  narrator,  in  the  first  a  certain  barbarous 
enthusiasm,  in  the  latter  an  insulting  phraseology  or  of  odium,  when 
he  alludes  to  the  Mohammedans,  a  style  often  repeated  in  the  documents 
of  those  eras.  To  terror  succeeded  odium,  since  the  reaction  which  was 
obscurely  commenced  in  Asturias  extended  by  frequent  victories.  The 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  are  the  period  of  greatest  wrestling, 
until  the  balance  turns  against  Islamism.  Then  do  we  feel  that  the 
spirits  lessen  the  tension  of  the  continual  war  sustained  for  so  many 
years,  and  in  the  documents,  in  the  style  of  the  writers,  the  facts  they 
describe,  the  irritation,  the  mutual  malevolence,  becomes  softened,  and 
manifests  that  these  exist  more  on  the  lips  than  in  the  heart.  The  friendly 
relations  which  often  become  established  between  the  Christian  chiefs 
and  Mussalmans,  the  usages,  customs,  and  even  the  institutions  which 
have  passed  from  one  society  into  another,  show  us  that  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  beliefs,  emulation,  dominion :  even  of  rivers  of  blood 
spilt,  the  two  races  become  modified  by  the  contact  of  one  with  another, 
and  in  studying  the  subsequent  histoiy  of  any  of  them  we  must  needs 
bear  in  mind  the  action  of  its  rival  society,  in  order  to  appraise  and  duly 
understand  the  respective  conditions  of  existence. 

It  was  from  analogous  influences  that  in  ancient  times  the  Hispano- 
Roman  society,  which  had  itself  resulted  from  a  still  more  ancient  fusion 
became  incorporated  into  the  Germanic  society  of  the  Goths.  That 
fact,  however,  was  more  complete,  principally  because  to  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  barbarians  had  not  succeeded  the  reaction  of  the  vanquished 
— because  among  them,  generally  speaking,  there  existed  the  same 
lellgious    belief,   and    also   that   in    the  epoch   when  the  Visigoths 
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established  themselves   in  Spain   their    customs  and    character   had 
already  in  part  become  altered  by  the  Koman  civilisation.     Hence,  the 
primitive  division  of  the  two  peoples  is  characterised  by  the  diversity 
of  jurisprudence,  and  in  its  subsequent  fusion  by  its  identity  with  it. 
During  the  sixth  century,  when  the  Yisigothic  Empire  became  defi- 
nitely established  in   the  Peninsula,    preserving    scarcely  a    limited 
portion  of  the  vast  territories  of  GralUas,  the  conquerors  ruled  themselves 
by  their  traditional  customs,  reduced  in  part,  or  altogether,  to  writing, 
from  the  reign  of  Alaric,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  the  Hispano-Bomans,  by  the  Roman  law  {lex  Eomana),  compiled  at 
that  same  epoch,  and  known  among  modem  writers  by  the  denomina- 
tion of  Breviomo  de  Aniomo.    However,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  the  two  races  had  become  sufficiently  assimilated  to 
establish  a  common  legislation,  as  laid  down  in  the  so-called  Codice,  or 
Book  of  LoMSf  or  of  the  Qoths,  and  later   on,  Foro  doa  Jvdzes,  the 
celebrated  Yisigothic  Code,  wherein  the  various  barbarian  and  Boman 
institutions  became  mingled  and  modified,  and  where  the  last  legal 
distinctions  between  conquerors  and  conquered  were  at  length  abolished. 
These  two  chief  phenomenons  in   the  history  of  laws  in  Spain  are 
scarcely  a  manifestation  of  two  diverse  social  situations.     The  promul- 
gation of  the  Brevomo  by  the  side  of  a  code  of  barbaric  jurisprudence 
not  incorporated  by  the  iron  hand  of  conquest  signifies  that  the  two 
combine,  but  in  juxtaposition ;    and  a  common  code  reveals,  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  the  century  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  from  the 
reign  of  Alaric  until  those  of  Chindaswintho  and  Beoeswintho  were 
not  passed  in  vain.     The  laws  which  provide  the  two  races  in  rights 
and  duties,  laws  which  exclude  any  jurisprudence  not  contained  in  the 
national  code,  that  sanctions  the  union  of  famihes  of  Hispano-B(Haan 
origin,  as  well  as  those  of  €k)thic  origin,  are  the  efiect,  and  not  the  cause ; 
they  are  the  recapitulation  of  a  great  social  work,  and  not  means 
sought  for  by  princes  to  found  a  political  union. 

What  passed  in  the  Peninsula  during  the  wrestling  of  Saracens  and 
Leonese  had,  therefore,  some  analogy  with  that  incorporation,  more  or 
less  complete,  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  under  a  diverse  aspecrt 
The  mutual  influence  of  the  two  societies.  Christian  and  Mussalman, 
was  inevitable,  although  it  acted  in  a  diverse  manner.  The  natml 
antagonism  of  the  Leonese  and  Arabs  promoted  it,  besides  the  opposition 
of  beliefs,  although  not  intolerant,  exclusive,  or  absolutely  strange  to  the 
respective  tongues,  the  continual  battling  of  interminable,  warfare,  and 
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the  complete  separation  of  territories.  Between  the  €k)ths  and  the 
Hispano-Romans  there  were  none  of  these  contradictions.  Through 
the  irresistible  force  of  a  superior  civilisation,  the  vanquished  had 
gradually  introduced  among  the  conquerors  their  language,  although 
corrupted.  When  the  whole  of  Spain  was  subjugated  by  the  Visigoths 
the  war  ceased,  and  nothing  more  remained  but  passive  malevolence 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  ruling  without  contradiction — odious 
and  enforced  relations  that  could  not  long  resist  frequent  and  close 
contact ;  hence  it  was  not  the  country  which  was  divided  between  the 
races  by  provinces  or  regions,  but  the  soil  that  was  curtailed,  the 
Goths  taking  for  themselves  two-thirds  of  the  properties,  and  leaving 
to  the  former  inhabitants  one-third.  Hence,  when  these  important 
drcumstances,  which  had  so  largely  contributed  to  form  the  Hispano- 
Gothic  nationality,  no  longer  existed,  the  mutual  action  of  the  Saracen 
and  Leonese  races  became  less  active  and  rapid,  although  there  remained 
the  relative  superiority  of  the  two  civilisations,  whose  reciprocal  influence 
was  undoubted.  If,  for  example,  the  Saracens  exceeded  the  Leonese 
in  industry,  luxury,  cultivation  of  letters,  and  even  in  their  administra- 
tive and  fiscal  system,  the  Leonese  excelled  them  in  their  moral  doctrines, 
due  to  a  more  perfect  religion,  in  knightly  honour,  and  in  their  political 
institutions,  in  which  the  never-forgotten  traditions  of  G^ermanic  liberty 
formed  a  notable  contrast  to  the  turbulent  despotism  which  weighed 
upon  the  Spanish  Arabs,  and  that  seemed  shaped  for  people  of  Semitic 
origin.  It  was  by  reason  of  these  and  other  particular  advantages  that 
the  two  rival  nations  influenced  one  another;  and  at  times,  in  order  to 
explain  the  facts  of  civilisation  among  the  Portuguese,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  history  of  Arab  civilisation. 

The  principal  means  by  which  the  diverse  elements  of  Saracen 
culture  became  introduced  into  the  great  Leonese  family  was  due  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  Peninsula  appertaining  to  the  Mussalman  society, 
although  their  way  of  living,  customs,  and  even  blood  relationship, 
belonged    by  religion  and    civil  laws  to  the  Hispano-Gothic  family. 
We  refer  to  the  Mosarabes,  whose  especial  influence  in  the  primordial 
organisation  of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy  Was,  it  appears,  not  appre- 
ciated.    By  limiting  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  political  and 
military  successes,  historians  only  view  superficially  or  altogether  ignore 
the  existence  of  the  Mosarabes,  whose  intervention  in  the  strife  was 
scarcely  more,  generally,  than  indirect  or  passive,  but  whose  action  on 
civil  society  was,  nevertheless,  undoubted. 

2  I 
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The  inyasion  of  the  Mussalmans  in  Spain  was  not  a  conquest  of  ex- 
termination. But,  Bs  occurs  at  all  times,  the  passage  of  the  invadera 
was  signalised  by  blood  and  ruin  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  offered ; 
yet  even  in  places  where  they  had  met  with  a  more  obstinate  repulsion 
the  Mussalmans  did  not  always  accompany  victory  with  useless  slaughter. 
After  a  long  and  daring  opposition  to  the  conquerors,  the  €k>thic  leader 
Theodomiro,  who  was  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Lorca,  attained  to  effect 
with  Abdu-1-aziz,  the  son  of  Musa,  an  advantageous  arrangement.  In 
the  treaty,  Theodomiro  was  acknowledged  prince  of  the  provinces  of 
Valencia  and  Murcia,  territories  he  had  so  fearlessly  defended,  the 
Gothic  ruler  accepting  the  supremacy  of  the  Caliph.  To  his  Christum 
subjects  was  assured  the  preservation  of  their  property  and  the  free 
possession  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  new  masters  of  Spain  pledging 
themselves  to  respect  sacred  places  and  the  domestic  sanctuary  of  home. 
The  tribute  which  was  exacted  in  compensation  was  moderate  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  means  of  individuaJs.  During  the  period  of  greatest 
enthusiasm  for  conquering,  the  rule  followed  by  the  Mussalman  generals, 
when  taking  other  provinces  of  the  Peninsula,  was  that  laid  down  and 
established  by  the  prophet  for  such  cases,  when  a  great  number  of 
inhabitants  of  the  most  notable  places  were  left  in  pacific  possession  of 
their  properties  on  subjecting  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  Islamism. 
These  consisted  in  equalling  those  who  should  embrace  the  religion  of 
the  Koran  to  the  Mussalmans  by  origin,  and  in  fully  protecting  such  as 
continued  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their  infancy,  so  long  as  they  paid 
the  territorial  and  capitulation  tributes  established  for  infidels.  Covet- 
ousness  or  individual  violence  at  times  offended  against  this  just  and 
prudent  system,  but  the  chiefs  endeavoured  at  once  to  put  down  these 
disorders.  Abdu-1-aziz-ben-Musa,  Ayub,  and  other  governors  of  Spain 
generally  treated  kindly  the  Spanish  €k)ths.  The  Caliph  Omar-ben- 
Abdu-1-aziz,  ere  scarcely  a  conquest  had  been  effected,  used  to  enjoin 
that  the  Christian  worship  be  respected  everywhere,  which  was  fulfilled 
during  the  severe  administration  of  Al-horr ;  and  if  any  Ameer  prac- 
tised or  allowed  any  such  grievances  to  be  done  against  their  religion,  he 
would  be  substituted  by  another  Ameer,  who  would  effect  a  remedy  to 
the  evil,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  lessen  the  idea  of  lost  nationality  in 
the  vanquished. 

Therefore,  while  the  nobler  and  more  energetic  spirits  were  taking 
refuge  in  the  untractable  mountains  of  Asturias,  in  order  to  fonn  thev» 
an  obscure  nucleus  of  a  new  Christian  monarchy,  the  gieater  number  d 
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Goths,  far  from  forsaking  their  homes,  resigned  themselves  to  the 
dominion  of  the  invaders. 

The  chroniclers,  when  speaking  of  the  Saracen  conquest,  depict  to  us 
tlie  Christian  population  as,  so  to  say,  annihilated,  a  few  of  these  saving 
themselves  from  the  great  cataclysm  in  the  mountains  of  the  north, 
these  weak  vestiges  later  on  becoming  the  glorious  race  which  was 
destined  to  liberate  anew  Spain  from  the  yoke  of  Islamism.  In  this  way 
did  inexact  traditions  place  facts  in  a  false  light.  The  history  of  the 
refugees  in  Asturias  was  for  many  years  that  of  an  obscure  and  excep- 
tional event,  while  truly  that  of  the  Mosarabes  is  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  Gothic  race.  Free  to  follow  openly  their  religion,  protected 
by  public  authority,  and  preserving  their  properties  in  return  for  pay- 
ing a  tribute,  in  truth  aggrieved  by  the  covetousness  of  the  Ameers,  the 
people  gradually  became  reconciled,  since,  perchance,  they  did  not  find 
foreign  rule  harder  than  the  rule  they  experienced  before  the  battle  of 
Goadalete  and  of  their  natural  chiefs,  which  would  impel  them  not  to 
sacrifice  all  these  advantages  simply  for  a  vague  sentiment  of  ambition. 
This  is  what  is  perceived,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerations  of  Christian 
writers  (nearly  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  sacerdotal  order)  concerning 
the  barbarism  of  infidels,  and  even  the  efforts  of  some  Arab  historians 
who  wished  to  exalt  the  glories  of  the  warriors  of  Islam  by  more  highly 
colouring  the  scene  of  their  ferocity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this  that  during  the  first  impulses  of  the 
conquest  the  ordinary  scenes  of  horror  were  not  enacted  in  these  com- 
bats between  nations  against  nations,  or  that  the  tyranny  of  Ameers  and 
Walis  and  other  public  officers  did  not  oftentimes  embitter  the  existence 
at  the  vanquished ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  in  Arab  memoirs 
-whether  these  tyrannies  did  not  weigh,  at  the  same  time,  more  or  less 
heavily  over  the  Mussalman  population,  which  increased  by  degrees,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  natural  development,  but  likewise  through  their 
migrations  from  Africa.     If  we  give  its  proper  due  to  the  rudeness  of 
the  times,  the  despotic  form  of  administration,  and  to  human  passions, 
ixL  the  history  of  the  violences  practised  in  the  Peninsula  during  the 
Saracen  dominion,  we  shall  perchance  find  that  never  was  absurd  right 
of  conquest  so  little  systematicaUy  abused,  never  was  tolerance  associated 
in  a  more  mngnlar  way  with  religious  enthusiasm. 

This  tolerance,  which  proceeded  from  the  character  of  Islamism,  its 
jn^-yirngj  its  canons  and  laws,  was  not  limited  solely  in  Spain  to  con- 
to  follow  silently  their  own  creed,  given  to  the  inhabitants  who 
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had  been  subjected  to  their  power  by  the  sword  of  Islam,  or  to  celebrate 
their  rights  publicly ;  but  it  was  manifested  also  in  the  respect  shown 
to  the  institutions  of  the  conquered  and  to  their  property.  According 
to  Mussalman  jurisprudence,  the  pay  or  ground  tribute  {karadjit)  and 
the  capitation  tax  {djzihed)  enabled  the  Christians  to  retain  in  their 
possession  the  lands  they  cultivated;  and  although  by  some  subtle 
distinction  their  direct  seigniority  was  held  as  a  species  of  reserTe 
bound  to  the  benefit  of  believers,  those  possessing  these  propertiee 
were  only  deprived  of  them  when  they  ceased  to  cultivate  the  lands. 
Besides  the  benefit  derived  from  this  general  principle,  the  Hispano- 
€k>ths  continued  to  be  ruled  by  their  civil  laws,  preserving  not  only 
their  ecclesiastical  hierarchies  in  the  sacerdotal  order,  but  also  the 
distinctions  of  their  peerage.  Whether  through  bribes  or  natural 
indulgence,  it  is  certain  that  the  Christians,  during  the  government  of 
some  of  the  first  Ameers,  obtained  greater  concessions  than  those 
assigned  by  treaties  at  the  time  of  the  conquests.  As  it  was  not 
possible  to  raise  suddenly  mosques  for  the  worship  of  Islamism, 
the  Arabs  had  consented  to  leave  to  the  Hispano-Goths  a  certain 
number  of  temples,  these  yielding  up  others  to  them.  During  the 
government  of  the  Ameer  Al-haitham,  or  of  his  predecessors,  this  treaty 
was  always  strictly  observed.  Some  churches  had  been  robbed  from 
the  Nazarenes ;  but  they  had  likewise  erected  others,  which  fully  bears 
out  the  wealth  and  means  of  these  men  whom  chroniclers  would  wish 
to  depict  to  us  as  despoiled  and  reduced  to  the  deepest  misery.  On 
being  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  Spain,  in  order  to  put 
a  term  to  the  disorders  which  were  taking  place,  Abdu-rahman-ben- 
Abdallah  (730)  ordered  the  new  temples  of  the  Christians  to  he  cast 
down,  at  the  same  time  restoring  to  them  those  which  belonged  to 
them,  and  in  this  way  strictly  carrying  out  the  treaties.  A  noteworthy 
example  exists  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Saracens  in  fulfilling  the 
obligations  contracted  with  the  subjugated  peoples  in  an  anecdote 
recorded  by  Ar-razi.  Abdu-rahman  Ad-dakhel,  the  founder  of  the 
Ommyada  dynasty,  wished  to  erect  the  splendid  monument,  which  still 
exists,  known  as  the  Mosque  of  Cordova  (784),  when  he  beheld  him- 
self in  peaceful  possession  of  Andaluz.  The  site  chosen  for  the  erecticm 
was  an  ancient  Gk)thic  church,  which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
quest, perchance,  from  the  proportions  of  the  erection,  the  Mussal- 
man sanctuary  was  desired  to  be  placed  by  its  side.  As,  for  the  new 
mosque,  it  became  necessary  to  take  the  land  occupied  by  the  Churcikt 
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the  powerful  Abd-u-rahman  smnmoned  together  the  principal  indi- 
viduals among  the  Christians  of  Cordova,  and  proposed  to  them  the 
sale  of  the  temple.  This  was  refused,  and  the  Ameer  insisted  in  his 
pleading,  offering  them  a  large  sum.  At  length  they  yielded,  but  on 
condition  that  they  be  permitted  to  rebuild  a  church  which  lay  in 
ruins  outside  the  city  walls,  yet  receiving,  nevertheless,  the  sums 
offered  by  the  Ameer,  sums  which  some  historians  say  amounted  to 
a  hundred  thousand  dmars. 

If  the  narrative  of  Ar-razi  sums  up  in  a  characteristic  fact  the 
religious  tolerance  of  the  Saracen  princes,  and  their  respect  for  pledged 
conventions,  the  biography  of  two  illustrious  Mosarabes  of  Saragoza, 
written  impartially,  offers  us  a  no  less  singular  example  of  civil 
tolerance.  Some  phrases  in  the  Acts  of  the  Saints  Yoto  and  Felix 
afford  us  a  glimpse  at  the  position  of  the  ancient  Yisigothic  nobility 
under  foreign  rule.  This  rule  must  needs  be  light,  since  it  allowed 
them  to  live,  surrounded  by  clients  and  servants,  in  the  midst  of 
opulence  and  luxury,  which  left  the  profession  of  military  glory  open 
to  them,  and  afforded  them  the  pastime  of  hunting,  an  amusement 
almost  exclusive  to  warriors  in  semi-barbarian  epochs.  The  histoiy  of 
these  youths  seems  to  refer  to  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Yisi- 
gothic Monarchy,  had  the  pious  hagiographer  omitted  to  say  that  it 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  crud  dominion  of  the  Arabs. 

But  whatever  be  the  political  system  adopted  by  a  conquering 
people  in  relation  to  the  conquered,  the  two  societies,  as  we  said,  mingled 
with  each  other,  more  or  less,  and  the  two  civilisations  became  mutually 
modified.  Superior  in  letters,  possessing  a  language  which  was  incom- 
parably more  cultured  than  the  Yisigothic,  gifted  with  more  luxurious 
customs,  more  urbanity  of  intercourse,  added  to  gentleness  towards 
those  whom  the  fate  of  war  had  placed  at  their  mercy,  the  Arabs 
beheld  in  a  short  time  the  Hispano-Coths  becoming  accustomed  to  their 
customs  and  ideas,  except  their  religious  beliefs,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the 
dominatom  not  acknowledging  it,  the  latter  possessed  the  advantage. 
In  the  oentuiy  immediate  to  the  conquest  the  influence  of  Mussalman 
civilisation  had  produced  in  them  natural  effects.  National  customs 
were  obliterated,  and  the  new  generations  transformed.  The  most 
brilliant  minds  became  immersed  in  Oriental  literature;  philosophy, 
science  and  Arab  poetry  carried  everything  before  them;  and  even 
barbarian  Latin,  the  written  tongue  of  the  Hispano-Goths,  became  lost 
and  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  the  pomps  and  elegance  of  the  Arabic 
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dress,  fashions,  usages :  all  that  constituted  external  life  waa  Sara- 
cen. Some  even  went  so  far  in  imitation  as  to  admit  ceremonies  which 
apparently  placed  them  in  the  category  of  Mussalmans.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tolerance  of  the  latter  reached  its  height.  At  first  the 
churches  and  monasteries  were  limited  to  a  certain  number,  but  now 
they  were  multiplying  on  all  sides,  while  the  ancient  parishes  amft- 
mented  their  churches  with  the  exquisite  works  of  Oriental  art. 
Entrusted  with  civil  appointments,  admitted  into  the  military  service, 
and  the  most  noble  among  them  receiving  their  education  in  the  palaces 
of  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  in  all  externally  the  Hispano-€k)thB  were  onlj 
distinguished  by  the  difference  of  places  wherein  they  worshipped  God. 
The  voice  of  the  Muezzin,  calling  the  Mussalmans  to  prayer,  became 
mingled  with  the  ringing  of  the  bell  which  announced  to  the  Nazarenes 
that  the  hour  for  solemnising  their  worship  had  arrived.  On  proceeding 
to  the  Basilica,  the  Bishop  would  pass  the  Imaum,who  was  hurrying  to 
the  mosque ;  the  priest  would  meet  the  Mohadi ;  and  in  the  temploB, 
standing  together,  would  be  heard  in  one  the  psalmist  entoning  the 
hymns  of  the  Gothic  ritual,  and  in  the  other  the  A  lime,  or  Ulema, 
invoking  in  the  Chotha  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  the  CaHph. 
Lastly,  the  frequent  marriages  between  individuals  of  both  races  pre- 
pared the  complete  fusion  of  them,  which  would  eventually  have 
taken  place,  had  not  the  diversity  of  beliefs  placed  an  insuperable 
barrier.  The  intolerance  on  one  side  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and 
the  excessive  zeal  of  some  ardent  spirits,  brought  about  irritation  and 
odiums  which  degenerated  into  persecution.  But  although  depicted  in 
darkest  tints  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  it  appears  this  persecution  was 
not  so  violent  as  they  presumed  to  say.  The  persecuted  considered  it 
both  their  duty  and  right  to  proceed  to  the  courts  and  mosques  to  hurl 
invectives  against  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  The  judges,  in  obedience  to 
the  law,  would  then  punish  with  death  those  who  without  any  provo- 
cation insulted  the  dominant  belief.  Up  to  this  point,  notwithstanding 
the  apologies  of  Eulogius  and  Alvaro  in  favour  of  those  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  martjrrs,  and  even  granting  that  there  had  been  excess  in 
carrying  out  the  rigour  of  the  law,  we  cannot  accuse  the  Saracen  magis- 
trates of  exercising  tyranny.  At  length  the  indomitable  intolerance  of 
the  instigators  awakened  intense  indignation  in  the  breasts  of  the  pro- 
voked ones,  and  Islamism,  which  held  the  greater  power,  passed  at 
times  the  limits  of  justice  and  legitimate  rights,  the  innocent  be- 
coming confounded  with  the  guilty,  and  forgetting  that  the  greater 
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nmnber  of  Mosarabes  of  all  conditions  and  hierarchies  disapproved  of 
the  proceedings  of  their  co-religionists,  who  not  only  rushed  to  death 
themselves,  but  brought  on  men  of  their  own  race  and  creed  the  ani- 
madversions of  the  Mussalmans  by  performing  acts  which,  accordiug 
to  the  roles  of  human  prudence,  were  highly  reprehensible. 

Hence,  the  oppressions,  whether  great  or  smaU,  which  weighed  over 
the  Christian  population  of  the  Ommyade  Empire  during  the  last  years 
of  the  caliphate  of  Abdu-r-rahman  II.  and  the  first  of  his  successor, 
Mohammed,  either  never  were  so  intense  as  we  are  led  to  suppose,  or 
else  they  shortly  ceased.  Prelates,  the  lower  clergy,  the  nobles  and 
magistrates  of  the  Christians  used  voluntarily  to  recur  to  the  Saracen 
tribunals  to  protest  against  this  fervour  or  zeal,  which  accused  of  cruelty 
the  lords  of  Spain,  because  they  would  not  allow  that  the  conquered 
should  insult  their  belief  in  the  market-places  and  within  their  own 
temples.  This  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  greater  number  of 
Christians  was  sensible,  judged  humanly,  and  was  calculated  to  produce 
on  the  spirit  of  Mohammed  a  good  effect,  because,  having  expelled  from 
the  palaces  the  Christian  Mosarabes,  and  deprived  those  who  were 
knights  of  their  stipends,  he  sent  for  them  a  few  years  after  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  or  to  employ  them  in  his  private  service,  without 
regard  to  their  religious  opinions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  this 
repression  had  contained  the  more  turbulent  in  their  exaggerated  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  Evangelical  truths  and  the  confutation  of  Islamism. 
About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  during  the  government  of  the 
celebrated  Abdu-r-rahman  III.,  the  Mosarabes  had  generally  adopted 
more  moderate  ideas,  or  rather  less  warm  ones,  and  lived  in  sufficiently 
peaceful  relations  with  their  coimtrymen  of  diverse  origin  and  faith. 

Therefore  the  population  of  Hispano-Gfothic  origin,  which  continued 
to  inhabit  the  provinces  of  AndaJus,  or  Spcmia^  as  was  generally 
designated  by  Christians  the  territories  of  the  empire  of  Cordova, 
far  from  diminishing,  was  likely  to  increase  in  the  succession  of  two  or 
three  centuries,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  development  of 
the  human  species,  by  the  side  of  the  colonies  of  Asiatic  and  African 
origin  which  the  invasion  and  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens  had  brought 
from  beyond  the  strait,  and  had  progressively  accumulated  in  Spain.  It 
18  to  the  association  of  these  two  elements  that  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  satisfactorily  why  in  the  course  of  the  protracted  and  desolating 
wars  with  the  monarchy  of  Asturias,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
States  which  were  successively  established  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
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Peninsula,  she  did  not  become  changed  into  a  wHd  desert.  In  truth, 
the  Moearabes,  in  the  midst  of  invasions,  changes  repeated  over  and 
over  again  of  dominion,  of  breaches  and  raids,  were  those  who 
necessarily  suffered  less  in  these  violent  political  transitions  and  in 
these  repeated  devastations.  In  towns  peculiarly  situated  along  the 
changing  frontiers  of  the  two  races,  where  it  was  not  unusual  within 
the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  to  be  under  the  yoke  of  Spanish  Caliphs 
or  of  the  Leonese  Kings,  the  Mosarabes,  in  their  dual  social  character, 
could  easUy  accommodate  themselves  to  each  of  these  dominions.  The 
Saracens  spoke  the  same  language,  wore  the  same  dress,  and  were 
similar  in  customs,  and  even  in  family  relations.  On  the  other  hand, 
between  the  Leonese  and  the  Mosarabes  there  existed  identity  of  origin 
and  religion,  community  of  laws  regulating  the  civil  rights  and  dues, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  Hving  traditions  of  the  glories  of  the  Gothic  father- 
land. Thus,  if  it  was  easy  to  the  Mosarabes  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  one  or  other  seigniority,  it  behoved  the  warriors,  whether  of  Islam 
or  of  the  Gospel,  to  respect  the  honour  and  property  of  those  whom 
they  could  never  hold  as  actual  enemies. 

The  primitive  monarchy  of  Oviedo,  which  had  commenced  by  a  few 
exiles,  who  were  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  were  compelled  to 
live  always  with  weapons  of  defence  in  their  hands,  and  as  a  consequence 
partaking  more  of  the  pastoral  than  the  agricultural  element,  and  its 
population  hidden,  so  to  say,  within  the  tangled  forests  of  the  Asturias, 
was  necessarily  weak  in  its  origin,  and  most  weak  in  relation  to  the 
Mosarabes.  Beduced  to  the  condition  of  warrior  savage  tribes,  their 
development  was  naturally  slow,  as  it  is  and  has  been  in  similar  tribes 
at  all  ages  and  in  all  climes.  But  assisted  by  prowess  and  fortune,  the 
Kings  of  Oviedo  gradually  widened  the  Hmits  of  their  dominions. 
Scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  Saracen  conquest,  Alfonso  I., 
taking  advantage  of  the  elements  of  reaction  collected  in  those  rough, 
wild  places,  sent  them  towards  the  south-east 'or  the  south-west,  to 
repulse  the  Saracen  forces  which  were  invading  the  province  now 
called  Old  Castillo,  and  along  Galida.  In  the  swift  narrative  of  these 
events  the  monuments  have  preserved  to  us  a  noteworthy  fact  While 
putting  to  the  sword  the  Mussalmans  who  were  unable  to  avoid  falling 
into  their  hands  by  flight,  the  Asturian  King  sent  all  the  Christian 
population  of  the  devastated  provinces  to  take  shelter  in  the  territories 
wherein  the  Yisigothic  independence  had  been  preserved.  This  fact, 
which  was  repeated  in  subsequent  raids,  explains  at  once  the  rapid 
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increase  of  the  monarchy  of  Oviedo,  and  the  insuperable  difficulties 
which  the  powerful  empire  of  Cordova  experienced  later  on  when 
endeavouring  to  effect  a  decisive  campaign  against  the  fierce  resistance 
offered  to  its  absolute  supremacy.  The  new  State,  while  it  became 
starengthened  by  the  artificial  development  of  the  population,  formed  a 
barrier  of  defence,  with  its  surroundings  of  waste  places.  But  these 
men,  who  came  more  or  less  willingly  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the 
Goths  of  Asturias,  had  lived  for  years  in  the  midst  of  the  Arabs,  had 
altered,  up  to  a  certain  point,  their  customs,  and  if  they  were  as  yet  only 
imperfect  Mosarahes,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  they  had  already 
experienced  the  influence  of  Saracen  civilisation,  which  had  commenced 
to  act  on  the  Asturian  monarchy  from  its  very  birth.  When  speaking 
of  Aurelius,  the  immediate  successor  of  Alfonso  I.,  contemporary 
historians  mention  a  wrestling  between  masters  and  servants,  a  strife  in 
which  the  latter,  who  had  momentarily  rebelled,  were  at  length  reduced 
to  their  former  servitude.  Who  could  these  servants  be  but  the 
numerous  colonists  of  territories  twenty  times  more  extensive  than  the 
rough  gravel  plains  of  the  Asturias,  constrained,  but  a  short  time 
previously,  to  live  subject  to  an  unbridled  soldiery  ?  The  existence  of 
men  of  the  lower  classes  among  the  exiles  of  Asturias,  and  in  such 
numbers  that  they  were  able  to  effect  a  revolution  against  the  warrior 
caste,  would  be  incomprehensible  unless  explained  by  the  forced 
migration  during  the  epoch  of  Alfonso  I. 

Notwithstanding  the  submission  of  the  colonists  brought  into  the 
Asturias,  the  few  historic  vestiges  which  remain  to  us  of  those  periods, 
respecting  the  two  following  reigns  of  Silo  and  of  Mauregato,  reveal 
a  preponderance  of  the  Mosarbe  element.  The  Monk  of  Albaida  teUs 
us  that  Silo  was  at  peace  with  the  Saracens  on  account  of  his  mother. 
What  does  this  indicate  but  that^he  mother  of  Silo  was  an  Arab,  and 
his  father  probably  one  of  those  nobles  who,  though  subject  to  the 
Mussalman  dominion,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of 
the  conquerors — ^unions  of  which  we  have  many  examples,  principally 
in  the  memorials  of  Eulogiof  The  Bishop  of  Salamanca  informs  us 
that  Maur^ato  was  the  son  of  Alfonso  I.  by  a  servant.  By  fraudu- 
lently depriving  his  nephew  Alfonso,  elected  King  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Goths,  he  took  possession  of  the  crown.  The  elevation  of  Mauregato,  who 
mm  the  son  of  a  servant-woman,  expelling  the  one  chosen  by  the  noble 
racoefisors  of  the  followers  of  Pelagic,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  with 
the  Saracens,  fully  offers,  in  our  opinion,  another  evident  sign  that  the 
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colonists  were  in  preponderance  once  again  among  the  warrior  cbus. 
By  the  death  of  Mauregato,  it  appears,  the  latter  recovered  their 
supremacy  in  the  election  of  Bermudo,  who  quickly  forsakes  the  throne 
in  'favour  of  the  youthful  Alf onso,  the  elected  of  the  Counts  of  Gothic 
rulers  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  violent  reaction  against  the  Mussalman  con- 
quest triumphs  at  once,  because  the  social  element  which  represents  it 
again  predominates.  Alfonso  II.,  in  Oviedo,  founds  a  presentment 
of  the  Yisigothic  capital  of  Toledo,  and  restores  the  ancient  hierarchies 
of  the  Gourt  and  Church.     The  thought  of  the  first  exiles  of  the 

« 

Astmias,  vacillating  during  some  years,  becomes  fixed,  and  the  tendencies 
of  political  assimilation  with  the  Saracens,  brought  by  the  migrations 
of  the  Mosarabes,  grows  weaker,  until  they  disappear  altogether  during 
the  two  subsequent  centuries. 

One  of  the  events  which  characterises  not  only  the  importance  of 
the  Mosarabic  or  nearly  Mosarabic  population  of  the  new  monarchj 
of  Oveido,  but  likewise  the  close  relation  they  bore  to  the  Hispano- 
Goths,  who  continued  living  under  the  tolerant  dominion  of  the 
Ameers  and  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  is  the  introduction  of  the  heresj 
of  Felix  of  Urgel  among  the  Christians  of  Asturiaa.  A  venerable 
old  man,  Elipando,  the  Bishop  of  Toledo,  is  the  one  who  by  his 
influence  induced  many  to  adopt  the  errors  of  Felix;  and  to  him 
appealed  the  Asturian  priests  in  their  apologies  of  Cathdic  doctrine, 
and  it  is  against  him  that  they  combated.  The  history  of  this  heresy 
manifests  to  us  that  the  moral  action  of  the  prelates  residing  among 
the  Mussalmans  was  most  efficacious  in  regard  to  the  people  subject  to 
the  crown  of  Oviedo. 

We  shall  not,  however,  continue  our  investigations  further  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  for  the  reason  why  new  migrations  of 
Mosarbes  came  besides  the  first  and  most  notable  one  ordered  hy 
Alfonso  I.  This  research  belongs  to  the  historians  of  Leon  and 
Castillo,  and  one  most  interesting,  as  showing  many  events,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  social  order,  under  an  aspect  both  novel  and  exact.  To 
us  one  fact  suffices — ^the  rapidity  with  which  waste  places  became 
populated  that  Alfonso,  the  Catholic,  had  placed  between  his  States  and 
the  Mussalman  frontiers.  A  century  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  his 
death,  yet  Bamiro  I.  was  raising  an  army  in  Galicia  to  invade  A5tariaa, 
the  principal  province  of  the  monarchy,  which  had  revolted  against  him ; 
Ordono  was  repeopling  Leon,  Astorga,  Amaia,  and  Tuy;  whfle 
Alfonso  III.,  following  the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfather  hefoie 
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him,  was  widening  the  permanent  limits  of  his  own  States  as  far  as 
modem  BeirarAlta,  and,  as  it  were,  transporting  the  line  of  waste  land 
to  the  south  of  the  Herminian  Moimtains,  and  distributing  Christian 
dwellers  among  the  most  notable  cities  of  the  territories  of  Leon  and 
Astorga,  and  between  the  Minho  and  Mondego,  or  rebuilding  others  and 
expelling  the  Saracen  tribes.  On  comparing  the  extension  of  the 
monarchy  of  Oviedo  during  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  narrative  of  contemporary  monuments, 
with  what  we  find  had  been  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  ninth,  it  appears 
impossible  that  the  colonies  which  had  quitted  that  circumscribed  ex- 
tent oould  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to  repeople  these  vast  provinces, 
more  particularly  as  the  existence  of  these  cities  presupposes  a  rural 
population  around  them,  as  we  find  in  records  relating  to  Portugal  to 
have  been  the  case  since  the  last  epoch. 

Hence  it  must  be  admitted    that    on    beholding    the    A^turian 
monarchy,  which  at  first  was  disorderly  and  uncertain,  extending  and 
constituting  itself,  and  restoring  more  or  less  the  traditions  of  the 
Yisigothic  empire,  a  portion  of  the  Hispano-Gothic  race  which  had  bent 
to  the  foreign  yoke  came,  notwithstanding  Mussalman  tolerance,  to 
incorporate  themselves  into  a  society  which,  although  less  cultured, 
offered  them  greater  affinities.      The  nobility,  the  turbulent,  warlike 
spirits,  all  those  to  whom  love  of  property  or  especial  circumstances  did 
not  bind  theip  to  the  land  of  Spania,  had  a  powerful  incentive  for  pre- 
ferring to  live  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Kings  of  Oviedo.     This  incentive 
was  that  of  religion.     In  epochs  of  ardent  beliefs  tolerance  was  not 
sufficient  for  Christianity,  at  least  for  Christians  of  fervent  minds. 
These  needed  to  rule.    It  attributed  to  itself  the  right  to  cast  injiuy  and 
curses  on  the  memory  of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca.     The  desire  of  reprisals 
against  this  proceeding,  the  tyranny  or  individual  fanaticism  of  the 
Mussalman  chiefs,  was  frequently  manifested    in    these    imprudent 
demonstrations  of  some  Christians  to  persecute  them  without  distinction, 
and  to  satisfy  evil  passions.     Hence  the  natural  attraction  between 
men  of  the  same  faith  became  strengthened  by  religious  contentions, 
and  these,  again,  multiplied  its  effects  by  the  numerical  development  of 
Leonese  society. 

But  restricting  our  observations  on  the  elements  of  population  which 
originated  the  modem  Christian  States  from  whence  Portugal  became 
ooD^tuted,  we  shall  find  that  the  Mosarabe  element  acted  in  a  more 
difltinct  and  efficacious  manner  in  the  midst  of  her  other  elements. 
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Towards  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  century,  not  only  were  the  two 
modem  provinces  of  Minho  and  Tras-os-Montes  populated,  but  likewiae 
Beira-alta  afforded  the  Counts  large  forces  to  oppose  in  manifest 
rebellion  the  Leonese  troops,  led  personally  by  Sancho  I.,  conqueror  of 
Galicia,  a  province  which  also  rebelled.  We  know  for  certain  that  at 
the  commencement  of  this  same  century  the  diocese  of  Lamego  had 
become  sufficiently  populous  to  render  the  residence  of  a  bishop 
necessary  in  the  restored  See  where  already  Divine  worship  was  con- 
ducted by  a  numerous  staff  of  clergy.  Other  documents  of  that  epoch 
inform  us  that  the  territories  between  the  Minho  and  Douro,  and 
between  Douro  and  the  Mondego,  were  covered  with  churches,  residenoes, 
and  farmsteads,  and  this  population,  which  lived,  and  certainly  were  not 
bom,  on  the  land,  as  were  the  sons  of  Cadmus,  nor  were  they  limited 
to  the  offspring  of  the  few  fugitives  who  had  followed  Pelagic  to  the 
wilds  of  Covadonga. 

It  is  therefore  conjectiu^  that  since  the  time  of  Alfonso  I.,  in 
the  successive  entries  effected  within  Mussalman  territories,  partdculaily 
in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  II.,  who  advanced  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  where  he  sacked  Lisbon,  of  Alfonso  III.,  who  sped  victorious 
along  the  Gharb  of  Andalus,  and  in  that  of  Ordono  III.,  who  again 
invaded  it  up  to  Lisbon,  new  migrations  of  Mosarabes  proceeded, 
voluntarily  or  otherwise,  to  inhabit  the  districts  to  the  south  of  the 
Minho,  which,  by  degrees,  were  becoming  included  within  the  permanent 
frontiers  of  the  monarchies  of  Oviedo  and  Leon,  and  thus  they  gradually 
became  populated.  This  population  might,  perhaps,  include  some  of  the 
families  whom  Alfonso  I.  compelled  to  follow  him  to  the  Asturias,  and 
even  some  of  the  nobility,  but  the  greater  portion  were  desoendants  of 
the  independent  warriors  of  the  north ;  but  this  alone  could  not  oco- 
stitute  the  whole  population  existing  on  the  territories  between  the 
Minho  and  the  Douro,  and  to  the  south  of  this  river,  towards  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century.  And  in  proportion  as  the  conquests  of  the  ChiistiaDS 
became  more  rapidly  extended  towards  the  south,  the  progressive  pre- 
dominance of  the  Mosarabic  element  over  the  Leonese  becomes  af^parent 
and  proved  by  facts  later  on. 

The  invasions  of  Abnansor  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  oentnty  oonJd 
not  greatly  alter  the  position  of  the  Christian  population  in  our  modem 
territories  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Douro.  When  Coimbra  was 
retaken  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  frontiers  of  Galicia  reduced  to  the 
line  of  this  river,  the  inhabitants  of   Beira  became  subject  to  the 
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dominion  of  Cordova,  but  were  not  exterminated.  The  celebrated 
Hadjib  had  friends  among  the  Christian  Counts  of  the  southern 
profvinoes  of  Leon,  and  even  among  the  most  influential  personages  of 
Galida ;  and  even  when  Arab  writers  do  not  afford  positive  information 
that  he  respected  the  liberty  and  the  properties  subject  to  the  allies,  the 
character  of  the  Hadjib  would  offer  us  the  assurance  that  his  triumphs, 
deadly  for  the  Leonese  warriors,  yet  would  not  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
rural  pupulation — ^that  is  to  say,  the  greater  nimiber — ^because  we  have 
impartial  testimonies  of  the  moderation  and  justice  of  the  Hadjib. 
Besides  which,  he  was  well  aware  that  the  extermination  of  the  laborious 
and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  reconquered  provinces  would  only 
revolve  to  his  own  damage,  independently  that  this  proceeding  would 
belie  all  the  traditions  of  policy  followed  constantly  in  Spain  by  the 
Mnssalman  princes. 

It  behoves  us,  however,  to  give  the  true  value  to  the  general  ex- 
pressions of  ancient  historians  when  they  depict  to  us  the  destruction 
and  rain  of  the  territories  which  later  on  constituted  our  monarchy 
daring  the  campaigns  of  the  celebrated  minister  of  Hixam.    For  this  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  working  man  or  servant,  or  even, 
peschance,  the  simple  tributaiy,  did  not  claim  a  greater  consideration 
than  a  beast  of  burden,  or,  perchance,  a  property  of  value.     And  if  we 
picture  in  oar  minds  the  continual  anxieties  of  his  life,  the  precarious 
existence  he  led  in  the  open  places,  and  the  almost  exclusive  importance 
which,  for  this  reason,  the  cities  and  strongholds,  encircled  by  rampart 
walls  and  garrisoned  with  soldiers  and  knights,  possessed,  wherein  all 
means  of  defence  were  concentrated,  ieuid  where  in  times  of  danger  the 
nobles  and  well-to-do  classes  used  to  place  for  safety  all  their  goods, 
wives  and  children,  and  sacred  vessels — ^in  a  word,  how  different  the  civU 
life  of  those  epochs  was  to  our  own — ^we  shall  then  comprehend  why  the 
chroniclers,  when  beholding  under  subjection  the  great  towns  of  a  dis- 
trict, the  castles  reduced  to^ruins,  their  defenders  dead  or  captive, 
described  the  territory  as  reduced  to  a  waste.     But  we  must  not  con- 
dade  from  this  picture  that  the  invading  troops,  obliged  to  preserve 
themselves  vigilant  in  order  to  put  down  resistance,  and  when  victorious 
to  continue  their  march,  or,  again,  when  repelled  to  retire  without  being 
annihilated,  should  spread  themselves  along  the  country  to  devastate 
and  carry  captive  a  population  which  numbered  twenty  or  thirty  times 
over  that  of  the  army,  or  put  to  the  sword  peacefully  disposed  men 
whom  they  would  need  to  substitute  when  they  should  re-establish  their 
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dominion.  Even  supposing  the  Mussalmans  to  be  furious  enough  to 
commit  these  useless  devastations,  reasons  of  oonveniencey  and  even  the 
impossibility  of  effecting  this  in  the  absolute  manner  we  find  described  in 
these  monuments,  would  compel  us  to  understand  these  expressions  in 
•  a  restricted  sense,  and  as  referring  specially  to  important  cafltles  and 
fortified  towns.  Positive  facts  confirm  what  reason  dictates.  It 
suffices  to  examine  attentively  the  narratives  of  ancient  chronicles  to 
find  in  a  certain  sense  the  reverse  of  these  same  scenes  of  desolation 
which  they  so  frequently  offer  us.  The  Monk  of  Silos,  for  instance, 
when  asseverating  that  the  Had  jib  had  devastated  the  cities  and  castles, 
and  depopulated  all  the  coimtry  up  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  on  the  west 
of  Spain,  reminds  us  that,  after  his  devastations,  Almansor  rendered 
tributary  all  the  territories  he  had  subjected.  The  chronicler  was  well 
aware  that  waste  places  were  not  rendered  tributary,  but  in  the  first 
phrase  he  means  the  dtiea  and  the  ruined  castles,  and  their  defenders 
slain,  fugitive,  or  captive,  forgetting  the  labouring  daases  and  the 
villager.  Then  looking  to  the  tributes  which  were  coming  in  to  fill  the 
coffers  of  the  Mussahnan  conquerors,  this  good  monk  discovers  that  the 
servants  and  tributaries  continue  to  exist  in  those  tracts  of  land  which 
a  short  time  before  he  had  depicted  as  deserts. 

It  is  certain  that  at  times  contemporary  documents  repeat  the 
phrases  of  the  chronicles  which  are  more  or  less  inexact,  but  it  is  from 
their  character,  their  object,  and  from  its  own  existence  that  the  true 
state  of  the  country,  relatively  to  the  population,  may  be  deduced.    At 
the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  the  extreme  western  frontier 
of  Gkilicia  had,  it  appears,  become  extended  to  the  south  of  the  Douro^ 
near  its  mouth  along  the  sea-shore,  to  beyond  the  Youga  j  but  following 
the  course  of  that  river  to  the  east,  the  Saracens  had  possession  of  the 
Cafitles  of  Lamego,  Tarouca,  S.  Martinho  de  Mouros,  and  others,  and 
consequently  they  retained  the  seigniority  of  the  eastern  territories  of 
Beira-Alta,  and  perchance  up  to  Pavia.    From  the  Mondego  to  the 
Youga  the  conquests  of  Almansor  had    taken  a  firm  dominion,  and 
held  the  military  strongholds  of  Yiseu,  Seia,  Ooimbra,  and  other  towns 
and  castles  defended  by  Mussalman  garrisons,  and  only  submitted  or 
became  reduced  towards  the  middle  of  the  century  by  Ferdinand  the 
Great.     It  was  through  these  districts  that  the  army  of  the  Hadjib  had 
passed  in  its  march  to  Galicia,  and  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dooro 
that  the  fleet  met  him  with  troops  and  provisions  from  Al^^ftce^  do  SaL 
The  ancient  Oporto,  situated  on  the  left  margin  of  the  river,  was 
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neoeasarQ  J  taken  or  destroyed,  and  later  on  reconquered  or  rebuilt  by 
the  Leonese,  otherwise  it  would  be  incomprehensible  the  dominion  of 
the  latter  along  the  maritime  shore.  During  the  reign  of  Alfonso  Y. 
(999 — 1028)  vestiges  appear  of  the  first  attempts  to  recover  Beira  from 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  when  the  prince  died  from  an  arrow  shot  at 
him  daring  the  siege  of  Yiseu.  In  the  time  of  his  successor,  Bermudo 
III.,  similar  attempts  were  continued,  until  Ferdinand  I.  drives  the 
Musaalman  warriors  to  the  south  of  the  Mondego,  and  establishes  this 
river  the  boundary  of  the  monarchy  on  the  side  of  Portugal.  In  all 
these  invasions  and  repulses,  with  their  combats  lasting  half  a  century,  in 
the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  cities  and  fortresses,  who  would  not 
imagine  when  reading  the  generic  phrases  of  chronicles  and  of  documents 
wherein  they  constantly  assert  the  destruction  of  places,  that  these 
villages  and  destroyed  residences,  of  uncultivated  fields,  of  death  and 
solitude  extended  on  all  sides  from  the  Minho  up  to  the  Mondego  ? 
Tet  of  this  same  half -century,  so  turbulent,  so  steeped  in  blood,  there 
remain  original  contracts,  .which  prove  the  existence  of  villages  and 
granges  of  an  agricultural  population,  of  wealthy  landed  proprietors,  of 
mofiafftftriftft  and  churcbes ;  in  a  word,  of  all  that  constitutes  a  country 
more  or  less  populated  in  an  ordinary  situation,  not  only  on  the  tract  of 
land  between  the  Minho  and  the  Douro,  but  also  along  the  districts  of 
Beira- Alta,  the  theatre  of  wars  which  lasted  almost  without  inter- 
miasicni  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  HxBpano-Grothic  race  accepted  the  fact  of  the  Arab  conquest,  and 
under  the  tolerant  shadow  of  the  Moslem  princes  formed  with  the  con- 
querors a  political  society  which,  if  not  compact,  at  least  was  united 
by  common  ties,  even  of  blood — ^ties  which  in  course  of  time  becam 
closer,  and  tended  to  become  still  more  so,  had  not  the  diversity  of  creed 
placed  insuperable  barriers.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  monarchy  of 
Asturias,  which  was  small  and  weak  at  first,  rapidly  increases  in  popular 
tknif  due  to  the  forced  or  voluntary  migration  of  the  Mosarabes ;  the 
tenitoiries  to  the  south  of  the  Minho  and  the  north  of  the  Mondego 
become  likewise  repeopled  and  widened  by  the  races  coming  down  from 
Oviedo  and  Gklida  to  the  south,  independent  of  the  continual  influx  of 
Mosarabes.  Hence  in  Beira  the  Mosarabic  influence  laid  its  character- 
istic mark  more  deeply  on  the  population  than  to  the  north  of  the  Douro, 
and  here  more  so  than  in  modem  Galicia,  a  fact  which  no  doubt  helped 
to  eonaolidate  more  permanently  the  Saracen  dominion  in  the  districts 
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lying  between  that  river  and  the  Mondego  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century — a  domination  which  was  prolonged  for  sixty  yeatB. 

These  facts  of  the  social  order,  which  are  deduced  from  the  poHtical 
wrestling  which  took  place  in  the  Peninsula  between  the  Arab  conquest 
and  the  Neo-Gothic  reaction,  are  confirmed  by  documents.  Excepting 
their  creed  and  the  rules  of  the  ancient  Yisigothic  civil  laws,  they  had 
adopted  in  all  external  forms  the  Saracen  ways  of  life,  their  language, 
dress,  intellectual  culture,  and  Arab  arts  and  industry.  When  the 
Leonese  received  them  as  subjects,  the  Mosarabes  did  not  suddenly 
abandon  their  habits  of  superior  civilisation,  perhaps  never  any  great 
portion  of  their  customs,  rather  on  the  contrary  they  introduced  them 
into  the  Asturian-Leonese  society. 

The  Hispano-Gothic  subjects  of  the  Saracen  princes  had  preserved 
among  themselves  social  hierarchies,  wealth,  liberty  of  worship,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  a  numerous  clergy.  We  see  that  in  the  ninth  century 
Arabic  was  the  polite  language  of  the  cultured  classes,  among  the  con- 
quered and  even  of  ecclesiastics,  while  it  was  rare  to  find  any  one  writ- 
ing Latin  tolerably.  The  imitation  of  all  Saracen  customs  became  so 
common  that  the  Mosarabes  even  practised  circumcision  in  the  tenth 
century.  Sesnando,  the  district  Count  of  Ooimbra,  after  the  reduction 
of  the  city  by  Ferdinand  the  Great,  and  in  the  events  of  his  youth,  the 
circumstances  of  which  raised  him  to  that  important  charge,  the  way  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself,  and  even  the  style  of  his  decrees,  are  the 
personification  of  Mosarabism.  The  Monk  of  Silos,  and  with  him  Lucas 
de  Tuy,  teU  us  that  Sesnando,  taken  captive  from  Portugal  by  Abed-al- 
Motadhed  Ibn-Abed,  King  of  Seville,  distinguished  hiwigftlf  by  his 
talents,  while  the  important  services  rendered  to  the  Mussalman  prince 
enabled  him  to  become  his  principal  minister,  and  when,  later  on,  he 
forsook  Abed  and  passed  on  to  the  party  of  Ferdinand  I.,  he  received 
from  him  the  government  of  the  newly  conquered  territories,  and 
became  the  terror  of  the  Saracens.  In  our  opinion,  the  name  of  the 
father  of  Sesnando  (David),  and  his  being  a  member  of  a  family  of 
Coimbra  who  held  landed  property  in  its  neighbourhood,  ruled  by 
the  Mussalmans  since  the  end  of  the  preceding  century,  and  the 
singular  fact  that  from  the  position  of  a  slave  he  rose  in  a  few  years 
to  the  highest  offices,  convinces  us  that  he  was  a  Mosarabe,  and  that  the 
Monk  of  Silos,  by  making  out  that  Sesnando  was  a  captive,  wished  to 
disguise  his  odious  behaviour  to  the  Sevillian  prince,  who  had  exalted 
him  to  the  post  of  first  Wazir;  which  is  improbable,  unless  we  advance 
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that  Seenandoy  at  least  in  appearance,  laid  aedde  his  religion.  However, 
it  appears  that  the  Wazir  of  Abed-al-Motadhed,  after  contributing  to 
reduce  Beira,  was  proposed  the  administration  of  Coimbra,  and  laboured 
to  surround  himself  with  Mosarabes.  One  of  these  was  Patemo,  the 
Bishop  of  Tortosa,  who,  coming  to  Zaragoza  in  1064  or  1065  as 
ambaasador  of  the  Beni-Huds,  met  Ferdinand  I.  at  Santiago,  and  on 
being  besought  by  Sesnando,  who  followed  the  King  of  Leon,  to  rule 
the  diocesan  See  of  Coimbra,  promised  to  do  so,  but  which  he  did  not  do 
mitil  the  time  of  Alfonso  YI.,  at  the  conjuncture  when  Sesnando,  like- 
wiBe  ambassador  for  this  prince  in  Zaragoza,  bade  the  prelate  of  Tortosa 
fulfil  his  former  promise.  We  also  know  that  the  Count  of  Coimbra 
received  joyfully  in  the  restored  town  such  Christians  as,  forsaking 
the  Lmd  of  mfidels,  came  to  Uve  in  territories  under  him,  and  gave  them 
fiscal  properties,  and  behaved  otherwise  in  a  Hberal  manner.  These 
favours  were  written  by  notaries,  who  were  evidently  Mosarabes, 
because  if  in  them  appear  barbarous  Latin  vocabularies,  the  phraseology 
and  style  reveal  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  forms  and  elegancies  of  the 
Arabs.  Finally,  Sesnando,  when  adopting  the  Leonese  titles  of  Count 
and  Consul,  did  not  altogether  forsake  that  of  Wastry  which  was 
genendly  in  use,  and  deaignated  the  appointment  he  held  in  SeviUe,  a 
title  which  his  inunediate  magistrates,  probably  Mosarabes  like  himself 
also  adopted,  since  this  title  was  not  used  or  understood  to  mean  the 
governor  of  a  district  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Leon  either  before  or 
after  this  epoch. 

In  this  way  do  we  find  that  various  events  had  coincided  at  the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  to  strongly  activate  the  increase  of 
the  race  of  Mosarabes  in  the  population  of  the  provinces  which  soon  • 
after  were  to  become  the  nucleus  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy.     But 
this   action  did  not  end  here.     Successively  new  families   and  fresh 
Mosarabic  groups,  withdrawing,  whether  forcibly  or  voluntarily,  from 
the    Mussalman  society,  came  to  associate  themselves  in  these  parts 
to  the  Leonese  society.      In  the  charter  issued  from  Toledo  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Santarem,  two  years  after   the  first  conquest  (1095), 
Alfonso  VI.  declares  that,  on  the  occasion  of  its  submission,  he  had 
pftMnised  to  the  resident  Christians  to  grant  them   exceptions  and 
privileges.      Notwithstanding   the    progressive    enlargement    of    the 
L»>nese  States,  and  the  wars  and  civil  tumults  which  perturbed  the 
Ameerahipe   into  which   the   empire  of   Cordova  was  dismembered, 
there  were  many  Mosarabes  who  could  not  resolve  upon  forsaking  the 
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society  of  the  Mussalmans  in  the  places  adjacent  to  the  territories 
where  the  triumphant  Cross  ruled.  And,  in  effect,  more  than  a  centuiy 
later,  when  the  independence  of  Portugal  had  been  established,  and 
the  victorious  arms  of  Alfonso  Henry  carried  terror  and  desoktian 
beyond  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana,  among  the  numerous  cap- 
tives which  he  and  his  knights  carried  away  from  the  frequent 
algaraa  in  the  Mussalman  territories  were  hordes  of  Mosarabes — ^farced 
migrations,  which  contemporary  writers  describe  to  us  as  proceeding 
from  a  generous  act  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  who  by  this  means 
liberated  his  fellow-brothers  in  creed  from  the  yoke  of  the  Infidels. 

The  definite  result  of  all  thefacts  which  we  have  thus  gathered  togeth^ 
is  that  the  preponderance  of  the  Mosarabic  element  at  the  oonmienoe- 
ment  of  the  monarchy  was  great  among  the  inferior  classes,  while 
among  the  nobility  evidently  excelled  the  race  Asturian-Leonese,  be- 
cause the  descendants  of  the  followers  of  Pelagic,  bom  amid  the  roar 
of  warfare,  educated  for  a  life  of  combats,  aliens  to  the  arts  of  civili- 
sation,  and  constrained  to  seek  protection  solely  by  the  aid  of  the 
sword,  constituted  warrior  lineages  synonymous  with  the  noble  State 
which  was  formed  by  reaction  and  by  conquests.  Many  powerful  and 
illustrious  families  of  the  Mosarabes  came,  in  truth,  to  aBsodate  them- 
selves, whether  by  changes  in  the  districts  wherein  they  lived  or  volun- 
tarily, to  the  families  who  had  preserved  the  traditions  of  indepen- 
dence j  and  although  the  military  spirit  was  less  strong  in  them,  they 
had  the  moral  superiority  of  never  having  bent  to  foreign  dominion. 
Besides  this,  the  Mosarabe  knights,  as  we  have  seen,  were  admitted 
into  the  Saracen  army,  falling  prisoners  to  their  own  co  religionists, 
poor  and  unknown  among  them,  usually  changed  condition  and  fortune 
by  incorporation  with  the  soldiery,  and  happy  that  they  did  not  remain 
to  be  bound  to  the  Arab  slaves  whose  position  was  worse  than  that  of 
retainers  or  of  servants  by  birth. 

To  these  important  elements  of  the  primitive  population  of  Portugal 
must  be  added  others  which,  in  part,  were  already  imited  to  them  or 
became  so  later  on ;  and  although  only  accessories  to  the  greater  bulk  of 
the  Mosarabe-Leonese  population,  yet  they  influenced  the  development  of 
the  new  society.  We  refer  to  the  Moors  or  Saracens,  the  Jews,  and  the 
foreign  colonies  which  came  from  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Three  distinct 
groups  in  origin,  laws,  and  customs,  who,  in  part,  continued  to  subsist 
without  becoming  intermixed,  while  the  Leonese  and  the  Mosarabes 
were  hardly  distinguishable  by  their  customs,  soon  became  incorporated 
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into  a  whole,  since  they  were  already,  strictly  speaking,  by  community 
of  origin,  civil  laws,  and  religion 

The  Saracens  who  destroyed  the  Yisigothic  empire  did  not  consti- 
tute one  only  people  :  they  were  an  assemblage  of  diverse  peoples,  who 
had  embraced  or  were  gradually  embracing  Islamism.  The  army  of 
Tank,  which  on  the  Guadalete  ended  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  was 
composed  in  a  great  measure  of  Berbers,  since  the  rest  were  a  mere 
handful  of  Arabs,  and  the  Mussalman  troops  which  came  successively 
to  the  Peninsula,  and  the  colonies  who  followed  them,  were  a  mixture 
of  men  who,  during  the  seventh  century,  had  become  incorporated  with 
the  religious  society  founded  by  Mohan^ed.  To  the  Arabs  proper  of  the 
Yemen  were  associated  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  inhabitants  of 
PUeetine — ^in  a  word,  men  from  all  the  various  regions  which  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Prophet.  This  fact  was  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  for  the  continual  civil  discords  of  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  and  which  more  greatly  contributed  to  weaken  them,  and  thus 
facilitated  the  progress  of  the  monarchy  of  Asturias.  The  variety  of 
Mussalman  colonies  that  already  existed  in  the  Peninsula  ere  thirty 
years  had  barely  elapsed  after  the  conquest,  the  wrestling  for  predomi- 
nance among  them,  which  almost  exclusively  constitutes  the  history  of 
that  epoch,  compelled  the  Ameer  Abul-Khatar  to  divide  these  diverse 
people  among  the  Yisigothic  provinces.  To  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs 
fell  the  south  of  modem  Portugal,  the  districts  of  Lisbon,  Beja,  and 
Faro,  and  a  portion  of  Murcia  ;  to  the  Emessenos,  Seville,  Niebla,  with 
their  territories;  those  from  Palestine  dwelt  in  the  territories  of 
Sidonia  and  Algesiras,  and  so  on.  But  the  mutual  opposition  of  these 
different  colonies  was  never  so  deeply  characterised  nor  so  important 
as  that  of  the  colonies  of  the  Moghreb  or  the  Berber  race  against  these 
Rame  rival  peoples.  Malevolence,  whether  manifested  in  long,  sanguinary 
battles  between  the  Asiatic  and  African  tribes,  lasted  until  the  latter 
obtained  a  decisive  triumph— an  undoubted  triumph  even  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  Almoravides  and  the  Almohades,  tribes  purely 
African,  established  their  dominion  successively  in  Mussalman  Spain. 

Whether  theLeonese  rulers  frequently  took  advantage  of  the  enmities 
and  contentions  which  emulation  and  dislike  of  the  race  engendered 
among  the  sectaries  of  Islam,  to  liberate  the  land  of  their  forefathers 
from  the  foreign  yoke,  or  whether  they  often  intervened  in  favoiu*  of 
either  side,  their  view  was  none  else  than  to  curtail  their  dominion,  by 
destroying  or  repulsing  them  until  they  should  drive  them  beyond  the 
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sea,  or  subjugating  them  to  the  Christian  yoke.  Up  to  the  eleYenth 
century  the  result  of  the  victories  and  conquests  of  the  suooessors  of 
Felagio  was,  as  a  rule,  the  extermination  or  captivity  of  the  conquered 
in  its  most  absolute  form.  The  idea  of  tolerance,  the  policy  of  con- 
verting enemies  into  subjects,  and  of  incorporating  them  into  the 
masses  as  free  individuals  and  colonists  even  in  a  state  of  servitude,  was 
unknown.  Inoffensive  men  and  women,  captive  children  and  the  aged 
taken  during  the  raids  and  algaraa  were  considered  beneath  the  human 
species;  they  were  spoils  of  victory,  as  household  chattels,  goods,  or 
animals,  and  became  divided  among  the  soldieiy,  exchanged,  sold,  be- 
queathed, or  bestowed  on  the  churches  and  monafiteries.  Such  was  the 
fate  generally  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  city,  castle,  or  Mussalman 
alccuria  which  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  Christian  adversaries 
until  the  reign  of  Alfonso  YI. — a  fate,  however,  which  was  less  hard 
than  that  of  captive  warriors,  placed  in  irons  if  not  redeemed  by  large 
sums  or  not  exchanged  for  Christian  prisoners.  The  conquests  of 
Alfonso  YI.  partake  of  a  different  character.  Odiunos  had  gradually 
grown  weaker,  while  relations  had  become  more  frequent  between  the  two 
societies.  Alfonso  himself  found  hospitality  among  the  Saracens  when 
he  was  unfortunate,  and  learnt  to  value  them  better.  Since  that  epoch, 
the  MussaJmans  who  had  submitted  were  not  deprived  of  liberty ;  thev 
became  subjects  of  the  Leonese  crown,  and  the  tolerant  policy  which 
princes  and  Ameers,  and  later  on  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  had  pursued 
was  finally  adopted  by  their  enemies.  The  conquest  of  Toledo  offers  us 
a  memorable  proof  of  this  change,  and  in  the  following  century,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  thirteenth,  we  find  this  idea  and  change  predomi- 
nating in  Portugal  after  it  was  constituted  as  an  independent  State. 
The  position  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens  who  hved  in  the  midst  of  the 
Christian  society  we  shall  explain  in  another  part  of  our  work,  under 
the  double  aspect  which  this  portion  of  the  population,  divided  into 
bondsmen  and  free,  offers  us.  Here  we  consider  the  individuals  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  race  solely  as  elements  of  population ;  therefore 
we  limit  our  observations  to  the  influence  which  they  exercised  on  its 
increase. 

During  the  first  epochs  of  Asturian  reaction,  contemporary  diron- 
icles,  or  those  nearest  those  times,  when  narrating  invasions  and 
victories,  do  not  speak  to  us  of  captives  nor  of  exchange  of  prisoners. 
In  the  destruction  of  the  troops  of  Munuza  by  Pelagio,  Sebastian  ol 
Salamanca  tells  us  that  all  were  put  to  the  sword ;  not  a  single  Saracen 
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remained  within  the  defiles  of  the  Serras  of  Asturias.  The  same 
83rstem  was  adopted  hj  Alfonso  I.  in  his  invasions:  the  Christians 
(nearly  Mosarabes)  he  would  bring  to  Oviedo,  but  the  Mussalmans  he 
slew.  In  the  battle  of  Ponthumioy  given  by  Froila,  his  son  and  suocee- 
sor,  Omar,  the  leader  of  the  enem3r's  army,  was  put  to  death  after  being 
taken  prisoner.  Alfonso  II.,  having  sheltered  in  Galicia  a  rebel  Wali 
of  the  Caliph  of  Cordova,  soon  found  a  motive  or  pretext  for  destroying 
him  and  all  the  Mussalmans  who  had  followed  him.  But  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century  this  ferocious  system  appears  to  have 
become  modified.  Bespecting  the  taking  of  Albaida  by  Ordonho  I.,  the 
chronicler  confines  himself  to  vaguely  affirming  that  the  defenders  of  the 
city  were  put  to  the  sword;  and  when  speaking  of  the  conquest  of  Sala- 
manca by  the  same  prince,  he  expressly  says  that  he  ordered  all  warriors 
to  be  slain,  but  took  captive  the  inoffensive  inhabitants,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  later  on  put  them  up  for  sale.  This  procedure,  less 
barbarous,  continued  to  be  adopted,  and  even  became  modified.  The 
Wall  Abu-Walid,  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  Alfonso  III.,  was  liberated 
by  a  ransom  of  a  hundred  thousand  aoldos,  and  the  defenders  of 
the  Castle  of  Quinicia  Lubel  scarcely  one-half  were  sacrificed.  The 
barbarous  eulogiums  of  the  chronicler  Sampiro  to  Garcia,'son  of  Alfonso 
III.,  are  reduced  to  summing  up  the  desolations  and  conflagrations  with 
which  he  scourged  the  Saracen  territories  and  the  taking  of  a  great 
number  of  captives.  Ramiro  II.,  in  the  battle  of  Oxoma,  took  many 
prisoners,  and  from  the  taking  of  Talavera  he  brought  seven  thousand 
slaves.  Lastly,  in  the  invasion  of  Ferdinand  the  Great  on  the  side  of 
Portugal,  the  Moorish  captives  in  Seia  were  divided  between  the  King 
and  the  soldiers.  In  Yiseu,  where  the  Leonese  prince  avenged  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  Alfonso  Y .,  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  compared 
with  the  sanguinary  traditions  of  his  race,  might  well  be  qualified  as 
moderate,  because  he  contented  himself  with  mutilating  the  hands  of  the 
archer  who  slew  Alfonso  Y.,  and  distributing  the  other  captives  among 
his  soldiers.  The  Moors  of  Lamego,  who  had  escaped  at  the  first 
aastfulty  were  loaded  with  chains,  and  sent  to  work  in  the  construction 
of  the  sacred  buildings  which  were  erected  in  various  parts.  Lastly,  the 
dweUers  of  Coimbra,  when  they  delivered  themselves  up  at  discretion, 
found  in  the  conqueror  a  more  generous  proceeding.  The  monarch 
merely  expelled  them  from  that  territory,  ordering  all  the  infidels  to 
pass  beyond  the  Mondego. 

The  influence  of  the  Saracen  element  must  have  been  small  in  the 
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population  of  the  Leonese  States  until  this  epoch.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious.  These  groups  of  captives,  composed  mostly  of  the  aged, 
women,  and  children,  distributed  among  the  houses  of  the  knights, 
subject  to  all  manner  of  oppressions,  to  brutal  treatment,  far  from 
multiplying  by  the  ordinary  progress  of  population,  diminished,  unless 
their  ranks  were  reinforced  by  new  groups  of  hapless  ones  whom  the 
ferocity  of  their  masters,  misery,  and  sickness  continually  dismembered. 
The  history  of  the  negroes  of  Africa,  who  were  transported  to  America 
by  the  thousands  every  year,  yet  never  seemed  to  increase  over-much 
among  the  other  races,  as  it  might  seem  the  case,  in  the  course  of  three 
hundred  years,  enables  us  to  comprehend  how  small  was  the  result  of  this 
increase  of  people  of  Saracen  origin,  who  were  cast  amid  the  Neo-Gothic 
society  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  until  a  more  generoas 
and  wise  policy  was  adopted. 

As  we  affirmed,  this  policy  was  manifested  and  characterised  in  an 
evident  manner  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  VI.     This  extraordinaiy 
prince  had  learnt  during  days  of  misfortune  and  exile  to  contemn  the 
preoccupations,  the  odiums  and  vain  exclusiveness  which  small  intellects 
and  mean  hearts  associate  with  the  love  of  their  country.     He  felt  that 
Leon  was  a  semi- barbarous  country,  that  beyond  the  l^renees,  and 
particularly  beyond  the  Saracen  frontiers,  there  existed  a  more  ad- 
vanced civilisation — ^at  least,  the  acts  of  his  life  prove  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  this  fact.     It  was  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  YI.  that  the 
Frankish  clergy  came  to  influence  the  Leonese  clergy  with  their  ideas 
and  authority,  and  that  many  knights  and  lords  obtained  high  appoint- 
ments and  favour  at  the  Court.     It  was  also  at  that  epoch  that  the 
Mussalmans  inhabiting  the  towns  which  had  submitted  to  the  Christian 
King — ^that  King  who  had  even  taken  to  wife  an  infidel  woman — ^foond 
in  the  conquerors  tolerance,  protection,  and  civil  liberty.    The  concesdons 
made  to  the  Moors  of  Toledo,  by  which  they  were  allowed  to  hold 
property,  various  exemptions,  civil  rights,  and  freedom  of  wwship, 
proceeded   from  a  political    system  of  gentleness,  which    is  vividlj 
depicted  in  the  following  case.     Soon  after  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
Queen  Constancia  and  the  Archbishop  Bernard,  in  an  aoceaaon  of 
fanaticism,  ordered  the  principal  mosque,  which  had  been  reserved  for 
the  worship  of  Islam,  to  be  forcibly  occupied.     When  Alfonso  VT.,  i^ 
was  in  Sahagun,  was  informed  of  this,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  Toledo, 
and  declared,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  which  no  doubt  was  simulated,  that  he 
would  punish  his  wife  and  the  prelate  for  this  act  by  putting  them  to 
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death  by  fire.  The  offended  party,  believing  this  exaggerated  indigna- 
tion, implored  in  favour  of  the  culprits,  and  voluntarily  yielded  up 
their  right  of  restitution  and  vengeance.  As  was  natural,  Alfonso 
yielded  to  the  supplications  to  spare  their  lives,  and  the  mosque 
rcEmained  in  the  possession  of  the  despoUers,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  the 
prince,  who  thus  obtained  the  temple  without  losing  his  pledged 
honour.  This  sincere  effusion,  narrated  by  Kodrigo  Ximenes,  who 
tells  the  anecdote,  reveals  to  us  how  much  there  was  farcical  in  that 
otherwise  grave  scene.  The  conduct,  however,  of  Alfonso  VI.  proves 
that  he  fully  understood  the  advantage  of  persuading  the  Saracens  to 
submit  to  his  authority,  since  they  would  find  tolerance,  favour,  and 
loyalty. 

The  system  adopted  in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Visigothic  empire  waa  pursued  in  the  later  conquests  of  this  reign,  since 
we  find  memoirs  and  documents  to  that  effect.  In  Santarem,  for 
example,  reduced  in  1093,  is  seen  by  the  charter  of  the  Christians  that 
the  Saracens  had,  at  least  in  part,  continued  dwelling  there  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  King  or  of  his  officers.  When  Valencia 
submitted  to  the  celebrated  Cid  (1094),  the  Mussalman  inhabitants 
obtained  from  the  Christian  chieftain  equally  advantageous  conditions 
as  those  obtained  by  the  dwellers  of  Toledo.  When  Portugal  was 
separated  from  Leon,  and  continued  its  progressive  extension  by  con- 
quests along  the  south  of  Estremadura,  Alemtejo,  and  Algarve,  we 
notice  that  in  the  greater  number  of  the  important  and  most  populated 
places  the  Moors  continued  to  reside  free  who  had  accepted  by  treaties 
the  dominion  of  the  Nazarenes,  side  by  side  with  those  who,  more 
rebellious  or  less  f orfUnate,  had  escaped  death  in  the  combat  to  fall  into 
slavery.  Among  these  treaties,  from  whence  the  vanquished  derived 
advantageous  conditions,  one  of  the  first  and  most  notable  was  the 
charter  given  by  Alfonso  I.  to  the  Moors  of  Lisbon,  and  is  a  type  of 
others  which  were  given  during  the  same  reign  to  the  Moorish  inhabit- 
ants of  some  towns  beyond  the  Tagus,  and  which,  in  the  time  of 
Alfonso  III.,  were  promulgated,  almost  without  exception,  in  favour  of 
the  Saracens  who  still  resided  in  the  province  of  Algarve ;  meanwhile 
that  the  Kings  of  Leon  and  CastiUe  were  employing  similar  means  in 
the  provinces  newly  united  to  their  crowns,  in  order  to  moderate  oi 
altogether  annul  resistance,  and  also  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
subjects  by  the  Arab-African  race. 

Hence  from  the  eleventh  century  the  influence  of  the  Mussalman 
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races  in  the  progress  of  populating  Christian  Spain  acquires  an  historic 
value  which  hitherto  it  had  not  had.  In  Portugal,  constituted  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  the  two  forms  of  association  of  this  element — ^by  cap- 
tivity or  submission — ^march  together.  The  first  was  of  little  efficacy, 
but  not  so  the  second.  The  free  Moors  of  the  communes,  although 
subject  to  greater  taxes  than  the  Christian  subjects,  were  nevertheless 
protected  in  their  lives  and  property,  their  creed  and  liberty.  Hence 
the  Saracen  population  not  only  simply  maintained  themselves,  but  pros- 
pered in  a  proportionate  manner  to  the  increase  of  Christian  popula- 
tion. Moreover,  the  natural  ill-will  which  might  exist  between  two 
peoples  who  for  ages  disputed  the  dominion  of  the  soil  was  tempered 
by  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Mosarabic  families  which  preponderated 
in  those  places,  and  who,  if  their  origin  and  faith  differed  from  the 
Moors,  yet  were  linked  to  them  by  motives  of  good-will  and  sympathy. 
The  Jews,  like  the  Saracens,  were  scarcely  an  accessory  to  the  total 
of  the  population  of  Christian  Spain  at  the  epoch  of  the  individual 
existence  of  the  Portuguese  nation ;  but  the  form  and  conditions  of 
their  accession  were  diverse.  The  Hebrew  race  existed  in  the  Peninsula 
before  the  invasion  of  Tarik  and  Musa ;  it  existed  in  this  region,  as  in 
all  others  where  Christianity  was  dominant,  oppressed  and  vilified ;  but 
in  no  country  has  its  legislation,  whether  Boman  or  barbarian,  been 
more  inspired  by  such  persecuting  and  deeply  malevolent  tendencies 
against  the  Israelites  as  in  this  province  of  Europe  during  the  last 
epoch  of  the  dominion  of  the  Groths.  The  Yisigothic  code  of  laws, 
wherein  is  found  compiled  the  laws  of  the  various  reigns  respecting  the 
Jews,  is  a  model  of  ferocious  intolerance.  The  resolutions  of  the 
Councils  of  Toledo,  collected  together  in  a  great  part  in  that  code,  tend 
to  bringing  them  over  to  Christianity  by  all  means  without  becoming 
mixed  with  the  Hispano-Gothic  population,  or  else  to  exterminate  them 
legally  by  fire  and  sword.  The  particulars  of  this  legislation,  and  up  to 
what  point  its  influence  lasted  at  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy, 
will  be  considered  at  its  proper  time.  During  the  epoch  of  the  Muasal- 
man  conquest  it  had  produced  its  effect.  The  desire  to  cast  off  the 
hard  yoke  under  which  they  lived  induced  the  Jews  to  enlist  in  the 
Mussalman  party.  In  the  reign  of  Egica  (687 — 701)  they  already 
laboured  to  induce  the  Mussalmans  to  invade  Spain,  a  project  in  whicfa 
they  were  helped  by  their  co-religionists  of  Africa,  in  regard  to  whom 
the  chiefs  of  Islam  had  followed  the  invariable  system  of  leaving  at 
liberty  to  follow  their  creed  and  worsl^p  the  people  they  subjugated. 
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When  this  conspiracy  was  discovered  the  Hebrew  race  were  reduced  to 
slaveiy,  deprived  of  their  properties,  and  compelled  to  abandon  their 
own  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.     These  con- 
ditions, severe  to  the  verge  of  barbarism,  produced  what  all  violent 
persecutions  do.      When  favourable  circumstances  brought  about  the 
realisation  of  the  desires  of  the  proscribed  race,  the  Mussalman  invaders 
foand  in  them  ardent  and  loyal  aUies.     The  army  of  Tarik  in  a  great 
measure  was  composed  of  Barbary  Jews,  who  had  a  short  time  pre- 
viously embraced  Islamism,  perchance  only  in  a  simulated  manner,  in 
order  to  save  their  brethren.     This  was  another  motive  for  imiting 
them  to  the  conquerors.     Hence  we  see  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Saracens,  in 
order  not  to  further  curtaU  the  diminished  forces  with  which  they 
subjected  the  Peninsula,  used  to  deliver  up  the  guarding  and  defence 
of  the  cities  they  submitted  to  Hebrew  garrisons,  and  this  not  only 
proves  how  much   the   Jews  contributed  to  secure  the  Mussalman 
dominion,  but  also  how  largely  they  numbered  among  the  population. 
Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  Yisigothic  laws  newly  imposed 
within  the  monarchy  of  Oviedo  and  Leon,  those  which  affected  the 
Jews  became  modified  and  relaxed.     So  greatly  had  the  Jews  increased 
in  the  territories  of  the  Leonese  Kings  towards  the  eleventh  century 
that  severe  providences  were  taken  at  the  Council  of  Coian^a  (1050) 
respecting  their  intercourse  with  the  Christians.     The  code  of  Alfonso 
YI.,  which  regulated  the  manner  of  resolving  civil  and  criminal  con- 
tentions between  Christians  and  Jews,  are  nearly  alike  for  both  races, 
and  manifests  the  consideration   which  the  Hebrew  people  merited. 
In  effect,  when  municipalities  are  foimded  and  multiplied  we  find  the 
Jews  established  in  some  of  the  most  important  ones,  and,  moreover, 
protected  by  especial  privileges.     At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth 
century  they  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Burgos,  the 
capital  of  Castillo,  and  they  intervened  in  the  civil  wars  of  that  epoch. 
Records  still  exist  that  some  who  resided  in  Toledo  were  killed  in  a 
popular  mutiny  against  them,  a  mutiny  which  probably  arose  from 
their  perseverent  covetousness,  and  its  result,  wealth,  characteristics 
which  at  all  times  have  been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Jews.     A 
curious  circumstance,  which  shows  how  they  had  mingled  among  the 
Christians,  is  the  fact  of  whole  villages  or  towns  existing  composed  of 
Jews — a  fact  of  which  Portugal  offers  UB  an  example.    In  the  particular 
history  of  their  social  situation  during  the  periods  of  poUtical  events 
deixnribed  in  the  preceding  Books,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  the 
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great  importance  the  sectaries  of  the  law  of  Moses  acquired  among 
the  Portuguese. 

How,  then,  had  they  become  dispersed  along  the  territories  of  tbe 
Leonese  monarchy,  notwithstanding  •  the  severity  of  the  Yisigothic 
laws?  What  we  said  in  respect  of  the  Mosaxabes  and  the  Saracens 
enables  us  to  advance  the  reason,  although  documents  are  wanting  to 
prove  it  in  a  positive  manner.  In  the  social  confusion  consequent  on 
the  state  of  the  Peninsula  during  its  ages  of  reaction,  the  Jews  Hving 
under  the  Arab  dominion  followed  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  lands  of  Andaluz.  At  first  they  were  the  victims  of  the  inexoi^ 
able  sword  of  the  first  Asturian  conquerors  and  the  Leonese,  or  placed 
in  irons  and  subject  to  the  cruellest  slavery ;  later  on  they  participated 
with  the  Saracens  in  the  tolerant  system  which  had  been  adopted 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Relatively  to  these,  and  to 
the  Mosarabes  proper,  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  character  which 
has  always  distinguished  this  wandering,  persecuted  race — that  of  en- 
during suffering — ^and  the  singular  mixture  of  passive  contumacy  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  gifts  most  valuable  to  brave  the  stormy 
existence  of  those  times.  Obscure,  on  account  of  the  species  of  moral 
reprobation  which  hung  over  them,  and  loving  obscurity,  strangers  by 
origin  and  faith  to  both  contending  people,  and  solely  bent  on  aocomu- 
lating  wealth,  which  no  doubt  often  afforded  them  the  means  for  re- 
covering liberty,  saving  their  lives,  and  acquiring  powerful  protectors  for 
days  of  anguish  and  desolation,  although  this  very  wealth  miglit 
awaken  popular  envy  and  odium.  In  a  word,  the  history  of  the 
Jews  during  those  dark  ages  must  have  been,  in  their  principal  linea- 
ments, what  they  ever  were  in  all  countries  since  they  ceased  to  be  an 
independent  nation,  until  modem  times. 

It  remains  to  us  now  to  speak  of  the  men  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  for  reaction,  came  to  join  the  Leonese 
society.  The  denomination  of  Franks  {FrancCjy  too  vague  to  embrace 
the  population  of  France  and  of  a  part  of  ancient  Germany,  became 
more  vague  still  in  the  Peninsula,  because  it  was  indistinctly  given  to 
the  natives  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  During  barbarian 
ages,  when  warfare  constituted  the  rule  of  life,  and  in  which  rajnnd 
found  constantly  motives  or  pretexts  for  satisfying  its  thirst,  the 
spectacle  of  what  was  passing  in  Spain,  particularly  after  the  Leonese 
monarchy  had  become  so  powerful  that  she  advantageously  battled 
against  the  Saracen  dominion,  excited  warriors  or  ambitious  men  to 
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se^  f orttine  in  these  regions.  A  similar  fact  sjsT  that  which  impelled 
the  CrusadeSy  and  urged  thousands  of  men  to  proceed  to  Syria, 
naturally  induced  others  to  come  and  combat  with  the  Spanish  Mussal- 
mans.  Covetousness  and  bellicose  passions  were  likewise  concealed 
under  the  splendour  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Up  to  that  epoch,  that 
is  to  say  up  to  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  France  had 
exercised  a  more  or  less  direct  action  on  the  kingdoms  to  the  east  and 
north-east  of  the  Peninsula,  but  its  influence  in  Leon  was  not  small. 
The  family  relations  which  Alfonso  YI.  contracted  in  that  country,  the 
military  character  of  this  prince,  and  his  ideas  of  reform  and  progress, 
in  which  he  was  not  always  fortunate,  brought  to  the  Leonese  States 
a  large  concourse  of  nobles,  knights,  and  French  ecclesiastics.  More- 
over, after  the  conquest  of  Toledo,  the  Bishop  of  the  restored  See  of 
the  Visigothic  capital  was  a  former  monk  of  Cluni;  likewise  many 
bishoprics  were  filled  by  French  ecclesiastics,  or  those  who  had  lived 
there  and  adopted  their  ideas.  We  have  seen,  besides,  that  Alfonso 
selected  two  individuals  bom  in  France  for  his  sons-in-law — ^a  fact 
with  which  is  linked  the  history  of  the  separation  and  independence 
of  Portugal.  We  also  know  that  nimierous  companies  of  Prankish 
knights  assisted  the  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Great  in  his  warlike  under- 
takings, at  least  in  the  latter  ones  of  his  long  reign ;  and  the  mixed 
charter  of  Toledo,  where,  even  in  1101,  there  were  none  but  Mosarabes 
and  GastiUians,  proves  that,  in  1118,  at  least  a  part  of  that  foreign 
army  had  become  incorporated  to  the  bulk  of  the  population.  During 
the  period  when  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon  ruled  the  States  of  his  wife, 
D.  XJrraca,  or  part  of  them,  vestiges  are  found  of  fresh  troops  from 
beyond  the  Pyrenees  arriving,  and  also  that  this  prince  employed  them 
in  his  campaigns  against  the  rebel  Leonese ;  and,  moreover,  in  that  age 
of  anarchy  we  find  Prankish  knights  hired  by  private  individuals  to 
defend  them  from  their  political  adversaries. 

These  facts  invested  French  society  with  a  certain  influence  of  a 
Bpecial  character  over  the  Neo-Crothic  society.  The  majority  of  in- 
dividuals of  French  origin  who  came  [to  the  west  of  the  Peninsula 
belonged  to  the  privileged  classes,  such  as  the  clergy  and  warriors,  hence 
they  mingled  but  little  with  the  bulk  of  the  population.  They  might, 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  did,  alter  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  ideas 
and  customs  of  the  nobility,  and  introduced  some  principles  of 
pcditical  and  civil  'jurisprudence  into  the  country  foreign  to  the 
Gothic  traditions ;  but  they  could  not  easily  influence  in  any  marked 
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manner  the  inferior  classes,  rendered  more  difficult  on  account  of  the 
existing  [relation  between  the  masses  and  the  powerful  classes  being 
such  that  it  precluded  an  assimilation  of  the  two. 

In  Portugal,  from  the  first  events  which  constituted  the  histoiy  of 
its  independence  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  in- 
troduction of  elements  of  population  drawn  from  Central  Europe  was  of 
greater  significance  than  in  Leon.     The  founder  of  this  independence 
was  from  Burgandy.     Ambitious,  daring,  associated  at  least  once  with 
the  military  expedition  of  the  Crusades,  and  with  no  powerful  relatives 
among    the    nobility   of    Leon,    all   things  counselled    him    to   join 
native  knights  and  soldiers,  or  those  selected  for  the  armies  which 
were  to  proceed  to  the  East,  and  to  introduce  foreign  colonists  into 
territories  where  ambition  incited  him  to  found  for  himself  and  heirs 
an  independent  State.     In  the.few^memorials  existing  concerning  Count 
Henry,  we  find  vestiges  of  both  causes.     In  effect  we  know  that  during 
the  civil  wars  which  desolated  Leon  after  the  death  of  Alfonso  VI., 
Count  Henry  proceeded  to  France  to  «dist  troops,  which  proves  that 
he  adopted  the  system  we  attribute  to  him.     When  he  established  his 
Court  in  GuimarSes,  he  brought  a  colony  of  French,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
district  to  live  in  close  to  his  palaces.     Of  another  foreign  colony,  whose 
coming,  no  doubt,  dates  from  that  epoch,  are  found  vestiges  that  this 
colony  established   itself  in  Alto-Minho.     The  name  of  one  of  Of 
individuals,  who,  on  account  of  oppression,  induced  a  revolution,  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Count,  in  Coimbra,  the  principal  town  of  the 
country,  convinces  us  that  some  of  the  Franks  held  public  appointments. 
Added  to  this,  the  introduction  into  Portugal  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Temple,  Hospital,  and  of  the  Sepulchre,  whose  knights  brought  with 
them  a  numerous  suite,  and  who  were  moreover  largely  endowed  in  the 
less  populated  territories  of  the  frontiers,  enables  us  to  judge  how  large 
must  be  the  number  of  foreigners  distributed  about  the  kingdom  before 
its  independence  became  definitely  established. 

Later  on  the  reader  has  seen  that  in  the  first  reigns  colonists  from 
the  north  came  seeking  a  new  nation  in  Portugal  Municipalities  were 
created,  composed  entirely  of  Franks,  as  those  first  established  in 
Atougia,  Lourinhan,  Villa- Verde,  Azambuja,  Cezimbra,  and  Ponte 
do  Sor.  The  fleets  of  the  Crusaders,  whilst  assisting  to  conquer 
important  cities,  such  as  Lisbon  and  Silves,  left  in  them  ecclesiastics 
who  were  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  restored  churches. 
Becords  speak  to  us  of  these  individuals ;   but  we  believe  that  others 
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likewise  resolved  to  remain  in  this  oountiy,  so  superior  in  every  way 
to  the  severe  climate  of  their  native  land.  And  in  effect  documents 
are  still  extajit  in  which  figure  names  of  obscure  foreigners.  Dis- 
pensed among  the  native  population,  it  would  be  difficult  in  our  days 
to  state  their  number;  but  it  suffices  to  remember  how  greatly, at 
least  during  the  reign  of  Sancho  I.,  the  idea  pervaded  of  populating 
the  south  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  thinly  inhabited,  by  sending 
ezpressedly  outside  the  kingdom  for  colonists,  and  if  we  likewise  bear 
in  mind  the  great  number  of  towns  founded  by  strangers,  as  well  as  the 
supposition  that  these  induced  others  to  come,  we  shall  imderstand  how 
the  influence  of  the  Franldsh  element  in  the  peopling  of  our  provinces, 
espedaUy  in  that  of  Estremadura  and  Alemte jo,  was  far  more  important 
than  in  Leon,  because  these  became  associated  with  the  masses,  and 
contributed  to  increase  and  extend  the  municipal  corporations. 

We  have  considered  the  population  of  the  monarchy  in  its  infancy, 
and  indicated  its  diverse  origins.  In  summing  up  what  we  advanced, 
we  find  that  among  the  masses  predominated  the  Mosarabic  race, 
that  is  to  say,  the  descendants  of  the  Hispano-Groths,  modified  by 
the  influx  of  civilisation,  and  in  a  manner  by  Saracen  blood ;  that  among 
the  nobility  prevailed  likewise  the  race,  Hispano-Qoth,  but  free  from 
servitude,  energetic  and  independent,  of  the  exiles  of  Asturias,  mingled, 
we  do  not  say  up  to  what  point,  with  the  natives  of  those  mountainous 
wild  ravines ;  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  composed  of  these 
two  groups;  that  the  Saracens  and  Jews,  although  after  their  con- 
version they  might  have  become  lost  among  the  Hispano-Goths,  were 
separated  almost  entirely  by  their  creed,  and  reduced  as  foreigners  to  an 
especial  political  position,  formed  distinct  groups,  these  distinctions 
subsisting  even  after  the  first  period  of  our  history.  As  regards  the 
knights  or  colonists  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  their  brethren  in  faith,  and 
even  by  customs,  to  the  people  to  whom  they  joined,  this  element 
gradually  lost  its  individual  characteristics,  and  became  incorporated  in 
such  a  manner  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  population  that  at  the  end 
of  the  period  we  are  treating  upon  the  municipalities  purely  foreign 
could  only  be  dis^guished  traditionally  from  the  other  municipalities, 
while  even  among  the  nobility  disappeared  all  vestiges  of  diversity  of 
origin. 

These  facts  show  us  the  method  to  be  followed  when  studying  the 
primitive  social  history  of  Portugal,  ^ree  societies  in  juxtaposition 
inhabit  the  land — ^the  Christian,  the  Saracen,  and  the  Jewish — but  the 
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first,  predominant  and  incomparably  more  numerous,  conceals  the  two 
others  in  its  shadow.  Simply  accessories  to  her  vast  edifice,  the  examina- 
tion of  their  position,  of  their  relation  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation, 
must  follow  the  study  of  the  character  of  CSiristian  society,  of  the  com- 
plex of  her  institutions,  customs,  and  laws. 


BOOK    THE    SEVENTH. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

Pteoeding  considerations  on  the  monioipality  and  liberty  —  The  position 
of  the  people  previous  to  the  establishment  of  councils  —  Great  divi- 
sion of  the  population  in  the  time  of  the  Goths  —  Nobles  and  plebeians 
— ^Predominance  of  the  Hispano-Boman  race  among  the  latter  —  The 
principal  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  two  great  divisions  of 
people  —  Boman  traditions  respecting  imposts  and  conditions  of  per- 
sons —  The  influence  of  these  traditions  on  the  Yisigothic  monarchy — 
Popular  subdivisions — Taxes — Free  colonists — Serfs  or  slaves — Germanic 
and  Roman  origin  of  servitude — Servitude  among  the  Visigoths,  and  its 
varieties — The  liberated  and  the  free — The  position  of  the  people  after  the 
Arab  conquest  and  during  the  Christian  reaction — The  tumultuous  state  of 
the  population  of  Asturias — Diverse  influences  on  the  primary  organisation 
— New  characteristics  of  servitude— The  enrolled— Free  men  of  the  inferior 
eUMBea^ Pretores  by  inheritance,  tributaries,  rustics  junioreSf  labourers — 
— The  distinction  and  value  of  these  various  designations— Conclusion. 

We  have  seen  which  were  the  elements  of  population  that  had  gathered 
together  on  Portuguese  soil  during  the  infancy  of  the  nation.  The 
HLs|)ano-Gothic  race,  although  modified  by  foreign  influences,  not  only 
predominated  in  numbers  among  individuals  of  diverse  origin,  but  also 
constituted  almost  excludvelj  society,  whether  incorporating  to  itself 
other  elements  or  maintaining  itself  separated,  and  by  this  separation 
proving  its  own  inferiority.  It  behoves  us  now  to  study  the  internal 
temperament  and  social  organisation  of  that  dominating  race  which  con- 
stituted the  nation,  and  to  which  the  others  could  barely  be  considered 
as  accessories.  It  is  jiecessary  for  us  to  examine  the  physiology  of  this 
moral  body,  whose  external  life  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  and  in- 
vestigate the  position  of  the  greater  number  of  the  people ;  then  of  the 
privileged  classes,  of  exceptional  individuals,  and  observe  attentively 
the  mechanism  of  public  administration  and  civil  laws ;  and,  in  a  word, 
attempt  to  delineate  the  scene  of  the  internal  existence  of  the  State,  and 
the  mutual  relations  which  united  all  its  members.  This  is  an  arduous 
undertaking,  and  difficult  to  carry  out,  because  this  species  of  history, 
deepest  of  any,  was  contemned  by  historians  for  a  great  length  of 
time. 
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Scarcely  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  first  attempts 
were  made  to  rend  asunder  the  dark  shadows  which  concealed  the 
character  and  temperament  of  the  primitive  epochs  of  the  monBicbj. 
In  truth,  notwithstanding  many  imperfections,  these  attempts  are  at 
times  veritable  landmarks,  to  point  out  to  us  here  and  there  the  road  we 
should  follow  in  tracing  these  vast  solitudes,  and  like  uplifted  posts  on  its 
most  salient  points,  show  us  its  existence,  but  which  are  far  from  shedding 
light  into  aU  the  vales  and  windings  of  the  desert.  Like  those  which  haTe 
preceded  this  one,  our  work  will  probably  be  incomplete,  but  we  console 
ourselves,  however,  that  most  certainly  our  efforts  in  the  progress  and 
interests  of  history  will  not  be  altogether  lost.  Larger  intelligences  will 
come  to  gather  together  the  dispersed  materials  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  collect,  or  to  make  a  better  use  of  those  we  have  found.  Then 
Portugal  will  contribute  with  a  most  useful  monograph  towards  obtain- 
ing the  result  of  the  immense  historic  labour  of  Europe,  that  of  creating  a 
science  of  the  past,  whose  doctrines,  dependent  on  general  facts  and  in 
every  side  uniform,  will  render  this  science  one  of  application,  to  assist 
in  resolving  more  than  one  problem  of  future  social  organisation. 

At  all  epochs,  and  in  every  country,  two  principles  actuate  hmnan 
associations — one  of  the  moral  order,  intimate,  subjective ;  the  other 
material,  visible,  objective.  The  first  is  the  innate  sentiment  of  dignity 
and  personal  liberty,  the  second  the  constant  and  indestructible  fact  of 
inequality  among  men.  The  internal  revolutions  of  societies,  their 
external  wrestlings,  the  very  changes,  slow  and  peaceful,  of  its  tempera- 
ment and  organisation,  constitute  phases  more  or  less  perceptible  in 
the  ascendency  which  one  or  other  of  these  principles  takes  in  its 
constant  wrestling  with  itself.  When  searching  to  the  very  pith  of 
some  great  historic  fact  we  ever  find  this  perpetual  combat.  Conquests, 
despotism,  oligarchies,  be  whatever  their  name,  are  only  diverse  nuuu- 
festations  of  the  predominance  of  this  same  principle  of  inequality, 
whether  it  shows  itself  in  brute  force,  or  in  dexterity  and  intelligence, 
or  in  wealth.  Besistance,  successful  or  not,  of  nationalities  or 
democracies,  so  long  as  these  do  not  degenerate  into  the  exclusion  and 
tyranny  of  the  greater  number,  are  manifestations  of  human  dignity 
and  liberty,  of  the  subjective  principle,  or  of  conscience.  These  two 
facts  being  indestructive  and  undoubted,  it  becomes  the  great  social 
question  to  poise  them,  and  not  attempt  the  impossible  by  ftiymmmg  to 
annul  one  or  other,  because  it  was  God  who  stamped  the  one  on  the 
face  of  earth,  and  wrote  the  other  on  the  human  heart.     The  futility  rf 
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aU  attempts  in  this  age  to  place  society  on  new  bases,  the  frequency  of 
the  terrible  shocks  which  have  agitated  Europe,  when  attempting  to 
regenerate  it,  proceeds,  perchance,  if  not  from  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
parties  which  represent  the  two  ideas,  from  the  denial  of  legitimacy 
with  which  they  mutually  treat  one  another.  These  two  tyrannical 
powers,  looking  on  the  great  battle-field  wherein  the  future  is  disputed, 
await  its  issue  to  know  which  of  them  is  to  take  its  seat  on  the  throne 
of  the  world — absolute  democracy,  which  belies  human  inequality,  or  the 
oppressive  and  materialistic  oligarchy,  which  scorns  the  aspirations  of  the 
heart  and  has  no  faith  in  the  conscience  of  the  masses,  and  confounds 
the  fact  of  superiority  with  the  right  of  oppressing  the  popular  classes,' 
whose  members  are  to  them  simply  machines  of  production,  cal- 
culated to  afford  them  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life.  But  what- 
ever be  the  issue  of  the  strife,  the  peace  resulting  from  the  exclusive 
triumph  of  one  of  these  principles  can  never  be  lasting,  because  this 
triumph  arrogates  the  condemnation  of  an  eternal  law  which  it  is  not 
Intimate  to  offend  with  impunity,  because  never  can  liberty  and  peace 
subsist  so  long  as  mutual  concessions  do  not  render  possible  the  co-exist- 
ence and  concurrence  of  the  two  principles. 

The  history  of  political  events,  which  is  no  more  than  a  summary  of 
the  experiences  of  the  human  race,  whether  in  its  internal  life  or  in 
the  external  one  of  nations,  becomes  reduced  to  describing  phenomena 
that  are  more  or  less  notable  of  this  interminable  strife.  The  conquest 
undertaken  or  realised  by  the  stronger  corresponds  to  the  resistance  or 
the  reaction  of  the  weaker,  the  daspotism  of  one  against  the  con- 
spiracies of  many,  oUgarchic  oppression  against  a  democratic  revolution. 
But  none  of  these  facts  brings  a  definite  situation.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  l)attle  in  which  one  of  the  two  principles  absolutely  triumphs 
commences  the  preparations  for  victory  of  the  adverse  principle.  In 
this  way  history  offers  a  constant  protest  of  liberty  against  active 
inequality,  and  at  the  same  time  proves  to  us  that  all  efforts  to 
substitute  it  for  an  absolute  equality  have  been  useless,  and 
that  efforts  have  degenerated  into  a  popular  tyranny,  the  abuse 
of  numerical  inequality,  or  strengthen  still  more  the  despotism 
of  one  or  the  tyrannical  predominance  of  intellect,  daring,  or 
wealth. 

Enlightened  by  the  light  of  a  triumphant  dospel,  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the  modem  societies  of  Europe,  offer  us, 
in  the  complex  of  their  institutions  and  tendencies,  the  commencement  of 
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the  solutioix  to  the  problem  which  the  ancient  world  did  not  know  how 
to  resolve.     Divers  causes  prepared  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchies,  which  prevented 
the  logical  development  of  those  institutions,  in  truth  incomplete  and 
barbarian,  but  which,  in  spite  of  their  rudeness  and  imperfection,  con- 
tained  the  elements   to  balance  inequality  with  liberty.      Far  from 
denying  or  condemning  the  difi*erences  of  intelligence,  material  foroe, 
and  wealth  among  men,  or  to  attempt  to  vainly  destroy  them,  the 
democracy  of  the  Middle  Ages  representing  the  principle  of  liberty, 
acknowledged    and  entirely  accepted  it,  but,   for   that  very  reason, 
manifested  admirable   instincts,  in  organising  and  forearming  itself 
against  the  anti-Liberal  tendencies  of  these  superior  powers.    Similar 
instincts  produced  the  councils  or  communes,  those  asylums  of  popular 
rights,  those  powerful  associations  of  working  men  against  the  we&Ithj 
classes,  against  the  violent  and  absolute  manifestation  of  the  principle 
of  equality,  and  against  the  cancelling  of  the  liberty  of  the  greater 
number.     In  our  opinion,  the  history  of  councils  or  communes  is,  in 
Portugal,  as  in  the  rest  of  Spain,  an  important  study,  a  pregnant  hssoHf 
highly  useful  for  the  future,  because  we  are  intimately  convinced  that, 
after  lengthened  combats  and  painful  political  experiences,  Europe  wiO 
be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  difficuliMS 
of  the  situation  which  trouble  her,  and  remove  oppression  of  capital 
over  labour,  the  supreme  question  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate, 
is  to  restore,  in  harmony  with  the  age,  municipal  institutions,  moi« 
perfected,  but  in  unison  with  its  temperament  and  its  elements,  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages.     Without  these,  the  predominance  for  despotic  unity, 
power  of  capital,  and  intellectual  force  which,  beneath  the  cloak  of  mixed 
monarchism,  rules,  at  the  present  day,  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  or  that 
of  odious  exclusive  democracy,  the  absolute  expression  of  the  exagge- 
rated sentiment  of  libei-ty  which  at  the  moment  threatens  to  devour  ail 
things,  are  nothing  else  but  diverse  forms  of  tyranny,  more  or  less  tole^ 
able  or  lasting,  but  which  are  incapable  of  definitely  reconciling  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  liberty  and  dignity  of  the  human  species  with 
the  indubitable  and  indestructible  superiority  of  those  who,  by  their 
riches,  activity,  intelligence,  and  power,  are,  in  a  word,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  perpetual  law  of  social  inequality. 

The  history  of  the  institution  and  multiplication  of  councils  is  the 
history  of  the  influence  of  democracy  on  society,  of  the  action  of  the 
people,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  a  political  element 
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This  mBtitution  and  multiplication,  however,  presupposes  a  previous 
diverse  manner  of  being  among  popular  classes — ^presupposes  a  coexist- 
ence of  this  same  manner  of  being  carried  farther  on  for  a  period  more 
or  less  extended,  side  by  side  with  the  first  municipalities  which  were 
founded  and  established  gradually  along  the  country,  and  whose  popu- 
lation towards  the  north  of  the  Mondego  we  saw  was  more  universal 
than  is  generally  considered.  This  position  of  the  people  at  first  was 
naturally  one  of  oppression,  as  otherwise  there  would  not  exist  a  rational 
motive  to  explain  the  progress  of  the  municipal  spirit  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  number  and  importance  of  the  councils.  Hence  before 
studying  the  temper  and  organisation  of  the  popular  corporations,  of 
the  councils,  more  or  less  imperfect,  it  behoves  us  to  examine  the  pre- 
ceding state  of  the  inferior  classes,  a  state  which  we  see  still  continued 
for  a  certain  period,  side  by  side  with  municipal  institutions.  This 
examination,  important  of  itself,  will  enable  us  to  find  the  comparative 
value  of  the  councils,  or  the  high  influence  which  by  its  intervention 
the  democratic  element  obtained  in  society. 

When  the  Portuguese  monarchy  commenced  the  state  of  oppression 
onder  which  the  plebeian  classes  laboured  dates  as  far  back  as  the  epoch 
of  the  Goths,  and  even  of  the  Koman  domination.  In  truth,  the  muni- 
cipalities, also  of  Koman  origin,  survived  the  ruin  of  the  Empire,  and 
protracted  its  more  or  less  perfect  existence  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
VLsigothic  society.  But  put  aside  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
Asturian  reaction,  it  only  began  to  revive  gradually  when  the  Leonese 
kingdom  had  acquired  a  certain  stability,  yet  with  radical  differences, 
which  altered  and  formed  a  new  social  formula,  because  a  long  inter- 
ruption had  greatly  obliterated  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  muni- 
cipality. It  is  from  the  history  of  these  inferior  classes,  spread  over 
the  6iu*faoe  of  the  country,  bent  down  by  working  the  soil,  weak  with 
no  union  among  themselves,  and  therefore  subject  to  all  manner  of  legal 
or  illegal  vexations,  that  we  must  rise  to  the  history  of  the  association 
of  burghers,  of  the  great  corporations  of  the  masses,  because  the  institu- 
tion and  multiplication  of  councils,  gradually  perfected,  strengthened, 
and  summoned  to  a  political  life,  is  no  more  than  the  slow  transforma- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  inferior  population,  from  whence  rose  the  middle 
classes,  the  most  powerful  of  modem  societies. 

In^escribing  the  position  of  the  labouring  man  during  the  first  epoch 
of  the  monarchy,  we  cannot  view  him  solely  without  relation  to  the 
right  of  persons.     His  situation  in  a  certain  way  was  tinited  on  one 
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hand  with  property,  and  on  the  other  with  taxation  in  the  widest 
signification  of  the  word. 

The  inhabitants  of  Spain,  as  generally  throughout  Europe  in  the 
epoch  we  are  describing,  were  divided  into  three  great  groups  or  dasses— 
the  nobles,  the  free,  and  those  under  servitude  more  or  less  harsh.  Of 
the  first,  and  the  characteristics  of  its  organisation,  we  shall  treat  upon 
at  the  opportune  time.  Oiu'  intention  now  is  to  put  forth  the  conditions 
of  existence  of  the  two  classes  which  in  a  restricted  sense  we  call  at  the 
present  day  the  people.  Throughout  all  the  changes  effected  during 
four  or  five  centuries,  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  populations,  due  to  the 
Mussalman  conquest  and  the  Christian  reaction,  notwithstanding  all 
the  modifications,  more  or  less  important,  in  the  manner  of  living  of 
these  two  individual  classes,  which  took  place  at  that  period,  and  which 
had  up  to  a  certain  point  altered  the  condition  of  each  at  the  epoch 
when  the  Portuguese  nationality  became  established,  they  still  revealed 
in  their  principal  lineaments  the  Yisigothic  origin  and  traditions.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  comprehend  clearly  their  position  during  the  period 
especially  interesting  to  us,  it  is  expedient  to  follow  the  history  of  them 
from  the  time  when  the  Grermanic  element  came  to  alter  deeply  the 
ancient  or  Hispano-Roman  society. 

Among  the  Visigoths,  free  men,  whatever   their  rank,  were  de- 
nominated in   juridical  language  iv^enuos,    in    contradistinction    to 
individuals  who  did  not  enjoy  civil  liberty;  and  these,  again,  although 
varying  among  themselves  by  different  degrees  of  independence,  were 
called    by  the  name  of  serfs  (servo).     Hence  the  first  qualification 
included  nobles   and  the  commonalty;  but  a  great  number  of  legal 
expressions  were  used  to  express  and  define,  among  the  aristoenitk 
class,  the  bulk  of  the  free  population,  such  as  of  humble  birth,  inferior,  of 
lower  condition  or  dignity  (minoris  loci  vd  digniUUu\  mediocre,  and 
lowest  {vUiores).     These  two  classes,  generally  equal  under  the  juridical 
aspect,  by  liberty  and  by  a   common  civil  right,  were  distinguished 
by  the  exercise  of  certain  appointments  which  were  reserved  for  noUes, 
or  which  ennobled  those  who  held  them  by  the  titles  and  hierarchical 
qualifications  of  the  nobility,  and   even  by  some  exceptions  in  the 
principle  of  civil  equality  which  predominates  in  the  Visigothic  code. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  circumstances  in  which  institutions  or 
customs,  by  elevating  the  serfs  or  lowering  the  plebeians,  the  two  groups 
of  infeiior  population  approached  one  another,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
severity  of  the  law,  to  prevent  the  mixture  of  blood  between  the  serring 
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classes  and  the  ingenua,  the  assimilation  which  at  times  took  place 
between  them  tended  to  render  the  two  indistinguishable. 

The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Grothic  Spain  was  composed  of 
individuals  of  Crermanic  origin,  and  of  Hispano-Bomans,  politically 
united,  but  socially  different.  In  both  societies  there  existed  one 
idea,  the  principle  of  distinction  of  three  classes — ^the  privileged,  the 
popular,  the  serfs :  it  was  their  material  expression  which  in  part  was 
diverse.  Putting  aside  the  especial  disposition  of  the  ancient  Roman 
nobility,  which  differed  from  the  conception  which  in  our  day  we  make 
of  this  qualification,  we  shaU  confine  ourselves  simply  to  observe  that 
in  the  decadence  of  the  Empire  the  aristocracy  partook  rather  of  the 
personal  character  than  of  inheritance.  It  was  the  magistrates, 
senators,  generals,  men  of  wealth,  who  constituted  a  body  which  con- 
sidered itself  superior  to  the  people.  Civil  law,  therefore,  recognised 
no  other  distinction  but  those  of  citizens  or  serfs.  In  the  German 
noes,  on  the  contrary,  the  nobility  constituted  a  distinct  caste, 
transmitted  for  generations.  Hence  the  fact  of  the  conquest 
left  untouched  the  Roman  idea,  which,  moreover,  was  already 
included  in  the  military  hierarchy  of  the  hosts  or  Gothic  armies,  and 
obtained  a  new  vigour  owing  to  the  necessity  of  administratively 
organising  the  subjugated  country.  At  the  epoch  immediate  to  the 
definite  establishment  of  the  Goths  in  the  south  of  France  and  in 
Spain,  personal  property  acquired  through  appointments  and  by 
inheritance  was  naturally  influenced  by  the  two  forms  of  nobility,  but 
were  both  almost  exclusively  represented  by  individuals  of  the  Ger- 
manic race,  which  was  the  consequent  result  of  the  great  cataclysm 
wherein  the  Empire  was  dissolved. 

And  while  in  relation  to  individuals  hierarchical  situations  were 
altered  by  a  complete  political  revolution,  another  revolution,  more 
serious  stUl,  in  property  destroyed,  also  in  relation  to  individuals  and 
families,  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  wealth.  The  victorious  Goths 
divided  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  Peninsula  into  three  portions  :  one 
was  left  to  the  Hispano-Romans,  and  the  remaining  two  they  reserved 
for  themselves,  and  jealously  maintained  this  division,  although  the 
number  of  the  former  inhabitants  was  greater  than  the  conquering 
nice.  Hence  the  large  landed  proprietors  among  the  Hispano-Romans 
diminished,  meanwhile  that  those  of  Gothic  origin  increased;  there- 
fore the  aristocracy  of  those  holding  State  appointments  and  the 
aristocracy  of    wealth  associated  themselves  to  that  of  caste,  and  all 
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three  increased  in  the  Grermanic  race.  The  bulk  of  the  inferior  popo- 
lation  on  the  contrary,  composed  largely  of  Roman-Spanish  proletarians, 
beheld  joining  them  all  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war,  the  unequal 
division  of  lands,  and  the  new  order  of  magistrature  had  reduced  to  an 
obscure  condition ;  hence  the  increase  among  this  class  of  the  Hispano- 
Roman  element  rather  than  of  the  conquered  population. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  speak  of  the  first  periods  d 

the  conquest,  when  the  two  societies  lived  in  juxtaposition,  yet  not 

mingled,  meanwhile  that  the  Goths  preserved  their  warlike  customs, 

their  love  for  individual  independence,  their  pric^e  as  conquerors,  and 

their  separate  legislation,  although,  of  all  barbarian  nations,  they  were 

the  ones  who  had  more  largely  partaken  of  the  Roman  civilisation. 

Speaking   of  the  interpretation    given   of  the  law   promulgated  br 

Alaric  II.  for  his  Hispano-Roman  and  Gallo-Roman  subjects, a  celebrated 

modem  writer  observes  that  "the  municipal  government  occupies  a 

large  space  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Brevarium  :  the  Curia  and  it< 

magistrates,  the  duumvirs,  defenders,  and  others,  are  there  mentioned 

constantly,  and  prove  that  the  Roman  municipality  subsists  and  works, 

and,  moreover,  attains  a  greater  importance  and  independence.    Amid 

the  ruins  of  the  empire  disappears  the  prcesides,  the  consuUy  the  cor- 

rectoreSf  and  in  their  place  rise  up  barbarian  cowtvtSy  yet  not  with  all 

the  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  governors,  but  in  a  certain  manner 

divided.     Some  of  these  remained  to  the  counts,  such  as  those  which 

concern  the  central  power,  receiving  of  imposts,  of  making  levies  of 

men,  and  others..    The  privilege  appertaining  to  the  private  life  of 

citizens  were  delegated  to  the  Curia  and  to  municipal  magistrates." 

This  aspect  of  society  reveals  to  us  the  history  of  the  two  elements 
of  population  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  during  the  course  of  the  sixth 
century.  Why  does  in  the  new  code  appear  vi\adly  and  active  the 
municipality,  and  the  scope  of  action  of  the  municipal  magistrature,  so 
enlarged  when  expounding  the  mode  of  appKcation  of  the  Roman  law  ? 
"Why  do  not  the  forms  of  Germanic  government  figure  in  it  when  the 
system  of  general  administration  and  the  character  of  the  superior 
magistrature  become  Germanised  ?  Does  not  this  indicate  that  the 
Roman  law  was  to  be  applied  principally  to  the  great  municipal  centres 
and  cities,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  it  is  in  these  where  the  greats 
number  of  the  Hispano-Roman  race  dwells?  The  masses  of  conquered 
people,  the  crowds,  the  proletarians,  open  their  ranks  to  receive  the 
families  of  the  aristocracy,  of  ex-functionaries,  of  the  impoverished  rich, 
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all  the  fragments  of  past  greatness  scattered  by  the  barbarians,  into 
whose  hands  passed  the  dominion  of  two-thirds  of  rural  properties. 

When,  in  the  reigns  of  Chindaswintho  and  Keceswintho,  a  reformed 
code  was  promulgated  common  to  the  two  races,  and  unions  were 
sanctioned  between  individuals  of  either,  what  do  these  acts  manifest? 
Simply  that  the  motives  which  compelled  them  to  maintain  both  these 
distinct  had  ceased  to  exist  or  had  become  exceedingly  diminished. 
In  effect,  when  the  Koman  Empire  became  destroyed  in  the  West,  the 
only  one  which  could  revindicate  the  dominion  of  Spain,  the  greater 
part  of  its  land  in  the  possession  of  the  Crermanic  nobles,  the  adminis- 
trative and  military  hierarchies  organised  by  the  Gothic  element,  and 
the  people  accustomed  to  the  results  of  conquest,  the  advantages  of 
ending  with  distinctions  which  were  morally  odious  and  practically 
useless  were  many  and  obvious.  The  two  nationalities,  which  had 
been  in  juxtaposition  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  should  have  assimi- 
lated gradually  in  language,  habits,  and  customs,  became  at  length 
constituted  in  one  alone,  yet  without  becoming  confounded  one  with 
another  individually,  generally  speaking,  because  the  two  races  were 
separated  by  a  diversity  of  condition  and  categories. 

A  grave  fact,  however,  appears  to  repel  that  almost  exclusive  pre- 
dominance which  we  attribute  to  the  Germanic  race  in  the  class  of 
nobles,  while  presupposing  the  Hispano-Komans  to  constitute  princi- 
pally the  inferior  or  popular.  The  fact  we  allude  to  is  the  immense 
influence  of  the  clergy,  the  political  action  of  the  Church  on  civil 
society,  which  is  one  of  the  most  Jaotable  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  Spain  during  the  Yisigothic  dominion.  Up  to  the  time  of  Rekaredo 
Catholicism  was  the  religion  of  the  conquered,  and  Arianism  that  of 
the  conquerors.  From  the  accession  of  this  prince  to  the  throne  dates 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  or  Hispano-Roman  clergy.  It  was 
through  the  Church  that  the  road  for  honours  was  opened,  of  wealth 
and  of  power,  to  the  men  of  the  conquered  race,  because  in  the  councils 
— ^those  mixed  assemblies  wherein  all  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civic 
affairs  were  regulated — the  episcopacy  represented  the  first  power. 
Besides  this,  the  bishops  in  the  cities  were  not  'only  the  heads  of  the 
clergy,  but  also  intervened  in  the  judicial  and  administrative  system 
while  the  piety  of  the  successors  of  Eekaredo,  which  not  unfrequently 
degenerated  into  fanaticism,  afforded* examples 'of  the  firmness  with 
which  the  Church  exercised  its  predominance.  The  laws  of  Chindas- 
wintho and  Reoeswintho,  issued  for  the  union  of  the  two  races,  although 
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they  are  eicplained  by  the  change  of  social  and  political  circumstances^ 
would  not,  perchance,  have  been  promulgated  so  early  or  so  broadly 
had  not  the  clergy  become*  the  principal  legislators  of  the  country. 

But  it  was  truly  the  effects  of  the  conquest,  which,  by  placing  the 
Hispano-Bomans  in  a  relation  inferior  to  the  Gothic  people,  protracted 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  at  length  became  facts  which  were  difficult, 
if   not  [impossible,   to    destroy.      The  Gothic  families,  enwrapt  by  a 
nobility  of  lineage,  exercised  all  the  principal  charges  of  the  State,  pos- 
sessed by  inheritance  the  greater  portion  of  landed  property,  besides 
many  benefices  of  the  Crown,  and  generally  filled  the  highest  posts  in 
the  army.     To  change  all  these  things  was  equivalent  to  a  complete 
revolution,  a  revolution  which  the  clergy  would  not  dare  attempt,  and 
which  would  be  a  strange  one,  since  the  Gothic  race  manifested  itself 
generally  prompt  to  obey  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  had  abandoned 
Arianism.     Certainly,  the  victory  of  its  own  creed  ought  to  open  the 
road  to  greatness  to  those  of  the  Hispano-Bomans,  who  were  more  dis- 
tinguished by  intelligence  and  daring  ;  and  we  see  that  soon  after  this 
religious  change,  a  Hispano-Koman  called  Claudio,  Duke  or  Governor 
of  Lusitania,  a  man  odious  to  the  people,  was  leading  the  Gothic  troops 
sent  against  the  Franks,  who  were  defeated.     But  this  and  other  analo- 
gous facts,  singular  and  isolated,  do  not  prove  a  deep  alteration  in  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  races.     The  influence  of  the  clergy  was 
especially  moral,  and  tended  rather  to  Komanise,  so  to  say,  customs  and 
the  civilisation  of  the  conquerors   than  to  alter  the  material  con- 
sequences of  the  conquest.     Hence,  as  the  element  Hispano-Boman 
held  by  the  Church  so  wide  and  extended  an  action  in  the  political 
world,  and  the  Gothic  crown  being  purely  elective,  we  fail  to  find 
among  the  individuals  elevated  to  supreme  power,  whether  by  free, 
regular  election,  or  by  means  of  conspiracies  or  revolutions,  even  one 
who  by  name  or  any  other  circumstance  belonged  to  the  Hispano-Boman 
race.     This  fact  is  sufficiently  significative.     By  this  is  understood  that, 
whether  through  violent  occupation  of  the  Crown  or  by  the  regular  way 
of  election,  those  who  had  the  power  and  resources  were  the  Gothic 
families,  and  therefore  that  the  nobility  from  which  came  the  princes 
were  essentially  Goths.     This  power  of  aristocracy  was  due  principally 
to  the  transformation  through  which  persons  and  property  had  passed 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic  dominion  in  the  Peninsula. 
This  leads  us  naturally  to  speak  of  the  transformation. 

The  division  of  lands  among  Goths  and  Bomans  which  was  made  on 
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the  oocasion  of  the  conquest,  unequal  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  in  rela- 
tion to  the  numerical  inferiority  of  those  who  reserved  a  double  portion 
of  the  total,  must  necessarily  produce,  as  we  observed  before,  a  great 
disparity  in  landed  wealth.  Another  fact  was  added  to  widen  this  dis- 
parity. As  the  character  of  the  Germanic  society  consisted  in  a  vast 
system  of  military  dientUe,  by  which  the  bulk  of  free  individuals 
joined  the  nobility  of  race,  and  from  these  received  the  means  of  sub- 
sistenoe  through  concession  of  goods,  the  consequence  was  that  the 
nobility  almost  exclusively  took  possession  of  the  Crothic  portions  in 
order  to  distribute  them  afterwards  as  benefices.  From  this  sprung, 
in  our  opinion,  the  division  of  free  men,  but  not  nobles,  into  two  classes 
— one  that  was  nearly  noble,  and  the  other  almost  serfs.  From  the  first 
class  came  the  buocelarius,  from  the  second  the  free  agriculturists. 
This  division  had  commenced  to  work  during  the  first  epoch  of  the 
conquest  and  previous  to  the  legal  incorporation  of  the  two  races, 
because  the  Yisigothic  code  presupposes  its  existence  as  a  previous 
fact. 

The  huccdarvus  were  those  who,  not  possessing  property  from  whence 
to  support  themselves,  or  possessing  but  insufficient,  offered  their  services 
to  the  rich  or  powerful  in  return  for  emolument.  Writers  have 
differed  about  the  origin  of  the  denomination :  some  derive  it  from 
bucedla^  a  barbarian  Latin  word,  which  signifies  a  piece  of  bread ^  because 
the  bueoellarius  eat  the  bread  of  his  patron  ;  others  say  it  is  derived 
from  the  Grermanic  word  huckel^  a  shield,  in  the  supposition  that  he  was 
shield-bearer  to  his  master.  But  be  what  it  may,  the  buccellarius 
received  a  stipend  from  the  powerful  one,  and  in  return  took  the  title 
of  his  patron,  arms,  and  goods.  These  arms  and  goods  were  to  be 
restored  if  as  a  free  man  he  sought  the  protection  of  any  other  master. 
Should  these  relations  of  protection  and  servitude  subsist  unchanged 
during  the  life  of  patron  and  buccellarius,  it  was  further  continued 
between  the  children  of  both,  yet  at  whatever  time  this  was  severed  the 
restoring  of  arms  took  place.  Of  what  the  buccellarius  had  acquired 
for  himself  during  the  term  of  service,  half,  after  the  breaking  of  the 
contract,  belonged  to  him,  but  the  other  half  to  his  lord,  and  the  same 
took  place  when  the  patronage  failed  through  disloyalty.  If  at  the 
death  of  the  buccellarius  he  left  no  male  issue,  but  only  a  daughter,  this 
child  remained  in  the  power  of  the  patron,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  getting  her  properly  married,  retaining  what  the  father  possessed ; 
but  if  of  her  own  free  will  she  chose  a  husband  of  inferior  position  to 
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her  own,  the  property  acquired  by  her  father  from  the  master  would 
revert  to  him  or  his  children. 

The  especial  mention  made  by  the  Yisigothic  code,  in  aUuding  to 
the  buccellarius,  of  arms  and  goods,  as  distinct  from  the  wealth 
accumulated  from  what  he  received  from  his  master,  appears  to  us  to 
show  the  military  natiire  of  the  services  which  fell  to  the  buccellarius. 
And,  in  effect,  a  law  of  Wamba  or  Ervigio,  relating  to  the  times  of  a 
campaign,  presuppose  in  all  who  were  joined  to  a  patron  the  obligation 
of  following  him  to  the  war,  and  not  forsaking  him  on  any  pretext. 
Hence  the  condition,  especially  martial,  of  the  buccellarius,  at  an  epoch 
when  the  highest  profession  of  mankind  was  warfare,  more  nearly  ap- 
proached the  class  of  nobles ;  and,  in  truth,  the  combination  of  various 
Gothic  laws  bears  evidence  that  the  greater  number  of  free  men  were 
reputed  inferior  to  the  class  of  buccellarius. 

The  King,  whether  due  to  the  portion  which  was  received  for  the 
Crown  at  the  distribution  of  the  cultivated  lands  which  the  Gotlis  had 
taken  for  themselves,  or  from  the  progressive  increase  of  ^scal  pro- 
perty, an  increase  resulting  from  civil  and  political  offences,  was  in 
quality  of  King  the  greatest  proprietor  of  the  country.  His  tenants, 
therefore,  were  the  more  numerous,  yet  they  were  rather  linked  to 
the  Crown  than  to  the  royal  peraon  as  an  individual,  because,  as  the 
monarchy  was  elective,  the  preservation  of  benefices  at  the  death  of  the 
prince  depended  not  on  his  children,  but  on  the  successor  of  the  kingdom, 
whom  the  holders  of  these  properties  continued  to  serve.  The  generic 
name  of  these  were^t*,  or  loyal  (fiddes)^  a  designation  which  appeals 
to  include  any  free  persons,  whether  simple  soldiers  or  invested  with 
some  public  dignity,  in  return  for  some  concession  of  benefices. 

These  free  men,  who  in  accepting  a  species  of  military  domesticity 
constituted  in  a  certain  manner  a  body  of  permanent  soldiery,  and 
formed  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  nobility,  were  supposed  to  be  of 
Gothic  origin.  But  on  going  back  to  the  institution  of  the  buccellarius, 
at  the  first  epochs  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  we  find  that  the  warrior 
instincts  of  the  Germanic  race  and  the  enervation  of  the  Hispano- 
Komans,  as  well  as  their  agricultural  habits,  which  were  incomparably 
more  deep-rooted  than  in  the  Visigoths,  naturally  attracted  the  con- 
querors to  the  peaceful  life  of  agricultural  industry  and  field  labour,  and 
the  conquered  to  the  profession  of  arms,  while  policy  inculcated  to 
kings,  as  to  the  Gothic  nobles,  the  convenience  of  preferring  men  « 
their  own  race  in  the  distribution  of  benefices,  who  would  be  interested 
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in  maintaining  their  predominance.  Hence,  among  the  people  in  the 
most  restricted  sense  of  the  word  the  greater  number  would  be  of  the 
subjugated  race,  and  constituted  the  inferior  group  of  free  men.  The 
causes  which  we  alluded  to  influenced  this  fact  and  augmented  the  in- 
stitution of  buccellarius,  the  system  of  particular  and  public  benefices, 
a  general  system  introduced  by  the  barbarians  in  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Homan  Empire,  and  which,  outside  Spain,  produced  feudalism. 

The  conquest  destroyed  the  Hispano-Roman  aristocracy  essentially 
individual  of  the  administrative  order  and  of  wealth,  but  saving  the 
hierarchic  principle,  and  associating  it  with  the  nobiliary  principle  of 
ca.ste,  but  transferred  in  the  first  to  the  conquerors.  From  thence 
resulted,  as  a  consequence,  that  a  popular  class  of  free  men  were  consti- 
tuted with  the  Hispano-Koman  element,  and  the  noble  class  with  the 
Germanic.  Yet  this  division  becomes  deeper  still,  because  to  this  con- 
curred the  separation  which  subsisted  for  a  long  period  of  the  two  distinct 
nationalities.  Through  the  clergy,  through  that  influence  which  the 
Church  exercised  on  Gothic  society,  some  individuals  or  families  of  the 
conquered  race  became  afterwards  aggregated  to  the  aristocratic  body, 
but  without  altering  its  essence  and  individuality.  From  this  fact,  in 
combination  with  others  of  the  social  and  political  order,  rose  the  legal 
incoi-poration  of  the  two  nationalities.  But  the  conquest  produced  its 
effects.  The  position  of  property  becomes  changed  ;  the  conquerors,  less 
numerous,  took  possession  of  the  large  portion  of  the  lands,  whose 
dominion  generally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  heads  of  the  con- 
querors. By  the  distribution  of  these  lands  among  the  less  opulent 
natives,  they  created  a  dientehy  an  inferior  nobility,  hence  the 
Germanic  element  ceased  to  preponderate  in  the  class  of  popular 
ingeniu>8. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  state  of  the  citizen,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  history  of  its  civil  condition  from  the  history  of  pix)perty 
and  tribute.  This  is  what  takes  place  when  seeking  in  Visigothic  times 
for  the  origin  and  reasons  for  previous  social  facts.  The  two- thirds  of 
hold  taken  by  the  Goths  were  exempt  from  paying  tributes,  while  the 
third  portion  left  to  the  former  inhabitants  (iertice  Ronianorum)  was 
taxed.  In  legislation,  and  in  monuments,  we  have  no  direct  proofs  of 
the  absolute  exemption  of  the  Goths ;  but  we  have  indirect  ones  in  the 
legal  disposition,  wherein  is  gathered  that  the  lands  of  the  Hispano- 
Romans  were  held  tributary.  This  principle  of  absolute  exemption 
from  imposts  in  the  properties  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  existence  of 
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them  in  the  lands  of  the  vanquished,  was  common  to  the  diverse  states 
which  were  established,  through  Grermanic  invasion,  upon  Roman 
provinces,  a  fact  which  bears  out  the  somewhat  obscure  testimony  of  the 
law.  But  knowing  that  the  Hispano-Bomans  constituted  the  majority 
of  the  people,  it  follows  that  the  two  great  classes  of  irigenvm  were 
distinguished  in  general,  and  contributors  and  non-contributors  in  the 
same  manner,  as  they  were  divided  into  lowest  (vUiores)  and  in  nobiHty, 
including  in  this  designation  the  fmccdlaHua,  or  clients. 

The  legislature  of  the  Goths  does  not  reveal  to  us  the  proportion  of 
tributes  nor  the  form  of  distribution  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  when  the 
authority  of  the  barbarian  kings  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
emperors,  the  system  of  imposts  upon  the  property  left  to  the  Eomans 
could  not  have  altered  essentially.  However  difficult  and  compUcated 
that  method  might  be  of  assigning  and  collecting  these  taxes,  it  would 
have  been  far  more  difficult  for  Germanic  barbarism  to  invent  a  new 
system*  To  strive  to  simplify  it  was  natural  they  should  do ;  but  the 
general  idea  of  taxes,  foreign  to  the  instincts  of  Gennanic  society,  wa? 
Koman,  and  Roman  it  remained.  We  know  for  certain  that  the  con- 
quest brought  with  it  a  great  alleviation  of  fiscal  exactions,  by  which 
the  Imperial  Court,  the  seat  of  avidity,  luxury,  and  corruption,  aggrieved 
them ;  but  the  continuance  of  taxation,  although  simplified  as  to  method 
and  diminished  in  intensity,  was  an*  undoubted  fact.  As  a  modem 
writer  very  properly  observes,  the  barbarian  kings  sought  to  foUow  the 
system  of  Roman  administration,  and  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
of  that  administration  was  that  of  imposts.  In  the  time  of  the  Empire 
the  tribute  paid  by  proprietors  was  in  essence  royal,  and  not  personal; 
that  is  to  say,  it  feU  upon  the  land,  and  not  on  the  individuals  who 
possessed  them  with  plenary  or  direct  dominion,  for  which  object  from 
year  to  year  a  species  of  register  was  made,  the  nuul  properties  being 
then  measured  and  valued  anew,  with  all  the  personal  properties  included. 
The  taxes  were  paid  partly  in  goods  and  partly  in  money.  The  method, 
however,  of  assessment,  and  collecting  the  tributes  of  landed  property, 
took  the  form  of  poU-tax.  But  besides  this  impost,  which  fell  directly 
on  the  landowners,  there  was  another,  a  true  poll-tax  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  which  included  all  the  individuals  who,  either 
because  deprived  of  landed  property  or  direct  right  over  it,  were  not 
in  a  position  to  pay  the  impost  or  predial  tithes.  These  were  called 
human  poll-tax  (hwniana  capitatio).  Since  remote  times,  this  tax  was 
a  fixed  sum  for  each  man,  and  half  that  sum  for  women.     This  tax  was 
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later  on  reduced  to  two-fifths  for  men,  and  one-fourth  for  women.  This 
was  paid  by  the  operative  classes,  artisans,  day-labourers,  colonists,  and 
serfs,  and  it  was  but  rarely  that  especial  workers  of  the  industrial 
dasses  were  exempted. 

The  condition  of  the  colonists  nearly  approached  that  of  serfs, 
cultivating  either  by  proscription  or  contract  the  land  of  others,  in 
which  they  succeeded  from  father  to  son.  It  did  not  behove  the 
colonists  to  take  any  judicial  action  against  the  landowner,  except  in 
case  of  crime.  He  was  considered  free  as  far  as  his  person,  although 
united  to  the  glebe  he  cultivated.  His  marriage  was  held  to  be  legiti- 
mate, and  he  could  possess  personal  property  over  which  the  landowner 
ha<l  no  claim,  as  with  serfs.  Yet  these  personal  properties  of  the 
colonist  were  not  absolutely  free,  because  he  had  no  power  to  alienate 
them  without  the  permission  of  his  master.  And  while  he  could  not 
expel  him  from  the  land  he  lived  upon,  neither  could  he  forsake  it, 
and  in  the  case  of  transferring  the  property  he  passed  on  with  the  land 
to  the  new  proprietor.  The  properties  of  holders  of  land  were  generally 
cultivated  on  the  system  of  division  in  portions,  and  the  portions  con- 
stituted the  colonies. 

In  relation  to  the  tribute  called  humawi  capitcUiOf  the  possessor  of 
the  seignioiy  was  answerable  for  his  colonists.  He  paid  the  census, 
and  then  received  it  from  them.  As  the  fiscal  collector  was  to  receive 
integrally  the  imposts,  the  landowner  had  to  pay  as  many  poll-taxes  as 
were  the  colonists  enrolled  on  his  property  register  of  taxes,  whether 
they  had  escaped  or  their  number  had  become  reduced  through  any 
accident. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  the  Gothic  hosts,  and  the  tribes  which 
followed  them,  found  the  territories  wherein  they  established  them- 
selves in  the  south  of  France,  as  well  as  in  Spain.  On  taking  possession 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  lands,  it  was  to  their  interest  to  retain  the 
hanl-working  colonists  wherever  found,  and  these  were,  in  their  turn, 
{perfectly  satisfied  to  substitute  their  former  masters  for  the  Boman 
ones.  In  this  way  the  €k>thic  nobility  could  gather  the  fruits  of  the 
conquest,  and  continue  their  military  habits,  without  descending  to  the 
tedious  cares  of  agricultural  industry.  This  was  likewise  applicable  to 
the  lands  conferred,  in  grace  and  favour,  to  the  buccellarius,  and  those 
>n^anted  to  the  officials,  magistrates,  and  dependants  of  the  Crown. 

During  the  domination  of  the  Emperors  the  people  of  the  munici- 
palities were  divided  into  decuries  and  plebeians.    The  decuries  formed 
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a  superior  class  of  proprietors,  and  constituted  the  Curia,  which 
elected  the  municipal  magistrates,  and  undertook  the  office  of  receiving 
the  impostfS.  The  position  of  these  individuals,  which  appears  to  cor- 
respond to  that  of  burghers  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was,  in  virtue  of 
the  institutions  of  that  epoch,  one  of  greater  oppression  than  of  other 
freedmen.  In  later  times  decuries  were  also  styled  wards,  and  per- 
chance 8€7iator8y  because  sometimes  the  Curia  was  called  senate.  These 
were  included  among  the  number  of  proprietors,  and  under  them  were 
those  who  did  not  hold  over  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  artificers,  labourers, 
and  merchants — those  who,  not  mixing  in  municipal  administration, 
were  called  plebeian.  The  people,  composed  principally  of  the  Hispano- 
Roman  race,  formed  a  body  of  ratepayers,  and  continued  the  same  as 
previous  to  the  conquest.  The  proprietors  became  subdivided  into 
curiales  and  privaH;  but  the  name  oi  plebeian  (plehei)  ceased  to  be 
applied  to  any  but  colonists.  The  law  generally  enjoined  proprietors 
not  to  alienate  their  possessions,  but  should  they  do  so,  the  solution  of 
the  tribute  to  devolve  on  the  new  proprietor.  It  is  evident  that  this 
clause  refers  to  the  alienations  effected  by  the  tribute  or  rate  payer  in 
favour  of  the  non-tributary  higher  classes. 

The  situation  of  those  who  cultivated  the  land  by  a  free  contract,  and 
enjoyed  the  usufruct  of  the  rented  land,  once  the  tax  was  paid  by  their 
owners,  scarcely  represents  the  general  condition  of  the  colonist  under 
the  Visigothic  domination.  Ever  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire 
the  position  of  the  rural  colonist  in  the  various  barbarian  States  was 
too  obscure,  and  it  would  be  weU-nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  it  in  all 
its  phases  and  aspects,  in  order  to  appraise  its  value  to  society. 
Among  the  tribes  of  Germanic  origin,  serfs  existed  as  among  the 
Romans,  but  their  position  was  diverse.  Bather  subjects  than  serfs, 
those  of  a  more  elevated  class,  such  as  the  liii,  leti  lazzi,  aldiones  of  the 
ancient  barbarian  code  and  records,  generally  corresponded  to  the  Eoman 
colonists. 

From  this  imperfect  or  incomplete  state  of  servitude,  ascribed  to 
Roman  colonisation,  mingled  with  and  meeting  the  societies  organised 
with  the  fragments  of  the  Empire,  sprang  this  group  of  individuals,  placed 
in  a  middle  situation  between  personal  servitude  absolute  and  the /^nW* 
who  formed  the  cultivators  of  the  land.  But  in  the  agricultural  system 
of  colonisation  of  the  Empire,  as  in  the  barbarian  system,  the  conditions 
of  contract  made  or  supposed  to  exist  between  the  patron  and  the 
colonist  were  varied  and  different  in  their  species.    The  very  laws  that 
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in  the  Visigothic  code  regulate  the  contracts  of  this  order  presuppose 
that  the  perpetual  and  temporary  colony  are  similar  in  location,  pre- 
suppoee  likewise  the  solution  of  a  canon  and  the  dividing  of  fruits 
between  the  master  and  the  agricultiu-Lst — that  is  to  say,  the  method  of 
apportioning.      The  variety  of  relationss  which  in  earlier  times  we  find 
established  between  the  labouring  man  who  cultivated  the  land  and 
followed  the  great,  nay,  the  almost  sole  industry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  man  of  property,  of  dominion,  had  its  origin  in  the  action  and 
reaction  of  barbarian  institutions  and  Koman  ones,  meeting  and  modi- 
fying themselves  one  by  the  other.     It  would  be  an  impossible  task  to 
record  all  these  modifications,  uncertain  and  confused,  nor  would  the 
study  afford  any  immediate  interest  for  comprehending  our  social  history. 
Meanwhile  we  cannot  desist  from  reminding  the  reader  that  the  system 
of  legislation  affords  us  two  classes  of  distinct  colonies — one  the  plebif 
who  cannot  alienate  what  they  held,  neither  vineyards  nor  fields,  houses 
nor  serfs,  since  they  were  joined  to  the  glebe ;  the  others,  whose  depend- 
ence is  scarcely  material,  volimtary,  and  even  transitory,  existing  solely 
by  agrarian  prestation,  without  being  apparently  joined  to  personal  ser- 
vice.    In  our  opinion  the  first  represents  the  Koman  idea  and  influence, 
the  second  the  Germanic  idea  and  influence.     When,  for  many  long 
years,  the  Goths  had  been  established  in  the  Peninsula,  and  increased  in 
numbers,  and  had  allowed  themselves  gradually  to  be  ruled  by  the 
civilisation  of  the  conquered,  uniting  with  them  by  family  bonds,  they 
contracted  peaceful  habits,  and  many  became  agriculturists.     Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the  agricultural  tendency  became  almost 
general,  and  the  military  genius  of  the  Goths  nearly  disappeared.     From 
this  may  be  drawn  that  a  great  number  of  individuals  of  that  race  who 
were  ingenuos,  yet  without  personal  property,  naturally  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  colonist,  under  the  gentle  conditions  which  the  law  established 
in  contracts  of  similar  nature.     Hence  not  only  the  lidos,  who  at  that 
epoch  had  naturally  accompanied  the  barbarian  hosts,  but  the  descend- 
ants of  many  individuals  of  the  buccellarius  order,  became  colonists,  and 
on  taking  the  plough,  the  symbol  of  peace,  was  realised  oftentimes  the 
union  of  the  conquered  with  the  victors,  the  incorporation  of  the  two 
races,  which  legally  were  equal  and  intermixed. 

After  describing  in  general  terms  the  condition  of  the  colonists,  it 
follows  that  a  few  words  on  the  slaves  would  be  opportune.  Slavery, 
which  only  could  be  destroyed  in  Europe  by  means  of  the  gradual 
influence  of  civilisation,  strengthened  by  the  Grospel,  was  an  institution 
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which  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  Spain  brought  with  them,  and  one 
they  found  deeply  rooted  in  the  submitted  society.     Besides  the  lidos, 
or  lazzi,  among  the  people  of  Germanic  origin,  there  was  a  class  inferior 
to  the  serfs,  who  were  really  slaves.     This  class  was  the  one  nearest  to 
Roman  serfs  and  servitude  (servi,  servitus),  but  for  a  singular  contrast 
the  fate  of  the  barbarian  slave  was  less  hard  than  that  of  the  Eoman, 
who  was  civilly  reputed  to  be  an  object,  but  not  a  person.     This  thought 
sprung  from  the  Roman  idea  that  slavery  represented  the  position  of 
the  captive  whom  the  victor  could  slay,  but  whose  life  he  reserved  as  a 
spoil,  or  of  a  free  man  who  by  selling  himself  did  not  reserve  any  one 
of  his  rights.      Hence,  whether  by  personal  right  or  civilly,  the  slave 
became  the  whole  property  of  his  master.     From  this  may  be  inferred 
to  what  a  height  the  consequences  of  such  a  situation  reached.    With 
the  spread  of  the  Evangelical  light,  and  later  on  by  the  complete  triumph 
of  Christianity,  commenced  to  predominate  ideas  more  human  respect- 
ing this  class,  and  in  Roman  legislation  some  warranties  began  to  be 
gradually  introduced  to  remit  the  slaves  from  at  least  the  right  of 
mutilation  and  death  which  their  masters  could  exercise  upon  them. 
Yet  these  laws  met  with    the  resistance    of   common  pa^^ons  and 
customs  ;  therefore  even  in  the  fifth  century,  as  we  read  in  Salviano, 
the   clauses  which    abolished   the  right  of  life    and   death  held  by 
masters  over  their  slaves  were  oftentimes  illuded.     The  serfs  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  qualifications  of  public  and  private.    The  first  belonged 
to  the  State,  and  were  divided  into  two  classes — ^those  who  constituted 
the  body  of  operatives  in  public  works,  or  galley-slaves ;  and  those  of 
less  himible  origin,  who  were  employed  as  prison  warders,  lictors,  ser- 
vants of  the  magistrates  and  clergy,  and  so  forth.     The  private  serfs 
were  likewise  divided  into  two  classes — the  urban  and  the  rural.    The 
first  class,  under  varied  designations,  fulfilled  all  necessary  offices  for 
the  comfort  and  luxury  of  life ;  while  the  second  cultivated  the  lands 
of  their  opulent  masters. 

The  serfs,  which  in  the  Germanic  races  corresponded  to  the  Roman 
serfs,  were  such  as  in  the  barbarian  code  were  denominated  ministers 
(ministeriales).  This  word  is  equivalent  to  servant,  or  familiar,  and 
implies  a  man  who  ministers  or  in  some  manner  was  in  the  service  of  a 
master.  In  later  times  this  word  grew  to  possess  a  wider  signification^ 
ixnd  was  applied  to  the  principal  ofiicers  of  the  King's  Government  or 
Coui-t,  It  was  from  this  class,  although  of  inferior  rank  to  the  lidosy 
that    nobles    chose    individuals    for    administering    their   properties 
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(majcTtt)^  and  with  them  formed  a  kind  of  court,  notwithstanding  that 
in  this  class  was  also  included  the  artificers,  a  very  numerous  class  on 
the  estates  of  both  kings  and  nobles.  Hence,  among  non-free  men 
the  indeterminate  position  of  ministers  appears  to  become  elevated  on  one 
hand  to  the  height  of  incomplete  liberty,  and  on  the  other  descend  to 
the  lowest  condition.  Let  us  now  see  how  Eoman  and  Germanic 
servitude,  meeting  on  Spanish  soil,  mutually  unite  and  become 
modified. 

The  Visigothic  slaves  preserved  the  same  Roman  denomination  of 
serfs  (mrxi)  as  the  masters  of  owners  (damini).  Their  birth  deter- 
mined the  condition :  a  son  of  serf  parents  was  a  serf,  although  here 
jurisprudence  varied  in  one  circumstance.  Among  the  Bomans  the 
condition  of  an  individual  was  assigned  according  to  the  mother :  under 
the  Visigothic  dominion,  although  unions  were  forbidden  between 
ingenuo9  and  serfs,  the  fruit  of  these  illicit  unions  followed  that  of 
whichever  was  a  slave.  But  even  this  had  an  exception :  if  up  to  the 
age  of  thirty  the  illegitimate  ofbpring  had  not  been  reduced  to 
actual  servitude^  and  during  that  time  one  of  the  progenitors  who 
belonged  to  the  servile  class  had  apparently  lived  in  liberty,  he 
remained  free.  Another  source  of  slavery  was  that  of  crime,  many  of 
which  were  punishable  by  the  criminal  being  delivered  up  to  the 
offended  party  as  a  slave.  The  insolvent  debtor  also  paid  his  debts  by 
loss  of  liberty ;  and  lastly,  the  ingenuo  defaulter,  who  pretended  to  be 
sold  in  order  to  take  part  of  the  price,  on  his  condition  being 
discovered,  was  caught  in  his  own  net  and  condemned  to  slavery, 
unless  he  could  integraUy  restore  the  price,  or  was  ransomed  by  his 
relatives. 

Essentially,  however,  the  Gothic  serfs  were  distinguished  from  the 
Roman  by  being  considered  as  civil  persons  whether  they  were  objects 
of  donation  or  sale.  In  this  is  evident  the  influence  of  Germanic  ideas, 
and  the  fact  itself  constitutes  a  true  social  progress. 

Ab  we  said  before,  the  union  of  ingenuos  with  those  of  servile  con- 
dition was  strictly  prohibited ;  nevertheless  it  appears  such  a  union  was 
considered  a  true  marriage,  although  it  could  be  dissolved  if  contracted 
between  serfs  of  difierent  masters ;  while  in  Roman  jurisprudence,  on 
the  contrary,  such  unions  were  held  as  a  species  of  concubinage 
(contuhemium). 

The  slave  who,  through  proficiency  in  any  mechanical  art  or  other 
reason,  merited  a  greater  consideration  was  called  idoneo,  good ;  and 
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those  who,  from  want  of  ability  or  otherwise,  were  condemned  to  the 
hardest  labours  were  designated  by  qnl,  infimo,  rustioo.  This  last 
designation,  and  which  is  oftenest  found,  shows  that  these  inferior 
slaves  were  rural  labourers.  To  these,  it  appears,  was  applied  the 
denomination  of  TnoTidpii,  a  word  sufficiently  vague,  to  which,  in  our 
opinion,  was  implied  not  the  general  idea  of  servitude,  but  the  state  of 
any  individual  of  a  low  sphere,  and  probably  without  family  and  reduced 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  human  abjection,  whether  of  servile  or  free 
origin,  or  of  unknown  birth.  Perchance  the  word  mancipium  expresses 
the  degree  next  to  that  of  purely  animal,  of  whose  existence  there  are 
vestiges  to  be  found  in  modem  society  which  have  not  absolutelv 
disappeared. 

In  Grothic  legislation  we  do  not  find  sufficient  f oimdation  for  con- 
sidering as  a  separate  class  the  serfs  of  the  Church  and  clergy,  notwith- 
standing the  general  opinion.  The  dispositions  of  the  councils  relative 
to  the  ecclesiastical  families  (a  phrase  by  which  they  were  especiallj 
designated)  are,  in  our  opinion,  particular  dispositions  of  the  Church, 
and  not  civil  laws ;  nor  do  we  find  in  these  same  rules  of  proceeding 
between  the  clergy  and  the  serfs  that  any  conditions  different  from 
those  which  regulated  the  rights  and  duties  among  private  individuals 
and  their  slaves  beloifged  to  these ;  and  if  in  relation  to  civil  sodetj 
and  public  power  they  enjoyed  some  exemptions,  these  did  not  repre- 
sent any  privilege  of  their  own,  but  referred  to  the  immunity  of  the 
sacerdotal  corporation  to  which  they  were  subject. 

There  existed,  however,  a  class  of  serfs  among  the  Visigoths  whose 
especial  position  rendered  them  not  only  superior,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
private  serfs  and  the  colonists,  whether  subject  or  free,  but  even  equal, 
under  a  certain  aspect,  to  the  ingenuos  known  as  prti»K£o«,  and  perchance 
to  the  buccellarius.  We  speak  of  the  fiscal  serfs  (servijisoahsjj  called 
likewise  families  of  the  fiscal  (familice  fisci).  These  evidently  corre- 
sponded to  the  ministers,  or  else  were  the  representatives  of  the 
Germanic  idea  of  domestic  servitude.  The  fiscal  serf  could  obtain  not 
only  inferior  palace  appointments,  but  even  more  elevated  dignities. 
Moreover,  he  possessed,  although  with  imperfect  dominion,  lands  and 
lowest  grade  of  slaves  (manncipia),  which  belonged  virtually  to  the  fiscal 
To  these  were  entrusted  the  offices  of  collectors  of  public  finance  and 
administrators  of  the  patrimonial  properties  of  the  prince.  Their  own 
properties,  although  they  belonged  strictly,  with  their  own  persooSy  to 
the  fiscal,  were  tributary. 
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Henoe,  in  the  same  way  as  descending  from  the  state  of  freemen  to 
that  of  slavery,  we  find  the  middle  existence  of  the  colonist  aggregated, 
so  do  we  find,  on  rising  from  the  state  of  servitude  to  that  of  ingenuos^ 
the  one  of  liberated.  Manumission  or  enfranchisement  was  an  act 
which  in  its  effects  counterbalanced  the  laws,  the  penal  sanction  of  which 
was  servitude,  and  that  so  greatly  contributed  to  increase  the  number 
of  individuals  deprived  of  liberty.  Those  whose  birth  had  made  slaves 
retained  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  generosity  of  their  masters  a 
more  or  less  complete  liberty.  Manumission  was  practised  in  two  ways — 
one  absolute,  the  other  conditional.  The  first  was  when  the  master,  on 
performing  the  act  of  liberation  in  presence  of  a  priest  or  deacon,  or  by 
a  declaration  made  before  a  judge,  did  not  impose  on  the  recipient  any 
conditions  or  obligations  of  service  which  could  restrict  this  free  action. 
These  were  considered  so  independent  that  even  the  Church  admitted 
them  to  the  sacerdotal  order.  But  however  complete  the  act  of  libera- 
tion might  be,  if  the  liberated  one  constituted  himself  an  informer  or  de- 
nouncer of  the  liberator,  or  was  guilty  of  any  a£&ont,  he  could  be  reduced 
to  his  former  state  of  servitude ;  and  these  duties  and  rights  became 
perpetuated  in  the  children  of  both  parties.  Should  he  continue  to  live 
as  colonist  to  his  former  master,  and  did  not  leave  any  legitimate  issue, 
he  could  will  one  half  of  his  effects,  the  other  half  to  go  to  his  patron. 
Were  he  to  forsake  his  patron  to  become  the  client  of  another  or  his 
colonist,  his  former  patron  would  inherit  one  half  of  his  effects,  in  case 
he  died  without  issue  and  he  bequeathed  the  other  half  3  thus  his  second 
master  was  excluded,  and  this  latter  clause  tended  in  a  great  measure 
to  deter  them  from  changing  masters.  To  this  same  end  was  established 
the  law  that  when  the  liberated  one  left  his  former  master  he  or  his 
children  had  the  right  to  revindicate  any  donation  which  might  be  made 
at  the  act  of  manumission.  Absolute  liberty,  and  without  the  smallest 
restriction,  was  laid  upon  the  Jews  to  afford  to  their  Christian  slaves,  an 
act  expressed  by  the  law  in  the  singular  phrase  that  '^  they  passed  on  to 
be  in  the  category  of  Roman  citizens,"  which  proves  that  legislators  had 
IHincipally  imbibed  their  ideas  respecting  the  liberated  from  the  Boman 
code. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  a  cursory  manner  to  examine  the  varied 
existence  of  the  inferior  population  among  the  Goths.  On  one  side, 
through  the  privcUi,  they  approach  the  last  step  in  the  grade  of  nobility  ; 
on  the  other  we  see  them  descend  to  extreme  degradation,  on  account  of 
the  individuals  to  whom  were  specially  given  the  name  of  numcipii^  the 
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servants  of  serfs.  The  class  of  privati,  in  which  predominates  almost 
exclusively  the  Hispano-Boman  race,  represents  civilisation  materially 
subjugated  by  the  barbarian,  but  which  it  overcomes  in  many  ways  by 
the  superiority  of  its  institutions  and  customs — a  class  which,  although 
characterised  by  most  diverse  conditions  of  existence,  is  nevertheless  the 
origin  or  type,  more  or  less  defined,  of  the  modern  middle  classes,  and 
which,  throughout  all  the  extraordinary  events  which  followed  the  fall 
of  the  Gothic  empire  in  the  Peninsula,  we  shall  find  in  the  cradle  of 
our  country,  where  we  meet  likewise  reproduced,  although  altered 
and  in  part  assimilated,  all  those  inferior  groups  of  free  and 
non-free  colonists,  of  serfs  and  liberated,  both  private  and 
fiscal — ^all  that  undefined,  mingled  mass  of  peoples  who  live  and  work 
around  an  aristocracy,  principally  a  racial  one,  domineering  and 
turbulent,  which  the  Germanic  conquest  principally  perpetuated  and 
symbolised. 

We  have  already  seen  the  Arab  invasion  under  two  aspects — ^that  of 
the  political  events  which  flowed  from  it,  and  of  the  popular  movement 
in  the  whirl  of  strife  which  was  started  between  Christians  and 
Saracens.  We  have  seen  how  the  Asturian  monarchy,  the  nucleus 
and  germ  of  the  Neo-Gothic  societies  formed  by  the  reaction,  at  first 
weak  and  obscure,  became  gradually  illustrated  and  invigorated,  \mtil 
the  epoch  when  the  Saracen  dominion  becoming  weakened,  she  was 
dismembered  into  diverse  States.  We  have  seen  how  the  BUspano- 
Gothic  population,  generally  impelled  towards  the  centre  of  Mussalman 
society^  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  incorporated  with  it,  retmmed,  so  to 
say,  to  its  former  cradle.  It  behoves  us  now  to  examine  by  what 
means  the  popular  elements  of  the  dissolved  monarchy  became  ranged 
in  the  formation  of  the  new,  and  constituted  at  the  epoch  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Portuguese  independence. 

Notwithstanding  the  contradictions  and  obscurities  which  pervade 
our  ancient  records  respecting  the  fiijst  steps  of  the  Christian  reaction, 
the  initial  situation  of  the  exiles  in  the  defiiles  of  Asturias  may,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  be  comprehended.  The  Monk  of  Silos,  a  writer  of  the 
eleventh  century,  although  relatively  modem,  expresses,  with  picturesque 
truth,  the  state  of  that  social  embryon  during  the  first  years  of  the 
government  of  Pelagius.  Speaking  of  the  victory  obtained  from 
Munuza  and  the  taking  of  Gijon,  he  adds,  "  After  this  the  Gothic 
people,  as  though  rising  from  sleep,  gradually  accustomed  themselves  to 
acknowledge  social  gradations-^that  is  to  say,  to  combat  in  an  ordeHy 
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manner  beneath  the  standards  of  their  chiefs,  to  acknowledge  an 
internal  administration,  a  legitimate  authority,  and  to  restore  in 
periods  of  peace  the  churches  and  Divine  worship '' — ^this  triple  formula 
of  all  societies  which  become  organised  in  the  midst  of  aggressions — 
military  discipline  to  resist,  civil  discipline  for  maintaining  order,  and 
religious  discipline  for  the  moral  order.  The  re-establishment  of  these 
political  principles  enables  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  former  state. 
It  was  a  wave  of  armed  men,  which  rolled  on  along  the  defiles 
and  mountains  of  Ajsturias,  and  became  incorporated  among  the  more 
or  lees  sparsely  spread  population  of  the  mountains.  The  efforts  and 
prowess  of  Pelagius  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  certain  preponderance 
over  that  unbridled  horde :  it  was  a  new  example,  so  to  say,  of  the 
captains  of  the  Germanic  hosts  who,  three  centuries  earlier,  had 
desolated  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  to  whom,  in  default  of  a 
more  exact  designation,  the  Bomans  gave  the  title  of  rex.  First, 
through  prowess  among  his  equals,  the  son  of  Favilla,  when  laying 
down  his  shield  and  sword,  would  exercise  only  a  limited  authority  in 
the  midst  of  those  daring  men  who  had  preferred  the  rough  existence 
of  the  mountains  to  the  odious  tranquillity  of  peace  under  foreign  yoke. 
Soldiers  all,  since  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  so,  but  ardent 
warriors,  undaunted,  prepared,  through  enthusiasm,  for  battle  one 
against  ten,  they  were  naturally  free  men.  Among  them  could  not  exist 
that  forced,  servile  militia  whose  arms  had  been  unable,  on  the  Guada- 
lete  and  its  successive  combats,  to  save  the  Gothic  nation.  As  a 
tributary  people,  no  serfs  could  exist  among  them  :  the  tribute  was 
collected  beneath  the  tent  of  the  conquered  Arab.  Servitude  nestled 
in  cities  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  Mussalmans.  Sebastian  of 
Salamanca  tells  us  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Munuza,  many  came 
to  join  the  heroic  defenders  of  Spanish  independence;  but  these 
were  not  families,  but  squadrons  of  soldiers;  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  chronicler,  the  thought  of  populating  those  defiles  seems  to  be 
exclusively  associated  with  the  successive  increase  of  the  number  of 
warriors. 

The  new  monarchy,  with  barely  the  rudiments  of  organisation  and 
essentiaUy  warlike,  must  have  but  slowly  become  agricultural.  Yet  the 
conquests  of  the  successors  of  Pelagius  brought  into  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  a  mixed  population.  Voluntary  or  forced,  many  migrations 
of  individuals  or  families  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  Saracen 
dominion  flocked  in.     Through  these,  civil  society,  with  its  institutions 
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as  well  as  its  customs,  and  with  these  its  needs,  began  by  degrees  to 
substitute  the  exclusively  warlike  society.  By  establishing  in  Oviedo 
the  royal  residence,  Alfonso  II.  was  raising  there  a  counterpart  of  the 
ancient  Gothic  Court,  and  ruled  the  Ecclesiastical  Orders.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  the  frontiers  became  widened  and  population  increased, 
Gothic  laws  and  the  resolutions  of  the  former  councUs  of  Toledo  took 
new  vigour.  Yet  the  complete  restoration  of  Visigothic  society  was 
impossible.  Circumstances  had  in  part  changed.  Many  former  con- 
ditions of  social  life  had  ceased  to  exist,  while  new  ones  appeared,  due 
to  the  effect  of  time,  particularly  in  a  country  agitated  by  revolutions 
or  strifes  of  conquest. 

In  order  to  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  popular 
classes  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy^  of  Oviedo-Leonese  up  to 
the  epoch  of  the  separation  of  Portugal,  we  shall  state  some  facts 
respecting  the  history  of  the  progress  of  population.     This  increased  by 
two  means — ^by  migrations,  and  by  accession  of  territory.     In  the  first 
instance   the  heads  of  families,  subject  to  the  Mussalman  dominion, 
abandoned  or  were  compelled  to  forsake  the  city,  village,  or  homestead 
wherein  they  dwelt,  and  transport  themselves  to  a  country  up  to  a 
certain  point  foreign.      In  the  second  instance  the  head  of  the  famOy 
remained  alone  on  the  land,  preserved  his  inherited  property,  cultivated 
the  fields,  and  did  not  in  any  essential  manner  alter  the  habits  of  civil 
life.       His   public  duties  altered   more   or  less   with  the  change  of 
dominion.    In  primitive  times,  before  the  Neo-€rothic  reaction,  the  Kings 
of  Asturiajs  increased  the  number  of  subjects  by  the  first  above-men- 
tioned means ;  Oviedo  and  Leon  later  on  increased  in  population  by  the 
second.     These  facts,  whether  isolated  or  simultaneous,  no  doubt  altered 
the  situation  of  the  inferior  classes,  necessarily  changed  many  features, 
although  essentially  as  regards  their  mode  of  existence  they  preserved 
the  Visigothic  traditions. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  one  of  those  successful  raids  effected 
into  the  Saracen  provinces,  during  the  epoch  of  Alfonso  I.  or  of  some 
of  his  immediate  successors.  The  knights  of  Asturias  ran  along  fifteen 
or  twenty  leagues  of  the  enemy's  territory;  the  Mussalmans  they 
encountered  were  slain  or  fled;  but  these  advantages  were  for  the 
moment,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  a  permanent  conquest.  A 
Gothic  colony  resides  there.  The  proprietors  may  be  noble  or  inferiors, 
bucoellarius,  colonists,  for  a  time,  for  life,  or  franchised,  serfs  and 
liberated,  because  the  Arabs  respected  in  all  conquered  societies  what- 
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ever  did  not  prevent  the  establishment  of  their  own  dominion.     Mean- 
while the  territories  of  Oviedo  are  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated. 
Cities  begin  to  be  constructed  or  rebuilt,  but  it  is  necessary  to  people 
them ;  it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  the  woods,  to  clear  out  the  fields 
overgrown  with  weeds,  to  cover  the  ground  with  villages,  granges, 
farms — ^in  a  word,  create  the  industry  which  supplies  the  first  necessaries 
of  life,  agriculture.     The  purely  military  organisations  become  daily 
more  difficult  to  carry  out.      It  is  needful  to  seek  in  the  internal 
economy  of  the  country  for  substantial  means  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
gress of  reaction  which  the  fruits  alone  of  invasions  and  rapine  cannot 
supply.     Hence  men  who  worked  and  produced  an  industry  became  as 
indispensable  as  those  who  fought.     Then  the  Goths  who  had  plotted 
with  the  infidels,  those  who  sold  independence  in  exchange  for  property, 
for  comforts  and  domestic  peace,  lost  it  all  with  the  transitory  triumph 
of  their  co-religiomsts.      Compelled  by  these  to  follow  them  to  the 
defiles  of  the  north,  they  became  in  a  certain  sense  so  similar  to  the 
Saracen  captives,  that  for  the  future  their  fate  becomes  determined 
according  to  the  conveniences  or  caprices  of  the  power  they  are  sub- 
jecting themselves  to.     And  supposing  that  lands  are  distributed  to 
them  in  their  new  country  which  they  are  forced  to  adopt,  will  they 
find  a  rigorous  system  of  compensation  ?     Will  the  various  relations  of 
dienlHey  of  colonisation,  of  servitude,  be  established  in  an  equal  manner 
for  each  individual  ?     In  a  word,  will  there  be  in  this  change  of  country 
only  a  material  change  of  location  ?     Even  in  the  case  of  a  society 
wherein  all  civil  institutions  are  clearly  and  minutely  laid  and  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  impossible  that  this  should  happen,  much  less  in  a 
country  where  all  things  were  tottering,  where  all  things  were  sub- 
ordinate to  the  great  question  of  life  or  death,  to  the  thought  of 
resisting  enemies  superior  in  every  way,  and  against  whom  it  were 
necessaiy  to  combat  almost  constantly.    What  naturally  occurs  is  that 
which  alone,  perchance,  is  possible,  that  generaUy  to  these  new  subjects 
were  distributed  lands  to  cultivate  under  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
and  obligations  of  tribute ;  but  that  the  popular  classes  should  not  up 
to  a  certain  point  become  intermixed,  is  what  we  judge  impossible. 
The  plebeian,    for  instance,  the  colonist  dependent  on   the  private 
individual  or  noble  through  his  union  to  the  glebe  in  Spain,  how  would 
he  consider  himself  joined  to  it  if,  after  being  transferred  to  Oviedo,  the 
one  would  lose  the  usufruct  of  it,  and  the  other  the  dominion  of  the 
glebe  f    Under  the  difficulties  which  rise  up  to  oppose  the  preservation 
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of  the  ancient  categories  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  neoessitj 
of  turning  this  adventitious  population  to  profit,  there  is  but  one 
hypothesis  that  appears  to  us  alone  plausible — ^that  the  enforced  xnigm- 
tions  generally  which  came  from  Spain  were  established  in  Oviedo  by  a 
species  of  Crown  colonisation  more  or  less  similar  to  the  condition  of 
the  fiscal  serf  of  the  Visigoths. 

We  say  hypothesis,  because  that  alone  is  possible  respecting  those 
involuntary  migrations  which  chroniclers  tell  us,  since  they  are  silent 
as  to  their  ultimate  fate,  and  we  lack  other  monuments  to  assist  us  to 
illustrate  the  narratives  of  the  chroniclers.      This  does  not  occur  as 
regards    spontaneous   migrations :    of    these  vestiges  remain  of    the 
manner  they  were  established  in  the  country,  even  in  obscure  epochs, 
until  the  eighth  century,  when  the  reaction  commenced  in  Asturias. 
Among  the  documents  which  afford  us  more  singular  examples  in  this 
respect  are  those  which  relate  the  restoration  of  Lugo.    A  oertain 
priest,  named  Odoario,  still  youthful,  and,  it  appears,  a  member  of  an 
opulent  family,  continued  living  under  the  Saracen  dominion  on  the 
occasion  of  the  conquest;  but  on  knowing  the  progress  of  arms  of 
Alfonso  I.,  he  retreated  to  Galicia  with  many  other  individuals  of  the 
ingenwi  class,  nobles  and  non-nobles,  invited  by  the  Asturian  prince, 
and  accompanied  by  many  liberated  families  or  serfs  who  were  depend- 
ents of  them.     In  the  midst  of  the  war,  the  episcopal  city  of  Lugo  was 
destroyed  and  the  former  population  dispersed.     This  multitude  of 
adventitious  Goths  came  here  to  establish  themselves,  occupying  the 
adjacent  lands  and  villages.     Odoario,  elected  Bishop  of  Lugo,  remained 
invested  with  a  species  of  supremacy  above  the  new  inhabitants  of  the 
territory,  while  the  villages  and  fields  he  took  for  himself  were  dis- 
tributed among  his  relatives  and  freemen,  and  establishing  as  tillers 
and  cultivators  the  serfs.     Some  of  these,  or  the  liberated  ones  who 
from  their  former  legal  services  had  deserved  recognition  from  their 
patron  or  master,  were  converted  into  perpetual  colonists,  and  to  them 
were  assigned  houses,  and  serfs  to  assist   them  in  rural  woi^  and 
building.     The  position  of  these  cdonists,  it  appears,  approached,  as  far 
as  respected  the  rights  of  acquisition  distributed  to  them,  to  that  of 
Yisigothic  times,  while  as  respected  their  personal  relations,  under  a 
species  of  perpetual  patronage.     Side  by  side  with  these  individuals  we 
find  established,  in  the  territory  wherein  Odoario  exercised  such  a  wide 
influence,  some  others,  that  appear,  according  to  all  indications,  to  have 
been  men  of  condition  absolutely  ingtmwji,. 
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In  this  voluntary  migration  of  Gothic  population  to  territories 
wherein  national  independence  had  retreated  appear  the  same  gradations 
socially  as  formerly  existed,  but  circumstances  modified  them.  As  we 
have  seen,  along  the  territories  subject  to  the  Saracens  the  spirit  of  the 
Visigothic  society  survived  the  conquest  in  all  that  was  in  harmony  with 
the  new  political  situation  of  the  Peninsula :  the  nobility  or  inferiority 
of  caste,  the  rights  and  duties  which  among  individuals  resulted  from 
the  organisation  of  property  and  family,  all  continued  to  subsist  under 
the  Arab  government.  What  was  altered  were  the  tributes  and  various 
other  affairs  of  public  right.  The  voluntary  migration  to  Oviedo  was 
therefore  a  fact  which  modified  more  or  less  the  situation  relatively  to 
the  individuals  themselves.  The  serfs  and  the  liberated  acted  spon- 
taneously when  following  their  masters  and  patrons.  It  is  evident  that 
theee  could  not  have  recourse  to  the  laws  or  the  authority  of  Mussal- 
man  magistrates  to  compel  them  to  associate  themselves  with  an  act  which 
oftentimes  had  to  be  practised  privately.  Transferred  to  other  districts, 
where  a  society  commenced  to  be  established  still  rebellious,  and  more- 
over warlike,  occupying  by  conquests  lands  wherein  could  not  be  found 
vestiges  of  former  distinctions  between  the  Crothic  and  Boman 
allotments,  and  to  which  both  had  equal  right,  besides  many  other 
circumstances  which  rose  up  unforeseen,  must  have  rendered  juridical 
rights  or  duties  difficult  to  carry  out.  The  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
middle  classes  must,  in  truth,  have  sought  to  reproduce  among  themselves 
an  image  of  Gk>thic  society,  since  they  knew  no  other  theoretically  and 
practically -excepting  the  Mussalman,  which  was  still  foreign  at  that 
epochy  but  an  absolute  imitation  would  be  impossible.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding that  involuntary  migrations  might  be  preserved,  the 
principal  divisions  of  ivigenuoa  and  serfs,  of  nobles  and  the  masses, 
which  in  forced  migrations  must  have  become  mingled  in  a  greater 
degree,  slavery,  which  became  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  serfs,  the 
condition  of  the  plebeians  and  colonists  of  glebe  lands,  and  even  the 
patronage  of  the  enfranchised  and  clients,  must  have  lost  much  of  its 
former  severity,  and  the  humiliating  distinctions  between  men  take  a 
more  liberal  character.  Similarly,  as  with  nearly  all  great  revolutions, 
notwithstanding  their  irreparable  damages,  the  Arab  conquest  and  the 
Asturian  reaction  brought  to  society  a  .true  progress.  This  progress, 
however,  consisted  more  in  ideas  than  in  facts ;  it  prepared  rather  the 
future  than  affected  the  actual  present.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
unformed  aggregation  called  the  kingdom  of  Asturias  the  fate  of  the 
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inferior  classes  would  be  materiaUy  better  than  during  the  latter  times 
of  the  Yisigothic  Empire.  Under  the  vacillating  and  disorderly  state 
in  which  all  things  were,  oppressions,  the  abuse  of  power  in  the  military 
corps,  the  brutal  and  unbridled  state  of  the  soldiers,  must  have  weighed 
more  heavily  upon  the  labouring  classes,  either  through  defiance  of  laws 
or  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  them  during  the  uncertainties  which 
ever  accompany  the  tardy  reorganisation  of  peoples  after  a  great  political 
convulsion,  while  this  very  difficulty  of  restraining  the  nobles  and 
the  powerful  acted  upon  the  former  jurisprudence,  wherein  was  enforced 
the  system  of  gradations  and  castes,  from  whence  sprang  the  abjection 
of  the  humble  and  the  weak.  The  social  bonds,  severed  in  a  great 
measure,  and  the  splendour  of  the  ancient  privileged  classes,  reduced  to 
a  semi-barbarian  rudeness,  the  serfs  and  colonists,  who  had  lost  but  little 
in  proportion,  because  they  had  but  Kttle  to  lose,  beheld,  in  the  calami- 
ties which  afflicted  Spain,  the  aristocracy  nearer  to  them,  not  because 
they  had  risen  in  the  scale,  but  on  account  of  the  aristocracy  having 
fallen  from  its  former  splendour.  H^ce  the  maneipium,  the  serfs 
of  all  descriptions,  the  colonists,  whether  plebeian  or  attached  to  the 
land,  the  freedmen,  all  those  placed  in  a  category  more  or  less  servile^ 
into  which  the  lower  population  was  divided,  aspired  to  freedom,  while 
in  their  spirit  the  instincts  of  emancipation  must  have  risen  up,  with 
its  desires  and  aspirations,  so  much  more  ardent  in  proportion  as  the 
vexations  and  oppressions  over  them  became  more  violent  and  leas 
hallowed  by  ancient  institutions,  now  imperfectly  observed  or  altogether 
laid  aside. 

In  the   chronicles  of  th^  Monk  of  Albaida  and  of  Sebastian  of 
Salamanca,  the  two  most  trustworthy  sources  of  the  political  history 
of  the  primitive  existence  of  Oviedo  and  Leon,  when  describing  the 
reign  and  times  of  King  Aurelius  (763 — 774),  we  find  a  fact  which 
characterises  that  reign.     Its  importance  was  such  that  both  chroni- 
clers, while  cursorily  describing  the  history  of  the  monarchy  during 
the  eleven  years  of  its  duration,  especially  mention  this  fact.    This 
was  a  popular  revolution.     "  In  the  reign  of  Aurelius,"  says  the  Monk 
of  Albaida,  "  the  serfs  who  had  rebelled  against  their  masters  were 
reduced  to  their  former  state  of  servitude  by  a  stratagem."    And 
Sebastian  of  Salamanca,  when  speaking  of  this  same  reign  of  Aurelios, 
further  says,   "  The  liberated  serfs,   taking  up  their  anns,  rebelled 
tyrannically  against  their  own  masters,  but,  subdued  by  a  stratagem 
of  the  prince,  were  reduced  to  their  former  servitude."     Historian^ 
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w^ho  are  generally  more  careful  to  point  out  chronolo^cal  events  than 
to  weigh  the  importance  of  facts,  pass  over  with  indifference  this 
notable  event.  Its  value,  however,  as  an  indication  of  the  great 
number  who  had  proceeded,  freely  or  otherwise,  to  the  Asturias, 
considered  under  a  different  aspect,  is  a  proof  of  what  we  have  already 
advanced.  The  sentiment  of  liberty  had  vibrated  in  the  spirit  of  the 
masses,  while  oppression,  instead  of  becoming  legitimatised  by  institu- 
tions, depended  solely  on  power.  Both  chroniclers  designate  the 
condition  of  the  revolutionists  by  words  which,  in  their  strict  ac- 
ceptation, mean  two  diverse  situations.  The  Monk  of  Albaida  calls 
them  strfsy  while  Sebastian  of  Salamanca  denominates  them  UbercUed. 
In  our  opinion,  this  proves  the  indefinite  idea  of  the  true  position 
of  the  inferior  classes,  and  that  both  manners  of  expression  represent 
niore  or  less  the  undefined  state  of  dependence  which,  participating 
of  diverse  gradations  of  inferiority,  precisely  assigned  and  distinct 
among  the  Goths,  were  but  vaguely  determined  in  the  new  monarchy 
which  rose  up  amid  the  ruins  of  the  former  one. 

The  victory  of  Aurelius,  or,  rather,  that  of  the  nobles  or  warrior 
class,  against  the  serfs  or  colonists,  brought  upon  them,  doubtlessly, 
new  oppressions  and  vexations.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
difference  in  the  public  and  private  code  of  laws  of  the  €k)ths  respect- 
ing slaves  was  then  restored,  but  probably  was  reduced  to  increasing 
their  duties,  and  leaving  them  more  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
caprices  of  the  powerful.  The  assertion  of  the  chroniclers  that 
Alfonso  II.  re-established  Gothic  institutions  in  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical laws  proves  the  former  state  of  anarchy,  and,  despite  this 
restoration,  the  existence  of  the  servile  classes  appears  to  us  still  more 
uncertain  and  fluctuating  during  the  reign  of  this  prince  (791 — 842). 
Th^e  exist  documents  respecting  a  donation  made  by  him  to  the  See 
of  Oviedo,  in  which,  after  stating  certain  properties  and  ecclesiastical 
furniture  for  the  Divine  worship,  he  includes  a  number  of  serfs 
bequeathed  to  the  cathedral  for  the  same  purpose.  Among  these  we 
find  mentioned  a  presbyter,  a  deacon,  and  many  others  denominated  as 
priesU^  which  the  King  declares  he  obtained  by  purchase.  Besides 
these,  he  further  bestows  many  serfs  obtained  from  various  individuals 
among  the  laity.  All  these  evidently  belonged  to  the  lower  classes,  since 
be  styles  them  mancipia  ;  and  he  further  enacts  that  should  any  escape 
or  refuse  obedience  to  the  Church,  they  are  to  be  arrested  and  forcibly 
compelled  to  serve.    Another  decree  of  a  later  date  confirms  in  a  cer- 
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tain  sense  the  previous  one.  All  these  serfs,  which  are  bound  to  the 
landed  properties  dowered  to  the  cathedral,  are  csiHed/amilies  of  both 
sexes  and  dosses,  and  in  respect  to  these  is  confirmed  the  resolutions  of 
the  first  document — ^that  is  to  say,  they  are  to  be  compelled  fordblj  to 
remain  in  the  service  and  obedience  of  the  Church.  Therefore  if,  on 
one  hand,  servitude  at  this  epoch  appears  complete,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  explain  the  existence  of  priests,  deacons,  and  slave-priests^  pur- 
chased from  private  individuals  by  the  KiiTg  and  dowered  to  the 
Church,  which  would  be  a  flagrant  contradiction,  not  only  in  the  spirit, 
but  also  with  the  letter  of  the  Y isigothic  legislation  and  ancient  canons  ? 
Does  not  this  show  that  the  species  of  organisation  introduced  by 
Alfonso  II.  into  his  States  was  little  more  than  that  of  regulating  the 
temporal  power  and  the  episcopacy,  leaving  the  condition  of  the 
inferior  classes  in  a  great  measure  uncertain,  and  this  appears  confirmed 
by  the  manner  the  chroniclers  express  themselves  ?  What  we  deduce 
from  these  and  analogous  documents  is  the  fact  that  these  families  of 
serfs  included  all  forced  colonists,  subject  to  the  solution  of  especial 
censors,  and  to  personal  services  more  or  less  oppressive,  imposed  on  the 
lands  which  were  distributed,  and  that  the  properties  conceded  to  the 
See  of  Oviedo  were  those  they  dwelt  in,  and  which  they  tilled  or  would 
in  futiu*e  cultivate.  If  the  ancient  distinction  of  plebeians,  serfs,  and 
freedmen  existed  in  a  positive  manner,  it  would  be  impossible  that  some 
vestiges  should  not  appear  about  this  date. 

The  restoration  of  the  ancient  public  and  private  code  of  the  country 
must  have  been  slow,  in  practice  at  least,  however  much  it  might  be  admit- 
ted in  theory,  meanwhile  that  society  became  organised  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  needs  or  advantages  of  the  moment  permitted.  A  thousand  dream- 
stances,  which  would  be  difficult  in  our  day  to  estimate,  placed  individuab 
and  afiairs  in  positions  which  induced  rights  and  duties  that  were  not 
always  po&<dble  to  reconcile  with  the  Yisigothic  legislation.     The  com- 
plicated system  of  dividing  the  servile  classes,  or  nearly  so,  and  its 
relation  with  them,  as  well  as  the  complex  jurisprudence  which  the 
Germanic  adopted  from  the  Bomans,  demanded  a  more  peaceful  and 
permanent  existence  than  that  afforded  by  the  population  of  the  nev 
monarchy.      To  the  troubled  and  uncertain  state  of  the  countiy,  the 
rudeness  of  customs    and  ideas  repelled  the  subtilty,  the  jnridinl 
heights,  and  therefore  the  servile  subjection  of  those  times  appear  before 
us  with  a  more  simple  character. 

We  have  seen  in  a  general  way  the  transformation  through  wfaicfa 
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servitude  passed  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  a  transformation 
which  essentially  hecame  more  permanent  until  the  separation  of 
Portugal  from  the  Leonese  kingdom.  The  desire  of  liherty  was  no  less 
vivid,  nor  manumission  considered  an  act  less  generous,  because 
although  it  was  matenaUj  improved,  servitude  was  still  grievous  and 
scorned. 

The  movement  of  the  Mosarabic  race  towards  the  north  and  west,  in 
combination  with  the  progress  of  the  Christian  conquests,  enabled  the 
population  of  the  monarchy  of  Oviedo  and  Leon  to  increase  very 
considerably. 

Such  were  the  varied  positions  of  the  labouring  classes,  of  the 
tribute-payer,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  word,  until  the 
separation  of  Portugal.  Free  colonists,  or  attached  to  Crown  properties, 
familiee  of  serfs  or  belonging  to  the  land,  proprietors  or  rustic  knights, 
labourers  or  juniores — aU,  in  a  word,  are  developing  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  countiy,  by  cultivating  the  land  under  the  different 
gradations  of  dominion  which  are  passed  on  from  father  to  son,  and 
who  support,  by  the  various  tributes  and  taxes  imposed  upon  them, 
the  elevated  classes,  meanwhile  that  they  combat  the  Saracens  side  by 
side  with  them,  and  support  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  the  King,  the 
Church,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  State.  Despised  as  a  class, 
subjected  to  brutal  violence  and  treatment,  nevertheless  they  attain  by 
degrees  to  become  a  power  in  themselves.  United  to  the  monarchy, 
and  the  monarchy  to  them,  through  convenience  or  common  necessity, 
the  municipality  springs  up  from  that  union,  and  the  inferior  popula- 
tioa  commences  to  resist  violence  and  lawlessness,  until  it  attains  not 
only  to  repel  force  by  force,  but  to  convert  itself  into  a  political  whole. 

While  endeavoiuing  to  investigate  the  manner  of  existence  and 
position  of  the  inferior  classes  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
reaction  up  to  the  separation  of  Portugal,  and  when  searching  obscure 
records  and  written  laws,  we  have  frequently  had  to  allude  to  tributes, 
aggrarian  prestation,  and  personal  services  which  oppressed  them. 
Pursuing  the  system  in  regard  to  the  Yisigothic  society,  it  would  be 
due  now  to  individualise  the  varied  grievances  which  weighed  on  the 
people,  were  it  not  that  all  these  become  reproduced  in  the  primitive 
state  of  Portuguese  society,  which  we  shall  be  caUed  upon  to  study  and 
define  in  the  progress  of  its  national  history  with  far  more  individuality 
than  we  could  do  so  here. 

By  referring  to  ancient  epochs,  we  simply  wished  to  show  the  origin 
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and  identity  of  Portuguese  society  under  one  of  her  two  aspects,  and 
enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  reason  why  we  find  during  the 
infancy  of  the  monarchy  a  portion  of  the  people  distributed  and 
established  side  by  side  with  the  municipalities  under  certain  conditions 
and  manner  of  existence. 


BOOK  THE  SEVENTH. 


PART  THE  THIRD. 

General  idea  of  the  territorial  division  of  the  kingdom  during  the  first  epoch 
of  the  monarchy,  viewed  under  the  administrative  aspect — Civil  condition 
of  the  population  at  the  heginning  of  the  twelfth  century—  Gradual  progress 
of  personal  liberty — Forced  conscription  becomes  voluntary — Classification 
of  the  various  groups — Rural  cavalry — Its  origin,  and  characteristic  condi- 
tions of  existence — ^Various  degrees  of  rural  knights — Leaseholds,  royal 
farms,  and  other  estates— Boyal  farmholders  and  their  varied  modes  of 
existence— Condition  of  ratepayers — Cottagers  and  other  tenants — Sum- 
mary. 

Let  us  in  imagination  transport  ourselves  to  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  when  the  independence  of  the  crown  of  Alfonso  I. 
had  been  firmly  established,  the  Saracen  frontiers  withdrawn  to  beyond 
the  Tagns  and  the  Guadiana,  the  limits  of  Leon  proximately  assigned 
on  the  north  and  east  to  their  present  boundary,  and  Portugal  at  length 
constituted  one  of  the  kingdoms  dismembered  from  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  the  Goths  after  the  restoration.  From  thence  let  us 
glance  around  us,  and  endeavour  to  sketch  the  principal  outline  of  the 
social  topography  of  the  kingdom.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  stand  on 
the  height  of  a  serraj  from  whence  on  either  side  extends  a  line  of 
mountains,  hills,  and  cliffs,  interspersed  with  woods  and  forests ;  valleys 
divided  by  rivers  or  streams,  extensive  plains,  uncvdtivated  wastes,  rank 
and  overgrown  with  weeds ;  in  a  word,  a  vast  territory,  with  all  the 
varied  accidents  of  a  land  more  or  less  mountainous  as  is  that  of  Por- 
tugal. Two  or  three  territories  or  districts  divide  this  large  extent  of 
land  in  the  administrative,  military,  and  judicial  order. 

A  clifif-bound  castle  may  be  seen  rising  up,  perchance  erected  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  once  the  capital  of  the  district.  Farther  on,  or 
around  it,  stands  a  cluster  of  humble  dwellings  constituting  a  villay  a 
generic  denomination  of  any  grange,  village,  or  hamlet,  as  well  as  of  a 
more  important  municipality,  and  corresponds  in  its  vague  signification 
to  the  modem  expression  of  totun.  In  each  of  these  tracts  of  land, 
extending  to  some  leagues,  are  seen  lines  of  bulwarks  defining  or  cir- 
cumscribing the  2^rk,  or  grounds  of  a  church,  or  of  a  noble  residence, 
or  of  a  military  order,  a  powerful  monastery,  or  denotes  the  limits  of  an 
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ancient  municipality,  or,  maybe,  a  new  institution.     There  are,  how- 
ever,  spots  where   this  line  of   stone   bulwarks   (patrones,  petronu) 
becomes  lost  to  the  sight,  and  where  a  tree,  a  channel,  the  stream 
of  a  river,  a  line  of  hills,  marks  the  boundary  of  privileged  lands,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  municipalities.     But  within  these  exceptional 
places,  as  well  as  outside  them,  residences,  villas,  granges,  ploughed 
lands,  vineyards,  chestnut  plantations,  rural  temples,  and  other  ves- 
tiges of  civil  existence  appear  side  by  side  with  these  wild  forests, 
wherein  dwell  the  bear  and  the  wild  boar,  the  stag,  and  game  of  all 
descriptions,  to  indicate  that  the  country  is  still  in  a  barbarous  state, 
and  but  little  populated.     The  distinguising  mark  of  these  privileged 
spots  is  the  residence  of  the  nobleman  rising  above  the  huts  clustered 
around  it — ^the  palace  of  the  lord  or  the  peer.     In  the  ecclesiastical 
park  is  seen  the  monastery  or  the  cathedral,  lifting  up  its  massive 
square  towers  above  the  borough  or  episcopal  city.     In  the  comman- 
deries  of   the  military  orders  tower   the    preceptories,  the   dwelling 
(mando)  of  the  warrior-monks  on  the  borders  of  the  councils,  which 
are  as  yet  scarcely  established  in  the  districts,  while  within  these  limits, 
and  in  the  centre   ot    the   population  gathered   together,   rise  the 
municipcd  or  Government  offices,,  or  perchance  only  the  church,  where, 
in  its  grounds  or  churchyard,  meet  together  the  people  to  deliberate 
upon   parish  affairs,  while  in  the  already  established  and  perfectly 
organised    municipalities  stand   the  castle   and  the  governor's  resi- 
dence, or  palcUium  of  the  chief  alcaide,  magistrate,  or  commander  of 
war,  who,  while  extending  one  hand  to  the  rustic  burgher,  and  the 
other  to  the  King,  unites  these  two  powers.     These  are  the  material 
indications  which   define  the   exceptions  to  the  general    system  of 
government,  and  mark  the   tracts  of   land  over  which  the  King  no 
longer  acts  as  administrator  and  as  the  chief  of  justice  and  of  war — 
scarcely  rules,  in  a  more  or  less  indirect  or  imperfect  manner. 

These  privileged  places,  which  are  inhabited  and  cultivated  as  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  contain  families  and  individuals  of  the  inferior 
daases  as  labourers  and  otherwise. 

The  primitive,  common  form  of  popular  organisation  which  the 
Leonese  Monarchy  bequeathed  to  Portugal  in  its  infancy  was  not 
municipal.  At  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  councils 
already  existed  on  Portuguese  territory  which  were  more  or  less 
complete  in  their  organisation,  and  these  increased  steadily  in  numbers 
and  importance  during  the  first  epochs  subsequent  to  the  separataoDy 
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and  served  to  render  the  development  of  the  municipal  principle  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  I.,  and  more  so  marked  the 
reign  of  Sancho  I. — names  venerated  by  all  who  view  in  the  establish- 
ment of  municipalities  the  only  bulwark  for  true  liberty.  But  notwith- 
standing the  constant  progress  of  this  great  political  element,  its  pre- 
dominance during  the  thirteenth  century  was,  at  least  in  the  provinces 
north  of  the  Mondego,  an  exception.  By  individual  or  collective 
oontractB  since  remote  times,  the  rural  agriculturist  dwelt  on  the  land 
he  fertilised  by  his  labour,  and  his  mutual  relations  with  the  King  and 
State  were  individual  and  direct. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  divided  into  districts,  which  were  both  mili- 
tary and  administrative,  called  lands  (terrcu),  and  these  were  governed 
by  a  supreme  chief,  in  the  person  of  a  nobleman,  called  rico-homen  or 
i€nent€  {ricuskomoy  diveshomo,  tenens),  and  oftentimes  lord  of  the  land 
(damtnus  terre).  These  districts  constituted  likewise  shires  judicial, 
villages  (judiccUum),  whose  magistrate  was  simply  called  judge,  or  judge 
of  the  land  (Judex,  judex  terre).  Besides  the  nobleman  and  the  judge, 
there  was  a  fiscal  officer  or  major-domo  (maior,  maiordomus,  super- 
maiordomuSf  matordomus-maior),  who  undertook  the  collection  of  royal 
dues,  a  designation  usually  applied  to  all  rates  of  the  State.  These 
di^Htricts  were  usually  subdivided  into  prestimonies  (pre^tmaniu/m 
pr^siafnum) — that  is  to  say,  into  a  certain  portion  of  residences, 
villages,  or  parishes,  the  rents  of  which  in  part  or  wholly  reverted  in 
favour  of  one  holder  or  receiver  (prestarnarius),  and  were  the  emolu- 
ment for  some  public  office — ^generally  military,  but  sometimes  civil 
appointment.  Koyal  dues  which  had  not  this  application  constituted, 
in  part  or  wholly,  the  revenue  of  the  rico-homen,  who  had,  in  the 
castles  not  belonging  to  any  council,  a  governor,  or  castellan  (castel- 
lartus,  castellanus),  who  was  a  subordinate,  and  who  corresponded  in 
a  military  sense  to  the  chief  alcaide  of  the  municipalities.  In  course 
of  time,  the  progress  of  cultivation,  and  increase  of  population,  the 
villages  also  became  divided,  and  some  districts,  in  their  turn,  likewise 
divided  into  several  villages.  The  judge  had  his  subaltern  officers, 
who,  it  appears,  were  substituted  by  royal  porters  and  many  other 
inferior  officers,  who  collected  imposts  and  rents,  many  of  which 
were  paid  in  kind,  and  rendered  a  large  staff  indispensable  in  those 
days.  • 

Such  was  the  judicial  and  administrative  organisation  of  districts 
into  which  the  kingdom  had  been  divided.     We  shall  now  examine  the 
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situation  of  the  lower  classes  or  families  established  in  these  districted 
and  subject  to  such  ministers  and  officials  of  the  King. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Leon,  and  as  a  consequence  in  Portugal,  which 
was  still  a  Leonese  province,  the  population  was  variously  distributed. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Saracen  serfs,  the  last  degree  in  the  social 
scale  were  the  serving  classes,  or  belonging  to  the  land ;  these  were 
followed  by  the  free  colonists,  jtmioresy  or  labourers ;  above  them  were 
the  land-owners  or  non-noble  proprietors,  subject  only  to  the  public  tri- 
butes and  offices — ^in  a  word,  representatives  of  the  Boman  holder  and 
of  the  Groth  private,  precursors  of  the  modem  citizen.  All  these  grada- 
tions, included  under  the  generic  denomination  of  viUanty  continued  to 
subsist  separated  during  the  first  epoch  of  our  history ;  and  all  these 
composed  the  complex  population  of  the  territories,  non-nobles,  non- 
ecclesiastical  and  non-municipal,  subject  immediately  to  the  administra- 
tive hierarchy  above  described.  We  shall  commence  by  serving  men 
joined  to  the  glebe.  The  transformation  which  they  passed  through  at 
that  epoch  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  fact  which  has  been  altogether  ignored 
in  our  history,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  undoubted. 

When  the  twelfth  century  commenced  the  servile  classes  appear  in 
documents  as  holding  the  same  place  as  in  the  eleventh.  The  colonistf^. 
whether  joined  to  the  royal  glebe  lands  or  p^vate  property  of  a  noble 
or  the  Church,  were  all  called  alike  serfs,  and  their  children  equally 
with  them  were  serfs.  We  will  quote  a  passage  from  a  work  written 
at  the  epoch  when  the  monarchy  was  about  to  commence,  and  which 
explains  the  position  of  families  under  various  aspects  of  the  servile 
class.     The  principal  personages  mentioned  are  familiar  to  our  readers. 

*<  At  that  conjuncture  the  Queen  D.  Urraca  affirmed  that  various  priests  of 
the  church  of  Santiago,  Diogo  Budanense,  and  his  brothers  Pelagio  and  Pedbro, 
and  to  their  generations,  with  all  their  possessions  (cum  iota  sua  kereditate),  were 
of  the  race  of  serfs  (capite  censosj,  and  wished  to  prove  by  many  aiguments 
that  they  onght  to  give  their  services  tinder  the  condition  of  serfs.  However, 
as  they  were  canons  of  Santiago,  the  Bishop  Diogo  Gtelmires,  profoundly 
grieved  at  this  dishonour  and  injury,  addressed  repeatedly  to  the  Queen 
appeals  for  her  to  desist  from  her  demands,  for  the  love  of  God  'and  of  8t. 
*  Jsmies,  and  in  remission  of  her  sins,  to  leave  the  said  clergy  in  peace,  and  to 
exercise  the  legitimate  right  of  liberty.  The  Queen  oondeaoended,  and  nol 
only  did  she  cease  to  molest  them,  but  decided  to  number  them  among  her 
inthnate  and  most  favoured  individuals.*' 

Thus  we  see  that  men  of  the  servile  class  had,  when  bound  to  a 
certain  possession,  received  a  clerical  education,  and  were  invested  with 
ecplesiastical  dignities.     But  the  invisible  bond  which  united  them  to 
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the  land  wherein  they  were  bom  had  been  silently  watched  by  the 
vigilant  eye  of  the  fiscal  commissioner,  until  the  moment  when  he 
judged  opportune  to  awaken  them  to  the  sad  reality  of  their  original 
condition. 

Yet  when  liberated  afterwards  by  an  act  of  royal  munificence,  did 
they,  perchance,  yield  up  to  the  fiscal  right  the  possessions  to  which 
they  were  linked  ?  We  believe  so,  since  in  the  above-quoted  passage 
only  their  persons  are  mentioned.  Similar  examples  could  be  indefi- 
nitely multiplied  to  prove  this  external  fact  found  in  the  Leonese 
Monarchy — ^the  strict  union  between  the  servile  man  and  the  land. 
The  idea  of  colonist  is  in  relation  to  dominion  what  is  equivalent 
to  the  idea  of  glebe.  In  common  parlance,  and  even  in  legal  lan- 
guage,  are  vocabularies  and  phrases  employed  to  represent  one  or 
other. 

But  the  internal  fact,  hidden,  the  servitude  which  bound  the 
labourer  to  the  soil  he  tendered  fertile  by  the  labour,  did  this  remain 
unchanged  f  Social  progress,  which  transformed  the  Eoman  servant 
from  an  object  into  a  person,  and  the  Yisigothic  serf  into  an  adecrtpttis 
ffUbaSf  did  it  not  more  or  less  alter  the  position  of  the  Leonese  bonds- 
man? Many  circumstances  which  ought"  to  diminish  gradually  the 
personal  nature  of  bondage  took  place.  These  wefe  such  that  in  time 
they  mu^t  needs  destroy  it  altogether.  Notwithstanding  the  intimate 
association,  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  land  where  we  meet  the 
colonists,  we  begin  to  find  a  deficiency  of  documents  in  the  twelfth 
century  wherein  any  material  violence  is  offered  to  individuals  to  com- 
pel them  to  reside  against  their  will  on  the  property  they  cultivated, 
a  violence  we  saw  legalised  even  in  the  preceding  century.  Later 
on  by  the  manumitted  found  it  is  clearly  proved  that  they  refer  to 
Saracen  slaves,  converted  or  not  to  Christianity,  while  from  the 
obecore  and  doubtful  records  it  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed  that  they 
refer  to  bondsmen  or  serfs  by  race.  We  see  that  many  circtunstances* 
concurred  to  transform  the  bondsman  into  a  free  colonist,  although 
that  transformation  be  slow ;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  precise 
date.  We  know  for  certain  that  this  emancipation  took  place  between 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth. 

The  principal  cause  which  contributed  to  alter  the  state  of  glebe 
aervitade  was  the  institution  and  rapid  increase  of  municipalities,  a 
fact  which  ooincidee  exactly  with  the  epoch  in  which  we  see  all  vestiges' 
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of  forced  bondage  disappearing  from  documents.  In  the  history  of 
councils  we  find  that  one  of  the  incentives  employed  to  attract  popu- 
lation was  to  turn  them  into  asylums  for  the  guilty.  Many  charters 
include  this  clause,  and  where  some  kinds  of  criminals  are  excepted 
no  exception  is  ever  made  of  colonists  who  have  fled  from  their 
masters;  rather,  at  times,  it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  serf  who 
sought  for  protection  to  the  council's  lands  was  to  remain  free. 
Hence,  in  proportion  as  municipal  organisation  became  widened 
throughout  the  provinces,  so  also  did  it  become  more  difficult  to  con- 
strain the  colonist  to  inhabit  the  glebe,  particularly  if  the  neighbouring 
council  was  established  on  waste  lands  or  upon  a  destroyed  town  which 
it  was  wished  to  restore,  and  where  there  were  lands  to  distribute  to 
the  new-comers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immunities  of  the  noble- 
man's park  or  of  the  church — ^immunities  which  were  oftentimes  abso- 
lute— offered  likewise  a  refuge  against  oppression  to  the  adseriptus,  not 
only  in  the  Crown  lands,  but  likewise  in  the  properties  and  possessions 
of  other  nobles  and  churches.  Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  on  invoking 
the  established  right  respecting  the  adhesion  to  the  glebe,  and  resorting 
to  public  or  private  force  in  order  to  retain  the  colonist,  it  would  not 
be  always  the  means  most  safe  to  obtain  the  desired  end,  and  often- 
times it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  interest,  and  admit  the  spon- 
taneity of  the  serf,  and  as  a  consequence  accept  the  principle  of 
personal  liberty. 

Another  cause  tending  to  alter  the  characteristics  of  servitude  was 
the  existence  of  Moorish  slaves.  In  condition  equal  to  the  ancient 
Koman  serfs,  reduced  to  the  qualification  of  things,  and  as  such  a  per- 
manent example  of  all  that  is  odious  in  the  absolute  denial  of  personal 
liberty,  this  fact  must  have  been  repugnant,  at  least  in  generous  souls,  to 
behold  men  of  Grothic  origin,  and  brethren  of  theii*  masters  by  the  union 
of  belief  and  common  country,  equalled  in  certain  cases  to  that  debased 
race,  an  object  of  merchandise  like  any  household  goods  or  dome>tic 
animal,  without  rights,  and  almost  deprived  of  duties  or  moral  responsi- 
bilities. The  sentiment  of  Evangelical  brotherhood,  that  pure  and 
sublime  democracy  which,  accepting  all  social  inequalities,  conciliates 
them  with  the  dignity  and  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  to  whose  peace- 
ful but  incessant  influence  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  the 
continued  progress  of  the  emancipation  of  serfs  during  the  Middle  Ag«s 
could  not  in  this  case  avoid  exercising  a  beneficent  influence  on  facts 
and  ideas.     We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  writw  of  the  twelfth 
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oentoiy,  in  which  may  be  seen  how  vivid  was  the  repugnance  of  noble 
spirits  to  maintain  the  hard  Inark  of  servitude  and  slavery  on  brows 
purified  by  baptism.  This  narrative  fully  bears  out  in  a  few  words  our 
idea  respecting  the  opinions  which  were  current  in  those  days  in  this 
respect.  The  historian  narrates  a  raid  of  Alfonso  Henry  on  the  Mussal< 
man  territories  of  the  west,  and  says — 

••  BesideB  large  spoils,  his  warriors  had  brought  and  kept  captive  a  portion  of 
a  people  commonly  called  Mosarabes,  who  live  nnder  Pagan  yoke  and  follow  the 
law  of  Christ.  On  being  acquainted  with  this  fact,  the  man  of  Grod  (St. 
Theotonio)  became  greatly  grieved,  and  he  who  never  crossed  the  outer  door  of 
the  cloister  rushed  out,  burning  with  zeal,  to  encounter  the  King  and  the  whole 
army,  and  said  to  them,  **  O  King,  O  thou  barons,  sons  of  the  Holy  Church, 
why  do  thou  thus  reduce  to  servitude  thy  brethren?  Thou  hast  sinned 
•gainst  thy  Lord  and  God."  And  after  speaking  to  them  for  a  short  time  in 
thia  wise,  he  threatened  them  with  Divine  wrath  if  they  did  not  set  at  liberty 
that  peopltf^  and  the  King  and  his  warriors  liberated  all  the  Mosarabe  captives, 
and  in  presence  of  the  saint  allowed  them  to  depart  freely." 

By  this  is  seen  how  repugnant  to  Christian  feeling  was  the  idea  of  per- 
.sonal  servitude.  In  truth,  the  sphere  of  this  sentiment  was  not  yet 
wide  enough.  The  good  Prior  of  Sancta  Cruz  forgot  in  his  allocution 
that  the  benefits  of  liberty,  or  at  least  a  less  brutal  treatment,  ought  to 
extend  to  the  infidels  themselves.  But  in  view  of  that  rude  epoch,  in 
which  absurd  tyrannies  were  oftentimes  reputed  as  rights,  the  noble 
proceeding  of  the  monk,  and  prompt  acquiescence  of  the  King  and  his 
fierce  band  of  soldiers  to  his  words,  manifest  that  the  thought  of  the 
moral  dignity  of  the  Christian  was  at  last  commencing  to  penetrate  the 
heart  of  society. 

A  third  circumstance,  in  the  material  order,  actuated  greatly  in 
obliterating  the  principle  of  personal  restraint  and  servitude.  This  was 
the  increase  of  population.  In  proportion  as  the  raids  and  incursions 
of  the  Moors  ceased  to  desolate  a  province,  and  the  frontiers  became 
more  withdrawn  towards  the  south,  and  peace,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
security,  became  established  in  those  days,  population  multiplied,  and 
as  a  consequence  this  multiplication  induced  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
cultivated  lands,  free  offers  of  work  by  degrees  taking  the  place  of  culti- 
vation by  compulsion.  Of  the  two  manners  by  which  in  those  days  was 
understood  the  division  of  land  labour,  free  colonisation  and  forced,  the 
first  became  more  natural  in  proportion  as  the  acquisition  of  land  in- 
creased. The  nobles  in  their  honours,  the  churches  in  their  parks  and 
wills,  the  counts,  and  later  on  the  ricos-homens  in  the  lands  and  districts 
which  the  King  gave  them  to  govern  and  cultivate,  must  have  thought 
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less  of  reclaiming  yiolently  to  the  glebe  the  fugitive  adscripter,  since  the 
free  colonist  voluntarily  offered  himself  under  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  conditions  of  personal  services,  while  the  serf,  who  in  many  ways 
used  formerly  to  dread  being  deprived  of  the  land  whereon  he  dwelt, 
excepting  when  the  grievances  of  his  master  or  the  perpetration  of  some 
crime  now  led  him  to  seek  refuge  and  property  in  the  lands  of  some 
municipality. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  which  it  would  be  difficidt  in  our  days 
to  discover,  was  verified  a  fact  which  monuments  render  indisputable. 
The  servitude  of  the  Tncm  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century 
had  been  converted  into  Icmd  servitude.  It  was  a  novel  phase  in  which 
society  entered  relatively  to  labour  and  to  territorial  property,  the  dura- 
tion of  which  would  be  protracted  for  a  long  period.  As  we  said  before, 
this  transformation,  since  it  proceeded  from  causes  the  effects  of  wfaidi 
were  slow  and  irregular,  could  only  be  slowly  completed. 

Returning  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  or  rather  to  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  we  shall  find,  perchance,  personal  liberty  estab- 
lished on  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  the  subjection  to  the  glebe  was 
protracted  to  a  much  later  period.  But  principally  in  honours  and 
parks,  where  the  serf  was  immediately  under  the  action  of  the  master, 
unless  the  above  circumstances  influenced  them,  coercion,  by  forcible 
personal  residence,  must  have  resisted  a  longer  time  to  the  revolution 
which  was  worked.  If,  however,  we  seek  for  a  precise  date  to  this  fact, 
we  shall  work  in  vain.  To  seek  dates  for  these  great  social  transforma- 
tions is  not  only  an  error,  but  leads  us  often  to  assign  to  documents,  to 
singular  and  isolated  events,  a  value  which  they  do  not  really  possess. 

Among  the  laws  of  Alfonso  II.,  promulgated  in  1211,  we  find  one 
which  contains  the  last  vestiges  of  personal  coercion,  although  as  an 
exception,  and,  moreover,  an  illegal  one.  This  law  proclaims  the  prin- 
ciple of  individual  liberty,  proposes  an  exception,  and  condemns  it.  In 
order  to  explain  the  text  of  this  legislative  act,  which  is  somewhat 
obscure,  we  shall  make  a  few  observations.     The  text  is  as  follows:— 

"  We  definitely  establish  that  any  free  man  throughout  our  kingdom  can 
enter  the  eeryioe  of  any  master  he  may  wish,  with  the  exception  of  those  dwell- 
ing on  transferred  possessionB,  and  by  will  and  testament  these  to  have  no  other 
master  but  those  of  the  inherited  land,  in  whioh  case  .  .  .  This  we  estab- 
lish in  order  to  secure  liberty,  and  that  any  free  individual  may  act  aa  he  judgw 
best.  If  any  nobleman  should  act  against  this  law,  let  him  be  fined  in  500 
soldos ;  and  should  he  infringe  a  third  time,  let  his  possessionfl  be  confiscated* 
and  he  expelled  out  of  the  country." 
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At  first  glance,  this  law  appears  to  be  contrary  to  our  opinion,  since 
it  supposes  an  existence  of  serfs.  And,  in  truth,  serfs  did  exist,  but 
they  were  Moorish  slaves,  who  lived  under  the  rule  of  abject  domestic 
servitude,  although  some  few  eicamples  remain  of  being  employed 
almost  with  the  same  rights  as  colonists  on  rural  estates,  and  by  such 
means  they  obtained  their  manumission.  What,  in  reality,  the  law 
advances  as  a  universal  principle  is  to  establish  freedom  to  those  who 
cultivate  the  land.  Virtually,  it  is  by  the  very  fact  of  constraining  the 
cultivator  of  the  transferred  estate  that  he  declares  him  to  be  formerly  an 
essentially  free  man.  The  interruption  which  unfortunately  occurs  in  the 
text  probably  prescribed  the  penal  law  against  the  colonist  who  aban- 
doned the  colony  to  enter  the  employment  of  another  master.  The 
penalty  certainly  was  the  loss  of  the  use  and  right  of  cultivating  the 
eiitate,  since  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  disposition  of  the  law  does 
not  distinguish,  but  includes  all  manner  of  colonisation — ^those  which 
resulted  from  the  former  family  bondage,  as  well  as  a  perpetual  treaty 
or  uncertain  claim,  or,  lastly,  a  simple  location. 

Ck>uld  it  be  for  a  moment  imagined  that  the  penalty  of  losing  per- 
sonal liberty  would  be  the  consequence  of  infringing  all  these  diverse 
hypotheses  ?  It  would  be  indeed  placing  the  agriculturist,  at  least  the 
free  colonist,  the  junior ^  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  when,  in  the  Council  of  1020,  so  many 
rights  and  immunities  were  granted  him,  and,  moreover,  would  belie 
completely  all  monuments  and  the  great  fact  which  results  from  this 
evolution,  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  personal  liberty.  What  we 
behold  in  this  important  legislative  act  is  that  the  forced  bondage  which 
wa8  once  an  institution  has  now  become  exceptional,  contrary  to  cus- 
toms, abusive — in  a  word,  that  only  the  knight,  the  nobleman,  that  is 
to  say,  haughty  brute  force  practices,  but  which  is  worthy  of  punish- 
ment, and  that  severely.  It  is  not  the  law  which  makes  the  revolution; 
that  law  has  been  already  made :  it  is  the  legislator  who  regulates  it, 
prevents  it  from  trespassing  the  bounds  of  justice,  from  degenerating 
into  anarchy  and  the  severance  of  legitimate  rights ;  because,  at  that 
epoch,  the  conditions  of  dividing  direct  dominion  from  the  useful  were 
such,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  colonist  who  dwelt  on  one  estate,  and 
cultivated  another,  could  easily  elude  the  fulfilment  of  a  part  of  his 
duties  in  regard  to  the  land-owner  whose  estate  he  cultivated. 

Hence  the  bondage  of  the  glebe  in  relation  to  persons  passed  away, 
and  if  any  vestiges  still  remained,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  those  who  com- 
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bated  against  human  progress.  We  suppose  these  vestiges,  sinoe  the 
law  presupposes  them.  Decrees  cease  to  speak  of  personal  restraint 
and  treaties  of  perpetual  and  hereditary  servitude,  by  the  fact  of  the 
severance  of  civil  contracts  which  we  find  in  previous  centuries.  This 
silence  is  highly  significative,  and  of  itself  proves  a  hidden  change,  a 
change  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  Alfonso  II.,  and  renders  the  inter- 
pretation we  have  given  of  greater  certainty.  But  we  do  not  attribute 
to  our  opinion  a  greater  scope  than  in  truth  it  has.  If  the  individual 
is  free,  the  land  remains  in  bondage.  The  material  existence  of  the 
colonist  who  was  previously  a  bonded  serf  (adscripttis  servi)  can  only  be 
partially  and  indirectly  ameliorated  by  the  master  when  and  how  he 
judged  it  to  be  his  interest  to  do  so.  What  is  changed  is  his  moral 
position.  Heavy  agrarian  prestations,  frequent  personal  services,  all 
that  renders  life  painful  in  him  who  tiQs  the  ground,  continue  to 
subsist.  What  is  broken  is  the  manacle  which  bound  the  servile  race 
to  the  land.  On  the  boundary  which  marks  the  farmstead  or  the  estate 
is  wiped  out  the  terrible  inscription  which  Dante  wrote  on  the  entrance- 
door  of  hell,  and  hope  rises  up  for  the  bondsman.  Whenever  the 
grievances  become  intolerable  he  can  qvdt  the  homestead  wherein  he 
first  saw  the  light,  and  seek  a  more  himiane  master,  or  he  can  join  some 
rising  municipality  without  fear  that  the  stern  arm  of  the  law  should 
be  drawn  forth  to  drive  him  back  to  his  native  glebe. 

Transformed  into  personally  free  colonists,  the  bondsmen  enter,  like 
civil  persons,  into  the  class  of  juniores,  a  class  which  likewise  indudes 
all  those  who  cultivate  the  land  of  such  who  formerly  had  serfs.  The 
distribution  of  lands  considered  generically,  and  before  descending  to 
especial  modifications,  becomes  less  complex  in  relation  to  individuals. 
In  honours  and  parks  property  is  divided  between  the  colonist  and  the 
master,  whether  a  noble  or  an  ecclesiastic.  In  these  all  the  cultivators 
are  tributary  more  or  less,  some  through  the  inheritance,  others  with- 
out)  similarly  to  the  former  colonists  of  uncertain  title,  in  accordanoe 
with  the  conditions  under  which  such  dominion  was  transmitted  to 
them.  On  royal  properties  the  position  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is 
generally  analogous  to  that  of  private  lands.  One  vast  system  of  colonisa- 
tion, rising  from  the  location  up  to  almost  leasehold,  determines,  by  the 
nature  of  the  farmstead,  the  possession,  the  homestead,  the  estate,  the 
material  sittiation  of  the  colonist,  without,  nevertheless,  presupposing 
the  existence  of  a  free  will  and  personal  liberty.  Viewed  under  this 
aspect,  we  find  that  the  inferior  classes  had,  so  to  say,  become  equalled. 
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Bat  besides  the  families  which  enter  into  the  subdivisions  of  this 
groap,  and  below  titled  4ineage  or  nobles  and  the  privileged  classes, 
enters  a  class  of  individuals  of  the  existence  of  whom  vestiges  appear  in 
all  centuries,  and  who,  even  in  Leonese  epochs,  we  find  designated  by 
the  name  of  rural  knights. 

Generally  in  the  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century  most  of  the 
terms  employed  to  designate  social  institutions  or  relations  have  a  vague 
and  changeable  signification.  The  barbarous  Latin  in  which  these 
documents  were  written  frequently  produced  a  common  phraseology,  to 
which  various  and  different  significations  were  attributed.  The  word 
knight  had  a  restricted  value,  and  ia  the  generic  term  to  designate  a 
noble  warrior.  Nevertheless,  the  word  which,  in  its  simple  significa- 
tion, gives  the  idea  of  nobility  or  of  privilege,  when  joined  to  its 
contrary,  viUao  {miles  vUlanus),  rustic j  or  rural ^  means  especially  the 
inheritor,  the  tributary,  during  an  epoch  when  the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  true  nobility  was  the  complete  exemption  from  tribute.  If, 
therefore,  expressions  which  indicate  various  degrees  in  the  social  scale 
are  vague  and  confused,  and,  as  a  consequence,  insufficient,  political  and 
economic  facts,  rights,  and  duties,  which  determine  the  relations  of  each 
individual  in  regard  to  society,  afford  us  generally  sufficiently  safe 
proofs  to  distinguish  the  various  classes. 

On  examining  the  social  conditions  which  characterised  the  Visigoth, 
we  find  that  the  most  noteworthy  was  that  of  military  service,  particu- 
larly cavalry.  When  describing  the  first  steps  of  the  Asturian  restoration, 
we  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  was  reduced  for  some  time  to  incur- 
sions or  raids  into  Saracen  territories.  In  these  raids,  solely  effected  with 
the  object  of  deriving  spoils,  destroying  the  properties  of  the  enemy, 
and  attracting,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  the  Mosarabe  population  to 
the  new  Christian  possessions,  certain  circumstances  were  indispensable. 
The  King  of  the  Mountains  or  his  chieftains  in  war,  when  favour- 
able circumstances  permitted,  would  break  through  the  ruggedness  of 
the  serras,  the  deserted  wastes  and  defiles  unknown  to  the  Mussalman 
conquerors,  and  proceed  to  districts  which  they  desired  to  possess. 
The  very  nature  of  these  expeditions  demanded  rapid  marches,  in 
order  that  their  appearance  should  be  unexpected  and  their  retreat 
secure.  Hence  it  was  only  small  detachments  of  cavalry  which  could 
be  employed  with  any  good  result.  In  this  way  horsemen  would  sud- 
denly surprise  the  Mussalman  districts  or  provinces.  When  the 
garrisons  of  the  cities  and  fortified  places  were  unable  to  repulse  them 
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on  the  field,  they  used  to  retreat  to  the  fortifications,  while  they  sum- 
moned to  their  aid  the  troops  of  the  adjoining  districts.  Meanwhile, 
the  invaders  pitched  their  camps  on  the  brows  of  the  mountains  or 
hill-tops  or  in  the  valleys,  and  entrenched  themselves  by  erecting 
earthworks  around,  in  order  not  to  be  assailed,  while  they  conveyed  the 
Christian  population  to  the  North,  and  collected  the  spoils  of  the 
Mussalmans  who  had  been  unable  to  escape.  Such,  more  or  less,  was 
the  history  of  these  expeditions,  which  at  first  constituted  the  whole 
system  of  warfare,  and  which  were  continued  and  renewed  every  spring 
for  some  centuries. 

Hence,  in  properties  or  inheritances  subject  to  tribute  there  was  the 
charge  imposed  upon  the  holders  that  they  be  prepared  to  proceed, 
usually  every  spring,  to  any  military  expedition  not  exceeding  a  stated 
number  of  weeks.  •  These  men  were  to  take  horses  and  arms,  generally 
lances  and  shields.  For  this  object  they  were  obliged  to  appear  on 
horseback  at  the  annua.1  gatherings,  and,  in  course  of  time,  when  the 
Neo-Gothic  reaction  triumphed,  this  state  of  warfare  ceased  to  be 
permanent,  and  these  raids  became  limited  to  strifes  with  Leon  and 
Castille.  This  was  the  simple  and  general  form  of  blood  tribute,  oi 
military  service,  which  was  imposed  on  the  higher  classes  of  the  rural 
districts.  As  circumstances  varied  which  demanded  their  services,  thus 
formula  became  gradually  changed.  During  the  thirteenth  century 
this  tribute  had  become,  in  a  great  measure,  converted,  especially  in 
the  districts  to  the  north  of  the  Doiu*o,  into  a  fixed  tax,  payable  either 
in  current  coin  or  in  kind,  usually  in  coarse  linen  stuff  called  hTagait$ 
{hracaks).  To  the  south  of  this  river,  principally  in  Central  Beira, 
those  who  wished  to  avoid  keeping  a  horse  and  serving  in  the  wars 
paid  annually  an  impost,  commonly  called  o  cavaUo  de  maioy  consisting 
of  a  morabitino.  To  all  appearance,  the  ccwaUo,  or  morabitino  de  maio, 
was  equivalent  to  the  tax,  but  in  essence  there  was  a  considerable 
difference.  And  by  degrees,  as  the  monarchy  became  definitely  estab- 
lished, and  the  kingdom  ceased  to  extend  by  means  of  warfare,  these 
substitutions,  if  they  concerned  the  free  proprietor,  were  no  less  advan- 
tageous for  the  King,  who,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  could 
not  make  use  of  personal  services  which  presupposed  the  existence  of 
interminable  warfare. 

Let  us  now  descend  to  describe  the  modifications  and  more  note- 
worthy divisions  existing  among  the  rural  knights  and  their  properties. 
In  those  days  all  things  were  local  and  diversely  modified,  and  perchanoe 
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there  was  no  institution  or  principle  universally  applicable  without  excep- 
tion. From  thence  proceeds  the  difELculty  of  comprehending  the  monu- 
ments of  those  epochs,  and  whose  interpretation  at  times  becomes  almost 
impossible.  We  will,  therefore,  confine  ourselyes  to  the  three  large 
groups:  first,  properties  which  were  simply  taxed;  secondly,  cavalry, 
which  were  not  only  subject  to  the  tax  or  mulct,  or  to  an  equivalent 
and  accidental  substitution,  but  likewise  other  taxes  and  tributes ;  and 
thirdly,  those  who,  besides  these,  paid  faros  and  rates  and  fees,  and  in 
this  sense  were  confounded  with  colonists,  and  serving  as  the  interme- 
diate link  between  the  order  of  rural  knights  and  the  inferior  classes. 

Among  the  conquerors  mentioned  and  the  Mosarabes  who  entered 
into  Christian  society  by  means  of  the  aggregation  of  territories  in  which 
they  dwelt  there  existed  a  political  distinction.  In  the  first  there  was 
voluntary  and  sincere  adhesion,  while  those  who  were  incorpoi*ated 
through  conquest  to  the  Neo-Grothic  society  were  placed  in  a  situation 
relatively  unfavoiu^ble.  Hence  it  was  not  natural  that  the  tribute 
should  act  in  the  same  manner  on  the  two  groups.  The  first  and  more 
worthy,  either  through  their  own  merits  or  those  of  their  predecessors, 
had  served  the  common  country  in  troublous  times,  when  combats  were 
more  frequent  and  full  of  risks,  and  warfare  a  terrible  profession.  The 
second  were  entering  the  Leonese  association  when  the  Christian  power 
was  increasing  and  the  Mussulman  decHning,  and  when  oftentimes  peace 
was  implored  by  the  corrupted  descendants  of  the  warrior  Saracen  con- 
querors of  the  Peninsula.  Hence  taxation,  in  relation  to  the  merit  of 
individuals,  had  a  very  diverse  value.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more 
natural  than  to  subject  the  properties  of  the  latter  with  the  taxes  f i*om 
which  the  first  were  exempted.  In  this  way  was  established  between 
them  a  species  of  equalisation.  There  was  likewise  another  impost,  called 
Qin/^iduvay  which  consisted  in  personally  assisting  in  the  construction  or 
repair  of  castles  and  royal  buildings  within  their  waUs.  The  same 
causes  which  had  originated  the  previous  tributes  brought  on  the  im- 
ponition  of  wnudwoas.  In  the  system  of  warfare  pursued  in  those  rude 
epochs,  sharp  raids  or  incursions,  with  the  object  of  ravaging  fields  and 
taking  prisoners,  were  more  common  than  invasions  in  large  numbers  in 
order  to  reduce  a  territory  to  submission. 

This  system  predominated  in  the  two  rival  races  :  if  raids  were  un- 
expected and  continuous  on  the  part  of  the  Leonese,  the  gJiaawaia  of  the 
Saracens  were  no  less  sudden  and  repeated.  It  is  well  known  from 
whence  the  name  of  the  two  provinces  on  the  Spanish  frontiers  was 
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derived  which  extended  for  a  length  of  time  along  the  Christian  States. 
Castille  owes  its  denomination  to  the  large  number  of  castles  placed  to 
defend  the  adjoining  towns  from  the  sudden  entries  of  the  infidels. 
This  same  means  of  defence,  this  construction  of  military  asylums  for 
the  population  of  villages  and  homesteads,  was  employed  in  the  teiri- 
tories  of  Portugal  not  only  against  the  Saracens,  but  likewise  against 
the  Leonese.  Hence  the  impost  of  aivddu/va,  or  trench  tax,  became  the 
contribution  in  labour,  which  included  the  greater  number  of  individuals 
of  all  the  popular  classes.  The  duty  of  the  rural  knight  summoned  to 
the  erection  or  labour  in  castles  and  royal  residences  within  was  no  mare 
than  that  of  presenting  himself  on  horseback,  armed  with  a  staff,  at  the 
stated  place,  and  directing  the  labourers.  Should  he  not  make  an  appear- 
ance, he  incurred  a  certain  fine,  excepting  when  the  substitution  of  a 
Tfiarabitino  de  maio  was  admitted.  The  substitution,  however,  if  it 
exempted  hini  from  keeping  a  horse,  did  not  always  save  him  from 
personal  service,  not  only  in  public  works,  but  in  the  milicia  or  hosU 
in  many  districts. 

A  third  species  of  farmholders  belonging  to  the  class  of  rural  knights 
is  distinguished  from  the  two  above  mentioned  by  duties  which  bear  the 
nature  of  singular  imposts  established  especially,  rather  than  general 
tributes.  Besides  the  taxes  common  to  the  others,  there  are  some 
variously  imposed,  and  which  at  times  include  the  most  menial  personal 
offices.  The  effective  cavalry  of  this  species,  situated  like  the  former 
one,  principally  to  the  south  of  the  Douro,  had,  as  a  rule,  the  obligation 
of  giving  liustuosa,  a  kind  of  feud  commonly  paid  by  the  families  of 
colonists  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  when  their  chief  died.  This  dream- 
stance  m  an  important  fact,  because  it  leads  us  to  find  the  origin  of 
similar  properties.  These  were  evidently  of  a  diverse  nature  to  the 
presuricia  and  patrimonial  properties  of  the  private  Mosarabes.  When 
raids  became  more  frequent,  or  through  the  accession  of  provinces 
newly  acquired,  there  was  need  to  reconstruct  castles  perchance  ruined 
during  combats,  and  erect  new  ones ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  famihes 
of  former  conquerors  obtained  exemption  of  serving  in  exchange  for 
a  permanent  tribute,  it  was  easy  to  resort  to  the  distribution  of  public 
lands  by  single  contracts  with  freedmen,  including  in  the  obligations 
imposed  on  these  their  services  as  horsemen  in  raids,  as  also  in 
a/niUiuvas, 

We  have,  therefore,  the  order  of   rural  knights,  which  we  may 
properly  style  the  aristocracy  of  the  people,  divided  into  three  groups, 
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bat  oonstituting  in  relation  to  property  and  fiscal  government  two 
distinct  species.  The  first  is  composed  of  the  holders  of  land,  taxed 
by  a  system  of  imposts  general  to  the  class ;  the  second  those  whose 
farms  are,  so  to  say,  engrafted  in  that  of  the  free  colonist,  to  which  is 
associated  the  tribute  and  the  dues  of  agrarian  imposts,  these  imposts 
being  more  or  less  heavy  and  varied  according  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  custom  of  the  district,  or  any  other  local  circumstance. 

The  properties  which  were  tributary  to  the  military  dues  were 
generally  vast  tracts  of  land  at  the  time  when  population  was  scarce, 
and  when  these  had  arisen  from  primitive  conquests,  and  in  course  of 
time  passed  through  inevitable  transformations.  Inheritances  brought 
on,  in  three  or  four  generations,  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  land  in 
aUodial  territories,  as  well  as  in  tributary  and  in  Crown  colonies.  Besides 
this,  the  right  of  freely  alienating  the  farms  which  were  due  to  the 
victors  and  private  individuals  and  their  heirs  or  representatives,  and 
the  right  of  colonists  to  transfer  their  useful  dominion,  or  part  of  it, 
gradually  brought  on  a  great  variation  in  the  manner  of  holding 
tributaiy  lands.  In  relation,  however,  to  the  estate  and  tribute  we 
'disco ver  a  law  or  principle,  although  an  unwritten  one,  but  which,  in  a 
certain  manner,  renders  it  fiscally  indififerent  the  division  of  property 
freely  held  or  otherwise.  This  principle,  which  became  reproduced  in 
the  history  of  the  simple  colonist,  we  find  actuating  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  properties  held  by  rural  knights.  This  principle  consisted 
in  cofisidering  the  farms  of  these,  across  all  divisions  and  transforma- 
tions, as  indivisible.  Whether  the  farmstead  was  curtailed  or  alienated 
partially,  if  the  owner  was  a  freedman,  and  held  it  as  a  freehold,  it 
was  mnsidered  indivisible  in  the  solution  of  tribute ;  and  if  it  was  a 
colony  subject  to  military  imposts,  it  was  held  likewise  in  the  same 
light  in  regard  to  tributes  and  prestation. 

Let  us  imagine  that  some  citizen  victors  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen- 
tor}'  had  come  to  establish  themselves  on  an  inhabited  tract  of  land, 
or  in  a  former  Gothic  village  which  had  been  deserted  and  ruined,  and 
that  on  raising  new  habitations,  assisted  by  members  of  their  respec- 
tive families,  had  cultivated  a  certain  portion  of  land.  The  wastes 
around  are  vast,  the  herds  pasture  together  in  the  solitary  plains,  while 
cultivation  occupies  a  portion  of  land  around  the  homestead.  Every 
spring  these  men  gol  forth  on  horseback,  at  the  call  of  the  warrior 
magistrates,  traversing  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  a  larger  number  of 
leagueSi  cairying  devastation  and  death   into   the  bordering  Saracen 
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frontiers.     At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  they  return,  oftentimes  laden 
with  spoils,  which  enables  them  to  live  a  more  easy  existence,  and  to 
extend  the  circuit  of  their  rural  labours.     The  families  of  these  inter- 
marry and  form  new  families,   and   their    children    and    suooeasarB 
multiply  their    dwellings   imtil   the  waste  lands  disappear,  and  they 
become,  in  their  turn,  further  circumscribed  by  lands  of  inferi<»:  quality. 
The  rustic  citizens  at  length  join  the  Crown  colony,  the  dominions  of 
the  noble,  the  territories  of  the  Church,  with  the  patrimonial  lands, 
which,  despite  every  revolution,  have  been  preserved  in  a  state  of 
'cultivation  and  inhabited.     Then  this  population,  which  grew  up  and 
marched  from  valley  to  valley,  from  field  to  field,  now  turns  back  to 
itself ;    and  this  increase  of   population  and  death  of   the  heads  of 
families  induce  the   need    of   division  of  homesteads  and  land,  and 
agriculture  becomes  more  methodical,  by  obtaining  from  smaller  por- 
tions of  land  a  larger  amount  of  profit,  and,  as  a  consequence,  demand 
from  the  cultivator  his  best  efforts  and  his  personal  supervision.    On 
the  other  hand,  these  annual  raids  become  more  dif&cult  to  continue, 
owing  to  distance,  and  warfare  begins  to  lose  daily  the  character  of 
incursions  to  conquer  or  to  take  permanent  possession  of  places,  mean* 
while  that  the  spoils  ceased  to  compensate  for  the  losses  suffered  by 
the  proprietor,  when  for  many  weeks  he  abandoned  his  estates  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  to  proceed  to  the  annual  expeditions.    Hence,  at 
first,  while  the  succession  of  generations  did  not  necessitate  the  division 
of  farm-lands,  it  was  only  natural  that  each  new  landowner  should 
proceed  to  the  wars,  with  his  horses  and  arms,  and  join  his  military 
chief;    but  later  on  this  charge  began  to  be  held  binding  on  the 
property,  and  not  on  the  individual  or  f aimly,  although  the  property 
might  be  divided  among  several,  until  at  length,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
personal  service,  in  progress  of  time  and  circumstances,  became  ex- 
changed or  substituted  for  an  annual  siun  either  in  money  or  goods. 
This  condition  of  progress  induced  analogous  situations  in  the  three 
groups,  and  the  dues  and  imposts  of  rural  knight,  and  townsman,  and 
colonist  became  charged  on  the  original  holder,  and  nearly  always  in 
the  line  of  primogeniture.     One  individual  alone  presents  himself  with 
his  steed  for  the  raid,  pays  the  tribute,  and,  if  necessary,  gives  his  life, 
while  the  rest  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  expenses  for  these  expe 
ditions.     A  part  of  the  ancient  Eoman  system  of  imposts  comes  into 
action ;  the  union  of  many  holders  or  possessors  under  one,  the  tribu- 
tary caput,  the  imaginary  entity  created  by  fiscal  scienoe,,' rises  up. 
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The  fact  and  name  are  ancient.  Was  it  a  casual  phenomenon  ?  Was 
it  a  tradition,  never  to  be  put  aside?  This  is  a  question  which  we 
confe68  to  be  insoluble. 

There  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Crown  colonies  which  appears  at 
first  sight  incredible.  This  is  the  large  niunber  of  simple  reguengo9y 
or  royal  farms,  which  still  existed  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  which  continued  far  into  the  following  one.  How  was  it  that 
although  constantly  converted  into  tributary  inheritance,  a  conversion 
which  no  less  interested  the  colonists  than  the  King,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  providences  of  1265,  the  complex  of  which  must  have  power- 
fully influenced  this  conversion,  so  many  of  these  simple  royal  farms 
continued  to  exist  f  This  question  leads  us  to  state  some  particulars 
relative  to  the  origin  of  public  property,  and  which  wiU  afford  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  diverse  position  of  the  colonists. 

The  origin  of  colonies  in  their  principle  we  have  already  fully 
stated.  In  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Mondego  and  of  the  Tagus, 
the  theatre  of  sanguinary  wars  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  there  existed  the  same  differences  between  rural  knights, 
yeomen,  royal  farm-holders  {regvengoa),  and  between  their  respective 
properties,  as  in  the  provinces  of  the  North.  But  in  these  the  popula- 
tion was  far  more  spare,  and  municipal  circumscription  embraced  the 
greater  portion  of  the  territory.  The  Leonese  system  of  organisation, 
the  adscription  to  the  glebe,  did  not  formerly  exist  in  them,  because  no 
fixed  institution  could  prevail,  even  of  those  which  the  Mosarabes  had 
preserved  under  the  Saracen  yoke.  All  important  towns  before  and 
after  the  conquest  were  strongholds  and  fortified  places.  Around  these 
were  lands  which  were  annually  invaded,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  cultivate  these  lands  by  the  dwellers  themselves,  and  not  by  holders 
of  farms  isolated  and  defenceless. 

The  royal  farms  {reguengo)  coidd  not,  therefore,  spring  from  the  con- 
version of  the  serf  {adscriptum  glebe)  into  f reedmen,  and  constitute  the 
inheritance  of  the  Crown  transmitted  across  centuries :  it  must  have 
been,  so  to  say,  a  royal  acquisition,  a  part  portioned  off  by  the  King  for 
himself  when  reducing  to  submission  any  of  these  invaded  districts,  and 
after  bestowing  on  the  nobles,  the  churches,  the  military  orders,  and  to 
councils  the  larger  portion  of  lands  recently  acquired,  but  the  value  of 
which,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  population,  was  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  north.  This  fact  is  manifested  in  various  documents. 
For  instance,  Alfonso  I.  endows  the  order  of  Calatrava  aa  follows  i 
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''  All  properties  and  vineyards,  orchards,  and  dg  plantations,  which  I 
took /or  mi/self  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Evora,"  &c. 

This  economic  and  social  fact,  which  was  carried  out  only  on  the 
south  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  the  most  recent  and  unimportant  in 
itself,  has  been  considered  by  our  historians  and  jurisconsults  as  the 
primitive  origin  of  the  royal  farms  (reguengoa),  an  error  which,  if 
admitted,  would  render  it  impossible  to  comprehend  the  initial  situation 
of  the  Crown  colonies  or  of  the  King.  Nevertheless,  this  source  of 
public  property  existed ;  and  although  it  might  not  be  the  principal  one, 
it  was  nevertheless  the  origin  of  the  great  number  which  subsisted  during 
the  first  epoch  of  the  monarchy.  In  the  southern  provinces,  therefore, 
on  account  of  the  sparse  population,  it  was  only  very  slowly  that 
regy^ngos  could  be  converted  into  tributary  hereditary  farmsteads.  The 
great  causes,  however,  of  their  multiplication,  and  which  constantly 
worked  to  neutralise  the  tendencies  to  establish  a  system  of  inheritance 
in  families  of  the  labouring  classes,  were  these  :  At  an  epoch  when  tiie 
duties  imposed  oix  lands  were  most  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  nothing 
was  easier  to  the  labourer  than  to  find  one  to  supply  a  farm  to  cultivate, 
when  leaving  the  one  he  had  occupied  or  possessed,  the  tribute-payer  would 
naturally  be  remiss  in  fulfilling  his  duties  to  the  fiscal,  which  produced 
a  forfeit,  or  the  property  devolved  to  the  Crown.  On  the  other  hand, 
weakness  of  pubUc  authority  to  prevent  crimes,  oftentimes  the  extortions 
practised  on  the  poor  and  humble  classes^  the  barbarity  of  customs,  and 
many  other  circumstances  produced  crimes,  among  which  peculation 
was  not  the  smallest.  These  crimes  brought  on  confiscation  {catUum  or 
inoatitum)  of  the  'goods  of  the  criminal,  these  being  added  to  the  bulk 
of  regiiengos,  which  increased  so  long  as  they  were  not  newly  let  out. 
Hence,  even  after  being  turned  into  manors,  the  ancient  glebe  of  the 
serfs  often  reverted  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Crown. 

Such  was  the  position  of  reguengos  and  their  holders,  such  the 
principal  causes  for  the  continuance  on  a  large  scale  of  this  species  of 
public  property,  held  and  cultivated  in  diverse  manners.  Now  we  will 
proceed  to  examine  what  these  farms  or  lands  of  farms  were,  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  colonists  who  possessed  them. 

The  common  idea  of  the  word  jicgaday  and  its  origin  from  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  given  by  historians  and  jurisconsults,  is  veiy 
inexact.  According  to  them,  jugada  was  one  of  those  royal  dues,  a 
species  of  census,  or  tax,  established  on  certain  portions  of  land  taken 
from  the  Moors,  which  the  King  distributed  to  the  people  as  patn- 
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monies,  while  he  retained  for  himself  others  with  full  dominion,  and 
these  latter  constituted  initially  the  reguengos,  or  royal  farms.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  same  especial  and  secondary  fact  converted  into  a  funda- 
mental and  generic  one — always  the  one  idea  of  conquest,  of  the 
ahsolute  substitution  of  one  race  for  another,  society  for  society,  which 
induces  these  inexact  and  incomplete  definitions.  According  to  the 
i^eneraUy  admitted  opinion,  in  order  to  assess  the  taxation  of  the  jiigaday 
ihejitgos,  or  yokes  of  oxen  which  each  farmer  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  each  farm,  was  taken  as  the  basis  or  measure  of  the  tribute,  and 
from  this  arose  the  name  of  the  tax  which  exclusively  characterised 
lands  of  this  nature.  Hence  these  two  categories  of  properties,  distinct 
from  each  other,  co-existed  since  the  occupation  by  the  conquerors,  and 
were  never  confounded.  The  holder  of  these,  like  the  nu*al  knight  and 
colonist,  is  a  royal  ratepayeir,  although  a  labourer,  and,  like  him,  a  land- 
f)wner,  but  one  who  has  bought  his  inheritance  by  the  solution  of 
certain  services  and  prestimonies,  and  by  the  voluntary  adhesion  to  the 
;;lebe ;  while  the  other  purchased  it  by  analogous  duties  and  military 
service  in  wars  and  anilduva8y  a  service  which  served  to  ennoble  him. 
Thejugacla  is  a  purely  material  condition  imposed  on  the  heritage,  and 
binds  the  colonist  to  it  by  a  species  of  co-proprietorship,  and  not  a 
tribute,  but  the  symbol  of  a  free  ci\il  contract,  being  a  charge  imposed 
conditionally  on  the  free  colonist  by  the  King  as  proprietor,  or  rather 
as  administrator  of  pubUc  property,  and  not  as  supreme  magistrate  and 
lawgiver. 

The  nobles,  also  the  clergy  and  private  individuals,  received  from 
their  yeomen  this  tax.  This  was  practised  on  free  lands  and  possessions 
transferred  from  hand  to  hand,  because  personal  freedom  was  over- 
coming all  obstacles  and  becoming  admitted  on  all  sides.  The  jugada 
was  paid  in  kind,  as  many  documents  of  transfer  prove  to  us,  this  being 
bread,  poultiy,  wine,  game,  <Src.,  besides  money. 

The  tax  of  jugada,  which  took  a  yoke  of  oxen  as  the  basis  for  assess- 
ment, although  it  might  be  considered  a  reminiscence  of  the  Roman 
tributary  system  called  the  jugcUiOf  appears  constituted  as  a  species  or 
restriction  of  the  generic  value  of  the  word.  Two  facts  seem  to  prove 
this— >the  first,  because  we  find  generally  the  tribute,  established  on  this 
K>'stem,  constituted  councils,  levied  on  labourers  and  municipal  tax- 
inyers;  secondly,  the  employment  of  this  same  system  of  taxation 
on  lands  immediate  and  singularly  properties  of  the  Crown  for  cultivar 
lion  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Douro,  while  to  the  north  of  this  river 
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ihejugada  appears,  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  assessed  regardless 
of  this  system.  Councils  were  transformations  of  a  former  state, 
and  the  organisation  of  properties  and  of  inferior  classes  in  the 
northern  districts  of  the  kingdom  naturally  preceded  that  of  the 
central  and  southern  ones,  since  the  conquest  of  these  .was  later  and 
more  gradual.  We  have  monuments  still  existing  to  prove  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  there  existed  two  varieties  of 
itigada^  the  old  and  the  new.  When  giving  charters  to  Yiseu,  D.  Theresa 
establishes  the  new  system  for  \he  jtigadeiroa^  or  labourers,  who  had  come 
to  populate  the  place.  Hence  the  distinction  between  the  two  formulas 
of  the  same  system  dates  as  far  b^k  as  that  epoch,  and  this  double 
existence  we  believe  to  be  an  indubitable  fact. 

This  tribute  ofjugada,  or  yoke  of  oxen,  is  characterised  by  a  certain 
uniformity.  As  a  rule,  at  least  to  the  south  of  the  Douro,  this  tax  was 
paid  by  a  fixed  quantity  of  bread,  but  its  payment  in  wine  and  flax  was 
not  so  fixed,  although  generally  it  was  a  tenth  part.  When,  owing  to 
the  smallness  of  the  estate  or  poverty  of  the  land  or  deficiency  of 
means,  the  land  tenant  employed  for  cultivation  only  an  ox  and  a  cow, 
or  two  cows,  or  sometimes  an  ox  alone,  this  tax  was  proportionally 
diminished. 

Colonists  of  voluntai'y  adhesion  were  likewise  styled  farmen  or 
inJieritora  of  the  King.  Both  these  denominations,  although  sufficiently 
vague,  were  undoubtedly  applicable  similarly  to  the  rural  knights  or 
esquires  of  both  descriptions ;  they  were  subject  to  a  foroj  or  tax,  an 
expression  in  the  Portuguese  language  which  is  most  undeterminate  as 
to  its  judicial  and  economic  sense,  because  in  its  many  and  complex 
acceptations  it  signified  generally  only  tribute,  census,  or  prestimony 
belonging  to  the  fiscal  order.  like  the  rural  knight-oolonists,  they 
were  inheritors  by  virtue  of  the  co-proprietorship  with  the  Crown  lands, 
and  for  that  reason  the  direct  dominion  of  the  glebe  lands  lay  with  the 
King,  the  expression  of  herdadores  d^drei  perfectly  designating  the 
fact. 

We  said  before  that  these  farmers  could  alienate  their  lands  when 
the  purchaser  was  in  a  position  to  reside  on  the  faim  or  inheritance- 
This  condition,  which  followed  as  a  consequence  of  the  fiscal  ^^stem,  wi& 
not  only  understood  in  the  contract  made,  but  also  stated  in  writing. 
Ancient  registers  constantly  prove  this,  especially  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Practically,  this  principle,  in  relation  to  churcbea, 
monasteries,  and  charitable  institutions,  suflTered  evasions  owing  to  the 
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influence  of  the  clergy.  The  freedom  of  alienating  property,  as  we  learn 
from  a  number  of  contracts,  was  restricted  by  a  formula  which  varied  in 
phrase,  but  was  always  in  the  sense  of  excluding  nobles,  ecclesiastics, 
and  their  men — ^that  is  to  say,  their  farmers  and  household.  In  this  the 
Crown  did  no  more  than  repeat  what  the  nobles  and  the  clergy 
practised  in  the  concessions  of  colonies  which  excluded  from  their  own 
lands  the  King's  men,  and  mutually  those  of  each  other. 

We  have  up  to  a  certain  point  considered  the  inferior  population  as 
annexed  to  the  soU.  The  analysis  of  the  position  of  the  citizen  classes, 
and  their  distinguishing  characteristics,  would  be  well-nigh  impossible 
without  describing  the  history  of  proprietorship.  At  an  epoch  and  in 
a  country  essentially  agricultural  the  idea  of  labourer  and  farmer  is 
almost  synonymous ;  hence,  even  when  forced  annexation  to  the  glebe  no 
longer  existed  as  a  right,  and,  moreover,  was  considered  repugnant  and 
criminal,  the  common  language  retained  phrases  which  were  reminis- 
cenoee  of  barbarian  times  and  servitude,  and  the  idea  of  the  individual 
is  confused  with  that  of  the  glebe  he  [cultivated.  It  was  so  small  a 
matter  to  associate  the  idea  of  a  rural  head  of  a  family  with  that  of  the 
agriculturist,  that  at  first  sight  it  is  not  comprehensible  how  outside 
the  municipalities  any  individual  of  that  sphere,  and  placed  in  this 
position,  could  support  himself  and  family  without  belonging  to  one  of 
the  groups  of  proprietors  or  rural  colonists,  although  other  professions 
or  trades  might  exist  from  whence  they  could  derive  a  subsistence. 
Nevertheless,  out  of  this  association  of  ideas  and  progress  of  liberty 
there  arose  a  new  state,  the  most  humble  of  the  inferior  classes,  those  of 
daily  labourers  and  paid  farm  servants,  which  formed  the  last  degree  in 
the  scale  of  freedmen,  and  became,  as  it  were,  the  transition  state 
between  these  and  Saracen  slaves. 

And  in  effect,  from  the  moment  when  families  annexed  to  the  soil 
cotdd  release  themselves,  they  separately  and  personally  sought  other 
means  of  individuality.  The  natural  increase  of  population,  the  impos- 
sibility that  the  glebe,  originaUy  sufficient  for  supporting  a  small  family, 
should  be  sufficient  to  support  all  his  descendants,  the  inequality  of 
talents  and  degrees  of  activity  among  men,  as  well  as  many  other  causes, 
induced  the  separation  of  individuals,  and  forced  them  to  resort  to  the 
labour  market,  since  the  landowners  could  no  longer  compel  them  to 
serve,  nor  were  they  any  longer  interested  in  providing  for  them.  This 
crowd,  whose  position  is  undetermined,  and  who  spring  from  a  dass  not 
absolately  new,  since  it  represents  the  free  serfs  of  the  Visigoths,  and 
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up  to  a  certain  point  the  f reedmen  retained  by  law  under  the  patroiui^ 
of  the  owner,  nevertheless  hold  a  new  position,  though  changing  from 
epoch  to  epoch  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  human  culture  and  the 
gradual  revolution  which  it  worked  during  the  space  of  five  centoriee. 
A  law  of  Alfonso  II.,  promulgated  at  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  clearly  proves  that  the  number  of  proletaries  was  suf- 
ficiently large  to  demand  severe  providences  being  taken  against  the 
violent  passions  of  men  to  whom  the  revolution  which  was  then  taking 
place  was  affording  a  double  weapon,  useful,  yet  deadly,  of  freedom  of 
will  and  action,  privileges  unknown  in  former  times  among  the  lower 
classes.    The  society  which  afforded  them  this  weapon  had  also  the  right 
to  constrain  its  use  against  the  common  weal.     The  proletary  was  free 
to  choose  a  profession  or  trade,  and  to  serve  whomsoever  he  wished,  bnt 
nevertheless  the  nation  had  to,  and  must,  repel  or  punish  the  evils  or 
crimes  which  might  result  therefrom,  by  compelling  him  to  work.    To 
these  resolutions,  which  establish  the  general  principle  of  compulsion  to 
labour,  follow  others  respecting  the  most  grave  question  which  at  the 
present  day  is  agitating  Europe — ^the  organisation  of  public  labour.    It 
is  evident  that  in  those  epochs  when  fabrile  industry  did  not  exist,  and 
there  were  not  the  complications  which  in  our  day  render  this  terrible 
question  one  almost  impossible  to  solve,  the  legal  rules  laid  dovn  in 
respect  to  labour  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  cardinal  point  of 
fixing  a  rate  of  payment,  especially  the  wages  of  rural  work.    Such  is 
the  character  of  the  rules  found  in  a  species  of  tariff  established  in  1253 
for  the  exchange  and  selling  of  merchandise  in  the  more  populous  dis- 
tricts of  the  kingdom,  those  of  Alemdouro,  and  with  various  modifications, 
no  doubt,  were  extended  to  other  districts  of  the  country.    In  this  tariff 
we  find  stated  the  cost  of  making  various  articles  of  apparel,  while  in 
respect  to  other  objects  of  ordinary  use  the  prices  are  fixed  of  the  mate- 
rial and  making.     But  what  more  directly  interests  our  work  is  the 
assignment  of  the  wages  of  mancehoay^  or  farm  servants.     Here  we  ^XiA 
all  the  humble  gradations  which  at  the  present  day  distinguish  the 
persons  employed  on  an  important  estate  rising  up  before  us  as  existing 
in  the  thirteenth  century.    For  each  of  them  the  law  established  a  tariff 
of  annual  salaries,  for  payment  in  money,  goods,  and  dress.   It  is  erident 
that  such  individuals  who  followed  these  humble  trades  were  persons 
who,  although  not  holding  any  properties,  were  nevertheless  perfectly 

*  Maneebo,    This  is  the  designation  of  inferior  servants,  and  is  eridently  • 
derivation  from  mancipium. 
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free,  sinoe  the  law  regulates  the  contracts  for  services  and  barterings 
with  the  proprietors  and  agriculturists.  In  the  preceding  centuries, 
when  servitude  was  the  bond  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  ruled  labour, 
the  rules  decreed  in  the  code  of  1253  would  practically  be  useless,  and 
perchance  incomprehensible. 

After  descending  to  the  last  grade  of  the  social  scale,  wherein  we 
find  the  various  popular  groups  placed,  if  we  consider  the  cause  of  these 
gradations  we  shall  find  that,  as  the  predominant  fact  among  the  inferior 
elftsees,  the  progress  of  freedom  in  the  working  man  characterising 
history  daring  the  course  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
From  Christianity,  from  the  Germanic  invasions,  from  the  especial 
organisation  of  barbarian  monarchies,  the  development  and  modifica- 
tions which  they  passed  through  in  the  midst  of  the  strifes  with  the 
Snracens  prove  the  restoration  of  municipal  society  under  new  con- 
ditions, while  from  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  them  arose 
in  the  Peninsula  the  emancipation  of  the  working  man  and  of  the 
labourer.  ^ 

8ome  of  these  causes  were  from  their  nature  transitory,  while  others 
were  permanent  and  lasting.  Other  causes  rose  up  in  the  shape  of 
invasionSy  and  their  consequent  reaction  inducing  disturbances,  long  and 
sanguinary  wars,  migrations,  and  confusion  of  customs  and  laws  con- 
stituted a  motive  force  which  disunited,  agitated,  and  dispersed  to  join 
again  the  social  atoms  called  the  family^  and  by  its  constant  movement 
facilitated  new  combinations.  Eeligion,  which  equalises  all  men  before 
God,  the  monarchy,  the  representative  and  instrument  of  social  unity, 
and  the  municipality,  the  grand  means  of  spontaneous  cohesion  of 
families,  the  only  bulwark  of  the  hxunble  and  the  weak  against  the 
powerful  and  strong,  were,  on  the  contrary,  positive  and  perpetual 
causes  of  political  organisation,  and  therefore  of  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  personal  liberty.  Meanwhile  that  the  Yisigothic  monarchy, 
and  later  on  the  Leonese,  concealed  in  its  bosom  the  type  of  popular 
samplicity  in  the  courts  and  ministry,  in  the  inheritors  of  rural  knights, 
the  municipality  restored,  and  with  new  life  infused  by  favour  of  the 
Kings,  arranged  and  strengthened  these  to  resist  an  unlimited  power, 
and  the  extortions  unmercifully  effected  by  nobles,  warriors,  and  the 
powerful.  Christianity,  with  its  admirable  system,  promoted  the  libera- 
tion of  the  servile  classes,  and  effecting  on  the  spirit  the  grand  idea  of 
the  moral  dignity  of  the  Christian,  enlightened  him  to  see  his 
former  rudeness,  and  induce  him  to  acquire  purer  and  more  gentle 
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customs,  the  most  efficacious  means  for  opposing  the  abuses  of  power  and 
wealth.  The  association  of  these  elements  brought  on  in  the  decline  of 
the  Middle  Ages  a  new  idea,  and  one  of  immense  fruitfulness.  Human 
liberty  became  the  universal  principle,  servitude  an  exceptional  fact 
Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  might  be  affirmed,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  personal  slavery  only  existed  in  an 
insignificant  niunber  of  labourers,  working  men  or  Saracen  captives  of 
war  who  had  as  yet  not  attained  to  be  ransomed.  Their  co-religionists, 
who,  by  reason  of  spontaneous  conventions,  had  become  incorporated 
into  Portuguese  society,  were  personaUy  free. 

As  we  have  said,  it  was  at  the  decline  of  the  Middle  Ages  that 
personal  liberty  became  converted  into  a  universal  principle.  And,  in 
truth,  the  civilised  world  only  then  knew  of  it  as  an  exception.  But  in 
order  to  view  it  in  the  former  societies  of  cultured  Europe,  it  is  neoessaiy 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  false  light  from  which  they  regarded  it.  Hie 
republics  of  Greece  and  Borne  were  barely  illustrious  oligarchies.  What 
does  it  matter  to  us  whether  the  Boman  crowd  in  a  tumult  governed 
the  field,  or  crouched  down  and  swept  before  the  most  brutal  and  sense- 
less of  tyrannies,  that  of  a  chief  of  mercenary  soldiers  ?  What  does  it 
concern  us  if  those  oppressors  styled  Roman  citizens  subsisted  on  two 
asses  *  per  day,  stretched  on  the  straw  all  the  day  long  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  portico  or  a  tree,  or  whether  they  spent  thousands  of 
sesterces  t  daily  in  extravagances  and  luxuiy  ?  They  barely  f oim  two 
groups  of  oligarchies  of  diverse  species.  What  does  it  matter  whether, 
wisely  or  otherwise,  in  the  midst  of  knowledge,  the  Roman  jurisconsult 
or  the  Roman  laws  tell  us  that  the  serf  is  a  man,  though  not  a  person  I 
The  serfs  of  societies  of  other  times,  whether  of  republics  or  empires, 
were  the  men  who  worked,  and  therefore  were  the  majority,  since  they 
supported  themselves  as  well  as  the  idle  ones,  the  citizen  and  the  free,  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Antiquity,  by  debasing  labour,  perverted  ideas, 
called  liberty  a  privilege,  and  its  exception  the  rule.  If,  however,  in 
the  brilliant  republics  of  Europe  polytheism  had  ruled  the  absolute 
negation  of  personal  freedom  in  the  labouring  classes,  in  the  rude 
monarchies  sprung  from  the  Asturian  reaction  and  Christianity,  ^us 
brutal  negation,  inherited  from  the  Roman  empire,  tottered  on  its 


*  Asses.    A  Boman  coin,  in  value  about  twopence  sterling. 

t  Sesterces.  A  Boman  coin  or  denomination  of  money,  in  valne  the  fbnith  d 
a  denarius.  The  Sestertium  pondus  was  two  poonds  and  a  h^lf,  or  250  deauii, 
about  seven  pounds  sterling. 
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foundations,  and  in  less  than  five  centuries  fell  in  ruins,  falling  to 
ruins  in  piroportion  as  municipalities  became  established  and  spread 
throughout  the  territory  under  the  influence  of  the  Sceptre  and  the 
Cross,  and  resLsting  against  the  tyrannical  impetus  of  the  powerful, 
with  that  force  which  is  given  by  union,  offering  within  their  centre  a 
shelter  to  the  oppressed  serf,  and  thus  teaching,  or  rather  compelling,  the 
privileged  man  to  respect  the  working  man  as  his  own  fellow-being.  In 
this  way  did  the  Middle  Ages,  that  troublous  epoch  of  bloodshed  and  of 
darkness,  wherein  at  first  sight  civilisation  appeared  to  be  extinguished, 
become  in  truth  a  period  of  progress.  It  was  with  the  elements,  political 
and  social,  bequeathed  by  them  to  the  ages  which  followed,  that  modem 
nations  were  able  to  develop.  Emancipating,  and  therefore  morally 
ennobling  labour  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty,  the  powers  of  intelligence 
and  of  the  body  worked  together  daily  with  greater  energy,  and  with 
singular  rapidity  restored  the  almost  defunct  civilisation,  until  within 
five  centuries  they  enabled  modem  arts  and  industries  to  far  surpass 
the  bounds  of  ancient  civilisation  in  arts  and  sciences. 

But,  let  us  repeat  it,  in  the  twelfth  century  this  progress  was 
essentially  of  the  moral  order  and  in  part  hidden.  Supposing  that  the 
(uUcriptiLs  or  their  families  continued  to  dwell  voluntarily  on  the  Crown 
lands,  their  position  did  not  always,  and  perchance  rarely  improved, 
whether  they  remained  as  simple  farm-holders  (regriengv^ros)  or  under 
their  new  title  of  feeholders  or  tributaries.  Bations,  tithes,  and  taxes, 
grievous  and  varied,  diverse  and  multiplied  services,  personally  weighed 
upon  them  as  formerly,  or  with  small  difference.  Notwithstanding  that 
these  imposts  might  devolve  on  the  glebe,  and  despite  that  these  could 
evade  them  by  forsaking  the  land,  oftentimes  this  entailed  a  greater  sacri- 
fice than  all  the  grievances  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  revolu- 
tion did  not  pass,  could  not  suddenly  sweep  over  and  produce  the  well- 
being  of  the  multitude,  because,  similarly  to  all  revolutions  destined  to 
last,  it  proceeded  from  the  interior  towards  the  exterior,  from  ideas  to 
facte.  Hence,  in  studying  the  position  of  the  inferior  classes  during  the 
first  period  of  our  history,  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  the  examination 
of  the  personal  conditions  of  each  one.  In  its  other  phase,  that  of  their 
material  state,  we  have  viewed  it  in  the  analysis  of  tributes.  This 
analysis,  which  constitutes  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of 
public  administration,  is  at  the  same  time  the  complement  to  the  sketch 
dt  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  people.  Yet  it  behoves  us 
to  witness  its  organisation  in  the  mimicipalities,  where  taxation  still 
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weighs  on  them,  although  in  a  less  hard  manner.  It  is  only  afterwards 
that  the  nature  of  the  royal  powerj  the  action  of  government,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  fiscal  system,  can  be  properly  valued.  Then  will  it  be 
proper  for  us  to  say  we  have  comprehended,  as  far  as  the  distance  of  ! 

the  times  allows  us,  the  primitive  character  of  Portuguese  sodety.  | 
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THE  DAWN  OF  A  GLORIOUS  REIGN. 

The  Portuguese  nation  was  entering  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
oentoiy,  and  to  all  appearances  its  independence  had  become  fully 
established.  The  Mussalman  hosts  had  been  repulsed  far  beyond  the 
frontiers;  the  border  lines  of  Leon  and  Castillo  acknowledged  and 
respected  its  now  uncontested  autonomy.  In  the  interior,  however, 
the  three  great  powers  which  ruled  the  State — the  King,  the  Clergy, 
and  the  Nobility — ^were  greatly  divided  among  themselves,  and  the 
farmer  strife  for  predominance  was  rekindled,  dragging  down  into 
rival  bands  nobles  and  plebeians,  and  disseminating  throughout  the 
whole  country  nought  but  intrigues,  jealousies,  rapine,  and  perchance 
ruin. 

The  Pontificate,  which,  although  already  in  the  decadence  as  regards 
the  civil  power  it  exercised,  was  still  powerful,  and  had  fulminated 
over  the  head  of  Alfonso  III.  excommunications,  releasing  all  Portu- 
guese subjects  from  their  duties  of  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  King. 

For  eleven  years  had  the  aged  monarch,  freed  from  foreign  war, 
continued,  with  a  tact  and  perseverance  admirable  at  that  epoch,  the 
great  civilising  work  of  organising  finance,  promoting  the  increase  of 
population,  developing  agriculture,  and,  by  nati6nal  works,  raised  the 
position  of  the  inferior  classes,  and  strengthened  the  institution  of 
Oooncils  by  admitting  them  to  take  a  part  in  the  political  assemblies  of 
the  nation ;  in  a  word,  he  administrated  and  governed  this  new  and 
small  kingdom  in  the  highest  signification  of  the  word — this  kingdom 
which  was  destined,  with  its  maritime  genius,  to  inscribe  one  of  the 
most  glorious  pages  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
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But  the  social  reforms  of  Alfonso  III.,  as  they  deeply  affected  the 
privileges  and  extraordinary  abuses  of  the  nobility,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  clergy,  brought  upon  him  the  odium  of  the  Episcopacy, 
and  raised  the  pontifical  sword  over  his  head,  and  a  fearful  storm  burst 
around  him. 

When  the  year  1279  commenced,  it  became  impossible,  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  public  prosperity,  that  Alfonso  should 
continue  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  The  monarch  found  himself 
surrounded  by  circumstances  almost  identical  with  those  of  his  brother, 
Sanpho  II.,  when  he,  a  simple  Infante  and  Count  of  Boulogne,  assisted 
by  his  present  enemies,  easily  drove  from  the  throne  the  brave  soldier, 
and  plucked  from  him  the  crown. 

But  on  this  occasion  nature  was  more  careful  of  the  nation.  The 
Kling,  if  not  advanced  in  years,  was  broken  down  by  trials  and  sorrows, 
and,  moreover,  in  ill-health.  He  perceived,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
first  volume,  that  in  order  to  bequeath  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  it  was 
necessary  to  effect  a  treaty  with  his  adversaries — to  promise  and  to 
affirm,  and  induce  and  compel  Diniz  to  promise  also,  and  to  pledge  his 
word  to  all  they  should  demand,  almost  to  the  point  of  abdicating 
royal  power  at  the  feet  of  the  Episcopacy.  Yet  what  he  considered 
most  important  was  to  preserve  to  the  legitimate  heir  the  crown  and 
the  kingship ;  the  rest  depended  on  the  future.  He  had  sworn  to 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  yet  knew,  later  on,  how  to  withdraw  altogether. 
Hence  he  left  to  his  son  the  crown  and  a  deep  lesson. 

But  whether  it  was  this  mental  reservation  proper  to  his  duplicity 
of  character  and  shrewdness,  or  the  fear  of  canonical  censures  and 
the  terrors  of  death,  which  moved  Alfonso  III.  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  clergy  before  his  death,  is  a  subject  which,  besides  its  difficulty 
to  solve,  does  not  belong  to  us  here  .to  examine.  The  fact  was  this — 
that  both  pledged  their  obedience  to  the  Koman  bulls  exacted  by  the 
Pontificate,  and  that  three  weeks  later  the  monarch  expired.  The 
public  peace  had  been  re-established,  and  the  crown  passed  to  his  first- 
bom  without  any  serious  contestation,  and  even  with  almost  unanimous 
assent. 

None  of  the  systems  of  government  which  exist  and  rule  at  the 
present  time  the  civilised  world  governed  Portugal  in  those  days.  There 
existed,  by  tacit  agreement,  the  general  right  of  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy, but  it  was  neither  absolute  nor  representative.  The  govern- 
ment was  of    a    mixed    character,   in  which   predominated    diverse 
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powerful  elements.  It  was  theocratic,  because  all  its  powers,  more  or 
less,  were  subjected  by  the  national  clergy  and  the  great  power  of  the 
Holy  See,  to  which  the  kingdom  from  its  foundation  had  constituted 
itself  tributary — an  idea  which  was  declining,  but  which  still  existed, 
and  because  in  the  canon  right  consisted,  in  many  points,  the  only 
legislation  in  vigour,  partaking  of  feudalism,  because  the  rtcos-homena, 
the  cathedrals,  the  monasteries,  and  the  military  orders  divided  among 
themselves  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  their  lands  exercised 
plenary  jurisdiction,  with  an  almost  complete  independence  of  the 
central  power,  commenced,  although  incipiently,  to  become  popular  and 
democratic,  by  reason  of  the  importance  which  the  municipalities  daily 
acquired,  and  due  also  to  the  growing  power  of  the  Cortes,  which  in 
a  short  time  assumed  a  notable  importance.  It  was  monarchical  and 
hereditary,  because  from  the  Count  D.  Henry  royal  power  had  been 
transmitted  by  inheritance  to  one  only  individual,  whom  all  acknow- 
ledged as  the  supreme  administrative,  judiciary,  political,  and,  above 
all,  militaiy  chief  of  the  nation. 

Royalty  enjoyed  in  itself  the  glorious  traditions  of  nearly  two 
centuries  of  victories,  during  which  it  always  stood  at  the  head  of 
nobles  (fidalgos),  the  popular  classes  conquering,  inch  by  inch,  the 
territory  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  defending  it  from  the 
ambitious  pretensions  of  Castillo  and  Leon ;  it  was  the  power  anointed 
and  blessed  by  the  Papacy,  it  constituted  the  unity  of  the  nation,  and 
represented  it  before  the  Cortes  and  foreign  princes.  Hence,  despite 
the  internal  weakness  of  the  royal  power,  the  King  was  an  entity  in 
whom  the  people  of  that  time,  ignorant  and  semi-barbarian,  placed  all 
their  hopes,  and  from  whence  so  much  of  the  future  of  the  kingdom 
depended. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  continue  the  history  of  the  kingdom,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  describe  the  King  himself ;  both  shall  be  d^^ 
simultaneously. 

D.  Diniz  was  bom  in  Lisbon,  on  the  9th  October,  1261,  a  city 
for  which,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  he  ever  manifested  a  singular 
afTectaon.  He  received  the  name  of  Diniz,  hitherto  unused  in  any  of 
his  predecessors  of  the  monarchy,  or  even  among  his  parentage,  from 
the  fact  that  he  first  saw  the  light  on  the  day  when  the  Catholic 
Church  commemorates  the  feast  of  Saint  Denis  the  Areopagite,  and 
Saint  Denis  the  Apostle  of  Gallias,  Bishop  of  Paris  and  mart}T. 
Taking  the  latter  saint  as  his  celestial  patron,  he  dedicated  to  him. 
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besides  other  churches,  the  sumptuous  monastery  of  Odivellas,  which 
he  elected  for  his  sepulchre — characteristic  traits  of  that  epoch  of 
ardent  reHgious  devotion. 

Alfonso  III.  was  a  prince  enlightened  for  that  age  and  for  the 
country  he  belonged  to.  He  had  travelled  and  resided  for  a  length  of 
time  in  France,  a  country  that  in  those  days  rivalled  Italy  in  the  first 
dawn  of  cultured  civilisation ;  and  later  on  when  directing  the  public 
affairs  of  the  State,  he  felt  the  need  of  giving  the  future  king  a 
culture  both  spiritual  and  scientific.  Hence  he  endeavoured  to  afford 
his  future  heir  the  highest  possible  education. 

Scarcely  had  the  Infante  attained  a  proper  age,  than  he  appointed 
as  his  tutor  Louren90  Gon^alves  Magro,  an  enlightened,  lofty  spirit, 
who  possessed  in  himself  the  most  glorious  traditions  of  the  charge, 
since  he  was  the  third  grandson  of  Egas  Moniz,  the  celebrated  and 
legendary  tutor  of  Alfonso  Henry.  He  Ukewise  appointed  for  tiie 
royal  pupil  Nuno  Martins  de  Chacim,  a  member  of  the  first  nobility, 
erudite  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  governing.  He  had  also  as  pro- 
fessors, ecclesiastics  distinguished  in  letters,  whom  Alfonso  III.  sent 
for  to  France,  nominating  a  Portuguese  called  Domingos  Jardo,  a 
student  of  the  celebrated  University  of  Paris,  of  whom  we  shaD  have 
occasion  to  speak  further  on;  and  Aymeric  d'Ebrard,  a  native  of 
Aquitania,  a  deep  student,  and  probably  a  lover  of  Provencal  poetry.* 

Such  were  the  preceptors  and  masters  of  the  Prince  who  was  to 
govern  Portugal  for  forty-six  years,  of  the  only  erudite  king-lover  of 
letters  of  the  Alfonsine  dynasty,  of  the  most  illustrious  monarch  of  the 
few  who,  among  the  Portuguese,  knew  how  to  unite  to  the  arid  and 
difficult  office  of  governing,  the  sentiment  of  the  culture  and  beauty  of 
poetry. 

The  advantages  which  the  monarch  and  the  nation  gathered 
relatively  from  this  elevated  education,  besides  being  proved  amply 
by  history,  proves  likewise  to  us  the  nation's  gratitude  which  has  pre- 
served the  remembrance  for  ages  of  the  names  of  the  perceptors,  and 
the  recognition  of  their  services  that  Diniz  himself  manifested  to  them 
when  he  ascended  the  throne. 

*  D*Ebrard  was  the  son  of  the  Lord  of  Saint  Solpioa  in  Qaercy,  tad 
belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Gahors.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  his  country,  aod 
in  it  he  ereoted  a  monastery  in  the  valley  of  Paradis  d'Espagne,  where  he 
desired  to  be  buried.  "  Even  to  this  day,**  says  Pr.  Diniz  in  1846,  **  is  seea 
the  Church  of  the  Convent  and  the  simple  tomb  of  the  preceptor  of  the  Foet> 
King  of  Portugal,  over  whose  spirit  he  ezeroised  so  great  an  influence." 
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To  the  descendant  of  Egas  Moniz  he  gave  the  town  of  Arega,  a 
donation  he  expressly  confirmed  later  on,  when  revoking  all  the  dona- 
tions  nnofficiallj  made  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  Chacim 
he  appointed  as  his  Major-doTno-mor^  the  highest  office  in  the  Royal 
household  and  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and  later  on 
raised  him  to  FrorUiero-mor  of  the  best  districts  or  provinces  of 
Portagal.  Ebrard  was  elevated  to  the  important  bishopric  of  Ooimbra, 
and  Domingos  Jardo  to  that  of  Lisbon. 

The  education  of  princes  ought  to  be  one  of  the  gravest  cares  of 
hereditary  monarchies,  because  by  their  birth  they  inherit  the 
mission  of  directing  the  nations ;  hence  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
refinement  of  intellectual  culture  should  enable  them  to  discharge  that 
office.  It  is  imperative  that  knowledge  of  letters,  of  history,  and  a 
general  idea  of  the  sciences,  and,  above  all,  love  of  the  country,  and  of 
progress  and  justice,  be  instilled  into  them.  In  a  word,  it  is  necessary 
to  instruct,  form,  and  invigorate  their  character. 

Nothing  of  this  was  wanting  to  D.  Diniz.  In  his  intelligent  and 
well-disposed  nature  the  sound  seed  of  education  germinated  as  far  sjb 
the  few  years  during  which  his  education  lasted  and  the  rudeness  of 
the  times  permitted.  Behold  the  reason  why  he  became  a  notable 
monarch  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  But  very  quickly,  perhaps  pre- 
maturely, did  political  circumstances  initiate  him  in  the  practice  of 
gOTeming. 

Ab  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  his  father,  we  shall  repeat  in 
passing,  that  it  was  in  the  name  of  Diniz,  when  yet  in  his  cradle,  that 
Alfonso  III.,  in  order  to  obtain  peace  and  dominion,  although  condition- 
aUy  and  limited,  of  the  Algarve,  constituted  this  kingdom  with  the 
obligation  of  assisting  CastiUe  with  fifty  lances  in  the  event  of  war. 
The  Infante  remained,  in  respect  to  that  portion  of  his  future  states, 
subject  to  the  suzerainship  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Alfonso  X. 

And  ere  a  few  years  had  passed,  this  treaty  of  feudal  obligation  was 
called  into  action.  The  Mussahnans  of  Spain  rose  up  against  Castillo, 
and  it  was  feared  that  their  co-religionists  of  Africa  would  make  a 
supreme  attempt  to  succour  them  and  recover  their  former  empire  on 
this  side  of  the  Strait. 

The  Pope  aided  Alfonso  X.  with  what  means  he  had  at  command. 
He  allowed  him  for  this  holy  war  one-tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  not  only  of  Leon  and  Castille,  but  even  of  Portugal.  In  order 
to  avoid  contentions,  and  deliver  the   kingdom  from  an  invasion  of 
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collectors  of  the  pontifical  imposts,  and  perchance  to  deliver  himself 
froifi  the  suzerainship  of  the  Algarve,  Alfonso  III.  sent  Diniz  to  the 
King  of  CastiUe  with  numerous  reinforcements  by  land  and  sea. 

As  we  said  before,  the  Infante  was  about  four  or  five  years  of 
age.  In  Seville  he  was  received  by  his  grandfather  with  all 
affection,  and  as  the  dreaded  tempest  had  become  dispelled,  and  aid  was 
not  required,  the  royal  infant  manifested  such  charms,  and  pleaded 
with  such  grace,  and  his  tears  were  so  moving  that  the  grandfather  dis- 
pensed his  grandchild  from  the  fee  of  fifty  lances,  and  thus  the  Algarve 
remained  since  then  fully  and  exclusively  united  to  the  Portuguese 
nation. 

It  would  be  puerile  to  ascribe  the  good  result  of  this  grave  affair  to 
the  intelligence  of  so  tender  a  child,  but  that  he  certainly  showed  an 
aptitude  for  governing  appears  manifested  by  other  acts. 

He  was  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  when  his  father  asso- 
ciated him  to  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  AU  affairs  were 
transacted  in  the  name  of  the  aged  monarch,  but  it  was  the  Infante 
who  effected  the  general  business  with  the  Ministers  of  State,  and  who 
presided  at  the  resolutions  of  affairs. 

To  enable  him  to  be  surrounded  with  greater  splendour,  and  per- 
chance, as  some  suppose,  in  order  to  further  develope  his  superior 
education,  Alfonso  III.  on  the  20th  June,  1278,  assigned  to  him  a 
separate  palace  for  his  residence,  and  constituted  a  ntunerous  court  of 
dignitaries  and  servitors,  chosen^ among  the  noblest  fidalgos  of  the 
kingdom,  and  allowed  him,  besides  properties  and  endowments,  a  rental 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Soon  after  this  event  the 
Infante  departed  from  Lisbon  to  visit  the  kingdom  and  manifest 
himself  to  the  people. 

These  facts,  exceptional  as  regards  the  heir  to  the  throne,  neverthe- 
less had  a  great  aim  in  the  deep,  far-seeing  spirit  of  Alfonso  III.  He 
was  ambitious  of  power,  not  alone  for  himself,  but  also  for  his  direct 
posterity.  He  had  gained  the  crown  at  a  great  price,  and  had  enlarged 
it  at  the  cost  of  many  vexations  and  labours ;  and  at  the  approach  of 
death  he  felt  it  totter  on  his  brow,  and  foresaw  the  possibility  that 
his  beloved  son  might  lose  it  also.  As  we  have  seen,  this  veiy  power 
he  had  wrenched  seemed  now  to  be  slipping  from  him. 

Stricken  down  by  sickness,  for  years  he  had  been  on  the  bed  of 
suffering,  and  for  poetical  convenience  he  exaggerated  the  evil  in  order 
to  deceive  his  adversaries. 
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D.  Diniz  possessed  a  precocious  intellect,  affable,  and  courteous, 
and  he  had  as  yet  no  evil  adversaries.  Hence  Alfonso  was  educating 
him  to  wield  the  glorious,  yet  difficult  inheritance  he  was  bequeathing 
to  him,  by  laying  a  part  of  the  affairs  of  government  on  his  shoulders, 
since  he  was  no  longer  able  to  si^port  the  whole  weight ;  and,  above 
all,  accustom  the  Portuguese  to  consider  his  eldest  son  their  futiu'e 
king  by  right,  and  actually  accept  him  as  such,  thus  destroying  all 
possible  reluctance,  and  smoothing,  with  the  amiable  candour  of  the 
Infante,  the  odiums  and  oppositions  of  his  personal  adversaries — all 
these  reasons  were  ruling  the  heart  of  the  father,  and  acting  on  his 
spirit  as  an  ambitious  king,  and  almost  the  f oimder  of  the  collateral 
dynasty.  In  all  public  documents  Alfonso  III.  declared  D.  Diniz  his 
eldest  son  and  heir  to  the  throne,  a  fact  which  had  not  previously  been 
done  with  any  Infante.  In  order  to  further  this  scheme,  both  father 
and  son  pledged  oaths  of  obedience  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Church, 
thus  entering  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  their  obstinate  adversaries. 

By  this  act  the  aged  but  shrewd  monarch  dispelled  from  over  the 
head  of  his  successor  the  fearful  storm  which,  during  his  latter  days, 
had  hovered  and  swept  around  the  couch  of  his  terrible  sufferings  and 
death  agony. 

Alfonso  III.  died  on  16th  February,  1279.  On  that  same  day 
D.  Diniz,  who  scarcely  numbered  eighteen  summers,  was  proclaimed, 
with  all  the  traditional  solemnities  of  the  act,  King  of  Portugal. 

It  was  the  day-dawn  of  youth  lifting  up  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
past  which  surrounded  the  iron  crown  of  Alfonso  Henry,  and  was  the 
presage  to  the  country  of  the  inauguration  of  a  long  period  of  peace 
and  civilisation. 
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The  solicitude  manifested  by  Alfonso  III.  to  consolidate  the  throne  for 
his  son,  D.  Diniz,  was  fully  justified  by  the  events  which  followed. 
The  aged  monarch  had,  for  the  time  being,  overcome  the  obstacles  by 
the  means  already  mentioned,  and  was,  moreover,  assisted  by  the  fact 
that,  happily,  there  did  not  exist  any  individual  in  the  kingdom  of 
sufficient  importance  or  power  to  come  forward  to  contend  with  the 
youthful  king. 

At  first,  it  is  true,  the  acclamation  of  D.  Diniz  as  king  gave  rise  to 
some  murmurs,  but  these  were  so  weak  and  unimportant  that  they  did 
not  check  the  course  of  public  affairs.  It  was  said  that  in  France 
there  lived  a  son  of  Alfonso  III.  by  his  first  consort,  Mathilde  of 
Boulogne,  called  Kobert.  It  was  also  affirmed  that  in  Portugal  there 
actually  existed  another  son,  called  Alfonso  Diniz,  and  that  both  were 
legitimate  sons  of  the  deceased  king,  and  older  than  the  Infante  who 
had  been  elevated  to  the  throne,  and  therefore  to  them  the  crown 
belonged. 

Time  and  the  investigation  of  the  question  dispelled  tbese  reports. 
Count  Robert,  who  succeeded  to  the  State  of  Boulogne,  was  the  son  of 
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an  aunt  of  Mathilde,  and  therefore  a  cousin,  and  not  her  son,  since  she 
had  no  children  by  Alfonso  III.,  and  Kobert  had  received  the  oount- 
ship  through  collateral  succession.  Alfonso  Diniz  was  a  natural  son  of 
the  late  king,  and  not  legitimate,  and  he  acknowledged  his  inferior 
position  by  always  preserving  a  submissive  friendship  with  his  reigmng 
brother.  A  more  serious  opposition  was  offered  later,  as  we  shall  see 
further  in  our  history,  by  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso,  the  second  son  of 
the  Queen  D.  Beatriz.  But  at  the  time  he  was  barely  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and,  unlike  his  brother,  was  not  dowered  with  premature  gifts 
of  intelligence ;  hence  his  pretended  rights  to  the  crown  did  not  meet 
with  a  response  from  the  country  during  the  first  days  of  the  new 
reign.  Nevertheless,  the  precaution  was  taken  of  confirming,  by  con- 
sulting the  jurisconsults  and  judges  of  canon  law,  the  right  of  suooesfflon 
of  D.  Diniz.  But  this  was  useless,  because  he  had  in  his  favour  the 
supreme  political  reason  of  all  times — ^the  possession  by  general  assent^ 
tacit  wishes,  almost  unanimous,  of  the  nation ;  therefore  the  king  was 
able  from  the  beginning  to  enter  into  the  exercise  of  royal  power, 
and  administrate  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

At  the  time  all  grave  affairs  of  State  were  decided  in  the  Curia,  or 
Junta  of  ministers,  prelates,  ricos-homens,  residents  in  the  capital,  all 
these  usually  signing  the  more  important  documents. 

D.  Diniz,  taking  in  hand  the  reins  of  government,  accepted  with 
but  few  modifications  the  ministers  and  dignitaries  of  the  court  of  the 
king  his  father.  History  has  preserved  their  names — ^viz.,  the  Bishop 
of  Evora,  D.  DurSo  Paes,  who  was  Prebendary  of  the  See  of  Seville, 
and  had  become  illustrious  in  Castille,  and  served  for  a  length  of  tune 
as  priest  of  Alfonso  III.  in  the  discharge  of  public  affairs ;  D.  Joio 
d'Aboim,  a  great  privy  minister  of  the  deceased  king,  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  fidalgos  of  the  kingdom,  founder  of  the  town  of  Portel,  and 
much  esteemed  in  the  court  as  poet  and  trovodor ;  Fr.  Affonso  Pires 
Farinha,  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers,  a  great  traveller  and  well  versed  in 
the  science  of  governing. 

During  the  first  epochs  of  his  reign,  owing  to  his  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  probably,  as  the  chroniclers  assert,  because  be 
was  over-Kberal,  his  mother,  the  Queen  D.  Beatriz,  assisted  either 
personally  or  represented  by  her  lieutenant.  Buy  Gomes,  at  the  councils 
of  government.  In  her  name  and  that  of  the  King  were  sent  oat 
ordinances,  and  both  signed  public  acts.  The  Queen  exercised  a 
species  of  tutorship  in  regard  to  her  son,  or  at  least  took  a  part  in  the 
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govemmenty  which  was  justifiable  owing  to  the  youth  of  the  King.  But 
the  young  King  did  not  long  allow  this,  either  from  jealousy  and 
impatience  of  governing  alone,  or  because  the  spirit  of  the  Queen 
yielded  overmuch  towards  the  policy  of  her  father  Alfonso  of 
Castille,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  country,  but  within  a  few  short  months 
he  freed  himself  of  this  species  of  co-governing  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  first  pretext  which  arose  to  withdraw  the  Queen,  and  himself 
departed  for  the  provinces  with  his  ministers  to  administrate  justice  to 
the  country,  leaving  lus  mother  alone  in  Lisbon.  As  a  fact,  we  find 
him  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  of  the  same  year  that  he  ascended 
the  throne  in  Evora,  occupied  without  D.  Beatriz  in  affairs  of  the  State. 

The  assertions  of  many  writers  appear  to  us  to  be  true  and  natural 
when  they  state  that  D.  Beatriz  was  offended  and  grieved  at  her 
exclusion  from  public  affairs ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  doubtful  fact  that 
the  King  of  CastiQe  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
his  daughter  and  the  Prince.  Duarte  Nunes  of  Leon  affirms  this 
when  narrating  the  coming  of  the  Castillian  to  Badajoz  to  beseech 
D.  Diniz  to  proceed  to  Elvas  to  meet  him  on  the  frontier,  and  adds  that 
the  Portuguese  monarch  acceded  to  the  first  part  of  his  demands.  He 
received  at  Elvas  the  Infantes  of  Castillo,  Manuel  the  brother  of  the 
King,  Sancho  the  heir  of  the  throne,  and  his  brothers  Pedro  and 
Jayme ;  that  D.  Diniz  kept  his  uncles  three  days,  and  then  dismissed 
them,  saying  that  he  would  soon  follow  to  see  the  King.  The  aged 
Alfonso  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  grandson  with  great  trepidation 
when  he  was  informed  that  he  had  departed  from  Elvas  to  proceed  to 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  thinking  it  a  lesser  grievance  to  avoid  the 
conference  than  to  refuse  the  petition  of  his  grandfather.  The  Castil- 
lian did  not  insist,  seeing  that  D.  Diniz  had  acted  with  such  deliberate 
intention,  and  he  returned  to  Seville  disappointed  and  grieved. 

Ruy  de  Pina  omits  all  the  incident  of  the  assistance  given  by  the 
Queen  in  the  government  of  the  country,  while  Fr.  BrandSo  admitted, 
or  rather,  if  not  confirming  the  first  part,  doubts  the  second,  of  the 
interference  of  the  King  of  CastOle,  while  alleging  facts  which  do  not 
altogether  refute  them.  We  cannot  at  the  present  day  evidence  the 
event,  but  documents  prove  as  a  certain  fact  the  appearance  of  the 
Queen  at  public  government,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  order  that  she 
should  continue  doing  so,  the  King  of  Castillo  may  have  endeavoured 
to  use  his  influence.  These  interventions  of  States  in  the  exclusive 
affairs  of  each  other  was  the  rule  of  that  epoch,  and  to  Alfonso  X. , 
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whose  predominanoe  throughout  the  Peninsula  was  acknowledged,  this 
spirit  of  rude  scheming  so  artfully  manifested  by  a  youth  ere  he  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne  must  have  deeply  wounded  him ;  more- 
over, it  was  of  great  moment  to  the  King  of  Castille,  as  facts  wOl 
shortly  prove,  to  have  in  Portugal  a  secure  aid  for  his  policy,  and  this 
pledge  only  rested  in  the  filial  affection  of  Beatriz  of  Guilhen,  whom, 
from  an  illegitimate  cradle,  he  had  raised  to  the  throne.  It  appears 
to  us,  therefore,  most  probable  that  he  should  employ  every  effort  and 
means  to  effect  this,  and  it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  did  not 
succeed,  and  that  the  Queen  D.  Beatriz,  although  she  later  on  withdrew 
to  Castille,  nevertheless  was  completely  removed  from  the  government 
of  the  State. 

Fortunately,  these  misunderstandings  between  mother  and  son  were 
maintained  within  prudent  reserve,  and  no  public  perturbation  took 
place,  nor  was  there  any  rupture  in  their  outward  affectionate 
behaviour,  D.  Diniz  ever  manifesting  to  the  Queen  the  filial  homage  due 
to  her,  and  favouring  her  prot^ia  by  valuable  honours.  We  see  that 
in  October,  1279,  the  King  made  a  donation  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  of  Aurega  to  the  See  of  Tuy,  whose  bishop  was  D.  Fernando 
Areas,  a  favourite  of  the  Queen,  and  assigning  as  a  motive  for  so 
doing  the  services  which  this  prelate  had  rendered  him  and  his 
mother:  Fro  mvlto  servido  qtiod  mihi  et  2>.  BecUrici  mcUri  mea 
impendU. 

The  exclusion  of  D.  Beatriz  from  the  administration  of  public 
afiairs  and  from  the  councils  of  the  King  did  not,  however,  sever 
the  traditions  and  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  wise  government 
of  D.  Alfonso  III.  Notwithstaiiding  that  in  external  policy 
D.  Diniz  followed  a  diverse  path  from  that  of  his  father,  since  he 
was  more  prudent  than  he,  more  elevated  and  fortunate;  in  all 
respecting  the  internal  administration  of  the  kingdom,  the  son  trod 
almost  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  his  progenitor,  and  the  differences 
which  we  find  very  extensive  between  the  two  reigns  proceed 
principally  from  the  diversity  of  times,  from  the  higher  intellectual 
culture  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  from  the  King  himself,  and  not 
from  any  change  of  fundamental  principles  in  the  policy  and  diiectioa 
of  public  affairs.  These  were  maintained  in  almost  the  same  state  for 
many  long  years.  This  state  of  affairs  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  above-mentioned  ministers,  Durando  Paes,  JoSo  d'Aboim,  and  the 
Prior  of  the  Hospital  were  of  the  party  of  the  widowed  Queen,  had  been 
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ardent  helpers  in  the  work  of  Alfonso  III.,  and  they  ever  remained 
firm  adherents  to  his  system  of  policy  and  government. 

Hence  the  first  acts  of  D.  Diniz  were  directed  towards  maintaining 
the  peace  made  with  the  clergy  which  Alfonso  had  initiated.  The 
lengthened  strife  hetween  the  State  and  the  Church,  which  had  com- 
menced with  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy,  and  had  so  perturbed  the 
country,  grieved  all  its  monarchs,  dethroned  Sancho  II.,  and  embittered 
the  last  days  of  Alfonso  III.,  was  about  to  enter  a  new  phase, 
and  assume  a  character  altogether  different.  Commencing  by  the 
triumphant  ovation  of  the  Church,  it  terminated  by  the  decisive 
victory  of  the  civil  power  in  the  laws  of  mortmain,  which  Diniz 
alone  could  turn  into  a  reality  with  the  royal  piacet  established  by  Peter 
the  Severe. 

At  first  it  was  thought  to  carry  out  the  fulfilment  of  the  bulls  of 
the  Curia,  since  obedience  had  been  pledged,  to  summon  the  exiled 
Portuguese  prelates  in  Home  to  the  kingdom,  to  satisfy  the  cathedrals 
and  monasteries  with  favours  and  promises,  to  entrust  these  high 
eoclesiastical  dignitaries  in  union  with  the  representatives  of  the  State, 
to  work  out  and  establish  a  good  understanding  with  the  country,  at 
the  time  when  aU  seemed  in  good  faith  to  desire  iti  Later  on  the 
general  administration  of  the  kingdom  was  attended  to,  which,  owing 
to  the  ecclesiastical  perturbations  between  Church  and  State,  had  been 
somewhat  neglected. 

In  those  days  it  was  not  the  practice,  as  it  became  later  on,  for  the 
monarchs  of  Portugal  to  establish  any  one  important  city  as  their 
particular  residence,  and  from  thence  legislate  the  country.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  travel  from  town  to  town,  administrating  per- 
sonally justice  among  the  people,  and  examining  for  themselves  all 
public  wants  and  grievances,  redressing  evils,  and  applying  a  direct 
remedy  to  them. 

In  order  to  can^  out  this  truly  great  service,  there  was  in 
Portugal,  as  throughout  Spain,  an  especial  tribute,  paid  by  lands 
either  in  kind  or  coin,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  monarch  and  his 
suite.  This  tribute  or  tax  was  styled  jantar  (Tel  ret  (the  King's 
dinner).* 

*  Jantar  d'el  rei.  When  kings  undertook  these  journeys,  each  town  gave 
them  the  cost  of  the  sostenanoe  of  the  suite  that  aooompanied  them.  This 
was,  however,  only  when  they  visited  these  towns  to  administer  justice  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  only  in  that  oase  that  the  tribute  was  paid,  called 
the  King'i  ditmer.    In  the  Torre  do  Tofnbo^  in  Lisbon,  there  exists  a  book  wherein 
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This  system  of  administration  was  continued  until  the  multiplied 
affairs  of  navigation  and  conquests, beyond  seas,  the  enervation  of  coiirt 
customs,  and  the  usages  of  material  comforts  induced  the  establish- 
ment of  the  seat  of  government  in  Lisbon,  and  for  princes  not  to 
quit  it  except  on  special  occasions. 

As  we  said,  Alfonso  III.,  in  his  latter  years,  discontinued  this 
former  salutary' practice,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  in  Lisbon, 
and  left  it  but  once  to  attend  the  Session  of  the  Ck>rtes  in 
Santarem.  D.  Diniz,  however,  as  soon  sa  he  took  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  with  his  father,  commenced  his  visi- 
tation of  the  provinces,  and  renewed  them  nearly  eveiy  year  vith 
singular  perseverance  until  his  death. 

On  the  previous  year  he  had  visited  the  north  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  being  more  populoy^  and  wealthy,  was  better  suited  for  the 
scheme  of  the  paternal  policy.  After  being  acclaimed  King,  and  ere 
the  earliest  signs  of  spring  had  appeared,  he  departed  for  Alemtejo, 
a  province  which  became  the  objective  predilection  of  his  great  activity. 
He  visited  nearly  all  the  towns  of  that  vast  district,  residing  for  whole 
weeks  in  the  most  important  ones,  receiving  affably  the  people,  and 
judging  with  his  ministers  and  councillors  the  suits  of  appeals, 
dispensing  favours  and  acquiring  practical  and  prudent  notions  for  the 
long  administration  he  was  inaugurating.  As  the  first  result  of  his 
labours  he  confirmed  on  25th  April  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Alca90vas  the  rights  which  had  been  given  in  1259  by  the  Bishop 
of  Evora,  D.  Martinho,  and  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  and  continued  the 

are  taxed  the  jantares  of  aU  cities,  towns,  monasteriee,  ohaptera,  and  mililary 
orders.  That  these  tributes  were  to  be  paid  on  oocasions  when  kings  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  the  law,  is  declared  by  our  King  D.  Diniz  in  one  of  the 
manifestoes  published  by  him  against  his  son,  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso,  when 
the  latter  rose  against  him,  and  usurped  this  tribute.  '*  This  being,**  says  the 
King,  "  only  exacted  for  the  dinner  of  the  King  when  he  paBsee  through  his 
lands  to  do  justice." 

This  was  also  a  general  custom  at  that  time  among  the  IdngB  of  Spain,  and 
we  see  it  practised  in  Castille  in  the  same  form.  The  King  Alfonso  the  Vfiae  in 
the  year  1283  gave  to  the  Portuguese  Queen,  D.  Brites,  his  daughter,  the  towns 
Serpa,  Moura,  Noudar,  and  Mourao,  and  reserred  for  himself  the  janiar  of 
them.  In  privilege  of  the  city  of  Segovia,  which  Diogo  de  Colmenares  tran- 
scribed in  his  history  of  this  city,  the  King  D.  Alfonso  removed  many  imposi- 
tions and  reserved  the  jantar  they  gave  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Palenoia 
greatly  marvelled  that  the  Infante  Don  Juan,  his  son,  when  he  pretended  to 
the  succession  of  the  kingdom,  should  demand  1,000  maravedis  as  jaiUar, 
when  the  Cortes  of  Yalladolid  had  assessed  only  80  to  the  King.  Henoe  the 
jantar  was  among  us  a  certain  imposition  of  maintenance  for  the  house  and 
person  of  the  King  when  he  distributed  justioe  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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predilection  of  his  father  for  this  healthy  and  fertile  town,  whose 
seigniority  the  cunning  monarch,  by  an  arbitrary  sentence,  had  acquired 
for  the  Crown,  and  traced  out  rampart  walls,  designing  to  raise  a  royal 
palace  within  its  ancient  castle. 

During  the  summer  B.  Diniz  departed  from  Alemtejo,  and  proceeded 
to  the  Beiras,  where  he  remained  some  months,  employing  his  time  in 
vigilant  attention  to  affairs,  leaving  everywhere  traces  of  his  goodwill 
and  justice,  assigning  to  agriculturists,  whenever  he  could  do  so,  the 
uncultivated  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown,  confirming  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  councils,  and  repairing  ramparts  and  castles.  He 
quitted  Coimbra  at  the  beginning  of  November,  remained  a  few  days 
at  Leiria  with  his  mother,  the  Queen;  then  went  to  Santarem  for 
Christmas,  and  returned  to  Lisbon.  Scarcely  had  the  summer  of  1280 
commenced  than  his  active  character  induced  him  to  visit  the  remainder 
of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  not  yet  visited  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  D.  Diniz,  when  visiting  the  north,  manifested  himself  even 
more  solicitous,  liberal,  and  provident  than  he  had  been  to  the  south  ; 
experience  and  practice  appeared  to  be  invigorating  and  perfecting  his 
governing  faculties.  He  continued  in  the  north  until  the  end  of  the 
autumn,  and  when  he  terminated  the  general  visitation  of  the  kingdom, 
the  new  monarch  had  captivated  the  almost  unanimous  sympathies  of 
the  nation.  Nobles  and  clergy  praised  his  courtesy,  his  instruction  and 
liberality,  the  people  his  prudence,  justice,  and  thoughtfulness  in  all 
public  affairs. 

The  popularity  which  continued  throughout  his  life  had  been  laid, 
and  the  renown  of  his  name  among  the  people  subsisted  for  ages. 

However,  amid  all  these  excellent  dispositions  for  governing,  which 
had  been  so  prematurely  developed,  other  natural  qualities  began  to 
be  noticed  in  Diniz,  which  were  a  source  of  anxiety  to  his  august 
mother,  the  ministers  and  councillors,  and  in  truth  which  later  on 
gave  rise  to  serious  perturbations  that  tore  up  the  kingdom,  and 
embittered  the  last  years  of  the  monarch's  life.  Diniz  was  gifted  with 
a  vivid,  ardent  character  that  not  only  inspired  a  taste  for  poetry  and 
love  of  the  beautiful,  but  also  impelled  him  to  be  dominated  by  amorous 
and  sensual  passions.  In  order  to  avoid  any  scandals,  and  secure  a 
direct  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Queen  D.  Beatriz,  the  ministers,  the 
prelates,  and  nobility  urged  him  to  seek  a  consort. 

Among  the  princesses  of  the  various  courts  of  Europe  there  was 
one  greatly  distinguished  by  beauty,  proverbial  virtue,  and  modesty,  in 
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the  person  of  D.  Isabel,  the  dearly  loved  daughter  of  Pedro  III.,  T^ing 
of  Aragon,  and  of  D.  Constancia  of  Naples,  daughter  of  Manfred, 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  granddaughter  of  Frederick,  Emperor 
of  Germany.  Besides  the  virtues  and  rank  of  this  princess,  policy 
indicated  her  as  the  most  appropriate  wife  for  the  youthful  King, 
because  although  dose  blood  relationship  united  the  Portuguese  royal 
family  to  that  of  Castille,  nevertheless  this  countiy  was  a  neighbour 
that  in  those  epochs  of  warfare  and  revolution  it  was  convenient  to 
guard  against  by  strengthening  national  elements  of  defence  by  foreign 
alliances  to  counterbalance  and  keep  down  its  power.  The  kingdom  of 
Aragon  being  extensive,  formed  a  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and 
being  a  border  province  of^Castille,  had  identical  interests  with  Portugal, 
and  it  was  likewise  expedient  for  her  to  form  an  alliance  with  Portugal 
These  and  such-like  reasons,  which  in  those  times  constantly  existed,  and 
were  always  considered  by  all  Governments,  assumed  at  the  mom^t 
a  more  imperative  character  on  account  of  the  divisions  that  existed 
in  Castillo  between  Alfonso  X.  and  his  son  Sancho,  which  threatened 
to  involve  other  States  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  secret  designs  that 
occupied  the  spirit  of  the  Aragonese  monarch. 

Hence,  in  view  of  existing  circumstances,  D.  Isabel  was  chosen  for 
D.  Diniz,  and  so  early  as  the  year  1280  the  Portuguese  Court  sent  to 
Aragon  three  of  the  principal  nobles,  to  request  the  hand  of  the 
Infanta  and  arrange  the  marriage. 

Andent  writers,  unanimous  panegyrists  of  this  princess,  tell  us 
that,  besides  other  pretenders  to  her  hand  refused  by  her  father, 
who  did  not  wish  to  separate  himself  from  her  charms  and  graces, 
she  was  solicited  at  that  juncture  by  the  heirs  of  the  crowns 
of  France  and  England,  and  that  Constantino,  the  Emperor  of  the 
East,  sent,  although  too  late,  an  ambassador  to  Aragon,  to  ask  her 
hand  for  his  eldest  son.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  Aragonese 
king,  although  grieving  to  part  from  his  daughter,  did  not  offer  any 
difficulties  when  bestowing  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  D.  Diniz.  His 
future  son-in-law  was  already  a  reigning  prince;  he  had  oonuneneed 
his  reign  under  happy  auguries,  and  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  nation 
with  whom  it  was  his  interest  to  favour  an  alliance.  Pedro  was  a 
prudent,  far-seeing  character  and  a  daring  spirit,  and  he  already 
sighed  ardently  to  possess  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he,  later  on,  so 
successfully  conquered;  therefore  it  wa£  indispensable  to  his  scheme, 
in   order   to  carry   out   this  perilous    undertaking,   to    possess  the 
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friendship  of  all  the  Spanish  monarchs  who  surrounded  Aragon. 
Besides  this,  by  the  marriage  contract  he  was  not  obliged  to  dower 
his  daughter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  to  receive  from  her 
husband  rich  gifts. 

Fr.  Francisco  BrandSo  says  that,  in  the  documents  relating  to  this 
marria^,  he  did  not  find  any  clause  which  mentioned  a  dowry  given 
to  the  Queen  D.  Isabel ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  brought 
none  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  IV.,  when  the  union  was  projected 
between  his  daughter  D.  Leonor  and  the  King  of  Aragon,  D.  Pedro. 

The  dowry,  however,  was  proved  by  authentic  documents.  We 
transcribe  an  epitome  of  the  first,  which  affords  us  a  clear  idea  of 
the  royal  donations  so  frequent  at  that  age,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Let  it  be  known  to  all  that  Biniz,  by  the  grace  of  Crod,  King  of 
Portugal  and  the  Algarve,  dowers  and  confers,  propter  nuptiasy  to  you, 
Dona  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  illustrious  King  Dom  Pedro,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  King  of  Aragon,  and  of  the  Queen  D.  Oonstancia,  whom 
we  receive  to  wife,  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
these  our  towns,  to  wit — Obidos,  Abrantee,  and  Oporto  of  Moz.     These 
towns  we  desire  and  concede  to  be  held  by  you,  and  possess  all  revenues 
and  profits  for  all  your  life,  whether  in  our  company  or  apart,  or 
whether  we  have  issue  or  not.    And  as  a  security  of  your  possession  of 
these  aforesaid  towns,  with  all  rights  and  dues,  we  deliver  this  present 
letter,  and  we  confess  to  hold  them  from  this  time  forward  in  your 
name,  and  we  desire  that  all  fruits  derived  from  them  from  this  day 
forward  should  belong  to  you,  dec  .  .  .  And  we  pledge  in  good  faith 
and  declare  on  the  four  Holy  Gospels  that  we  make  this  donation 
freely,  and  that  we  have  the  power  to  do  so  as  above  declared.     We 
reserve,  however,  the  presentation  of  judges  and  churches,  and  concede 
to  you,  to  place  in  the  Almoxarifes,  procurators  and  officers  as  may  be 
required  in  those  places,  and  as  is  the  custom  of  our  kingdom.     But 
for  a  greater  security  and  strength  of  the  aforesaid  bequest,  we  assign 
as  dowry  to  you.  Dona  Isabel,  our  best  twelve  castles,  according  to  the 
usages  of  Portugal  hitherto  observed.     Their  names  are  as  follows: 
Villa-vi^osa,  Montforte,  Sintra,  Ourem,  Feira,  Gaya,  Lamosis,  Anof rica, 
Santo  EstevSo  de  Chaves,  Montforte  do  rio  livre,  Portel,  and  Monte- 
alegre.    And  those  who  hold  these  various  castles  to  offer  homage  to 
08  and  to  you,  in  order  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  Portugal, 
they  should  obey  you  in  the  defence  of  your  rights,  as  is  the  usage  in 
Portugal  as  regards  castles. 

C 
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"  Given  in  Vide,  on  the  twenty-fonrtli  of  April,  hj  oommand  of 
the  King.     1319." 

But  this  important  donation  appeared  to  the  King  to  be  small, 
since  it  was  restricted  to  the  lifetime  of  the  Queen,  and  on  that 
same  day  he  gave  her,  with  the  privilege  of  willing  it,  XI  0,000,  which 
could  be  drawn  after  her  death  from  revenues  of  the  bestowed  towns. 

On  the  11th  February,  1282,  the  marriage  was  solemnised  hj 
procuration  in  Barcelona.  The  Queen  was  conducted  by  her  own 
people,  with  great  solemnity,  to  Braganza,  on  the  border  of  Portugal, 
where  the  brother  of  the  King,  D.  Alfonso,  awaited  her,  with  many 
prelates  and  nobles,  and  from  thence  conducted  her  to  Trancoso.  On 
beholding  his  youthful  bride,  D.  Diniz  bestowed  upon  her  a  further 
donation  of  this  town  of  '^  Trancoso,  with  all  its  villages,  termos,  and 
belongings,  and  all  rents,  exports,  fruits,  and  profits."  This  decree 
of  donation  bears  date  26th  June,  1320. 

The  wedding  was  celebrated,  the  royal  couple  receiving  the  nuptial 
blessing  in  August,  1282,  in  those  same  fruitful  lands,  amid  sumptoons 
feasts  and  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy.  All  that  was  nohfe 
and  opulent  hastened  to  attend,  and  around  the  circular  rampart  wbUs 
of  the  town  were  erected  buildings  and  tents  to  house  the  multitades 
that  flocked  in  such  numbers  that  it  really  seemed  as  though  around 
Trancoso  had  suddenly  arisen  a  populous  city  of  varied  and  singular 
aspect. 

This  marriage  merits  an  especial  mention,  because  the  diplomacy  of 
the  time  held  the  unions  of  princes  as  the  principal  means  of  action; 
and  this  particular  union  was  considered  politically  of  great  advantage, 
since  it  brought  a  Queen-  to  Portugal  who,  on  several  occasions,  was 
able  to  prevent  torrents  of  Portuguese  blood  from  flowing  during  dvic 
strifes. 

In  these  rude  ages  of  violent  ambitions,  characterised  by  the 
elevated  classes  in  individualities  and  deep  selfishness,  the  bonds  of  the 
most  intimate  blood  relationship  and  tenderest  family  ties  were  bot 
weak  barriers  to  the  fierceness  of  covetous  passions.  Among  reigning 
houses,  most  especially,  contentions  between  parents  and  sons  and 
brothers  became  general,  and  of  daily  occurrence  and  interminable. 
On  expelling  the  Moors,  and  the  prize  conquered,  they  disputed  the 
possession  one  with  another,  and  to  tear  it  up  became  the  almost 
exclusive  occupation  of  princes  and  kings.  The  narrative  of  these 
internecine  family  strifes  constitutes  the  political  history  of  CbristiAn 
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States  up  to  the  fourteenth  century  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
sula. This  facty  repugnant  and  sanguinary,  was  common  in  Portugal 
as  in  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  forms  the  dark  part  of  the  otherwise 
splendid  reign  of  D.  Diniz. 

The  events,  simple  in  themselves,  with  which  we  open  the  narrative 
of  the  present  volume  possess  an  importance,  as  they  form  the 
preludes  of  an  inglorious  unfratemal  strife  which  for  years  was  fought 
between  the  two  eldest  sons  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne. 

In  the  year  1281  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso  attained  his  eighteenth 
year.  His  father  in  1270,  some  years  previous  to  his  death,  had  largely 
endowed  him  with  the  towns  of  Portalegre,  MarvSo,  Arroches,  and 
Vide — the  three  first  were  very  important  on  account  of  their 
population,  agricultural  wealth,  and  fortifications.  The  Infante  in 
his  fourteenth  year  wedded  D.  Yiolante,  daughter  of  D.  Manuely 
brother  to  Alfonso  X.,  King  of  Castillo  and  Leon,  and  this  marria^ 
united  him  to  the  most  powerful  and  noblest  houses  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  and  he  commenced  to  manifest  to  them  his  restless  proud 
character. 

These  circumstances,  which  would  alone  render  him  a  troublesome 
neighbour  to  any  monarchy,  were  aggravated  by  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown,  whose    supposed    right    he  enunciated    everywhere    without 


D.  Diniz  was  the  issue  of  the  second  nuptials  of  Alfonso  III.  while 
D.  Mathilde  his  first  wife  was  still  living,  and  the  second  marriage  had 
not  yet  been  legitimized  by  the  Pontifical  powers.  The  birth  of 
D.  Diniz  took  place  after  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Boulogne,  and 
some  days  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  bull  of  legitimation  to 
Portugal. 

D.  Alfonso,  taking  these  facts  as  his  plea,  accused  the  King,  his 
faftother,  of  being  an  illegitimate  son,  and  therefore  unfit  to  succeed  to 
the  throne,  advancing  that  it  rightly  belonged  to  him,  since  he  was  an 
elder  son  and  legitimate. 

It  was  objected  that  the  Pope's  bull  ezpressedly  pronounced  all 
children  of  Alfonso  III.  legitimate  who  were  bom  by  D.  Beatriz  de 
Guilhen,  hence  D.  Diniz,  who  was  bom  after  the  receiving  of  the  bull, 
and  should  the  date  of  legitimation  commence  only  with  the 'issue  of  the 
boUy  he,  the  Infante,  could  not  be  legitimate,  since  his  birth  took  place 
long  before  the  date  of  the  bull.  But  notwithstanding  these  arguments, 
conclusive  as  regards  the  Canons  of  Jurisprudence,  which  in  those  days 
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ruled  the  afi&ir,  the  Infante  insisted  in  afirming  loudly  his  pretended 
rights. 

To  a  king  of  those  times,  young  and  ardent  as  was  D.  Diniz, 
nothing  else  was  wanting  to  warrant  acts  of  violence  and  authority; 
nevertheless,  as  far  as  things  went,  it  did  not  exceed  words,  and  the 
successor  to  Alfonso  III.  was  able  to  repress  himself  within  bounds. 
Towards  the  latter  days  of  the  winter  of  1281,  it  came  to  his  knowledge 
that  his  brother  was  turning  Yide  into  a  theatre  of  war,  opening  moats 
and  surrounding  the  town  with  rampart  walls.  Yide  was  a  town  on 
the  extreme  of  the  Alemtejo,  which  then  belonged  to  the  territory  of 
Marvao,  and  up  to  that  time  was  an  open  place,  solely  defended  by  a 
small  tower. 

Diniz  became  agitated  on  learning  this,  and  wrath  rose  up  within 
him,  as  he  saw  in  this  act — ^perchance  an  indifferent  one  in  the 
Infante,  who  only  wished  to  fortify  his  lands — a  proof  of  veritable 
rebellion.  He  at  once  summoned  all  his  subjects,  the  military  orders, 
the  ricoS'homenSy  the  contingents  which  the  cities  and  towns  were 
bound  to  send,  Lisbon  being  the  city  which  furnished  the  greater 
niunber ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  April  he  departed  from  Santarem 
with  a  large  force,  determined  upon  reducing  lus  brother  by  force  of 
arms  to  obedience.  But  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso,  on  being  advised, 
retired  from  Portugal  to  Seville,  leaving  the  path  open  to  him,  offering 
no  resistance,  and  allowing  him  to  enter  freely  into  Yide.  There  was 
no  spilling  of  blood  on  this  occasion,  but  discord  was  declared  between 
the  two  brothers. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  fortunately,  the  two  ambassadorB  of 
Pedro  III.  of  Aragon  arrived  in  Portugal  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
marriage  with  D.  Diniz.  These  ambassadors  were  persons  of  note — one 
was  a  dignitary  of  the  See  of  Tarragona,  the  other  an  admiral  related  to 
the  Queen  D.  Constancia,  and  favourite  of  the  Aragonese  monarch. 
These  personages  represented  to  the  King  the  inexpedience  of  mani- 
festing hostilities  against  a  brother  whose  disobedience  was  not  proved, 
at  a  moment  when  an  alliance  was  in  treaty,  and  a  matrimonial  union 
was  being  arranged  which  all  desired  should  be  prosperous  and  happy* 
It  also  appears  that  Sancho  of  Castille,  son  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  had 
likewise  interceded  for  the  Infante.  With  such  influential  mediators, 
in  a  short  time  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the  two  bn^ers. 

The  Infante  pledged  himself  to  demolish,  within  a  fixed  period, 
what  had  been  newly  erected  on  the  tower  and  walls  of  Yide,  and  to  be 
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knigbted  at  the  hands  of  D.  Diniz,  thus  constitutmg  himself  his  vassal 
for  life,  excepting  in  the  event  of  acquiring  a  foreign  kingdom 
or  county,  and  even  for  its  acceptance  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
the  royal  permission.  In  compensation,  Diniz  increased  his  income  by 
adding  ^35,000  annually,  part  payable  in  coin,  another  in  land 
revenues,  and  a  third  in  cloth.  A'  fine  of  X50,000  was  imposed  upon 
whichever  should  violate  the  treaty,  which  was  duly  celebrated  and 
signed  in  Estremoz,  on  the  11th  February,  1282. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  discords  between  the  two  disputant  sons 
of  Alfonso  III.,  only  to  burst  out  later  on  more  violently,  and  be  sealed 
with  Portuguese  blood.  But  at  that  moment  harmony  appeared 
completely  established;  the  Infante  took  his  position  at  the  court, 
and  a  few  months  later,  as  we  have  seen,  he  went  to  Braganza  to 
await  the  youthful  Queen,  and  accompany  her  to  Trancoso. 

Yet  at  the  marriage  feasts  one  of  the  most  important  individuals  of 
the  royal  family  was  absent — ^the  Queen-mother  D.  Beatriz — ^because 
an  afiair  very  different  from  the  wedding  of  her  son  was  lacerating  her 
heart  and  inducing  many  anxieties.  Her  father,  Alfonso  X.  of  Castillo, 
was  labouring  under  a  painful  and  difficult  position.  He,  a  potentate 
who  for  long  years  had  won  the  goodwill,  and  even  the  admiration  of 
the  European  princes,  beheld  himself  forsaken  and  distrusted  by 
all.  This  king  of  vast  and  numerous  states  was  now  reduced  almost  to 
the  one  province  of  Andalucia,  or  rather  to  scarcely  more  than  the 
city  of  Seville.  He,  the  parent  of  a  numerous  famUy,  beheld  all  his 
sons  ranged  in  armed  rebellion,  to  expel  him  from  the  throne  and 
wrest  from  him  the  kingdom. 

It  was  a  just  punishment  for  the  preference  and  inhumanity  with 
which  to  one— the  very  one  who  most  warred  against  him— he  sacri- 
ficed the  right  and  life  of  other  princes,  his  relatives.  D.  Fernando  de 
la  Cerda,  the  eldest,  had  died,  leaving  two  sons  still  in  the  cradle,  the 
elder  being  the  heir  to  the  throne.  However,  Alfonso,  desirous  of 
acoeding  to  the  pleadings  of  his  son  Sancho,  who  greatly  distinguished 
himself  for  activity  and  bravery  during  the  wars  against  the  Infidels, 
induced  the  Cortes  of  Segovia  in  1276  to  acknowledge  him  the 
successor  and  heir  to  the  throne.  The  despoiled  Infantes,  his 
grandchildren,  found  protection  with  the  grandfather,  who,  with  them, 
bad  taken  refuge  in  Aragon,  feariug  some  violence.  The  monarch 
supposed  that  this  flight,  which  might  so  greatly  foil  his  designs,  was 
done  under  the  protection  of  his  brother  D.  Fradique  and  SimSo  Ruiz, 
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the  Lord  of  Oameros ;  and  therefore  bade  Sancho  take  them  prisoners 
and  slay  them. 

The  future  King  hastened  to  execute  the  order,  and,  without 
instituting  any  trial,  he  had  his  undo  drowned  in  Trevino,  and  Simio 
Ruiz  burnt  to  death  in  Logrono. 

To  these  cruel  acts,  which  left  a  long  and  sanguinaiy  memory,  he 
added  later  on  such  a  series  of  misguided  acts  that  this  monarch,  sur- 
named  the  Wise,  completely  alienated  the  goodwill  of  the  people,  the 
nobles,  and  his  own  children,  in  such  a  manner  that  when,  in  the 
Cortes  of  Seville  of  1280  he  attempted  to  indenmify  his  grandchildren, 
bestowing  to  the  elder  the  kingdom  of  Jaen,  Sancho  opposed  him 
rudely,  and  inciting  against  him  nearly  all  the  nation,  and  was  able, 
in  the  following  year,  to  induce  D.  Manuel,  the  son  of  the  aged 
Alfonso,  confirmed  by  the  Cortes  which  he  convened  in  Yalladolid, 
to  deprive  his  father  of  the  royal  authority,  be  deposed  from  the 
throne,  and  the  government  delivered  to  himself,  the  Infante,  with  the 
title  of  King. 

Meanwhile  Sancho  confederated  with  the  Moorish  King  of  Granada, 
and  proposed  to  his  uncle,  D.  Pedro  de  Aragon,  to  abstain  from  the 
contention,  because,  as  we  said  before,  the  Aragonese  King  desired,  at 
all  hazards,  to  have  allies  in  Spain,  and  he  was  always  partial  to  his 
nephew ;  hence  he  easily  acceded  to  unite  himself  to  D.  Diniz,  because, 
as  the  chronicles  say,  it  appeared  to  the  Portuguese  Prince  far  more 
advantageous  a  policy  to  join  the  uncle,  who  was  youthful  and  likely  to 
live  for  years,  than  to  the  grandfather,  who,  at  his  old  age,  could  not 
long  exist. 

But  the  affectionate  filial  devotion  of  the  Queen,  D.  Beatriz,  did  not 
assent  to  this  contingency.  Seeing  that  she  could  not  move  the  son  to 
assist  his  father,  she  determined  to  aid  him  with  her  own  means  and 
vassals,  and  share  personally  his  misfortunes. 

To  this  policy,  somewhat  double,  D.  Diniz  did  not  attempt  any 
opposition.  War  was  uncertain ;  and  it  did  not  suit  him  to  entirely 
indispose  himself  with  any  of  the  contenders. 

The  Queen  collected  together  all  the  money  she  was  able,  and  even 
sold  part  of  her  jewels;  then  summoned  the  nobles  of  her  party 
and  dependants,  and  those  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  E^ing; 
raised  troops  in  the  towns  belonging  to  her,  and  in  order  to  dispose 
them  in  her  favour  she  confirmed  former  rights  and  privileges,  and  also 
bestowed  new  ones. 


k. 
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In  this  way  sbe  collected  together  some  hundreds  of  good  lances  and 
soldiers.  At  the  head  of  these  was  distinguished  D.  Vasco  Martins 
Pimentel,  a  brave  fdalgoy  or  chief  officer  of  the  whole  kingdom,  who 
supplied  at  his  expense  250  horsemen,  and  who  perished  in  these 
inglorious  strifes  of  Oastille;  and  also  Martins  Yasques  da  Cunha, 
the  adventurous  Alcaide  of  the  Castle  of  Celorico  de  Basto,  who 
likewise  distinguished  himself. 

But  whether  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  aged  monarch 
of  Castillo  were  great,  or  else  in  order  to  disguise  the  effect  which  the 
expedition  might  occasion,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  usual  official 
proceedings  of  the  King — but  it  appears  D.  Beatriz  sent  these  forces 
to  Seville  in  proportion  as  they  became  organised. 

The  aged  monarch  assembled  in  the  public  square  the  Boyal  Council, 
the  Court,  and  people  of  Seville,  and  ascending  a  platform  erected  for 
the  occasion,  read  the  decree  which  deprived  Sancho  of  the  succession 
to  the  throne  and  crown,  explaining  his  motive  for  this  resolution, 
and  moreover  invoked  over  the  head  of  his  son  the  curse  of  Qod.  as  being 
an  impious  rebel,  a  parricide,  and  disloyal. 

Alfonso  solicited  aid  from  Pope  Martin  IV .,  who  at  once  sent  a  brief 
ordering  the  prelates,  barons,  and  councils  of  the  kingdon  to  submit  to 
the  aged  king,  and  enjoining  the  monarchs  of  England  and  France  to 
assist  him  also.  But  the  commands,  the  pleadings,  and  the  pontifical 
anathemas  did  not  produce  any  effect.  Sancho  decreed  pain  of  death 
against  all  bearers  of  pontifical  letters,  and  appealed  to  God,  to  the 
future  pope,  and  to  the  first  council  which  should  be  celebrated. 

D.  Alfonso  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  his  followers  were 
becoming  few,  and  his  means  were  exhausted.  In  vain  did  he  beseech 
the  aid  of  all  the  Christian  princes ;  not  one  stretched  out  a  protecting 
hand«  He  then  had  recourse  to  a  singular  and  strange  means.  He 
sent  his  crown  to  the  Emperor  of  Fez  and  Morocco  in  order  to  raise 
money  upon  it  for  necessary  things.  The  Mussalman  behaved 
generously ;  he  sent  him  sixty  thousand  doubras  of  gold,  and  offered  to 
proceed  personally  to  aid  him  to  recover  his  kingdom.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  and  an  army  of  Moors  crossed  the  Strait.  And  the  two 
princes,  father  and  son,  each  joined  the  infidel  monarch  to  prosecute  the 
campaign  against  the  other. 

We  must,  however,  in  truth  state  that  in  this  parricidal  and 
impious  war,  Sancho  did  not  manifest  his  usual  activity,  and  he  always 
avoided  to  meet  his  father  in  open  contest  against  him.     This  system, 
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enunciated  more  openly  than  policy  demanded,  was  fast  oocafiioning 
his  loss  by  inducing  among  his  partisans  despondency  and  hopelessness. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  (1283)  that  B.  Beatria  entered  into 
Seville  with  a  numerous  escort,  and  bringing  with  her,  it  appears,  her 
daughter,  the  Infanta  D.  Branca,  who,  besides  being  patroness  of  vaiiotis 
lands  in  Portugal,  possessed  the  Convent  of  Lorvao,  and  became  later 
on  owner  of  the  sumptuous  monastery  of  Huelgas  de  Burgos  in  Spain. 

If  the  direct  and  material  aid  offered  by  D.  Beatriz  to  her  father, 
which  has  been  so  lauded  by  Portuguese  writers,  and  so  meanly 
referred  to  by  the  Spanish  ones,  was  not  in  truth  very  great  in  relation 
to  the  forces  of  the  four  belligerent  monarchs,  nevertheless  the  appear- 
ance in  Seville  of  his  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  was  to  the 
persecuted  and  unfortunate  Alfonso  a  source  of  great  comfort  in  his 
old  age,  and  became  a  salutary  example  to  many  of  the  revolutionists 
of  Castillo  and  Leon. 

The  effects  of  this  noteworthy  fact  were  keenly  felt,  assisted  by  the 
unexpected  indifference  of  Sancho  in  the  war,  by  the  recollection  of  his 
cruelties  and  errors  of  government,  by  the  representations  made  by  all 
prudent  and  just  spirits,  and  by  the  generous  gratitude  of  Alfonso  for 
the  aid  afforded  by  his  daughter. 

D.  Pedro,  D.  Jayme,  and  D.  Jos^  forsook  the  rebel  standard  of 
their  brother,  and  submitted  themselves  humbly  to  obedience  to 
the  King.  This  proceeding  of  the  Infantes  was  followed  by  manj 
ricos-homens,  and  no  less  by  the  cities  and  towns. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Mussalman  allies  of  Alfonso  had  retired 
to  Africa  disgusted  with  the  campaign,  the  cause  of  the  aged  monarch 
took  such  a  great  impetus,  that  Sancho,  despite  the  opposition  of  his 
followers,  to  whom  the  reconciliation  of  the  princes  was  not  favourabfe, 
agreed  that  his  wife,  D.  Maria  de  Molina,  and  the  Queen  D.  Beatrix 
should  prepare  the  terms  for  the  arrangement  of  the  afl&ir.  Both  con- 
tenders then  quitted  the  scene  of  war.  But  an  event,  natural,  yet 
well-nigh  unexpected,  arose  to  give  a  diverse  direction  to  the  political 
affairs  of  Spain. 

Before  this,  however,  Alfonso  rewarded  the  services  of  his  daoght^. 
The  tender  affection  of  a  father's  heart  impelled  him  to  acknowledge 
the  aid  so  promptly  afforded,  and  which  the  extremity  of  the  circum- 
stances naturally  exaggerated  the  importance;  he  was  also  probaUy 
instigated  by  the  idea  that  the  reward  with  which  he  recompensed  this 
favour  might  induce,  as  it  certainly  did,  his  sons  and  subjects  to  afford 
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bim  aid  likewise.  Henoe  D.  Alfonso  manifested  himself  generous  and 
even  prodigal  in  rewarding  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 

On  the  4th  March,  1283,  he  made  over  to  her  the  towns  of  Serpa, 
Moura,  Noudar,  and  MourSo,  with  their  castles,  termos,  rents,  and 
rightB  for  her  use  during  her  lifetime,  these  donations  to  revert  after 
her  death  to  whomsoever  should  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Seville. 

These  towns,  otherwise  Portuguese,  in  those  days  helonged  to  the 
CastiUian  monarchy,  and  it  was  not  until  years  later  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Noudar,  they  returned  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on.  But  as  these  places  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his 
daughter  belonged  to  the  Knight  Hospitallers,  Alfonso  compensated 
them  by  giving  them  other  lands  and  rents. 

On  that  same  day  he  also  gave  to  his  daughter  under  similar  con- 
ditions the  kingdom  of  Niebla,  with  its  towns  of  Gibralcon,  Huelva, 
Saltes,  Alamonte,  Alfaiar  de  Pena,  and  Alfaiar  de  Lete. 

Such  ample  generosity,  which  favoured,  as  we  said,  the  cause  of 
Alfonso,  linked  anew  his  name  to  the  history  of  Portugal,  which  had 
already  been  enhanced  by  the  donation  of  the  Algarve. 

But  broken  down  by  bitter  grief  and  an  agitated  existence, 
the  aged  king,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  turn  which  his  affairs 
had  taken,  did  not  attain  to  see  his  son  and  the  States  reduced  to 
obedience.  Little  more  than  a  year  after  signing  these  decrees  of 
donations  to  Beatriz,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  daughter,  naming  her, 
with  others,  his  executrix,  and  declaring  that  he  forgave  the  rebellion 
of  Sancho  and  all  his  partisans. 

It  was  in  April  of  1284  that  this  monarch,  as  hapless  in  his  govern- 
ment as  he  was  renowned  as  a  legislator  and  lover  of  science  and  letters 
throughout  the  Peninsula,  expired.  As  such,  he  exercised  a  large 
influence  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  as  well  as  in  all  Spain. 

During  his  reign  he  established  in  his  vast  states  unity  of  right  with 
the  royal  /uero  of  Spain,  an  interesting  legislative  collection  of 
immediate  application ;  he  finished  and  published  the  celebrated  codice 
of  the  Sete  ParticUUf  which  D.  Diniz  ordered  to  be  translated  into 
Portuguese,  and  stands,  in  jurisprudence,  the  grandest  monument  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  was  a  philosopher,  and  to  him  is  attributed  the  book 
entitled  the  Tesoro,  much  esteemed  at  that  epoch.  An  historian  like- 
wise,  for  he  wroto  the  Cronica  General  de  EspaHa,  considered  by 
Spaniards  as  one  of  their  litorary  glories.  A  mathematician,  he 
ordereci  the  Aeironomical  Tables  to  be  drawn  up,  entitled  Alfonwnae^ 
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and  which  he  himself  collaborated.  Lastly,  he  was  a  poet,  being  one  of 
the  most  erudite  and  elegant  poetasters  of  the  age,  and  wrote  the 
CarUigaa  and  QuereUaa.  His  death  was  greatly  felt  in  the  Court  of 
Lisbon,  and  the  King  celebrated  pompous  exequies. 

By  his  death  was  terminated  the  first  act  of  the  wars  of  socoeflBioii 
which  desolated  Castille  during  the  reign  of  D.  Diniz — wars  in  which, 
more  or  less,  as  we  shall  see,  Portugal  was  always  involved.  The  death 
of  Alfonso  X.  naturally  filled  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  monarch 
with  cares  and  forebodings. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  the  aged  monarch  had  declared  his 
grandchildren  heirs  to  the  crown  of  OastiUe  and  Leon,  the  Infantes  de 
la  Cerda,  whOe  he  left  the  kingdoms  of  Seville  and  Badajoz  to  bis  sod 
D.  Juan,  and  that  of  Murcia  to  D.  Jaime ;  by  this  form  excludisg 
D.  Sancho  from  the  throne,  although,  as  a  fact,  it  was  he  who  resllj 
governed.  And,  in  effect,  he  was  veiy  soon  after  solemnly  acknow- 
ledged and  sworn  king  in  Toledo ;  and  not  only  his  followers,  bat  the 
most  important  of  the  loyal  partisans  of  his  father  hastened  to  salute 
him  as  their  legitimate  sovereign.  Nevertheless,  the  germ  of  disorder 
and  of  civil  war  existed  in  the  testament  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  in  the 
rights  which  each  pretender  attributed  to  himself,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
character  of  the  princes  and  barons  of  the  time.  Besides  this, 
Sancho  lY.  was  daring,  turbulent,  ambitious,  and  little  versed  in 
restraining  the  excesses  of  his  favourites,  and  still  lees  his  own.  Heooe 
such  a  neighbour  was  badly  calculated  to  afford  Portugal  any  security 
for  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

Diniz,  therefore,  continued  to  follow  his  shrewd,  deep  polity.  He 
sent  ambassadors  to  Seville  to  take  letters  of  condolence  to  the  Queen* 
mother,  and  sent  others  to  Toledo  to  congratulate  his  uncle,  the  new 
king,  and  to  ratify  his  former  friendship  and  allianoe.  But  SandK) 
did  not  duly  acknowledge  this  act  of  courtesy  and  past  favours. 
Founding  his  right  of  seigniority  of  the-  Algarve  upon  that  held  by  his 
father,  notwithstanding  the  donation  effected  to  the  grandson  D.  Dinis, 
Sancho  not  only  took  the  title  in  the  same  way,  but  even  ordered  the 
name  to  be  placed  of  D.  Bartholomew,  the  Bishop  of  Silves,  who  was 
not  in  Castille,  among  the  prelates  who  confirmed  his  royal  decrees, 
with  the  only  end  of  signifying  that  the  diocese  of  the  kingdom  of 
Algarve  was  dependent  on  him. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  modem  Christian  monarchies  of  Spain, 
in  authentic  documents,  as  well  as  in  treaties  of  peace  and  other 
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goreming  acts  of  greatest  importance,  royal  letters  of  donation, 
authorisation  of  rights  and  others,  not  only  as  at  the  present  day  was 
the  signature  of  the  reigning  prince  afixed  as  well  as  the  respective 
ministers,  but  likewise  the  signatures  of  Infantes,  the  prelates  of  every 
cat^^iory,  members  of  councils,  ricos-homensy  and  even  the  knights  who 
were  at  the  court.  And  oftentimes  the  names  of  the  principal  magnates 
of  the  kingdom  were  inscribed  even  when  these  were  not  present. 

These  signatures  of  the  more  important  lords  of  the  country,, 
ecclesiastical  and  dvO,  invested  Government  acts  with  greater 
solemnity ;  it  was  the  pledge  that  those  who  signed  had  thought  over 
and  approved  the  act,  and  naturally  increased  the  probability  of  the 
nation's  acquiescence. 

Those  who  signed  received  an  honour  by  placing  their  signature 
beside  that  of  the  monarch,  and  with  this  understanding  did  the 
iUusixious  foreigners  present  at  the  Court  inscribe  their  name  to  the 
act ;  but  this  act  signified  for  the  absent  natives  that  the  territory  of 
their  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  monarch  who  issued  the  decree,  and 
that  those  mentioned  were  subject  to  him. 

For  this  reason  did  Sancho  order  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Algarve- 
to  be  inscribed  as  confirming  the  decree.  Diniz,  however,  became 
perturbed  by  this  act  of  the  new  king,  which  was  not  only  ungrateful, 
but  unjust,  and  he  hastened  to  draw  from  the  ancient  records  such 
documents  as  proved  the  obedience  and  acknowledgments  offered  by  th& 
prelates  and  chapter  of  Silves  to  Alfonso  III.,  declaring  null  all  titles 
which  the  late  monarch  of  CastOle  had  authorised  :  from  all  the  decrees 
which  aflirmed  the  seigniority  and  possession  of  the  Portuguese  crown  in 
the  kingdom  of  Algarve. 

This  contention  was,  however,  followed  by  no  serious  results.  But 
Sancho,  notwithstanding  the  majority  of  the  ricoa-homena  and  the  cities 
who  had  acclaimed  him  king,  wearied  out  by  the  civil  wars  through 
which  they  had  just  issued,  found  himself  compelled  to  proceed  to  visit 
all  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  subject  his  barons  and  the  people  who 
hesitated  in  accepting  him  against  the  expressed  determination  of  the 
testament  of  Alfonso  X.,  and  to  whom  his  rude,  disloyal  system  of 
government  was  repellent.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was 
to  annul  the  privileges  and  letters  given  to  many  towns  which  had 
aided  him,  when  stiU  an  Infante,  to  conquer  the  crown.  Little  by  little 
ho  was  able  to  re-establish  apparently  order  by  punishing  the  mal- 
ocmtents  with  death,  exile,  and  sequestration  of  goods. 
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Knowing  that  the  best  way  to  pacify  and  summon  to  his  side 
the  turbulent  nobility  from  their  states  was  to  take  them  to  war 
against  the  Moors,  he  put  this  idea  in  practice  during  the  year 
1285. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  his  natural  rudeness,  Lopo  de  Karo,  the  Lord 
of  Biscay,  took  possession  of  his  spirit.  Erom  the  king  he  obtained  the 
title  of  count,  with  all  its  ancient  functions  and  privileges ;  the  appoint- 
ment  of  chief  majordomo,  assured  by  the  possession  of  all  the  fortresses 
of  Castillo,  and  the  key  to  the  royal  treasury.  Besides  this,  he  was  the 
father-in-law  of  the  Infante  D.  Joao,  and  his  brother  Diogo  held  the 
hereditary  government  of  the  frontier.  Therefore  Lopo  de  Haro,  when 
in  possession,  and  with  his  own  partisans  holding  the  highest  podtioos 
in  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  kingdom,  very  quickly 
dominated  all  the  court,  and  by  his  haughtiness  affironted  the  whole 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,  even  to  the  degree  of  endeavouring  to  ajmol 
the  marriage  of  the  King  with  the  Queen,  in  spite  that  she  was  his  sister- 
in-law,  in  order  to  wed  him  to  his  niece,  who  was  more  obedient  to  his 
behests. 

For  this  reason  D.  Maria  de  Molina  took  dislike  to  the  favourite, 
while  a  great  number  of  fidalgos,  who  viewed  him  with  envy,  now  com- 
menced to  rise  up  against  him  and  against  Sancho,  assisted  by  the 
towns  which  had  been  despoiled  of  their  rights. 

These  contentions  reached  to  the  very  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  with- 
out ostensibly  involving  D.  Diniz,  many  Portuguese  brandished  their 
swords  in  the  strifes  of  Castillo. 

Badajoz  and  Albuquerque,  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Alemtejo, 
rose  up  in  bands  and  fiercely  made  war.  The  lord  of  the  last  town  was 
D.  Jo3o  Affonso  d' Albuquerque,  grandson  of  D.  Theresa  Sanches,  the 
daughter  of  the  Portuguese  king  Sancho  I.,  and  an  individual  so  greatly 
beloved  by  D.  Diniz  that  later  on  he  made  him  Count  of  BaroeUos, 
chief  majordon^LO,  and  gave  his  natural  son  Alfonso  Sanches  in  marriage 
to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  that  nobleman. 

The  Lord  of  Albuquerque  rose  up  against  the  Eang*  of  CastiUe,  and 
beneath  his  standard  many  Portuguese  fought.  It  could  not  be  possihie 
that,  in  view  of  the  affectionate  relations  existing  between  the  chiefuun 
and  his  king,  these  Portuguese  should  be  fighting  against  the  will  of 
the  King  of  Portugal.  But  at  length  JoSo  Affonso,  driven  by  the 
forces  of  the  Castillian  monarch,  was  compelled  to  fly  to  CSalida,  where 
he  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner  by  the  orders  of  the  King,  and 
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would  have  been  beheaded  had  not  the  Queen  D.  Maria  de  Molina 
interceded  for  him. 

D.  Alvaro  Nunes  Lara,  an  illustrious  individual,  was  compelled, 
owing  to  these  contentions,  to  emigrate  to  Fortu^  in  1286,  whose 
father  had  followed,  two  years  previously,  the  party  of  Alfonso  X. 
when,  besieged  by  Sancho  in  the  city  of  Alborafim,  he  was  vanquished 
and  deprived  of  his  dominions. 

D.  Alvaro  was  a  fearless  warrior  and  most  venturesome,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  party  of  Castilhans  and  Portuguese, 
effected  frequent  incursions  throughout  the  territories  of  Biba  de  Coa, 
carrying  into  the  states  of  the  conqueror  of  his  father  desolation 
and  ruin. 

At  that  time  the  governorship  of  the  districts  of  Guarda  was  held 
by  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso,  brother  to  D.  Diniz.  He  won  the  affection 
of  liura,  and  in  this  way  the  ranks  were  increased  by  the  people  of  his 
dominions,  whose  district  governors  facilitated  their  departure.  To 
that  spot  hastened  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Castille,  and  fierce, 
angry  encounters  took  place,  which  cost  the  blood  and  lives  of  many 
brave  Portuguese  knights  of  the  house  of  the  Infante. 

At  length  this  contention  so  involved  Alfonso,  that  he  resorted  to 
the  extreme  of  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  district  of 
Guarda  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  enter  into  a  campaign  against 
GastiUe. 

Such  proportions  did  the  affair  assimie,  that  Diniz  was  constrained 
to  take  it  in  hand.  He  proceeded  to  Guarda  in  the  summer  of  1287, 
aooompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  prelates,  courtiers,  and  men- 
at-arms,  and  endeavoured  gently  to  calm  his  brother  and  Alvaro  de 
Lara.  He  despoiled  Alfonso  of  the  government  of  that  district,  but 
in  compensation  gave  him  the  lieutenancy  of  Lamego,  Yizeu,  and 
Tras-os-Montes. 

Lara,  however,  very  soon  continued  his  perturbations.  He  effected 
various  entries  into  the  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Leon,  and  joining  the 
Portuguese  Infante,  who  had  retired  to  his  towns  in  the  Alemtejo, 
prosecuted  continual  raids  into  the  lands  of  CastiUe.  But  Sancho  the 
Brave  oould  no  longer  endure  such  excesses.  To  the  messages  which  he 
addressed  on  this  subject  to  D.  Diniz,  he  asked  leave  to  come  per- 
sonally to  Portugal  to  punish  his  enemies,  and  without  awaiting  an 
answer,  he  approached  our  frontiers.  Diniz  saw  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  for  repressing  at  once  the  demands  of  his  brother  and  Alvaro 
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de  Lara,  unless  he  wished  to  enter  into  an  open  war  against  Oastine, 
which  up  to  a  certain  point  he  had  authorised,  since  he  had  placed  xk) 
further  obstacles  than  words  and  gentleness,  and  even  had  assisted  by 
affording  aid  to  JoSo  Alfonso  d' Albuquerque.  We  saw,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  book,  the  reason  for  the  proceeding  of  the  Fortugaese 
prince,  and  that  it  was  his  scheme  to  weaken  so  dangerous  a  neighbour 
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by  intestine  strifes.  But  at  the  present  juncture,  in  view  of  the  attitade 
taken  by  Sancho,  this  system  of  policy  was  becoming  rather  dangerons; 
besides  which,  Alfonso  continued  to  declare  himself  the  legitimate  heir 
to  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  Diniz  to  legitimize  his 
sons,  in  order  to  inherit  his  important  dominions,  to  which  he  fomid  a 
serious  and  just  reluctance,  and  finally  the  house  of  the  Infante  became 
the  centre  of  the  adventurous  malcontents  of  Portugal  andCastalle, 
whose  numbers  daily  increased,  and  assumed  serious  proportions. 

D.  Diniz  summoned  then  all  the  military  forces  of  the  country,  and 
in  September  he  quitted  Guarda,  and  slowly  proceeded  to  the  Alemtejo, 
collecting  together  on  his  way  the  people  he  had  summoned.  On  the 
sixth  of  l^ovember,  accompanied  by  a  great  multitude,  he  besieged 
Arronches,  where  D.  Alfonso  was  at  the  time,  and  placed  troops  of 
observation  opposite  the  strongholds  of  MarvSo  and  Portal^re,  which 
were  held  by  the  turbulent  Infante. 

Yery  speedily  did  the  Eling  of  Oastille  join  the  people  of  Leon  and 
Galida,  and  the  Mestre  de  Alcantara,  D.  FemSo  Peres,  a  Portuguese, 
and  the  Enighte  of  the  Order,  the  favourite  Lopo  de  Haro,  and 
probably  the  Queen  D.  Maria  de  Molina,  who  usually  aooompanied 
her  husband  in  all  his  campaigns. 

Arronches,  however,  was  a  stronghold  which,  military  speakiog, 
was  well  situated,  defended  by  castle,  ramparts,  and  entrenchments, 
and  garrisoned  on  that  occasion  by  the  picked  men  of  the  Infante,  and 
by  a  numerous  party  of  the  bravest  knights  of  the  Peninsula.  Arronches 
resisted  the  first  assaults  of  the  besiegers,  who  for  several  weeks  fought 
around  the  walls,  performing  many  brilliant  feats  of  arms  and 
numerous  skirmishes,  but  without  any  decided  victory.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  clear  that  the  stronghold  could  not  hold  out  very  long 
against  the  powers  collected  by  the  two  monarchs  of  CastiUe  and 
Portugal. 

As  this  strife  became  a  family  one,  the  ladies  of  the  various  families 
at  length  took  part  in  it.  The  mother  of  Diniz  and  Alfonso,  who  was 
in  Burgos,  came  with  the  Infanta  D.  Branca  to  Badajoz — ^the  revenues 
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of  which  her  father,  D.  Alfonso  X.,  had  bequeathed  to  her  in  his  will 
—and  from  thenoe  they  were  aided  by  the  pleadings  of  D.  Maria  de 
Molina  and  the  Qneen  D.  Isabel  of  Portugal.  But  an  event  took  place 
which  determined  the  treaty.  The  Infante,  on  being  apprised  of  the 
arrival  to  Badajoz  of  his  mother  and  sister,  and  being  able  (probably 
with  the  aid  of  the  princes  who  were  in  the  camp)  to  elude  the  royal 
sootttSy  quitted  Arronches,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
D.  Beatriz.  A  suspension  of  arms  followed,  and  a  council  was  held  to 
arrange  a  treaty  of  peace.  All  the  princes  gathered  together  in  Badajoz 
and  agreed  to  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the  thirteenth  of 
December,  to  the  joy  of  the  people,  who  saw  in  this  act  an  end  to  the 
war,  inglorious,  profitless,  and  ruinous,  between  brothers. 

Alfonso  delivered  Arronches  over  to  the  King,  receiving  in  exchange 
Annamar,  in  the  territory  of  Lamego.  Later  on  he  yielded  up  all  the 
strongholds  he  possessed  on  the  frontier  in  exchange  for  others  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  could  not  easily  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  Castille,  nor  be  dangerous  to  Portugal. 

For  the  time  being  MarvSo  and  Portalegre  were  delivered  up  in 
good  faith  to  the  knights  of  the  Infante  of  acknowledged  national 
loyalty,  who  pledged  their  homage  to  D.  Diniz  in  presence  of  Alfonso. 
But  during  the  time  that  the  monarchs  of  Castille  and  Portugal 
were  together,  other  treaties,  although  secret  ones,  were  discussed,  of 
greater  importance  than  the  public  ones  of  more  demonstrative 
consequences. 

Diniz  was  shrewd,  persuasive,  and  eloquent,  and  all  these  gifts  he 
employed  to  determine  on  a  difficult  point — the  hitherto  undecided 
spirit  of  the  sovereign  of  Castille.  It  was  sought,  at  the  request  of 
D.  Maria  de  Molina,  to  oppose  the  intentions  of  Lopo  de  Haro 
respecting  the  annulment  of  the  King's  marriage,  and  lessen  the 
influence  of  bis  favourite  over  the  spirit  of  Sancho. 

The  son  of  Alfonso  III.  triumphed,  and  not  only  induced  on  the 
mind  of  his  imcle  a  greater  estimation  of  the  virtues  of  the  Queen, 
which  in  truth  existed,  and  proved  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  which 
was  not  difficult  to  do  since  Sancho  loved  his  consort,  but  what  is 
more,  he  completely  destroyed  the  influence  Lopo  exercised,  and  proved 
to  the  King  of  Castille  how  dangerous  it  was  for  him  to  be  under  the 
yoke  of  a  vassal  who  united  to  overmuch  power  the  audacity  of 
endeavouring  to  repudiate  the  Queen,  and  regulate  the  succession  of 
the  crown  according  to  his  views.      He  also  placed  before  him  the 
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nobility  of  birth,  the  loftiness  of  spirit,  and  the  numerous  partisans  of 
D.  Alvaro  Kunes  de  Lara,  which  counterbalanced  the  gifts  of  the 
former,  and  that  once  admitted  to  his  friendship,  he  pledged  himself  as 
a  loyal  servitor. 

The  monarch  of  Castillo  followed  the  insinuations  of  D.  Diniz,  and 
at  once  admitted  Lara  to  his  intimate  friendship,  by  this  act  arousing 
jealousy  and  odium  in  the  heart  of  Lopo.  "  With  this  act,"  sajR 
the  erudite  Chronicler  of  Alcoba^a,  "  the  King  D.  Diniz  did  no 
more  than  exchange  with  the  "King  D.  Sancho  one  rebel  for  anotiher, 
yet  leaving  him  his  debtor,  and  the  Queen  of  Castille  and  the  new 
minister  both  in  his  favour." 

Alvaro  de  Lara  survived  but  a  short  time,  and  did  not  live  to  acquire 
the  preponderance  of  favour  of  his  adversary  Lopo,  since  he,  even  as  an 
enemy,  exercised  such  influence  that  he  inspired  in  the  monarch  serious 
and  well-justifled  fears.  On  resolving  to  get  rid  of  him,  Sancho  had  to 
use  craftiness,  by  manifesting  towards  him,  for  some  months,  marb 
of  esteem,  until  he  found  an  opportune  occasion  for  canying  oat 
his  intention. 

On  the  following  year,  1288,  grave  contentions  arose  between  the 
King  and  the  party  of  Haro  respectiag  the  convenience  of  a  French  or 
Aragonese  alliance  with  Castille,  which  took  the  form  of  almost  open 
hostility,  and  ended  in  the  selection  of  the  latter  against  the  opinum 
of  the  Queen  and  ithe  Archbishop  of  Toledo  who  counselled  her,  and 
towards  which  Sancho  inclined. 

It  was  agreed  upon  to  convene  the  Cortes  in  Alf aro,  so  that  all 
should  meet  to  decide  the  suit.  When  the  assembly  were  gathered 
together  to  debate  the  affair,  Sancho  quitted  it  on  the  plea  of  urgent 
business,  declaring  that  he  would  speedily  return  to  learn  their 
decision.  When  the  King  perceived  that  his  own  guards  at  the  door 
were  more  numerous  than  those  which  accompanied  Haro,  he  im- 
mediately returned  to  the  Session  Chamber,  and  addressing  Lopo 
and  the  Infante  D.  JoSo,  informed  them  that  he  retained  them  bis 
prisoners  until  they  should  deliver  up  to  him  the  castles  and  govern- 
ments they  possessed.  On  hearing  this,  the  haughty  nobleman  caDed 
his  own  guards,  and  advanced  towards  the  King,  brandishing  a  daggv 
over  him.  Two  of  the  knights  of  Sancho  advanced  and  struck  at  his 
arm,  cutting  it  off,  and  then  slew  him.  Meanwhile  the  King  struck 
repeatedly  his  brother  Diogo  Lopes,  leaving  him  to  all  appearanees 
dead.     The  same  fate  would  have  befallen  the  Infante  D.  Jo80|  who, 
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sword  in  hand,  was  defending  the  Haros,  had  not  the  Queen  D.  Maria 
de  Molina  intervened  and  saved  his  life. 

This  barbarous  scene  was  followed  bj  a  civil  war  which  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Spain. 

The  family  of  Haro,  instigated  by  the  Countess  D.  Joanna  de 
Molina,  the  widow  of  the  assassinated  man,  the  Viscount  de  Beame, 
the  whole  of  Biscay,  and  part  of  Old  Castille,  in  union  with  the 
monarch  of  Aragon,  proclaimed  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda  king,  and  rose  up 
in  war  against  D.  Sancha  And  although  he  brought  to  bear  against 
them  all  his  activity  and  valour,  and  continued  to  besiege  and  capture 
the  enemy's  castles,  nevertheless  the  insurrection  increased,  and  the  very 
King  of  Aragon  openly  declared  himself  against  Castille,  and  joined 
his  army  to  the  revolutionists. 

Then  did  Sancho  summon  all  the  forces  of  the  military  orders,  the 
riooM'homens^  and  the  towns  who  had  continued  faithful,  and  besought 
aid  from  D.  Diniz  of  Portugal  for  this  perilous  warfare,  the  result 
in  part  of  the  advice  which  the  successor  of  Alfonso  III.  gave  him  in 
Arronches. 

The  Portuguese  monarch  did  not  withhold  his  aid,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1289  he  sent  the  best  men  he  was  able  to  collect  together  from  the 
communes  and  the  garrison  of  the  fortresses,  with  the  most  distinguished 
chieftains  and  bravest  fdalgos.  With  these  forces  and  the  army  of 
Castille,  Sancho  was  able  to  repress  the  King  of  Aragon.  But  in  other 
respects  the  captains  were  defeated  and  slain.  In  consequence  of  some 
petty  local  question  which  arose  between  the  two  bands  that  divided 
the  Bejaranos  and  the  Portuguese,  Badajoz,  the  capital  of  Estremadura, 
also  lifted  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  favour  of  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda. 

Sancho  sent  against  the  city  the  Masters  of  all  the  military  orders. 
These  promised  the  revolutionists  pardon  in  the  name  of  the  King  if 
they  submitted,  and  on  tins  understanding  they  surrendered.  The 
monarch,  however,  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  made  through  his 
delegates,  but  actually  had  over  four  thousand  citizens  of  the  revo- 
lutionary band  of  Bejaranos  put  to  death. 

He  practised  similar  cruelties  in  Toledo,  Talavera,  Avila,  and  many 
other  places.  It  was  in  this  wise,  by  sowing  ruin,  terror,  and  death, 
that  the  son  of  Alfonso  the  Wise  pacified  his  vast  monarchy. 

It  was  this  crowned  monster  that  D.  Diniz,  in  hostility  with 
Alfonso  III.,  King  of  Aragon,  aided  with  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
Portuguese,  which  was  spilt  in  numerous  dark,  inglorious  encounters 
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during  a  period  of  two  years  of  incessant  strife.  This  intervention  did 
not  afford  Portugal  any  advantage,  although  she  paid  for  it  so  dearly. 
We  cannot  even  advance  as  an  advantage  gained  that  of  the  treatj  of 
marriage  which  was  entered  into  on  the  Portuguese  frontiers  hy  the 
two  monarchs  in  1294,  between  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  successor 
to  the  crown  of  Castille,  scarcely  six  years  of  age,  with  the  Inlantft 
D.  Constanda,  the  daughter  of  D.  Diniz,  who  was  only  a  few 
months  old.  The  realisation  of  this  union,  which  was  effected  long 
after  that  date,  did  not  even  then  bring  with  it  any  real  advantage  to 
the  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  produced  very  diverse  events,  and 
caused  a  fresh  spilling  of  blood.  Another  marriage,  contracted  in  that 
same  year  previous  to  the  death  of  Alfonso  III.  of  Aragon,  as  a 
fact,  terminated  the  war.  This  union  was  between  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sancho  IV.  with  the  new  Aragonese  TCmg  D.  Jaime  11^ 
the  brother  of  the  deceased  King.  The  pretender,  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda, 
and  others  of  his  confederates,  on  losing  their  powerful  support,  were 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  very  little,  and  through  an  intermediaiy 
in  the  person  of  D.  Diniz,  obtained  for  the  Infante  D.  Joio  release 
from  his  imprisonment  since  the  aflOaur  of  Alfaro,  and  to  be  reinstated 
in  the  good  graces  of  his  brother. 

But  this  prince,  however,  was  dowered,  like  Sancho,  with  a  resdess, 
ferocious,  and  disloyal  character. 

For  the  space  of  two  years  Castillo  sustained  a  successful  and  gloriouB 
war  against  the  Mussalmans,  and  captured  Tarifa,  in  the  siege  of 
which  the  King  and  the  Infante,  who  fought  together,  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  At  length  discords  arose  between  them,  and  D. 
Joao  rebelled,  was  persecuted,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal.  Prom 
thence,  joining  with  Joao  Alfonso  d' Albuquerque  and  other  enlfls, 
they  effected  much  damage  to  Castille.  Sancho  sent  to  the  Infante  as 
emissary  John  Nunes  de  Lara,  brother  to  the  deceased  D.  Alvaro,  but 
D.  JoSo  arrested  him,  and  only  released  him  at  the  request  of  D.  Wnix. 

At  length,  on  the  formal  requisition  of  the  Castillian  monarch, 
the  Infante  was  compeUed  to  quit  Portugal  and  pass  over  to 
Tangiers.  But  as  later  on  Diniz  joined  this  prince  in  the  only 
military  expedition  which  he  personally  undertook  outside  the  kingdom, 
we  shall  mention  an  act  of  D.  JoSk)  which  caused  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  Christendom. 

When  in  Africa  the  Infante  offered  his  services  to  Yussuf ,  the  King 
of  Morocco,  to  re-conquer  Tarifa,  which  on  the  previous  year  he  htid 
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helped  to  take.  The  Moor  assigned  him  an  army,  and  the  Castillian 
Infante  speedily  laid  siege  to  the  stronghold.  This  place  was  defended 
by  a  brave  knight  called  Alfonso  Peres  de  Gusman,  who  later  on  was 
sumamed  the  Good,  on  account  of  the  event  we  are  about  to  narrate, 
and  with  his  skill  and  intelligence  was  able  to  repulse  for  a  great  length 
of  time  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  infidel  captains.  D.  JoSo,  finding 
it  impoesible  to  fulfil  by  loyal  means  the  promise  made  to  the  Mussal- 
man  Emir,  resorted  to  base  means.  t 

He  had  with  him  a  child,  the  son  of  the  Gk)vemor  of  Tarifa,  and 
imder  pretext  of  delivering  him  up  to  the  parent,  in  order  better  to 
captivate  the  favour  of  the  Eling  of  Castillo,  he  was  taken  from  the 
palace  of  D.  Diniz,  where  children  of  the  highest  nobles  were  edu- 
cated. D.  JoSo  conducted  the  child  to  the  rampart  waUs,  and  declared 
to  Alfonso  de  Gusman  that  he  would  slay  the  child  unless  he  delivered 
up  the  stronghold.  The  brave  knight  did  not  allow  his  paternal 
feelings  to  influence  his  loyalty  and  his  duty  and  sense  of  honour  as  a 
soldier,  entrusted  as  he  was  with  the  governorship  of  the  castle.  He 
drew  the  dagger  from  his  belt  and  flung  it  into  the  camp,  saying  that 
they  might  assassinate  his  child,  but  surrender  he  would  not. 

To  this  heroic  reply  the  Infante  was  base  enough  to  retort  by 
ordering  the  dagger  to  be  picked  up  and  with  it  pierced  the  child's 
heart  through,  and  then  raised  the  siege  of  Tarif a.  This  event  took 
place  in  1294. 

But  the  princes  of  Oastille  who  possessed  such  brutal  characters 
were  not  long-lived. 

On  the  following  April,  when  only  thirty-five  years  old,  D.  Sancho 
died,  leaving  as  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Infante  Ferdinand  lY.,  stQl  an 
infant,  he  who  later  on  became  the  husband  of  the  Portuguese  Infanta 
D.  Constanda. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  political  and  military  history  of  the 
coontry,  it  will  be  expedient  to  study,  under  its  various  aspects,  the 
great  evolution  through  which  Portuguese  society  was  passing. 

One  of  the  principal  which  offers  itself  to  our  view  is  the  strife 
between  the  clergy  and  the  empire,  the  Church  and  the  civil  power 
— an  old  question,  as  old  as  the  monarchy,  but  which,  in  the  reign  of 
D.  Diniz,  rose  up  with  redoubled  force. 

We  have  s^n  in  the  former  reign  that  Alfonso  III.  on  his  death- 
bed had  promised  with  Diniz  complete  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
Gregory    X.,  and   that  when  the  new  king  ascended    the  throne  he 
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endeavoured  to  find  a  means  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the 
clergy. 

With  this  intention  both  contending  parties  sent  emissaries  to 
Rome  to  arrange  the  suit.  But  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1280,  Pope 
Nicholas  III.  died,  leaving  the  affair  undecided. 

The  prelates  then  met  together  in  Guarda  with  some  of  the  rioos- 
homens  and  principal  persons  named  by  the  king — the  prelates  were  Fr. 
Tello  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Vincent  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  Aymeric 
of  Coimbra,  Fr.  JoSo  of  Guarda,  Duran  of  Evora,  and  Ferdinand  of 
Tuy.     The  affair  was  discussed  with  much  heat  for  some  three  weeks. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  King  should  fulfil  all  the  artides 
contained  in  the  bull  of  Gregory  X.,  and  compelling  his  subjects  to 
keep  them  faithfully,  and  this  concordat  to  be  sent  to  the  Pope,  sdidt- 
ing  his  confirmation.  The  reigning  Pontiff  was  Martin  lY.,  who  luul 
ascended  the  papal  throne  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1281.  Bat 
previous  to  doing  this,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  perBooal  and 
direct  consent  of  the  monarch,  to  obtain  which  the  prelates  departed 
from  Guarda  and  proceeded  to  the  south  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  the 
King. 

D.  Diniz  was  then  in  the  Algarve,  but  on  being  apprised  of  this 
resolution  and  of  the  journey  of  the  prelates,  who  were  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  he,  with  the  object  of  captivating  their  good- 
will, hastened  to  come  to  Evora  to  save  them  the  no  small  inconvenieDce 
of  the  journey,  and  received  them  most  affectionately. 

Such  was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  prelates  for  this  cotuieoiB 
behaviour,  that  when  later  on  they  proceeded  to  Home  they  spoke  to 
the  Pope  of  his  conduct  as  an  example  of  kingly  courtesy. 

The  articles  of  the  Concordat  were  then  discussed  anew  and  sent  to 
the  Koman  Curia.  Both  contending  parties  sent  to  Borne  their 
procurators  and  wrote  to  Pope  Martin  IV.  In  this  letter  they  stated 
the  great  evils  which  had  been  caused  to  the  country  by  the  interdkt 
of  Gregory  X.  against  Alfonso  III.,  by  which  the  towns  and  people  had 
been  deprived  of  the  sacraments  and  consolations  of  the  Chnrdi,  the 
country  cast  into  a  miserable  state  and  deep  perturbation  in  religioQ^ 
and  civil  circles.  Further,  that  they  made  known  to  him  their  good 
desires  for  peace  and  concord,  relating  to  him  all  the  efforts  luade  to 
effect  this,  and  in  laying  at  his  feet  the  concordat  they  had  dravB 
up,  besought  his  apostolic  sanction  in  testimony  of  their  oonstani 
fealty. 
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D.  Diniz,  however,  in  courteous  language,  led  Martin  lY.  to 
understand  that,  on  bis  part,  he  did  not  accept  the  Pontiff  as  the 
supreme  judge  in  this  suit,  and  scarcely  admitted  him  as  a  mediator 
in  the  contention. 

This  proceeding  of  D.  Diniz  and  of  the  Portuguese  clergy  did  not 
please  Rome,  which  was  accustomed  to  decide  all  causes  of  this  kind  at 
its  good  pleasure.  Hence  the  terms  of  the  concordat  did  not  meet 
with  the  favour  of  the  Curia,  and  Pope  Martin  lY.  declared  that  he 
would  confirm  it  only  under  certain  important  alterations,  which  he 
proposed  to  the  King  for  acceptance  at  the  Cortes.  The  Bishop  of 
Leon,  the  Dean  and  Archdeacon  of  Ledesma,  and  others  were  delegated 
by  the  Pope  as  his  commissioners  in  this  afifair. 

These  conditions  were  not  accepted  by  D.  Diniz,  and  the  dispute 
was  prolonged  for  years,  with  no  definite  results,  throughout  the 
pontificate  of  Honorius  lY.,  who  was  elected  in  April,  1285,  and  was 
only  terminated  during  the  pontificate  of  l^icholas  lY.,  when  the 
concordat  was  signed  on  the  7th  March,  1289. 

The  King  yielded  and  bent  to  the  necessities  of  the  times ;  therefore 
he  was  anxious  to  procure  peace,  and  with  that  object  in  view  he 
promiE^  to  do  all  that  the  prelates  wished,  but  at  the  same  time 
solemnly  denied  the  guilt  of  what  he  had  been  accused  of  by  the 
prelates — ^that  he  had  taken  the  rents  of  the  churches  of  Braga, 
Coimbra,  Yizeu,  and  Lamego,  and  nominated  an  alcaide  in  Braga, 
when  this  nomination  belonged  to  the  archbishop ;  of  taking  a  great 
number  of  parishes,  with  their  revenues;  of  instituting  inquiries 
concerning  the  goods  of  the  clergy ;  of  placing  extraordinary  imposts 
on  the  churches  of  his  patronage ;  of  compelling  the  clergy  to  pay 
tributes ;  of  threatening  with  death  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  and  so 
forth. 

But  of  what  use  to  continue  the  enumeration  of  the  complaints  of 
the  clergy  ?  They  are  the  same  as  were  always  repeated  in  the  con- 
tentions with  the  Crown.  Whether  these  complaints  were  true  or  not, 
we  cannot  decide ;  the  King  denied  them  all,  but  promL^^ed  to  watch, 
in  order  that  the  Portuguese  chiuxih  should  have  no  further  foundation 
for  future  complaints.  It  was  seen  that  D.  Diniz  only  desired  to 
deliver  himself  from  a  war  with  the  clergy,  and  for  that  reason  was 
ready  to  make  every  concession,  tacitly  reserving  the  right  of  modify- 
ing them. 

Then  was  the  interdict  which  weighed  over  the  country  raised  on 
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the  la^t  day  of  June,  1290,  the  term  of  which  had  been  decreed  by 
former  bulls. 

When  this  suit  had  been  concluded  between  the  civil  power  and 
the  clergy  in  this  same  year  of  1290,  Pope  Nicholas  lY.  judged  proper 
to  yield  to  a  former  petition  of  the  Portuguese  clergy,  and  which  was 
also  greatly  desired  by  the  King  D.  Diniz.  The  interference  of  the 
Pontiff  in  this  afiair  is  an  act  characteristic  of  the  epoch  which  is  im- 
possible in  our  day  to  comprehend  as  existing  between  the  national 
church  and  the  Crown,  but  which  then  both  solicited.  We  refer  to  the 
bidl  confirming  the  general  stvdies,  or  of  the  university. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  manner  of  establishing  it,  let  us  see 
what  was  the  state  of  instruction  of  the  country. 

During  the  £rst  periods  of  the  monarchy,  the  small  education  whidi 
was  followed  was  almost  exclusively  possessed  by  the  ecclesiastical  orders, 
and  even  among  these  were  found  presbyters  with  church  appointments 
who  scarcely  knew  how  to  read.  In  other  social  classes,  even  in  the 
most  elevated,  the  smallest  intellectual  culture  was  rare  to  find.  The 
enlightened  minds  which  existed  were  nearly  all  either  foreigners  or 
Portuguese,  who  had  been  educated  in  Italy,  or  more  frequently  in 
Prance. 

Nevertheless,  although  few  and  badly  organised,  there  existed  in 
Portugal  some  establishments  of  instruction,  and  in  them,  as  well  as 
throughout  all  cultured  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  study  of 
Latin,  theology,  canon  law,  and  scholastic  philosophy  predominated. 
This  system  of  philosophy  continued  in  Portugal  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  only  abolished  when  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  and  the  reformation  of  studies  took  place  in  the  University, 
effected  by  the  great  statesman,  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  therefore  it 
behoves  us  to  understand  its  history  and  aim. 

Scholastic  philosophy,  held  in  our  day  as  obsolete,  if  not  despised,  was 
nevertheless,  in  regard  to  modern  philosophy,  what  the  Middle  Ages 
were  to  modem  times — ^its  birth  during  the  long  and  obscure  period 
of  its  foundation.  A  superior  fundamental  idea  governed  the  Middle 
Ages — ^theocracy,  the  predominance  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  over  all 
other  social  powers. 

This  principle  influenced  Portugal  more  greatly  than  in  most 
European  coimtries.  Alfonso  Henry,  in  order  to  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  territories  he  inherited  from  his  parents,  and  these 
which  he  conquered  from  the  Moors,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  the 
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ooTetousness  of  the  sovereigns  of  Castille  and  Leon,  rendered  his  own 
kingdom  feudatory  or  tributary  to  the  Holy  See ;  hence,  owing  to  this 
fady  the  Roman  Pontiff  arrogated  to  themselves  in  regard  to  Portugal 
certain  rights  which  they  either  never  exercised  over  other  countries, 
or  continued  to  hold  for  a  longer  period  than  elsewhere. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  theocracy  took  up  as  its  instruments  all 
human  knowledge,  all  the  civil  powers  and  institutions. 

It  arose  when  the  Middle  Ages  took  an  especial  feature,  and  was 
the  expression  of  its  scientific  theory.  Scarcely  had  Charlemagne  the 
Great,  the  personification  of  this  cycle,  assured  to  Europe  the  invasions 
of  the  North  and  South,  of  the  barbarians  of  the  North  and  the  Arabs 
of  the  South  which  he  had  conquered  in  the  material  order,  than  he 
endeavoured  to  found  society,  and  with  that  object  had  recourse  to  the 
Choich  as  the  only  existent  moral  authority ;  and  with  the  object  of 
consolidating  the  empire  in  the  spirits  of  the  masses,  he  elevated  to 
omnipotence  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontificate,  and  induced  the 
Pope  to  crown  him  Emperor  of  the  West.  For  this  same  object  it  was 
Charlemagne  who  first  opened  public  schools,  and  summoned  to  them 
the  most  learned  men  of  Europe.  Hence  these  schools  being  in  the 
intellectual  order  the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age,  the  science  taught  in 
these  schools  was  called  scholastic  philosophy. 

These  schools  became  established  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
throughout  all  countries  in  pUices  where  peace,  order,  and  tranquillity 
leigned,  and  which  was  only  found  in  cathedrals  and  great  monasteries : 
this  circumstance  giving  to  the  philosophy  of  these  institutions  a 
character  ahnost  exclusively  ecclesiastic  and  catholic.  Scholastic  phi- 
losophy was  no  more,  so  to  say,  than  the  form  of  theology  which  was  its 
foundation.  Theology,  once  its  anti-scientific  bases  were  accepted,  of 
faith  and  tradition,  with  its  possession  of  the  Cld  and  New  Testament, 
the  long  and  glorious  martyrology  of  its  first  proselytes,  and  the  books 
of  the  Holy  Fathers,  especially  of  St.  Augustine,  constituted  for  those 
times  a  system  of  doctrine  which  was  complete  and  grand.  Philosophy, 
however,  had  for  its  almost  sole  stock  the  Organum  of  Aristotelcs. 
Henoe  for  that  reason  its  foundation  was  grand,  but  its  form  poor  and 
inoomplete. 

Yet  in  course  of  time,  and  in  proportion  as  the  Church  began 
to  lose  its  predominance  over  civil  society  and  to  relax  its  hold  on  the 
human  spirit,  so  did  philosophy,  by  filling  its  place,  commence  to  gain 
an  elevated  position  in  primaiy  science,  until  it  at  length  attained  to 
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lay  its  fundamental  principles  of  free  ezamen  and  freedom  of  thought 
This  lengthened  evolution  was  carried  on  through  Central  Europe,  from 
Alcuin,  the  master  and  friend  of  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  centiuy, 
to  Descartes  and  Bacon,  the  revolutionary  modem  philosophers  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century;  and  in  Portugal,  as  we  have  said,  down  to  the 
reform  of  Pombal,  a  century  later. 

likewise  among  us  the  appearance  of  the  schools  and  of  achdattic 
science  dates  some  centuries  later  than  that  event  in  France.  The 
establishment  of  the  first  school  known  in  Portugal  was  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century.  It  was  founded  about  the  year  1082,  in  Coimbra, 
by  the  bishop  D.  Patemo,  close  to  the  cathedral,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  reigning  Count  D.  Sesnando.  It  was  composed  of  a 
college,  or  seminary,  contiguous  to  the  church,  with  its  endowment, 
wherein  the  oollegiates  lived  in  community  under,  or  rather  fdlowing, 
the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  and  where  they  learnt  grammar,  Latin,  and 
theology,  thus  educating  themselves  for  the  reception  of  holy  orders 
and  for  holding  appointments  in  the  chapter  of  the  Episcopal  See. 
Under  this  organisation  the  college  subsisted  until  1130,  when  tbe 
canons  ceased  to  live  together,  with  the  exception  of  three,  who  pe^ 
severed  in  the  institution,  and  founded  in  that  year  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Sancta  Cruz,  and  then  commenced  the  order  of  regular 
canons  of  Saint  Augustine. 

It  was  in  this  convent,  always  greatly  favoured  by  royal  power, 
that  there  existed  from  the  beginning,  as  a  continuation  of  the  coll^ 
of  D.  Patemo,  renowned  schools  for  the  study  of  those  human 
sciences  which  were  officially  accepted.  Soon  after  was  established  the 
good  practice  of  sending  the  most  intelligent  individuals  to  France  to 
study  science  and  letters.  We  find  that  so  early  as  September,  1193, 
Sancho  I.  was  endowing  the  monasteiy  of  Sancta  Cruz  in  400  mom- 
bitinos,  for  the  maintenance  in  France  of  the  canons  who  went  to  be 
instructed. 

Portugal  was  commencing  to  become  great  and  to  increase  in  wealth, 
taking  possession  of  whole  provinces,  and  the  State  powers  therefore 
could  now  occupy  themselves  in  peace  with  the  administration  of  the 
coimtry  and  public  instruction.  Hence  to  send  to  other  nations  where 
letters  were  commencing  to  flourish  individuals  who  could  later  on 
return  to  teach  in  the  kingdom,  or  occupy  the  highest  appointments 
of  the  republic,  was  the  best  and  only  expedient  to  adopt. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  D.  Mendo  Dias  studied  theology  *d^ 
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medicme  in  Paris,  he  wlio  later  on  became  renowned  in  Coimbra  as 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  monasteiy  of  Sancta  Cruz. 

About  this  epoch,  in  harmony  with  the  injunctions  of  Innocent  IH., 
the  Archbishops  of  Braga  founded  schools  in  the  metropolitan  church 
for  the  immediate  instruction  of  the  clergy.  Later  on,  in  other 
cathedrals,  renowned  colleges,  and  monasteries,  it  appears  this  example 
was  also  followed,  and  small  libraries  were  established  for  public 
studies.  The  ancient  dignity  of  mesire-achola  of  the  chapters  is  a  proof 
of  these  institutions. 

During  the  reign  of  Sancho  II.  the  Pope  was  asked  that  the  first 
vacant  prebendaryship  in  the  College  of  GuimarSes  be  given  to  a 
priest  to  teach  grammar.  However,  of  acknowledged  existence  there 
were  only,  besides  the  above-mentioned,  the  schools  of  theology  of  the 
convents  of  the  Orders  of  Saint  Dominic  and  Saint  Francis,  which  were 
held  in  great  repute  at  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in 
1269,  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  III.,  in  the  opulent  monastery  of 
the  congregation  of  Santa  Maria  of  Alcobaga,  was  followed  the  public 
studies  of  grammar,  logic,  and  theology. 

Under  the  peace  which  was  established  almost  completely  in  Portugal, 
and  with  the  culture  introduced  by  the  suite  of  the  French  prince,  the 
knowledge  brought  by  many  of  the  Crusaders  and  ecclesiastics  who 
had  studied  in  Paris  or  had  lived  in  Home,  instruction  commenced  to 
take  a  notable  impulse,  and  to  quit  the  infantile  state  in  which  it  had 
subsisted  since  the  institute  of  D.  Patemo  before  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy.  Then  commenced  the  development  of  the  taste  for  the 
study  of  the  sciences  and  letters,  and  then  rose  up  theologians,  doctors, 
jurists,  and  distinguished  poets. 

This  powerful  germ  of  civilisation  which  had  been  sown  by  Alfonso 
III.  on  an  almost  virgin  soil,  but  fruitful  and  ardent,  burst  forth  in  this 
reign,  opening  a  brilliant  cycle  of  intellectual  work,  which  forms  a  true 
glory  for  Portugal,  and  which  at  the  present  day  is  exciting  the  interest, 
if  not  the  admiration  of  cultured  Europe. 

Two  great  literary  establishments  date  from  this  epoch.  One  of  the 
preceptors  and  masters  of  D.  Diniz,  D.  Domingos  Annes  Jardo,  a  few 
years  after  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  the  king,  founded  in  the  city 
of  Lisbon  and  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  the  college  or  study 
house  of  Saints  Paul,  Eloy,  and  Clement  for  ten  chaplains,  twenty 
mercenaries,  and  six  scholars  for  Latin,  theology,  canons,  and,  as  some 
authors  affirm,  for  medicine  and  Greek. 
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Domingos  Jardo  was  at  the  time  Bishop  of  Evora,  pious,  hanooiable, 
well  instructed,  and  a  lover  of  glory.  He  was  much  esteemed  by 
Alfonso  III.,  and  by  his  son,  who  appointed  him  Chancellor,  and  later 
on  conferred  on  Him  the  episcopal  mitre  of  Lisbon.  Wishing  to 
institute  a  perpetual  sufirage  for  the  souls  of  both  monarchs  and  his 
own,  and  leave  a  testimony  of  their  charitable,  elevated  ideas,  he 
founded,  imder  the  name  of  Hospital  or  ffospicio,  this  college  in  one  of 
the  houses  belonging  to  him. 

The  priests  were  bound  to  offer  daily  the  sufirages  he  indicated,  and 
the  scholars  to  give  themselves  up  to  study  beneath  the  shadow  and 
tranquillity  of  the  cloisters.  .With  the  object  of  endowing  this  insti- 
tution, he  obtained  from  D.  Diniz  on  the  27th  of  August,  1284, 
the  necessary  permission  to  purchase  the  property  which  was  forbidden 
to  the  clergy,  and  later  on  the  illustrious  prelate  perfected  his  work  bj 
giving  them  statutes  (1291),  and  privileges  to  the  clergy  and  scholais 
educated  in  this  college  (1293). 

The  number  of  students  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  institution 
flourished  for  some  centuries,  when  it  was  turned  into  the  Convent  of 
the  Good  Men  of  Yillar.  This  college  was  patronised  by  the  rich  and 
most  powerful  monastic  order  in  the  country,  the  monks  of  Alcoba^ 
to  whom  the  founder  bequeathed  its  administration,  and  which, 
although  it  was  contested  for  a  long  time  by  the  rector,  and  denied 
by  Clement  Y.,  nevertheless  was  always  more  or  less  accepted  by  the 
students.  The  college  enjoyed  good  rentals,  but  it  was  an  especial 
institute,  almost  exclusively  destined  for  the  religious  life,  and  did  not 
satisfy  the  daily  need  of  a  large,  comprehensive  establishment  for 
public  and  general  instruction  outside  the  retirement  of  the  cloister, 
wherein  the  State  could  rarely  intervene,  and  where  war  was  constantly 
waged  against  civil  society. 

With  the  enkindling  of  love  for  the  study  of  science  and  letten 
throughout  Europe,  which  took  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  foundation  of  universities  became  of  great 
moment,  and  one  of  the  principal  desires  of  cultured  spirits. 

France  possessed  the  one  of  Pans,  definitely  founded  in  1200;  that 
of  Tolosa,  in  1229;  the  one  of  MontpeUier  was  then  in  treaty,  aiwJ 
created  in  1289.  Italy  had  one  in  Salerno  ever  since  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century;  of  Bologna,  in  1158;  that  of  Naples,  in  1224; 
another  in  Padua,  in  1228;  and  that  of  Bome,  in  1245.  England 
already  possessed  the  celebrated  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge— 
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the  first  was  established  in  1206,  and  the  second  in  1229.  And  lastly, 
Spain  held  the  one  of  Valencia,  created  in  1209 ;  and  that  of  Salamanca, 
in  1239. 

All  these  four  regions  were  intimately  united  with  Portugal — ^EVance 
on  account  of  her  instruction,  Italy  by  reason  of  its  pontificate  and 
navy,  England  through  her  commerce,  and  Spain  due  to  her  policy 
and  the  proximity  of  the  diverse  kingdoms  within  her.  In  the 
imagination  of  a  youthful  king,  lover  of  letters  and  literary  fame,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  many  active  spirits,  some  of  which  had  been  educated 
in  these  great  foreign  institutions,  and  others  in  the  traditions  of  their 
importance,  there  rose  up  a  vivid  desire  to  found  in  Portugal  a  univer- 
sity similar  to  those  they  had  frequented,  or  had  heard  of  their  renown, 
and  of  their  great  utility  to  the  nations  possessing  them. 

The  work  of  Domingos  Jardo  was  commencing  to  bear  fruit,  and 
this  no  doubt  acted  as  an  incentive  to  the  realisation  of  this  idea,  for  we 
find  that,  in  the  year  1288,  a  decisive  step  was  taken  for  its  establish- 
ment, which,  although  not  the  first,  was  the  most  important,  because, 
besides  actually  formulating  the  desire,  erected  the  necessary  rents  for 
the  new  foundation. 

Impelled  by  this  idea,  and  to  gratify  D.  Diniz,  a  meeting  of  eccle- 
siastics and  laity  was  held  in  Monte-Mor-o-Novo,  in  the  month  of 
November,  wherein  assisted  the  Abbot  of  Alooba^a,  D.  Domingos; 
D.  Louren^o  Pires,  tenth  prior  of  Sancta  Cruz  of  Coimbra ;  the  Prior 
of  S.  Vincent  of  Lisbon,  and  over  twenty  rectors  and  various  priors, 
to  discuss  fully  the  affair;  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month  they 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Pope  to  confirm  the  assignment  of  a  part 
of  the  revenues  of  their  convents  and  churches,  with  the  assent  of 
the  King  as  patron,  to  be  yielded  up  for  the  maintenance  of  professors 
and  foundation  of  a  general  study  in  the  kingdom. 

The  most  wealthy  landed  properties  of  the  country  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  clergy ;  hence,  in  order  to  endow  the  new  institution, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  them ;  and  although  given  with  a 
good  heart,  this  subvention,  in  order  to  render  it  effective  and  legal, 
required  the  authorisation  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  this  being  the  ideas 
of  the  time  and  the  rules  of  the  canon  laws.  Besides  this,  the  fact  of 
ennobling  the  new  foundation  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  was,  on 
one  hand,  to  win  the  goodwill  of  the  clergy,  and  on  the  other  prove 
the  means  of  enriching  it  with  privileges  and  raising  it  in  public  esteem. 
The  fact  stands  that  the  said  representation  was  made  to  Home, 
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and  at  the  present  day  constitutes  the  first  document  known  of  the 
establishment  of  our  imiversity.  This  document,  on  account  of  its 
historic  value,  we  judge  proper  to  give  a  summary  of,  and  rons  as 
follows : — 

"To  our  holiest  Father  and  Lord,  by  the  Divine   Providence 
Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Most  Holy  Church  of  Rome.     We,  your 
devoted  children,  the  Abbot  of  Alcoba^a,  the  Prior  of  Sancta  Crox  of 
Coimbra,  the    Priors  of    St.   Vincent  of    Lisbon,  Santa    Maria  de 
GuimarSes,  Santa  Maria  of  Alca90va  de  Santarem,  and  the  Bectors  of 
the    following    Ohurches  of    St.   Leonard  of    Atouguia,   St.  Julian, 
St.  I^icholas,  St.  Eyria,  St.  Stephen  of  Santarem,   St.   Clement  of 
Louie,  Santa  Maria  de  Faro,  St.  Michael,  Santa  Maria  of  Cintn, 
St.  Stephen  of  Alemquer,  and  others,  devoutly  kiss  your  holy  feet. 
As  it  behoves  the  regal  State  to  be  ornamented,  not  only  with  annS} 
but  likewise  with  laws,*  in  order  that  the  Republic  be  properly  governed 
in  times  of  war  and  peace,  because  the  earth  is  enlightend  by  sdenoe, 
and  the  lives  of  the  saints   more  fully  instructed  to   obey  God  and 
his  ministers  and  masters,  faith  becomes  strengthened,  the  Church  is 
exalted  and  defended  against  heretical  teaching  by  means  of  enlightened 
ecclesiastics,  we  desire,  in  the  name  of  the  abovesaid  prelates,  priests, 
and  laity  of  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarve,  to  say  that, 
after  mature  deliberation,  we  judge  it  of  common  utility,  and  con- 
venient in  our  kingdom  and  to  its  inhabitants,  to  possess  a  general  study 
of  sciences,  for  the  want  of  which  many  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity, 
have  to  proceed,  at  a  great  expense  and  risk  of  life,  to  other  foreign 
countries  and  remote  lands  to  pursue  these  said  studies.     For  these 
causes  and   many  others,  we  pray,  with  our  most  excellent  King 
D.  Diniz,  to  allow  and  order  a  general  Study  to  be  erected  in  our 
noblest  city  of  Lisbon,  for  the  greater  honour  of  God  and  honour  of 
the  martyr  St.  Vincent,  whose  sepulchre,  by  the  grace  of  our  Ixad 
Jesus  Christ,  was  given  in  this  same  city  of  Lisbon.    Our  King,  having 
listened  to  our  petition  and  admitted  its  importance,  has  given  his 
consent,  after  mature  deliberation,  as  patron  of  the  above-mentioned 
monasteries  and  churches,  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  doctors  he 
defrayed  from  the  rents  of  the  said  monasteries  and  churches,  a  tax 
being  assigned  to   each,  reserving  the  collected    maintenance,    ^e 
therefore    pray  and  implore  your    Holiness  humbly  to    grant  our 
petition   by  confirming  this  pious  work,  laudably  intended  for  the 
service  of   God,  the   honour  of  the  country,  and  the  general  and 
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particular    advantage    of    aU.      Given    in     Monte-Mor-o-Novo     on 
November  2nd,  in  the  year  1326/' 

This  date  corresponds  in  the  vulgar  computation  to  12th  November, 
1288. 

It  appears  that  later  on  the  superiors  of  other  monastic  ordres, 
notably  of  St.  Benedict,  likewise  assented  to  this  petition. 

At  the  time  the  principal  bishops  of  the  kingdom  must  have  been 
at  Rome  engaged  in  the  contention  respecting  the  civil  power  explained 
above,  and  therefore  was  the  probable  reason  why  they  did  not  add 
their  signatures  to  the  petition  addressed  to  the  Pontiff,  nor  take  any 
direct  part,  as  far  as  in  our  day  has  been  proved,  in  the  foundation  of 
the  university ;  nor  at  the  same  time  is  there  any  direct  proof  that 
they  induced  the  petition  to  be  deferred,  as  it  reaUy  was,  for  a  length 
of  time,  perchance  because  the  higher  clergy  retired  from  this  afiGEiir, 
foreseeing  that  the  new  institute,  with  its  brilliant  light,  would  throw 
into  the  shade  the  schools  attached  to  their  cathedrals. 

D.  Diniz  insisted  in  Rome,  through  his  commissioners,  for  the  good 
issue  of  the  petition ;  but  whether  he  was  certain  of  its  confirmation, 
or  whether  he  did  not  judge  it  to  be  needful  for  the  canying  out  of  the 
scheme,  but  he  ordered  the  work  to  be  commenced  before  the  arrival  of 
the  pontifical  authorisation. 

The  parish  of  Alf ama,  in  the  city  of  Lisbon,  was  selected  for  its  site, 
dose  to  the  spot  where  later  on,  in  the  reign  of  D.  Ferdinand,  was 
erected  the  Gate  of  the  Cross  (Porta  da  Cruz),  where  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools. 

The  best  masters  were  selected,  and  classes  for  grammar,  logic,  laws 
(Roman  canons),  and  medicine  were  established,  and  speedily  drew 
to  lisbon  students  from  the  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

When  on  August  13th,  1290,  Pope  Nicholas  lY.  expedited  the  bull 
in  deference  to  the  representation  of  the  clergy,  it  was  addressed  to  the 
University  of  Masters  and  Students  of  Lisbon, 

We  see,  therefore,  that  this  bull  did  not  erect  the  University,  since 
it  was  already  established ;  but  it  confirmed  and  rendered  valid  all  that 
had  been  done  in  the  matter,  and  besought  the  civil  powers  that  the 
letting  of  the  houses  to  the  students  be  done  with  prudence,  in  order 
that  they  be  not  imposed  upon  by  the  proprietors.  He  permitted  the 
prelates  and  priors  who  had  offered  their  services  to  assign  part  of  their 
rentals  for  the  support  of  the  masters,  and  that  these,  without 
exercising  their  sacred  functions,  might  receive  the  revenues  of  their 
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charges  and  prebendaries.  He  authorised  to  the  professors,  stadents, 
and  their  servants  the  privilege  of  ecclesiastical  dues.  He  directed  tlut 
the  degrees  of  licentiate  be  conferred  by  the  diocesan  prelate  of  Lisbon, 
and  that  the  masters  approved  by  him  could  teach  in  any  place. 

Patronised  and  endowed  by  the  clergy,  confirmed  by  the  Pontifical 
bull  with  the  privileged  revenueis  of  the  Church,  and  subject  to  the 
episcopal  authority  for  its  degrees  and  examinations,  the  TJniveiniy 
took  a  decided  ecclesiastical  character,  which  it  maintained  for  ages,  and 
crippling  its  development  and  good  effects. 

Theology  was  excluded  at  first  from  the  University  schools,  not 
because  this  discipline  was  considered  unworthy  of  the  generd 
studies^  but  because,  on  the  contrary,  this  science  was  considered 
so  lofty  and  divine  that  for  the  time  being  it  was  confined  to  the 
cathedrals  and  cloisters,  especially  to  the  celebrated  schools  of  the  two 
then  modem  orders  in  Portugal  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  wliidi 
were  held  in  high  repute.  But  in  spite  of  the  narrowness  of  itB 
organism,  the  scanty  number  of  professorial  chairs,  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  rudeness  of  the  age,  and  the  clerical  spirit  which  sur- 
rounded it,  this  new  institution  was  in  all  respects  a  grand  progresB, 
and  one  of  the  most  glorious  acts  of  the  reign  of  D.  Diniz,  for  it 
formed  the  basis  of  a  national  scientific  education,  it  was  the 
germ  which  in  future  was  to  develop  largely,  and  its  fruits  be 
garnered. 

It  appears  that  D.  Diniz  had  a  full  apprehension  of  the  Mtj 
importance  of  his  work.  This  is  proved  by  the  watchfulness  he  ever 
exercised  over  all  its  administrative  acts ;  because,  if  at  first  at  the 
institution  of  the  University  the  royal  action  can  scarcely  be  deduced, 
nevertheless  in  later  times  the  governing  providences  issued  for  the 
University  become  important  and  numerous. 

But  the  multiplication  of  students  in  Lisbon  gave  rise  speedify  to 
quarrels  and  disorders  between  them  and  the  inhabitants,  which  mani- 
fested that  a  populous  commercial  city  was  not  the  best  adapted  for  an 
establishment  full  of  youths  enjoying  privileges  and  exemptions  of  sH 
kinds,  and  where  the  spirit  of  class,  similarly  to  other  universitieByWBS 
becoming  developed  from  the  beginning.  Besides  this,  Lisbon  being  ft 
seaport,  the  busy  life  and  the  amusements  which  were  constantly  going 
on  were  continual  hindrances  to  the  quietude  neoessaiy  for  study  in 
schools. 

To  avoid  all  these  inconveniences  it  was  decided  upon  to  tranrfv 
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the  University  to  Coimbra.  It  was  a  more  central  point  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  dowered  with  healthy  surroundings  and  good  air,  well  pro- 
Tisioned,  rich  in  vegetation,  and  a  lovely  scenery  already  poetised  by 
glorious  historic  traditions. 

D.  Diniz  solicited  from  Pope  Clement  Y.  an  authorisation  for  its 
transfer ;  but  in  the  same  way  as  the  University  was  founded  previous 
to  the  pontifical  grant,  so  also  was  the  transfer  effected  long  before  the 
bolls  arrived  from  Bome.  Two  buUs  were  sent,  both  dated  from 
Poitiers,  on  February  26th,  1308,  when  the  University  had  been  already 
transferred  to  Coimbra,  as  we  find  a  royal  letter  of  January  27th,  1307, 
confirming  the  constitutions  of  the  Studies  of  Coimbra^  hence  we  must 
suppose  that  the  change  was  effected  the  previous  year. 

The  first  bull  authorised  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  and  the  Bishop  of 
Coimbra  to  transfer  to  this  last  city,  should  they  judge  it  expedient, 
the  General  Study  of  Lisbon,  as  the  King  desired  it,  and  confirmed  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  schools  by  Nicholas  lY. 

The  second  bull  was  addressed  to  the  monarch  D.  Diniz,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  annex  six  churches  under  royal  patronage  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  University. 

'^  It  is  possible,"  says  Fr.  Francisco  Brand9k>,  **  that  with  the  trans- 
fer of  the  University  to  Coimbra,  the  abbots  and  rectors  who  in  1288 
had  promised  in  Monte-Mor-o-Novo  to  give  a  part  of  their  rentals  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Lisbon  should  consider  them- 
selves exonerated  from  their  promise,  and  for  this  reason,  therefore,  it 
became  necessary  to  create  other  means  of  revenue." 

It  is  known  that  the  two  highly  endowed  Churches  of  Pombal  and 
Soure,  which  D.  Diniz  possessed  after  the  Templars  were  extinct,  were 
annexed  to  the  University,  and  that  to  the  latter  there  were  never 
wanting  the  necessary  rents  for  its  expenses. 

The  constitiUi&ns  which  were  approved  by  royal  letters  of  27th 
January,  1307,  were  scarcely  more  than  a  small  regulation  in  the 
political,  fiscal,  and  economic  order,  made  by  the  University  itself. 
Bat  two  years  later,  on  the  15th  February,  1309,  royal  munificence  com- 
pleted it.  In  a  document  written  in  Latin,  D.  Diniz  granted  to  the 
University  a  series  of  privileges  and  immunities,  which  rendered  it  one 
of  the  most  favoured  and  important  of  corporations  in  the  country. 

He  declared  irrevocably  established  in  Coimbra  the  General  Stvdy 
with  the  teaching  of  canon  law,  civil  or  oeaarianj  medicine,  dialectics, 
and  grammar.    He  took  under  his  royal  protection  the  students,  their 
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famiKes  and  goods.  He  ordered,  under  grave  penalties^  for  the  justices 
of  the  kingdom  to  defend  them  from  every  vexation.  He  assigned  to 
them  as  their  only  judges,  both  civil  and  Griminal,  the  bishop,  his 
vicar,  or  the  schoohnaster.  He  conferred  on  the  students  the  right  of 
electing  the  rectors,  councillors,  beadle,  and  other  officials,  and  to  draw 
up  their  own  statutes.  He  granted  to  the  University  a  common  coffer 
and  seal.  He  ordered  that  two  citizens  be  elected  annually,  of  the 
highest  classes,  and  two  students,  for  them  to  assess  and  hire  the  houses 
for  the  students  when  these  should  not  agree  with  the  proprietors,  and 
not  permit,  so  long  as  they  paid  the  rents,  to  be  turned  away,  unless 
the  owners  should  wish  to  reside  in  their  houses,  sell,  or  bestow  them  in 
marriage  to  their  sons  or  descendants.  He  exempted  from  all  expenses 
in  the  royal  treasury,  the  privileges  and  freedom  of  the  University.  He 
forbade  strictly  all  courtiers,  soldiers,  or  buffoons  to  lodge  in  the  houses 
of  students,  to  beg  or  extort  from  them  anything.  He  exempted  from 
all  rates  of  transit  throughout  the  kingdom  all  students,  their  servantE, 
horses,  books,  and  luggage,  when  these  said  ^students  were  going  or 
returning  from  their  college.  He  permitted  them  to  take  free  of  duty 
to  Goimbra  all  articles  of  food,  whatever  be  the  custom  or  local  statute 
existing  to  the  contrary.  Finally,  he  established  that  two  honounUe 
citizens  be  chosen  to  fulfil  the  charge  of  oonservadoresj  in  order  to 
preserve  intact  all  the  privileges  of  the  University,  to  be  jealous  for  the 
honour  and  the  interests  of  the  schools  and  students,  and  to  appnse 
the  King  of  what  they  thought  needful  for  the  institution. 

These  privileges  were  confirmed  later  on,  established  and  amplified 
by  a  series  of  governing  providencies  which  rivalled  each  other  in 
devotion  and  watchfulness  for  the  University. 

The  schools  and  the  apartments  of  the  students  weore  situated  in 
Ooimbra  from  the  Gate  of  Almedina  upwards.  At  first  the  lessons  tFeie 
read  in  the  various  private  houses ;  in  this  there  was  no  difficulty,  since 
each  faculty  had  barely  one  professorial  chair.  But  by  degrees  the 
schools  became  united  in  a  building  contiguous  to  the  royal  palaces,  and 
where,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  college  of  St.  Paul  was  erected. 

Subsequently  to  1309,  there  was  established  in  the  University  the 
school  of  music ;  for  in  the  highly  devotional  and  poetic  spirit  of  that 
age,  the  study  of  music  and  culture  of  the  divine  art  was  indisp^isahk 
Perchance  an  important  document  on  this  subject,  the  last  of  this 
reign,  dated  18th  of  January,  1323,  throws  some  light  on  the  rental  of 
the  University.  At  the  request  of  the  Master  of  the  new  Militaiy  Order 
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of  Christy  the  King  yielded  up  to  the  Order  the  two  churches  of  Pomhal 
and  Soure,  under  condition  that  the  revenue  he  assigned  for  the 
i^pointments  of  the  Study,  and  a  salary  he  given  of  X600  to  the  Master 
of  Laws ;  to  the  one  of  Canons,  £500 ;  of  Physics  or  Medicine,  £200 ; 
to  the  Professor  of  Grammar,  £200;  to  that  of  Logic,  £100  ;  of  Music, 
£65 ;  and  £40  to  each  of  the  C<m8erv<Uoire9 — these  moneys  heing 
payable  at  Christmas  and  Midsummer. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  payments  corresponded  in 
value  to  the  coin  of  the  present  day,  since  money  then  had  a  much 
greater  purchasing  power  than  now. 

The  system  of  teaching  was  in  those  days  in  our  University,  as  in  all 
preceding  ones,  based  on  the  narrow  principles  of  scholastic  philosophy. 
This  was  the  principal  cause  why,  notwithstanding  its  resources  and 
privileges,  our  University  prospered  but  little.  Besides  this,  it  fell  into 
the  exaggerated  cultus  of  the  imperial  Boman  laws,  which  fearfully  con- 
curred to  the  annulment  of  the  councils  and  the  increase  of  absolute 
royal  power. 

The  university  continued  in  Coimbra  until  the  following  reign.  It 
was  the  first,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time  the  only  establishment  of 
superior  secular  instruction  in  Portugal,  and,  in  spite  of  all  its 
primitive  grave  defects,  was  the  best  endowed,  the  most  lasting  and 
beneficial  of  the  monuments  which  D.  Diniz  bequeathed  to  future 
generations. 

The  visitor  who  in  our  day  enters  into  the  wide  court  of  Coimbra, 
and  beholds  on  one  side  the  via  laiina,  on  another  the  eecada  de 
Minerva^  names  which  still  record  the  dogmatic  science  of  past  ages, 
and  considers  the  many  generations  of  illustrious  men  who  have  trodden 
that  ancient  pOe,  cannot  do  less  than  bless  the  memory  of  D.  Diniz, 
who,  at  a  period  when  all  studies  were  enclosed  within  the  precincts  of 
monasteries  and  cathedrals,  gave  to  science  a  greater  liberty  and 
amplitude,  by  founding  a  university  and  laying  the  basis  of  an  insti- 
tution which  was  in  future  ages  to  cast  back  over  Portugal  such 
brilliant  rays  of  glory  and  honour.  ^ 

We  have  seen  the  conditions  of  intellectmal  culture  which  the  State 
offered  the  nation ;  now  let  us  study  what  the  nation  possessed,  the 
resalt  of  that  culture,  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  its  traditions  and 
the  mercantile  influence  and  contact;  of  its  military,  political,  and 
literary  standing  in  comparison  to  other  countries. 

This  study  we  can  only  appreciate  and  examine  by  the  written 
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monuments  of  those  remote  ages.  But  in  our  day  the  research  has 
been  such,  and  the  wealth  of  political  lore  and  the  information  gained 
by  consulting  the  archives  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  the  Romans  so 
great,  that  this  book,  in  its  circumscribed  limits,  oould  barely  afford  us 
space  to  give  to  the  matter  a  small  and  summary  idea. 

Poetry  is  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  the  human  soul.  Ta 
speak  and  to  sing  are  natural  faculties ;  they  are  the  manifestations 
of  thought  and  feeling,  of  the  ideas  which  are  conceived  in  the 
spirit,  and  the  impressions  which  the  spirit  receives  from  the  ext^nal 
world. 

As  soon  as  a  people  become  constituted,  it  at  once  initiates  its 
poetry,  either  native  or  imitated,  and  oftentimes  both — native,  when 
sprung  from  its  originality  and  power ;  imitated,  when  the  country 
holds  relations  with  some  more  cultured  people  than  itself,  and  which 
it  admires,  studies,  and  endeavours  to  equal  in  its  poetic  productions. 

Both  these  styles  of  literature  are  possessed  by  Portugal,  and  to 
both  we  must  direct  our  attention  at  the  period  we  are  describing. 

Before  the  Portuguese  nationality  became  constituted,  Galida 
belonged  to  the  new  monarchy  of  Leon,  and  extended  from  north  to 
south  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  territory  which  later  on  was 
denominated  Portugal,  forming  a  vast  region,  in  which  was  spoken 
only  one  language — ^the  Galician.  When  D.  Henry  received,  with  the 
hand  of  D.  Theresa,  the  government  of  that  part  of  the  province  which 
lay  between  the  rivers  Minho  and  Tagus,  and  laid  the  first  founda- 
tions of  the  monarchy  which  his  son  constituted  definitely,  the  (}aliaan 
language  by  degrees  became  transformed  into  the  Portuguese  language, 
and  developed  with  the  increase  of  the  political  life  of  the  new  inde- 
pendent State;  meanwhile  that  the  language  of  Galida  remained 
stationary,  and  did  not  pass  beyond  an  intermediate  dialect  between 
the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese,  in  the  same  way  as  Qalieia,  wiadit 
from  its  origin  and  character,  is  a  part  of  Portugal,  yet  politically 
belongs  to  Spain. 

Two  classes,  both  indigenous  of  the  Yisigothic  race,  composed  oar 
nationality.  The  peaceful  class,  numerous  and  dedicated  to  productifB 
labours,  occupied  the  land  previous  to  the  conquest,  having  accepted 
quietly  the  tolerant  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  which  during  that  epoch 
had  identified  itself  with  their  civilisation ;  the  warrior  dass,  oonquerora 
and  victorious,  was  composed  of  the  nobles  and  soldiers — ^AstoittQ- 
Leonese — ^who  from  the  Guadalete  resisted  the  Saracens,  and  retired  to 
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the  nortli  of  the  Peninsula,  returning  later  on,  reconquering  step  bj 
step  Spain,  and  followed  the  husband  of  D.  Theresa,  and  helped 
D.  Alfonso  to  expel  the  Mussalmans. 

The  first  class  are  denominated  Mosarabes,  which  then  constituted 
the  larger  portion  of  the  people,  and  the  second  formed  the  Nobility. 

The  Mosarabes,  which,  previous  to  the  Mussalman  invasion, 
belonged  generally  to  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  and  who  were  less 
in  contact  with  the  ancient  Roman  authorities  and  their  old  Latin 
civilisation,  preserved  for  a  great  length  of  time  superstitious  ideas, 
traditions,  juridical  and  domestic  customs,  and  above  all  the  poetry  of 
the  primitive  Germanic  life,  although  sufficiently  modified  by  contact 
with  the  splendid  civilisation  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Visigothic  nobility  preserved  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  its 
Crermanic  individuality,  which  produced  feudalism,  but  lost  its  nature 
and  nearly  all  else  with  its  imitation  of  the  Latin  race  and  the  influence 
of  Catholicism ;  losing  first,  in  literature  and  poetry,  its  originality ; 
then,  in  jurisprudence  and  customs,  its  vigour  and  character,  descending 
to  the  low  servilism  of  courtiers  in  respect  to  the  monarchic  and 
Byzantine  absolutism  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  until  it  altogether  disappeared  in  this  actual  period,  absorbed 
by  the  people,  and  extinguished  by  the  successive  conquests  of  modem 
democracy. 

To  the  energetic  Yisigothic-Portuguese  race,  though  reanimated,  in 
one  class  by  the  incessant  warfare  of  many  generations  of  heroes,  and 
in  the  other  by  useful  work  and  the  intellectual  culture  and  civil  liberty 
authorised  by  the  Arabs,  yet  there  was  wanting  a  sufficiently  powerful 
foundation  of  native  traditions  to  elevate  the  spirit  and  afford  it  an 
original  and  typical  character.  These  became  reduced  to  the  primitive 
traditions  of  Qermania,  rendered  colourless  by  time  and  Arab  assimi- 
lation, but  which  formed  the  bases  of  the  primitive  Galician  and 
Portuguese  poetry — the  warrior  deeds  of  the  nobles  respecting  the 
recent  conquest,  and  which  in  a  small  part  were  national,  and  the 
ideas  and  Christian  legends  of  the  vast  poem  of  the  Bible,  which  were 
more  Oriental  than  Peninsularian. 

The  Galician,  which  had  become  stationary,  possessed  nevertheless, 
in  the  Peninsula,  a  literary  importance :  in  this  dialect  was  composed 
the  first  popular  poems,  which  in  Portuguese  territory,  transmitted  by 
word  of  mouth  from  generation  to  generation,  became  adapted  to  the 
language;  and  in  this  same  dialect  were  the  first  Ptoven9al 
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imitations  written,  in  this  wise  was  the  dialect  preserved  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  the  various  courts  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees  as  an 
artificial  language,  but  much  esteemed  for  lyric  and  sentimental  poetiy 
of  the  troubaxiour  throughout  Spain. 

The  Portuguese  language,  however,  commenced,  as  we  said,  from 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Count  of  Burgundy  to  acquire  a  distinct 
feature  from  the  Galician  dialect. 

In  the  territory  where  the  Count  established  himself  many  warriors 
and  French  ecclesiastics  who  had  accompanied  him  also  settled,  and 
these  received,  in  the  new  State,  lands  and  important  Govermnoit 
posts.  Transcribers  also  came  to  write  the  Gospels  in  French  letter, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  decrees  issued  by  the  Council  of  Leon  in  1090. 
The  Portuguese  youths  who  wished  to  follow  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession or  showed  a  greater  intelligence,  proceeded  to  France  to 
learn  letters  and  sciences  and  receive  a  higher  instruction.  All  theee 
individuals,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  French  language,  introduced 
into  the  Galician  dialect  a  great  number  of  polished  terms  and  other- 
wise improved  its  phraseology. 

This  influence  was  increased  further  by  the  establishment  of  French 
colonies,  which  were  commenced  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  Henry ;  by  the 
lengthened  residence  of  the  French  Crusaders  who  entered  the  Forta- 
guese  ports  when  proceeding  to  Palestine,  and  by  the  extensive 
emigration  of  Portuguese  nobles  and  clergy  which,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Sancho  II.,  took  refuge  in  France,  and  from  thence  returned  victorious 
with  Alfonso  III. 

When  Diniz  ascended  the  throne  the  Portuguese  language,  enriched 
so  greatly  by  contact  with  foreign  dialects,  became  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Galician,  which  no  longer  was  spoken  in  Portugal,  and  (Hilj 
employed  by  some  erudite  writers  when,  for  singularity's  sake,  th^ 
wrote  some  poems. 

During  the  previous  reign  Portuguese  began  to  be  written,  and  as 
is  generally  the  case,  its  first  manifestation  was  in  poetry. 

Celtic  traditions,  especially  the  Germanic,  which  were  but  little 
altered  by  contact  with  the  Bomans,  which  scarcely  reached  the  inferior 
circles  of  society,  became  expanded  beneath  the  tolerant  role  of  the 
Mussalman  conquerors ;  and,  incited  by  the  use  of  metre,  music, 
singing,  and  dancing,  which  the  Arabs  constantly  practised  and 
invigorated  by  the  independence  of  the  new  nationality  and  the  pro- 
gressive organisation  of  the  municipalities,  produced  small  anonmoos 
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poems,  Peninsularian  rhapsodies  which  became,  with  the  soDgs  of 
the  feasts  and  pOgiimages  of  social  life,  the  primitive  poetry  of  the 
Portuguese  masses. 

These  small  poems  were  at  first  called  aromas,  because  their  exterior 
forms  were  Arabic,  the  music  which  accompanied  them,  and  the  style  of 
intoning.  But  at  heart  they  preserved  purely  the  Celtic  and  Visigothic 
character  founded  on  the  expansive  sentimentality  of  the  Peninsula. 
In  them  is  observed  the  vestiges  of  the  primitive  myths  and  beliefs  of 
the  Indo-€rermanic  races,  and  the  symbols,  the  usages,  the  penal 
jurisprudence  of  the  Visigoths,  which  the  same  Mosarabe  class  inserted 
in  their  foros. 

The  Mosarabe  population  was  more  especially  concentrated  in  the 
Algarve  and  Beiras  than  in  any  other  part  of  Portugal,  and  it  is 
in  these  places  where,  even  to  this  day,  is  found  traditionally  these 
primitive  poems  in  their  most  complete  and  purest  form.* 

These  productions,  otherwise  admirable,  composed  in  the  uncultured 
language  of  the  inferior  classes,  and  which  preserved  throughout 
generations  their  archaisms  and  rudeness,  lost  their  name  of  aravia^ 
and  were  called  roTnances  by  the  nobles  and  the  learned,  because 
the  common  language  was  styled  generally,  up  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  romance.  It  appears  that  it  was  only  in  this  century  that 
the  people  adopted  this  name  for  their  poems,  and  it  was  only  like- 
wise in  the  fifteenth  century  that  these  poems  acquired  their  greater 
development,  enriched  with  the  national  traditions  of  the  war  of 
independence  and  our  discoveries  and  conquests. 

The  romaneeiros,  or  collections  of  these  poems,  gathered  from  oral 
traditions,  and  recently  published,  offer  us  rich  fountains  of  tradition, 
of  popular  life,  of  originality  and  true  poetry  which  charms  and 
commands  our  admiration,  and  are  the  veritable  literary  and  historic 
monuments  of  the  first  ages  of  Portuguese  society. 

Of  the  productions  known  at  the  present  day,  however,  there  are 
rarely  found  any  that  preserve  the  genuineness,  the  purity,  or  the 
form  of  the  original  aravias ;  they  are  mostly  recompositions,  some 
learned,  others  popular,  of  the  primitive  poems,  made  subsequently  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  altering  the  language,  the 

*  It  is  in  the  Island  of  Madeira,  and  principally  in  the  Azores,  that,  after  the 
provinoefl  of  Algarve  and  Beira,  we  find  the  richest  mines  of  these  poems 
broaght  by  the  first  Portuguese  who  ooonpied  these  territories.  In  the  Azores 
these  poems  still  retain  the  name  of  aravias,  which  has  become  obsolete  for  a 
long  time  in  the  Peninsula. 
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metre,  and  the  name  of  the  personages,  and  where  is  solely  preserved 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  legend. 

In  the  chronological  order  this  period  was  the  first  known  in  oar 
literary  history,  and  one  of  the  richest,  fully  meriting  our  attention 
and  study.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  state  of  poetiy  in  its  most 
erudite  and  intellectual  position. 

In  this  order  the  epoch  under  consideration  was  extremdy  fertile. 
A  short  time  since — ^to  the  shame  of  all  Portuguese — an  Italian 
published  the  most  extensive  collection  of  songs  known,  a  work  which 
has  been  much  admired,  but  few  have  seen.  The  work  is  entitled 
n  Canzoniere  Fortog/iese  deUa  BibUoteca  Vaticana,  by  Ernesto  Monad 
(1875),  and  contains  some  1,205  productions,  embracing  over  a  hundred 
poets  of  the  Dionisian  age. 

We  have  thus  the  proof  that  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  oentary 
under  consideration,  there  already  existed  this  treasure  of  poetiy,  and 
the  poetic  enthusiasm  which  animated  Portugal  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries ;  and  the  recent  publication  of  Monaci  of  tiie 
Vatican  codices  in  their  integrity  comes  at  length  to  cast  light  over  a 
period  in  the  history  of  Portugal  considered  in  our  days  so  brilliant, 
but  which  a  few  years  since  was  enveloped  in  obscurity. 

It  was  not  the  King  alone,  aa  it  was  thought,  who,  either  induced 
by  his  masters  or  his  grandfather  Alfonso  the  Wise,  wrote  in  "  metre 
and  rhyme  in  imitation  of  the  bards  of  Provence."  It  was,  so  to  say, 
an  entire  nation,  impelled  by  enthusiasm  for  a  charming  foreign 
fashion,  followed  by  the  monarch,  and  invigorated  by  national  and 
popular  desire,  which  adopted  this  particular  style  of  amorous,  senti- 
mental poetry,  and  so  became  relatively  more  cultured  by  acquaintance 
with  the  elegance  of  language,  metre,  and  rhyme  with  which  it  was 
adorned.  The  King,  Infantes,  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom, 
knights,  ecclesiastics,  jesters,  the  popular  classes — ^in  a  word,  ail  who 
approached  the  Court  or  frequented  the  dwellings  of  ricos-homens,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  schools — all  became  poets ;  and  these  compo* 
sitions,  preserved  amid  the  priceless  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  affords 
us  a  grand  insight  into  the  most  intimate  sentiments,  language, 
customs,  and  ruling  passions  of  that  distinguished  epoch. 

We  find  that  Provengal  poetry  commenced  among  the  Portuguese 
after  the  year  1245,  when  the  Infante  Count  of  Boulogne  returned 
from  France  at  the  head  of  prelates  and  nobles  who  had  emigrated, 
accompanied  by  learned  French  ecclesiastics.     Among  this  numerous 
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retinue,  brave  and  victorious,  came  native  and  foreign  spirits,  who  were 
enthusiastic  for  the  poetry  which  from  the  South  of  France  had  reached 
to  Paris  and  had  worked  its  way  into  Portugal,  bringing  some  influence 
from  Galicia  received  from  Aquitania,  and  rapidly  spread  in  all 
Latin  races  of  the  West  of  Europe,  and  even  reached  Germany  and 
England. 

However,  when  this  style  of  poetry  reached  Portugal,  it  had  been 
in  existence  more  than  a  century  from  its  birth  in  the  most  fertile  zone 
of  France,  which  extends  from  the  north  of  the  Loire  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  comprehending  Aquitania,  Auvergne,  Ehodes,  Tolosa,  Provence, 
and  Vienna,  where  the  Gaulic  traditions  had  been  preserved  more 
purely  and  vividly,  and  with  them  the  popular  songs ;  but  the  nobility 
and  clergy  held  these  in  contempt,  and  kept  them,  as  it  were,  in 
subjection  during  the  epoch  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Crusades,  which  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
relieved  the  South  of  France  of  these  two  dominating  classes.     Fathers 
and  nobles  departed  for  Asia,  carried  away  by  frenzied  piety  for  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem. 

The  popular  element,  on  feeling  the  weight  of  this  yoke  diminished, 
began  to  raise  its  head ;  municipal  organisation  to  gain  a  powerful 
increase ;  commerce,  industries,  agricultiu*e,  arts,  all  the  manifestations 
of  the  people ;  and  as  a  consequence,  poetry  acquired  with  liberty  a 
strange  vigour,  and  the  ancient  songs  of  Gaul,  up  to  then  uncultured, 
despised,  and  persecuted,  took  a  written  form,  became  perfected,  and 
in  a  short  time  rose  to  a  brilliant  literature,  which  at  length  enthralled 
cultured  spirits  and  the  elevated  classes. 

Throughout  the  South  of  France  the  number  of  troubadours  was 
infinite ;  their  songs,  although  the  principal  subject  wa§  love,  and  at 
times  would  become  lost  in  the  abstraction  of  an  exaggerated  sen- 
timentality, nevertheless  implanted  in  the  public  spirit  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  municipalities,  elevating  the  dignity  and  conscience  of  the 
maaaes,  by  making  them  feel  that  they  could  command  the  love  and 
esteem  of  the  highest,  and  be  themselves  loved  by  means  of  loyalty, 
bravery,  and  talent. 

When  the  powerful  municipal  organisation,  and  almost  democratic, 
of  the  South  of  France  became  crushed  by  the  feudalism  of  the  Franks 
under  the  fanatical  pretext  of  extirpating  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses, 
Provencal  poetry  withered  away  very  considerably,  and  later  on  fell 
into  a  complete  ruin  when  the  Crusades  ended  in  1291,  and  the  clergy 
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and  nobles  remaining  in  the  country  regained  in  part  their  former 
predominance. 

The  troubadours  then  spread  themselves  throughout  Europe,  esped- 
allj  the  republican  cities  of  Italy,  and  became  a  powerful  element,  as 
they  had  been  in  their  own  land,  for  the  elevation  of  the  popakr 
classes  and  the  municipal  life. 

In  Portugal,  the  literature  of  Provence  began  to  acquire  vigour  and 
reached  its  brilliant  period  when  it  was  already  in  its  decadence  in 
Provence. 

When  Alfonso  III.  beheld  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
with  heirs,  he  thought  of  educating  his  eldest  son  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  render  him  worthy  of  the  crown  he  was  bequeathing  to  him,  by 
giving  him,  as  we  have  seen,  the  best  maaters,  among  them  Aymeric 
d'Ebrard  of  Aquitania,  a  lover,  and  probably  a  teacher  of  the  poetay  d 
his  land;  and  it  was  also  about  that  time  the  state  of  health  of 
D.  Alfonso  was  such  that  it  compelled  him  to  lead  a  sedentaiy  life, 
fixing  his  residence  in  the  capital,  and  for  whole  years  either  was 
eonfined  to  his  bed,  or  to  the  seclusion  of  his  chamber. 

In  order  to  divert  the  active  spirit  of  the  King  during  the 
lengthened  hours  of  his  protracted  seclusion  the  nobles  cultivated 
poetry,  the  taste  for  which  had  been  acquired  during  emigration. 

Hence  D.  Diniz  was  educated  in  this  atmosphere,  and  with  mastas 
who  were  decidedly  lovers  of  this  kind  of  literature.  When  his  father 
assigned  him  a  residence,  some  of  the  fidalgos  appointed  for  his 
household  were  poets,  and  with  these  and  others  he  held  frequent 
epigrammatic  combats,  then  in  vogue  in  all  Latin  nations. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne,  notwithstanding  the  cares  of 
government,  which  were  laborious  .and  agitated,  Diniz  not  only  con- 
tinued an  assiduous  cultivator  of  poetry,  but  attained  to  become  the 
first  poet  of  his  time,  and  to  instil  a  love  for  it  among  all  the  cultured 
classes  of  the  country.  Around  the  King  there  soon  mustered  a 
brilliant  circle  of  bards  and  rhymesters  which  cast  its  light  over  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  across  the  pages  of  the  songster 
of  the  Vatican.  Some  of  his  sons  became  poets,  and  more  greatlv 
captivated  his  affection  in  proportion  as  they  became  distinguished 
among  the  versifiers  of  the  time. 

Proven9al  poetry,  however,  was  foreign ;  for  its  basis  it  had  foreign 
traditions;  as  its  constant  subject,  lovemaking  forbidden  by  social 
inequalities  and  mysteries.      Kothing    of  this  could    take  root  in 
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Portugal,  because  it  was  not  native  to  the  soil,  but  it  subsisted  for  a 
longer  period  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  acquired  new  vigour 
and  a  certain  Portuguese  originality  that  distinguished  it  from  the 
Provencal  literature  of  other  Latin  nations. 

B7  this  enthusiastic  and  almost  general  cultivation  of  versification, 
the  Portuguese  language  rapidly  improved,  and  acquired  a  relative  per- 
fection. Portuguese  began  to  be  employed  in  Government  acts  and 
law  writings,  which  up  to  then  had  been  written  in  Latin. 

D.  Diniz,  following  the  general  regard  which  letters  were  receiving 
throughout  Europe— since  this  was  the  epoch  of  the  first  renaissance"^ 
had  celebrated  works  translated  into  the  common  language,  which 
greatly  concurred  to  establish  its  grammar  and  widen  useful  knowledge. 
Among  these,  the  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  the  Chronica  geralde 
Hetpanha^  and  the  Leia  das  Partidas^  which  he  adapted  for  Portugal 
from  the  Arabic,  by  Gil  Pires ;  the  works  of  Moo  Basis,  Chronicler  of 
Cordova,  and  various  religious  works  from  the  Latin.  Finally,  in 
Portuguese  was  written  the  Livro  vdho  das  Linhagefns  e  Nohilario  do 
Conde  D,  Pedro,  and  which,  it  is  said,  afforded  the  primitive  sketch  of 
the  first  novel  in  prose,  called  Amadis  da  Gatda,  that  became  later  on 
80  renowned  throughout  the  world. 

The  literary  nation  had  become  constituted,  the  adherents  of 
Alfonso  III.  were  the  first  to  start  the  work,  and  D.  Diniz  to  com- 
plete the  labours  of  organisation,  and  became,  amid  the  circle  of 
troubadours,  the  greatest  poet  of  the  epoch,  and  had  the  historic 
fdidty  of  giving  his  name  to  this  glorious  cycle. 

Scarcely  had  two  years  passed  since  the  second  concordat  celebrated 
between  the  civil  powers  and  the  church,  than  new  complaints  arose 
among  the  prelates,  more  particularly  in  respect  to  D.  Vincent,  the 
Bishop  of  Oporto,  and  disturbed  the  spirit  of  D.  Diniz,  but  ere  this 
complaint  reached  Rome,  the  monarch  proceeded  to  Oporto,  on  August 
23rd,  1292,  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  drew  up  a  third  accord  with  the 
clergy,  represented  by  the  Bishops  of  that  city,  Guarda,  and  Vi-seu. 
After  this  concordat  there  was  a  better  understanding,  and  it  was  only 
seventeen  years  later,  in  1309,  that  the  complaints  of  the  clergy  became 
renewed. 

It  was  then  decided  and  arranged  all  laws  of  mortmain  in  its  juri- 
dical, political,  economic,  and  social  formula.  All  else  which  was  done 
in  this  affair,  in  the  sense  of  progress  and  liberty,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extinction  of  religious  orders,  was  no  more  than  a  confirmation 
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or  regulation  of  the  laws  decreed  by  D.  Diniz,  and  which,  during 
the  regency  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  were  inserted  integrally  in  the 
Ordena^es  Affonsinaa, 

Returning  to  external  policy,  we  continue  the  narrative  of  its 
history. 

D.  Diniz  was  at  Lisbon  in  April,  1295,  when  he  lecd^ 
intelligence  that  the  King  of  Castillo  lay  in  imminent  peril  of  his  life. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  and  of  the  temper  of 
the  neighbouring  monarchy,  he  knew  the  death  of  Sancho  would  open 
a  long  period  of  perturbations  and  weakness,  due  to  the  minority  of  his 
successor,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  piofit  by  it. 

Portugal  was  enjoying  internally  a  season  of  peace  as  complete  as 
could  be  expected  in  those  periods  of  power  and  violence.  Population 
was  increasing ;  the  nobility  numerous  enough,  and  brought  up  in  the 
warlike  traditions  of  former  reigns,  aspired  ardently  for  the  glorioas 
adventures  of  war ;  the  councils  were  full  of  daring  youths,  elevated  by 
the  recent  popular  liberty,  and  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselres. 
Productive  labour  in  all  its  branches  was  increasing,  developing,  and 
prospering.  The  royal  treasury  was,  relatively,  more  opulent  than 
that  of  any  other  monarchy  of  the  Peninsula.  Hence,  as  the  oountiy 
possessed  all  these  conditions  of  wealth  and  strength,  and  not  over- 
scrupulous in  the  means  employed  to  realise  this  idea,  the  son  of 
Alfonso  III.  perceived  that  the  moment  which  he  had  so  ardently 
desired  had  arrived  for  enlarging  his  states. 

With  the  object  of  observing  more  doeely  what  might  occur  in 
CastOle,  and  be  ready  to  take  any  resolution,  D.  Diniz  departed  from 
Lisbon,  and  proceeded  to  visit  Ooimbra,  Vizeu,  Lamego,  Tranooso,  untfl 
on  the  27th  of  June  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Guarda,  a  dtj  of 
Portugal  nearest  to  the  frontier,  and  the  line  in  those  days  of  the 
principal  communications  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom. 

On  the  road  the  monarch  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Sandio, 
and  of  the  acclamation  in  Toledo  of  his  son  Ferdinand  lY.  as  Kiog, 
being  then  nine  years  and  foxu*  months  of  age,  but  who  should  be 
chosen  tutor  and  regent  of  Oastille  was  still  undetermined. 

The  previsions  of  D.  Diniz  were  soon  realised.  Directly  after  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  new  King  was  taken,  there  arose  on  all  sides 
pretenders  to  the  crown  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  weak  child,  and  thoae 
who  coveted  the  power  flocked  around  to  assert  their  claim  to  the 
regency.     Allied  one  with  the  other,  amid  an  interminable  crowd  of 
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intriguers  and  disloyal  ones,  powerful  magnates,  entire  orders  of 
chivalry,  important  cities — ^in  a  word,  all  the  adjoining  nations  were 
Bulging  around  to  tear  up  the  extensive  CastUlian  monarchy,  and  make 
it  the  scene  of  their  mutual  hostilities,  and  principally  of  their  rapine. 

To  all  these  evils,  aggravated  by  famine  and  the  plague,  Castille 
ocmld  only  offer  in  opposition  two  remedies — a  mother's  love  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  people ;  but  these  proved  sufficient  to  save  her. 

The  Queen,  D.  Maria  de  Molinos,  mother  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  calmly 
resolute,  strong,  and  heroic,  by  abolishing  the  recent  vexatious  imposts 
of  exdse,  and  by  granting  some  local  privileges  to  the  people,  was  able, 
with  the  powerful  and  living  elements  of  the  communes,  to  sustain  on 
the  throne  her  son,  and  prevent  the  kingdom  from  being  completely 
cat  up  and  subdivided  by  rebels  and  foreigners. 

The  first  who  rose  up  against  the  King  was  his  undo  D.  John,  he 
whom  the  Queen  had  saved  from  death  in  Alf aro,  and  who  had  assassi- 
nated the  son  of  Alfonso  Peres  de  Gasman,  opposite  the  rampart  walls 
on  the  previous  year.  From  his  residence  in  Granada,  in  union  with 
the  Saracens,  the  [nfante  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Leon  and 
CastiUe,  and  very  quickly  invaded  Andalusia,  aided  by  an  army  of 
Moors. 

Diogo  de  Haro,  brother  to  Lopo  who  was  assassinated  in  Alfaro, 
returned  from  Aragon,  where  he  had  fled,  took  possession  of  Byscaia,  a 
seigniority  of  the  family,  and  devastated  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Castille  by  continual  raids. 

The  Laras,  to  whose  loyalty  Sancho  had  entrusted  his  son  at  his 
last  moments,  and  later  on  the  master  of  Oalatrava,  and  other  nobles 
sent  by  the  Queen  to  combat  Diogo,  leagued  with  him,  putting  forward 
their  haughty  pretensions,  and  compelled  the  new  Government  to  give 
him  Byscaia,  acknowledging  its  almost  complete  independence. 

Besides  these,  another  Infante  of  Castille,  D.  Henry,  uncle  to 
Sancho,  and  who  had  some  months  previously  returned  to  the  country 
after  being  a  captive  for  twenty-six  years,  having  been  taken  prisoner 
by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  the  wars  of  Sicily,  declared  himself  apparently 
protector  of  the  new  King ;  but  he  so  intrigued  with  the  people,  and 
80  alarmed  them,  attributing  to  D.  Maria  the  vexatious  intentions  of 
despoiling  him  under  the  heaviest  imposts,  that  in  the  Cortes  of  Valla- 
dolid  he  attained  to  be  named  tutor  of  D.  Ferdinand,  and  defender  of 
the  kingdom,  dividing  the  government  with  the  Queen,  who  retained 
exclusively  the  bringing  up  and  the  education  of  her  son. 
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After  sacking  the  lands  adjoining  Andalusia,  tlie  Moors  returned 
to  Granada,  forsaking  the  Infante  D.  JoSo.  With  a  few  follow^ 
this  restless,  discredited  prince  presented  himself  at  several  cities. 
Alcantara  and  Coria  surrendered,  hut  Seville  closed  its  gates  upon 
him,  and  Badajoz  repulsed  him.  He  then  resolved  to  seek  aid  from 
his  nephew  D.  Diniz,  and  for  this  object  came  to  Guarda,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  Portuguese  Elng  with  every  mark  of  affection. 
Being  completely  deficient  of  means,  the  Infante  obtained  them  by  the 
sale  of  the  castle  and  city  of  Ooria  to  the  son  of  Alfonso  IIL  for 
345,000  Leonese  maravedis. 

D.  JoSo  also  laid  before  him  his  pretended  rights  to  the  throne  of 
Castillo.  By  the  death  of  Sancho,  the  second  son  of  Alfonso  X.,  the 
crown  could  not,  he  advanced,  revert  to  its  former  pretenders,  the 
Infantes  de  la  Cerda,  the  sons  of  the  eldest  bom,  because  these  had 
been  excluded  by  the  Cortes,  who  had  declared  the  late  king  suooesBor 
to  the  throne.  Sancho  had  left  no  legitimate  issue  in  view  that  the 
Papacy  had  not  given  a  dispensation  for  his  marriage  with  D.  Mam  de 
Molina,  who  was  related  to  him  by  the  third  degree  of  consanguinity; 
hence  the  crown  belonged  to  bim  as  brother  to  the  deceased  king,  and 
therefore  his  nearest  legitimate  relative. 

Against  this  supposed  illegitimacy  of  the  marriage  of  Sancho,  which 
was  the  principal  basis  of  the  argument  advanced  by  the  Infante, 
D.  Diniz  had  argued  with  the  King  of  Castillo  when  he  was  his  aDj 
in  the  siege  of  Arronches ;  besides  this,  the  new  monarch  was  his 
relative ;  Sancho  confirmed  this  promise  in  his  will ;  and  lastly  he 
was  bound  by  fealty  to  the  treaties  celebrated  with  his  father,  to  he 
friendly  with  the  youthful  King,  whose  rights  to  the  crown  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge. 

But  the  successor  of  the  Count  of  Boulogne  had  an  end  in  new 
towards  which  he  worked  without  any  scruple  as  to  the  means  to  be 
employed,  being  impelled  by  ambition  and  self-interest,  feelings  whith 
in  many  spirits  destroy  all  logical  or  just  reasoning. 

D.  Diniz  summoned  a  council  composed  of  the  ministers,  the  pnn* 
cipal  prelates,  and  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  and  laid  bef(H«  than 
the  question  of  legitimacy  of  the  Infante  to  the  crown  of  Leon  and 
Castillo. 

Without  attending  to  the  manifest  incompetency  of  the  tribonal, 
the  council  decided  the  cause.  They  judged  by  the  said  indications 
that  D.  John,  who  had  several  time  invaded  his  oountiy,  and  voade 
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war  at  the  head  of  the  Mussalman  armies,  had,  by  right  of  succession, 
the  inheritance  to  the  neighbouring  monarchy. 

This  singular  sentence  was  proclaimed  by  D.  Diniz  to  the  border 
counties  of  Leon,  exhorting  them  to  receive  the  Infante  as  their  King, 
and  promising  to  aid  them  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power. 

As  a  sequel  to  this  proceeding,  D.  Diniz  on  the  1st  August,  1295, 
declared  war  to  Castillo,  and  issued  a  general  call  on  the  military  forces 
of  the  kingdom,  which  then,  with  few  exceptions,  constituted  all  the 
able-bodied  men  of  the  country. 

When  the  army  was  gathered  together,  the  King  D.  Diniz  sent,  as 
was  usual  in  that  epoch  of  chivalry,  a  cartel  of  defiance  to  the  youthful 
monarch  of  Castille,  its  prelates,  ricaa-hcmiens,  military  orders,  and  people. 
The  bearers  of  this  message  were  Joanne  Annee  Redondo  and  Mem 
Bodiigues  Rebotim.  The  attempt  could  not  be  more  propitious  to  the 
aims  of  the  Portuguese  monarch. 

These  messengers  were  received  in  fear  and  terror  by  the  Cortes  of 
Talladolid.  Castille  was  hesitating  between  the  civil  war  of  Byscaia, 
the  various  divisions  among  the  nobles,  and  the  insidious  intrigues  of 
D.  Henry  with  the  procurators  of  the  councils.  It  was  then  acknow- 
ledged by  all  that  at  the  moment  it  was  impossible  to  offer  the 
necessary  resistance  to  the  King  of  Portugal  in  collusion  with  the 
Infante  D.  John. 

The  envoys  were  dismissed  without  an  answer,  but  later  on  they 
sent  to  Guarda  the  Infante  D.  Henry  to  treat  with  the  King  D.  Diniz, 
he  who  had  been  just  elected  by  the  Cortes  to  fill  the  post  of  tutor  and 
govern  the  State  during  the  minority  of  the  young  King. 

The  son  of  Alfonso  III.  received  him  with  his  usual  affability  and 
courtesy.  The  two  soon  came  to  terms.  D.  Diniz,  instigated  by 
ambition,  nevertheless  maintained  the  prudent,  plausible  spirit  which 
ruled  his  character.  D.  Henry  was  constrained  by  necessity  and  the 
difficult  position  in  which  Castille  lay  under ;  besides  which,  not  being 
actuated  by  patriotism  or  lofty  sentiments,  he  was  ready  to  give  away 
what  was  not  his  own. 

On  the  6th  of  September^  D.  Henry  was  already  signing  the 
obligations  which,  as  far  as  CastiQe  was  concerned,  he  had  undertaken 
in  the  arranged  treaty. 

The  towns  of  Moura  and  Serpa,  with  their  bounds  and  castles, 
would  be  delivered  up  to  D.  Diniz,  and  Aroche  and  Aracena  in  eighteen 
months'  time.     Besides  this,  the  Government  of  ^Castille  pledged  itself, 
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within  a  determinate  term,  to  assign  with  Portuguese  delegates  the 
demarcations  of  the  two  kingdoms  on  all  those  points  where  D.  Diniz 
judged  he  had  been  curtailed,  and  had  claimed  redress  from  D.  Sancho, 
but  never  obtained  it. 

On  his  part  the  King  of  Portugal  pledged  himself  to  be  a  friend 
and  ally  of  the  youthful  Ferdinand  IV.  The  concessions  which  the 
Portuguese  obtained  were  not  few;  but  we  can  affirm  that  these  con- 
cessions  were  only  just.  The  four  towns  mentioned  possessed  ancient 
claims,  having  been  conquered  from  the  Moors  by  the  Portuguese— the 
two  first  by  Sancho  the  Bald,  and  the  latter  by  the  Count  of  Boulogne. 
The  King,  Alfonso  X.  of  Castillo,  took  possession  of  them,  on  account 
of  his  power,  and  probably  of  the  civic  and  clerical  divisions  which 
had  so  weakened  Portugal.  Therefore  the  King  of  Portugal  was  only, 
and  even  with  better  reason,  following  the  example  given  him  by  hk 
grandfather,  and  profiting  skilfully  of  the  attempt  to  recover  from  the 
cousin  what  he  had  under  similiar  circumstances  extorted  from  his 
father.  The  external  policy  of  the  time  was  almost  circumscrihed 
among  princes  to  a  continued  series  of  marriages,  robberies,  and 
disloyalty.  D.  Henry  very  soon  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Infante 
D.  JoSo,  promising  to  replace  him  in  his  Leonese  seignoritieB  and 
submitting  to  the  youthful  king. 

On  the  following  month  D.  Diniz,  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  the 
Court,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people,  proceeded  to  Ciudad  Bodrigo, 
where  D.  Maria  de  Molina,  Ferdinand  lY.,  D.  Henry,  and  the 
Ministers  of  Castillo  awaited  them,  and  where  the  treaty  celebrated  in 
Guarda  was  ratified  on  the  4th  and  20th  of  October.  Ferdinand 
pelded  up  the  possession  of  the  four  towns,  acknowledging  that 
they  had  been  allied  t^o  the  Portuguese  crown  from  the  reign  of  his 
grandfather,  and  issued  orders  for  the  surrender  of  Moura  and  SeipSy 
which  was  effected  within  the  stated  term. 

From  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  D.  Diniz  went  to  Alemtejo  to  take  possessioii 
of  the  two  towns,  and  on  December  9th  gave  to  it,  as  well  as  to 
Koudar,  a  castellated  place  within  the  boundaries  of  Moura,  the  same 
charters  as  to  the  city  of  Evora. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  in  opposition  to  the  Government 
of  Castillo,  D.  John  Alfonso,  Lord  of  Albuquerque,  declared  himself 
vassal  to  D.  Diniz,  entered  his  service,  and  soon  became  the  chief 
mediator  between  the  two  nations,  the  Portuguese  monarch  elevatmg 
him  to  the  first  appointments  of  the  kingdom. 
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Ab  soon  as  the  King  arrived  at  Lisbon,  he  appointed  delegates  to 
proceed  with  those  of  Castille  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  frontiers, 
as  had  been  arranged,  one  line  being  on  the  side  of  Beira  from  the 
Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coa,  another  from  the  latter  up  to  Caminha, 
and  comprehending  the  line  of  the  two  provinces  of  Tras-os-Montes 
and  Entre  Douro  and  Minho. 

On  the  day  fixed,  January  20th,  1296,  the  Portuguese  commit- 
sionerB  met  together,  some  in  Pinhel,  others  in  Monforte  de  Biba  Coa, 
and  awaited  the  CajBtillian  delegates.  These  latter,  however,  did  not 
make  an  appearance.  The  Portuguese  drew  up  competent  protests,  and 
went  to  Lisbon  to  render  an  account  of  their  mission.  Afi&onted  by 
this  discourtesy,  and  without  waiting  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
absence  of  the  delegates,  D.  Diniz  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  compel  by  force  of  arms  the  complete  execution  of  the 
agreement. 

The  period  had  arrived  of  the  stormiest  and  most  perilous  times  for 
the  vacillating  throne  of  the  son  of  Sancho  the  Brave. 

His  perverse  uncle,  D.  John,  rebelled  anew,  and  by  low  means  and 
intrigues,  and,  moreover,  skilfully  profiting  by  the  diverse  circumstances 
which  were  agitating  the  neighbouring  sovereigns,  the  Infante  was 
enabled  to  form  a  most  powerful  party  to  support  his  aims. 

James  II.  of  Aragon,  who  was  to  espouse  the  tender  sister  of 
Ferdinand  lY.,  now  under  plea  that  he  could  not  obtain  the  pontifical 
dispensation  for  the  marriage,  owing  to  the  close  degree  of  consanguinity, 
bat  really  because  he  desired  to  contract  another  marriage  impelled  by 
political  interests,  returned  the  Infanta  to  her  mother,  the  Queen 
D.  Maria,  and  became  the  principal  element  of  alliance  against  Castille,  to 
which  the  Kings  of  France,  Navarre,  and  Granada  speedily  allied  them- 
selves. Surrounding  their  own  ambitions  with  the  colouring  of  justice 
and  legitimacy,  these  princes  leagued  themselves  to  the  two  Castillian 
pretenders,  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda  and  D.  John,  and  in  the  town  of  Ariza 
they  all  combined  to  divide  among  themselves  the  vast  monarchy  of 
Alfonso  X.  Castille,  Toledo,  and  Andalusia  were  aasigned  to  Alfonso 
de  la  Cerda ;  Leon,  Qalida,  and  Asturias  to  D.  John«  In  compensation 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  D.  Alfonso  ceded  Murcia  to  the  Aragonese 
monarch,  and  to  his  brother,  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  who  commanded 
the  invading  army,  was  given  the  towns  of  Alarcon,  Moya,  and  Cafiete. 

Apprised  of  this  rising,  and  taking  the  infraction  of  Castille  as 
a  pretext  for  breaking  the  treaties  made  during  the  previous  year, 
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D.  Diniz  hastened  to  ally  himself  to  the  rebels,  pledging  himself  to 
take  part  in  the  war  in  return  for  numerous  strongholds  promised 
him  on  the  frontier. 

The  Aragonese  army,  increased  by  the  rebel  troops  of  the  Infantes, 
left  Ariza  on  9th  April,  invaded  CastiUe,  and  occupied  the  dty  of  Leon, 
where  D.  John  was  proclaimed  King  of  Leon,  Galicia,  and  Seville. 
This  army  then  advanced,  took  Sahagun,  and  then  pledged  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  D.  Alfonso  de  la  Oerda,  who  was  acclaimed  King  of 
Oastille,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Toledo.  Then  proceeded  on  to  the  town  of 
Mayorga,  some  five  leagues  farther  on,  and  besieged  it  on  meeting 
with  resolute  resistance.  Meanwhile,  Aragonese  troops  were  taking 
possession  of  Alicante  and  Murcia.  The  French  and  Navarrese  of 
Najera  and  the  Saracens  invaded  Andalusia.  Castille  found  hersdf 
driven  to  the  direst  extremity. 

D.  Diniz  continued  his  preparations  for  invading  likewise  the  neigb- 
bouring  kingdom.  But  owing  to  the  treaties  effected  the  previous  year, 
the  idea  of  entering  into  war  had  been  put  away,  the  contingents  of  the 
ricoa-homens  and  of  the  councils  had  returned  to  their  respective 
localities,  and  the  troops  which  remained  in  Guarda  were  insufficient  to 
carry  out  the  king's  intention.  It  became  neoessaiy  to  raise  a  new 
conscription  and  arrange  affairs  for  entering  an  enemy's  country.  But 
whether  it  was  due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  imdertaking  and  its 
preparations,  or  because  the  King  hesitated  to  take  this  step,  it  was  as 
a  fact  only  after  the  middle  of  September  that  D.  Diniz,  at  the  head  of 
the  Portuguese  army,  crossed  the  frontier  and  entered  Ciudad  Bodiigo. 

On  reaching  Saldanha  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
D.  Pedro  of  Aragon,  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  army  which  besieged  Mayorga.  This  was  a  great  disaster  for 
the  united  forces. 

Castille  was  fortunate  in  saving  herself  from  the  fearful  stonn 
which  threatened  her.  D.  Maria  de  Molina,  on  beholding  the  countiy 
invaded  on  all  sides,  invoked  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of  the  cooDcils, 
whose  representatives  had  met  in  the  Cortes  of  Segovia ;  and,  without 
losing  courage,  she  proceeded  to  arrange  all  the  forces  which  had 
remained  faithful,  and  inspired  such  energy  and  fire  into  them  that  she 
was  enabled  to  offer  the  invaders  a  terrible  though  passive  resistance. 
She  avoided  pitched  battles,  and  strengthened  the  garrisons  of  aQ 
fortified  places  in  such  a  manner  that  generally  throu^out  the 
monarchy  the  gates  were  closed  upon  the  legions  of  the  enemy. 
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The  Infante  D.  Henry — following  a  system  opposed  in  the  defence 
of  Andalusia  against  the  Emir  of  Granada — was  defeated  in  an 
encounter,  and  would  have  lost  all  that  kingdom  had  he  not  been  saved 
by  the  intrepidity  and  intelligence  of  Alfonso  Peres  de  Gusman. 

Mayorga,  where  the  Queen  had  sent  some  of  her  most  loyal  knights, 
heroically  responded  to  the  brave  spirit  of  this  valiant  woman.  For  the 
space  of  foiu*  months  Mayorga  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  who, 
unable  to  conquer  the  stronghold,  unceasingly  devastated  the  adjoining 
lands.  A  terrible  epidemic  visited  the  besieging  army  and  reducing  it 
to  a  small  number  and  the  greatest  misery,  and  the  Infante  D.  Pedro, 
who  commanded  the  forces,  fell  a  victim.  The  Aragonese  quickly 
raised  the  siege  and  retired,  not  like  a  fighting  corps,  but  as  a  funeral 
eort^ge,  taking  with  them  hundreds  of  biers  bearing  their  illustrious 
dead  covered  with  palls  which  the  Queen  D.  Maria,  condoling  with 
their  losses,  had  sent  them,  and  in  a  long  melancholy  procession  quitted 
the  spot. 

Notwithstanding  these  deplorable  events,  D.  Diniz  continued  to 
advance  to  Castillo  in  the  direction  of  Salamanca. 

The  position  of  the  adverse  Government  was  still  a  very  difficult  one ; 
it  found  ^itself  destitute  of  means  to  continue  the  war ;  the  councils 
exacted  new  privileges ;  the  tutor  D.  Henry  and  the  principal  nobles 
continued  their  intrigues  and  importunate  demands  for  money  and 
lands. 

In  Salamanca,  D.  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda,  at  the  head  of  the  Castillians 
who  followed  his  standard,  and  D.  Pedro  Cornel,  the  oiAjfdcdgo  who 
continued  with  him,  joined  the  Portuguese  hosts. 

A  council  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  march  straight  to 
Valladolid,  where  the  Court  resided,  besiege  the  city  and  capture  the 
Queen  and  the  youthful  King  D.  Ferdinand,  and  end  the  war  by  a 
decisive,  daring  blow. 

The  march  proceeded,  and  the  army  crossed  the  Douro  dose  to 
TordosiUas  without  meeting  any  opposition,  reaching  the  town  of 
Simancas,  two  leagues  from  Yalladolid. 

In  the  Castillian  Court  all  counselled  the  Queen  to  retire  from  the 
city  in  order  not  to  expose  herself  and  the  King  to  all  the  eventualities 
of  war  and  horrors  of  a  siege.  D.  Maria  de  Molina,  however,  firmly 
resolved  to  remain,  and  the  ancient  chroniclers  of  CastOle  tell  us  that 
ahe  even  rejected  a  proposal  of  adjustment  sent  to  her  by  D.  Diniz. 

We  believe  that  the  repulse,  if  any  did  take  place,  was  only  apparent, 
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and  that  secretly  the  two  rulers  promised  one  another  to  effect  a  treaty 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  existence  of  these  prelimiiuiij 
treaties  is  conJQrmed  by  the  two  Portuguese  chroniclers ;  and  always 
did  the  widow  of  Sancho  manifest  herself  willing  and  ready  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  D.  Diniz,  to  whose  family  she  ever  fondly 
wished  to  join  her  own,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Portugneae 
monarch  defended  her  in  Arronches  against  the  intrigues  of  Lopo 
de  Haro. 

In  Simancas,  D.  Diniz  learned  the  fact  that  the  inconstant  and 
restless  Infante  D.  John  had  acknowledged  his  nephew  D.  Ferdinand 
legitimate  King  of  CastiUe,  and  that  some  of  the  rioos-homens 
belonging  to  the  alliance  had  refused  to  besiege  the  Queen  and  her  son. 
In  view  of  the  fresh  turn  of  affairs,  and  seeing  that  the  winter  was  at 
hand,  when  it  would  be  difficult  to  cross  the  Douro  and  his  small  foroes 
be  cut  up  in  an  enemy's  land,  deprived  as  he  was  of  his  allies  and 
provisions,  he  resolved  to  retire  to  Portugal  by  Medina  del  Campo. 
D.  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda  also  retired  to  Aragon. 

The  Portuguese  army,  as  it  proceeded  on  its  return  home,  devastated 
all  it  could,  as  was  the  custom  of  those  times,  and  on  this  occasion 
with  redoubled  force,  since  it  wished  to  take  revenge  for  the  raids 
which  the  Castillians  were  making  in  many  points  of  the  boundaiy-Iine 
of  Portugal,  which,  unhappily,  were  marked  by  many  cruelties  practised 
on  the  prisoners  by  robberies  and  profanations  of  all  kinds. 

And  although  D.  Diniz  beheld  his  soldiers  loaded  with  spoQs  and 
found  the  road  free  of  enemies,  yet  he  was  ill  satisfied  with  the  resalt 
of  his  expedition.  He  had  entered  forty  leagues  into  Castille,  but  had 
had  no  result  with  the  tacit  retirement  of  the  Queen's  government  to 
fight  any  battle  which  could  afford  him  glory,  nor  had  he  taken  any 
important  place  by  which  to  enlarge  his  own  dominions.  Besides  this, 
he  had  been  betrayed  by  some  of  his  allies — a  thorn  which  wounds  the 
heart's  core. 

In  this  bitter  state  of  mind,  and  probably  meditating  how  to  enter 
Portugal  with  more  renown  and  profit  than  he  had  as  yet  acquired,  did 
D.  Diniz  approach  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  had  already  reached  to 
the  province  of  Estremadura,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  had  only  a 
few  leagues  still  to  traverse  in  the  enemy's  country  ere  he  reached  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  It  was  then  that  his  political  and  aoquisitiTC 
genius  resolved  upon  a  means  of  rendering  memorable  this 
military  undertaking,  which   up  to  that  point  had    been  colonitoi 
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under  all  its  aspects,  and  enlarge  the  nation  over  whose  destinies  he 
presided. 

In  front  of  the  hosts  of  D.  Diniz  there  extended  along  the  frontier 
of  Portugal  a  tract  of  land  of  some  fifteen  leagues  in  length  and  three 
or  four  in  width.  On  the  north  it  was  separated  from  Portugal  hj  the 
rapid  cuiTents  of  the  Douro ;  to  the  south  and  west  flowed  the  river 
Goft.  This  tract  belonged  to  Leon,  and  was  a  dependence  of  the  Crown 
of  Castillo ;  but  in  former  times,  however,  during  the  monarchy  of 
Alfonso  Henry,  alternately  fluttered  the  banner  of  the  Portuguese  or 
the  flag  of  Leon,  or  was  substituted  by  the  crescent  of  the  Mussalman 
from  the  towers  of  their  most  important  towns. 

This  tract  was  a  district  covered  with  villages  and  residences  ;  seven 
towns  well  fortified  and  populous  stood  forward — Sabugal  placed  on  the 
north,  Alfaiates,  Yillar  Maior  (founded  by  the  last  King  of  Leon), 
Castelbom,  Almeida,  Castello  Kodrigo,  and  Castello  Melhor. 

The  ruggedness  of  the  place  was  remarkable.  Although  mountain- 
ous, and  in  some  parts,  especially  to  the  north,  very  sterile,  neglected, 
and  uncultivated ;  nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  it  was  rich  in  vegetation 
and  well  watered.  Small  pine  woods,  chestnut  plantations,  luxuriant 
oaks,  olive,  almond  and  plum  trees  encircled  magnificent  vineyards,  and 
numberless  acres  of  com  and  maize — Whence  the  inhabitants,  wealthy 
with  the  products  of  the  soil,  did  not  require  to  import  any  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  from  neighbouring  places. 

Besides  their  respective  councils,  there  existed  in  this  district  various 
important  seigniories.  The  knights  of  the  Order  of  Alcantara,  to  which 
had  been  incorporated  that  of  Pereiro  at  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy, 
possessed  in  that  place  valuable  properties.  Almendra  belonged,  by  an 
ancient  donation  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  to  the  Count  D.  Martim  Gil, 
chief  ensign  of  the  King  D.  Diniz.  The  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria 
d'Aguiar,  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  the  only  one  in  the  district,  and  which 
was  situated  to  the  east  of  Castello  Bodrigo,  possessed  part  of  the 
villages  bounding  this  town,  founded  by  Alfonso  Henry.  The  greatest 
poasettsor,  however,  of  Riba  de  Coa  was  D.  Sancho  de  Ledesma,  first 
cousin  of  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Castillo,  who  held  the  best  towns 
and  villages  of  the  district,  and  who  was  still,  it  appears,  under  the 
tutelage  of  lus  mother,  D.  Margarida  de  Narbona. 

Both  Portuguese  chroniclers  affirm  that  the  Lord  of  Ledesma  at  the 
oommenoement  of  the  campaign  presented  himself  to  D.  Diniz  and 
dedared  himself  his  vassal,  receiving  in   return  large   sums;    after^ 
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wards  he  entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  with  the  money 
received  made  war  on  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  order  to  avenge  the 
treachery,  and  compensate  himself  for  the  sums  given,  D.  Diniz,oa 
returning  from  Castille,  took  possession  of  the  lands  of  Eiba  de  C^, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  belonged  to  D.  Sancho. 

The  ancient  chroniclers  of  Spain  attribute  the  fault  to  D.  Maigarida, 
who  entered  into  treaties  and  arrangements  with  the  King  of  Portogal, 
and  neglected  to  defend  the  inheritance  of  her  son  even  in  his  infancy. 

Both  these  hypotheses,  besides  being  plausible,  were  perfectly  in 
accord  with  the  character  of  the  epoch.  Although  Fr.  Frandsoo 
BrandSo  contests  this  assertion,  we  have  ample  proofs  that  between  the 
house  of  Ledesma  and  D.  Diniz  there  existed  understandings  which 
afforded  the  pretext  for  the  conquest,  or  else  facilitated  it,  the 
youthful  D.  Sancho  being  innocent  of  them,  since  later  on  OastiDe 
indemnified  him  amply  for  what  he  had  lost  in  Riba  de  Cda. 

But  the  true  reason  for  the  conquest  is  clearly  deduced  fraa 
subsequent  facts  and  the  previous  histoiy  of  both  kingdoms. 

The  son  of  Alfonso  III.,  on  returning  to  Portugal,  beheld  the  line 
of  territory  which  in  part  already  appertained  to  the  crown  of  his 
elders,  and  over  which  he  had  more  or  less  a  rights  as  his  adversarieB 
subsequently  acknowledged ;  and  afforded  a  means  of  compensation  ot 
a  secure  pledge  for  the  future  concessions  of  other  strongholds  whidi  he 
claimed,  but  which  the  Qovemment  of  Castille  refused  to  accede 
for  a  long  time :  the  land  was  covered  with  defences,  and  in  the  re- 
beUions  and  divisions  in  which  the  country  was  cut  up  during  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  lY.,  D.  Diniz  effected  treaties  with  some  of  the 
owners  of  the  district,  which  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to  take  poGBession 
of  it ;  and  this  possession  was  a  moral  and  material  indenmification  to 
the  country  for  the  expense  of  lives  and  money  which  a  war  entaOed 
with  a  foreign  nation  vdthout  a  justifiable  reason  or  necessity,  and 
which  could  only  be  excused  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  some 
advantages  being  obtained. 

These  and  other  motives  could  not  do  otherwise  than  tnfluenoe  the 
spirit  of  D.  Diniz,  who  was  ambitious  and  restless,  and  he  therefon 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  He  invaded  the  whole  district  up  to  the 
Coa,  from  the  shores  of  Turdes  and  the  river  Agneda,  which  became 
the  limits  of  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

The  fortifications  of  the  strongholds  were  unimportant,  and  thor 
garrisons  too  small  to  resist  the  Portuguese  army.    Some  of  tbtf* 
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forts  surrendered  by  treaty,  others  were  taken  in  swift  battles.  The 
Government  of  the  youthful  Ferdinand  for  many  reasons  was  weak, 
and  it  abandoned  this  small  part  of  its  vast  monarchy  on  beholding 
the  impossibility  of  defending  it. 

D.  Diniz  remained  in  Oastille  until  the  end  of  October,  and  this 
important  conquest  must  have  been  effected  either  in  that  month  or 
the  first  days  of  November,  1296. 

D.  Diniz,  who  was  for  his  epoch  a  true  statesman  and  consummate 
politician,  after  effecting  the  material  possession  of  Biba  de  Ooa, 
endeavoured  to  secure  it  by  captivating  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  in 
every  way  winning  the  affections  of  his  new  subjects. 

He  increased  existing  fortifications,  and  raised  others;  he  placed 
Portuguese  garrisons  in  all  the  strongholds,  and  appointed  governors 
chosen  among  his  bravest  and  most  loyal  knights.  He  demonstrated 
by  fair  reasonings  that  the  conquest  properly  belonged  to  Portugal,  in 
order  to  convince  his  new  subjects  of  its  legitimacy.  He  granted  the 
councils  privileges  and  rents,  and  on  November  8th  confirmed  the 
rights  of  Castello  Rodrigo,  Castello-Bom,  and  Almeida;  on  the  10th, 
those  of  Sabugal ;  and  on  the  27th,  n^hen  in  Coimbra,  those  of  Yillar- 
Maior.  About  this  time,  also,  the  Infante  D.  John  of  Castille  ratified 
the  sale  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Ooria,  which  had  been  effected,  as  we 
said,  on  the  previous  year. 

While  the  royal  army  was  thus  occupied  in  Oastille,'  the  frontier 
troops  of  both  kingdoms  were  tnnlrifig  reciprocal  entries  along  the 
border-line,  levelling  adjoining  towns,  and  carrying  desolation  and 
death.  During  these  incessant  raids  sanguinary  battles  were  fought, 
with  varied  success,  on  both  sides.  Both  Portuguese  chroniclers  affirm 
that  the  master  and  cavalry  of  Aviz  were  defeated  by  the  large 
ocmoourse  of  the  soldiers  of  Andalusia  close  to  the  Guadiana,  but  the 
erudite  Francisco  BrandSo  doubts  this  fact. 

Andalusia  was  not,  on  that  occasion,  in  a  fit  state  to  gather  together 
and  array  before  Portugal  sufficient  forces  to  effect  this.  It  was  then 
invaded  by  the  Moors,  and  placed  in  such  a  straitened  position  that 
Alfonso  Perez  de  Gusman,  its  governor,  after  enduring  great  reverses, 
sought  aid  from  the  King  of  Aragon,  who  was  -his  enemy,  it  is  true, 
but  a  Christian  and  a  Spaniard,  to  save  and  defend  that  portion  of  the 
Peninsula  from  the  victorious  Mussalman  arms,  which  were  aided  by 
the  disloyal  efforts  of  the  Infante  D.  Henry.  On  similar  grounds 
does   Brand&o   refute  the    narrative    given  by   the  two  chroniclers 
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respecting  the  great  naval  engagement  won  by  the  Portuguese  admiral 
against  the  fleet  of  Seville,  which,  they  said,  had  proceeded  to  the 
Tagus  to  challenge  the  Portuguese  and  take  prizes.  This  event  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  Spanish  historian  Lafuente,  and  therefore  we  are 
fain,  by  these  omissions  to  hold  such  information  doubtful. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  members  of  the  Councils  or 
Communes  of  Mvas,  wearied  out  by  the  presence  of  the  CastiDian 
garrison  of  Campo  Maior,  proceeded  with  their  standard  to  assail  the 
stronghold,  which  they  captured,  and  then  went  on  to  do  the  same  to 
the  Castle  of  Alvalade,  which  was  not  far  distant. 

In  recompense  for  the  patriotic  and  heroic  deeds  effected  by  the 
people,  D.  Diniz  assigned  these  two  conquered  strongholds  as  the 
landmarks  of  the  Council  of  Elvas. 

These  strongholds,  the  towns  of  Moura  Serpa  and  MourSo,  the 
Castle  of  Koudar,  and  the  fertile,  populous  district  of  Riba  de  Coa 
were  the  ample  spoils  which  D.  Diniz  gathered  from  these  two 
attempts  against  Castillo. 

But  now  followed  the  difficult  matter  of  not  only  furthering  but 
maintaining,  with  some  show  of  "result,  the  political  craft,  sustained  for 
eighteen  months,  and  the  constant  invasions,  at  all  times  perilous,  into 
an  enemy's  country.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  affairs  of  Portugal 
when  the  year  1 296  closed. 

The  new  year  1297,  which  proved  one  of  the  happiest  of  the  reign 
of  D.  Diniz,  opened,  however,  dark  and  foreboding  as  regards  the 
internal  and  external  affairs  of  Portugal. 

It  was  improbable  that  the  vast  monarchies  of  Leon  and  Castille, 
although  weakened  by  wars  and  divisions,  should  permit  the  alienatioo 
of  so  many  towns  and  castles  to  take  place  without  at  least  an  attempt 
to  regain  them,  or  punish  the  afiront.  It  was  no  less  probable  ihMt 
D.  Diniz,  who  was  an  ambitious  politician,  should  not  endeavour,  after 
the  successful  result  of  his  policy,  to  continue  his  warlike  schemes, 
with  the  object  of  increasing,  or  consolidating  by  the  sword,  the 
conquests  he  had  obtained.  And  as  a  fact,  the  Government  vas 
occupied  diu-ing  the  month  of  January  in  repairing  the  strongholds, 
and  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  continuing  the  campaign. 

But  a  former  grave  affair  once  more  rose  up  to  trouble  D.  DiniL 

His  brother  D.  Alfonso  appeared  resolved  upon  causing  fresh  agitatioiL 

The  Count  of  Boulogne  had  endowed  his  second  son,  as  we  said, 

with  towns,  viUages,  and  lands,  with  the  faculty  of  being  abie  to 
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beqneath  them  to  his  legitimate  descendants,  but  in  the  event  of  no 
such  legitimate  issue  the  whole  to  revert  to  the  Crown. 

The  Infante  had  four  sons  by  his  relative,  D.  Violante  of  Csustille, 
whom  he  had  betrothed  at  a  tender  age.  The  marriage  had  not  been 
solemnised,  because  the  Roman  Curia,  in  order  not  to  acknowledge  the 
marriage  of  Sancho,  did  not  give  any  dispensation  to  near  relations  in 
collateral  parentage.  By  this  means  the  sons  of  the  Infante  were  con-  ■ 
sidered  illegitimate,  and  incompetent  to  inherit  the  property  of  their 
father.  With  the  object  of  evading  the  legal  consequence  of  the 
primitive  donation,  the  Infante  Alfonso  urged  the  King  to  declare 
them  Intimate  and  heirs  to  the  paternal  inheritance. 

This  claim,  prejudicial  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  kingdom,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  house  of  the  Infante,  and  was  a  source  of  grave  fears  at 
the  especial  conjuncture  in  which  the  Peninsula  found  itself. 

D.  Alfonso,  in  possession  of  important  strongholds  situated  on  the 
frontiers,  might  easily  league  himself  to  Ferdinand  lY.  and  introduce 
in  them  CastilHan  troops,  and  make  war  to  Portugal  in  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom. 

D.  Diniz  had  for  a  long  time  opposed  the  claim,  but  the  Infante, 
knowing  the  position  he  could  place  the  King,  had  reports  circulated 
about  his  intentions  and  the  manner  he  should  act,  and  then  renewed 
his  request.  The  King  hesitated.  The  Infante,  who  did  not  wish  to 
have  recourse  to  extreme  measures,  besought  the  Queen,  D.  Isabel,  to 
move  D.  Diniz.  Far  from  acceding  to  his  request,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great  of  Aragon  opposed  it  radically,  and  issued  solemnly  a 
public  protest  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Infante. 

This  document  is  of  great  historic  importance,  and  throws  a  great 
light  over  the  subject  and  the  Government  of  the  time,  while  it  affords 
a  singular  trait,  worthy  of  study,  of  the  character  of  the  princess  whom 
the  Church  later  on  found  fit  to  canonise. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  his  consort  and  public  interest,  the 
resolutions  of  the  King  were  diverse.  Superior  to  all  the  considerations 
advanced  by  the  Queen  was  the  salvation  of  the  people  and  of  his  crown* 
To  complicate  the  war  against  Castille,  which  had  been  so  successfully 
commenced,  by  a  civil  strife  in  the  interior  of  the  country  would  not 
only  render  future  conquests  hopeless,  but  would  place  the  stability  of 
the  throne  in  peril.  D.  Diniz  therefore  decided  to  favour  his  brother 
by  granting  his  petition,  with  the  intention,  undoubtedly  treacherous 
and  mean,  of  later  on  retracting  his  promise. 
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In  order,  however,  to  appease  the  Queen  and  her  private  and  most 
intimate  counsellors,  he  assured  them  that  in  doing  this  it  was  on 
account  of  his  fear  lest  the  Infante  should  league  himself  with  GaBtille 
in  the  approaching  war,  by  which  serious  evils  might  result  to  the 
kingdom,  but  that  at  a  future  time  he  would  not  carry  out  his  decree, 
since  it  was  done  under  coercion  of  his  will,  and  this  alone  would  render 
it  void.  This  he  advanced  some  years  after,  when  his  nieces  claimed  the 
fulfilment  of  the  concession. 

The  Infante,  however,  believed  and  trusted  in  the  letter  of  conces- 
sion, and  not  only  agreed  to  it,  but  was  grateful  to  the  King  for  having 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  greater  number  of 
ministers  in  his  favour.  The  phrases  of  the  decree  could  not,  in  truth, 
be  more  precise  and  solemn. 

This  source  of  perturbation  being  allayed,  and  the  Govemmeni 
delivered  of  the  trouble  which  it  might  bring  upon  it,  D.  Diniz  ezch* 
sively  occupied  himself  in  actively  furthering  preparations  for  continaiDg 
the  war.  Spring  was  approaching,  and  it  became  necessary  to  have  all 
things  ready  in  order  to  commence  the  campaign. 

His  secret  aim  was,  however,  totally  diverse,  and  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  Oastille,  which  continued  embarrassing,  favoured  his 
intentions. 

D.  John  Alfonso,  who,  on  the  previous  year,  had  taken  part  in  the 
campaign  and  in  the  service  of  Portugal,  finding  himself  on  this 
occasion  in  Albuquerque  on  the  limits  of  Oastille,  was  entrusted  with 
this  delicate  mission.  It  was  projected  to  avoid  the  continuance  of  war 
between  the  two  nations  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  would  render  valid 
the  facts  consummated,  and  strengthen  them  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Portuguese  Infanta  D.  Constancia  with  the  youthful  monarch  of  CastiDe, 
and  his  sister,  D.  Beatriz,  with  the  heir  to  the  Portuguese  crown. 

D.  John  Alfonso  was  intelligent  and  shrewd ;  he  was  related  to 
D.  Maria  de  Molina,  and  was  esteemed  by  D.  John  Femandes  de 
lima,  son  of  the  Dean,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  a 
great  favourite  at  the  Court  of  Castillo.  Besides  this,  he  foond 
assistance  in  D.  John  Femandes  de  Souto  Maior,  Bishop  of  Tuy,  fiist 
Chancellor  of  the  Queen,  and  of  Portuguese  parentage  by  his  motfao's 
side,  and  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  position  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  found  itself,  and  was  therefore  aUe 
to  carry  out  the  afiair  to  a  rapid  and  favourable  conclusion. 

Before  the  end  of  spring  D.  John  Femandes,  as  the  mediator  of 
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Castille,  with  the  assent  of  the  Queen  D.  Maria  and  the  Oortes  of 
Camora,  signed,  at  the  last  conference  in  Albuquerque,  the  conditions 
of  marriage  and  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  news  of  this  treaty  was 
receiyed  with  joy  by  both  countries,  and  notably  by  the  hero  of 
Andalnsia,  D.  Alfonso  Perez  de  Gusman. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  happy  issue  of  these  negotiations,  John 
Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Household,  and 
later  on  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Count  de  Barcellos. 

The  treaty,  however,  between  the  two  monarchies  was  only  concluded 
in  the  month  of  September.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  both  sovereigns 
should  meet  with  their  numerous  courts  in  the  town  of  Alcanises,  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of 
the  Portuguese  town  of  Miranda,  in  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes, 
and  there  to  celebrate  the  betrothal  of  the  Infantes,  and  sign  the 
agreement  of  marriage,  as  also  the  necessary  diplomas  for  securing 
peace  and  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

D.  Diniz  arranged  all  things  with  the  greatest  splendour  for  this 
conference.  He  proceeded  from  Coimbra  to  Trancoso,  where  he  left 
the  Infante  D.  Alfonso  heir  to  the  throne,  and  proceeded  to  Miranda, 
and  then  to  Alcanises,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  D.  Isabel,  her 
daughter  Constanda,  his  brother  D.  Alfonso,  and  a  numerous  suite  of 
prelates,  rioaa-homena,  courtiers,  and  men-at-arms. 

When  the  Portuguese  arrived,  the  Queen  D.  Maria  de  Molina,  the 
youthful  King  Ferdinand  lY.,  his  tutor  the  Infante  D.  Henry,  the 
Infanta  D.  Beatxiz,  and  the  numerous  Court  of  Castillo  already 
awaited  them. 

The  two  royal  oorthgea,  on  traversing  their  respective  countries,  had 
been  saluted  by  the  people  in  the  sincerest  and  most  enthusiastic 
manner.  The  nation  ardently  yearned  for  peace,  as  the  conclusion  to 
the  many  devastations  and  labours  they  had  undergone  during  the 
previous  year.  Their  desire  was  amply  fulfilled  in  the  treaty  of 
Alcanises.  This  affiur  was  the  most  notable  event  of  Portuguese 
diplomacy  in  Spain  during  the  long  reign  of  D.  Diniz. 

Then  was  definitely  arranged  the  two  desired  marriages  of  the 
Infantes;  and  notwithstanding  the  tender  age  of  the  contracting  parties, 
the  bride  of  Ferdinand  proceeded  to  CastHle,  and  to  Portugal  the 
espoused  of  the  future  Alfonso  lY. 

Of  the  four  contracting  parties,  the  eldest  was  the  Eling  of  Castille, 
whose    age  was    eleven  years   and    nine    months.     His   betrothed. 
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D.  Constancia,  had  not  yet  completed  her  eighth  year ;  her  brother, 
D.  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  was  barely  seven,  and  his  promised  bride, 
D.  Beatriz,  was  in  her  fourth  year. 

The  policy  of  those  times  was  such,  that  as  the  union  of  prinoes  was 
the  principal  bases  of  all  treaties  between  the  nations,  the  children  of 
kings  were  wedded  even  in  their  cradles.  Diplomacy  capriciously 
arranged  and  disposed  of  the  hearts  and  the  future  of  royal  infants. 

To  the  tender  spouse  of  his  son  D.  Diniz  gave  as  her  marriage 
dowry  Evora,  Villa  Vigosa,  Villa  Real,  Gouveia,  and  Villa  Nova.  The 
royal  decree  was  issued  on  the  6th  of  October,  1297,  when  D.  Dinis 
was  in  the  town  of  Sabugal.  Taking  for  its  foundation  the  doable 
union  of  the  reigning  families,  the  treaty  of  Alcanises  was  ample  and 
without  restrictions.  The  Castillian  (Government  not  only  acknowledged 
all  the  conquests  lately  effected  by  Portugal,  but  likewise  ceded  to  her 
Oliven^a,  Ouguella,  and  S.  Felizes  dos  Gallegoe  in  exchange  for  its 
doubtful  rights  over  Arronches,  Araoena,  Valeni^a,  Ferreira,  Esparregal, 
and  Ayamonte,  whose  conquest  was  more  doubtful  still. 

The  Infantes  and  principal  members  of  Oastille  ratified,  as  was  the 
custom,  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  offered  homage  and  pledged  themselves 
to  D.  Diniz  to  assist  him  against  their  own  king,  should  he  not  fulfil 
his  promised  word. 

In  order  that  it  should  be  seen  by  Castillo  that  this  treaty  was  noC 
only  of  great  utility  for  Portugal,  and  under  the  pretext  of  favouring 
D.  Ferdinand  against  the  rebellion  of  his  undo  the  Infante  D.  J(^ 
the  King  D.  Diniz  sent  from  Alcanises,  with  the  youthful  King,  ^ 
Portuguese  knights  led  by  John  Alfonso  Albuquerque.  To  these  jmned 
Alfonso  Peres  de  Gusman  and  John  Femandes  with  some  troops. 
They  invaded  the  lands  which  had  risen  up  for  the  Infante,  and 
persecuted  him  to  the  very  gates  of  Leon,  where  he  enclosed  himself. 
In  this  way  did  the  Portuguese  for  some  time  continue  in  the  service 
of  the  crown  of  CastUle. 

Meanwhile  D.  Diniz  returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  throughout  the  principal  cities  he 
passed.  The  persevering  monarch  then  resumed  vigorously  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom. 

He  incorporated  to  the  crown  the  Castle  of  Almada  and  its  town, 
which  was  so  valuable  for  the  defence  of  the  Tagus,  compensating  the 
Knights  of  Santiago,  who  held  them,  by  giving  them  other  places  of  leas 
importance.     This  act  was  the  last  of  the  year  1297,  and  he  commenced 
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the  new  year  by  confinaing,  on  the  4th  of  January,  the  charter  of 
Elvas  and  01iven9a,  and  on  the  5th  those  of  Evora  and  Ouguella. 

But  in  these  peaceful  labours  D.  Diniz  was  disturbed  anew. 
Scarcely  had  the  spring  commenced,  and  the  Court  settled  in  Santarem, 
than  two  Castillian  ambassadors  came  from  the  Queen  D.  Maria  de 
Molina,  the  assembled  Cortes  in  Yalladolid,  and  the  youthful  betrothed 
couple,  son-in-law  and  daughter  of  D.  Diniz,  to  ask  a  fresh  and  more 
efficacious  aid  against  the  tribulations  which  at  the  time  visited  the 
monarchy  of  Castillo. 

The  former  league  of  the  Infantes  de  la  Cerda  and  D.  John,  John 
Nunes  de  Lara,  and  the  King  of  Aragon  was  newly  established,  and, 
aided  by  a  large  number  of  malcontents,  rekindled  with  greater  fury 
the  firebrand  of  civil  war,  carrying  desolation  to  all  parts  of  Spain 
which  were  loyal  to  Ferdinand  IV. 

The  prudence  and  success  of  D.  Diniz  as  a  politician  and  com- 
mander were  acknowledged  throughout  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
partisans  of  D.  Maria  de  Molina  and  the  youthful  King  on  beholding 
the  Portuguese  monarch  allied  to  Castillo,  and  bound  to  it  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  had  recourse  to  him  as  their  only  supporter. 
These  envoys  were  charged  witb  most  powerful  recommendations  to 
urge  him  not  only  to  send  Portuguese  troops,  but,  above  all,  to  personally 
assLst  them. 

This  message  which  the  Leonese  Cortes  of  Valladolid  addressed  to 
him  is  significative,  and  proves  the  importance  which  thase  national 
assemblies  of  Jldcdgos,  clergy,  and  people  possessed  in  Spain  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  since  they  not  only  had  votes  in  the  imposts 
and  the  forces  which  each  Council  should  send,  but  which  decided  the 
legitimacy  of  the  pretenders  to  the  crown,  drew  up  laws,  took  a  part 
in  all  matters  of  government,  and  even  assumed  to  treat  directly  with 
foreign  monarchs.  This  last  and  extraordinary  faculty  is  proved  by 
the  document  addressed  to  D.  Diniz  from  Yalladolid  in  their  name, 
bearing  the  date  12th  March,  1298. 

D.  Diniz  acceded  to  this  request,  and  promised  to  be  in  Castillo  in 
June.  And  in  order  to  reward  his  services,  and  likewise  win  the  good- 
will of  the  fidalgos  of  the  adjoining  kingdom,  where  he  intended  to 
militate,  he  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Count,  with  the  important  town  of 
BarceUos  as  his  county,  D.  John  Alfonso.  After  this  act  he  quickly 
organised  an  army,  which  arrived  at  Guarda  on  the  25th  of  June. 

D.  Dipiz  advanced  to  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
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Queen,  D.  Ferdinand  lY.,  and  D.  Constanda.     Here  he  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  forces  which  had  remained  in  Portugal. 

As  the .  Queen  D.  Isabel  had  accompanied  her  consort  to  the 
frontiers,  and  remained  in  Sabugal^to  further  the  expedition,  D.  Maria 
de  Molina  approached  the  line  as  far  as  Fonte  Clinaldo,  where  the 
Queens  met.  The  conference  lasted  three,  days,  and  the  chroniclers 
enlarge  on  this  event,  telling  us  that  a  great  concourse  of  peopb 
flocked  from  Portugal  and  Castillo  to  admire  such  august  princesses  as 
D.  Isabel,  who  was  renowned  for  her  patience,  modesty,  and  sanctitj; 
the  Oastillian  Queen,  celebrated  for  her  prudence,  heroic  spirit,  and 
talent  for  governing ;  and  D.  Constanda,  in  whose  countenance  xsoold 
already  be  perceived  indications  that  she  would  be  a  worthy  imitator  of 
the  virtues  of  her  mother  and  the  elevated  qualities  of  her  worthj 
mother-in-law. 

After  a  week's  delay  in  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  D.  Diniz,  who,  from  the 
moment  he  entered  Castillo,  put  away  all  haste,  set  out  on  the  road, 
urged  by  D.  Maria  de  Molina^  and  proceeded  slowly  to  Salamanca. 
In  this  city  he  made  a  further  delay  of  a  week  awaiting  the 
Infante  D.  Henry,  tutor  to  the  King.  This  delay  was  due  to  other 
schemes  which  occupied  D.  Diniz — that  of  negotiating  with  his  fanner 
allies  rather  than  combating  them  with  arms. 

The  rebel  Infante  D.  John  facilitated  the  carrying  out  <xf  this 
intention.  Acknowledging  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  alUes  to 
conquer  Ferdinand  if  assisted  by  D.  Diniz,  he  sent  to  the  latter  as  his 
parliapentary  a  knight  who  possessed  his  intimate  confidence. 

The  Infante  was  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Galida  and  of 
the  city  of  Leon :  in  order  to  retain  these  dominions  he  was  ready  to 
marry  his  son  and  heir  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  D.  Alfonso,  brother 
of  the  Portuguese  sovereign,  whereby  a  niece  of  his  would  divide  the 
throne  of  the  new  State.  He  also  proposed  to  surrender  to  D.  Mm* 
all  his  rights  over  the  provinces  he  held,  acknowledging  him  as  his 
king,  so  long  as  he  allowed  him  to  enjoy  them  during  his  lifetime. 

These  transactions  were  discussed  in  the  councils  of  the  Portuguese 
monarch.  Many  were  in  favour  on  account  of  the  supposed  adTan- 
tages  to  be  derived  by  diminishing  in  this  way  the  power  of  Ferdinand, 
and  weakening  CastOle,  which  they  held  as  almost  the  only  passive 
enemy  to  Portugal. 

These  arguments  rendered  the  spirit  of  the  son  of  Alfonso  III- 
undecided,  and  induced  him  to  delay  negotiations,  and  as  a  oooseqiuooe 
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military  operations,  to  the  deep  dissatisfaction  of  the  Castillians.  At 
lengthy  compelled  to  decide,  Diniz,  it  appears,  followed  the  only  right  and 
worthy  course — ^he  proceeded  to  aid  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  and 
declared  he  would  continue  to  succour  them ;  yet  in  his  heart  he  firmly 
resolved  not  to  league  himself  with  the  Infante. 

He  advanced  to  the  city  of  Touro.  On  heing  urged  by  D.  Maria 
de  Molina  to  proceed  to  the  enemy's  lands,  he  declined  under  various 
pretexts,  but  offered  to  besiege  the  Castle  of  Matta,  where  he  had 
heard  from  D.  John  that  the  royal  family  of  CastiUe  had  gone  to. 
The  Queen  accepted  the  proposal  in  order  to  remove  from  D.  Diniz 
any  further  reasons  for  excuse.  D.  Diniz  besieged  it,  yet  continued  the 
n^^tiations  unmindful  of  the  assaults.  At  length  he  declared  for  the 
Queen,  inculcating  the  convenience  of  maintaining  in  Cralicia  D.  John, 
and  joining  with  him  to  overthrow  the  enemies  of  Ferdinand  IV. 

In  this  extremity  Maria  de  Molina  resorted  to  the  people,  the 
most  faithful  ally  she  found  during  her  long  government.  She  urged 
that  as  it  was  a  question  of  change  of  rulers,  the  cause  properly 
belonged  to  the  councils,  and  it  was  for  them  to  decide  through  their 
commissioners  who  were  present  in  the  camp.  These  met  together  in 
one  of  the  tents,  and  D.  Diniz  laid  before  them  the  transactions 
desired,  and  which  he  urged  and  explained  ^y  long  reasonings. 

The  good  men  of  Galicia  and  Leon  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
conquered  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Poet-Eling;  but  following  the 
Queen,  and,  perchance,  not  relishing  the  idea  of  having  for  their  ruler 
and  lord  the  most  perverse  of  the  Kings  of  the  Peninsula,  they 
persevered  in  their  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  firmly  repulsed 
the  name  of  John,  and  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  which  was 
proposed  to  them. 

Annoyed  by  this  turn  of  afiairs,  D.  Diniz  took  leave  of  the  Queen, 
telling  her  that  he  could  not  make  war  against  those  he  wished  to 
favour,  raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  arrived  in 
September,  having  wasted  over  two  months  in  this  deplorable  military 
and  political  expedition. 

But  a  greater  annoyance  awaited  him  in  the  kingdom.  His  brother, 
the  Infante  D.  Alfonso,  ever  envious  and  restless,  being  either  vexed 
with  D.  Diniz  for  not  promoting  as  efficiently  as  he  wished  the  inde- 
pendence of  Galida,  whose  crown  he  desired  to  win  for  one  of  his 
danghters— or  for  some  other  reason  unkjiown  to  us — ^he  several  times 
had  differences  with  the  King,  and  seeing  that  he  was  improtected  by 
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external  alliaiices,  practised  such  excesses  within  his  dominiona  in  the 
Alemtejo  that  the  monarch  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  anna, 
and  to  besiege  him  in  Portalegre. 

At  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1299  he  departed  for  Santarem,  in 
order  to  prepare  all  things  for  the  campaign,  and  so  greatly  did  this 
event  influence  his  mind  that  before  passing  on  to  Alemtejo  he  made 
his  will  on  the  8th  and  17th  of  April,  and  arranged  all  things  in  case  of 
an  eventuaJitj. 

This  document  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  some  of  its  dispositioas. 
He  ordered  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  besides  great  legacies  to 
numerous  churches,  the  sum  of  a  thousand  poxinds  to  be  given  to  a 
knight  to  join  the  Crusade  which  was  then  preached,  and  serve  God  in 
the  Holy  Land  during  the  space  of  two  years,  and  a  thousand  pounds 
to  another  to  visit  the  Stations  of  Borne  and  remain  there  for  two 
quarantines. 

But  piety  did  not  obscure  his  faculties  as  ruler  and  statesmuL 
He  further  ordered  that  D.  Isabel,  his  wife,  should  be  tutor  not 
only  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  D.  Alfonso,  but  even  of  D.  Oonstanda, 
who,  although  Queen  of  Castille,  as  betrothed  to  Ferdinand  IV.,  but 
owing  to  the  marriage  not  having  been  consummated,  and  the 
want  of  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  might  be  sent  back  to 
Portugal.  He  likewise  appointed  his  wife  regent  during  the  minority 
of  the  Infante ;  he  assigned  to  her  as  counsellors  the  Archbishop  of 
Braga,  the  Bishops  of  Lisbon  and  Coimbra,  the  Abbot  of  Alcoba^ 
the  confessor  and  the  meirmho-vMr  of  his  house,  and  enjoined  that  the 
councils  between  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana,  Moura,  and  Serpa  should 
choose  a  citizen  from  the  city  of  Evora ;  those  of  Estremadnra,  one 
from  Lisbon  and  one  from  Santarem ;  those  of  Entre  Douro  and  the 
Mondego,  one  from  Coimbra  and  the  other  from  Guarda  \  and  those  of 
Entre  Douro  and  Minho,  one  from  GuimarSes ;  and  these,  elected  by 
the  people,  to  form  a  portion  of  the  councils  of  the  regency,  and  treat 
upon  aU  the  afiTairs  of  State,  receiving  worthy  appointments  in  the  hoa£e 
of  the  Infante,  in  order  that  with  proper  means  they  should  be  able 
to  reside  in  the  Court. 

The  idea  of  introducing  into  the  highest  government  of  the  king- 
dom a  strong  popular  element,  weU  informed  of  all  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  municipalities^  was  probably  engendered  in  the  sfHiit  of 
the  King  on  beholding  the  great  support  which  the  delegates  of  the 
people  of  Leon  and  Castille  had  afforded  D.  Maria  de  Molina.    JAsat 
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deserves  much  praise  for  having  left  in  writing  this  idea,  which  was 
realised  later  on  during  one  of  the  most  glorious  epochs  of  Portugal,  at 
a  period  when  the  people,  allied  to  the  Master  of  Aviz,  placed  them- 
selves against  the  disloyal  nobility,  and  saved  the  country  from  the 
clutches  of  the  foreigner. 

On  concluding  the  preparations  for  the  campaign,  D.  Diniz  went  on 
to  Alemtejo  in  the  month  of  May,  where  civil  war  was  raging,  and  on 
the  15th  laid  siege  to  Portalegre.  Within  its  waUs  was  D.  Alfonso  with 
his  best  troops,  probably  reinforced  by  brave  knights  from  Ca^ille  and 
Leon. 

The  sanguinary  episodes  of  that  campaign  are  unknown,  as  are  the 
details  of  its  fratricidal  drama ;  beyond  that,  notwithstanding  its  close 
si^ge,  the  town  of  Portalegre  effectually  resisted  the  attack. 

The  siege  of  Portalegre  lasted  five  whole  months.  The  Government 
of  Castillo,  reprobating  the  procedure  of  D.  Diniz,  diverted  his  forces,  dis- 
turbing his  kingdom  by  repeated  raids  along  the  frontier.  Besides 
this,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  he  efifected  a  treaty  with  the  Infante, 
and  delivered  up  Portalegre  to  his  brother.  But  the  contract  or 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  was  only  concluded  and  signed  in 
Lisbon  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1300. 

The  Infante  ceded  the  towns  of  MarvSo  and  Portalegre,  and  in 
compensation  received  those  of  Ourem  and  Cintra,  whose  revenues 
were  double,  but  which,  distant  from  the  frontier  of  Castillo,  were  less 
to  be  feared  than  those  in  the  power  of  the  prince. 

This  time  the  good  understanding  between  the  brothers  was  main- 
tained. Alfonso  never  more  took  up  arms  against  Diniz.  Years  after, 
in  1304,  accompanying  the  King  to  Aragon,  he  left  the  country  and 
passed  on  to  the  service  of  Ferdinand  IV.  He  returned  to  Portugal, 
and  died  in  LLsbon  in  1312. 

The  siege  of  Portalegre  being  concluded,  and  harmony  re-established 
with  the  Infante,  D.  Diniz  set  about  to  arrange  with  the  Government 
of  Castillo.  This  did  not  offer  any  difficulties,  since  it  was  equally 
desired  by  D.  Maria  de  Molina.  Hostilities  ceased  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  Infante  D.  John,  acknowledging  that  the  King  of 
Castillo  could  now  make  war  to  him  and  revenge  himself,  at  once 
submitted  to  Ferdinand  IV.  and  joined  his  Court. 

Castillo  being  now  at  peace  with  this  side  of  the  Peninsula,  D.  Maria 
de  Molina  and  D.  Diniz  endeavoured  to  quiet  D*  James  II.,  who 
supporting  with  his  arms  the  pretensions  of  D.  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda, 
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continued  the  war  against  the  son  of  Sancho  the  Brave.  With  this 
aim  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Aragon  to  treat  for  peace.  Many 
objections,  however,  rose  up  on  all  sides  from  the  effects  of  the  intrigaes 
and  animosities  existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  n^otuticms 
fell  to  the  ground. 

About  this  time  a  most  important  event  took  place,  which  mare 
firmly  bound  the  relations  between  the  royal  families  of  Portugal  and 
CastiUe,  and  afforded  a  great  moral  victory  to  D.  Maria  de  Moliiia  and 
to  the  rights,  hitherto  doubtful,  of  Ferdinand  IV.  to  the  throne  of  his 
grandfather. 

The  Eoman  Pontificate,  represented  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
legitimatised  the  children  of  Sancho,  and  gave  the  necessary  dispen- 
sation for  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  with  the 
Portuguese  Infanta  D.  Constanda,  and  that  of  Alfonso,  son  of 
D.  Diniz,  with  D.  Beatriz  of  Castillo. 

Soon  after  receiving  from  Rome  the  desired  decree,  D.  Dinix  aoit 
to  the  Court  of  Castillo  John  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  Comit  of 
Barcellos,  to  urge  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  with  his  daughter 
and  Ferdinand,  since  she  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve,  and  he  fifteen. 
Instigated  by  the  Infante  D.  John  and  John  Nunes  de  Lara,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  weak  spirit  of  the  youthful  King,  he 
assumed  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  allowed  these  favooritea 
to  affront  his  heroic  mother,  who  had  defended  his  throne  for  so  many 
years.  But  these  favourites  were  not  as  yet  unfavourable  to  D.  Dxniz, 
and  the  Portuguese  envoy  made  use  of  them  to  overcome  the  reactance 
which  still  existed  among  the  many  strongholds  ceded  to  Portugal  in 
the  treaty  of  Alcanises,  where  the  marriage  had  been  arranged.  Many 
desired  these  to  be  restored  to  the  country  as  the  dowry  of  the  new 
Queen,  among  them  D.  Maria  de  Molina.  But  the  Infante  D.  John 
and  John  Nunes  de  Lara,  either  to  please  D.  Diniz,  or  because  the 
position  and  circumstances  of  Castillo  demanded  the  Portugneee 
alliance,  induced  the  young  King  to  celebrate  the  marriage,  whidi 
actually  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1302. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the 
two  monarcha  should  meet  in  Badajoz.  The  Infante  D.  Hemy  and 
the  Haros  and  other  nobles,  jealous  of  the  influence  exercised  hy  the 
two  favourites,  had  joined  the  pretender  D.  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda,  and, 
aided  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  Aragon,  threatened  once  more  the 
throne  of  Ferdinand  IV. 
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The  Kinf^  was  deficient  of  means,  and  in  the  conference  of  Badajoz 
this  was  the  question  considered.  D.  Diniz  gave  him  a  million  Leonese 
maravedis;  besides  this,  the  King  of  Portugal  promised  to  aid  the 
King  of  Castille  against  his  adversaries. 

This  event  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1303.  At  the  time,  the 
Aragonese  King  and  his  ally,  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda.  had  ambassadors  in 
the  Portuguese  Court,  and  D.  Diniz  actively  laboured  with  them  to 
effect  the  treaties  of  peace,  and  arrange  a  truce,  which  was  to  commence 
on  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  of  that  year,  and  terminate  on  the 
same  festival  of  the  following  year,  or  24th  of  June. 

When  the  news  of  this  treaty  reached  the  Aragonese  King,  he  had 
just  concluded  a  treaty  of  a  more  close  alliance  with  D.  Alfonso  and  the 
nobles  of  Castille,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  Disloyalty  was  the  existing  policy  of  the  Peninsula. 
What  was  agreed  upon  to-day  was  broken  the  following  day,  and  bound 
again  on  the  subsequent  one.  This  was  the  case  now.  James  II.,  on 
seeing  that  Diniz  was  allied  to  Ferdinand,  and  that  it  became  a  more 
difficult  matter  to  combat  the  CastOlLan,  judged  it  prudent  to  accept 
the  truces  entered  into  by  their  envoys,  and  to  extend  this  truce  to 
Castille  aUied  to  Portugal. 

Another  event  took  place  which  powerfully  aided  the  desires  for 
peace  which  were  becoming  general.  This  was  the  death  of  the  Infante 
D.  Henry,  the  former  tutor  of  Ferdinand  lY.,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
instigators  of  the  discords  and  animosities  which  were  tearing  up  the 
Peninsula. 

On  seeing  themselves  deprived  of  this  restless  chief,  and  knowing 
the  new  schemes  of  the  Aragonese  King,  many  of  the  rebels  submitted 
to  the  young  King,  and  it  was  soon  definitely  arranged  that  the 
questions  which  for  so  long  had  cost  so  much  bloodshed  should  be 
decided  by  arbitration. 

In  the  contention  between  Aragon  and  Castille,  Ferdinand  lY. 
appointed  as  his  arbiter  the  Infante  D.  John.  James  II.  elected  the 
Bishop  of  Zaragoza^  and  both  agreed  that  D.  Diniz  give  the  casting 
vote. 

In  the  former  suit  of  the  pretender  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda  against 
the  son  of  Sancho  the  Brave,  the  first  appointed  the  Aragonese 
monarchy  and  the  second  elected  the  King  D.  Diniz. 

The  sentences  were  to  be  given  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  the 
son  of  Alfonso  III.,  invested  with  the  high  mission  of  peacemaker 
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arbiter,  and  judge  among  such  powerful  monarchs,  prepared  for  t^e 
expedition,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  sister  to  D.  James,  and  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  retinue. 

But  at  the  very  hour,  however,  when  D.  Diniz  was  reaching  the 
height  of  his  glory  as  a  politician  and  diplomatist,  the  principal  agent 
whom  he  had  during, the  latter  years  always  employed  so  suooessfully  in 
his  negotiations  with  Castillo  failed  him. 

D.  John  Alfonso  Albuquerque,  Count  of  Baroellos,  was  taken 
seriously  ill  in  Lisbon,  and  died.  He  appointed  the  King  executor,  and 
left  his  daughter,  Theresa  Martins,  who  was  being  educated  in  the 
palace,  heiress.     This  took  place  in  May,  1304. 

The  grief  of  D.  Diniz  was  very  great  at  losing  John  Alfonso, 
whose  position,  wealth,  and  intimate  relationship  and  friendship  wer^ 
very  valuable,  while  his  experience  and  enlightened  foresight  much 
appreciated  in  Portugal  and  Castille,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  repUce 
him.  In  memory  of  the  Count,  the  King  gave  his  daughter,  Theresa 
Martins,  in  marriage  to  his  natural  son  Alfonso  Sanches,  whom  he 
greatly  loved,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  appointment  held  by  her 
late  father. 

On  24th  July,  D.  Diniz  and  the  Queen,  D.  Isabel,  arrived  at  Guard* 
on  their  way  to  Aragon,  accompanied  by  one  thousand  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank,  prelates,  ministers,  and  a  great  number  of  servants  and 
soldiers.  It  happened  that  Diogo  Grarda,  chancellor  of  Ferdinand  1\  - 
came  from  Toledo  to  the  dty  of  Guarda  to  present  D.  Diniz  with  the 
keys  of  all  the  towns  and  castles  along  the  road  to  be  traversed,  and  to 
ofifer  him  throughout  the  journey  royal  hospitality. 

Diniz,  invested  with  the  high  charge  of  magisterial  judge,  refused  all 
offers,  and  in  his  march  withdrew  from  all  large  towns,  supporting  hi* 
large  escort  with  the  abundant  provisions  brought  and  with  what  the 
towns  sold  to  him  on  the  road,  for  which  he  paid  generously. 
•  The  royal  family  of  Castille  awaited  the  Portuguese  consorts  in 
Medina  del  Campo,  and  accompanied  them  as  far  bs  Soria,  where  thev 
departed  for  Aragon. 

In  Campillo  first,  and  later  on  in  Torrijos,  places  on  the  frontier 
line,  did  the  arbitrators  meet ;  and  after  the  necessary  conferences  were 
held,  sentence  was  pronounced  on  August  8th,  1304. 

D.  James  II.  of  Aragon  won  the  cause.  Alicante  and  many  otier 
strongholds  were  adjudicated  to  him  to  the  north  of  Jucar.  The  Infante» 
de  la  Cerda  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  lands  they  held,  acknowledge 
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Ferdinand  lY.  their  king,  and  pledge  to  him  their  oath  of  fidelity.  In 
return  for  this  renunciation  of  their  rights  to  the  throne  of  Castillo,  a 
rental  was  assigned  to  the  elder  of  400,000  maravedis  derived  from 
various  towns,  and  to  the  second,  D.  Ferdinand,  the  endowment  as 
Infante  of  Castillo.  The  elder,  who  from  that  moment  was  called  the 
dUinheriied,  retired  at  once  to  France,  where  he  died  obscurely.  The 
younger  accompanied  D.  Diniz  to  Portugal,  and  for  a  length  of  time 
constituted  himself  his  vassal. 

On  the  following  day,  the  three  sovereigns  of  Castillo,  Aragon,  and 
Portugal,  and  the  Infante  D.  John  signed  in  Agreda  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  which  ended  the  war  between  the 
three  nations,  and  afforded  Portugal  the  advantage  of  once  more 
beholding  confirmed,  although  indirectly,  the  acquisitions  obtained, 
against  which,  as  we  said,  there  still  existed  reluctance  in  the  Court  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  This  treaty  was  witnessed  by  the  Bishops  of  Lisbon, 
Valencia,  and  Oporto;  Francisco  Gomes,  chancellor  of  the  King  of 
CastUle ;  John  Simon,  councillor  of  the  King  of  Portugal ',  Diogo  Garcia, 
chancellor  of  the  royal  seal  of  the  King  of  Castille,  and  Cron^alo  Grarciay 
councillor  of  the  King  of  Aragon. 

When  these  treaties  had  been  celebrated,  the  three  monarchs, 
acoompained  by  their  queens  and  numerous  escort,  proceeded  to 
Tarragona,  where  the  Aragonese  Eling  lavished  upon  all  a  most  sump- 
tuous hospitality,  feasts  being  held  for  several  days,  with  tournaments 
and  balls. 

Throughout  this  journey  D.  Diniz  behaved  most  generously,  as  the 
chroniclers  tell  us,  making  large  presents  to  the  foreign  nobles.  It  is 
said  that  being  on  his  return  journey,  and  at  dinner,  a  knight  of 
Castille  who  was  present  told  him  jokingly  that  he  had  remembered  all 
excepting  himself,  the  King  smilingly  ordered  his  service  of  fine  silver, 
which  he  was  using,  to  be  given  to  him. 

D.  Diniz  returned  to  the  kingdon  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  strifes  between  the  various  Christian  States  of  the  Peninsula 
were  terminated  by  this  arbitration ;  the  civil  ones  of  Castille  were 
reduced,  or  altogether  died  away ;  but  just  as  the  continual  turbulence 
of  the  nobles  was  about  to  be  renewed,  Ferdinand  IV.  declared  war  to 
the  Moors,  and  all  joined  together  for  the  holy  campaign. 

D.  Diniz,  by  concurring  in  the  pacification  of  Spain,  attained  great 
authority  among  the  monarchs  of  his  time,  and  cast  a  notable  lustre 
over  the  small  kingdom  over  whose  destinies  he  presided. 
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As  soon  as  D.  Diniz  returned  to  Portugal,  he  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  the  administration  of  the  kingdom.  An  important  affair, 
which  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  had  taken  up  his  attention, 
now  presented  itself  under  an  aspect  sufficiently  disturbing.  This  was 
the  privileges  and  exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  nobility,  which  had 
.  assumed  such  proportions  that  they  commenced  to  affect  not  only  the 
equilibrium  of  the  established  social  hierarchies,  but  even  the  financial 
system  of  councils  and  of  the  State. 

The  rank  of  knighthood,  besides  the  supremacy  which  was  inherent 
to  it,  exempted  those  who  held  such  rank  from  paying  the  taxes  imposed 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  municipalities,  and  from  the  royal 
tributes  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  kingdom.  They  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  of  conferring  this  tax  and  using  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  sensibly  defrauded  the  royal  treasury,  and  further  imposed  <« 
the  residents  of  the  coimcils  to  which  the  newly  elected  belonged  the 
dues  they  were  released  from ;  besides  which,  individuals  were  raised 
to  the  knighthood  who  were  unworthy  of  such  honour. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  evil,  D.  Diniz,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1305, 
issued  a  law.  from  Santarem  which  declared  null  and  without  effect  all 
grades  of  knighthood  unless  authorised  by  the  King. 

The  fact  which  induced  this  law  is  not  a  small  one  in  the  history  of 
the  nobility  during  the  extended  and  fruitful  reign  of  D.  Diniz. 

The  duty  of  an  historian  demands  that  a  few  pages  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  study  of  this  class,  which  occupied  such  a  prominent  place 
in  the  military,  political,  and  social  life  of  the  country.  This  we  shall 
do  in  a  concise  form. 

The  military  and  territorial  nobility  of  Portugal,  which  formed  the 
second  arm  of  the  State,  was  a  national  manifestation,  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  feudalism  which  dominated  almost  thron^out 
Europe  from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries.  In  the  epoch 
we  are  describing,  the  natural  and  progressive  evolution  of  hmnanitj 
had  commenced  on  all  sides  to  extinguish  this  social  form.  Com- 
bated by  royalty  and  by  the  people,  because  it  was  a  rival  to  the 
first  and  the  oppressor  of  the  latter,  feudalism  found  itself  hmited 
down  on  all  sides.  It  beheld  its  castles  burnt  down,  its  privfl^es  and 
exemptions  questioned,  its  dominions  defined  and  circumscribed,  their 
colonists  or  serfs  enriched  and  liberated,  or  rising  up  as  enemies^  the 
very  individuals  who  for  ages  had  belonged  to  them  as  absolutely  as 
their  lands,  horses,  or  arms  which  constituted  their  fortune. 
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Feudalism,  at  the  oommencement,  had  a  logical  reason  for  existence : 
it  was  the  only  means  of  quitting  barbarism  and  entering  into  organised 
society^  in  a  certcdn  relative  order,  which  constituted  in  a  great  measure 
the  best  times  of  the  middle  ages  wherein  was  initiated  modem  civilization. 
The  Ohurch,  the  ancient  Roman  municipalities,  royalty  itself — aU,  more 
or  less,  entered  into  the  feudal  form ;  all  in  an  historic  moment  was 
reduced  to  this  social  fraction,  to  this  political  molecular  system, 
united  by  the  weak  feudatory  link  and  badly  defended,  without  laws  to 
strengthen  it,  bemg  only  supported  by  personal  interest  and  caste. 

The  dominating  part  of  society  was  similar  to  a  large  army  that 
assumes  to  occupy  completely  a  vast  country  threatened  by  enemies 
and  divides  itself  into  detachments,  occupies  all  the  points  of  defence, 
fortifies  them,  and  as  a  consequence  gathers  around  each  its  indis- 
pensable industries,  each  .group  forming  in  course  of  time  a  distinct 
society  more  or  less  important,  which  by  degrees  loses  the  discipline 
and  obedience  which  formerly  bound  the  whole  army  to  their  general. 
Then  it  limits  itself  to  the  life  of  the  locality,  to  the  degree  that  each 
particle,  each  feudal  property,  the  great  monastery,  the  municipality, 
becomes  almost  independent  in  itself,  each  enjoying  the  same  rights 
and  the  same  duties  as  a  small  independent  nation  holds  in  relation  with 
other  nations. 

This  formula  had  great  advantages  over  the  gathered  societies  of 
antiquity  and  the  wandering  life  of  the  great  mass  of  barbarian 
rulers.  It  spread  population  on  all  sides ;  it  gave  to  provinces,  councils ; 
to  the  feudal  and  monastic  boroughs  a  poHtical  preponderance  up  to 
then  concentrated  in  the  most  populous  cities,  in  the  capitals  of  king- 
doms and  empires,  or  in  great  military  encampments.  From  this 
resulted  the  spread  of  life,  of  labour,  and,  as  a  consequence,  of  civiliza- 
tion on  all  sides,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  a  general  system  of 
fortifications,  of  organised  resistance,  which  placed  an  invincible  barrier 
to  the  invasions  of  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  rendering  conquests 
difficult  to  effect  and  even  impossible. 

Such  was  feudalism  in  its  general  external  relations :  in  the  internal 
ones  it  shed  its  light  also,  but  not  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  dark  shades 
which  occasioned  its  ruin.  From  the  manner  of  its  birth  may  be  deduced 
its  interior  existence. 

When  the  Boman  Empire  was  definitively  conquered  by  the 
barbarians  of  the  North,  the  last  invaders  endeavoured  to  secure  and 
enjoy  their  prey  by  dividing  it  among  themselves.     From  the  highest  to 
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the  lowest  chiefs,  all  strove  to  acquire  lands  where  they  could  establish 
themselves  with  their  families  and  subaltern  comrades  in  arms. 

These  dominions  were  at  times  a  whole  province,  or  dties,  or  a 
town,  or  simply  a  greater  or  lesser  portion  of  land  upon  which  they 
erected  a  fortified  house  or  castle,  dose  to  which  the  colonists  or  serfs 
bound  to  the  soil  established  themselves  in  poor  huts. 

The  landowners  at  once  acquired  over  these  all  legislative,  adminis- 
trative, civil,  and  penal  jurisdiction — all  the  rights  of  a  sovereign, 
disposing  of  honours,  the  goods,  and  even  the  lives  of  the  colonists.  From 
this  system  resulted  generally  a  despotism  so  excessive  that  the  race  of 
serfs — ^that  is  to  say,  those  who  did  not  follow  the  military  profession, 
the  church,  or  were  agriculturists,  merchants,  artisans ;  in  a  word,  the 
people  took  such  a  dislike  to  feudalism  that  it  became  the  political 
formula  most  abhorred  and  execrated  of  all  known  in  history. 

Although  the  policy,  relatively  enlightened,  of  the  government  of 
Alfonso  III.  aided  the  councils  and  increased  daily  the  royal 
bounties,  he  at  the  same  time  repressed  organisations,  and  within  a 
few  short  years  the  former  dissensions  broke  out  again;  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  began  to  appear  armed  bands  com- 
manded by  noblemen,  who  fought  among  themselves,  attacking  each 
other's  residences,  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and 
causing  great  loss  of  life  and  property. 

These  discords  were,  however,  the  normal  state  of  society,  not  only  in 
the  Peninsula,  but  throughout  Europe,  and  continued  until  the  definite 
establishment  of  monarchic  absolutism  and  of  a  permanent  army — 
important  facts,  and  relatively  modern.  And  during  this  long  reign, 
besides  the  actual  intestine  wars  which  D.  Diniz  was  obliged  to  sustain 
against  his  brother  and  son,  and  which  had  this  same  cause  for  its 
foundation,  the  discords  between  nobles  reached  to  such  a  height  that 
it  provoked  scandals  and  riots,  in  which  the  monarch  was  compelled 
personally  to  interfere. 

In  1283  it  became  necessary  to  attend  to  the  grave  disorders 
which  took  place  between  Vasco  Pires  Farinha  and  his  nephews  Vasoo, 
Stephen,  and  Lawrence  Esteves  over  the  seigniority  of  the  town  of 
Goes,  which  he  held,  but  which  his  nephews  endeavoured  to  deprive 
him  of. 

When  Diniz,  ascended  the  throne,  the  concord  with  the  Church,  the 
hopes  of  the  new  reign  which  had  commenced,  the  repeated  visits  of 
the  monarch  to  the  provinces,  and  even  his  own  youth  and  afU)le 
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manners  calmed,  for  the  time  being,  all  the  perturbations,  the  mis- 
understandings, the  odiams,  and  the  revenges  among  noble  families, 
since  they  celebrated  armistioe  and  afforded  a  spectacle  full  of  confidence 
and  hopes  for  the  future  government  of  the  youthful  King. 

But  in  order  that  this  state  of  tranquillity  should  last,  ajxd  all  these 
hopes  be  furthered,  and  perchance  due  to  the  generosity  of  his  youthful 
years,  D.  Diniz  inaugurated  his  administration  by  numerous  donations 
of  lands  and  governments  to  the  nobles. 

But  as  there  was  no  foreign  enemy  to  compel  him  to  union,  intes- 
tine discord  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  feudalism,  but  greatly 
distressing  the  towns  which  then  besought  the  protection  of  the  King. 

D.  Diniz  proceeded  to  Coimbra  about  midwinter;  he  summoned 
the  chiefs  of  the  rebel  bands,  and  bade  them  appoint  arbitrators  to 
decide  the  contention  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

The  sentence  was  published  on  6th  January,  1284,  in  the  Chapter 
House  of  the  Convent  of  Saint  Dominic,  in  that  city.  Yasco  Fires 
was  sentenced  to  pay  to  his  contenders  4,500  pounds  in  old  Portuguese 
coinage,  and  various  possessions  he  possessed  outside  the  boundary  of 
Goes,  and  to  order  700  masses  to  be  said  for  the  repose  of  the 
.iouls  of  the  hapless  ones  who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  opposing 
band.  His  nephews  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  him  all  the  goods 
;md  rights  they  might  have  in  the  town  of  €k)es  and  its  bounds,  for 
him  and  his  heirs,  and  to  have  300  masses  sung  as  suffrages  for  such  as 
had  fallen  of  the  band  of  Yasco  Pires. 

From  this  pious  part  of  the  sentence  can  be  deduced  that  the  number 
of  the  slain  must  have  been  large,  and  that  the  friars  in  whose  house 
the  cause  had  been  judged  did  not  forget  them  at  the  foot  of  the 
:dtar. 

This  decision  and  sentence  was  confirmed  by  D.  Diniz  on  the  12th 
of  the  same  year,  and  later  on  ratified  by  Alfonso  lY.  But  notwith- 
standing that  this  fact  evidently  proves  the  ease  with  which  such  ques- 
tions could  be  decided  by  the  pacific  judgment  of  impartial  judges,  when 
it  was  so  difficult  to  resolve  them  by  the  tumultuous  and  sanguinary 
one  of  arms,  nevertheless  dissensions  were  not  diminished  but  actually 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  provoked  corrective  and  rigorous 
providences. 

In  1301,  Lopo  Gonsalves  d'Abreu,  at  the  head  of  many  partisans 
and  relatives,  broke  out  in  contention  with  FemSo  Alfonso  de  Quintella, 
who  had  joined  the  Novaes,  Gonsalo  Pires  Cabelos,  and  others,  and 
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these,   constituted  in  diverse  bands,    perturbed    and    desolated   the 
country. 

After  many  efforts  the  King  was  able  to  induce  the  principal  chiefs 
to  come  to  Lisbon  and  pledge  peace  and  friendship,  and  ordered  Gonsalo 
Cabelos  to  leyel  to  the  ground  a  stronghold  which  he  had  erected  in 
the  village  of  Farada.  It  was  at  that  time  that  many  private  castles 
were  ordered  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  erection  of  new  ones 
forbidden. 

D.  Diniz  was  not  the  person  to  allow  easily  such  disobedience  and 
rebellions.  He  ordered  the  laws  promulgated  on  the  subject  to  be 
carried  out  rigorously ;  but  the  evil  was  of  the  epoch :  it  arose  from  its 
own  institutions,  and  if  at  times  it  appeared  to  slumber,  it  would  soon 
arise  again,  and  oftentimes  with  redoubled  fury. 

The  King  was  in  Coimbra  at  the  commencement  of  January,  13U, 
when  he  received  news  of  a  fact  which  shocked  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
caused  fears  of  new  and  greater  perturbations  on  the  part  of  the 
nobility.  Ruy  do  Couto,  Alfonso  do  Couto,  and  John  Femandes  had 
just  concluded  a  mutual  alliance  to  make  war  upon  whomsoever  should 
aggrieve  any  of  the  parties — that  is  to  say,  they  renewed  the  former  use 
of  treaties  between  noble  families  of  Europe,  which  had  for  ages 
fomented  the  interminable  series  of  intestine  contentions  due  to  the 
existing  feudalism. 

But  as  feudalism  was  on  the  decline,  this  barbarous  custom  was 
generally  withering,  to  the  praise  of  new  generations ;  hence  this  act 
of  Kuy  do  Coute,  invested  with  its  traditional  solemnity,  caused  some 
surprise  and  deep  irritation. 

D.  Diniz,  as  an  experienced  statesman,  took  advantage  of  the  current 
opinion  to  cut  down  at  one  blow  this  pernicious  usage,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  evils  which  might  result  to  the  country  from  this  and 
similar  alliances,  he  promulgated,  on  the  11th  January,  a  law  declaring 
the  alliance  entered  into  null,  and  imposing  pain  of  death  upon  any  who 
should  insist  upon  it  or  arrange  others  anew. 

This  law,  rigorous  but  necessary,  withdrew  the  evil  for  a  long  time 
during  the  reign  of  D.  Diniz,  until  his  son,  D.  Alfonso,  rising  up  in 
open  rebellion  against  his  father,  along  with  the  discontented  barons  of 
the  time,  swept  the  country  with  a  civil  war,  and  renewed  all  former 
evils  and  turbulence  of  the  nobility,  which  for  so  many  years  the  good 
monarch  had  been  able  to  keep  down. 

Alfonso  IV.,    on    ascending   the   throne    later    on,   endeavoured. 
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however,  to  follow  in  this  afiair  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and,  in 
tnith,  attained  better  results  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  mean 
eocample  he  had  personally  given.  The  evil,  however,  continued 
with  varied  alternatives  until  the  greater  gentleness  of  customs  extin- 
guished it,  and  the  greater  power  acquired  by  the  kings,  which,  by 
nationalising  the  Roman  legislation,  adjudicated  to  regular  tribunals 
the  contentions  which  the  nobles  formerly  decided  by  force  of 
aims. 

This  work  of  D.  Diniz  was  sustained  from  1284  to  1311,  a  period  of 
twenty-seven  years  of  strife  with  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.  In  this  he 
was  more  successful  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  who  had,  in  truth, 
prepared  the  land  and  weakened  the  adversary ;  but  he  was  more  tena- 
cious than  they,  more  intelligent  and  skilful  than  his  father  and  grand- 
fathers ;  while  peace  dispensed  in  a  great  measure  with  the  services 
of  the  nobles.  The  ever-growing  power  of  the  popular  classes  counter- 
balanced the  power  of  the  privileged  classes.  Assisted  by  all  these 
circumstances,  D.  Diniz  was  able  to  advance  largely  the  deep  social 
reform  for  the  extinction  of  feudalism  and  the  great  and  vexatious 
privileges  of  the  higher  classes. 

But  the  old  institution,  however,  was  far  from  being  annihilated. 
Diniz  attacked  the  feudal  sovereignty  almost  in  its  first  foundations — in 
fiscal  exemptions :  the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  in 
regard  to  the  colonists  still  remained  standing,  such  was  the  power  of 
the  Church  and  of  nobles,  and  so  deeply  rooted  was  it  in  public  customs. 
It  was  his  son  and  successor,  Alfonso  lY.,  who  on  this  point  first 
attacked  feudalism  with  marked  result.  But  it  is  in  the  history  of  the 
following  reign  that  this  subject  must  be  treated  upon. 

Diniz,  however,  fulfilled  the  mission  which  fell  to  him  in  the  social 
evolution,  and  he  is  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  posterity. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  history,  how  the  Knights 
of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital  effected  great  services  to  the  monarchy 
of  Portugal  from  its  earliest  days  in  fighting  against  the  Moors,  and  the 
great  bounties  which  the  first  monarchs  recompensed  them  with,  by 
granting  them  large  fortunes  and  great  privileges;  as  well  as  the  Orders 
which  Alfonso  Henry  instituted  anew,  and  admitted  from  Castillo  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  conquest,  such  as  the  Knights  of  Aviz  and 
Santiago,  which  from  age  to  age  became,  in  a  military  sense,  more 
esteemed  and  favoured. 

This  military  monastic  militia,  above  all  monarchs  of  the  variou^i 
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countries  wherein  they  were  established,  held  as  their  supreme  head 
and  chief  the  Pope ;  their  nationality  being  not  the  country  of  their 
birth,  but  Borne.  They  constituted  a  pontifical  army,  warlike, 
numerous,  and  wealthy,  which  trod  the  whole  of  Christendom  in  the 
service  of  the  Curia,  defending  its  interests  and  its  ideas  of  theocratic 
predominance. 

So  long  as  the  Crusades  lasted  this  was  but  weakly  felt,  rather  it 
helped  to  restrain  somewhat  the  various  corporations  and  afford  an 
indispensable  unity  to  their  efforts  in  protracted  wars  of  the  East. 
However,  as  soon  as  these  ceased,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  Orders  retired  to  Europe  with  all  their  opulence, 
power,  and  brilliant  traditions,  this  system  began  to  be  irksome  to 
the  monarchs,  who  were  then  all-powerful,  and  who  concentrated 
within  the  principal  forces  of  their  respective  States. 

Of  all  Orders,  that  of  the  Temple,  whose  members  were  nobles^  and 
the  one  which  more  highly  distinguished  itself  in  heroism,  magnifioenoe, 
and  social  and  political  preponderance ;  personified,  so  to  say,  the  vast 
military  monastidsm  in  all  its  virtues,  glories,  and  all  the  mystic  and 
heroic  poetry  of  the  rehgious  knighthood  of  the  Crusades — ^the  last 
brilliant  manifestations  of  feudalism  in  the  long  obscure  epoch  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

With  the  Elnights  of  the  Hospital,  for  long  years,  the  Templars  had 
wrestled  constantly  with  the  Asiatic  multitudes. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  however,  when  the  Catholic 
faith  was  becoming  cooled,  and  the  great  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades 
had  passed  away,  the  two  Orders  were  unable  to  subsist  any  longer 
within  the  rampart  walls  which  were  broken  down  and  deserted  of 
Jerusalem,  and  they  retired  from  the  Holy  Land  in  1187.  The  Knight 
Templars  established  themselves  in  S.  JoSo  d'Acre,  but  they  were  com- 
pelled to  quit  this  in  1291.  After  two  centuries  of  strife,  Ishunism 
was  triumphing  in  the  East.  Other  interests  and  ideas  predominated 
in  Europe  :  the  Mahomedans,  although  the  enemies  of  Christ,  began  to 
be  considered  as  a  great  people,  with  whom  they  could  hold  commercial 
and  friendly  relations. 

The  Military  Orders,  notably  that  of  the  Temple,  in  the  midst  of 
these  tendencies  and  doubtful  beliefs,  aspiring  rather  for  material 
well-being  and  lands  than  the  glory  of  heaven  taken  on  its  grander 
side,  spiritual  and  symbolical,  was  an  anachronism  which  the  new 
generations    did  ^no    longer    imderstand;    while    considered   by  the 
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predomiiiance  which  their  wealth  and  military  glory  invested  them,  they 
incited  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  kings,  nobles,  and  the  clergy.  Moro- 
over,  the  privileges  which  the  monarchs  and  principally  the  Popes  had 
endowed  them  with,  afforded  them  an  exceptional  position  which  they 
defended  with  the  skilful  and  brave  swords  of  many  thousands  of 
warriors,  but  which  rendered  them  incompetent  to  assist  the  regular 
governments  of  the  nations. 

Facts  were  brought  forward  that  the  Templars  had  not  always  em- 
ployed their  swords  and  wealth  to  the  exclusive  service  of  religion. 
Often  in  the  East  they  had  entered  into  treaties  with  infidels,  and  inter- 
fered many  times  in  the  internal  policy  of  the  State;  that  they  had 
despoiled  Henry  II.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Duke  of  Croatia  of  their 
crowns;  had  combated  the  sovereigns  of  Antioch  and  Cyprus ;  had  fore- 
warned the  coming  of  Frederick  II.  to  the  infidels;  had  received  with 
pomp  a  Mussalman, prince  in  their  monastery;  had  declined  to  concur 
to  the  rescue  of  S.  Luiz ;  had  maintained  a  constant  war  with  the  friars 
of  the  Hospital,  and  even  shooting  arrows  against  them  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  Europe  they  had  continued  these  outrages:  had 
declared  themselves  for  the  dynasty  of  Aragon  against  the  princes 
of  Anjou;  in  England,  had  threatened  to  dethrone  Henry  III.; 
in  France,  many  had  signed  the  royal  act  of  Philip  against 
Boniface  VIII.  with  reservation  svb  protestcUionibus.  In  a  word, 
their  power  was  a  constant  fear  to  the  most  powerful  monarchs  and  a 
living  scandal  to  religious  orders. 

These  acts,  which  were  exaggerated  by  the  public  voice,  had  never- 
theless extenuating  circumstances,  while  some  had  been  dictated  by 
reason  and  justice ;  others,  again,  were  really  evil  ones,  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Order  took  advantage  of  to  paint  the  corporation  in  the 
blackest  colours,  and  darken  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  Templars, 
which  they  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  being  pernicious  in 
their  intention. 

Another  accusation  wounded  more  deeply  the  spirit  of  the  masses 
afniinst  them.  They  affirmed  that  in  the  ceremony  of  initiation  they 
introduced  a  secret  and  extraordinary  character,  which  it  were  death  to 
any  who  witnessed  the  ceremony.  In  these  ceremonies  the  neophyte 
was  obliged  to  renounce  the  faith  of  Christ,  to  pronounce  blasphemies 
against  the  Almighty  and  Blessed  Virgin,  and  tread  under  foot  the 
holy  crucifix,  spitting  upon  it  three  times. 

The  initiating  ceremonies  were  in  truth  such  as  were  described,  but 
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this  was  done,  not  from  any  impious  intention,  but  as  a  symbol  which 
was  otherwise  an  evangelical  tradition,  clear  and  eloquent. 

The  Apostle  Peter  had  denied  Christ  three  times,  yet  his  repentanee 
was  such,  and  his  conversion  so  perfect,  that  Jesus  declared  him  the 
fundamental  stone  of  the  Church,  and  elevated  him  to  the  Pontificate. 
The  novice  simulated  that  he  denied  the  faith  and  fell  into  the  lowest 
abyss  of  impiety  in  order  that  the  Order  should  elevate  him  to 
Christiaii  perfection  and  the  exalted  glory  of  dedicating  a  life  of 
heroism  to  the  service  of  Jesus. 

This  ceremony  at  a  time  when  religious  sentiment  and  love  for  the 
poetic  symbolism  of  the  Bible  was  becoming  cold,  and  in  the  state  of 
society  during  the  fourteenth  century,  was  no  longer  comprehmded 
by  the  masses,  who  poisoned  the  meaning  with  a  material  sense ;  the 
partisans  of  the  King  and  his  chiefs  being  jealous  of  the  regolsr  and 
secular  clergy. 

This  accusation,  which  was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  true  bjthe 
French  and  English  friars,  and  which  they  themselves  oftentimes  did 
not  know  how  to  explain,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
Order  of  the  Temple. 

There  was  another  accusation,  the  falseness  of  which  has  been 
acknowledged  at  the  present  day,  since  no  historical  investigatiaDS 
have  been  able  to  prove  it,  that  the  Templars  did  not  profess  tiue 
Catholicism,  that  in  the  Mass  they  omitted  the  words  of  oonsecration, 
and  that  in  the  depths  of  their  monasteries  they  adored  a  mysteriooa 
idol  upon  whose  form  opinions  varied.  Some  affirmed  that  it  was  a 
head  with  three  faces ;  others  that  it  was  an  old  man's  head  with  kmg 
white  beard,  rough  hair,  and  glittering  eyes,  and  that  the  knights 
touched  this  idol  with  their  battle-axes  before  fastening  them  to  their 
waist,  that  they  bent  the  knee  to  it,  and  laid  presents  before  it ;  while 
others  maintained  that  the  idol  was  an  animal,  and  even  a  cat. 

Besides  these  outrageous,  impious,  criminal  deeds  and  heretieal 
idolatries,  it  was  said  the  Templars  lived  secretly  in  the  most  abomisable 
licentiousness. 

All  this  was  known,  they  advanced,  owing  to  the  evidence  of  two 
Ejiight  Templars,  one  an  Italian,  and  the  other  a  native  of  Gasooojt 
who  had,  when  arrested  for  some  crimes,  revealed  this  to  the  judges. 

It  is  true  that  after  living  two  centuries  in  the  midst  of  the  loose 
customs  and  slavery  of  the  East — opulent,  strong,  but  conquered,  not- 
withstanding the  constant  and  ever-desired  promises  of  the  victorj  of 
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Popes  and  of  the  faith — the  Templars,  in  some  countries,  had  certainly 
relaxed  the  vigour  of  their  discipline,  and  had  fallen  away  from  the 
austerity  of  life  which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  poetic,  ardent  imagina- 
tion of  Saint  Bernard ;  nevertheless  their  errors,  vices,  and  crimes  were 
far  from  meriting  the  calumnies  which  were  hurled  at  them,  and  their 
errors  were  amply  compensated  by  the  rivers  of  blood  they  had  shed 
against  the  infidels,  and  by  their  brilliant  military  feats  in  defence  of 
Christianity. 

The  French  people,  however,  led  by  the  partisans  of  the  King  and 
the  enemies  of  the  Order,  believed  the  calumnies  in  all  their  enormity 
and  absurdity;  and  ere  the  Church  and  the  Pope,  who  was  the  legitimate 
judge  of  the  Templars,  had  condemned  them,  the  Knights  had  completely 
forfeited,  in  that  nation,  the  good  opinion  of  the  people. 

The  foundation  being  thus  shaken,  it  was  easy  to  hurl  down  the 
edifice.  As  Clement  Y.  continued  to  resist,  Philip  resolved  to  proceed 
directly,  assuming  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  act. 

In  order  to  illude  from  the  Knights  his  illwill,  of  which  for  certain 
they  were  forewarned,  the  King  of  France  invited  Jacques  Molay,  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  to  stand  sponsor  to  one  of  his  sons;  and 
on  12th  October,  1307,  he  assigned  to  him  the  first  place  in  the  funeral 
cortege  of  a  relative  of  his.  On  the  following  day  he  proceeded  un- 
awares to  imprison  the  illustrious  old  man  and  over  one  hundred  and 
forty  Templars  who  were  in  Paris,  whOe  simultaneously  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  arrested  all  the  friars  found  in  France. 

Philip,  whom  the  people  sumamed  the  Beautiful  and  the  False 
Coiner^  immediately  occtipied  the  Temple  with  a  large  retinue  of  soldiers, 
judges,  and  attome3rs,  forming  a  tribunal  with  his  confessor,  who 
was  Inquisitor-General,  and  other  prelates  to  judge  the  cause,  and  took 
possession  of  all  the  treasury. 

Meanwhile  the  population  of  Paris,  through  their  parishes  and  con- 
fraternities, were  convoked  to  the  Ejng^s  garden  in  the  city,  while 
numerous  friars,  standing  on  improvised  pulpits,  preached  fiery  sermons 
against  the  impious  and  heretical  Templars,  praising  the  action  of  the 
King  as  a  champion  of  the  faith.  Throughout  France  a  violent  royal 
letter  was  published  against  the  Order,  efxposing  in  most  horrible 
oolouTs  the  points  of  accusation. 

Greatly  surprised  was  Clement  Y.  when  he  heard  what  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  Most  Christian  King  had  usurped  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Holy  Bee,  by  proceeding  criminally  in  an  afiair  of  the  exclusive 
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prerogative  of  the  Pope.  The  Pontiff  became  irritated  at  this,  and 
reprehended  severely  the  monarch,  suspending  the  powers  of  the 
Inquisitor  and  prelates  who  had  aided  him. 

This  energetic  action  of  Pope  Clement  Y.  did  not  last  long.  He 
became  terrified  first  by  the  rough  answer  of  Philip,  and  then  bj  bis 
presence  in  Poitiers.  He  then  yielded  as  soon  as  the  King  sent  seveatj- 
two  Templars  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  appeared  to  conform 
with  the  pontifical  resolution  of  allowing  the  Apostolic  See  to  judge  the 
heads  of  the  Order.  In  a  word,  the  Pope  raised  the  suspension  he  bad 
decreed,  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  1308,  he  ordered  the  legal  prooess 
to  be  carried  by  toritten  law,  an  ambiguous  phrase,  which  referred  to 
the  canon  legislation,  but  which  might  indicate  the  cesarian  juiispro* 
dence,  or  the  inquisitorial  regulations,  and  by  scheme  delivered  up  tbe 
erring  friars  to  the  mercy  of  the  King. 

The  latter  continued  to  follow  with  cruel  tenacity  his  darksome 
plan.  A  hundred  and  forty  Templars  were  delivered  up  to  the  most 
horrible  tortures,  and  compelled,  under  the  most  excruciating  pains  of 
fire  and  sword,  to  confess  whatever  infamies  the  agents  of  the  King 
bade  them,  and  in  this  way  pretended  to  prove  the  accusations  mMle 
against  the  Order. 

To  increase  the  scandal,  these  declarations  of  the  culprits  were  at 
once  made  public.  Then  they  were  forwarded  to  Clement  Y.,  who  sent 
to  inquire  of  them  whether  their  depositions  were  true. 

They  were  confirmed  by  the  advice  of  the  pontifical  delegates  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  absolution,  which  the  Pope  granted,  recommending 
them,  although  vainly,  to  royal  clemency. 

Philip  lY.  continued  his  plan;  he  induced  the  Governments 
of  Europe  to  proceed  against  the  Templars,  he  raised  up  in  tbe 
interior  of  France  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  until  tbe 
States  clamorously  besought  him  to  prosecute  them  before  the  King 
and  the  Pontiff.  At  length,  to  captivate  the  goodwill  of  the  latter, 
he  promised  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  goods  taken  from  the  ElnightB. 

The  Pope  then  yielded  completely,  and  published  the  bull  of  12th 
August,  1308,  Eegnana  in  ccdis,  which  he  addressed  to  all  the  mcHiardis 
in  whose  States  the  Order  existed. 

In  this  celebrated  document  the  Pontiff  exposed  in  his  way  the  affiur 
of  the  Templars.  He  said  that  before  and  after  his  accession  to  tbe 
Pontificate  he  had  received  secret  information  that  in  Europe,  as  weD  as 
in  regions  beyond  the  ^eas  where  the  friars  had  been  entrusted  with 
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the  defence  of  the  patrimony  of  Christ,  they  had  incurred  the  crimes  of 
apostasy,  idolatry,  and  sodomy.  That  later  on  the  King  of  France  had 
forwarded  to  him  through  messengers  and  letters  equally  lengthened 
informations,  and  in  presence  of  the  Curia  a  Templar  had  confirmed 
them  under  oath.  EinaJly,  that  under  more  urgent  demands  of  the 
king,  the  evidences  of  dukes,  counts,  barons,  clergy,  and  people  of 
Ranee,  founded  on  the  depositions  of  masters,  perceptors,  and  friai-s 
of  the  Order,  obtained  by  the  prelates  and  French  inquisitors,  and  the 
repUes  of  seventy  knights  whom  he  had  interrogated,  had  afforded  him 
ample  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  crimes  imputed.  Moreover,  wishing 
to  further  verify  the  truth,  he  had  examined  all  the  prisoners  through 
the  Cardinals  Berengarius,  Stephen,  and  liandulph,  and  the  friars 
ratified  what  had  been  stated  as  regards  the  heresies,  and  had  confessed 
that  they  denied  Christ  and  vituperated  the  Cross  in  the  act  of  being 
received  into  the  Order ;  that  they  practised  horrible  actions,  and  they 
had  manifested  themselves  repentant  and  had  besought  absolution, 
which  was  granted  them.  That  such  great  crimes  could  not  remain 
onpunished,  and  therefore  he  ordered  these  inquiries  to  be  continued 
through  the  ordinaries  of  various  places  and  other  faithful  learned 
men,  against  the  friars  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  generally,  the 
result  of  this  inquiry  to  be  laid  before  an  oecumenical  council,  which 
in  this  bull  he  convoked  in  two  years'  time  to  be  held  in  the  imperial 
city  of  Vienna,  wherein  the  best  manner  to  be  employed  to  remedy 
the  said  abuses  would  be  discussed,  reform  the  knighthood  of  the 
Temple,  legislate  the  ecclesiastical  liberties,  and  assign  the  means  for 
recovering  the  Holy  Land — a  theme  always  brought  forward  in  all 
councils,  but  the  realisation  of  which  no  one  gave  any  further  thought. 
To  this  assembly  were  invited  the  monarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
prelates  of  their  respective  countries. 

D.  Diniz  had  been  forewarned  when  this  bull  came  to  hand.  On 
the  previous  year  after  the  first  arrest  of  the  Templars,  Philip  the 
Beautiful  had  written  to  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  Castille  explaining 
to  them  what  had  passed,  and  urging  them  to  imitate  him ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  similar  missive  was  sent  to  D.  Diniz.  It  also  appears 
that  by  ord^r  of  the  Curia,  and  the  insinuations  of  the  French 
Government,  a  private  council  had  been  convoked  in  Salamanca  (1306 
to  1307),  to  which  assisted  D.  JoSo  de  Suilhaes,  to  inquire  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  Templars  of  the  Peninsula,  which  was  closed  without 
the  knights  being  found  guilty.     But  besides  these  oificial  facts,  there 
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was  a  public  report  of  the  great  scandal  which  had  induced  the  prooesa 
instituted  on  the  previous  year  with  such  violence  by  the  King  of 
France.  This  afiair,  for  many  and  various  reasons,  was  filling  with 
dread  the  spirits  throughout  Christendom,  and  more  particularly  in 
Spain. 

D.  Diniz,  or  his  Government,  and  the  Portuguese  friars,  on  seeing 
the  great  storm  which  from  a;far  was  brewing  around  the  Order,  and 
which  threatened  to  annihilate  it,  must  have  fully  considered  the  affiiir. 
Pondering  calmly  upon  this  affair,  it  was  seen  that  in  Portugal,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  Peninsula,  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  were  very  diverse  to  the  conditions  in  which  it 
found  itself  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England.  In  these  latter 
countries  the  war  against  the  infidels  had  ceased,  and  the  Templais  had 
not  only  become  useless,  but  even  dangerous,  owing  to  their  unlimited 
power,  which  was  almost  independent  in  its  privileges  from  the  Crown. 
But  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees  circumstances  were  different.  The 
war  with  the  Arabs  continued.  Castillo  had  them  on  the  frontiers; 
Portugal  and  Aragon  had  to  combat  them  on  the  seas  where  they 
navigated,  and  which  was  infested  by  the  Mussalmans.  Besides  this, 
the  political  existence  of  the  Templars  in  Portugal  did  not  offend  against 
the  royal  prerogatives  as  in  other  lands. 

It  was  their  expressed  duty,  founded  on  the  grants  of  the  nmneroas 
donations  they  had  received  from  kings  as  well  as  from  private  sources, 
to  serve,  at  their  expense,  with  arms  and  horses  in  the  wars  against  the 
Moors ;  and  this  duty  they  had  always,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy,  fulfilled  zealously  and  with  extreme  bravery.  They  defended 
and  housed  kings,  princes,  and  ricos-hamens  whenever  they  traveUed 
through  their  dominions,  and  they  were  generous  and  noUe  in 
their  hospitality.  Without  royal  authorisation  they  could  not  send 
to  the  Great  Master  of  the  Order  in  a  foreign  land  any  part  of  the 
many  revenues  they  received  from  the  kingdom.  Of  landed  properties 
they  barely  had  the  usufruct  and  administration,  nor  did  they  alienate 
them  or  refuse  to  yield  them  up  to  the  Crown  when  it  was  demanded  of 
them.  In  towns  and  castles  they  were  little  more  than  mere  dekgates 
of  the  king,  who  deprived  them  of  their  appointments  or  govrarnmeDts 
when  desirable.  The  election  of  Master  for  the  province  of  Portugal, 
whether  effected  by  the  native  friars,  or  in  Palestine  by  the  General  of 
the  Order,  wbjs  only  valid  after  being  approved  by  the  monarch;  and 
without  his  express  authorisation  he  could  not  quit  the  kingdc»n  on  any 
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aooount,  and  when  leave  of  absence  was  given,  the  sovereign  had  the 
right  of  intervening  in  the  nomination  of  his  substitute.  The  elected 
one,  in  order  to  enter  into  his  functions,  had  to  pledge  homage  to  the 
king  and  to  the  heir  of  the  crown.  In  the  Order  of  Portugal,  only 
Portuguese  knights  could  be  admitted.  Their  chapters  coidd  only  be 
held  in  the  localities  appointed  by  the  king,  and  in  presence  of  his 
secular  representative. 

These  and  other  magisterial  rights  —  special  ones  between  the 
Portuguese  Crown  and  the  Order  of  the  Temple — were  constantly 
maintained  in  their  integrity.  The  kings  frequently  made  use  of  them, 
whether  through  zeal  of  their  power,  and  to  put  down  abuses  and 
invasions,  or  when  compelled  by  public  occurrences,  because,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  genei-al  the  donors,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  nobles,  never 
held  in  Portugal  so  much  independence  from  the  king  as  the  states 
which  professed  true  feudalism.  The  strict  enforcement  of  these  royal 
rights  kept  the  Portuguese  Templars  within  the  just  limits  of  their 
austere  rule :  withdrawn  from  political  turbulence  in  which  other 
countries  were  involved,  they  were  faithful  to  the  monarchs,  useful  to 
the  kingdom,  and  esteemed  by  all. 

Hence  the  bull  Regnans  in  ccdis  of  Clement  Y.  caused  general 
discontent  in  Portugal ;  but  as  the  pontifical  preponderance  was  still 
very  great,  especially  in  afiairs  of  this  kind,  which  were  exclusively 
assigned  to  the  Pope,  no  one  attempted  to  resist  directly  the  command 
of  the  Curia  as  regards  the  process  of  inquiry  respecting  the  Templars ; 
it  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  proceed  prudently,  and  in  the  most 
benevolent  manner,  with  respect  to  the  Friars. 

The  Bishop  of  Lisbon  and  other  prelates,  who  had  been  charged  by 
the  Pope  with  the  inquiry,  did  so  very  leisurely  in  view  of  the  coldness 
of  the  King  and  the  nation  generally.  But  day  by  day,  however,  the 
Templars  became  more  and  more  terrified  by  the  news  which  came 
from  France.  It  was  know^  that,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  at  t^e 
Curia,  Philip  IV.  and  the  Pope,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Hospital,  with  other  enemies  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple, 
were  urging  D.  Diniz  and  the  Portuguese  prelates  to  persecute  them. 
For  these  motives,  and  perchance  from  hints  of  the  King,  who 
desired  to  befriend  them  without  altogether  falling  out  with  the 
Holy  See,  the  Knights  and  their  Master,  D.  Fr.  Vasco  Fernandes, 
absented  themselves  from  Portugal,  or  concealed  themselves  in  the 
kingdom. 
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This  was  a  prudent  act.  When  D.  Diniz  received  the  bull  CaUidiB 
serpentis  vigil,  dated  30th  December,  1308,  which  demanded  the  arrest  of 
the  Portuguese  Templars,  there  waa  not  found  a  single  one  upon  whom 
to  visit  the  punishment. 

The  author  of  Port  Fourth  of  the  "  Monarchia  Lusitana" — a  spiritual 
brother  of  the  Templars,  since  he,  being  a  monk  of  Alcoba^a^  was  as  it 
were  son  of  Saint  Bernard — ^tells  us  that  the  reason  why  the  Portuguese 
friars  absented  themselves  was  "  to  resort  to  the  Curia  to  justify  them- 
selves before  the  Pontiflf,  and  prove  their  innocence,~and  be  declared  not 
guilty."  This  assertion  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
it ;  rather,  to  the  contrary,  the  history  of  what  occurred  to  the  knights 
who  voluntarily  presented  themselves  to  the  Pope  in  Avignon,  and  later 
on  during  the  Council  of  Vienna^  manifests  to  us  the  imprudence  of 
such  an  act,  since  the  few  friars  who  went  were  taken  prisoners  and 
prosecuted  by  the  Curia.  The  Portuguese  Templars  had  no  need 
to  seek  so  far,  and  with  so  much  risk,  their  declaration  of  innocence  hj 
competent  judges,  which  was  to  be  proclaimed  so  shortly  throughout 
Spain. 

But  previous  to  this,  however,  as  they  had  abandoned  their  castles 
and  preceptories,  and  their  cause  in  Paris  and  in  the  Apostolic  See  was 
becoming  darker,  the  king  D.  Diniz  took  possession  of  the  properties  of 
the  Order,  and  proposed  a  civil  action  in  order  that  these  should  be 
declared  appertaining  to  the  Crown.  In  this  suit  were  appointed  as  actual 
judges  D.  Martin,  Archbishop  of  Braga;  D.  John,  Bishop  of  Lisbon; 
Father  Stephen,  Custodian  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis ;  Master  J<An, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Buy  Nunes.  By  sentence  given  on  27th  November, 
1309,  were  adjudicated  to  the  royal  finance  against  the  Order  of  tiie 
Templars  the  towns  of  Pombal,  Soure,  Ega,  and  Bedinha ;  and  on  the 
following  year  the  towns  and  castles  of  Idanha  k  Velha  and  Salvatena 
do  Estremo,  with  the  towns  of  their  boundaries,  Bosmaninhal,  Segnra, 
and  Proenga. 

Meanwhile  D.  Diniz,  under  pretext  that  the  Master  and  friars  of  the 
Temple  could  not  be  condemned  without  putting  in  an  appearance, 
ordered  all  process  of  suits  to  be  suspended  which  had  been  instituted 
against  them  by  some  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  especially  the 
See  of  Guarda  and  the  Convent  of  S.  Cruz  of  Coimbra,  with  the 
object  of  taking  possession  of  the  goods  of  the  persecuted  Order, 
letiving  sequestrated  such  properties  until  the  Pope  should  decide 
definitely  the  cause  of  the  Templai-s. 
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These  royal  acts  were  apparently  contradictory,  and  founded  in  a 
double  jurisprudence  which  decided,  notwithstanding  the  non-presence 
of  the  culprits,  the  demands  proposed  by  the  Crown,  while  superseding 
the  suit  advanced  by  the  third  party,  because  the  contrary  party  was 
not  in  judgment.  Beyond  this  subterfuge  which  the  epoch  demanded, 
in  order  to  withdraw  clerical  pretensions,  the  procedure  of  D.  Diniz  by 
taking  possession  of  the  properties  of  the  absent  friars,  and  as  a  fact 
dissolved,  was  no  more  than  the  logical  corollary  of  the  general  principle 
of  the  Portuguese  civil  right,  that  the  properties  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations  as  well  as  the  municipal  ones,  the  establishments  of  benefi- 
cence or  public  instruction  belonged  to  the  nation,  and  ought,  on  the 
extinction  of  such  entities,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  National  Treasury 
represented  by  the  State,  and  as  a  consequence  by  the  Crown  at  an 
epoch  when  it  gathered  to  itself  all  political  powers  and  all  the  faculties 
of  government. 

The  providences  of  the  son  of  Alfonso  III.,  adopted  at  the  moment, 
and  prosecuted  with  its  prudent  indispensable  juridical  formalities,  in 
an  age  when  the  Church  still  held  a  great  predominance,  was  the 
only  means  possible  of  protecting  from  the  covetousness  of  the 
Portuguese  clerical  party  and  pontifical  extortions  a  great  portion  of 
the  national  properties,  which  the  monarchs  had  entrusted  the  Order  of 
the  Temple  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  by  their  brave  swords,  and 
serve  to  maintain  a  militia  necessary  for  the  defence  and  aggrandizement 
of  the  country,  worthy  of  public  gratitude  by  their  fruitful  and 
glorious  labours. 

But  notwithstanding  his  rights,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  he 
invested  the  affair,  Biniz  saw  that  in  order  to  resist  with  advantage  the 
pretensions  which  the  Curia  would  certainly  advance  upon  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Temple,  it  was  indispensable  to  procure  powerful  auxili- 
aries, therefore  he  at  once  endeavoured  to  effect  a  league  with  the 
sovereigns  of  Castillo  and  Aragon,  in  whose  states  the  Templars  held 
similar  advantages  as  in  Portugal. 

The  Castillian  king,  Ferdinand  IV.,  obeyed  the  Pontifical  bulls, 
arresting  the  friars,  but  with  gentleness  and  mercy,  as  one  who  wished 
them  no  evil.  The  Aragonese  king,  James  .II.,  combated  them  by  force 
of  arms,  because  the  knights,  through  fear,  had  fortified  themselves 
within  their  own  castles ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  conquered  them,  treated 
them  as  soldiers  whom  he  loved  and  esteemed,  and  whom  he  desired 
later  on  to  assist.     Both  these  monarchs  had  taken  possession  of  the 
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properties  of  the  Order  and  did  not  wish  to  yield  them  up  to  serve 
foreign  interests. 

Ferdinand  IV.  was  the  youthful  and  dearly  loved  son  of  D.  Mana 
de  Molina,  who,  in  the  treaty  of  Alcanices,  had  espoused  the  infant 
daughter  of  D.  Diniz.  Good  relations  existed  between  the  two  familiefl, 
and  as  the  interests  of  both  princes  were  identical,  they  easily  came  to 
terms  on  this  aSair. 

On  January  21st,  1310,  when  the  monarch  of  Castillo  was  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Algeciras  against  the  Moors,  a  treaty  or  letter  was  signed 
to  the  effect  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  becoming 
extinct,  and  the  Pope  should  endeavour  to  withdraw  their  properties, 
whether  movable  or  landed,  from  the  seigniority  and  jurisdiction  of 
these  two  sovereigns,  who  were  mutually  aiding  one  another,  they  would 
defend  themselves  against  all  their  demands,  nor  would  they  enter  into 
any  pact  with  the  Pope  or  any  one  else  for  such  an  object  without  the 
consent  of  each  other. 

The  reason  clearly  expressed  in  the  royal  document  by  this 
resolution  is  that  already  expressed — ^that  whereas  these  properties 
had  been  given  to  the  Orders  by  former  kings,  or  by  citizens  of 
these  countries,  for  the  service  of  God  and  of  their  respective 
thrones,  therefore  from  the  moment  that  this  corporation  might 
cease  to  exist,  these  said  properties  would  revert  to  the  nation  which 
had  granted  them. 

In  this  alliance  James  II.  speedily  joined,  and  when  the  three 
monarchs  sent  their  representatives  to  Avignon,  where  the  Pope  had 
withdrawn  after  leaving  Poitiers,  and  later  on  to  Vienna,  they  gave 
them  all  instructions  to  combine  reciprocally,  and  to  declare  to  the 
Pontiff  and  before  the  Council  that  as  far  as  concerned  the  propa^ 
of  the  Templars  in  Spain,  they  could  consider  these  three  sovereigns  as 
united  in  one  voice,  and  as  three  in  one.  This  treaty,  as  we  shall  see, 
bore  good  results. 

About  the  time  that  this  letter  of  Algeciras  was  signed,  the  F^ 
seeing  that  he  could  not  celebrate  the  General  Council  he  had  ocnvoked 
for  1310,  ordered  special  councils  to  be  held  in  various  countries  to 
weigh  the  inquiries  which  had  been  taken  of  the  habits  of  the  Templai^ 
and  judge  them. 

In  respect  to  the  Knights  of  Leon,  Castdlle  and  Portugal  held  a 
council  in  Salamanca.  To  this  assisted  the  Apostolic  Inqnisitor, 
Aymeric;  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo,  SevOle,  and  Santiago;  and  the 
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Bishops  of  Lisbon,  Guarda,  Zamora,  Avila,  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Mondonedo, 
Lugo,  Tujy  Plasencia,  and  Astorga. 

On  April  15th,  the  Prelate  of  Toledo,  D.  Cron^alo,  summoned  the 
friars  to  appear.  The  process  was  continued  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity and  all  the  formalities  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  time,  and  lasted 
many  months. 

La  Italy,  Germany,  and  England  were  likewise  held  national 
councils  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  all  of  these,  similarly  to  the 
one  of  Salamanca,  the  proofs  advanced  at  the  inquiry  were  favourable 
to  the  Templars,  and  tended  to  show  clearly  their  innocence. 

But  these  evidences  of  victorious  proof  in  favour  of  the  Order  in 
such  diverse  parts  of  Europe  were  unable  to  arrest  the  catastrophe 
which  the  avaricious  and  inhuman  spirit  of  the  King  of  France  was 
preparing  for  them  in  Paris.  Philip,  fearing  the  result  of  these  foreign 
suits,  resolved  to  strike  a  daring  blow  in  his  kingdom  in  order  that  the 
treasures  of  the  Order  should  not  escape  his  clutches.  Other  no  less 
powerful  motives  urged  him  to  this  decision.  The  Apostolic  Commission 
of  France,  which  had  been  installed  by  the  Pope  in  1308,  had  com- 
menced, as  well  as  other  commissions  in  various  countries,  after  many 
months  of  delay,  to  obtain  evident  proofs  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Templars,  and  even  of  the  mean  motives  of  covetousness  and  odium 
which  bad  moved  Philip  to  persecute  them. 

The  publicity  which  had  been  given  by  the  Commission  respecting 
the  tortures  and  sufferings  which  the  wickedness  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  agents  had  inflicted  on  the  hapless  knights  in  the  depths  of  their 
prisons,  had  on  all  sides  raised  a  manifest  reaction  against  the  monarch 
and  in  favour  of  the  Order.  Hence  the  king  thought  that  he  should  lose 
the  enormous  riches  obtained  from  the  Temple  and  the  preponderance 
he  held  in  Europe — a  preponderance  which  had  become  greatly  dimin- 
ished through  other  causes — should  he  not  decide  the  suit  in  a  terror- 
inspiring  manner,  which  would  impose  effectual  silence  upon  aU  public 
damours  and  discontent. 

As  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  plan  of  action  was  the  opposition  of 
the  Pope,  he  combined  with  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1310,  to 
leave  to  his  arbitration  the  verdict  of  the  cause  of  the  late  Pontiff, 
Boniface  VIII.  Up  to  that  time  the  King  of  France  had  obstinately 
urged  that  Boniface  be  declared  excommunicated,  a  heretic,  and 
illegitimate  Pope.  In  this  he  was  opposed  by  the  entire  Curia.  Besides 
Uie  great  scandal  which  would  result  from  this  proceeding  throughout 
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the  Catholic  world,  such  a  sentence  would  cause  the  moral  death  of 
Pontificate,  and  also  the  juridical  deposition  of  Clement  Y.  As  the 
greater  number  of  the  cardinals  which  composed  the  conclave  that  had 
elected  him  had  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Boniface,  should  judg- 
ment be  given  against  him,  the  majority  of  cardinals  would  be  likewise 
illegitimate,  and  as  a  consequence  his  own  election  nulL 

The  King  therefore  yielded  up  this  arduous  afi&ir,  and  the  Pontifi^ 
on  his  part,  that  of  the  Templars.  In  April  he  nominated  a  brother  of 
the  influential  favourite  of  Philip  to  the  archbishopric  of  Sens.  The  new 
prelate,  who  was  authorised  by  the  pontifical  bull  to  raise  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  inquisitor  and  prelates  in  ordinary,  summoned  a  provind&l 
council  in  Paris  of  French  bishops  partial  to  the  King.  On  that  day 
he  ordered  the  imprisoned  Templars  to  appear  before  the  assembly,  and 
on  the  following  day  judged  and  sentenced  them. 

Such  as  confessed  to  the  crimes  imputed  to  them  were  absolved; 
those  who  denied  the  accusation  were  condemned  to  imprisonment  i(x 
life,  while  fifty-four  who  in  the  session  had  retracted  what  they  had 
accused  themselves  of  under  pressure  of  the  tortures  inflicted,  were 
condemned  by  the  council  as  rdapsos. 

The  Templars,  in  presence  of  the  Apostolic  Commission  and  of  the 
Council,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  Bome ;  but  this  was  denied 
them. 

On  that  same  day  the  rdapsoB  were  degraded  and  delivered  up  to  the 
secular  power.  On  the  following  day,  12th  May,  the  fifty-four  who 
had  retracted  were  bound  to  stakes  placed  at  the  door  of  St.  AnUxne, 
in  Paris,  and  were  burnt  alive.  Ajnid  the  fiames  rose  up  the  cries  of 
the  wretched  knights  protesting  their  innocence,  and  that  they  died 
guiltless  of  the  crimes  imputed.  The  people  in  crowds  assisted  at  this 
horrible  spectacle  mute  and  terror-stricken. 

Other  councils  were  held  in  various  parts  of  France,  and  proceeded 
with  equal  ferocity  against  the  Order.  Nine  other  knights  were  burnt 
to  death  in  Senlis.  These  were  indeed  days  of  terror  to  the  monarchy 
and  to  the  church. 

The  news  of  these  acts  spread  rapidly  through  Europe,  causing  a 
profound  sensation,  and  induced  a  tremendous  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
Templars. 

In  Italy,  on  17th  June,  the  prelates  who  had  been   summoned 
together  in  Bavenna  absolved  and  justified  the  Knights  of  the  Temple. 
In  Germany  they  were  admitted  to  the  summary  and  symbo&aJ 
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process  of  the  Frankish  judges  of  Westphalia.  They  presented  them- 
selves armed  in  presence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Mayence  and  Treves, 
affirmed  their  innocence,  and  retired.  On  the  1st  of  July  they  were 
declared  innocent  and  absolved  in  council. 

In  England,  which  after  France  was  the  country  that  had  treated 
them  with  greater  rigour,  only  the  preceptors  of  the  Order,  who  per- 
sisted in  denying  everything,  were  condemned,  and  remained  prisoners 
within  the  walls  of  their  own  monasteries. 

Sentence  was  likewise  pronounced  in  the  council  of  Salamanca.  On 
21st  October  it  was  decreed  unanimously  that  ^'  no  cause  was  found 
against  the  Templars  worthy  of  accusation  or  judgment,  but  of  praise- 
worthy conversation  and  example,  hence  that  all  had  signed  under  oath 
to  that  effect."  Yet  this  decision  was  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  for  that  reason  some  of  the  Castillian  heads  of  the  Order 
were  retained  under  custody ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  council 
had  been  already  declared. 

An  these  absolute  sentences  produced  through  Christendom  a  mani- 
fest and  general  feeling  of  reprobation  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
King  and  French  clergy.  However,  the  Pope,  who  was  now  intimately 
leagued  with  the  brutal  policy  of  Philip,  reprehended  the  mildness  of  the 
monarchs  of  England,  Castillo,  Portugal,  and  Aragon,  and  even  was  guilty 
of  the  malevolent  cynicism  of  censuring  them  for  not  employing  torture 
in  the  inquiry  of  the  Templars. 

James  II.,  however,  being  in  no  favour  with  France,  because  the 
energetic  House  of  Aragon  had  for  a  long  time  combated  the  two 
Sicilies,  continued  his  system  of  prudence  and  tolerance  in  regard  to  the 
Templars.  Hardly  had  he  taken  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Monson, 
where  the  knights  resisted  with  the  greatest  bravery,  and  had  vanquished 
them  altogether,  than  he  assembled  a  provincial  council  in  the 
church  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  Tarragona.  This  council  was  composed 
of  the  Archbishop  and  a  great  number  of  prelates.  After  due 
inquiry  and  examination  of  witnesses,  and  all  legal  formalities  being 
gone  through,  the  tribunal  pronounced  definite  sentence  on  4th 
November,  1312.  They  declared  "that  one  and  all  of  the  friars 
were  absolved  of  the  crimes,  errors,  and  impostures  which  they  were 
accused  of,  and  ordered  that  none  should  dare  to  defame  them,  in  virtue 
that  in  the  investigations  of  the  council  they  had  been  found  free  of 
an  suspicion.^ 

But  these  acts  of  clemency,  justice,  and   fair    policy  were    but 
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scattered  acts,  although  luminous,  of  the  long  darksome  tragedy  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Templars.  There  was  still  wanting,  besides  the 
sinister  epilogue,  the  act,  so  for  comical,  of  the  so  greatly  Taunted 
oecumenical  council. 

This  council  met  in  Vienna  on  16th  October,  1312.  At  the  first 
session  none  of  the  principal  sovereigns  appeared,  but  only  their 
ambassadors,  and  over  three  hundred  bishops  ranged  themselves  around 
the  Pope. 

As  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  were  many,  the  case  of  the 
Templars  only  came  on  in  November.  Nine  brave  knights  valiantly 
entered  the  assembly,  and  offered  to  defend  the  Order,  declaring  that 
nearly  two  thousand  friars  were  ready  in  Leon  and  neighbouring  moon- 
tains  to  second  them.  Clement  Y.,  alarmed  at  the  news,  ordered  these 
nine  knights  to  be  arrested,  and  during  that  winter  he  did  not  resume 
the  council. 

The  afiGsdr  of  the  Templars  was  taken  up  again  in  the  spring. 
The  majority  of  the  prelates  present,  among  them  some  of  the 
bishops  of  Prance,  affirmed  that  they  could  not  judge  the  case  with- 
out hearing  the  defence.  The  defence,  were  it  attempted,  would 
prove  interminable.  There  were  hundreds  of  witnesses  to  examine 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  read  numerous  documents  and  diverae 
judgments  of  the  various  national  councils. 

Meanwhile  Philip  IV.  took  possession  of  Leon,  a  city  hitherto  con- 
federated to  the  empire,  in  a  manner  independent,  and  an  asylum  of  the 
Templars,  heretics,  and  impious  people  of  all  nations.  After  this,  the 
King  of  France  went  to  Vienna,  accompanied  by  his  sons,  a  numerous 
retinue  of  noblemen,  and  a  great  number  of  warriors. 

Encouraged  by  this  decisive  aid,  Clement  V.  assembled  some  of  the 
cardinals  and  bishops  in  an  especial  consistory  whose  votes  he  was  coiain 
of,  and  on  his  own  authority,  after  hearing  their  opinion,  he  decreed  the 
extinction  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  The  Pope  did  not  confirm 
nor  even  express  in  the  ajssent  or  oonsistorial  act,  nor  in  the  explanar 
tory  bull,  the  accusations  made  against  the  Elnights,  but  simply  said  the 
Order  had  become  suspected. 

This  resolution  was  published  on  3rd  April,  1312,  in  full  council, 
with  the  King  of  France  seated  by  the  side  of  the  Pope,  and  vbs 
listened  to  in  silence  by  all  the  prelates,  none  of  which  dared  to  dissent. 
No  protest  would  certainly  have  been  of  any  avail,  and  moreover  useless, 
because  this  act  had  in  itself  power  and  reason.    The  power  was  the 
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words  of  Philip  lY.,  and  the  reason  was  in  the  political  need  which  im- 
peratively existed  of  extinguishing  an  Order  the  process  of  which  had 
caused  such  an  enormous  scandal  throughout  Christendom,  and  which 
had  become  useless  and  dangerous.  To  the  few  countries  where  the 
friars  might  yet  be  of  use,  there  remained  the  free  right  of  gathering 
them  together  under  a  new  rule,  as  actually  took  place  later  on. 

As  the  possessions  and  endowments  of  the  Templars  were  given 
with  the  object  of  effecting  the  restoration  of  Palestine,  these  were  now 
passed  over  to  their  rivals  and  enemies,  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  later  on  called  of  Malta;  but  this  resolution 
was  not  generally  fulfilled,  as  the  kings  applied  the  sequestrated 
properties  to  divers  uses. 

In  France,  Philip  the  Beautiful  took  some  of  the  properties  of  the 
Hospitallers  under  plea  of  indemnification  for  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  process  and  imprisonment  of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple. 

In  the  Iberic  Peninsula,  the  foresight  which  the  three  monarchs 
had  had  of  uniting  together  to  defend  the  property  of  the  Order  pre- 
vented many  contentions  with  the  Curia,  and  in  view  of  this  treaty  the 
Pope  excluded  the  whole  of  Spain  from  this  endowment  to  the 
Hospitallers,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  intervening  with  the 
sovereigns  in  the  future  appUcation  of  these  properties. 

For  this  object  Clement  Y .  appointed  as  administrator  of  all  the 
possessions  of  the  Templars  in  Portugal,  D.  EstevSo,  Bishop  of  Oporto. 
This  ecclesiastic  owed  his  elevation  to  D.  Diniz — ^from  a  poor  mendicant 
friar  the  King  raised  him  to  the  post  of  Almoner,  later  on  gave  him  the 
mitre  of  the  See  of  Oporto,  and  entrusting  to  him  large  sums,  charged 
him  to  proceed  to  the  Curia  and  to  the  Council  of  Yienna  to  treat 
on  the  affairs  respecting  the  Order  of  the  Temple  in  harmony  with 
humanitarian  and  tolerant  regal  and  patriotic  ideas  of  the  Portuguese 
Government. 

But  D.  Estevao,  however,  had  scarcely  approached  the  Apastolic 
See  than  he  forgot  the  gratitude  he  owed  to  the  kingdom  and  his 
king.  He  proceeded  against  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  him 
in  respect  to  the  Templars,  and  took  advantage  of  the  sums  entrusted 
to  him  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  the  Episcopal  Chair  of  Idsbon ;  the 
Pontiff,  moreover,  nominating  to  the  See  of  Braga  (which  was  vacant 
at  that  time)  the  prelate  whom  the  King  D.  Diniz  had  appointed  for 
the  See  of  Lisbon. 

The  intrigues,  corruption,  and  treachery  of  his  former  Almoner 
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greatly  angered  the  proud  monarch,  and  D.  Diniz  rejected  firmly  the 
administrator  of  the  possessions  of  the  Templars  elected  by  the  Pope, 
for  he  did  not  recognise  in  the  Pontiff  the  right  of  nominating  (me, 
and,  moreover,  the  one  appointed  was  repulsive  to  him.  Clement  V. 
on  seeing  the  firmness  of  the  King  did  not  insist,  and  the  wealth 
remained  in  the  possession  and  subject  to  the  administration  of  the 
drown,  the  negotiations  at  the  Curia  in  respect  to  this  affidr  being 
protracted  without  any  detriment  to  the  kingdom. 

In  Portugal,  Aragon,  and  all  States  wherein  the  Templars  had  been 
judged  innocent,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Order,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  friars  should  live  under  obedience  to  the  ordinaiy  prelates 
of  the  diocese  wherein  they  resided,  and  receiving  from  their  former 
revenues  sufficient  for  their  support. 

The  Portuguese  Knights  took  advantage  of  this  act,  and  by  d^rees 
•commenced  to  appear  from  abroad,  or  from  the  various  places  in 
the  kingdom  where  they  had  been  oonoealed.  They  found  in  the 
monarch,  and  received  from  the  people,  a  warm  welcome,  and  esteem 
for  what  they  had  been  to  the  country,  hence  they  peaceably  began  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  kingdom. 

But  in  the  spring  of  1314  terrible  news  arrived  from  France,  whidi 
filled  their  hearts  with  deep  sorrow,  and  grieved  the  spirits  of  all  the 
nation.  The  Archbishop  of  Sens,  so  sadly  renowned,  had,  by  order  of 
the  Pope,  represented  by  the  Bishop  of  Albany  and  two  cardinal  dde- 
gates,  summoned  on  the  18th  March  these  and  other  prelates,  and  many 
doctors  in  ecclesiastical  and  canon  laws,  to  meet  in  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  and  brought  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  the 
Temple,  in  presence  of  this  assembly,  as  also  the  Master  of  Normandy 
and  two  principal  Knights,  these  four  culprits  whose  definite  judgment 
the  Pontiff  had  reserved  to  himself. 

Confounded  in  mind  by  the  factious  and  involved  casuistry  of  the 
theologians,  the  friars,  weakened  by  the  lengthened  imprisonment, 
privations,  and  ill-usage  they  had  endured,  seemed  at  first  to  confirm  the 
original  depositions  which  had  been  extorted  from  them  under  torture, 
and  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  all  the  accusations^  and  the  councQ 
condemned  them  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

But  when  the  judges  thought  that  the  afiair  was  oonduded,  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  Jacques  Molay,  and  the  Master  of  Nor- 
mandy suddenly  rose  up,  and  vehemently  and  firmly  denied  all  that 
had  been  stated,  and  proclaimed  the  innocence  of  the  whole  Order. 
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The  Grand  Master  had  already,  in  1310,  in  presence  of  the  Apostolic 
Commission,  abandoned  generally  the  defence  of  the  cause,  and  limited 
himself  to  enunciating  three  propositions — yiz.,  firstly,  that  in  no 
church  was  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  celebrated  with  greater 
solemnity  than  in  the  churches  of  the  Templars ;  secondly,  that  no 
religious  order  existed  that  gave  more  alms  than  the  Temple,  where 
three  times  every  week  relief  was  given  to  whomsoever  applied ; 
thirdly,  that  no  people  had  shed  more  blood  for  the  Christian  faith 
than  they,  nor  any  which  was  more  feared  by  the  infidels. 

In  presence  of  the  new  tribunal  Jacques  Molay  repeated  these 
assertions,  and  with  his  noble  companion,  while  it  was  permitted  him, 
affirmed  to  be  false  all  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Templars. 

The  assembly,  astonished  and  irresolute,  ordered  the  fulfilment  of 
the  judgment  as  regarded  the  two  culprits  who  had  confessed,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  Provost  of  Paris,  who  was  present,  Jacques  Molay 
and  the  Master  of  Normandy  to  guard  until  the  following  day,  when 
they  should  be  sentenced. 

The  energetic  denials  of  the  two  Elnights  were  conveyed  at  once  to 
Philip  lY.  This  monarch  did  not  await  the  decision  of  the  judges,  but 
decided  the  case  himself,  scarcely  heeding  the  opinion  of  his  more 
intimate  courtiers.  On  that  same  afternoon  these  two  noble  Knights 
were  conveyed  to  an  island  of  Sena,  which  stood  between  the  margin  of 
the  royal  gardens  and  the  Convent  of  the  Hermits  of  Saint  Augustin, 
which  rose  on  the  opposite  shore^  and  ordered  them  to  be  humt  alive. 

These  courageous  martyrs  protested  to  their  latest  moments  the 
innocence  of  the  community,  and  summoned,  so  tradition  tells  us,  the 
cowardly  Pope  who  had  betrayed  them  and  the  perverse  king  who  had 
put  them  to  death,  to  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Their  firmness  and  the  conviction  of  their  words 
ottered  during  this  awful  sacrifice  enwrapped  for  ever  in  mystery  and 
doubt  the  darksome  iniquitous  process,  and  served  to  win  for  the  Order 
the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  their  epoch  and  posterity.  And  in 
truth  their  dying  words  were  fulfilled.  Ere  the  year  of  1314  closed, 
both  Pope  Clement  Y.  and  King  Philip  lY.,  the  two  authors  of  this 
funereal  tragedy,  were  claimed  by  death,  leaving  to  history  the  sinister 
gleams  of  the  burning  Templars  to  flash  around  their  memories.  But  in 
other  countries  the  reaction  against  the  policy  of  France  continued, 
and  the  Templars  on  all  sides  were  treated  with  greater  gentleness. 
James  II.  the  Jttat  went  further  still.     With  the  Aragonese  Friars 
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and  the  properties  they  had,  he  founded  in  1317  the  Order  of  San 
Salvador  de  Montesa,  a  borough  and  castle  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 

B.  Diniz  followed  his  example.  It  was  needful  to  terminate 
definitely  the  pretensions  of  the  Curia  in  respect  to  the  extinct  Order. 
The  successor  of  Clement  V.,  Pope  John  XXII.,  on  the  same  year  as 
the  foundation  took  place  of  the  knighthood  of  Montesa,  made  an 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  a  part  of  their  properties.  He  ga^e  to 
Cardinal  Bertrand,  his  privy  secretary,  the  town  and  castle  of  Thomar, 
one  of  the  principal  preceptories  of  the  Templars.  The  bull  for  the 
concession  met  with  such  manifest  resistance  from  the  King,  the  Infante 
heir,  nobles,  and  in  general  the  kingdom,  that  neither  the  Cardinal  nor 
the  Pope  dared  to  put  it  in  execution.  But  notwithstanding  this  easy 
victory,  Diniz  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  settle  the  afiair.  He 
adopted  for  the  time  being  the  arbitration  of  his  brother-in-law, 
D.  James,  and  sent  on  August  14th,  1318,  procurators  to  the  Cmiato 
impetrate  the  necessary  authorisation  from  the  Apostolic  See.  The« 
were  John  Lawrence  of  Monsaras,  Chevalier  of  the  King,  and  the  Canon 
of  the  See  of  Coimbra,  Pedro  Pires,  individuals  of  authority,  and 
possessing  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  monarch. 

These  negotiations  were  protracted  for  some  months.  At  length 
the  PontiiT,  after  listening  to  the  consistory,  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  sovereign,  knowing  that  they  were  likewise  those  of  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  Portugal,  and  that  the  nation  required  the  brave 
swords  of  the  ancient  knights. 

To  conciliate  all  things,  a  thought  was  conceived  by  the  Kin^ 
calculated  to  end  happily  all  these  contentions,  that  was,  to  convert 
the  Templars  into  a  new  Order,  and  raise  the  Temple  in  Portugal 
imder  a  new  form.  He  submitted  this  idea  to  the  Pope,  who 
warmly  approved  of  it,  and  on  the  16th  March,  1319,  John  XXII. 
published  a  bull  creating  a  new  Military  Order  in  Portugal,  under 
the  title  of  Order  of  Christ.  This  Order  held  very  similar  rules  as 
that  of  the  Temple,  though  the  Pope  did  not  acknowledge  that  it 
was  to  substitute  it.  He  appointed  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Aviz,  meanwhile  that  the  former  Master  d 
the  Temple,  Vasco  Fernandes,  entered  the  Order  as  a  simple  Kni^t* 
But  the  King,  when  he  restituted  the  properties  of  the  Templars  to  the 
new  Order,  expressly  states,  "  That  the  Order  of  Christ  was  cieat&l 
in  reformation  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple,  which  had  been  dissolved. 

Such  was  the  scrupulous  probity  of  the  King,  that  when  giring  to 
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the  Order  of  Christ  the  lands  which  the  Temple  possessed,  he  ordered 
the  restitutioii  likewise  of  the  rents  which  the  Treasury  had  collected 
since  the  suppression  of  the  ancient  Order.  He  also  gave  them,  more- 
over, the  Castle  of  Castro-Marim,  where  the  new  Militia  fixed  their 
residence. 

All  the  former  Templars  resident  in  Portugal  entered  the  Order  of 
Christ  as  professed  Knights ;  only  one  individual  was  foreign  to  the 
Temple,  this  was  the  Grand  Master,  Gil  Martim,  who  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  Aviz. 

The  solemn  reception  and  commencement  of  the  Order  began  with 
the  investiture   of   the  Master,  D.  Martim  Gil,  on  18th  November. 
This  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  royal  palace.     To  this  ceremony 
assisted  D.  Diniz,  a  numerous  court,  the  Bishops  of   Evora,  Guarda, 
Yizeu  and  Lamego,  the  Prior  of  Alcoba9a,  who  at  the  time  ruled  the 
monastery,  as  the  post  of  Abbot  was  vacant,  and  all  the  Knights  of  the 
Order  of  Aviz  lovingly  accompanied  the  Master,  who  had  governed 
them  for  three  years,  being  a  model  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  whom 
by  that  act  they  were  yielding  up  to  the  Order  of  Christ.     The  church 
was  magnificently  decorated.      After    the  usual  religious  ceremony, 
celebrated  with  great  pomp,  the  Prelate  of  Cister  removed  the  habit 
of  the  Order  of  Aviz,  and  invested    him  with   the  white   scapular 
and  cap  of   the   new   Order,   and  delivered   up  to   him   the   sword, 
seal,  and  flag,  with  the  Cross  of  Christ  quartered  in  red  and  white, 
which,  later  on,  became  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Portuguese 
discoveries. 

When  Martim  Gil  died  on  13th  November,  1321,  the  Order  was 
flourishing  and  powerful,  due  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  Grand 
Master,  directed  with  prudence  and  virtue ;  but  the  principal  reason 
wBs  the  enlightened  and  generous  policy  of  the  King.  Instigated  by 
faith,  by  public  interest,  and  a  lofty  sentiment  of  justice,  D.  Diniz 
concluded  the  creation  of  the  institution  which  for  the  longest  period 
bore  the  Portuguese  name. 

It  was  the  Order  of  Christ  which,  having  as  its  Gwem&r  and 
Administrator  the  most  thoughtful  and  resolute  of  the  illustrious  sons 
of  B.  Joio  I.,  furnished  the  huge  wealth  and  the  most  intrepid 
enlightened  men  to  plough  the  unknown  seas,  and  realise  our  maritime 
poem  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  afforded  so  great 
an  impetus  to  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  and  opened  to  Portugal  one 
of   the  most  glorious  pages  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.     For 
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this  reason  have  we  assigned  so  much  space  to  the  narrative  of  the 
creation  of  the  Military  Order  of  Christ,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
Order  of  the  Temple,  its  predecessor.  This  was  logically  denumded 
by  the  general  history  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  it  resulted  the 
great  glory  which  the  Order  acquired  later  on,  and  the  natural 
enthusiasm  when  recording  the  grand  deeds  of  the  Portuguese  natioiL 

These  Military  Orders  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  nation*s 
strength,  on  account  of  the  strongholds  and  war-seats  which  they  held 
in  trust,  the  large  bodies  of  brave  men  which  they  afforded  to  the  army 
of  soldiers  and  horsemen  in  times  of  war,  and  by  their  loyalty  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  firmness  and  discipline  which  so  greatly  distinguished 
them. 

D.  Diniz  could  not  do  otherwise  than  bear  in  mind,  during  his  long 
and  illustrious  reign,  their  services,  and  endeavour  by  every  means  in 
his  power  to  promote  the  development  of  these  Orders,  which  were  of 
such  advantage  in  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  during  those  times  of 
turbulence  and  warfare. 

Besides  founding  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  largely  benefiting  the 
Orders  of  A^'iz  and  the  Hospital,  he  effected  a  notable  reform  in  the 
Order  of  Santiago.  This  Order  was  of  Spanish  origin,  and  the 
Portuguese  Knights  were  subject  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Castille.  As 
may  be  supposed,  this  gave  rise  to  many  grave  inconveniences.  In  the 
wars  with  Castille  the  King  of  Portugal  was  ever  in  fear  that  his 
Knights,  who  were  Portuguese  subjects,  might  enlist  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  or,  what  would  be  worse,  deliver  up  to  the  Castillians  the 
castles  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Order.  An  example  of  this  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  III.  This  monarch  endowed  the  Order  of 
Santiago  with  the  towns  of  Ayamonte  and  Alfajar  de  Pena,  which  had 
been  conquered  from  the  Moors  in  Algarve.  These  towns  were 
delivered  up  by  the  Grand  Master  to  Alfonso  the  Wise  in  exchange  for 
two  towns  in  Castille,  thus  Portugal  was  deprived  of  what  had  been 
won  at  the  price  of  Portuguese  blood. 

D.  Diniz  strove  to  remedy  the  evils  by  emancipating  the  Por- 
tuguese Knights  from  obedience  to  the  CastiUian  Grand  Master.  Hii^ 
he  obtained  by  a  bull  from  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  in  1288,  which  per- 
mitted them  to  elect  an  especial  Master,  yet  who  should  recognise  the 
supremacy  of  the  Castillian.  The  latter  strongly  opposed  this  separa* 
tion,  and  went  so  far  as  to  draw  a  bull  from  Boniface  YIII.  enjoining 
the  Portuguese  Knights,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  retinn. 
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to  their  former  allegiance.  He  was  obeyed,  but  as  soon  as  Boniface 
died  the  Portuguese  elected  a  Master.  During  the  Pontificate  of 
Clement  Y.  he  was  exclusively  occupied  with  the  affair  of  the 
Templars,  but  when  John  XXII.  ascended  the  pontifical  chair  the 
Castillians  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  former  orders  against  the 
Portuguese,  issued  by  Boniface  VIII.,  when  D.  Diniz  intervened  in 
the  afiair  by  means  of  his  ambassadors,  and  attained  to  convince  the 
Pope  of  the  necessity  of  this  separation.  A  bull  expedited  by  John 
XXII.  in  1320  terminated  the  long  contention  by  confirming  the 
election  of  Peter  Escache  as  Master  for  Portugal,  and  thus  effecting 
the  definite  separation  of  the  Portuguese  Knights  of  Santiago. 

In  this  way  did  D.  Diniz  labour  to  his  utmost  during  his  reign 
that  the  Military  Orders  might  shine  with  greatest  lustre.  This  was 
very  praiseworthy,  since  Portugal  had  reached  its  possible  definite 
Hmits,  had  ended  its  epoch  of  holy  wars,  doubly  holy  by  reason  of  its 
dual  character,  religious  and  national.  D.  Diniz  could  not  have  fore- 
seen that  the  adventuresome  spirit  of  his  descendants  would  carry  the 
Portuguese  hosts,  with  uplifted  cross  and  sword  in  hand,  from  the 
African  shores  of  Ceuta  to  the  confines  of  the  most  remote  East ;  but 
his  poetic  soul  offered  its  homage  to  the  glorious  past  of  those  heroes  of 
the  battles  of  Faith,  while  his  spirit  of  justice  recompensed  the  Elnights 
Templars  and  the  Sons  of  Santiago  for  the  epic  heroism  with  which  in 
former  days  they  had  wrenched  the  half-moon  of  the  Muissalmans 
from  the  turrets  of  the  castles  of  Al-Gharb,  and  had  established  and 
strengthened  the  independent  existence  of  Portugal. 

On  terminating  the  narrative  of  these  strifes  with  the  Military 
Order  we  cannot  desist  from  adding  a  paragraph  from  the  works  of 
Schcefer,  which  we  do  gratefully,  since  it  breathes  an  enthusiasm  which 
would  thrill  the  ardent  pages  of  a  writer  eminently  patriotic,  and  which 
is  more  graceful  since  it  comes  from  a  foreigner  in  praise  of  Portuguese 
glories,  rarely  to  be  found  in  other  lands.  The  paragraph  runs  as 
follows : — 

"It  was  with  supreme  joy,"  says  this  illustrious  historian,  "that 
D.  Diniz  beheld  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  an  institution  rising  up 
which  he  had  saved,  and  to  which  he  had  infused  new  life.  What  a 
sweet  recompense  would  this  generous  and  magnanimous  prince  have 
gathered  could  he  have  seen  the  glorious  consequences  which  resulted 
from  his  benefits— could  he  have  foraseen  that  a  century  later  a  Grand 
blaster  of  that  same  Order,  the  immortal  Infante  D.  Henry,  leaning 
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pensively  over  the  waves  which  beat  against  Cape  Saint  Vincent,  should 
conceive  the  grand  thought  of  effecting,  with  only  the  means  at 
<x>mmand  of  the  Order,  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  the  regions 
whose  existence  he  surmised  1  Oould  he  have  observed  how  the 
Knights,  finding  Portugal  too  narrow  for  the  vastness  of  their 
adventuresome  spirit,  would  cross  the  unknown  seas  to  plant  the 
foundations  of  Portuguese  power  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and 
assured  a  distinct  place  in  the  annals  of  the  people  !  D.  Diniz  could 
not  foresee  all  these  acts,  no  more  than  he  could  divine  that  the  pine- 
trees  planted  so  carefully  on  the  heights  of  Leiria,  in  order  that  tlie 
violence  of  the  sea-breezes  should  not  cover  with  mountains  of  sand, 
washed  by  the  sea,  the  fertile  plains  of  his  favourite  residence,  were  to 
grow  and  increase,  and  form  the  luxuriant  and  inmiense  forests  from 
whence  to  build  the  ships  wherein  the  Knights  and  brave  sailors  sailed 
across  the  seas  to  widen  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  and  prepare  the 
basis  of  a  commerce  which  was  to  join  the  two  parts  of  the  world.  What 
fruits  are  still  in  store  for  the  future  yet  to  be  gathered  from  the 
beneficent  institutions  of  so  enlightened  and  prudent  a  prince ! " 

About  the  same  time  as  D.  Diniz  efiected  the  reformation  of  the 
Military  Orders  as  narrated  above,  he  effected  a  no  less  important  one 
in  reforming  the  national  navy,  which  later  on  became  one  of  the 
principal  agents  in  working  out  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  future 
of  Portugal.  His  new  providence  is  linked  to  an  order  of  especial 
facts  in  the  general  administration  of  the  kingdom,  in  relation  princi- 
pally to  its  material  progress,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  policy  of  D.  Diniz,  and  which  throughout  ages  has  engraved  his 
name  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  people. 

No  documents  have  been  found  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  general 
population  of  the  kingdom  at  this  epoch.  There  sunply  appears  one 
which  refers  to  a  small  portion  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  the  list  of  the 
cross-bowmen  which  each  of  the  principal  lands  of  Estremadura  and 
Beira  Alta  should  possess.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  five  vasst 
provinces,  known  in  those  days  as  districts — ^Alemtejo  and  Algarr^ 
Estremadura,  Beira,  Entre  Douro  and  Minho,  and  Tras-os-Montes,  a 
division  which  was  perfectly  logical  for  that  time,  and  which  satisfied 
the  administrative  necessities  of  the  State.  These  provinces  had  as 
capital  cities,  or  principal  ones,  Evora,  Lisbon,  Coimbra,  GuimarSes, 
and  Braganza. 
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As  we  aaid,  when  D,  Diniz  assumed  the  govemment  of  the  kingdom, 
he  followed  the  policy  of  his  father  in  promoting,  on  every  side  and  in 
every  sense,  the  internal  progress  of  the  nation.  Hence,  in  1286,  when 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  increase  of  population  on  the  sea-coasts 
of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  resist  more  effectually  the  pirates  of 
Barhary,  who  infested  these  parts,  he  thought,  among  other  pro- 
vidences,  of  populating  a  port  excellent  for  fishing  and  commerce,  called 
Paredes,  which  lay  two  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Federneira, 
a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Leiria,  much  frequented  by  the  King 
on  account  of  the  good  hunting  which  existed  there. 

On  28th  October,  D.  Diniz  issued  letters  to  the  effect  of  settling 
thirty  residents  on  that  spot,  with  the  obligation  of  always  having 
ready  for  its  fishery  six  caravels,  and,  in  order  to  establish  homes,  gave 
to  each  a  measure  of  wheat.  The  town  of  Paredes  rapidly  increased 
nntil  the  reign  of  D.  Manuel.  But  being  exposed  to  the  sands  which 
smrounded  it,  became  at  length  so  embedded  in  those  which  the 
winds  swept  over  the  buildings  and  the  port,  that  it  was  at  length 
completely  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1295, 
D.  Diniz  founded  and  populated  Salvaterra  dos  Magos,  whose  fertile 
marshee,  upon  which  was  erected  the  town,  were  given  him  by  the 
Aldermen  of  the  Council  of  Santarem,  who  held  the  seigniority,  the 
nobles  and  principal  men  of  the  town  being  present  and  authorising  the 
donation. 

He  likewise  gave  royal  letters  to  Martim  Lourengo  of  Cerveira,  to 
populate  the  wilds  of  IJrgueira,  on  the  confines  of  Ourem,   on  the 
20th  May,  1299,  and  on  the  following  day  he  granted  charters  to  the 
population  of  Villa  Nova  to  build  on  the  mouth  of  the  Coa,  which  was 
only  separated  from  the  frontiers  of  Leon  by  the  current  of  the  Douro, 
and  was  erected  imprudently  without  walls  of  defence  of  any  kind.     On 
learning  that  on  the  confines  of  Torres  Novas,  between  Cardiga  and 
BesOga,  there  were  good  lands  but  uncultivated,  yet  admirably  placed 
for  defence  against  the  numerous  highwaymen  which  infested  the  place, 
and  knowing  that  the  best  remedy  for  preventing  the  evil  would  be  to 
populate  these  desolate  places  and  promote  agriculture  and  social  life, 
Reordered,  on  5th  September,  1303,  by  royal  letters,  the  foundation  of 
the  towns  of  Aceioeira,  Atalaya,  and  Tojal.   With  the  object  of  attracting 
inhabitants,  the  King  granted  various  privileges  and  removed  some 
beavy  imposts.     Later  on,  these  places  became  renowned — Atalaya  as 
l^ead  of  the  county,  populous  and  fertile,  and  Aceiceira  as  being  the 
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scene  of  the  last  and  decisive  military  victory  of  the  Liberal  cause  during 
the  present  century. 

But  more  important  than  these  places  in  Estremadura  were  thoca 
founded  by  D.  Diniz  in  the  territory  of  Tras-os-Montes,  Montalegre, 
and  Villa  Real.  In  the  first  there  had  been  inhabitants,  but  death  had 
swept  some  off  and  others  had  abandoned  it,  flying  from  the  violences  of 
the  fiscal  collectors.  The  foundation  of  Villa  Real  >va8  first  pbomed  by 
Alfonso  III.  in  1272,  who  ordered  its  erection,  and  gave  it  charteR 
granting  the  royal  rights  over  the  lands  of  Panoyas.  But  the  peitTffbB- 
tions  were  great  throughout  the  kingdom  and  no  inhabitants  appeared, 
hence  he  died  without  seeing  his  idea  realised.  It  fell  to  his  son  to 
reap  that  peaceful  and  civilising  glory. 

The  raids  effected  by  the  Oastillians  and  Leonese  on  the  Portuguese 
frontiers,  instigated  by  the  rebellion  of  Alvaro  de  Lara,  joined  to  the 
disturbances  of  the    Portuguese    Infante  T>,  Alfonso,  manifested  to 
D.  Diniz  that  it  was  imperative  to  people  and  erect  fortified  places  in 
the  district  of  Tras-os-Montes,  on  the  confines  of  Leon  and  Galida, 
which  were  so  far  from  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.     Hence  he  gave 
orders  in  January,  1289,  to  populate  Montalegre,  and  also  on  the  feitile 
district  of  Panoyas  that  of  Villa  Real.     At  first  it  was  limited  to  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  to  whom  were  accorded  <nany  especial  privileges. 
After  three  years  the  new  town  had  greatly  increased,  both  in  readmits 
and  buildings.     In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  time,  D.  Diniz,  in  1292, 
granted  another  charter  to  Villa  Real,  which  was  more  complete,  whQe 
confirming  the  former  privileges.     In  order  to  manifest  more  dearly 
his  especial  predilection  for  this  work,  he  dedicated  the  parish  churdi 
of  the  new  town  to  his  spiritual  patron,  the  martyr  St.  Denis. 

Villa  Real  continued  for  many  years  in  the  royal  dominions,  haTing 
been  ceded  to  various  queens.  Diniz  gave  it  to  his  wife  D.  Isabel, 
Alfonso  IV.  to  D.  Brites,  Ferdinand  to  D.  Leonor,  and  it  was  only 
after  that  it  passed  to  the  seigniority  of  counts  and  marquises.  The 
fruitfulness  of  its  soil  and  the  activity  of  its  dwellers  rendered  it  in 
time  one  of  the  first  capitals  of  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  and 
perpetuated  throughout  ages  the  beloved  name  of  the  founder. 

Yet,  while  establishing  these  and  other  towns,  he  did  not  forget  in 
his  admirable  solicitude  to  increase,  embellish,  and  fortify  the  ancient 
cities,  towns,  and  alcaceres  of  the  kingdom. 

D.  Diniz  reconstructed  the  towns  and  castles  of  Serpa,  Moora, 
Mourao,  Oliven^a,  Campo-Maior,  and  Ougurella.  He  erected,  or  oompletely 
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repaired,  the  fortresses  of  Montforte,  Arronches,  Portalegre,  MarvSo, 
Al^rete,  CasteUo  de  Vide,  Borba,  Villa  Vigosa,  Arrayolos,  Evora  Monte, 
VeyroB,  Alandroal,  Mon^aras,  Noudar,  Jummenha,  Eedondo,  and 
Assumar.  He  raised  the  tower  and  alcacer  of  Beja,  and  greatly  forti- 
fied all  the  towns  of  the  conquest  of  Biba  de  Coa,  and  also  Avoo,  Pinhel, 
Ginmaraes,  Braga,  Miranda  do  Douro,  Moncao,  and  Castro  Leboreiro. 
He  raised  caatles,  and  populated  in  a  great  measure  Vinhaes,  Villa  Flor 
Alfandega,  Mirandella,  Freixo  d'Espada  k  Cinta,  and  others ;  in  a  word, 
he  rendered  more  thaiv  fifty  places  of  greater  or  lesser  importance  in  a 
state  of  defence  spread  throughout  the  dijfferent  points  of  the  kingdom. 
Lisbon  was  not  forgotten.  D.  Diniz  erected  many  houses  to  accommo- 
date the  ever-increasing  population  of  the  city,  and  increased  the 
revenues  of  the  Crown  by  a  system  of  letting.  He  constructed  some 
public  buildings,  principally  the  Palace  of  Alca9ova,  and  opened  the 
Rua  Nova  dos  Ferros,  the  finest  in  the  capital. 

The  religious  foundations  were  very  numerous.  Throughout  the 
kingdom  he  spread  churches,  chapels,  and  convents.  This  was  due,  not 
only  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age,  but  also  to  the  idea  that  a  church 
raised  on  a  deserted  place  was  the  natural  commencement  of  new 
towns.  Amongst  these  foundations  are  distinguished  two  well- 
known  ones,  the  Monastery  of  Odivellas  and  that  of  Santa  Clara,  of 
Oaimbra* 

The  first  was  erected  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  when  a 
youth.  He  thought  of  this  erection  for  a  length  of  time,  and  laid 
the  foundation  stone  on  27th  February,  1295.  Two  years  were 
employed  in  its  construction,  and  in  1325,  thirty  years  later,  he  ordered 
his  body  to  be  buried  there. 

This  church  was  renowned  for  its  elegant  Gothic  architecture,  its 
position  on  a  hill,  the  vastness  of  the  buildings,  magnificence  of 
handiwork  within  and  without,  its  principal  facade,  sumptuous  choir 
and  wide  nave-which  the  earthquake  completely  destn)yed,  but 
which  tradition  glorified.  But  above  all,  the  mausoleum  of  the  good 
King  previous  to  the  wreck  we  see  tcMlay-OdiveUas  was  a  monument 
truly  noteworthy,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
monasteries  of  the  Peninsula. 

Two  leagues  to  the  north  of  Lisbon  stands  Luz,  on  a  plain  between 
two  smaO  hills,  Tojaee  and  Saint  Diniz,  divided  by  a  clear  stream  whicli 
waters  the  boundary  and  garden  of  Val  de  Flores.  It  belongs  to  the 
Cistercian  Order.     Eighty  nuns  inhabited  it  during  the  first  year  of  its 
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foundation.  D.  Diniz  greatly  loved  this  convent  and  largely  benefited 
it,  and  in  spite  of  his  duties  and  the  cares  of  government,  he  twice 
reformed  the  rules,  and  rendered  it  most  opulent  by  numerous  and 
important  donations,  and  even  dispensed  it  from  the  laws  of  mortmain, 
and  granted  it  the  privilege  of  inheriting.  He  also  placed  here  among 
the  commiinity  some  of  his  illegitimate  daughters.  The  enclosure  of 
the  nuns  was  partial.  The  choir  could  not  be  divided  from  the  nave, 
either  with  rails,  or  wooden  partitions,  or  otherwise,  which  might 
prevent  the  religious  from  frequenting  the  church  wherein  was  the 
monument  of  the  King,  in  order  that  they  should  pray  and  sing  their 
office  over  his  sepulchre. 

Odivellas  ought  to  have  been  preserved  with  patriotic  and  ferrcnt 
zeal.  It  was  a  symtol  of  the  fourteenth  century,  so  full  of  promise,  and 
which  had,  across  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  commenced  to  shoot 
vigorously  the  first  gleams  of  the  dawn  of  national  civilisation.  A 
king,  however,  degraded  it  by  his  sensualities,  and  a  natural  catastrophe 
destroyed  it.  What  exists  at  the  present  day  in  Odivellas  of  the  former 
monument  of  D.  Diniz  is  little  more  than  the  actual  site,  its  traditioDS) 
name,  and  some  tombstones. 

The  ancient  convent  of  Santa  Clara  of  Ooimbra,  of  whose  vast 
erection  only  ruins  remain  which  are  now  almost  extinct,  was  not 
erected  directly  by  D.  Diniz,  but  was  due  to  the  liberality  with  whidi  he 
endowed  the  Queen  D.  Isabel. 

A  wealthy  lady,  D.  Mor  Dias,  Oanoness  of  the  Monastery  of  S.  JoSo 
das  Donas,  adjacent  to  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  founded  in  April,  1286,  <m 
the  margin  of  the  Mondego,  a  few  steps  from  the  bridge,  a  chnrd 
and  religious  house,  which  she  dedicated  to  Santa  Clara,  and  endowed 
with  all  her  wealth.  This  foundation  was,  however,  opposed  by  the  canons 
regulars,  alleging  that  Mor  Dias,  being  a  professed  nun  of  the  Order, 
could  not  dispose  of  any  goods  in  favour  of  another,  and  soon  after  the 
death  of  this  pious  lady  they  obtained  sentence  from  the  Bishop  of 
Lisbon  to  suppress  the  new  monastery,  and  ordering  that  all  properties 
left  by  the  deceased  should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  The  nuns  wBre 
dispersed  among  various  convents,  and  the  building  fell  to  ruins  soon 
after,  owing  to  neglect  and  incomplete  state  of  erection. 

It  was  then  that  D.  Isabel  took  upon  herself  to  save  the  fotmdation 
of  Mor  Dias,  and  to  reconstruct  the  monastery.  She  intervened  in  the 
cause,  which  for  no  reason  had  been  deferred,  and  assigned  to  the  Ho^T 
Hee.     She  obtained  the  pontifical  grant,  and  arranged  with  the  FatheR 
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of  Santa  Oruz,  who  gave  up  to  the  new  convent  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  Mor  Dias. 

In  the  year  1317  the  pious  princess,  accompanied  by  many  prelates 
and  noblemen,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  great  buildings  which 
were  to  be  erected.  She  raised  the  church,  a  vast  building  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  with  three  naves,  and  in  the  ogival  domes,  which 
still  exist,  were  sculptured  the  scutcheons  of  Portugal  and  Aragon. 
The  monastery  itself  was  enlarged  greatly.  As  soon  as  the  house  was 
ready,  the  Queen  sent  for  eleven  nuns  of  Saint  Clare,  from  the  city  of 
Goimbra,  in  order  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  in  its  reformed  state  of  the 
new  community,  which  quickly  increased  by  the  highest  noble  ladies 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  a  few  years  numbered  fifty  nuns.  In 
order  to  be  nearer  the  sanctuary,  Isabel  of  Aragon  constructed  by  its 
side  a  royal  palace  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  her  family  and  retinue 
"like  a  vine  growing  by  its  side,"  and  to  complete  more  perfectly  the 
work,  she  built  contiguous  to  it  a  hospital  to  shelter,  educate,  and  tend 
orphans  and  the  poor. 

This  renowned  Queen  and  D.  Beatriz,  her  daughter-in-law,  with 
a  number  of  ladies  of  the  Court,  spent  many  long  years  in  this 
institution,  dividing  the  days  between  divine  offices  in  the  choir  and 
the  practice  of  charity  in  the  hospital.  During  her  years  of  widow- 
hood she  wore  the  humble  habit  of  the  Nuns  Minorite  of  Saint  Clare, 
although  she  did  not  profess  in  the  Grder,  and  chose  this  place  as  her 
sepolchre,  instead  of  the  first  projected,  close  to  that  of  her  husband 
in  Odivellas. 

In  the  old  convent  of  Santa  Clara  was  buried  the  hapless  gentle 
Inez  de  Castro,  until  the  passionate  love  of  Pedro  had  her  body  trans- 
lated with  superb  royal  pomp  to  the  lovely  mausoleum  of  Alcoba9a,  in 
the  year  1361. 

It  was  in  this  same  monastery  that  later  on,  in  the  year  1480,  in 
presence  of  the  Court  of  Portugal  and  the  Castillian  Ambassadors, 
amid  the  tears  and  wailings  of  a  numerous  auditory,  D.  Joanna,  the 
^xeelUnt  lady,  was  compelled  to  profess,  in  order  to  leave  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  free  on  the  throne  of  Leon  and  Castillo,  but  from  whence  she 
had  been  sworn  Queen,  and  to  which  she  was  still  called  by  powerfxil 
partisans. 

But  nature  had  condemned  the  pious  work  of  the  wife  of  D.  Diniz. 
By  degrees  the  drifts  of  the  sands  of  the  Mondego  were  submerging  it, 
and  when  in  the  sixteenth  century  D.  Er.  Bartholomew  of  the  Martyrs 
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preached  in  that  edifice  in  presence  of  the  adventuresome  and  hapless 
B.  Sebastian,  it  was  manifest  that  the  pieservation  of  the  ancient 
monastery  could  not  be  maintained  any  longer,  notwithstanding  the 
reluctance  of  the  religioxis  to  forsake  it.  At  length  it  was  the  nuns 
themselves  who  solicited  D.  John  IV.  to  effect  a  remedy  to  the  evil. 
This  monarch  commenced  on  3rd  July,  1649,  the  erection  of  the  new 
convent  of  Santa  Clara,  a  short  distance  from  the  old  one,  and  which 
he  built  on  the  height  of  the  Monte  da  Esperan^a,  where  it  is  still  to 
be  seen. 

On  29th  October,  1677,  was  translated  in  solemn  procession  of  nuns 
the  body  of  the  Queen,  D.  Isabel.  Even  at  that  date  the  new  work 
was  still  uncompleted,  and  for  conclusion  the  materials  of  the  old 
building  were  employed. 

But  the  establishment  of  religious  and  charitable  institutions  fonned 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  system  of  developing  population  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  Civilisation  was  progressing,  and  the 
Government  required  other  means  more  efficacious  and  direct  to  further 
this  aim :  these  means  were  the  development  of  material  labour  in  all 
its  principal  manifestations,  such  as  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry, 
and  above  all  the  perfecting,  in  the  liberal  sense,  the  juridical  and  sodal 
conditions  of  property  and  the  people. 

The  principal  reform,  however,  of  D.  Diniz  for  the  increase  of 
population,  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  in  general  the  civilisation 
of  the  kingdom,  was  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  mortmain  of  the  land, 
firmly  carried  out.  This  reform  alone,  on  account  of  its  deep  and 
salutary  effects,  would  have  rendered  glorious  his  reign ;  but  besides 
this,  Diniz  continued,  with  solicitous  enlightenment,  the  fruitful  pdicy 
of  his  father,  and  not  only  on  the  agrarian  side,  but  also  in  repressing 
the  demands  and  extortions,  varied  and  continued,  of  the  privileged 
classes,  and  thus  in  a  sensible  manner  hastened  the  grand  and  admiral^ 
evolution  of  Portuguese  society. 

Kings  and  ministers  proceeded  enlightened  and  wisely  throughout 
the  kingdom,  viewing  personally  the  people  and  administrating  justice, 
inquiring  into  the  public  needs  and  providing  the  remedy,  hence  they 
became  practically  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  existence  of  the 
various  localities,  and  to  each  they  appKed  the  system  adopted,  Taiying 
and  modifying  it  in  harmony  with  the  usages  and  customs  of  the 
various  places. 

On  the  vast  unpopulated  plains  of  the  Alemtejo,  Diniz  endeavoured 
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to  establish  small  towns,  distributing  among  the  inhabitants  in  equal 
pbts  the  adjoining  lands. 

To  the  monasteries,  the  military  orders,  the  ricos-hamenSy  and  the 
great  landowners  who  held  lands  under  cultivation,  he  allowed  them 
to  preserve  their  properties,  but  forbade  them  to  hold  large  tracts 
which  they  could  not  cultivate,  while  he  examined  and  took  the  un- 
cultivated portions  to  turn  them  into  common  pasture  groiuids  for  all 
the  neighbours,  or  else  he  parcelled  them  out  to  labouring  men  who 
would  cultivate  them,  assigning  to  each  the  necessary  portion  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  cattle. 

In  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  D.  Diniz  endeavoured,  as  in 
Alemtejo,  to  increase  population  and  develope  agriculture.  These  were 
the  two  districts  in  the  kingdom  which  possessed  most  uncultivated 
land.  He  had  likewise  to  adapt  his  laws  to  the  requirements  of 
tradition  and  local  usages  before  he  could  have  his  system  accepted 
by  the  people. 

In  places  where  the  tilling  was  not  carried  in  common  they  were 
annually  put  up  in  lots  and  divided  among  the  neighbours  to  be  culti- 
vated— a  system  which  was  very  pernicious  to  rural  economy,  since  it 
withdrew  from  the  cultivator  the  thought  of  incurring  any  expense 
upon  a  land  which  gave  no  immediate  results  or  demanded  a  sensible 
laying  out  of  capital. 

Communism  existed  even  in  other  branches  of  industry,  and,  in 
truth,  in  some  it  had  its  advantages.  It  was  common  property,  not 
only  the  construction,  conservation,  and  use  of  bridges,  roads,  and  lands, 
but  even  the  flour-mills,  the  ovens  for  baking  bread,  bams  for  storing 
cereab  or  granaries,  wine-presses,  and  the  guarding  of  the  flocks. 

These  customs,  some  of  which  appear  strange  to  inhabitants  of  cities 
in  our  days,  are  still  preserved  in  the  towns  of  Tras-os-Montes,  and  in 
numberless  villages  throughout  the  kingdom.  Threshing-time  is  among 
them  a  season  of  feasting,  popular  and  friendly  meetings,  and  social 
intercourse  due  to  this  kind  of  communism. 

D.  Diniz,  the  king  who  was  so  beloved  by  his  people,  presei-ved  this 
system,  as  he  was  well  aware  of  its  advantages,  while  correcting  the 
inconvenience  which,  in  a  purely  agricultural  sense,  was  manifest. 

Following  the  example  bequeathed  by  his  father  and  Sancho  I. 
and  II.,  he  ordered  some  of  the  vast  lands  of  his  dominions  to  be 
cultivated  under  the  best  systems,  in  order  to  serve  as  models  and 
schools  for  teaching  agriculture  to  private  farmers;  and  he  was  even 
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proud  of  saying  that  he  owned  in  the  Alemtejo  herds  of  cattle  and 
numerous  flocks  of  splendid  live  stock. 

He  ordered  the  marshes  of  Uhnar,  near  Leiria,  to  be  drained, 
this  being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Friar  Martinho,  a 
monk  of  Alcoba9a,  and  these  lands,  when  ready  for  cultiTation,  wero 
distributed  among  the  colonists.  The  marshes  of  Salvaterra  de  Magos 
and  Muge  were  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  ratepayers,  among 
other  conditions,  had,  on  concluding  the  ploughing  in  four  yeais^  time, 
to  pay  the  King,  besides  a  fourth  or]  fifth  of  the  produce,  sixty-fonr 
measures  of  wheat  towards  (defraying  the  expenses  of  drainage  and  Um 
erection  of  wooden  bridges. 

Foreseeing  the  great  damage^which  would  be  caused  to  Leiria  by  tbe 
drifts  of  sand  washed^ashore  by  the  ocean,  and  which  oontinBally  swept 
over  the  fertile  plains  surrounding  the  city  and  were  destroying  the 
fertility  of  the  land,  D.  Diniz  conceived  the  idea  of  averting  the  e^ 
by  covering  the  whole  tract  with  pine-trees,  and  thus  prevent  the 
sand-drifts,  and  later  on  afford  native  timber  for  land  and  maritime 
constructions.  It  was  with  Ithis  double  object  that  he  planted  the 
celebrated  pine  forests  of  Leiria,  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth 
he  bequeathed  his  successors  and  the  nation.  Tradition  ajssures  us  that 
the  original  pines  which  were  planted  came  from  France,  and  the  timber 
produced,  after  proper  preparation,  equals  that  brought  from  the  north, 
and  is  suitable  for  any  construction,  whether  for  shipbuilding  or  inland 
works. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Tagus,  eleven  leagues  above  Lisbon  and  three 
from  Santarem,  extends  the  fields  called  De  Yallada,  which  possess  an 
extraordinary  fertility. 

When  Alfonso  Henry  conquered  the  first  of  these  cities  he  ordered 
the  Chamber  and  Council  of  Lisbon  to  divide  annually  among  the  resi- 
dents of  this  territory  that  tract  of  land,  with  the  object  of  relienng 
those  who  had  no  properties,  and  to  encourage  the  people  to  come  and 
settle  in  Lisbon.  This  was  praiseworthy  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view  and  with  the  object  of  furthering  civilisation.  Hence  the  list  of 
poor  persons  became  annually  organised,  and  to  each  was  given  a  portaoo 
of  land  to  cultivate. 

With  the  further  object  of  attracting  persons  to  rural  pursoits  and 
also  ennoble  the  science  of  agriculture,  D.  Diniz  decreed  that  fiddgt^t 
would  not  lose  their  rank,  dignity,  or  nobility,  nor  their  hononw,  by 
becoming  agriculturists.     And  in  his  constant  traveb  and  visitation  of 
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the  kingdom  he  always  treated  the  peasantry  and  country  people  with 
the  greatest  affitbility,  in*order  to  encourage  them  in  their  labours,  and 
even  defended  their  properties  against  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
and  in  many  ways  protected  them. 

It  was  on  account  of  these  providences  and  watchful  manner  of 
proceeding  that  D.  Diniz  acquired  the  honoured  titles  of  "  Agricultural 
Sling"  and  "  Father  of  the  People."  Moreover,  it  was  due  to  him  that 
the  science  of  agriculture  in  Portugal  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
during  the  fourteenth  centuiy  and  became  so  prosperous.  Although  it 
constituted  the  principal  subject  of  the  tributes  and  imposts  of  all 
kinds,  this  industry  attained  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  greatest 
development  possible,  not  alone  in  what  regarded  rural  labours  and 
fertilising  of  lands,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  orchards,  fruit  and  vege- 
table gardens,  and  in  the  excellence  of  vineyards.  The  abundance  and 
superiority  of  cereals  being  so  celebrated  at  that  epoch  and  not  only 
supplied  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  but  sufficient  remained  to 
effect  large  exportations. 

It  was  because  the  youthful  nation,  robust  and  fired  with 
enthusiasm,  had  at  its  head  rulers  who  were  renowned  for  their 
sagacious  patriotism  and  the  ardour  with  which  they  had  combated 
the  Arabs  and  conquered  them,  and  now  ploughed  the  land  to  find  in 
its  bosom  wealth  and  happiness. 

Yet  his  active  spirit  did  not  rest  here.  The  discovery  and 
exploration  of  mines  also  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  con- 
adered  for  a  great  length  of  time  that  the  accounts  of  antiquity 
and  of  the  Middle  Ages  respecting  the  mining  wealth  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  and  notably  of  Portugal,  were  exaggerated;  but 
modem  discoveries  in  our  land  of  rich  depths  of  copper,  iron,  and 
ooal  are  so  numerous  and  continued  that,  as  regards  the  above, 
they  justified,  or  rather  exceed  the  vague  affirmations  of  the  ancient 
writers. 

Tet  the  few  documents  existing  on  the  subject  are  generally  Govern- 
ment dispositions,  from  which  we  can  only  infer  by  deduction  the  state 
of  this  industry. 

By  a  provision  dated  12th  December,  1282,  at  this  early  stage  of 
his  enlightened  reign,  D.  Diniz  was  granting  to  Sancho  Pires  and  his 
companions  leave  to  seek  and  explore  in  Portugal  and  the  Algarve 
all  the  mines  of  iron  and  quicksilver  which  had  notice  of  paying  the 
customary  dues.    This  phrase  indicates  that  mining  was  already  known. 
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and  carried  on  in  the  kingdom,  as  it  was  subject  to  a  fixed  tax,  whidi  it 
would  be  only  prolix  to  enumerate. 

And  in  effect,  from  the  reign  of  Sancho  I.,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tagns, 
principally  between  Almada  and  Cezimbra,  on  a  spot  called  Adi^a,  gold 
was  extracted  from  the  sands.  This  industry  was  continued  until  the 
reign  of  D.  Manuel,  when  it  became  prohibited  during  the  last  yean  of 
his  rule,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  accruing  from  removing  the  sand, 
and  because  the  gold,  the  products  of  the  new  discoveries  and  conqufists, 
was  in  such  quantities  that  it  obscured  at  first  the  humble  products, 
although  safer,  of  the  national  labour.  Tet  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  mines  of  Adi9a  attained  to  a  great  develojmieDt 
notable  at  that  epoch,  being  the  greatest  depository  of  this  metal  in  the 
Mngdom. 

Besides  the  mines  of  iron,  quicksilver,  and  gold,  there  were  others 
known  in  the  time  of  D.  Diniz  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  sulphur,  jet, 
and  alum.  Of  this  latter  D.  Diniz  ordered  in  1301  search  to  be  made 
by  Pero  Martins,  mandarin  to  the  Queen  D.  Isabel,  and  Stephen 
Domingues,  Gonsalo  Pires,  and  others.  Ancient  national  writers  also 
speak  of  mines  of  turquoise  and  other  precious  stones,  but  these  are 
only  vague  rumours  the  truth  of  which  is  unproved ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  besides  gold  and  silver  mines  which  have  become  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  manganese  which  is  a  modem  discovery,  there  were  then 
mines  of  all  the  ores  known  at  the  present  day;  and  it  is  equally 
acknowledged  that  they  merited  the  attention  of  the  Govemmoit  of 
D.  Diniz,  and  were  prosperous  at  that  epoch. 

During  the  subsequent  reign  of  Alfonso  IV.,  on  the  contrarf, 
neglecting  in  part  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and  aUoving 
some  of  the  principal  elements  of  its  wealth  to  fall  into  disuse,  be 
abandoned  many  mines  which  ceased  to  be  worked,  and  gave  the  cod- 
cessions  of  others  to  private  industry  which  then  was  in  a  very  weak 
state ;  the  concessionaires  being  Alfonso  Peres,  a  merchant  of  Oporto, 
and  a  foreigner,  Bemal  Fucara,  and  their  successors,  with  the  condition 
of  their  exploration  and  paying  to  the  Crown  a  fifth  part  of  the 
products. 

Although  during  the  reign  of  D.  Diniz  arts,  handicraft^  and  com- 
meroe  were  greatly  developed,  yet  they  did  not  attain  to  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture.  The  individuals  who  took  to  these  professions  commenced 
in  the  municipalities  to  constitute  themselves  into  guilds  or  brother 
hoods,  generally  incipient  and  subject  to  all  the  regulations  of  the 
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time.  The  arts  barely  existed^  and  the  industries  which  were  most 
perfect,  and  the  branches  of  commerce  most  noteworthy,  were  principally 
followed  by  Jews  and  Moors,  of  which  there  were  great  numbers  in  the 
country.  The  Hebrews  were  intelligent,  laborious,  and  wealthy  ;  some 
of  these  were  also  proficient  in  medicine  and  in  the  science  of  governing. 
And  though  the  religious  spirit  of  the  Christians  was  fervent  and  deep, 
nevertheless  they  allowed  a  great  liberty  of  worship  and  tolerance  to 
the  Hebrew  race. 

The  primitive  harshness  of  the  Gothic  laws  had  been  softened  by 
the  Kings  of  Leon,  especially  by  Alfonso  VI.,  who  permitted  the 
Jews  to  share  the  social  life  with  the  Christians.  From  this  grand 
fact  proceeded  the  multiplicity  and  opulence  of  the  sectaries  of  Moses 
throughout  Spain. 

Following  this  beneficent  example,  and  acknowledging  the  utility 
of  taking  advantage  of  this  persevering  and  industrious  race  for  the 
increafle  and  advancement  of  a  new  country,  the  first  Portuguese  kings 
treated  the  Jews  most  kindly,  and  not  only  permitted  them  to  follow 
their  religious  worship  and  private  industry,  but  entrusted  them  with 
important  charges  in  the  public  government,  particularly  in  collecting 
imposts  and  financial  administration. 

These  fiscal  appointments  and  the  usurious  contracts,  which  were 
often  carried  out  with  inhumanity  and  hardness,  rendered  the  Jews 
later  on  generally  hated.  This  animadversion  was  induced  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  clergy,  and  even  at  this  epoch  reached  to  the  height 
that  they  complained  to  the  Curia  of  the  favour  which  the  sovereigns 
accorded  to  them.  However,  several  Pontiffe  protected  them,  granting 
freedom  of  worship,  notably  the  wise  Clement  VI.,  by  a  bull  dated  5th 
July,  1347,  wherein  he  forbids  under  heavy  penalties  that  any  Jews 
should  be  forced  to  receive  baptism,  or  hinder  them  in  the  celebration  of 
their  religious  festivals,  enter  into  cemeteries,  or  impose  exceptional 
tributes. 

The  Moors,  like  the  Hebrews,  resided  in  separate  districts  which, 
except  in  Lisbon,  were  outside  the  boundary  walls :  this  was  partly  by 
reason  of  the  agricultural  labours  they  followed.  The  Mooiish  section 
was  governed  by  an  elective  Alcaide,  who  administered  justice  among 
his  sectaries.  They  were  allowed  publicly  and  privately  to  hold  their 
festivals  in  conformity  with  the  Alcoranic  law,  and  to  dress  in  their 
native  costume. 

They  paid  the  same  dues  to   the   Portuguese  kings  as   they  had 
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done  to  the  Mussalman  monarchs.  Erom  these  tributes  resulted  large 
revenues  to  the  Grown,  this  being  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
tolerance  of  the  governments  in  respect  to  the  proscribed  race  of 
Mahomet.  Hence  both  Jews  and  Moors  joined  together  with  the 
Christians  in  following  productive  labours. 

Industry  and  commerce  had  commenced  to  acquire  vigour  in  the 
previous  reign.  During  the  long  government  of  D.  Diniz  thej  slowly 
continued  to  progress.  The  ignorance  of  special  rudiments  for  their 
development  was  deep;  the  privileged  classes  oppressed  and  scorned 
generally  the  labouring  classes;  the  variety  of  legislation,  the  does 
and  imposts  of  all  kinds  hampered  and  rendered  existence  a  difficult 
matter  with  the  people,  while  the  internal  communications  with  the 
country  were  insufficient,  and  earthquakes,  famine,  and  pestiknoe 
frequently  diminished  the  population.  Nevertheless,  despite  all  these 
great  obstacles,  the  growth  of  the  civilising  life  of  the  nation  «b$ 
sensibly  felt. 

•  Drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  were  still  in  a  semi-barbarian  state, 
but  architecture,  religious  and  civil,  had  commenced  to  take  root,  as  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  buildings  of  all  kinds  which  rose  up  in  the 
reign  of  D.  Diniz,  and  this  art  increased  so  rapidly  that  within  a  centoiy. 
among  others,  was  distinguished  the  lovely  erection  of  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  da  Yictoria  of  Batalha,  the  wonder  and  model  for  fotim 
generations. 

On  the  Minho  existed  good  manufactories  of  linen  and  doth,  and 
throughout  the  kingdom  leather  and  various  skins  of  aniinftk  wen 
splendidly  worked.  These  served  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  richest 
apartments,  and  furniture  for  the  harness  of  horses,  and  even  for 
articles  of  apparel,  being  richly  and  luxuriantly  worked  and  embroidaed. 

In  this  reign,  owing  to  its  peaceful  state  and  good  government^ 
all  industries  developed  greatly.  Dimz  perfected  and  generalised 
throughout  the  kingdom  the  holding  of  fairs  and  markets,  which 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  agriculture  and  national 
commerce  and  industries. 

In  Coimbra,  Braga,  Ponte  de  lima,  and  other  places  to  the  north, 
even  before  the  time  of  D.  Diniz,  were  held  weekly  and  monthly  fairs 
or  markets,  which  drew,  for  miles  around  them,  buyers  and  sellers,  bat 
it  was  due  to  this  sovereign  that  these  periodical  fairs  attained  tbor 
greatest  development. 

He  granted  permission  for  fairs  to  be  held  in  Leiiia,  Villa  FVr, 
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Cemancellia,  and  Alvito,  Banhados,  Beja,  Moura,  Graia,  Santarem,  and 
Mur^a.  He  likewise  granted  leave  to  Moncorvo,  Mon9So,  Trancoso, 
Freizo  d'Espada  k  Cintra,  Prado,  Youzella,  Lamego,  and  many  other 
towns.  The  fair  of  Lamego,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom,  lasted 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  July,  and  drew  merchants  from  all  the 
country.  This  fair,  like  some  others,  was  free — that  is  to  say,  had 
privileges  and  exemptions  authorised  by  the  King,  but  greater  than  the 
usual  ones. 

These  fairs  were  generally  presided  over  by  a  magistrate,  who 
watched  over  the  proper  observance  of  all  contracts  and  dues,  police 
regulations  and  peace.  Arts  and  industries,  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  social  well-being  gained  immense  advantages  by  these  gatherings 
of  the  people,  where  aU  manufactures  were  exhibited,  cattle,  and  the 
agricultural  products  of  all  the  provinces  in  the  interior.  These 
fairs  at  once  created  commerce  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom ;  it 
brought  together  the  goods  of  the  consumers ;  it  induced  and  facilitated 
the  circulation  of  money,  ^and  established  good  relationship  of  every 
order — sociability  and  goodwill — benefited  in  every  sense  the  conditions 
and  life  of  individuals,  the  municipalities,  and  of  the  nation  generally ; 
while  these  popular  meetings  even  developed  the  taste  for  music  and 
poetiy,  rendering  the  Portuguese  character  more  expansive  and 
cheerful. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  mercantile  commerce  of  the  interior  which 
merited  the  attention  of  D.  Diniz;  he  likewise  promoted  external 
commerce.  When  this  prince  succeeded  to  the  crown  he  found  already 
a  certain  development  of  trade.  As  we  have  seen,  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  monarchy  our  ports  were  visited  by  the  navigators  of 
the  North.  Numerous  fleets  of  warriors,  which  the  enthusiastic 
fervour  of  the  Crusades  was  impelling  to  Palestine,  had  assisted  the 
Portuguese  to  expel  the  Arabs;  while  many  of  the  foreign  soldiers, 
attracted  by  the  warm  welcome  of  the  Portuguese,  had  remained  in 
the  Peninsula  and  established  numerous  colonies. 

These  facts,  frequently  repeated  during  an  entire  century,  induced 
continual  and  varied  relations  between  the  principal  Portuguese  ports 
and  the  maritime  strongholds  of  Biscay,  Catalonia,  Brittany,  England, 
and  Flanders,  and  brought  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
an  active  commerce,  resulting  from  the  exchange  of  its  national  pro- 
ducts with  the  merchandise  of  these  various  countries.  The  Portu- 
guese received  their  numerous  manufactures,  and  in  return  exported 
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cereals,  wine,  fruit,  and  salt.  The  ships  of  Italy,  principally  Venetian 
and  Genoese,  also  approached  the  shores  of  Portugal  to  open  commeree 
with  her,  while  merchants  from  all  foreign  nations  established  their 
residence  in  Portugal,  principally  in  the  towns  of  Faro,  Setubal,  Oporto, 
and  Lisbon.  During  the  fourteenth  century  thousands  lived  here;  the 
Tagus  was  usually  crowded  with  shipping,  and  this  latter  port  became 
one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Europe.  But  this  signal  prosperity  was 
only  attained  by  slow  degrees. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  III.  and  the 
beginning  of  that  of  D.  Diniz,  that  the  external  national  commene 
began  to  assume  a  veritable  importance,  owing  to  the  encomn^ 
ment  it  received,  the  intercourse  with  foreign  merchants  and  navigators, 
the  increase  of  productive  forces  of  the  country,  and  lastly,  because  the 
Portuguese,  freed  from  the  war  with  the  Mussalmans,  were  striving  b? 
every  means  at  command  to  give  scope  to  their  activity  and  develope  ther 
soiu'ces  of  wealth.  The  merchants  combined  together  and  established 
a  system  of  commercial  regulations  and  laws — ^in  a  word,  a  Commercial 
Exchange.  This  system  was  approved  of  by  D.  Diniz,  who  granted  its 
cjonfirmation  by  decree  dated  10th  May,  1293.  This  organisation  waft 
later  on  enlarged  and  perfected  in  the  time  of  D.  Ferdinand,  and 
extended  to  all  the  kingdom.  However,  in  Oporto  an  analogous  one 
was  formed  when  in  that  port  commerce  began  to  acquire  a  sensible 
importance. 

In  January,  1290,  Philip  the  Beautiful  of  France,  that  same 
king  who  was  so  zealous  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  granted 
to  the  Portuguese  merchants  residing  in  Harfleur,  Normandy,  manj 
privileges,  and  all  Portuguese  merchants  and  their  servants  were  nnder 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  France,  and  sheltered  from  any  violeooe 
so  long  as  they  resided  in  Harfleur. 

Harfleur,  which  at  the  present  day  is  an  obscure,  insigniflcant  citv 
on  the  right  margin  of  the  Seine,  about  two  kilometers  from  the  sea 
shore,  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  important  place  on  account  of  it^ 
enormous  mercantile  traffic.  The  sands  were  such  that  they  nearly 
ruined  its  anchorage,  and  compelled  the  French  to  bmld  at  a  short 
distance  the  small  but  picturesque  city  of  Havre,  and  the  vast  road- 
stead, whose  maritime  life  it  would  be  tmnecessary  to  describe.  Hence 
Harfleur  was  the  foundation  of  the  first  northern  port  of  France,  and 
during  the  thirteenth  century  was  much  frequented  by  foreigners. 
The  concession,  therefore,  of  so  many  signal  exemptions  authorised 
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by  such  a  monarch  as  Philip  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  importance 
which  Portuguese  commerce  had  abeady  attained  and  the  large  number 
of  resident  merchants. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  Prance  that  they  found  favour.  England 
acknowledged  much  earlier  the  convenience  of  maintaining  political 
and  commercial  relations  with  the  Portuguese,  who  were  established 
along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  on  the   most  western   part  of 

Europe. 

We  see  that  in  1151,  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso  Henry,  Bishop 
Qilbert  of  Lisbon  went  to  England  to  enlist  troops  for  the  service  of 
Portugal,  and  since  then  was  established  the  principle  which  has  been 
ahnost  constantly  followed  by  the  Portuguese  Government  of  effecting 
alliances  with  Great  Britain  against  the  violence  of  its  neighbours  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  English  assisted  Sancho  I.  to  conquer  Silves. 
This  same  monarch  sent  ambassadors  to  England,  and  King  John 
(iem  lerra)j  who  then  was  reigning,  enjoined  his  vassals  by  royal  letters 
to  receive  them  with  all  honours  and  lend  their  aid,  and  asked  in 
marriage  a  daughter  of  Sancho,  publicly  declaring  that  it  was  a 
source  of  deep  gratification  to  him  to  establish  peace  relations  between 
the  two  nations,  which  he  inculcated  to  his  delegates  and  subjects, 
manifesting  that  he  was  ready  to  celebrate  treaties  with  Portugal. 
The  English,  the  Flemish,  and  the  French  assisted  Alfonso  II.  in 
September,  1217,  to  defeat  the  Moors  and  take  Alcacer.  Commerce 
between  the  two  peoples  continued  during  the  subsequent  reigns  of 
Sancho  II.  and  Alfonso  III.  Lastly,  in  the  time  of  D.  Diniz,  aa  we 
shall  show,  diplomatic  relations  increased  with  the  greatest  regularity 
possible  at  that  age,  and  commercial  treaties,  whether  written  or 
customary,  which  had  formerly  existed,  were  now  confirmed  in  an 
authentic  manner. 

International  affidrs  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  a  long  period 
afterwards,  were  treated  by  letters  between  the  respective  monarchs, 
which  were  carried  by  ambassadors  or  envoys  of  lesser  note,  who 
returned  to  their  country  as  soon  as  they  received  a  reply  or  concluded 
the  object  of  their  especial  mission. 

Various  messages  of  this  nature  were  exchanged  between  D.  Diniz 
and  the  Kings  of  England,  Edward  I.  and  II.  These  were  principally 
in  reference  to  mutual  claims  respecting  cases  of  piracy,  which  were 
then  very  frequently  perpetrated  by  the  subjects  of  both  nations,  and 
sometimes  also  by  Castillian  ships,  who,  in  order  to  carry  their  rapine 
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more  safely  against  the  English  shipping,  used  to  hoist  the  PortLgnflse 

fla^. 

All  that  exists  of  the  correspondence  which  passed  at  that  epoch  bus 
heen  published  in  the  excellent  diplomatic  collection  of  Rymer.  The 
£rst  document  which  is  there  read  is  a  letter  of  Edward  I.,  dated  15th 
July,  1293,  where  it  is  seen  that  D.  Diniz  had  written  others, 
endeavouring  to  justify  his  subjects  from  the  piracies  complained  of  by 
the  English  ;  the  last,  it  was  said,  having  been  effected  within  the  port 
of  Lisbon.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  English  monarch  appeared  to 
desire  peace,  and  beseeches  D.  Diniz  to  persuade  his  subjects  to  nudn- 
tain  it.  In  order  that  these  conflicts  be  adjusted  and  tranqiiilhty 
assured,  the  King  of  Portugal  sent  in  the  following  January  tf 
ambassadors  to  England  JoSo  Soeiro  and  Pedro  Martins,  dtizens  of 
Lisbon. 

In  April  of  that  same  year  Edward  I.  published  a  letter,  in  which 
is  established  the  form  for  regulating  the  disagreements  between  the 
merchants  of  the  two  nations  by  means  of  arbitration,  who  had  abo 
powers  to  treat  for  peace ;  and  the  King  decreed  an  anmstioe  ia  order 
to  carry  out  the  desired  convention. 

New  cases  of  piracy,  however,  took  place,  and  disturbed  these  nego- 
tiations, and  D.  Diniz  was  even  accused  of  receiving  a  tenth  part  of  the 
pnze  taken  from  a  richly  laden  English  ship  which  had  touched  the 
port  of  Lagos,  and  was  captured  by  various  vessels  from  Lisbon.  In 
order  to  indemnify  this  robbery,  the  'K'ing  of  England  granted  letters 
against  the  Portuguese  shipa  However,  in  Februaiy,  1297,  this  suae 
monarch  authorised  ealvo  conducto  to  the  merchants  of  Portugal  to 
enable  them  freely  to  traffic  in  his  States  up  to  a  certain  date,  at  the 
request,  be  it  noted,  of  the  provincial  govemorS|  who  affirmed  that 
from  this  would  result  advantages  for  the  nation. 

Some  years  passed  in  this  doubtful  state  of  relations,  when  an  event 
occurred  which  offered  to  the  Portuguese  monarch  a  plea  for  Unding 
these  transactions  in  closer  and  safer  terms.  An  V^ngljgb  vessel  was 
captiu-ed  by  corsairs  and  conducted  to  the  Ta^^«  Diniz  rejected  the 
requisitions  of  the  King  of  Castillo,  who  demanded  that  it  be  deliveied 
up  as  belonging  to  his  subjects,  and  retained  it  for  two  years  until  its 
legitimate  owners  should  appear.  The  Portuguese  sovereign  wrote 
about  this  to  England,  and  his  letters  were  received  by  Edward  IL 
because  Edward  L,  his  father,  was  abeady  dead. 

When  Diniz  was  apprised  of  this  event,  he  sent  a  special  envoy  to 
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congratulate  the  new  monarch,  reminding  him  of  the  former  good 
feelings  and  the  treaties  which  bound  the  two  peoples.  Edward  thanked 
him  for  the  letters  addressed  to  his  late  father,  and  the  services  which 
England  had  tendered  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  retaining  the  English 
vessel,  and  rejecting  the  Ca^tillian  pretensions. 

When  he  received  in  audience  the  Portuguese  envoy,  he  wrote  to 
D.  Diniz  a  letter,  dated  3rd  October,  1308,  which  from  its  importance 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  official  relations  between  the  two  nations.  In 
this  letter  he  rejoices  cordially  on  the  treaty  of  union  and  friendship 
which  up  to  that  time  had  existed  between  the  merchants  of  Portugal 
and  England,  to  which  Diniz  had  alluded,  and  desires  that  this  treaty 
be  indissoluMe  and  perpetual  between  them.  In  reference  to  past  con- 
flicts, he  declares  that  he  had  received  no  complaints  in  that  respect 
from  his  vassals,  and  terminates  by  firfflrming  that  he  had  granted  to 
Portuguese  merchants  letters  of  safe  conduct,  permitting  them  to  take 
their  merchandise  to  England  and  trade  there,  merely  subject  to  the 
laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  their  kingdom. 

The  primitive  Portuguese  political  relations  with  England,  which 
had  proved  so  advantageous  for  the  establishment  of  its  nationality, 
were  succeeded  by  continued  commercial  transactions  between  the  two 
countries,  lucrative  and  expedient  for  both;  and  if  at  times  the 
violences  of  the  pirates  disturbed  or  broke  them,  they  were  soon 
reunited  by  immediate  reciprocal  interests. 

The  treaty  to  which  these  above-mentioned  decrees  refer  Ls,  how 
ever,  unknown,  and  its  existence  controverted.     Perhaps  it  was  never 
written,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  it  received   a  real  and 
effective  life  in  the   numerous  and    important  relations  with    both 
nations,  and  in  its  acts  was  frequently  invoked. 

However  great  may  have  been  the  internal  strength  of  the  country 
to  induce  and  widen  the  export  trade,  it  could  never  be  truly  great,  nor 
attain  its  natural  development,  so  long  as  the  seas  were  infested,  as 
they  really  were,  by  pirates  and  inimical  fleets.  Besides  the  mutual 
rapine,  constantly  exercised  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  by  the  Chris- 
tian ships,  and  often  in  accord  with  their  respective  Governments,  the 
Mnssalmans  of  Granada  and  the  whole  of  Africa,  more  especially  of  the 
vast  empire  of  the  Moghreb,  maintained  powerful  fleets,  making  war 
to  Christians  constantly  and  cruelly. 

The  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  were  their  principal  scene  of  action,  not 
otolj  because  it  was  near  to  them,  but  from  the  burning  fanaticism 
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which  had  originated  the  former  strifes  among  them.  The  Moors  not 
only  attacked  the  ships  they  encountered  on  the  sea,  but  frequently 
landed  to  sack  and  set  fire  to  villages  and  towns  which  were  undefended 
on  the  coast. 

To  remedy  these  serious  inconveniences,  Diniz  began  to  fortify  all 
maritime  towns,  and  construct  and  organise  a  powerful  fleet  to  counter- 
balance the  Saracen  squadrons  and  guard  the  coast  of  Portugal  in 
defence  of  its  commerce  from  general  piracy.  The  history  of  the  navy 
of  Portugal  during  the  first  epochs  of  the  monarchy  is  very  vague, 
obscure,  and  legendary ;  nevertheless,  there  are  existing  vestiges  to 
prove  that,  ever  since  the  government  of  D.  Theresa,  there  had  existed 
a  royal  fleet,  the  number  of  which  increased  so  markedly  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Sancho  I.,  the  Portuguese  war-ships  greatly  assisted  the  con- 
quest of  the  Algarve,  particularly  in  the  taking  of  Silves  on  21st  July, 
1189,  when  no  less  than  thirty-seven  national  vessels  attended.  It 
appears  it  was  Sancho  who  transported  the  fleet  of  the  Mondego  to  the 
Tagus,  and  it  was  he  who  granted  to  Lisbon  the  privilege  of  its 
inhabitants  serving  voluntarily  on  the  vessels  of  the  State. 

This  continued  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  II.,  when  the  Portuguese 
navy  took  part  with  the  Crusaders  of  the  North  in  the  expedition  of 
Alcacer ;  but  these  vague  assertions  attain  a  dear  narrative  and  become 
more  manifest  during  the  short  government  of  Sancho  II.    There  are 
existing  documents  which  directly  refer  to  this  period,  and  they  direD 
particularly  upon  the  naval  organisation  in  its  material  and  personal 
sense.     One  of  these  documents  serves  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
regular  corps  of  seamen  with  their  officers  and  especial  privileges,  and 
manifests  the  solicitude  of  that  hapless  monarch  to  further  this  impor 
tant  branch  of  national  strength,  by  ordering  the  authorities  of  Lisbon 
to  protect  their  sailors,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  1,000  morabitinos, 
against  any  one  who  should  ill-use  them,  and  further  declares  that  none 
exercise  any  authority  over  them  save  their  own  chief,  prdor,  and 
the  King. 

This  organisation  did  not  assist  Sancho,  despite  his  good  intentions; 
nevertheless,  it  was  made  useful  by  Alfonso  III.,  who  employed  the  fleet 
with  signal  success  in  the  war  of  the  Algarve,  closing  the  bar  d  Faro 
in  1254,  and  with  this  fleet  aided  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Castillo  in  1266, 
by  joining  the  expedition  to  Seville,  commanded  by  D.  Diniz,  as  we 
said,  when  he  wa.s  still  an  Infante  and  in  his  childhood. 

_  • 

When  D.  Diniz  ascended  the  throne,  he  already  found  a  certain 
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number  of  war-ships  with  a  regular  crew,  under  the  command  of  a  chief 
officer  styled  Admiral,  The  naval  constructions  were  generally  carried 
on  in  the  Tagus ;  the  tarcbcenaaj  a  kind  of  arsenal  for  the  navy  stores, 
designated  in  the  documents  of  the  period  by  the  name  of  palatium 
navigiorum  regis,  were  situated  in  the  ancient  parish  of  the  Magdalena, 
where,  even  in  the  time  of  Sancho  II.,  were  constructed  men-of-war, 
and  launched  into  the  sea  or  run  aground  by  an  engine  called 
ddnidoyrcu.  The  Jews  had  the  charge  of  giving  an  anchor  and  cable 
for  each-  ship  or  galley  which  was  fitted  up,  as  is  proved  by  the  inquiry 
which  D.  Diniz  instituted  on  the  subject. 

The  system  of  constructing  the  wealthy  and  renowned  ships  of 
antiquity,  from  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Komans,  had 
almost  become  lost  amid  the  dark  shadows  of  the  first  epochs  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  but  as  soon  as  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Crusades  impelled 
the  Christian  nations  to  proceed  to  the  regions  of  the  East,  numerous 
ships  were  constructed  in  all  European  ports,  some  large  enough  to 
transport  a  thousand  persons ;  while  maritime  commerce  rose  in  pro- 
portion as  navigation  rapidly  became  developed.  The  Mediterranean 
was  the  principal  scene  of  this  grand  evolution  of  human  progress. 

The  thirteenth  century  is  the  last  period  in  the  first  phase  of  the 
modem  navy ;  and  their  rude,  imperfect  ships  represent  a  grand  progress 
over  the  former  mediaeval  vessels.  The  war-ships  were  commonly  galleys 
and  galliots,   propelled  by  oars,  and  with  triangular  or  Latin  sails. 
The    galleys  had    two    castles,   one  at   the    prow   and  one    at  the 
poop ;  in  these  took  shelter  the  officers,  and  during  combats  they  were 
garrisoned  by  seamen  and  soldiers,  from  whence  they  attacked  the  enemy  ^ 
The  oarsmen  were  unsheltered  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
For  this  reason  they  were  usually  convicts,  slaves,  and  captives  of  war, 
who  were  employed  to  ply  the  oars.     When  there  were  none  of  these  to 
employ,  the  sailors  were  drawn  from  among  the  fishermen  and  crafts- 
men, one  out  of  every  twenty.     From  the  castle  on  the  prow  were  shot 
at  the  enemy  arrows,  lances,  missiles,  stones,  and  burning  faggots,  in 
order  to  set  fire  to  the  rigging  and  sails  of  the  enemas  craft.     Tlie  prow 
was  the  strongest  part  of  the  ship,  being  armed  with  beak-head  of 
hardest  metal.     The  galley  had  two  masts,  which  could  be  lowered  each 
with  its  Latin  sail,  called  hastardo,  and  was  generally  furnished  with 
twenty- five  to  thirty  benches,  with  two  or  three  oars  each,  and  two  or 
three  men  to  each  oar. 

The  galliot  carried  one  mast,  and  had  only  about  sixteen  benches 
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for  the  oarsmen,  and  no  castles  at  the  prow  and  poop.  The  galley 
in  a  combat  always  turned  the  prow  to  the  enemy,  in  order  to 
attack  with  force,  and  also  to  cover  the  crew  with  its  construction. 

Navigation  was  usually  only  conducted  by  day  along  the  ooart 
within  sight  of  land,  or  sometimes  on  calm  moonlight  nights. 
The  most  experienced  nautical  men  studied  the  course  of  the  sten, 
the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  when 
sometimes  they  ceased  to  sight  land,  in  order  to  be  guided  in  esse 
of  storms. 

The  solicitude  he  manifested  to  improve  maritime  affidrs  must 
have  resulted  not  only  from  the  actual  necessity  to  the  government 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  putting  down  piracy,  but  also  from  the 
emulation  produced  by  the  voyages  to  t]^e  £ast  efifected  by  Marco 
Polo,  the  Genoese,  in  1253  and  1295,  the  interesting  narratives  d 
which  rapidly  spread  throughout  Europe,  and  awakened  generally 
the  mercantile  spirit  and  the  taste  for  discoveries,  and  influenced  in 
a  profound  manner  the  enlightened  and  ardent  genius  of  D.  Dioix 
and  his  poetic,  adventurous  Court. 

But  national  instruction  had  only  commenced :  the  nation  was 
rising  from  a  territorial  war  which  had  lasted  for  ages,  and  almost 
completely  absorbed  its  vital  forces  and  attention.  The  voyages  to  the 
IN'orth,  with  the  darlc  sea  on  one  side  to  terrify  the  spirit,  and  the  land 
on  the  other,  had  not  sufficiently  developed  the  intelligenoe  and  the 
natural  aptitude  of  Portuguese  seamen.  Diniz  felt  this,  and  saw  that 
Portugal  was  deficient  in  nautical  science  and  of  good  officers  for  her 
ships.  He  therefore  resolved  to  seek  for  them  in  countries  which  were 
more  advanced  in  the  art  of  navigation,  in  this  following  the  example 
left  by  his  uncle  Sancho  the  Brave  of  Castille,  who  in  Crenoa  ^pointed 
as  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Micer  Benedicto  Zacarias. 

Italy  at  that  epoch  was  the  country  which  possessed  the  best  sailcES 
in  Europe.  By  reason  of  the  more  democratic  conditions  of  her  muni' 
cipal  organisation,  the  larger  number  of  traditions  of  ancient  civilisatifie, 
the  more  limited  conditions  of  the  neighbouring  sea,  and  knowledge 
possessed  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  bad  aD 
joined  to  further  the  navy  far  more  than  the  countries  bounded  by 
the  mysterious  Atlantic.  Crenoa  was,  of  all  Italy,  the  republic  which  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  possessed  thfe  best  shipe 
and  the  cleverest  sailors,  and  had  become  distinguished  by  maritime 
commerce  and  brilliant  victories  in  their  numerous  naval  engagoniGits. 


.t 
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Hence,  when  the  post  of  chief  admiral  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Nano  Femandes  Cogominho,  who  was  the  highest  iti  maritime  know- 
ledge, D.  Diniz  sent  to  Genoa  for  a  distinguished  naval  officer  to  fill  his 
place.  Probably  it  was  the  ambassadors  that  the  King  of  Portugal  had 
sent  to  Avignon  at  the  time,  to  represent  Portugal  at  the  Curia,  the 
knights  Vicente  £nnes  Cesar  and  JoSo  Louren90,  who  were  entrusted 
with  this  difficult  mission.  Micer  Manuel  Pezagno  was  chosen,  and 
proved  later  on  that  to  a  noble  birth  he  united  an  enlightened  nautical 
knowledge,  a  true  military  valour,  and  the  insinuating  aptitude  for 
diplomacy  of  the  Italians. 

This  illustrious  Genoese  at  once  proceeded  to  Portugal,  and  was 
warmly  received  by  D.  Diniz,  entering  into  his  duties  after  signing  the 
contract  dated  1st  February,  1317.  This  document,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  navy,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  that  we  should  transcribe  the  whole  in  these  pages.  We  shall 
only  give  a  brief  summary  of  its  articles. 

Hie  said  Pezagno  pledges  himself  and  his  descendants  to  be  vassals 
of  the  King  and  his  successors ;  offers  him  homage,  and  takes  oath  to 
«erve  him  well  and  loyally;  takes  the  command  of  his  fleet,  and  promises 
to  combat,  as  the  King  shall  bid  him,  all  the  enemies  of  any  State, 
condition,  or  religion  whatsoever  they  may  be,  and  preserving  in  all 
places  the  interasts  and  honour  of  the  Crown.  He  would  not  proceed 
to  the  seas  in  the  royal  service  with  less  than  three  galleys.  He  would 
keep  faithfully  all  State  secrets  entrusted  to  him.  He  would  not  pro- 
ceed to  serve  in  any  inland  war  unless  the  King  personally  entered  the 
campaign,  and  should  order  him  to  do  so.  He  bound  himself  to  keep 
always  ready  for  pubHc  service  twenty  Genoese  expert  in  maritime 
affiiirs,  and  fit  to  be  appointed  Alcaides  of  the  galleys  and  camp.  When 
the  King  should  employ  them,  they  were  to  receive  monthly  twelve 
pounds  and  a  half  as  Alcaides,  and  in  camp  eight,  besides  bread, 
biscuit,  and  water,  as  was  served  to  all ;  and  when  these  said  Genoese 
were  not  required  for  the  service  of  the  nation,  Pezagno  might  employ 
them  in  commercial  voyages  at  his  own  expense.  He  would  also  sub- 
stitute others  when  these  should  die.  All  those  composing  the  fleet  to 
obey  him  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  the  King,  and  defend  him  in 
the  same  manner,  and  he  would  exercise  over  them  full  jurisdiction  on 
sea  and  land  during  the  time  that  the  ships  should  be  armed  and  fitted. 
He  was  to  receive  a  fifth  part  of  all  prizes  captured  on  the  water  from 
he  enemies  of  the  Portuguese,  excepting  arms,  ships,  and  their  f  umi- 
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ture,  as  these  things  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Kings.  D.  Dimz  gave 
him  and  his  successors  certain  grants  of  landed  property,  especially 
Pedreira  in  Lisbon,  and  a  rental  of  three  thousand  pounds  annnally. 
His  appointment  of  Admiral  to  descend  to  his  son,  if  legitimate,  at  his 
death,  with  all  its  duties,  rights,  and  goods  granted  to  him ;  but  should 
he  have  no  legitimate  issue,  the  post  with  its  privileges  to  revert  to  the 
Crown. 

By  this  treaty  will  be  seen  the  importance  that  D.  Diniz  attached  to 
the  post  of  Admiral,  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  the  Genoese  sailor 
whom  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his  navy  for  his  knowledge  of  nautical 
science.  Manuel  Pezagno  did  not  disappoint  the  King's  expectations, 
and  he  did  not  only  prove  himself  an  able  officer,  but  a  consummate 
diplomatist.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  King  with  many  negotiations 
of  the  State,  and  was  one  of  the  envoys  who  obtained  from  Pope  John 
XXII.  the  greatly  disputed  separation  of  the  Portuguese  Knights  of 

Santiago. 

As  soon  as  he  took  the  command  of  the  fleets  he  commenoed  to 
develope  the  maritime  forces  of  Portugal,  and  so  skilfully  and  pe^ 
sistently  chased  the  pirates  of  Morocco  that  he  won  the  full  confidence 
of  his  king.  But  in  order  to  complete  the  reform  of  the  naval  forws, 
which  had  been  commenced  under  such  good  auspices  and  faresight, 
and  apply  the  squadrons  to  their  principal  aim,  which  was  the  war 
against  the  Moors,  more  pecuniary  means  were  needed  than  the  King 
had  at  command,  hampered  as  the  treasury  was  by  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  civil  disturbances  which  we  shall  describe  further  on. 

To  obtain  the  desired  resources,  our  Chief  Admiral  and  the  Dean  of 
the  See  of  Oporto,  D.  Gon9alo,  were  sent  to  the  Roman  Curia,  and 
obtained  from  the  Pontiff,  John  XXII.,  a  buU,  dated  May  19, 1320, 
granting  the  King  D.  Diniz  a  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues  of 
cathedrals,  churches,  and  orders  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  term  of 
three  years,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  squadrons  in  making  war  to 
the  Saracens,  with  the  exception  of  the  Kiiights  of  the  Hospital, 
because  these  were  already  engaged  in  the  war,  and  the  churches  of 
Pombal  and  Soure,  on  account  of  their  rentals  and  revenues  being 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colleges  of  the  University. 

In  1322,  Manuel  Pezagno  was  able  to  sweep  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
of  all  the  Moorish  ships,  and  such  was  the  prowess  displayed  by  the 
Portuguese  squadrons  against  the  Arabs  that  I>.  Diniz  rewarded  th« 
Admiral  by  a  further  rental  of  three  thousand  pounds.    The  fcsnsat 
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rental  had  been  redeemed,  with  the  advantageous  donation  of  the 
seigniority  of  the  town  of  Odemira  and  its  castle. 

Fezagno,  whose  name  in  course  of  time  was  altered  into  Pe^anha, 
filled  the  post  of  Admiral  for  some  years  longer,  and  extended  even  to 
the  reign  of  Alfonso  lY.,  whom  he  greatly  assisted  in  the  wars  against 
the  Moors.  The  appointment  passed  on  at  his  death  to  his  descendants 
in  the  male  line,  and  these  succeeded  to  the  post  with  small  intervals, 
until  the  time  of  D.  Juan  I.,  and  ever  afforded  great  services  to  the 
nation,  both  on  sea  and  in  diplomacy. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
enlightened  prince  who  had  summoned  them  from  Italy,  the  Fe9anhas 
afforded  the  Portuguese  navy  such  instruction  and  development  that 
they  greatly  contributed  to  render  it,  after  two  centuries,  one  of  the 
first  in  the  world  and  the  most  useful  and  glorious. 

Forty  years  of  this  excellent  government,  in  many  ways  brilliant 
and  perhaps  the  best  which  Portugal  has  had  up  to  the  present,  and 
which  bore  such  fruits  in  the  civilisation  of  the  kingdom,  had  elapsed 
when  deep  intestine  disturbances  arose  to  darken  the  horizon  and  dim 

# 

the  lustre  of  the  last  days  of  D.  Diniz,  and  fill  his  own  heart  with 
bitterness. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  fault,  however  slight,  which  does  not 
bring  its  own  punLshment  as  a  consequence.  An  imprudent  act  of 
D.  Diniz,  and  a  capital  defect  in  his  character,  were  the  origin  of  the 
bitter  shades  which  darkened  the  setting  of  a  life  so  full  of  enlightened 
deeds.  Carried  away  by  a  certain  love  of  ostentation,  D.  Diniz  granted 
a  separate  residence  to  the  Infante,  heir  of  the  crown,  while  yet  a  child, 
and  at  six  years  of  age  gave  him  a  palace  to  reside  in  separated  from 
the  royal  family.  By  this  means  he  ceased  to  watch  over  the  education 
of  his  son,  and  delivered  him  over  to  foreign  influences,  which  might 
prove  pernicious  to  him.  The  character. of  the  Prince  was  unfortunately 
one  that  required  constant  curbing,  and  the  people,  by  sumaming  him 
"  the  Brave,"  not  only  wished  to  commemorate  his  bravery  on  the  battle- 
field, but  also  his  impetuous,  rude  disposition.  Hence  it  was  truly 
imprudent  to  keep  the  Infante  deprived  of  paternal  influence,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  palace  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  became  the  asylimi 
of  all  the  malcontents,  who  ever  flattered  the  evil  passions  of  the  Prince, 
made  him  distrustful,  and  embittered  him  against  his  father. 

The  great  defect  of  his  character,  otherwise  noble,  was  the  little 
respect  he  manifested  for  the  laws  of  matrimon  .     Of  an  ardent,  robust 
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physique,  an  unquiet  spirit,  and  poetic  soul,  he  allowed  himself  to  W 
dominated  by  passions,  and  despite  the  good  advice  of  his  enlightened 
counseUors,  who  endeavoured  to  withdraw  him  from  its  coils  by  an  early 
marriage  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  a  princess  who  united  grand  moral 
gifts  to  an  exquisite  beauty,  Diniz  nevertheless  filled  his  palace  with 
illegitimate  children,  whom  D.  Isabel  received  with  saintly  resignation, 
but  which  were  the  cause  of  much  'jealousy  to  his  legitimate  one. 
When  Isabel  of  Aragon  gave  birth  to  her  first  child  the  Infanta 
D.  Oonstancia,  she  had  been  married  some  years,  and  the  sex  of  the  firet 
bom  left  the  legitimate  succession  of  the  crown  doubtful,  until  the 
8th  February,  1291,  when  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso  was  bom. 

D.  Diniz  at  this  date  had  already  three  illegitimate  sons,  and  the 
affection  he  especially  manifested  for  Alfonso  Sanches,  one  of  these,  was 
the  first  cause  of  the  Prince-heir's  irritation.  He  either  suspected  or 
he  was  induced  to  believe  that  the  King  intended  to  legitimise  Alfonso 
Sanches,  and  bequeath  the  crown  to  him.  The  fact  of  an  embassy 
having  been  sent  to  Home  was  interpreted  by  his  partisans  in  the  sense 
of  his  suspicions.  They  told  him  that  the  object  of  this  embassage  was 
to  render  Alfonso  Sanches  legitimate,  when  in  reality  the  envop  had 
departed  with  a  very  different  object.  The  turbulent  Infante  com- 
menced to  excite  the  spirits  and  to  rouse  revolutions  in  the  kingdom. 

Wishing  to  employ  at  first  conciliatory  means  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  of  his  son^  D.  Diniz  laid  the  case  before  the  Pope,  and  begged 
him  to  intervene.  John  XXII.  acceded  to  his  request,  and  promul- 
gated a  bull  in  which  he  excommunicated  the  disturbers  of  the  pea49e. 

This  intervention  had  the  desired  effect  for  a  time,  and  the 
disturbances  which  had  commenced  in  1314  were  not  renewed  until 
1319.  Unfortunately  the  evil  counsels  he  received,  and  the  proofs 
of  affection  which  D.  Diniz  continued  to  manifest  to  Sanches,  inflamed 
anew  the  spirit  of  the  Prince-heir,  who,  moreover,  allowed  himself  to  be 
swayed  by  the  influence  of  D.  Maria,  the  Queen  of  Castille,  a  consum- 
mate intriguer,  and  who  greatly  desired  to  kindle  dissension  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom. 

In  May,  1319,  Diniz  was  apprised  that  his  son  had  arranged  to  have 
an  interview  with  D.  Maria  de  MoUna,  who  governed  Castille  in  the 
name  of  her  grandson  Alfonso  XI.,  on  the  frontiers,  to  confer  upon  his 
political  conduct.  The  aged  monarch,  who  well  knew  the  evil  influence 
which  the  mother  of  D.  Beatriz  exercised  over  the  spirit  of  his  son,  at 
first  sent  D.  Isabel  to  beseech  Alfonso  not  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and 
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later  on  expressedly  forbade  it ;  but  instigated  by  his  own  ambition  and 
his  evil  advisers,  the  Infante  took  no  heed  of  the  King's  orders,  and 
proceeded  to  the  meeting-place  accompanied  by  his  wife.  The  conference 
took  place  in  Fuente  Grimaldo,  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  From  this  meeting  resulted  that  the  Queen  D.  Maria  sent  to 
the  King  D.  Diniz  a  bearer  with  a  letter  demanding  that  he  should 
yield  up  the  government  to  the  Infante.  The  son  of  Alfonso  III.  must 
have  marvelled  at  the  discourtesy  and  audacity  of  the  missive,  moreover 
he  well  knew  that  such  a  proposal  was  tantamount  to  open  war, 
should  he  not  accede  to  her  request.  However,  he  resolved  to 
mAinfj^in  a  prudent  reserve,  leaving  the  outcome  to  the  future.  He 
dismissed  the  bearer,  rejecting  firmly  the  proposal,  while  employing 
courteous  phrases  in  respect  to  the  Queen  of  Castille.  The  reply  so 
greatly  irritated  the  Infante  that  he  resolved  upon  instigating  a  civil 
war,  probably  with  promises  of  aid  from  the  Castillian  Queen. 

A  terrible  disaster  which  took  place  in  the  neighbouring  country 
prevented  this  aggravation  to  the  evil. 

On  the  following  June,  on  St.  John's  Day,  two  uncles  of  the  youthful 
King — ^the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  a  partisan  of  Alfonso,  and  the  perverse 
D.  John,  who,  at  thel  head  of  a  powerful  army,  were  combating  the 
Moors  with  varied  success — ^were  defeated  and  slain  in  the  Yega  of 
Granada,  this  victory  of  the  Moors  causing  terror  throughout  the 
monarchy  of  Leon  and  Castille. 

D.  Diniz  sent  his  condolence  to  the  bereaved  Queen,  and  offered  to 
aid  her  against  the  Moors.  In  order  to  render  this  promise  efifective, 
the  admiral,  Manuel  Fezagno,  proceeded  to  sea,  and  performed  marvellous 
deeds  with  the  Portuguese  ships. 

D.  Alfonso,  without  attending  to  the  elevated  policy  of  the  King, 
blinded  by  his  own  ambition,  after  the  interview  at  Fuente  Grimaldo, 
began  to  scour  the  country  at  the  head  of  nimierous  bands  of  partisans, 
but  avoiding  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  meet  his  father,  while  he 
committed,  and  aUowed  his  people  to  commit,  the  greatest  excesses. 

Sununoning  the  fidalgos  of  his  party,  and,  what  was  worse,  admitting 
into  his  army  bands  of  malefactors  who  were  flying  from  justice,  the 
Prince  D.  Alfonso  commenced  to  devastate  the  lands  of  Entre  Douro 
and  Minho,  which  caused  great  grief  to  the  King,  who  was  forced  to 
severely  repress  this  revolt. 

It  must  have  been  indeed  a  bitter  task  during  the  declining  years 
of  the  aged  monarch  to  unsheath  his  sword,  not  against  the  enemies 
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of  the  faith  and  of  the  oountryy  but  a^amst  his  own  subjects  and  agunst 
his  own  son  I  This  thorn,  which  never  as  yet  had  been  entwined  in  the 
flowers  of  the  diadem  of  his  ancestors,  was  reserved  for  him. 

Portugal  had  beheld  its  ground  soaked  in  blood  with  the  unfratentfl 
strifes  of  Alfonso  II.  against  his  sisters,  and  that  of  Alfonso  IIL  with 
Sancho  II.,  but  never  had  she  witnessed  the  repulsive  spectacle  of  a 
son  taking  up  arms  against  his  own  father.  The  war  which  gave  to 
D.  Alfonso  Henry  the  ^vemment  of  the  country  was  not  directed 
against  his  own  mother,  D.  Theresa,  but  against  the  Count  de  Tra^ 
who  really  was  the  sovereign.  The  sharp  pain  of  beholding  the  lances 
of  the  knights  of  his  son,  and  perhaps  his  own  lanoe,  pointed  to  his 
breaat  was  reserved  for  D.  Diniz — ^he,  the  enlightened  monaich  and 
lover  of  justice,  who  had  raised  to  such  heights  the  moral  and  inteUee* 
tual  tone  of  his  kingdom.  It  seemed  as  though  some  remains  of  the 
barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  risen  up  in  revolt  against  he  who 
had  riven  asunder  the  dark  mantle  of  its  shadows  and  had  shed  over 
them  the  first  gleam  of  light. 

In  order  to  excuse  his  criminal  conduct,  D.  Alfonso  and  his  portiaaBS 
spread  reports  that  the'King  was  demanding  the  legitimation  of  Alfonso 
Sanches  from  the  Roman  Curia,  in  order  to  leave  the  crown  to  him  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  heir,  and  that  to  effect  this  and  afford  a 
justifiable  pretext  for  the  petition,  he  had  drawn  instruments  from  all 
towns  declaring  the  inability  of  the  Infante  to  govern. 

D.  Diniz,  who  desired  at  any  cost  to  quell  this  affair  by  gentle  and 
prudent  means,  sent  letters  to  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  asking  them  to  declare  whether,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  had 
acted  in  this  wise.  All  these  places  replied,  declaring  publicly  that 
never  had  he  done  so.  Furnished  with  these  documents,  the  King  sent 
the  envoys  to  Avignon,  referred  above,  Manuel  Pezagno  and  the  Dean 
of  Oporto,  Gon9alo  Pereira,  beseeching  from  Pope  John  XXII.  the 
attestation  that  never  had  D.  Diniz  solicited  from  the  Apostolic  See  the 
disinheritance  of  his  legitimate  son. 

The  affair  passed  its  usual  course  at  the  Curia,  and  on  September  10, 
1320,  the  Pontiff  signed  the  bull,  Nuper  ad  aures  nostras^  wherein  he 
declared  that  never  during  his  pontificate  or  of  his  ancestors,  Popes 
Boniface  XI.  and  Clement  V.,  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  had  the 
King  or  any  one  else,  whether  by  writing  or  verbally,  made  any  demand 
for  dispensation  of  illegitimacy  in  regard  to  Alfonso  Sanches  in  order 
that  he  should  obtain  the  succession  of  the  crown  and  kingdom ;  and. 
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moreover,  the  Holy  Father  greatly  marvelled  that  any  such  calumnies 
should  have  heen  published. 

This  bull  was  addressed  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  convents,  counts, 
barons,  and  captains,  all  of  whom  he  enjoined  should  labour  to  effect 
a  concord  between  the  King  and  his  son,  and  among  these  even  his 
natural  brother,  since  all  were,  the  Pontiff  said,  chOdren  of  the  same 
father. 

As  soon  as  the  ambassadors  received  this  most  important  document 
for  the  King,  and  obtained  the  solution  of  other  grave  affairs  they 
were  entrusted  with,  they  departed  for  Portugal,  where  they  arrived  at 
the  end  of  October.  On  the  31st  of  the  same  month  the  Bishop  of 
Evora,  D.  Giraldo,  in  presence  of  the  prelates  and  all  the  authorities  of 
the  city,  many  nobles,  and  a  great  multitude  of  people  assembled  in 
Lisbon,  published  solemnly  the  bull,  which  destroyed  completely  all  the 
supposed  grounds  for  rebellion.  The  Infante  and  his  partisans  were 
greatly  irritated  at  this.  Not  content  with  the  raids  which  his  partisans, 
divided  into  bands,  had  practised  already,  D.  Alfonso,  incited  by 
his  own  ambition  and  by  the  nobles  who  surrounded  him,  organised  a 
numerous  army,  and  quitting  Coimbra,  fell  upon  Leiria.  The  gates  of 
the  city  were  flung  open  to  him  by  some  of  Ins  adherents,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  Domingos  Domingues,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  former 
cap- bearer  of  the  King,  and  under  his  appointment  kept  the  keys  for 
the  Queen  D.  Isabel,  who  held  possession  of  the  place. 

The  Infante  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  permitted  his  men  to 
commit  great  robberies  among  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  continued 
faithful  to  the  King,  and  moreover  grievously  insulted  them. 

D.  Diniz  was  staying  in  Santarem  when  he  received  the  news  of 
this  event.  He  at  once  collected  together  all  the  forces  he  could 
muster,  and  proceeded  to  regain  Leiria.  As  soon  as  the  Infante 
was  apprised  of  the  King's  march  to  Leiria  with  all  his  troops, 
he  turned  by  another  road  straight  to  Santarem,  and  succeeded  to  take 
easy  possession  of  the  now  undefended  castle  and  palace  of  Alca^ova. 

It  was  a  manifest  armed  rebellion,  a  decided  civil  war  against  the 
legitimate  King. 

D.  Diniz  was  surprised  beyond  measure  at  the  boldness  of  his  son, 
and  for  the  moment  forgot  that  he  was  a  parent,  remembering  only 
that  he  was  a  King,  and  a  monarch  of  that  epoch  of  barbarous  ferocity. 
He  was  just  approaching  Alcoba^a,  when  he  received  the  news  of  the 
taking  of  Santarem,  and  he  likewise  was  informed  that  in  the  monastery 
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some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leiria  who  had  delivered  up  the  town  to  the 
Infante  had  taken  refuge.  These  wretches  were  hiding  in  the  mortuaiy 
chapel  of  the  former  kings,  and  were  clinging  to  the  royal  sepulchres. 

Blinded  with  rage,  D.  Diniz  ceased  to  respect  the  immunities  of 
the  monastery,  nor  heeded  that  they  had  taken  shelter  within  a  conse- 
crated place,  and  amid  the  remains  of  his  grandsires.  He  ordered  the 
rebels  to  be  forcibly  removed,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  chief  officer 
of  justice,  Louren^o  Annes  Bedon^o,  to  be  judged,  and  those  found 
guilty  to  have  their  hands  and  feet  cut  off  and  then  burnt  at  the  stake. 
The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Leiria,  where  the  sentence  was  carried  out 
upon  nine  of  them,  the  mayor  Domingos  Domingues  being  one  of 
the  victims. 

This  act,  which  was  intended  as  a  warning,  did  not  bear  the  result 
which  the  King  intended  or  expected.  The  rebellion  of  the  Infante 
continued  throughout  the  kingdom. 

D.  Diniz  then  proceeded  back  to  Santarem  in  order  to  dislodge  the 
Infante ;  but  Alfonso  hastily  quitted  the  town,  and  went  to  Torres 
Novas,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and  thence  to  Thomar.  The 
friars  of  the  newly  established  Order  of  •  Christ  closed  the  gates  of  the 
castle  upon  him,  for  there  were  no  rampart  wall^  to  the  town,  and 
quickly  collected  together  within  the  castle  all  provisions  and  provender, 
hence  the  Infante  was  forced  to  return  to  Coimbra. 

The  treachery  of  the  dwellers  of  Leiria,  although  it  had  been  repressed 
and  punished,  continued  to  wound  the  pride  of  the  monarch.  Leiria 
belonged  to  his  Queen,  and  her  love  for  her  son  was  well  known.  Many 
asseverated  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  that  the  town  would  not 
have  surrendered  so  easily  to  the  Infante  had  it  not  had  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  and  they  persisted  in  sajring  that  the  Queen  had  kept  her 
son  informed  of  all  the  movements  and  plans  of  the  King,  hence  Alfonso 
was  able  freely  to  act,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  a£irm  that  as  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Infante  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  forces 
with  his  own  revenues,  D.  Isabel  most  certainly  had  furnished  him 
with  large  sums  drawn  from  its  wealthy  rental. 

D.  Diniz  listened  to  these  evil  reports,  and  distrusting  his  wife,  the 
saintly  D.  Isabel,  ordered  her  to  retire  to  Alemquer,  and  deprived  her 
of  her  rentals.  The  Queen  obeyed  with  that  saintly  resignation  which 
was  the  characteristic  feature  of  her  angelic  disposition ;  and,  more- 
over, D.  Diniz  forbade  her  to  communicate  with  her  son  or  furnish  him 
with  means  for  warfare.     This  decree,  which  ecclesiastical  traditioa 
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oensureSy  waa  nevertheless  an  act  of  true  policy  which  the  gravity  of 
circumstances  demanded. 

D.  Isabel,  virtuous  and  prudent,  appears  to  have  comprehended  the 
state  of  affairs.  As  soon  as  she  retired  to  Alemquer,  she  summoned 
around  her  all  the  devout  ladies  of  the  town,  and  gave  themselves  up 
to  their  accustomed  assiduous  exercises  of  piety,  firmly  rejecting,  it  is 
said,  the  offer  which  the  Alcaides  and  dwellers  of  her  numerous  towns 
and  castles  made  her  of  compelling  the  King,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
restore  her  property. 

Meanwhile  the  Infante  pursued  his  rebellious  course.  Under 
pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  reUcs  of  Saint  Vincent,  which  are 
venerated  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lisbon,  he  gathered  together  his  men 
and  marched  rapidly  to  that  dty.  In  a  military  sense,  this  was  a  well- 
planned  act  and  of  great  daring,  because,  once  master  of  it,  the  Infante 
woold  hold  the  best  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  its  squadrons  and  the 
wealth  and  forces  of  the  greatest  city.  Fortunately,  his  troops  were 
insufficient  for  the  undertaking.  Diniz,  who  was  in  Santarem,  at  once 
came  upon  Alfonso  with  superior  forces,  and  sent  word  to  him  that  he, 
as  a  son,  should  come  and  join  him,  and  dismiss  all  the  malefactors 
that  were  with  him.  The  Infante  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  reason ;  but, 
seeing  that  he  could  not  enter  the  city  nor  await  the  King  in  open 
battle-field,  went  on  to  Ointra  and  took  his  position  in  the  ruggedness 
of  the  serra. 

When  the  monarch  reached  Lumiar,  he  delayed  his  journey  a  few 
hours  in  order  to  give  his  son  time  to  reconsider  his  conduct,  but  he 
soon  after  learnt  of  his  martial  journey  to  Cintra.  Indignant  and 
offended  at  this  proceeding,  the  King  marched  to  Cintra  in  war  guise, 
with  unfurled  bannecs.  On  approaching,  he  sighted  the  Infante 
holding  a  good  position  and  in  the  attitude  of  resisting  the  royal  flag. 
It  was  the  sign  of  open  and  manifest  rebellion. 

But  D.  Diniz  was  a  parent,  and  would  not  resolve  to  attack  the 
hosts  of  his  son.  After  some  length  of  time  the  Infante  quitted  the 
serra,  and  taking  a  concealed  path,  came  to  Lumiar.  D.  Diniz,  covering 
Lisbon,  proceeded  to  Bemfica  for  observation.  The  Infante,  for  a 
greater  offence,  approached  the  royal  army  and  took  up  his  quarters 
opposite,  at  the  distance  of  a  short  league. 

The  King  lost  all  patience,  and  sent  word  to  his  son  that  he  should 
personally  proceed  to  arrest  all  the  criminals  who  surrounded  him,  and 
punish  them  in  his  presence.    But  Alfonso,  either  from  some  vestige  of 
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respect,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  fearing  the  superior  forces  of  his  faUier^ 
hastily  retired  in  the  direction  of  Coimbra. 

The  King  had  the  consideration  not  to  follow  him  and  fight.  He 
limited  himself  to  publishing  a  decree  declaring  him  disloyal  and  a 
traitor,  as  well  as  aU  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  commanded  the 
towns  not  to  receive  him  nor  afford  him  any  aid  under  pain  of  being 
likewise  considered  criminals  and  traitors. 

This  was  a  political  and  military  error.  The  Infante  had  barely 
on  his  side  the  knights  and  soldiers  of  his  army  which  was  far  smaller 
than  that  of  the  King,  and  would  most  certainly  have  been  defeated  if 
the  monarch  had  summoned  to  arms  the  population  of  Lisbon,  which 
had  always  remained  faithful.  By  allowing  Alfonso  to  depart  free  with 
his  troops  after  affironting  the  royal  flag,  he  afforded  a  pretext  for  the 
propagation  of  sedition  throughout  the  kingdom,  enabling  it  to  tako 
easy  possession  of  a  part  and  of  committing  the  greatest  excesses. 

As  the  Infante  endeavoured  to  increase  the  number  of  his  paHisans, 
raising  up  people  and  disquieting  spirits,  Diniz  resolved  to  send  pers(Xis 
of  note  to  the  different  districts  to  quell  the  working  of  Alfonso,  quiet 
the  people,  and  preserve  them  in  obedience.  He  sent  to  the  province 
of  Alemtejo  the  Bishop  of  Evora,  D.  Giraldo,  who  commenced  to 
exercise  with  active  intelligence  and  powerful  influence  his  mission 
of  pacification. 

Of  all  prelates  of  the  kingdom  and  royal  ministers,  D.  Giraldo 
was  the  most  disliked  by  the  house  of  Alfonso.  It  was  he  who  had 
solemnly  published  the  buUs  sent  by  the  Curia  against  the  rebels  and 
the  manifestoes  of  the  King,  besides  which,  he  was  one  of  the  most  lojal 
and  valued  servants  of  D.  Diniz. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  arrived  to  the  seditious  court  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne  that  the  Bishop  was  visiting  Alemtejo  than  from  Coimbra 
departed  Alfonso  Kovaes  and  Nuno  Martins  Barreto,  gentlemen  of  the 
court  of  Alfonso,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  foot-soldiers  and 
horsemen,  and  under  the  greatest  secrecy  of  their  intentions  proceeded 
to  that  district,  seeking  the  prelate.  On  learning  that  he  was  in 
Estremoz,  they  suddenly  entered  the  town  by  surprise  on  March  5, 
1321.  They  tumultuously  invaded  the  house  where  he  resided,  and, 
without  respecting  his  age,  lofty  merits,  and  high  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical dignity,  they  insulted  him,  and  then  barbarously  murdered  him. 
After  committing  other  crimes  in  the  towns  and  places  throu^ 
which  they  passed,  these  noblemen  and  sacrilegious  assassins  retired 
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to  thB  house  of  D.  Alfonso,  where  they  were  feasted,  and  their  deed 
applauded. 

The  treacherous  homicide  of  the  Bishop  D.  Giraldo  caused  great 
i^janHfl]  in  the  kingdom,  and  profound  grief  at  the  court  and  in  the 
diocese.  The  inhabitants  of  Estremoz  accompanied  the  body  of  the 
prelate  to  Evora,  where  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  the  people,  stricken 
with  sorrow  and  deeply  sympathetic,  came  out  to  receive  it,  and  laid 
the  remains  of  their  late  venerated  prelate  on  the  right  side  of  the 
principal  chapel  of  the  cathedral. 

The  assassination  of  his  minister  and  faithful  counsellor  caused  a 
deep  sensation  in  the  heart  of  D.  Diniz,  while  repeated  sorrows  during 
these  later  years  were  crushing  his  sensitive  soul.  To  the  disobedience 
of  the  legitimate  heir  was  added  the  death  of  his  dearly  loved  daughter, 
D.  Maria,  a  professed  nun  in  Odivellas,  the  tradition  of  whose  virtues 
was  preserved  for  many  ages  in  the  monastery.  Such  frequent  and 
profound  strokes  commenced  to  break  up  the  health  of  the  aged  monarch 
and  to  Increase  his  maladies. 

Probably  it  was  due  to  the  valetudinarian  state  of  the  King  generally 
that  the  party  of  the  Infante  increased.  At  first  it  was  only  composed 
of  audacious  malcontents,  a  portion  of  the  nobility  who  were  most 
turbulent,  and  some  fugitives  from  justice.  Later  on  were  added  the 
young  nobiUty,  restless  and  ambitious,  and  at  last  all  the  people  easily 
joined  the  party.  Alfonso  was  the  future  king,  while  Diniz  represented 
the  past,  and  a  present  which  was  soon  to  end.  Selfishness,  interest, 
and  covetousness  were  quitting  the  old  man,  who  was  fast  declining 
and  could  give  but  Uttle,  while  they  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  youth 
who  was  about  to  step  on  the  throne  and  was  full  of  promise.  Hence  all 
attempts  at  conciliation  were  useless.  At  the  request  of  D.  Diniz,  and 
to  oppose  the  poHcy  of  Oastille,  the  King  of  Aragon  about  this  time  sent 
to  Portugal  D.  Sancho,  a  half-brother  of  his,  and  of  D.  Isabel,  charged 
with  the  mission  of  inducing  peace  and  harmony  between  the  Infante 
and  the  King.  D.  Alfonso,  however,  resisted  the  counsels  and  pleadings 
of  the  uncle,  who  had  to  return  without  effecting  any  results. 

The  Infante  resided  in  Coimbra,  but  not  inside  the  city,  which 
remained  loyal  to  the  King,  as  all  cities  throughout  the  kingdom,  but 
in  the  palaces  in  the  suburbs,  close  to  Saint  LourenQO.  His  brother,  the 
Count  D.  Pedro— the  only  of  the  natural  sons  of  D.  Diniz  who  foUowed 
the  party  of  the  Infante,  and  for  that  reason  was  exiled  from  Portugal, 
but  who  had  come  from  CastiUe  to  join  his  brother — advised  him  to 
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continue  taking  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  and  estaUish 
his  government,  commencing  by  Coimbra,  as  being  close  at  hand. 

Gathering  together  his  forces,  he,  on  December  31,  1321,  speedfly 
and  without  meeting  any  resistance  from  the  dwellers,  who  possiblj  by 
some  secret  understanding  relaxed  the  vigilance  of  the  doors  and  rampart 
walls.  On  that  same  day  the  Infanta  D.  Beatriz  took  up  her  resid^ioe 
in  the  palace  of  the  city  with  her  infant  son,  D.  Pedro,  who  was  destined 
to  avenge  his  grandfather  for  the  affix>nts  which  his  father  was  now 
offering.  The  wife  of  Alfonso  was  returning  from  Alcanizes  in  CastiQe, 
where  her  husband,  on  retiring  from  Lisbon  months  before,  had  taken 
her,  alleging  that  only  outside  the  kingdom  did  he  judge  his  family  to 
be  secure. 

On  the  following  day,  Januaiy  1,  1322,  having  assured  the  posses- 
sion of  Coimbra,  the  Infante  departed  for  Monte  Mor  o  Yelho,  and  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  took  possession  of  the  castle,  and  three  days  lator 
that  of  Gaya.  Both  these  fortresses  were  important  ones,  which  the 
King  had  entrusted  to  the  care  and  command  of  the  fidalgo  Gon^ 
Fires  Eibeiro,  who  had  ceased  to  garrison  them  with  soldiers.  Siich  a 
neglect,  in  those  times  of  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Alcaide  appears  to  be 
a  manifest  treachery,  and  on  the  part  of  tJie  Government  an  inexcusable 
neglect.  From  Gaya,  D.  Alfonso  returned  to  the  town  of  Feira,  whose 
castle  was  delivered  up  through  the  open  treachery  of  its  noble  owner, 
Gk)n9alo  Bodrigues  de  Magada. 

The  Count  D.  Pedro  now  joined  the  Infante  with  a  great  number 
of  people,  and  marched  to  Oporto,  which  at  the  time  was  not  enoom- 
passed  by  walls,  and  as  its  sole  defence  possessed  a  small  castle  or  tower 
close  to  the  cathedral.  It  was  useless  to  resist  in  presence  of  such 
numerous  rebel  troops,  and  both  the  city  and  castle  were  surrendered, 
and  the  Infante  took  possession  of  Oporto.  Having  already  taken  posses- 
sion of  Coimbra,  Monte  Mor  o  Yelho,  Gaya,  and  Feira,  he  considered 
himself  master  of  the  districts  of  Beira  and  Entre  Douro  and  Minho. 
He  forced  the  people  to  take  up  arms  and  organised  an  army,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Martin  Annes  de  Briteiros,  a  noble  of  great  influence  in 
the  north  of  the  kingdom,  he  proceeded  to  GuimarSes,  a  place  which 
the  nobleman  considered  easy  to  take,  owing  to  family  influences  over 

the  people. 

In  those  days  the  Alcaide  of  the  town  and  chief  officer  of  the 
district  was  a  valiant,  loyal  knight,  called  Mem  Bodrigues  de  Tas- 
concellos,  he  who  had  disbanded  and  defeated  the  rebel  bands  of  the 
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Infante  at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection.  This  noble  Alcaide 
doeed  the  gates  of  the  stronghold  and  positively  refused  to  deliver 
up  the  place,  and  as  the  Infante  pitched  his  camp,  Mem  Eodrigues 
prepared  for  the  defence. 

The  defence  was  carried  on  brilliantlj,  and  at  the  first  attack,  says 
the  chronicler  of  Alcoba^a,  aided  by  the  people  and  nobility  of  the  town^ 
he  was  able  to  defeat  the  presumption  of  the  Infante  and  of  his  party. 
The  siege  lasted  three  days,  the  Infante  persistently  attacking  the 
ramparts.  Promises,  threats,  assaults — all  were  useless  against  the 
courage  of  the  besieged.  This  act  drew  great  praises  from  all  as  a 
feat  of  loyalty  and  bravery,  and  D.  Diniz  rewarded  Mem  Kodrigues 
and  the  people  of  GuimarSes  by  granting  them  various  honours  and 
privileges. 

In  the  midst  of  this  determined  resistance  D.  Alfonso  received  news 
that  the  King,  his  father,  with  a  large  army,  had  advanced  upon  Coimbra 
with  the  intention  of  conquering  it.  The  Infante  precipitously  raised 
the  siege  and  rushed  to  protect  the  city  where  he  had  unfurled  his  flag, 
and  where  he  had  left  his  wife  and  child. 

D.  Diniz  reached  the  walls  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  oonmiencement  of  March,  accompanied  by  the  forces  of  the  districts 
of  the  south,  Estremadura,  Alemtejo,  and  Algarve,  and  by  the  Knights 
of  the  Military  Orders  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him. 

On  crossing  the  Mondego,  he  found  the  city  gates  closed  upon  him, 
and  its  powerful  garrison  ready  to  defend  it.  D.  Diniz  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  palace  of  Saint  Louren^o,  and  as  Coimbra  would  not 
surrender  to  his  intimations,  he  commenced,  in  order  to  punish  the 
rebellion,  to  destroy  the  picturesque  suburb,  and  cut  down  its  fertile 
and  well-laid -out  fields,  razing  to  the  ground  the  houses,  cutting  down 
the  orchards,  rooting  up  the  vineyards,  and  destro3ring  the  sprouting 
crops.  Meanwhile  they  attacked  the  city,  but  with  no  result :  the  garrison 
was  a  brave,  warlike  one,  large  in  number  and  obstinate  in  rebellion, 
while  against  the  weapons  of  that  epoch  the  waUs  were  considered 
impregnable.  Civil  war  had  reached  its  height.  All  properties 
were  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  the  sons  of  the  same  soil  killed  one 
another. 

When  the  Infante  with  the  Count  D.  Pedro  and  army,  under 
forced  marches,  approached  Coimbra,  they  perceived  that  the  King  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  of  Saint  Louren9o,  which  stood  on 
the  road  to  the  city,  and  therefore  they  made  a  detour,  and  went  to 
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take  up  their  quarters  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Paulo,  which  stood  aboat 
a  league  farther  up. 

The  Queen  D.  Isabel  was  also  arriving  about  the  same  time.  She 
had  been  apprised  of  the  war  which  was  raging,  and  quitting  her  retreat 
in  Alemquer,  had  come  with  the  intention  of  re-establishing  peace 
between  father  and  son.  She  had  pondered  upon  every  possible  means 
at  her  command  to  plead  ere  they  engaged  in  a  combat,  which  the 
presence  of  the  armies  rendered  imminent,  and  make  peace. 

When  the  troops  from  the  north  arrived,  there  was  a  suspenaon 
of  hostilities  between  the  armies  for  three  days  before  commencing  the 
actual  battle,  in  order  to  mutually  prepare  themselves  the  better  to 
attack  each  other.  The  Queen  took  advantage  of  this  truce,  and  assisted 
by  the  Count  D.  Pedro,  who  desired  to  be  reconciled  with  his  father 
in  order  to  be  reinstated  in  the  honours  and  properties  he  possessed, 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  holy  mission  he  had  taken  upon  himself. 
And  in  truth  he  succeeded  that  both  contending  parties  should  appoint 
delegates  to  treat  upon  some  accord. 

With  the  object  of  more  freely  combining,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Infante  should  retire  to  the  city  where  his  wife  resided,  and  the 
King  with  his  army  to  quit  the  suburb,  and  proceed  to  encamp  in 
S.  Martinho  do  Bispo,  on  this  side  of  the  Mondego. 

The  mediators,  presided  by  the  Queen  and  Cotrnt  de  Baroellos, 
however,  delayed  the  treaty,  and  during  the  space  of  four  days  could 
not  come  to  terms.  D.  Diniz,  offended  at  this,  and  impatient,  raised 
the  camp,  and  marched  to  Coimbra,  fully  resolved  to  attack  the  dty. 
There  was  but  one  road  left  to  him,  either  to  cross  the  cmrentj  which 
probably  was  swollen,  or  the  narrow  path  of  the  bridge. 

It  was  Saturday,  20th  March.  Within  the  city  there  were  heard 
from  afar,  and  beyond  the  river,  the  sound  of  the  royal  trumpets,  and 
they  sighted  the  soldiers  and  knights  of  D.  Diniz  advancing  towards 
the  convent  of  Saint  Francis,  situated  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  bridge, 
opposite  Coimbra.  Suddenly  all  rose  up  in  arms  and  rushed  to  the  walls, 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  best  warriors  proceeded  to  take  their  stand  at 
the  bridge  and  defend  the  passage.  The  King's  knights,  with  terrible 
impetus,  proceeded  to  attack  them,  and  a  fearful  encounter  ensued, 
marked  by  brilliant  feats  of  arms,  but  deplorable  in  its  consequences. 
Gon^j-alo  Pires  Eibeiro,  a  royalist  nobleman,  had  the  boldness  to  break 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Infante,  reached  the  gate,  and  endeavoured  to 
-enter.  The  gate  was  defended  by  two  brothers,  who  net  only  repulsed  the 
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aggressor,  but  forced  him  to  retreat,  until  they  cast  him  into  the  river. 
With  these  and  similar  feats  the  combat  was  prolonged  for  a  long  time, 
and  was  only  terminated  when  the  King,  retiring  to  the  monastery, 
gave  the  signal  to  withdraw. 

The  besieged  remained  victors,  but  so  badly  punished  that  they  did 
not  wish  for  a  second  combat ;  moreover,  the  Queen,  the  Infanta  her 
daughter-in-law,  the  prelates,  and  some  of  the  principal  nobles,  who, 
from  the  heights  of  the  watch-towers  and  i^ampart  walls,  and  from  the 
latticed  windows  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Francis,  had  witnessed  the 
encounter  and  beheld  the  disastrous  results,  had  urged  Diniz  and 
Alfonso  to  conclude  the  peace  treaty. 

In  order  more  easily  to  come  to  an  understanding,  and  avoid  the 
eventuality  of  a  fresh  encounter  which  the  proximity  of  the  two  armies 
rendered  probable,  it  was  arranged  that  the  King  should  proceed  to 
Leiria  and  the  Infante  to  Pombal,  and  thus  be  separated  by  some  leagues 
from  the  scene  of  contention.  As  the  conditions  of  peace  had  been 
really  discussed,  and  there  only  remained  the  stipulations  to  be  made, 
both  chiefs  dismissed  their  respective  troops  and  remained  with  only 
their  ministers,  officers  of  the  court,  and  personal  guards. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
D.  Alfonso  pledged  obedience  to  the  King,  and  D.  Diniz  accorded  his 
pardon,  bestowing  on  his  son  the  seigniorities  of  Coimbra,  Monte- 
Mor  o  Yelho,  Gaya,  Feira,  and  Oporto ;  the  Infante  on  oath  pledging 
to  support  and  defend  them  loyally  under  orders  of  the  monarch,  its 
rents  being  increased  by  money  and  goods.  D.  Alfonso  bound  himself 
to  dismiss  all  malefactors  which  he  had  gathered  together,  and  deliver 
them  up  into  the  hands  of  justice.  The  King  pardoned  D.  Pedro,  and 
reinstated  him  in  his  former  honours  and  property. 

This  treaty  was  solemnly  sworn  to  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martinho, 
in  Pombal,  by  the  Infante  and  his  royal  mother,  the  Queen  D.  Isabel ; 
and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Simon,  in  Leiria,  by  D.  Diniz  and  his 
natural  sons,  together  with  a  great  number  of  prelates,  Masters  of  the 
Military  Orders,  ricos-hamens,  and  knights. 

The  whole  kingdom  rejoiced  at  this  so  much  desired  peacemaking, 
and  the  heir  to  the  crown,  accompanied  by  D.  Isabel,  proceeded  to 
Leiria  to  kiss  the  King's  hand  and  personally  reconcile  himself.  In 
this  town  both  courts  and  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  met  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy. 

The  aged  King  was  deeply  and  powerfully  moved  when  he  saw  at 
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his  side  the  two  rebel  sons  from  whom  he  had  been  sepejated  for 
years.  He  then  departed  in  apparently  good  health  for  lisbon, 
accompanied  by  the  Queen  and  the  Infante ;  but  he  had  barely  readied 
the  city  than  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  believing  his  last  hour 
had  come,  made  a  fresh  will.  But  it  was  destined  that  his  Kfe  should 
be  prolonged,  and  that  his  last  days  be  further  embittered  with  sorrows 
ere  he  should  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  tomb. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  Coimt  of 
Barcellos,  alluded  to  in  the  convention  between  D.  Diniz  and  D.  Alfonsa 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  the  King,  by  a  wealthy  lady  of  the  name  of 
Frees,  and  he  was  much  esteemed  by  the  monarch,  who  gave  him  the 
County  of  Barcellos,  the  only  one  then  existing  in  PortugaL  Never- 
theless, when  the  first  discords  arose  between  the  Infante  and  the  King, 
and  he  followed  the  party  of  the  Infante,  ib  was  not,  it  appears,  to  aid 
him  in  his  rebellion^^against  the  monarch,  but  in  order,  as  a  natoral 
son,  to  show  deference  to  his  legitimate  brother;  while  his  ulterior 
proceeding  induces  us  to  believe  that  his  intentions  were  veritably  loyal 
ones.  His  brothers,  likewise  illegitimate,  D.  Alfonso  Sanches  and 
D.  Joao  Alfonso,  indignant  at  this  kind  of  desertion  of  the  common  cause, 
depicted  his  conduct  in  the  blackest  colours,  and  represented  that  he 
was  a  rebel  and  instigator  of  the  Prince,  and  induced  the  King  to  exile 
him  from  Portugal  and  sequestrate  his  properties.  D.  Pedro  proceeded 
to  Castille,  from  whence  he  returned  in  1314  to  enlist  in  the  army  of 
D.  AJf onso.  Although  irritated  at  the  unjust  sentence  passed  on  him, 
D.  Pedro  always  manifested  himself  a  peacemaker,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  became  a  powerful  agent  in  aiding  D.  Isabel  when  she 
endeavoured,  in  Coimbra,  to  reconcile  her  husband  to  his  son. 

If  history  records  the  name  of  D.  Pedro,  and  lifts  him  from  the 
abyss  of  f  orgetf  ulness  in  which  are  engulphed  the  rest  of  the  iQegitimate 
sons  of  D.  Diniz,  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  political  part  he  played, 
but  for  his  literary  genius.  like  his  father,  he  was  an  accomplished 
man,  and  was  gifted  with  a  similar  genius  for  poetry,  since  a  bo<dc  of 
Trovasy  or  ballads,  are  attributed  to  him.  For  a  length  of  time  the 
work  known  as  the  NdbitiariOy  or  Lifvro  das  Linhagens,  was  also  attn- 
buted  to  him,  and  is  still  known  by  his  name.  Eebello  da  Silva, 
speaking  of  a  tradition  he  found  in  the  book,  and  which  served  him  as 
the  plot  for  one  of  his  romances,  thus  characterises  the  work:  "1^ 
drama  is  the  historical  novel,  and  such  as  desire  the  honour  » 
natriots  should  greatly  study  these  legends  of  the  Nobiliario^  and  peruse 
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them  in  the  spirit  of  past  epochs.  Those  portraits,  nearly  blotted  out, 
are  still  animated  by  gleams  of  soul  and  life,  and  the  beliefs  of  the 
primitiTe  ages.  They  are  pieces  of  the  great  mirror  on  which  they  were 
reflected,  and  it  is  necessary  to  frame  them  in  modem  mouldings  to  be 
able  to  see  them  with  all  their  beauties  and  defects." 

Such  a  work,  written  at  the  dawn  of  literature,  is  a  precious  book, 
because  it  unites  all  the  ingenious  qualities  of  the  rude  epochs,  and  the 
individual  who  wrote  it  may  be  said  truly  to  unite  in  himself  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  the  belief,  the  thoughts,  and  the  feelings  of  his 
time. 

Notwithstanding  the  sacred  oaths  pledged  at  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty  between  the  King  and  his  son,  fresh  discords  arose  in  1323. 
A  pretext  for  these  disorders  was  again  afforded  by  Alfonso  Sanches. 
When  harmony  was  re-established  between  the  King  and  Prince, 
D.  Alfonso  Sanches  asked  to  retire  to  Castille,  where  he  held  possessions; 
but  after  a  time  Alfonso  Sanches  returned  to  Portugal,  and  besought 
the  King  leave  to  reside  on  Portuguese  territory.  The  King  granted 
his  wish.  This  permission,  however,  awakened  anew  the  suspicions  of 
the  Infante,  which  induced  fresh  demands.  He  besought  a  further 
grant  of  money,  under  the  plea  that  his  rental  was  insufficient  for 
TOftintAining  his  houso  and  rank.  The  King  summoned  the  Cortes,  and 
laid  before  them  the  demand  of  the  Infante.  The  Cortes  unanimously 
refused  to  grant  any  such  demand.  D.  Alfonso,  full  of  indignation, 
proceeded  to  Santarem,and  heeding  evil  counsels  and  perfidious,  sugges- 
tions, raised  once  more  the  standard  of  revolt.  Quitting  Santarem  with 
an  army  hastily  gathered  together,  D.  Alfonso  marched  to  Lisbon,  with 
the  former  daring  intention  of  becoming  the  master  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

D.  Diniz,  on  learning  this  news,  at  once  sallied  out  with  his  troops 
to  arrest  his  progress.  Marching  on  to  an  inevitable  battle,  yet  he  sent 
him  a  mediator  in  Al varo  Martins  de  Azevedo,  a  loyal  knight,  and  daring 
in  word  and  deed,  but  meeting  him  in  Lumiar,  was  so  badly  received 
that  he  comprehended  that  the  Prince  had  come  fully  determined  to  fight. 

Meanwhile  the  hosts  of  the  Infante  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
Lisbon,  with  floating  banners  and  blowing  trumpets  in  sign  of  war. 
Half-way  to  the  city,  on  the  fields  called  Alvalade — comprehending 
the  space  known  in  our  days  by  Campo  Grande,  Campo  Pequeno, 
and  its  intermediate  space — they  encountered  the  King^s  troops  ranged 
in  battle  array  to  prevent  his  passage. 
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On  beholding  the  royal  standard  and  the  noble  figure  of  his  father 
surrounded  by  faithful  knights,  the  stony  heart  of  Alfonso  was  not 
softened,  but  ordered  his  army  to  stand  forward,  and  with  znardal 
daring,  assumed  the  position  prescribed  by  the  ordinances  of  the  time  to 
oppose  the  attack. 

Both  armies  sounded  the  war-cries  and  blew  the  trumpets,  and  vith 
barbarous  bravery  the  signal  was  given,  and  a  shower  of  arrows  and 
darts  obscured  the  air,  wounding  and  slaying  the  opposing  vanguards. 
Meantime  the  cavalry,  with  lances  at  rest  and  swords  raised  aloft, 
awaited  the  order  to  commence  the  battle.  Parents  and  sons,  brothers 
and  friends  on  either  side  prepared  to  commence  the  slaughter,  and  per- 
chance claim  as  its  victim  the  aged  form  of  the  monarch  or  that  of  the 
rebel  son. 

But  to  Lisbon  had  come  the  Angel  of  Peace,   whom  God  had 

entrusted  with   the   beneficent   mission   of   dispelling  by  her  sweet 

influence  the  tempestuous  clouds  which  had  so  heavily  gathered  and 

weighed     over    the    last    years    of   the    reign    of    D.    Diniz.    The 

Queen  D.  Isabel  learnt  in  Lisbon  and  in  the  palace  of  the  castle  that 

the  armies  of  her  husband  and  son  were  ranged  in  line  of  battle  against 

one  another.    She  comprehended  at  a  glance  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 

proceeded  to  act  accordingly.      Mounting  a  mule,  she  hastened  in  the 

direction  of  the  Campo  de  AlvaJade,  where  the  hideous  clangour  of 

arms  and  trumpets  announced  the  sinister  deeds  which  were  about  to 

take  place.      Suddenly  that  noble  form  of  the  grief -stricken  wife  and 

mother  was  seen  calmly  traversing  the  ranks  of  warriors,  encircled  with 

the  aureole  of  chastity  and  goodness.     On  beholding  their  Queen  thus 

moxmted  and  almost  alone,  the  soldiers  stopped  their  war-cries  and 

lowered  their  weapons,  and   the  knights  put  down  their  standards, 

and  one  and  all  knelt  down  reverently.     D.  Isabel  had  come  to  chedc 

the  disaster  of  this  terrible  war.     Through  the  host  of  royal  soldieR 

she  passed  on  to  the  ranks  of  her  son's  army  :  on  every  side  she  was 

received  with  similar  reverence ;  they  beheld   in  her  the  Angel  of 

Concord,  and  acknowledged  the  wickedness  of  this  sacrilegious  war. 

Further  on  she  proceeded  until  she  confronted  her  son,  and  in  the 

eloquent  words    which    God    put  in   her    inspired    lips,  this   noUe 

Aragonese  woman  pleaded  with  tears  that  he  should  not  again  rebel 

against  his  father  and  King,  nor  desolate  anew  the  country  over  whicii 

he  was  to  reign,  and  laid  before  him  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and 

especially  not  to  perjure  his  soul  by  forgetting  so  soon  the  solemn 
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promiises  made  in  the  presence  of   God,  promises  which    she    had 
pledj^  herself  as  surety. 

The  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  who  had  come  with  the  same  intention  of 
making  peace,  now  joined  his  pleading  to  hers. 

The  Pnnce  3delded  to  the  pleadings  of  his  royal  mother,  whose 
words  had  greatly  impressed  him  and  the  knights  aroimd  him,  and 
quitting  his  army,  proceeded,  accompanied  by  only  six  knights,  to  the 
King's  tent,  and  respectfully  kissed  his  hand  and  besought  his  pardon 
for  his  disobedience. 

What  could  D.  Diniz  do  else  but  forgive  him  and  open  his  arms 
to  receive  his  prodigal  son  ?  He,  however,  bade  him  retire  to  Santarem. 

The  Sovereign  and  his  Queen  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  the  people 
received  them  with  every  demonstration  of  joyous  welcome.  On  the 
spot  where  the  combat  was  to  take  place,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Campo  Pequeno,  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of  Arcodo  Cego,  is  seen 
a  kind  of  niche  or  portico  raised  from  the  ground.  On  the  stone  may 
be  read  an  inscription  in  Roman  letters,  which  says  as  follows: 
"  Saint  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Portugal,  ordered  this  stone  to  be  placed 
here  in  memory  of  the  peacemaking  effected  by  her  between  the  King, 
her  husband  D.  Diniz,  and  her  son  D.  Alfonso  lY.,  at  the  moment 
when  a  battle  was  about  to  be  fought  between  them  in  the  era  1323." 

Three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  affair  of  Alvalade,  when  the 
King,  in  the  month  of  February,  1324,  departed  for  Santarem,  where 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  about  this  time  of  the  year,  to  enjoy 
more  freely  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and  watch  the  splendid  agri- 
cultural labours  of  Kiba  Tejo,  which  in  a  great  measure  were  due 
to  him. 

On  approaching  the  boundaries  of  the  district  he  learnt  that 
Alfonso,  who  had  for  some  time  resided  in  the  Palace  of  Alca^ova, 
would  prevent  his  entrance  into  the  town.  The  King  hastened  his 
march,  and  rapidly  gained  the  town  before  the  army  of  the  Infante  had 
time  to  come  forth,  and  he  proceeded  to  take  up  his  residence  and  that 
of  his  retinue  in  the  house  of  some  of  the  fidalgos,  in  order  not 
to  disturb  his  son  in  the  royal  palace. 

The  cause  of  this  new  disturbance,  it  appears,  was  due  to  the  King 
D.  Diniz  being  accompanied  by  his  son  Alfonso  Sanches,  which  greatly 
irritated  the  Prince-heir,  and  led  him  to  suspect  that  there  was  some 
further  intention  in  his  coming.  As  usual,  those  who  surrounded  the 
Infante  exaggerated  the  aims  of  the  King,  and  induced  him  to  again 
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rise  in  open  rebellion.  Some  encounters  took  place  between  the 
soldiers  of  both  armies,  leaving  many  wounded  and  slain,  especially 
among  the  troops  of  the  Infante,  who  were  compelled  to  retiwti 
leaving  many  prisoners.  The  combat,  however,  was  only  terminated 
when  D.  Diniz  and  D.  Alfonso  appeared  armed,  and,  almost  by  foroe, 
quelled  the  revolt.  The  King  at  once  summoned  his  troops  throughoat 
the  kingdom,  resolved  upon  punishing  his  son  and  the  partisans  who 
followed  him. 

All  things  presaged  a  fresh  rupture,  which  would  have  taken  place 
had  not  some  of  the  prudent  fidalgos,  headed  by  Count  D.  Pedro,  met 
on  that  same  day  to  arrange  about  a  pacification,  and  advising  AlfoDeo 
Sanches  to  resign  his  appointment  of  Mordo7no-mor,  and  depart  for  his 
town  of  Albuquerque,  in  Oastille. 

The  monarch,  however,  justly  irritated,  was  disinclined  to  listen 
to  any  further  treaties  of  reconciliation.  Nevertheless,  the  two  sons, 
Alfonso  Sanches  and  the  Count  D.  Pedro,  were  dismissed. 

Arbitrators  were  nominated,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  the  Infante 
a  larger  rental.  The  revenues  and  crown  properties  of  Alfonso  Sancfaee 
should  be  withdrawn  from  him,  as  well  as  his  post,  and  that  of  diief 
officer  of  Entre  Douro  and  Minho  from  Mem  Eodrigues  de  YaBooncellcs, 
the  heroic  defender  of  GuimarSes.  As  securities  of  this  tareaty,  castles 
on  both  sides  were  to  be  exchanged  in  pledge,  and  arbitrating  judges 
were  appointed,  mutually  subject  to  certain  fines.  All  these  were 
humiliating  conditions  imposed  by  a  vassal  to  his  King.  The  odioos 
character  of  the  Infante,  and  of  his  covetous  nobles  who  followed  him, 
was  manifested  in  eveiy  light. 

The  King  at  first  resisted  the  exigencies  of  his  son,  but  at  length 
yielded  to  the  representations  of  Alfonso  Sanches  and  Mem  Bodrigaes, 
who  felt  that  their  sacrifice  was  indispensable  for  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  perceived  that  the  health  of  the  King  was  in  a  veay 
precarious  state,  and  that  they  must  needs  quit  the  Court  to  he 
sheltered  from  the  vindictiveness  of  the  Infante,  ere  he  should  assume 
the  sceptre,  their  fears  being  fuUy  justified  in  a  dismal  manner  by 
Alfonso  IV.  in  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  25th  Febroaiy, 
1324,  Alfonso  Sanches  withdrew  to  Albuquerque,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Costille,  in  whose  military  service  he  entered  later  on,  while  Mem 
Bodrigues  retired  to  his  castellated  residence  of  Penagate. 

After  a  few  days,  the  Infante,  with  a  numerous  retinae,  departed 
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for  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  leaving  the  King  in  Santarem. 
Prudence  should  have  oounseUed  Diniz  to  proceed  to  Santarem  with  a 
good  army,  and  not  with  a  mere  handful  of  men.  The  humiliating 
capitulation  he  signed  can  only  be  explained  by  the  coercion  in  which 
his  people  found  themselves  in  view  of  the  equal  or  superior  force  of 
the  Infante^  and  surrounded  by  the  adverse  population  of  Santarem. 

The  world-wide  reputation  enjoyed  by  D.  Diniz  throughout 
Christendom  as  an  excellent  ruler  rendered  these  continual  pertur- 
bations a  source  of  great  scandal,  and  fired  with  indignation  all  the 
European  Courts.  The  Pope  felt  it  his  duty  to  send  a  legate  to 
Portugal  to  quiet  the  spirits  and  bring  the  Infante  to  submission.  He 
entrusted  this  mission  to  D.  Berenguer  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  and 
Archbishop  of  Santiago.  The  envoy  of  the  Pontiff  arrived  at  Santarem 
on  18th  May,  1324.  The  T'Ting  went  out  to  receive  him  ere  he 
approached  the  boundaries,  and  conducted  him  to  lus  own  residence 
with  all  possible  pomp. 

Notwithstanding  that  peace  was  already  effected,  the  legate 
preached  peace  and  concord  in  presence  of  the  Court  and  all  the  people, 
thus  fulfilling  the  mission  he  had  received  from  the  Holy  See.  A  few 
days  later  he  proceeded  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom  to  seek  the 
Infante,  in  order  to  fulfil  towards  him  this  ministration,  which  he 
effected  in  Oporto,  and  then  retired  to  his  diocese. 

During  the  summer  D.  Diniz  retiuned  to  Lisbon,  but  towards  the 
autumn  he  commenced  to  feel  very  unweU,  and  deeming  that  the  pure 
air  of  Santarem  would  benefit  him,  he  proceeded  in  September  to  that 
spot,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  the  whole  Court ;  but  on  reaching 
Villa  Nova  da  Bainha  he  had  an  access  of  fever  and  weakness,  which 
inspired  grave  fears  that  his  last  hour  had  come.  D.  Isabel,  deeply 
afflicted,  delayed  the  journey,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Infante, 
informing  him  of  the  state  of  the  King. 

D.  Alfonso  was  deeply  moved  on  receiving  the  news,  and  his 
conscience  became  a  prey  to  remorse,  and  he  sped  to  his  d3ring  father's 
bedside,  to  behold  in  him  the  victim  of  his  unnatural  conduct,  since  the 
bitter  trials  he  had  endured  on  his  account  had  bowed  down  in  grief 
that  noble  head. 

D.  Diniz  received  him  as  though  all  resentment  had  passed  away, 
and  in  his  soul  all  other  human  passions  had  become  extinguished  but 
the  holiest  and  purest  paternal  love. 

But  his  last  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and  he  was  able  to  proceed  to 
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Santarem,  and  in  November'to  resume  the  affairs  of  State.    Nevw- 
tbeless,  his  sickness  was  a  mortal  one,  and  he  prepared  all  things 
calmly  and  prudently.     If  the  last  years  of  his  reign  had  been  trouble- 
some and  full  of  bitterness,  it  may  weU  be  said  that  his  last  days  were 
as  happy  as  they  could  possibly  be.     He  saw  at  his  side  his  repentant 
son,  and  bending  over  his  sick-bed  the  lovely  form  of  his  saintly  queen 
and  wife,  while  he  heard  around  the  wails  and  cries  of  the  people  eager 
to  hear  the  last  accounts,  and  beheld  his  antechamber  crowded  with  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy,  who  cast  in  oblivion  the  severities  of  the  soye- 
reign  and  remembered  only  his  lofty  qualities.     It  was  truly  a  national 
mourning,  since  they  felt  it  was  not  only  their  king  whom  they  were 
going  to  lose,  but  the  "  father  of  the  people,''  as  he  was  generally  called 
by  them.     These  manifestations  few  monarchs  attain  to  see,  yet  none 
else  are  more  flattering  and  welcome.     On  the  last  day  of  the  year  he 
made  his  fourth  and  last  will.      On  the  7th  of  January,  1325,  he 
breathed  his  last,  retaining  consciousness  to  the  last.     His  last  words 
were  addressed  to  his  son,  the  Infante,  bidding  him  practise  the  virtues 
of  tolerance,  justice,  and  filial  love  to  his  mother.     He  was  sixty-three 
years  and  three  months  of  age,  and  had  reigned  nearly  forty-five 
years. 

It  remains  to  us  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  Queen,  who  was 
the  affectionate  and  resigned  wife,  and  whom  the  nation  styled  "Saint" 
ere  the  decree  of  canonisation  had  come  from  Bome.  D.  Isabel  surviTed 
her  husband  for  some  years,  but  always  spent  her  widowhood  in  retire- 
ment. D.  Diniz  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  Odivellas,  which  he 
foimded,  his  widow  followed  his  remains,  and  resided  for  some  length 
of  time  in  the  monastery.  On  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Santiago 
de  ComposteUa,  she  kept  the  first  anniversary  of  her  husband's  death 
in  Odivellas,  and  then  retired  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  of 
Coimbra,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  exercises  of  piefy* 
but  always  keeping  a  watchfiil  eye  over  the  thorny  path  of  het  son's 
government.  Soon  after  the  [death  of  her  husband  she  took  the  habit 
of  Saint  Clare,  but  at  the  respectful  pleadings  of  all  the  people  she  did 
not  profess  in  the  Order  nor  separate  herself  for  ever  from  the  world. 

And,  in  truth,  her  saintly  office  of  peacemaking  was  not  yet  ended. 
Fresh  discords  broke  out  between  her  son  the  King  of  Portugal  and 
the  King  of  Castillo.  As  soon  as  she  heard  of  this,  D.  Isabel  took  her 
pilgrim's  staff  and  proceeded  to  Estremoz,  where  her  son  was.  But  tha 
fatigues  of  the  journey  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  worked  their  iatal 
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oonseqaenoes  on  a  delicate  and  exhausted  frame,  and  the  saintly  Queen 
expired  in  Estremoz  on  the  4th  of  July,  1336,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
her  age.     Her  remains  were  transported  to  Santa  Clara  of  Ooimbra. 

The  beneficent  interveiition  of  D.  Isabel  in  all  the  contentions 
which  took  place  in  her  time  ;  the  resignation  she  ever  manifested  to 
the  conjugal  derelictions  of  her  husband,  and  in  bearing  oftentimes 
his  injustice  ;  her  sweet,  modest  piety ;  the  charity  which  she  dispensed 
on  such  a  large  scale,  all  rendered  to  win  the  highest  respect  during 
life,  and  at  her  death  to  be  held  unanimously  in  the  light  of  a  saint. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  When  civil  war  desolated  the  kingdom ; 
when  the  Knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  breathed  nought  but  odiums 
and  revenge,  and  were  swayed  by  the  most  violent  passions;  when 
their  ensigns  waved  at  the  mercy  of  the  burning  breeze  of  the  battle- 
field ;  when  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon  trembled  beneath  the  tread  of  the 
war-horses  clad  with  mail,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  were  gathered 
together  the  affrighted  multitudes  listening  in  horror  to  the  echo  of 
the  war  trumpets ;  when  Portuguese  blood  was  about  to  be  spilt  by 
Portuguese  hands — did  not  the  people  behold  the  sweet,  gentle  form  of 
the  Queen  quickly  speeding  to  traverse  the  battle-field,  and  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  as  though  it  were  the  command  of  an  angel,  their 
weapons  fell  to  the  ground,  and  above  the  fierce  heat  of  wrath 
and  odium  and  vengeance  the  calm  rainbow  cast  its  beams,  announcing 
peace  and  tranquillising  their  spirits.  It  was  only  natural  that  the 
people  should  hail  her  as  a  saint  when  they  beheld  such  miracles 
performed.  And  when  they  saw  her,  charitable,  cheerful,  and  active, 
founding  hospitals  and  churches,  convents  and  asylums,  and  in 
Santarem  wending  her  way  amid  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  tenderly 
nursing  the  crippled  little  ones  and  orphans,  and  further  on  opening 
asylums  of  mercy  which  another  Queen  later  on  was  to  develope  on  a 
grander  scale — ^the  people  understood  that  the  Angel  of  Concord  was 
likewise  the  Angel  of  Consolation.  They  found  in  her  the  guardian 
and  protector  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and,  lifting  up  their 
grateful  suppliant  hands,  commenced  to  call  her  by  the  sweet  title  of 
the  saintly  Queen. 

Then  did  legends  rise  up  around  her  as  naturally  as  the  butterflies 
hover  around  the  flower,  fragrant  as  her  image,  gentle  as  her 
disposition.  Then  did  they  assert  that  gold  had  been  turned  into  roses, 
when  her  royal  husband,  indignant  at  her  open-handed  almsgiving, 
chided  her  and  surprised  her  as  she  one  day  was  carrying  her  apron 
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full  of  gold,  and  on  demanding  to  see  what  she  carried,  the  gold 
suddenly  became  transformed  into  lovely  roses.  Legends  also  tell  ns 
that  when  the  Queen  was  superintending  the  construction  of  a  church 
in  Leiria,  and  had  bestowed  all  she  had  on  the  poor,  that  she  oue 
evening  paid  the  workmen  by  giving  each  a  rose,  and  that  these  roees 
were  turned  into  gold.  In  the  legendary  chronicles  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
of  Portugal  all  is  fragrant  with  flowers ;  the  poetic  instinct  of  the 
people  has  transformed  her  life  into  garlands  of  gold  and  flowers,  which 
fell  from  her  hands  as  she  blessed  with  queenly  grace  the  fond  hearls 
of  her  Portuguese  subjects. 

For  three  centuries  was  the  wife  of  D.  Diniz  venerated  by  the 
Portuguese  before  the  Church  sanctioned  her  admission  among  the  list 
of  her  saints.  At  length,  in  1516,  she  was  beatified  by  Pope  Leo  X. 
at  the  urgent  pleading  of  D.  Manuel,  and,  at  the  request  of  Philip  III^ 
Pope  Urban  YIII.  solemnly  canonised  her  on  25th  May,  1635. 
Churches  were  soon  after  erected  in  many  parts  of  the  Catholic  world 
dedicated  to  her  patronage. 

Providence  had  placed  by  the  side  of  D.  Diniz,  the  just  and 
enlightened  King,  D.  Isabel,  the  chaste,  saintly  Queen,  as  tbou^ 
Portugal  was  not  to  lack  any  splendour,  and  the  Portuguese  crown 
became  invested  with  the  double  aureole  of  illustration  and  virtaa 
By  the  side  of  the  Poet-King  rose  the  angelic  form  of  mystic  poetry. 

These  acts  of  ecdesiastical  commemoration  carried  the  name  of  the 
pious  Queen  and  of  D.  Diniz  throughout  the  Catholic  globe.  Bat  it  was 
their  grand  deeds,  as  we  have  seen,  that  won  the  eternal  gratitude  <^ 
the  Portuguese  and  the  admiration  of  all  who  peruse  their  histocy. 
D.  Diniz  certainly  was  one  of  the  best  rulers  of  Portugal,  and  may 
be  justly  considered  by  all  nations  and  in  every  epoch  as  a  great  and 
•eminent  statesman. 

If  at  times  we  have  seen  him  take  a  double  part  in  his  political 
relations  with  the  monarchy  of  Leon  and  Castillo,  by  being  wanting  to 
his  engagements,  and  aiding  rebels  and  perverse  men  against  govern- 
ments  which  were  accepted  by  the  peoples,  it  was  to  regain  by  similar 
means  the  places  usurped  from  Portugal ;  it  was  to  enlarge  the  coontiy 
and  fix  the  definite  limits  of  our  nationality.  Wishful  of  dominating 
the  Peninsula,  he  was  forced  to  follow  the  policy  which  it  had  adopted. 
Acts  of  treachery  and  preponderance  were  so  frequent  that,  despite 
some  diplomatic  perfidies,  Diniz  was  considered  one  of  the  princes  most 
loyal  and  just  of  the  Peninsula.     For  this  reason  did  the  tw*  great 
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kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castille  appoint  him  arbitrator  in  their 
gravest  events,  and  submitted  to  his  decision. 

Although  the  genius  of  war  did  not  weave  martial  crowns  as  the 
tiiumpher  of  battles,  since  there  were  none  fought  by  Portuguese  arms, 
he  was  always  at  the  head  of  the  national  forces  in  all  the  campaigns, 
and  when  apprised  that  his  most  powerful  allies  had  been  annihilated  and 
others  betrayed  him,  had  the  skilful  daring  of  penetrating  a  distance  of 
forty  leagues  into  the  interior  of  Castille,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
adversary's  weakness,  increased,  as  the  most  successful  warrior,  the 
Portuguese  territory,  by  taking  possession  of  two  important  castles  and 
eleven  towns. 

The  civil  dissensions  which  troubled  the  Government  were  due  to 
the  same  cause,  the  medisBval  feudalism  aided  by  Oastillian  elements. 
Taking  for  their  chieftain,  first  the  brother,  then  the  son  of  Diniz, 
they  combated  royalty  in  the  monarchy,  and,  aided  by  the  people, 
fostered  day  by  day  their  exemptions  and  power.  The  husband  of 
Isabel  was  as  qtdck  and  successful  with  his  brother,  as  he  was  weak  and 
undecided  in  repressing  the  son.  It  was  because,  in  the  first  instance, 
his  spirit  was  unbiassed,  and  he  was  incited  by  the  just  ambition  of  pre- 
serving the  throne ;  in  the  second,  because  he  was  urged  by  paternal 
love  and  respect  for  legitimacy  in  the  succession  of  the  crown.  Never- 
theless, he  triumphed  in  both  junctures,  the  first  by  reducing  the  chief 
of  the  insurrection  to  impotence,  and  the  latter  by  submitting  first, 
and  then  delivering  the  sceptre.  The  grandson  of  Alfonso  III.  con- 
tinued in  his  government  against  the  privileged  classes  the  civilising 
work  which  he  had  combated  in  his  father. 

Yet  the  principal  glory  of  Diniz  did  not  come  from  the  sword.  A 
perfect  King  for  his  time,  and  deeply  conscious  of  the  needs  of  the 
country,  he  notably  increased  the  territoiy  of  Alfonso  Henry;  but 
beyond  this,  he  raised  to  stupendous  heights  the  edifice  of  internal 
organisation,  whose  foundations  had  been  laid  by  Sancho  I. 

His  disloyalties  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  his  rare  moments 
of  repressive  cruelty,  the  errors  he  may  have  fallen  into  as  a  politician, 
and  the  many  he  committed  with  his  ardent  sensual  character — ^all  these 
Diniz  redeemed  by  the  deep  general  reform  which  he  effected  in 
Portuguese  society.  He  developed  more  largely  than  any  of  his 
ancestors  the  population  of  the  country ;  he  elevated  agriculture,  by  all 
the  various  methods  possible,  to  a  state  of  prosperity  which  astonishes 
us  even  at  the  present  day ;  he  created  internal  industry  and  commerce 
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by  promoting  municipal  organisation,  favouring  rural  labours,  and 
frequent  fairs  and  markets,  and  raising  the  spirit  of  the  people ;  he  .secured 
maritime  traffic  by  establishing  vast  associations  of  mutual  assistaDoe 
between  merchants,  and  by  definitely  instituting  our  war  navy,  with 
which  he  defended  from  pirates  the  sea-coasts  and  the  Portugaeae 
merchant  ships,  and  prepared  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
discoveries  which  imparted  to  Portugal  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  a  universal  and  lasting  renown. 

By  erecting  some  fifty  fortresses,  reorganising  the  popular  militia, 
and  reforming  with  praiseworthy  abnegation  the  military  orden,  he 
largely  prepared  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  bequeathed  to 
D.  JoSo  I.  the  means  of  resisting  a  formal  invasion  of  Castille,  and  for 
once  and  all  establishing  with  immortal  glory  the  independence  of  the 
country. 

He  was  a  zealous  administrator  of  finance  and  a  wise  roler,  and 
raised  by  national  resources  the  public  treasury  to  opulence.  He 
had  a  tolerant  spirit,  prudent  and  just  in  the  application  of  the  law, 
and  no  prince  of  his  time  exceeded  him  in  these  rare  qualities.  He 
possessed  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  nation  he  governed, 
and  whatever  reforms  he  believed  necessary  were  carried  out  and 
perfected,  while  creating  others  which  were  adequate  to  the  necessities 
of  the  people,  and  accepted  by  the  public  spirit ;  for  this  reason  the 
institutions  he  initiated  or  developed  did  not  fall  into  disuse  after  his 
death,  but  were  perpetuated.  By  gentle  means,  and  by  protecting  the 
people,  he  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  rigid  adversaries  to  the  un- 
reasonable privileges  of  the  nobility  and  the  Church.  Having  received 
the  civil  power  bending  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Portuguese  clergy, 
and  in  their  turn  fettered  to  the  Boman  tiara,  Diniz  succeeded  in  raising 
it  with  dignity,  and  imparted  life  to  the  national  episcopacy.  Withowt 
severing  Catholic  unity,  without  renewing  the  former  strifes,  he 
overcame  the  Ultramontane  influence  hitherto  omnipotent  in  the 
country,  and  induced  private  ecclesiastical  right  to  prevail — a  con- 
siderable reform,  which  tore  asunder  the  former  humiliating  conditions 
of  feudalism,  and  gave  to  the  nation  its  true  autonomy,  and  established 
on  legal  solid  bases  the  rights  of  the  State  and  the  Portuguese  ChurdL 

By  largely  developing  the  establishment  of  the  councils  which  had 
been  initiated  by  former  governments,  and  by  persevering  to  caD  to  the 
Cortes  the  representatives  of  the  people,  he  was  able,  through  the  aid  of 
tliis  powerful  element,  to  wrestle  advantageously  with  the  privileged 
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classes,  curtail   their  excesses,  and  oommenoe  firmly  and  deeply  to 
annihilate  in  Portugal  medueval  feudalism,  ecclesiaBtical  and  military. 

With  the  laws  of  mortmain  decreed  and  executed  firmly  by  civil 
authorities  and  superior  knowledge,  and  by  adjudicating  to  secular 
tribunals  civil  actions,  which  hitherto  had  been  judged  by  the  eccle- 
siastical coiui»,  he  depiived  the  clergy  of  their  territorial  power  and 
the  sovereign  right  of  administrating  justice.  By  forbidding  to  nobles 
the  erection  of  new  seignioral  castles,  and  razing  to  the  ground  many 
of  the  old  ones,  and  withdrawing  from  them  their  traditional  rights  of 
deciding  many  causes  by  the  sword,  of  investing  knights,  of  exemption 
from  royal  imposts,  turning  into  parks  and  honours  the  lands  which 
they  had  acquired  at  hazard,  and  many  other  means,  he  wrenched  from 
its  foundations  feudal  nobility,  as  he  had  done  to  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Church.  Since  that  period  the  beneficent  influence  of  time 
sufficed  to  completely  dethrone  the  ancient  oligarchic  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  were  the  crushing  oppression  of  the  people  and 
the  absorption  of  the  forces  of  the  State. 

Lastly,  D.  Diniz,  who  was  the  greatest  poet  of  Portugal  during 
the  first  four  centuries,  created,  through  his  illustrious  favourite,  the 
Study  House  of  St.  Eloy  in  Lisbon,  and  with  general  enthusiasm  the 
oniversity  diffused  throughout  the  kingdom  love  of  letters  and  stndy, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  secular  and  public  instruction,  and  opened 
to  the  Portuguese  people  the  doors  of  science,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
civilisation  and  liberty. 

After  the  work  of  Alfonso  Henry,  that  of  Diniz  is  the  greatest 
which  we  behold  in  the  pages  of  Portuguese  history:  the  former 
founded  the  military  nation,  and  the  latter  the  cultured  classes.  The 
conjunction  of  these  two  labours  afforded  to  Portugal,  centuries  after, 
the  boon  of  realising,  in  the  wide  evolution  of  the  human  race,  its 
glariouB  mission  of  widening  the  globe. 
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1325—1357. 


REIGN  OF  D.  ALFONSO  IV. 
Aoolamation  of  D.  Alfonso  IV. — The  House  of  the  Bousas— Cortes  of  Evora — 
Alfonso  Sanches  is  condemned — ^Attempts  at  a  conciliation — ^Alfonso  XL 
of  Gastille  and  his  uncles — ^War  between  Alfonso  lY.  and  Alfonso  Sanches 
— Axronohes— Joio  Alfonso  is  found  guilty — Peace — Portugal,  Gastille,  and 
Aragon — Alfonso  XI.  and  his  tutois — D.  ConstauQa  Manuel — D.  Juan  of 
Biscay — D.  Branca — ^Negotiations  are  commenced  to  annul  the  marriage 
of  D.  Pedro  of  Porttigal  and  D.  Branca — ^Assassination  of  D.  John  of  Biscay 
— D.  Alfonso  XI.  demands  in  marriage  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  D.  Maria — 
— The  Aragonese  oppose  the  marriage — The  treaty  of  marriage  is  effected 
— Revolt  in  Valladolid — Oonfederation  of  Portugal,  Aragon,  and  Castillo — 
D.  Alfonso  IV.  the  Hunter — His  first  lawgiving — A  Portuguese  diplomatist 
— Suit  of  divorce  and  marriage  of  D.  Pedro  of  Portugal — Disturbances  in 
Castillo— Opposition  of  the  Castillian  King  to  the  marriage— Envoys  from 
Portugal  sent  to  D.  Juan  Manuel — Bevolt  of  D.  Joao  Nunes  de  Lara  and 
D.  Juan  Manuel — Continued  opposition  of  Alfonso  XL  to  the  marriage  of 
D.  Pedro  of  Portugal — ^The  Portuguese  fleet  is  insulted— War  between 
Portugal  and  Castille—Marriage  of  D.  Pedro  of  Portugal— Activity  of 
Alfonso  XL — Aid  from  Portugal  is  besought — Beply  of  the  Portuguese 
King — ^Naval  forces — ^Mussalman  invasion — Siege  of  Tarif a — D.  Maria  pro- 
ceeds to  Portugal — The  Portuguese  King  decides  to  aid  Castille- Campaign 
of  Salado— A  battle  is  fought — Tragedy  of  Ignez  de  Castro — Disorders  in 
Aragon — Marriage  of  the  Infanta  D.  Leonor — Campaigns  of  Algeciras  and 
Gibraltar — Pestilence— Death  of  Afonso  XI. — Assassination  of  Gusman— 
State  of  Portuguese  policy — ^Internal  policy— Codices  of  the  Jews— Com- 
merce, navigation,  and  first  attempts  at  maritime  discoveries — Death  of 
Alfonso  IV. 

Thbouohout  the  towns  and  cities  of  Portugal  still  resounded  the  dole- 
ful announcements  of  the  death  of  the  great  King,  D.  Diniz,  when  his 
legitimate  firstborn,  in  presence  of  the  Archbishop,  D.  Gon9alo  Fereira, 
was  taking  the  customary  oath  to  govern  the  country  according  to  the 
established  laws  and  justice,  and  the  Herald  King-at-Arms  of  the  Court 
was  proclaiming  in  solemn  tones  that  the  Prince  D.  Alfonso  was,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  acclaimed  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarve. 
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At  length  the  so  much  desired  day  had  dawned  when  he  should 
behold  his  ambition  realised,  and  for  which  he  had  so  schemed  and 
intrigued  and  spilt  Portuguese  blood  to  hasten.  How  many  ghastly 
thoughts  were  entwined  with  the  golden  hopes  which  had  arisen !  how 
much  vengeance  was  coupled  with  the  festive  echoes  of  drums  asd 
fifes  I 

D.  Diniz  had  carried  to  the  grave  a  deep  regret.  At  his  last 
moments  he  had  not  beheld  his  two  sons  reconciled  and  friendly  aromid 
him ;  indeed,  to  the  contrary,  only  a  short  year  previously  he  had 
been  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the  implacable,  turbulent  jealousy  of  the 
one  the  honours  and  properties  and  residence  of  the  other.  The  form 
of  his  illegitimate  son,  the  hapless  offspring  of  Aldonsa  Bodrignes. 
despoiled  and  exiled  to  the  foreign  castle  of  Albuquerque,  rose  up  at 
that  solemn  hour  before  his  clear  yet  dying  eyes,  the  hour  of  farewell 
and  of  pardon.  And  that  same  form  must  have  likewise  risen  up  in 
the  memory  of  many  of  those  who  assisted  at  the  noisy,  brillMUit 
acclamation  of  Alfonso  IV.,  as  we  see  it  traced  vigorously  in  the  fiist 
pages  of  this  opulent  reign. 

The  royal  standard  was  unfurled  by  the  side  of  the  new  monarch, 
as  chief  ensign,  by  the  haughty,  magnificent  bastard,  D.  Pedro  da 
Ribeira,  Count  of  Barcellos,  Lord  of  Gestac6,  Lalim,  Varzea  da  Serra, 
and  lands  of  Youga,  he  who,  no  doubt,  from  his  homestead  of  Bronhido, 
had  witnessed  the  f luieral  procession  of  the  father  and  the  aodamatioii 
of  the  l6gitimate  brother,  his  former  companion  in  rebellion,  amid  the 
numerous  brilliant  court  of  his  lieges. 

But,  however,  in  the  place  of  majordomo  we  no  longer  see  the 
favourite  loyal  bastard  son  of  the  agriculturist  king,  that  D.  Alfonso 
Sanches,  lord  of  the  towns  of  Oonde,  of  Albuquerque,  of  Medelhim,  and 
others,  whom  the  fierce  jealousy  of  the  new  King  had  withdrawn  from 
the  aged,  suffering  parent,  and  even  persecuted  in  his  shameful  exDe. 
By  a  species  of  irony  of  fate  this  charge  was  exercised  by  the  Infante 
D.  Joao  Alfonso,  the  inexperienced  bastard  of  D.  Diniz,  that  gaUant 
child  whom  his  brother  Alfonso  Sanches  had  perchance  saved  from  the 
sword  of  the  Infante  Count  of  Barcellos  in  the  challenge  of  Pinbdro 
de  Azer. 

In  the  revolt  of  D.  Alfonso  against  his  father,  D.  Pedro  of  Bibein 
i'iues  up  as  the  most  distinctive  form  among  the  revolutionists,  in  the 
same  way  as  Alfonso  Sanches  ever  rises  up  in  the  history  of  D.  BLnis 
as  its  most  salient  figure. 
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Sons  of  D.  Diniz  by  two  ladies — ^the  first  by  D.  Gracia  of  Torres 
Yedras,  who  died  in  1323,  and  called  Pedro  de  Ribeira,  from  the  fact 
that  she  had  received  the  dowry  of  Eibeira  de  Sacavem ;  and  the  latter 
by  D.  Aldonsa  Bodrigues,  to  whom  Diniz  gave,  in  1301,  the  royal  farm^ 
of  Paos,  Ameal,  Paredes,  Casaio,  and  S.  Louren^o  de  Bairro,  in  the  land 
of  Youga.  The  jealousy  of  these  two  mothers  appears  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  them  whose  armies  rivalled  each  other. 

D.  Diniz  had  an  intuitive  feeling  of  this  antagonism,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  neutralise,  although  vainly,  by  an  equal  distribution  of 
honours  and  power.  Hence  he  appointed  D.  Alfonso  Sanches  hia  major- 
domo  and  lord  of  the  town  of  Conde  and  of  the  seigniorities  with 
which  he  endowed  his  mother,  and  to  D.  Pedro  he  entrusted  the  no 
less  important  charge  of  chief  ensign.  Both  these  sons  were  married 
to  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  wealth. 

By  the  marriage  of  D.  Alfonso  Sanches  with  D.  Theresa  Menezes, 
only  daughter  of  D.  JoSo  Alfonso  de  Menezes,  the  staunch  friend  and 
majordomo  of  D.  Diniz,  and  the  able  diplomatist  who  arranged  the 
treaty  of  Alcanizes,  first  Count  of  Barcelloe,  and  of  his  wife  D.  Theresa 
Sanches,  Infanta  of  Castillo,  he  became  Lord  of  Albuquerque,  Menezes 
Hedalhim,  and  other  Castillian  lands,  as  he  might  have  inherited  also 
the  County  of  BarceUos,  had  it  not  passed  over  to  D.  Martim  Gil  de 
Soosa,  tutor  of  D.  Alfonso  lY. 

From  tins  fact,  no  doubt,  arose  the  disagreements  between  D.  Alfonso 
Sanches  and  D.  Martim  Gi^  which  the  King  endeavoured  to  repress, 
but  which  led  to  Sousa  renouncing  his  country  and  king,  and  becoming 
a  vassal  of  Castillo,  as  some  of  his  ancestors  had  done  before  him. 

D.  Pedro,  who  was  created  Count  of  BarceUos  and  Chief  Ensign 
after  Martim  Gil  de  Sousa,  married  D.  Branca  de  Sousa,  granddaughter 
of  Mem  Garcia  de  Sousa,  and  thus  not  only  united  himself  to  the  highest 
nobility  of  Portugal,  but  became  one  of  the  branches  of  the  celebrated 
powerful  house  of  the  Sousas.    D.  Branca  was  daughter  of  D.  Constancia 
Mendes  de  Sousa  and  of  the  rioo-homen  Pedro  Ames  d'Aboim.     Her 
sister  married  D.  Alfonso  Diniz,  an  illegitimate  son  of  D.  Alfonso  III. 
An  aunt  of  his  married  D.  Louren90  Soares  de  Yalladares,  a  distin* 
'{"uished  rico-homeii.  Lord   of  Tangil,  Governor  of  Entre  Dom*o  and 
inho ;  and  from  this  marriage  resulted  a  lady  who  wedded  another 
Intimate  son  of  D.  Alfonso  111. — D.  Martin  Alfonso — and  originated 
branch  family  of  the  Sousas  Chichorros. 
We  have  mentioned  this  division  of  the  greatest  Portuguese  house 
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existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy  because  this  fact  carries 
with  it  some  features  deeply  characteristic  of  the  epoch,  and  by  many 
ways  this  family  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  first  ages 
of  the  monarchy. 

In  the  peace  treaty  celebrated  in  Ooimbra  between  D.  Diniz  and 
his  legitimate  son,  the  latter  induced  the  King  to  include  a  danse 
restoring  to  the  Count  of  Barcellos  all  his  honours  and  properties,  and 
since  then  he  appears  to  have  retired  into  obscurity.  Despoiled  of  his 
position  through  having  risen  up  against  the  King  his  father  and  the 
nation,  the  Count  of  Barcellos  is  restored  to  them  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Prince  Alfonso,  and  his  gigantic  form  is  seen  in  the  funeral  proces- 
sion of  D.  Diniz  and  in  the  noisy  acclamation  of  the  new  monarcL 

Alfonso  Sanches,  ever  faithful  to  that  same  parent,  ever  at  his  side 
in  the  bitterest  hours  of  his  life,  is  exiled  to  Albuquerque,  deprivBd  of 
the  important  and  elevated  charge  which  he  occupied  in  the  Coart  of 
the  agriculturist  King,  was  now  about  to  feel  the  ferodoos  and 
implacable  odium  of  his  brother. 

The  reign  of  Alfonso  lY.  opens  dismally  with  the  terrible  mani- 
festation of  hatred  that  leaves  all  other  events  in  the  background,  and 
which  took  place  during  the  first  years  of  the  government  of  the 
successor  to  D.  Diniz. 

Alfonso  lY.  no  doubt  felt  the  need  of  reforming  the  political 
discipline  of  the  State  which  he  himself  had  formerly  contributed  to 
relax,  and  to  curb  the  hopes  of  his  partisans  of  other  times,  to  whom 
he  had  set  the  example  of  disrespect  for  royal  authority,  by  a  sofaoin 
affirmation  of  it.  Hence  he  commenced  his  reform  by  convoking  a 
Cortes  of  ricos-komens,  knights,  and  fidalgos  of  the  kingdonif  as 
likewise  bishops  and  abbots,  priors,  and  other  monastic  and  eodesia^ 
ileal  dignitaries  attached  to  the  churches,  and  to  the  archbishoprie  of 
Braga  and  Oporto,  the  representatives  of  the  Councils  of  the 
kingdom,  and  others,  in  order  that  they  should  all  take  thdr  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him  as  their  King  and  master. 

The  Cortes  were  assembled  in  Evora,  and  once  again  did  Alfonso  IV. 
proclaim  his  terrible  libel  against  Alfonso  Sanches,  and  endeavour  to 
induce  the  Parliament  to  condemn  formally  his  exiled  brother  as  i 
traitor  to  his  liege  lord,  and  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  It  appears  the  Cortes  hesitated  to  satisfy  royal  ranooori 
but  Alfonso  IV.  would  not  be  deterred  from  his  set  purpose,  and 
therefore  he  instituted  a  summary  pixxsess  against  his  brother,  maiD* 
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taming  the  former  accusations  brought  against  him  during  his  father^s 
reign.  Finally,  Alfonso  Sanches  was  found  guilty ;  but  as  he  prudently 
kept  aloof  and  out  of  the  reach  of  his  brothei^s  fury,  he  was  only 
despoiled  of  all  honours  and  offices  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  on 
Portuguese  territory,  and  deprived  of  all  he  possessed. 

Alfonso  Sanches  nevertheless  endeavoured  to  calm  and  appease  the 
spirit  of  the  monarch  by  forwarding  a  respectful  message  from  his 
reeidenoe  in  Castillo.  In  this  letter,  after  referring  to  the  unjust 
sentence  given  against  him,  and  to  the  hard  conditions  of  his  condem- 
nation, by  which  he  is  deprived  of  all  he  possessed,  yet  offers  him 
faithful  vassalage,  and  pleaded  a  revocation  of  the  sentence,  with  the 
restitution  of  what  belonged  to  him  during  the  reign  of  D.  Diniz. 

But  Alfonso  IV.  continued  inexorable.  Nor  was  he  moved  by  the 
exhortations  to  conciliation  and  friendship  which  the  ambassador 
Lopo  Alves  de  Espejo,  sent  by  the  renowned  King  of  Aragon, 
D.  Jaime  II.,  to  Portugal  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  D.  Diniz, 
to  offer  his  condolence  to  the  Queen  and  son,  and  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  simultaneously  to  promote  peace 
and  concord  between  the  brothers  (1326). 

But  Alfonso  Sanches  had  in  Castillo,  and  in  Portugal,  many 
powerful  friends  and  adherents,  who,  no  doubt,  were  impatient  to 
manifest  their  loyalty  in  some  signal  manner.  In  Portugal  itself,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Portuguese  Court,  he  had  his  former  faithful 
companion  in  the  campaigns  against  the  present  King  of  Portugal — 
his  brother  John  Alfonso.  In  Castillo  he  was  powerfully  aided  by 
the  Infante  D.  Philip,  the  legitimate  son  of  D.  Sancho  the  Brave. 
Don  Philip  was  uncle  and  former  tutor  of  the  young  King  of  Castillo, 
D.  Alfonso  XI. 

The  history  of  Castillo  is  so  intermingled  with  the  Portuguese  up 
to  the  fourteenth  century  that  it  is  needful  at  times  to  mention  it. 
D.  Philip  was  likewise  instigating  a  rebellion  against  the  royal 
authority  of  his  nephew. 

When,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Alfonso  XI.  ascended  the  throne  in 
1325,  he  found  Castillo  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy,  and  he 
oonunenced  his  reign  by  disagreements  with  his  celebrated  tutors,  the 
Infantes  D.  PhiUp,  D.  Juan  Manuel,  and  D.  Juan,  who,  in  mutual 
rivalries  and  haughty  misuse  of  the  power  which  they  individually 
exercised,  had  devastated,  or  allowed  the  devastation  of  the  kingdom. 

Hardly  had  they  renounced  solemnly  in  Valladolid  their  tutorship. 
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and  pledged  homage  to  their  nephew  as  their  King  and  master,  with 
the  prelates,  ricos-homene,  and  representatives  of  the  cities,  than  they 
at  once  instituted  anew  a  manifest  rebellion. 

One  of  the  first  ideas  of  the  inexperienced  monarch  was  to  rid 
himself  of  these  troublesome  vassals.  To  suppress  these  became  a 
fixed  thought  with  the  King.  Hence,  in  1326,  he  had  D.  Joan 
treacherously  assassinated,  and  the  same  fate  befell,  in  Madrid,  in 
the  subsequent  year,  the  Infante  D.  Philip,  and  this  youth  of 
sixteen  was  scheming  to  effect  an  equally  sinister  fate  on  D.  Juan 
Manuel. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  first  government  acts  of  Alfonso  XI.  was  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Portugal,  to  condole  with  the  Queen  D.  Isabel  m 
the  demise  of  D.  Diniz,  and  to  congratulate  Alfonso  IV.  on  his  elevation 
to  the  Portuguese  throne.  This  embassy  was  received  by  the  Queen 
in  Odivellas,  and  by  Alfonso  IV.  in  Lisbon. 

Let  us  return  to  Alfonso  Sanches.  Besides  the  influence  azui 
number  of  adherents  which  he  possessed  in  Portugal  and  CastiDe,  he 
possessed  some  seigniorities  besides  Albuquerque.  Deeply  irritated  at 
the  discourtesy  of  Alfonso  IV.,  he  sought  redress  by  force  of  arms ; 
and,  summoning  together  the  forces  recruited  in  Castille  and  Leon, 
he  joined  them  to  his  own  army  of  Portuguese  partisans,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  enter  the  lands  of  Braganza.  While  a  part  of  his  annj 
were  entering  into  Braganza,  robbing  and  devastating  the  land  from 
Medelim  and  Albuquerque,  another  portion,  commanded  by  Alfonso 
Sanches,  broke  into  Odiana,  in  order  to  attack  the  Master  of  Avii, 
D.  Gon9alo  Vaz,  who  defended  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  OuseUt. 
A  combat  ensued  between  the  troops  of  Alfonso  Sanches  and  the 
royal  army,  in  which  the.  latter  was  defeated. 

Exasperated  by  this  defeat,  Alfonso  IV.  at  once  marched  towards 
Albuquerque,  invaded  Castille,  and  on  approaching  the  castle  d 
Codoceira,  besieged  it,  until  Diogo  Lopes,  who  held  the  castle  for 
Alfonso  Sanches,  was  compelled  to  surrender  it  by  capitulation. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  our  history  that  Alfonso  XI.  oi 
Castille  commenced  to  traverse  his  dominions  in  order  to  estaWish 
order  and  consolidate  royal  authority  by  rigorous  means,  and  at 
times  even  of  cruel  severity,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Valdenebro,  the  former  asylum  for  outlawed  fidalgos,  and  leveDed  it  to 
the  ground,  in  the  same  way  as  Alfonso  of  Portugal  had  done  m 
Codoceira.     But  the  campaign  of  the  Portuguese  was  less  profitable 
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than  that  of  his  namesake  of  Castille,  since  it  offered  him  less  victims 
with  which  to  appease  his  revengeful  spirit. 

Alfonso  Sanches  then  retired  to  Medellin,  while  Alfonso  TV,,  after 
razing  Codoceira  to  the  ground,  departed  quickly  to  Lisbon.  It 
appears  this  act  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Alfonso  Sanches  was  united 
by  political  comradeship  and  sentiments  of  friendship  to  his  brother 
JoSo  Alfonso. 

It  was  natural  that  Alfonso  lY.  and  his  former  partisans,  the  mal- 
contents of  the  reign  of  D.  Diniz,  should  not  view  with  favour  these 
two  individuals,  who  had  more  than  once  met  them  in  vigorous  and 
decided  hostility  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  King  D.  Diniz  and 
the  power  of  Alfonso  Sanches  in  their  former  rebellions. 

In  the  same  manner  may  be  supx>06ed  that  Joao  Alfonso  regretted  the 
elevation  and  triumphant  advances  of  those  who  had  been  the  adver- 
saries of  his  father,  of  himself,  and  of  his  favourite  brother,  as  also  the 
persecution  incited  against  the  latter.  Yet  the  hapless  Alfonso  S^xnches 
had  the  secret  hope  of  obtaining  some  places  wherein  he  might  render 
himself  strong,  or  shelter  himself  with  his  own  partisans  from  the 
persecution  of  the  new  monarch. 

To  Joao  Alfonso  was  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  frontier  on  the 
aide  of  Caia,  by  appointing  him  governor  of  the  frontier  of  Portalegre 
and  Arronches.  The  great  stratagetic  importance  of  Portalegre  and 
Arronches  during  the  first  epochs  of  the  monarchy,  and  even  long  after, 
is  fully  proved  by  the  many  bitter  disputes  which  these  places  gave  rise 
to,  even  down  to  the  reign  of  D.  Diniz. 

Taken  from  the  Moors  in  1166  by  Alfonso  Henry,  then  reconquered 
by  them,  to  be  retaken  by  Sancho  II.,  and  once  more  regained  by  the 
Moors,  and  again  taken  from  them  by  the  valiant  D.  Paio  Pires  Correia 
in  1242,  Arronches,  which  had  been  bestowed  by  D.  Sancho  II.  to 
Santa  Cruz  of  Coimbra  in  1236,  reverted  once  more  to  the  Crown  in  the 
time  of  Alfonso  III.,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  give  in  exchange  for  it 
the  patronage  of  Obidos,  Assumar,  and  Albergaria  de  Poiares,  thus 
proving  its  importance.  Moreover,  he  granted  certain  privileges  in 
1255,  which  were  further  confirmed  in  the  year  1272. 

As  D.  Sancho  II.  had  bequeathed  Arronches  to  his  son  the  Infante 
D.  Alfonso,  D.  Diniz  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  dislodged  his 
turbulent  brother  from  that  part  of  the  frontier. 

Later  on,  D.  Alfonso  lY.  even  went  so  far  as  to  decree  in  positive 
terms   that  Arronches  should  never  be  withdrawn  from  the  direct 
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possession  of  the  Crown.  This  decree  was  issued  on  12th  Maj,  1475, 
and  in  the  reign  of  King  D.  John  I.  it  was  also  established  that  all 
shepherds  of  that  land  should  have  firearms,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  its  boundaries  be  permitted  the  free  use  of  aims 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Arronches  was  for  a  length  of  time  one  of  the  most  importact 
keys  of  the  frontier.  In  this  campaign,  however,  Arronches  assumed  an 
especial  importance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  stood  exactly  opposite  the 
principal  vantage-ground  of  the  [invading  army,  that  of  Albuquerque, 
and  it  is  scarcely  comprehensible  that  it  could  be  in  good  faith  that 
Alfonso  IV.  appointed  an  individual  to  guard  the  frontier  in  whom 
he  could  not  place  any  confidence. 

It  appears  certain  that  John  Alfonso  either  opened  negotiations  or 
was  in  communication  with  his  brother  and  former  companion  at 
arms,  and  that  he  proposed  to  aid  him,  or  at  least  mftint>ain  neutralitj, 
ill  exchange  for  the  three  towns  which  belonged  to  him,  of  Alva  de 
Lista,  Castromonte,  and  Yilla  Aqor, 

Alfonso  Sanches  was  not  opposed  to  this  negotiation,  but  observed 
that  the  concession  of  Alva  de  Lista  rested  on  his  friend]Alvaro  Nunes, 
to  whom  it  belonged.  However,  the  latter  agreed  to  the  exchange,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  people  of  Alfonso  Sanches  invaded  the  territory  of 
Braganza. 

Civil  war  was  imminent|  should  D.  Alfonso  Sanches  find  partisans 
to  rise  up  with  him.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  invasion  reached 
D.  Alfonso  lY.,  he  sent  the  Master  of  Aviz,  D.  Gon^alo  Vaz,  at  the 
head  of  some  municipal  troops,  to  Ouzella.  At  that  time  the  troops 
which  had  effected  the  raid  on  Portuguese  frontier  had  already  retired 
to  Castille,  but  D.  Alfonso  Sanches  came  personally  to  Albuquerque  to 
continue  the  war  against  his  brother. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Oastillian  troops  of  Alfonso  Sanches  m^ 
the  Portuguese  army  of  the  Master  of  Aviz,  (xonqalo  Vaz,  in  a  pitched 
battle.  We  have  seen  how  brilliantly  the  municipal  troops  fought  m 
the  Navas  de  Tolosa,  but  now  they  lacked  the  experience  of  warfare 
which  they  then  had,  since  they  were  summoned  out  of  their  houses  to 
face  the  enemy  at  once.  For  this  reason,  notwithstanding  the  hnyerj 
with  which  they  flung  themselves  on  the  Castilliajis,  they  were  defeated 
by  the  soldiers  of  Alfonso  Sanches,  and  the  Master  of  Aviz  beheld 
with  deep  chagrin  his  army  retiring  precipitately  in  the  direct»» 
of  Ouzella.     It  was  some  consolation  to  his  disappointment^  however, 
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that  he  had  left  his  enemies  in  such  a  plight  that  they  dared  not 
pursue  hini« 

The  indignation  of  Alfonso  IV.  may  well  be  imagined  on  learning 
the  unsuccessful  issue  of  his  army,  and  he  at  once  mustered  together 
his  troops  and  marched  against  Albuquerque.  It  was  then  that  he 
levelled  to  the  ground  the  castle  of  Codoceira,  near  Albuquerque,  and, 
carried  away  by  the  fearful  sentiments  of  vengeance  which  ever  dictated 
his  acts,  he  destroyed  the  castle.  He  then  returned  to  Portugal.  It 
was  about  this  time  that,  suspecting  his  illegitimate  brother  D.  John 
Alfonso  was  conniving  with  D.  Alfonso  Sanches,  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded,  which  sentence  was  ccaried  out  on  4th  June,  1326.  The 
reign  of  the  King  who  was  to  order  Inez  de  Castro  to  be  executed  wa^ 
oonunencing  by  fmtrieide! 

But  in  the  minds  of  all  prudent  persons  this  war  was  inglorious  and 
could  bear  no  good  fruit,  and,  moreover,  only  served  to  foster  passions 
and  nourish  personal  spite,  to  the  detriment  of  the  towns  and  cities, 
whose  population  beheld  their  fields  devastated  periodically  by  the  con- 
tending armies.  D.  Alfonso  Sanches  was  likewise  disposed  to  treat  of 
peace,  since  he  perceived  that  he  obtained  nought,  and  only  spent  his 
rentals  uselessly,  spilt  the  blood  of  his  vassals,  and  irritated  more  and  more 
his  brother.  Hence  he  was  very  grateful  to  the  saintly  Queen  Isabel  when 
he  learnt  that  she  was  labouring  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  sovereign. 
And,  in  truth,  the  Queen,  who  was  then  residing  in  her  convent  of 
Santa  Clara  of  Coimbra,  proceeded  to  follow  the  mission  which  Heaven 
had  entrusted  her  with,  and  which  at  length  she  paid  with  her  life,  as 
we  said  before,  dying  while  endeavouring  to  allay  the  discords  which 
had  arisen  between  her  son  and  the  King  of  Castillo.  In  this  instance 
she  intervened  as  mediator  in  the  contention,  and,  assisted  by  some 
individuals,  she  attained  to  re-establish  peace  between  the  two  brothers, 
and  furthermore  obtained  from  Alfonso  IV.  to  restore  his  properties 
and  goods  to  Alfonso  Sanches  and  allowed  him  to  reside  in  Portugal, 
where  he  lived  up  to  the  year  1329,  enjoying,  if  not  the  actual  friend- 
ship of  the  King,  at  least  his  goodwill.  Such  was  the  influence  which 
the  gentle  words  of  Saint  Isabel  worked  upon  even  the  rudest  spirits. 

As  was  natural,  the  protection  and  aid  which  D.  Alfonso  Sanches 
found  in  Castillo,  even  if  that  protection  was  not  directly  vouchsafed 
by  the  King  Alfonso  XI.,  could  not  contribute  towards  binding  the 
relations  between  the  two  neighbouring  kingdoms;  nevertheless,  the 
desire  to  effect    advantageous   marriages  for   his   two  sons    induced 
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D.  Alfonso  IV.  of  Portugal  not  to  manifest  any  displeasure,  bnt 
strengthen  the  alliance  between  the  two  States  by  matrimonial  rektioDs; 
yet  this  alliance  was  not  lasting,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  rise  to  great 
discords,  which  were  embittered  by  the  recollections  of  the  pest.  We 
shall  proceed  to  narrate  these  episodes  in  the  history  of  Portugal  and 
Oastille. 

As  we  have  said,  in  Castillo  reigned  Alfonso  XI.,  son  of 
Ferdinand  lY.  and  grandson  of  the  King  of  Portugal  D.  Dinis,  by  his 
mother  the  Portuguese  Infanta  D.  Constancia. 

Ferdinand  IV.  died  in  1312,  leaving  an  infant  son  of  eleven  months 
to  succeed  to  the  throne.  Discords  at  once  broke  out  during  his 
minority,  and  D.  Diniz  was  on  the  point  of  interfering  in  order  to 
protect  the  rights  of  his  daughter  D.  Constancia,  but  the  latter  survived 
her  husband  only  a  short  time,  dying  in  1313,  and  the  King  of  Portugal, 
who  was  ever  prudent,  perceived  that,  having  no  longer  any  direct 
interest,  it  was  unnecessary  to  join  the  contentions  of  his  neighbours. 

There  was  then  in  Castille  a  prince  of  whom  Father  Marianna,  in 
his  "  History  of  Spain,*'  says  "  was  of  such  a  turbulent  character,  and 
so  changeable,  that  many  judged  he  had  been  bom  solely  to  disturb  the 
kingdom."    This  prince  was  D.  Juan  Manuel,  nephew  of  Alfonso  the 
"Wise,  and  son  of  his  brother  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  Manuel.     He 
acquired  a  double  title  in  the  history  of  Spain,  as  a  turbulent  vassal 
and  brave  captain  in  the  political  history  of  the  country,  and  in  its 
literary  history  as  one  of  the  principal  cultivators  of  CastiUian  prose. 
It  is  certainly  an  exceptional  case  to  find  in  the  same  individual  the 
undesirable  glory  of  disturber  of  the  kingdom  and  the  calm  glory  of  a 
brilliant   writer  and   eloquent,  deep  thinker.     The  American  author 
Ticknor,  in  his  beautiful  work  on  Spanish  literature,  offers  his  homage 
to  the  prince  who,  after  Alfonso  the  Wise,  was  the  one  who  gave  the 
greatest  impulse  to  the  Castillian  language. 

D.  Juan  Manuel  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  vassals  of  CastiDe, 
who,  placed  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  by  his  birth,  was  almost  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  crown  by  reason  of  his  wealthy  possessions.  He  ^»s 
Duke  of  Penafiel,  Marquis  of  Villena,  Lord  of  Escalona.  In  1320  be 
was  elected  co-regent  of  the  youthful  Alfonso  XI.,  but  his  powerful 
influence  soon  enabled  him  to  expel  from  the  government  such  as  would 
not  bend  to  it.     D.  Juan  Manuel  was  really  the  only  regent. 

His  administration  was  peaceful  and  energetic.  Neverthdesa,  when 
Alfonso  XI.  attained  his  majority,  he  manifested  himself  sufficiently 
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jealous  of  power  to  consent  that  D.  Juan  Manuel  sho\ild  continue  to 
hold  the  reins  of  government  at  his  side.  The  Infante,  indignant  at 
what  he  judged  the  ingratitude  of  the  King,  quickly  instigated  a  revolt. 
He  allied  himself  to  D.  Juan,  the  Lord  of  Biscay,  another  discontented 
vassal,  and  lifted  up  the  banner  of  insurrection.  D.  Alfonso  trembled 
on  beholding,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  these  two  most 
powerful  masters  rising  against  him.  He  then  endeavoured  to  sow 
discord  between  the  confederates.  For  this  end  he  flattered  D.  Juan 
Manuel,  and  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance  by  promising 
to  give  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Constancia,  and  appoint  him 
Addaniado  of  Castille — ^that  is  to  say,  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  kingdom  in  the  war  against  the  Moors.  In  this 
way  he  satisfied  doubly  the  vast  ambition  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  he  gave 
a  throne  to  his  daughter,  and  restored  to  him  his  interest  in  the  afiairs 
of  State. 

The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  carried  out.  D.  Constancia 
proceeded  to  Valladolid,  where  Alfonso  VI.  solemnly  married  her,  and 
D.  Juan  Manuel  went  to  the  frontier  to  conduct  the  war  against  the 
Moors.  But  the  Lord  of  Biscay  was  furious  at  the  way  he  was  treated 
by  his  ally,  and  seeing  himself  alone  on  the  battle-field,  judged  he 
ought  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  the  King  by  taking  refuge  in 
Portugal  But  it  is  said  that  Alfonso  XI.,  counselled  by  D.  Alfonso 
Nunes  Osorio,  manifested  that  he  desired  a  reconciliation  with  him,  and 
with  promises  of  absolute  pardon,  induced  him  to  come  to  Castille,  and 
in  a  banquet  at  which  the  hapless  nobleman  assisted  in  Toro,  was 
assassinated  by  the  King's  orders. 

This  infamous  perfidy,  which  we  dare  hardly  attribute  to  D.  Alfonso, 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  but  to  the  evil  advisers  who  surrounded  him, 
commenced  to  open  the  eyes  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  who  then  perceived 
that  the  King,  in  wishing  to  establish  peace  with  him,  had  no  other 
intention  but  to  tear  asunder  the  union  which  threatened  the  throne. 
This  was  at  the  beginning  of  1328,  and  it  was  not  long  since  the 
Infante  had  won  the  victory  of  Guadalhora  against  the  Moors,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  rendered  an  important  service  to  his  country 
would  increase  the  indignation  he  felt  when  he  received  the  news,  which 
clearly  manifested  the  illwill  of  the  King  of  the  marriage  which  was 
being  arranged  between  Alfonso  XI.  and  his  cousin  D.  Maria,  daughter 
of  Alfonso  IV.  of  Portugal. 

As  soon  as  the  King  of  Castille  judged  himself  firmly  placed  on  the 
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throne,  he  endeavoured  to  dissolve  his  marnage  with  D.  Constanda, 
and  form  an  alliance  with  a  sovereign  house.  The  King  of  Portug&l 
took  advantage  of  this  attempt,  and  as  the  union  was  equally  desired 
by  both  Crowns,  they  were  not  long  in  coming  to  a  treaty.  Alfonso  XI. 
was  to  wed  the  princess  of  Portugal,  D.  Maria,  and  the  prince-heir  to 
the  Portuguese  crown,  D.  Pedro,  to  unite  himself  by  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  to  D.  Branca,  the  Infanta  of  Castille.  These  were  not, 
however,  the  only  marriages  which  were  arranged.  As  D.  Constanda, 
the  repudiated  princess,  was  granddaughter  of  James  II.  of  Aragon  on 
her  mother's  side,  Alfonso  XI.  feared  that  her  uncle,  the  reigning  King 
of  Aragon,  should  be  offended  at  the  repudiation  of  his  niece ;  and,  in 
order  to  pacify  him,  offered  him  as  his  bride  his  own  sister,  D.  Leonor, 
a  princess  of  great  beauty  and  lofty  qualities  of  mind.  The  King  of 
Aragon,  who  had  lost  his  wife  a  short  time  previously,  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  in  this  way,  by  marriage,  were  united  the  three  greai 
kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula. 

Alfonso  XI.  now  threw  off  the  mask  and  espoused  the  princes^ 
D.  Mana,  after  sending  his  former  bride,  D.  Constancia,  a  prisoner 
to  Toro.  It  was  natural  that,  foreseeing  the  indignation  of  D.  Joan 
Manuel,  he  should  wish  to  retain  his  daughter  as  a  hostage  in  order 
to  make  her  the  prize  in  some  negotiations.  And  in  effect  it  was  not 
long  before  D.  Juan  Manuel  rebelled,  and  as  though  in  this  strange 
episode  of  the  history  of  the  Peninsula  all  things  should  be  bound  and 
unbound  through  marriage,  D.  Juan  Manuel  likewise  contracted  matri- 
monial relations  with  D.  Blanca  de  Lacerda,  in  order  to  summon  to  his 
party  the  numerous  relations  of  his  bride's  noble  house. 

The  war,  however,  did  not  last  long,  and  in  this  is  seen  the  fore- 
sight of  D.  Alfonso.  Peace  was  quickly  and  simply  brought  about  by 
restoring  him  his  daughter,  whom,  as  we  said  above,  he  had  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Toro. 

These  two  marriages  of  D.  Alfonso  XI.  with  his  cousin  D.  Mana* 
and  that  of  D.  Pedro  with  the  Infanta  D.  Branca,  which  were  contracted 
under  the  auspices  of  open  perfidy,  appears  to  have  carried  the  curse  of 
Heaven  with  them. 

The  marriage  of  D.  Branca  with  D.  Pedro  proving  unfruitfoU  a 
divorce  was  instituted.  The  new  consort  chosen  was  D.  Constancia, 
daughter  of  D.  Juan  Manuel.  The  joy  of  her  father  was  very  great>  as 
by  that  marriage  he  satisfied  his  ambition  and  took  revenge  on  the 
King  of  Castille  for  the  affronts  received.     The  dowry  assigned  to  his 
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daughter  was  very  great,  far  more  than  many  daughters  of  kings  took 
with  them,  for  it  amounted  to  more  than  300,000  dobras. 

The  principal  conditions  of  the  marriage  were  as  follows : — 

The  Infante  promised  his  alliance  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal  against 
all  its  enemies,  and  to  serve  it  personally  and  with  his  possessions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Church  or  the  King  of  Castillo,  should  they  be  its 
enemies,  since  he  was  suzerain  lord  of  the  Infante ;  the  King  of  Portugal 
likewise  pledging  his  alliance. 

D.  Constancia  to  be  absolute  mistress  of  the  lands  which  should  be 
given  her  for  a  marriage  portion,  as  was  done  to  all  former  queens  of 
Portugal. 

The  Infante  to  be  permitted  to  visit  his  daughter  whenever  he 
wished,  and  to  reside  in  Portugal  for  any  length  of  time. 

Should  two  sons  be  bom  of  this  wedlock,  the  second  to  inherit  the 
dominions  of  D.  Juan  Manuel ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  she  should 
have  no  second  son,  to  the  husband  of  D.  Constancia  or  to  her  only 
son,  but  never  were  these  dominions  to  be  joined  to  the  Crown  of 
Castille. 

Notwithstanding  that  aU  the  documents  were  signed,  the  marriage 
was  far  from. being  realised.  The  King  of  CastUle  at  first  disgiused  his 
irritation,  and  even  appeared  satisfied  with  the  new  alliance  of  his  cousin, 
bat  his  latent  Ulwill  manifested  itself  in  other  forms — ^by  insinuating 
that  it  would  be  better  for  D.  Juan  Manuel  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  or  by  siu-prise  at  the  largeness  of 
the  marriage  portion,  while  at  the  same  time  he  counselled  Portugal 
not  to  content  itself  with  so  small  a  portion ;  in  a  word,  by  employing 
every  means  to  indirectly  break  off  this  marriage,  which  he  so  greatly 
disliked.  But  all  his  efforts  were  useless,  and  D.  Pedro  and  D.  Con- 
stancia were  married  by  proxy.  In  the  name  of  the  princess,  the 
Dean  of  Cuenca,  D.  Ferdinand  Garcia,  came  to  receive  the  Infante  of 
Portugal,  and  in  the  name^of  the  Infante,  proceeded  Gon9alo  Yaz  de 
Gioes  to  Castille  to  receive  the  princ&ss. 

Even  then  did  the^  King  of  Castille  maintain  his  disguise  by 
appearing  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  marriage,  and  when  in 
Valladolid  he  received  the  news  from  the  mouth  of  Gongalo  Vaz,  the 
representative  of  D.  Pedro,  he  manifested*  great  joy  and  sent  rich 
presents  to  the  bride,  and  fitom  Portugal  was  sent  a  special  ambassador, 
Martim  Lopes  Machado,  to  thank  the  King  of  Castille.  This  exchange 
of  courtesy  and  goodwill  concealed  the  strange  ending  that  these 
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congratulations  were  to  have.  In  effect,  just  as  D.  Oonstanda  was 
about  to  depart  to  Portugal,  she  was,  by  order  of  the  King,  detained 
in  Castille. 

The  astonishment  of  Alfonso  TV,  was  very  great  at  this  turn  of 
affairs,  and  he  felt  highly  indignant;  nevertheless,  considering  las 
character,  he  behaved  with  great  moderation.  He  sent  as  his  envoj 
to  D.  Alfonso  XI.,  Alvaro  de  Sousa,  to  demand  an  explanation  for 
this  strange  proceeding.  The  King  of  Castille  replied  evasively,  and 
continued  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  princess.  The  King  of 
Portugal  sent  a  second  envoy  bearing  a  letter,  wherein  in  courteous 
terms  he  besought  his  nephew  to  allow  the  departure  of  the  bride,  but 
he  obtained  nothing. 

Meanwhile  Alfonso  XI.  showed  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
retreating  from  the  open  hostility  which  menaced  him,  and  thus 
satisfy  the  indignation  which  burned  his  spirit,  ^he  Portugueie 
squadron  of  eight  ships,  commanded  by  Stephen  Yaz  de  Barbuda,  as 
it  sought  shelter  from  a  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  the  Castillian  Crovemor,  Gonsalo  Ponte  de  Marchena. 
Furthermore,  the  manner  in  which  D.  Alfonso  XI.  treated  his  wife 
became  at  length  so  unbearable  that  she  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
Court  and  retire  to  Burgos.  All  things  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
King  of  Castille  was  determined  upon  severing  all  peaceful  relations 
with  his  impetuous  uncle. 

But  the  forbearance  of  Alfonso  IV.,  whose  disposition  we  fawr, 
is  explained  by  the  need  he  had  of  preparing  for  war.  And  in  effect, 
while  he  sent  embassies  to  Castille,  and  otherwise  delayed  to  take 
revenge,  he  was  constructing  ships,  fortifying  the  strongholds  on  the 
frontiers,  and  collecting  together  the  army  to  invade  the  neighhonring 
kingdom.  After  this  he  sent,  according  to  the  usage  of  that  epochs 
a  king-at-arms  to  challenge  his  relative,  accusing  him  of  illtreating  his 
wife,  and  preventing  the  departure  of  D.  Constancia  to  Portugal  as  the 
bride  of  D.  Pedro.  When  this  formality  was  gone  through,  the  war 
commenced. 

This  war  was  inglorious  and  ruinous  to  both  countries,  a  frontier 
war  that  had  oftentimes  been  repeated  between  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  which  had  always  been  signalised  by  devastation  of  fields,  the  rain 
of  cities,  the  destruction  of  castles,  through  which  the  armies  passed. 
These  evils  are  excusable  when  a  great  cause  is  at  stake,  and  a  whole 
nation  and  its  independence  or  salvation  is  entrusted  to  the  fate  of 
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battles,  and  when  over  the  ruin  of  dismantled  cities  and  lowly  huts 
reduced  to  ashes  the  people  condone  the  sacrifice  by  proclaiming  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  country.  But  to  be  compelled  to  endure  these 
untold  evils  on  account  of  mean  family  questions  which  only  interest 
the  private  lives  of  its  rulers,  and  to  behold  the  simple  husbandman 
gazing  aghast  upon  his  ruined  homestead,  his  crops  destroyed  and  his 
children  oftentimes  put  to  death,  simply  because  his  royal  majesty  is 
on  bad  terms  with  his  tdfe,  or  did  not  respect  court  etiquette  in  his 
relations  with  his  neighbour,  is  certainly  hard  to  bear,  and  most  certainly 
the  monarchs  who  thus  act  towards  the  nations  confided  to  their  care 
incur  a  terrible  responsibility  in  the  sight  of  God. 

D.  Diniz,  who  ever  knew  how  to  steer  skilfully  through  the  mazes 
of  discords  with  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  would  not  have  committed 
the  imprudence  of  enkindling  a  conflagration  in  the  country  on  account 
of  royal  family  marriages,  for  he  would  not  have  based  them  on  perfidy^ 
and  therefore  would  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  such 
perfidy. 

But  D.  Alfonso  lY.,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  always  made  every 
consideration  subservient  to  what  he  judged  to  be  State  reasons,  and  he 
continued  his  policy  unmindful  of  any  obstacles.  In  order  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  the  King  of  Castille,  he  did  not  care  to  enquire 
whether  that  sovereign  trod  under  foot  all  laws  of  morality,  and  giving 
to  his  son  the  wealthy  princess  D.  Constancia,  he  heeded  not  to  cruelly 
offend  the  pride  of  D.  Alfonso  XI.,  and  now  we  see  him  plunging  the 
kingdom  into  disastrous  engagements  in  order  to  avenge  personal 
affronts,  and  risk  in  campaigns  of  war  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  the  fruit  of  so  many  years  of  wise  administration.  With 
two  armies,  he  at  the  same  time  invaded  the  States  of  his  nephew  and 
relative.  One  detachment  entered  into  Galicia,  and  desolated  the 
province  and  destroyed  the  troops  with  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Compostella  and  other  fidalgos  attempted  to  resist  him,  while  the 
second  detachment,  commanded  in  person  by  the  King,  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  devastated  the  places  near  to  Badajoz, 
and  leaving  a  strong  garrison  to  besiege  the  stronghold  itself,  j)roceeded 
to  Andalusia,  and  carried  ruin  and  devastation  almost  as  far  as  Seville, 
then  returned  to  strengthen  the  siege  of  Badajoz. 

It  was  the  road  followed  by  D.  Sancho  in  the  time  of  Alfonso 
Henry,  when  at  the  head  of  his  brilliant  knights;  but  then  that 
territory  which  he  traversed  in  war  guise  was  under  the  dominion  of 
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the  Saracens,  those  ancient  enemies  of  the  Faith,  of  their  race,  and  of 
the  Spanish  nationality,  whilst  now  the  soldiers  of  Alfonso  lY.  were 
canying  the  devastating  firehrands  of  war  into  a  kindred  people, 
brothers  in  creed,  in  origin,  and  in  their  glorious  traditions. 

However,  as  the  siege  of  Badajoz  became  protracted,  D.  Alfonso  IT. 
raised  it  and  returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  prepared  for  a  new 
campaign.  It  was  about  this  time  that  D.  Isabel  (1336)  died  in 
I^tremoz,  where  she  had  come  to  make  peace  between  the  two  Kings. 
The  Queen  D.  Beatrice  endeavoured  to  continue  the  mission  of  the 
sainted  Queen,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  death,  and  unknown  to 
her  husband  she  proceeded  to  Badajoz,  where  D.  Alfonso  XI.  of  Castille 
had  arrived,  to  try  and  induce  him  to  come  to  terms.  But  there  was 
wanting  to  her  the  authority  and  sweet  charm  of  the  wife  of  D.  Diniz, 
and  although  D.  Alfonsfo  XI.  listened  to  her  respectfully,  he  promised 
nothing,  and  in  proof  of  the  small  attention  he  paid  to  her  pleadings 
he  soon  after  entered  into  Portugal,  and  put  to  fire  and  the  sword  the 
environs  of  Elvas.  In  this  war  we  find  nought  else  to  describe  hot 
devastations  and  reprisals,  veritable  campaigns  of  guerilla  warfare,  or 
rather  of  highwaymen. 

But  the  Portuguese  did  not  delay  long  before  they  took  vengeance 
for  this  incursion  of  Alfonso  XI.,  and  later  on  it  fell  to  the  Castilliftns 
to  enter  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  and  Minho,  cutting  down  and 
wrecking  all  before  them,  yet  on  this  occasion  they  were  eeverehr 
punished.  This  army  was  commanded  by  B.  Ferdinand  Buy  de  Castro, 
a  relative  of  that  hapless  woman  who  was  to  come  to  Portugal  to  meet 
love  and  a  fearful  death.  As  he  was  retiring  with  his  troops,  be 
encountered  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  and  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ.  A  struggle  ensued,  wherein  the 
Castillians  were  completely  defeated,  many  were  left  slain  on  the  battle- 
field, and  the  rest  fled  precipitately. 

The  fate  of  arms  was  against  the  Portuguese,  and  the  reverses  wbidi 
they  suffered  on  sea  by  the  squadrons  certainly  did  not  presage  the 
glorious  renown  and  triumph  which  in  a  short  space  of  time  the 
Portuguese  navy  was  to  acquire,  a  renown  which  brought  to  Portugal 
a  world-wide  reputation. 

GongaJo  Camello  sailed  out,  commanding  some  galleys,  to  deinisiat« 
the  coasts  of  Andalusia.  He  scoured  all  the  open  places  on  the  coa^, 
and  disembarked  in  Gibralcon,  where  he  destroyed  all  the  Spanish 
forces  that   came  forth  to   oppose   him,  led  by  the  governor  of  the 
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stronghold.  The  fleet  returned  to  lisbon  loaded  with  spoils,  and  for 
the  second  time  sallied  out  to  devastate  the  coa^;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  squadron  was  commanded  by  the  chief  admiral,  the 
Genoese  Manuel  Pezagno,  whom  the  King  D.  Diniz  had  sent  for  to 
Italy.  Again  was  the  coast  of  Andalusia  assailed  ;  but  the  CastiUian 
armada,  commanded  by  the  Admiral  Tenorio,  had  come  out  seeking  the 
Portuguese  galleys  to  take  his  revenge.  .  A  naval  engagement  resulted 
on  the  height  of  Cape  St.  Vincent — ^a  fearful  combat,  in  which  both 
contending  parties  s\iJSered  great  losses;  but  at  length  fortune  smiled 
on  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  view  of  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers.  The  Portuguese  were  defeated,  and  their 
admiral,  Manuel  Pezagno,  taken  prisoner. 

The  news  of  the  naval  victory  flUed  the  King  of  Castillo  with  joy 
and  pride,  while  in  the  breast  of  the  Portuguese  sovereign  arose  a  deep 
spirit  of  vengeance.  Once  again  his  army  proceeded  to  devastate 
Castille,  meanwhile  that  the  Admiral  Tenorio,  by  command  of 
Alfonso  XI.,  was  entering  Seville,  conducting  the  noble  Genoese 
admiral  triumphantly  as  his  prisoner.  Moreover,  at  this  very 
moment  the  Queen  D.  Maria,  wearied  out  by  so  many  sorrows  and 
insults,  was  retiring  to  the  side  of  her  father ;  hence  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  spirits  of  all  were  sufliciently  aroused. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  time  that  these  passions  and  contentions  were 
appeased,  since  a  common  danger,  a  supreme  catastrophe,  was  impending 
over  Christian  Spain.  The  former  enemies  of  the  Gothic  race,  the 
Moors,  threatened  anew  a  terrible)  invasion  ,into  Spain.  For  a  great 
length  of  time  the  King  of  Granada,  assisted  by  his  co-religionists  of 
Africa,  was  gaining  ground  on  the  frontiers  against  the  Castillians.  It 
was  a  warning  to  Alfonso  XI.  to  concentrate  his  forces  on  that  side  of 
his  dominions ;  but  the  Castillian  King,  impelled  by  unwor^y  passions 
to  make  war  against  Portugal,  was  deaf  to  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom. 

Pope  Benedict  XII.,  who  had  succeeded  Pope  John  XXII.  on  the 
pontifical  chair,  watchful  of  the  interests  of  Christendom,  perceived 
how  many  evils  this  war  would  bring,  and  charged  his  legato  to 
counsel  Alfonso  XI.  to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  In  this  afiair  he  was 
aooompanied  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  at  the  time  was  French 
ambassador  in  the  Court  'of  Castilla  But  the  representations  and 
i4)peals  of  these  two  prelates  were  vain,  and  the  only  reply  vouchsafed 
by  the  Castillian  King  was  to  effect  an  invasion  into  Algarve,  from 
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which  followed,  as  usual,  devastations  and  incendiarism  throughout  the 
lands  scoured  by  the  Spanish  army. 

It  was  indeed  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  from  Alfonso  XI.  that  he 
should  listen  to  peace.     Firstly,  because  he  was  still  revelling  in  the 
glory  of  the  victory  won  by  the  admiral ;  and  secondly,  the  idea  of 
peace  found  a  declared  enemy  in  his  beautiful  mistress,  D.  Leonor  de 
Gusman,  who  had  attained  supreme  influence  over  the  spirit  of  the 
monarch.     She  well  knew  that  peace  must  be  sacrificed  when  affiiiis  had 
reached  to  the  point  that  the  Queen,  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal, 
had  set  fire,  so  to  say,  to  her  ships,  and  placed  her  royal  lov^  in  the 
alternative  of  choosing  between  her  and  his  legitimate  wife.    If  he  took 
her  side  he  must  choose  war,  as  peace  could  not  possibly  be  re-established 
without  the  return  of  D.  Maria  to  occupy  the  place  which  she  had  been 
deprived  of  by  an  ambitious  favourite ;  hence  D.  Leonor  de  Gusman 
employed  all  her  seductive  powers  to  compel  Alfonso  XI,  to  dose  his 
eyes  to  the  perils  of  his  kingdom,  and  combat  for  her  like  a  knight- 
errant. 

Such  were  the  unworthy  motives  that  prevented  the  concluaoo  d 
peace.  In  order  that  D.  Leonor  be  not  deprived  of  royal  favour,  whole 
towns  on  the  Algarve  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  for  that  same  reason 
many  places  were  devastated  on  the  lands  of  Cralicia.  And  in  effect 
reprisals  soon  followed.  Alfonso  TV,  crossed  the  frontiers  of  the  north 
and  took  Salvaterra  and  Orense,  sacking,  destroying,  and  setting  fire  to 
towns,  and  withdrew  to  Portugal,  proud  of  having  made  the  wretdied 
Galidans  pay  for  the  misdeeds  of  their  King. 

The  mediators  who  had  sought  to  effect  peace  now  again  came 
forward,  and  certainly  with  greater  success,  because,  although  they 
met  with  the  same  difficulties  as  formerly,  nevertheless  they  obtained 
a  truce  of  hostilities.  This  was  in  the  year  1338,  and  negotiations  for 
peace  were  at  once  instituted.  But  Alfonso  XI.  did  not  seriously  deshe 
peace.  He  was  still  too  much  under  the  influence  of  D.  Leonor.  It  is 
certain  that  when  the  Portuguese  envoy,  D.  Gon^alo  Pereira,  Archlashop 
of  Braga,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  negotiation,  arrived  to  Aleak, 
where  the  delegates  of  the  King  of  Castille  were  assembled,  he  had 
proposals  made  which  were  of  such  imreasonable  form  that,  without 
deigning  to  discuss  them,  he  at  once  returned  to  Portugal. 

Hence  a  new  scene  of  war  was  laid  open  which  promised  to  pcove 
even  more  sanguinary  than  any  previous  one,  becaiise  the  King  rf 
Portugal  allied  himself  to  the  King  of  Aragon,  while  Castille  was  about 
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to  be  invaded  on  the  east^  But  the  campaign  was  not  opened,  because 
vague  rumours  began  to  spread  that  the  Emir  of  Morocco  intended  to 
invade  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Admiral  Tenorio  lost  a  naval  battle  against  the  Moors.  Hence 
Alfonso  XI.  could  no  longer  despise  the  warnings  and  dangers  which 
threatened  him  on  that  side,  while  the  aUiance  of  Portugal  with  Aragon 
was  no  less  to  be  feared.  At  length  the  King  of  Castille  listened  to 
the  Nuncio,  who  continued  to  wcge  a  conciliation,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
wajs  seriously  entertained.  The  great  danger  which  threatened  Castille 
likewise  threatened  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula,  and  all  the 
reigning  sovereigns  were  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  joining  together 
against  the  common  enemy.  Hence  negotiations  were  not  difficult  of 
being  entertained.  The  Portuguese  plenipotentiaries  were  Vasco  de 
Moura,  €k>n9alo  Vasques,  and  Gongalo  Esteves,  while  the  Castillian 
ones  were  Martin  Femandes  Portocarrero  and  D.  Femandes  Sanches 
de  Yalladolid. 

As  the  plenipotentiaries  had  ample  power  given  to  them,  the  treaty 
was  easily  arranged  and  signed  under  the  following  conditions : — 

D.  Constancia  was  free  to  depart  for  Portugal,  and  D.  Blanca,  the 
repudiated  wife  of  D.  Pedro,  to  return  to  Castille  with  the  marriage 
portion  given  to  her ;  and  the  Queen  D.  Maria,  casting  in  oblivion  all 
past  offences,  should  return  to  her  royal  husbeind,  and  D.  Leonor  de 
Ousman  be  exiled  from  the  Court.  Both  kings  to  enter  into  an  alliance, 
defensive  and  offensive,  and  the  King  of  Aragon  to  be  included  in  the 
treaty ;  and  finally,  none  of  the  three  kings  to  enter  into  peace  treaties 
with  the  Moors  without  the  consent  of  the  three  powers. 

In  this  way  was  war  terminated — ^tlus  humiliating  war,  which  might 
well  be  called  "  a  war  of  women,"  because,  although  they  actually  did 
not  lead  the  armies,  yet  it  was  they  who  moved  the  intrigues  and 
enkindled  the  passions — a  war  mean  in  its  original  motive,  mean  in  its 
results,  and  mean  in  its  acts.  It  is  not  recorded,  while  it  lasted,  that 
Any  great  battle  or  any  grand  feats  of  arms  took  place,  such  as  national 
history  loves  to  record  with  pride  when  relating  the  prolonged  strifes 
of  Portugal  with  the  Castillians.  The  chronicles  of  this  ill-fated  war 
only  record  robberies  and  devastationa  In  this  war  D.  Alfonso  lost 
the  best  years  of  his  reign  without  deriving  glory  or  advantage.  The 
alliance  which  was  effected  and  which  put  an  end  to  this  strife  was 
more  fruitful,  because  it  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  gathering  the 
purest  laurels  of  his  military  career,  as  it  led  him  to  take  a  part  in  the 
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brilliant  expedition  which  terminated  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  of 
Africa  against  Spain,  and  which  buried  on  the  margins  of  the  Salado 
all  the  hopes  which  the  Orescent  could  yet  have  of  regaining  their  lost 
supremacy  over  the  lovely  lands  of  the  Peninsula. 

Ever  since  Portugal,  spreading  its  lands  towards  the  south,  met  the 
ocean  on  its  extreme  frontier,  and  separated  by  the  vast  territory  of 
Castillo,  the  land  still  occupied  by  the  Saracens,  and  withdrew  from  her 
daily  strifes,  so  did  we  likewise  withdraw  from  occupying  ourselves  vith 
the  vicissitudes  of  this  Empire,  which,  founded  by  Tarik  on  the  fields 
of  Guadalete,  was  fast  proceeding  towards  decadence. 

The  wrestling  was  obstinately  protracted  for  ages,  but  vast  indeed 
were  its  results.  The  brilliant  Arab  monarchy,  founded  by  the  adven- 
turesome chief  of  the  dynasty,  of  the  Ommeyas,  how  reduced  had  it 
become  1  At  one  time  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Spain,  with  the  esoep- 
tion  of  a  wild  portion  of  the  Asturias ;  it  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in 
order  that  its  standard  of  the  Crescent  should  wave  from  the  ancient 
walls  of  Narbonne,  and  now,  at  this  period  of  history,  it  was  reduced 
to  a  small  but  lovely  tract  of  land  called  Granada.  In  compensation, 
the  small  monarchy  of  Asturias,  the  weak  shoot  planted  by  Pelayo,  the 
hero  of  Cangas  of  Oniz,  on  the  wild  ruggedness  of  the  mountains  of 
the  north,  grows  up  and  spreads  its  roots  and  branches  out  into  four 
kingdoms  towards  the  south.  Of  these  four  kingdoms,  Portugal  cut 
out  for  herself  a  narrow  band  on  the  sea-shore,  and  was  satisfied  ^th 
this  portion  because  she  beheld  unfolding  before  her  horizon  the  limit- 
less ocean  through  the  daring  of  her  navigators ;  Navarre,  traversing 
the  Pyrenees  and  forming  a  nation,  half  French  and  half  Spanish,  had 
by  reason  of  its  own  geographical  position  received  the  death-blow  of 
its  own  autonomy ;  and  Aragon  and  Castillo  threatened  on  both  sidea 
to  destroy  the  distinguished  remains  of  the  once  flourishing  empire  o£ 
Andaluz. 

We  have  seen  how  Ferdinand  III.  and  Alfonso  X.  of  Castille,  by 
taking  Murcia,  Seville,  and  Niebla,  and  Alfonso  II.  of  Portugal  by 
completing  the  conquest  of  the  Algarve,  had  totally  destroyed  the 
empire  of  the  African  Emirs  in  the  Peninsula,  and  dispersed  the 
secondary  and  ephemereal  kingships  which  rose  up  by  the  side  of 
Granada  from  the  general  dispersion  of  Arab  Spain.  The  disoords 
which  had  arisen  among  the  Arabs  themselves  had  greatly  helped  the 
Christian  princes  to  effect  this  supreme  blow.  The  discontent  which 
reigned  among  the  Wallis  of  Andaluz  under  the  AfrinaTi  yoke  indnoed 
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them  to  proclaim  themselves  independent  in  the  same  way  as  Granada 
had  done,  and  the  only  one  where  this  independence  was  lasting.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  new  dynasty  in  Africa,  the  Beni-Mennes,  strove  to 
dethrone  the  Almohades,  as  these  had  in  their  turn  dethroned  the 
Almoravides.  For  these  reasons  the  Emirs  of  Africa  lost  for  ever  their 
dominion  over  Spain ;  and  if  the  kingdom  of  Granada  still  subsisted 
in  a  comer  of  Andalusia,  it  was  due  to  the  dissensions  which  existed 
among  the  Christian  princes,  and  that  kept  them  divided  among 
themselves. 

These  dissensions  continued,  and  were  the  salvation  of  Granada. 
It  is  true  that  the  Beni-Merines,  when  their  co-religionists  of  Granada 
were  pushed  to  extreme  perils,  used  to  cross  the  strait  and  came  to 
succour  them  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Almaghreb,  but  they  were  never 
able  again  to  take  possession  of  Spain.  The  defeat  of  Abu-Yacub  by 
Sancho  lY.,  sumamed  the  Brave,  was  the  first  disillusion  which  they 
experienced,  and  the  routing  of  Salado  their  last  and  supreme  one. 

Meanwhile  the  kingdom  of  Granada  continued  a  precarious  exis- 
tence which  was  gradually  extinguishing,  and  which  eventually  became 
totally  put  out  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  Christian  States  of  the 
Peninsula  gathered  together  their  forces,  and  united  themselves  into 
one  great  power  to  combat  and  defeat  the  Mussalman  Empire  with 
their  whole  strength.  But  this  supreme  moment  had  not  yet  come — 
indeed,  not  for  several  centuries ;  and  the  Arabs,  deprived  of  the  sunny 
lands  of  Spain,  concentrated  all  their  affections  within  the  blissful  tract 
of  Granada,  which  they  enriched  with  all  the  marvels  of  Oriental 
civilisation. 

During  the  reigns  of  Sancho  lY.  and  of  Ferdinand  YI.  this  daily 
strife  continued,  with  varied  fortune ;  but  at  length  the  limits  of  the 
Arab  possession  became  lessened,  and  during  thereign  of  D.  Ferdinand  lY. 
the  Moors  sustained  a  sensible  loss  in  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  a  city 
which  Arab  writers  call  the  "  key  of  Andalusia,"  because,  so  long  as  the 
Moors  held  it,  they  were  enabled  to  effect  easily  the  landing  of  succour 
from  Africa ;  while,  if  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  they,  so  to 
say,  dosed  the  doors  of  Spain  upon  the  hordes  of  the  Beni-Merines.  A 
formidable  invasion,  such  as  that  of  the  Almoravides  and  Almohades, 
was  being  prepared  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait,  in  answer  to  the 
call  of  Abul  Hassan,  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

With  the  advanced  troops  in   Gibraltar    and   Algeciras,  and   in 
accord  with  the  Emir  of  Granada,  Abul  judged  the  time  had  come 
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for  repeating  and  realising  the  attempts  of  Yusuf-ben-Tachfin  and  of 
Abdelmumen,  by  bringing  into  the  Peninsula  a  terrible  army,  and 
again  reduce  to  the  domination  of  Islam  the  divided  Christian  societies 
that  had  reconquered  it  step  by  step. 

It  was  a  common  danger  which  threatened  them,  but  the  Portugaese 
King  manifested  himself  less  panic-stricken  at  the  effect  which  this 
disaster  might  cause  than  the  other  States  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  Castillian  King  convoked  the  Cortes  in  Burgos  after  his  recon- 
ciliation with  his  father-in-law  and  D.  Juan  Manuel,  and  besought 
large  subsidies  from  him  in  order  to  enter  at  once  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Moors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Aragon  obtained 
from  the  Pope  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  this  species  of 
holy  war,  and  sent  a  fleet  to  join  the  squadrons  of  CastiUe,  und^  the 
command  of  the  renowned  Admiral  Jofre  Tenorio,  and  these  prevented 
the  passage,  which  had  already  commenced,  of  the  African  troops. 

Accompanied  by  D.  Juan  Manuel,  D.  Juan  Nunes  de  Lara,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  D.  Gil  de  Albernoz,  and  D.  Juan  Albuquerque, 
and  a  numerous  army  of  municipal  troops  and  military  orders, 
Alfonso  XI.  proceeded  from  Seville  to  attack  the  enemy  along  the 
territories  of  Antequera,  Honda,  and  Archidona,  without,  however, 
meeting  any ;  and  razing  to  the  ground  the  towns  which  the  Moors  had 
abandoned — Cleaving  in  Tarif  a  D.  Ferdinand  Peres,  and  in  Aroos  D.  Ferdi- 
nand Ponce  de  Leon ;  a  bishop  of  Mondonedo,  D.  Alfonso  de  Biezma,  in 
Xeres — he  retired,  in  the  winter  of  1339,  to  the  city  he  had  startfti 
from,  after  taking  large  prizes,  and  delivering  the  government  of  the 
whole  frontier  to  D.  Gon9alo  Martinez  de  Oviedo,  Grand  Master  of 
Alcantara. 

The  squadron  of  Aragon,  composed  of  twelve  galleys,  commanded  by 
Gilabert  de  Cruyllas,  joined  the  Castillian,  and  both  endeavomed, 
although  fruitlessly,  to  prevent  the  continued  passage  of  the  troops  of 
Abul  along  the  strait.  Two  important  events  signalised  this  firs^ 
period  of  war.  On  passing  to  Algeciras,  Abdelmalek,  son  of  Abul, 
resolved  upon  taking  possession  quickly  of  all  the  deposits  which  the 
Christians  had  formed  in  Lebreja,  and  organising  an  alg<Mra  on  that 
side,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Xeres  to  carry  it  out.  Wheo, 
however,  the  Mussalmans'  advance-guards  had  dispersed  about  the 
villages,  they  used  to  send  the  flocks  they  captured,  under  a  strmg 
guard,  to  Algeciras ;  but  Porto  Carraro,  the  Alcaide  of  Tarif  a,  and  other 
frontier  governors,  used  to  form  an  ambuscade  and  crush  these  fofCtf» 
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meanwhile  that  the  Grand  Master  of  Alcantara  surprised  Abelmalek 
himself  in  his  camp. 

The  violence  of  this  unexpected  attack  completely  disbanded  the 
troops  of  the  son  of  Abul,  who  fell  one  of  its  victims.  This  disaster 
called  forth  a  cry  of  pain  and  rage  in  Granada  and  in  Morocco,  which 
greatly  stimulated  the  Moorish  kings.  However,  this  disaster  endured 
by  the  Moorish  troops  was  soon  followed  by  another  on  the  Christian 
side  to  compensate  them.  This  was  the  imf ortunate  landing  effected  by 
the  Aragonese  admiral,  Gilabert  de  Gruyllas,  on  the  coast  of  Algeciras. 
Routed  by  the  Moors,  Gruyllas  was  slain  in  this  combat,  and  the 
fleet  of  Aiagon  retired  precipitately  to  Gatalonia. 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  new,  and,  to  Gastille,  more  important  naval 
loss.  The  Gastilhan  squadron,  composed  of  twenty-seven  galleys^  six  larger 
ships,  and  a  few  of  minor  importance,  remained  guarding  the  strait  and 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  African  troops.  It  was  an 
impossible  matter  to  entirely  prevent  their  passage  with  such  a  small 
force.  A  Moorish  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  thoroughly  eqidpped 
for  transporting  troops,  crossed  from  Africa,  sailing  towards  Algeciras. 
If  the  Gastillian  admiral  were  wanting  ships  and  people  with  which  to 
attempt  an  ofiensive  action,  there  were  not  wanting  enemies  and  envious 
people  in  the  Gourt  who  violently  accused  him  of  want  of  activity.  His 
wife,  who  was  in  Seville  along  with  the  Gourt,  apprised  him  of  all  the 
accusations  brought  against  him,  and  the  gaUant  sailor,  naturally 
indignant,  attempted  with  this  small  fleet  to  rush  into  an  unequal 
combat  with  the  naval  forces  of  the  King  of  Morocco,  wherein  he 
perished,  after  a  desperate,  fierce  struggle,  clasping  the  Gastillian 
standard. 

Another  event  took  place  which  more  considerably  aggravated  the 
situation  of  Gastille,  and  led  to  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
generals.  The  post  of  Grand  Master  of  Santiago  becoming  vacant,  the 
Order  elected  one  of  its  members,  Yasco  Lopes.  But  the  passion  felt  for 
D.  Leonor  de  Gusman  by  Alfonso  XI.  continued  still  to  dominate  his 
actions,  and  led  him  to  appoint  as  Grand  Master  his  youthful  illegiti- 
mate son  D.  Fadrique,  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age,  and  thus  annul  the 
election  of  D.  Yasco  Lopes.  This  appointment  led  to  some  resistance 
in  the  Gastillian  Gourt,  which  either  Alfonso  XL  would  not  or  could 
not  affront,  or  else  she  induced  him  to  cancel  the  post  in  favour  of  her 
brother,  Alfonso  Melendez  de  Gusman,  who  was  appointed  Grand 
Master. 
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This  affair  deeply  offended  many  illustrious  and  powerful  rtot- 
homeTis,  among  them  the  Master  of  Alcantara,  Martinez  Oviedo, 
he  who  had  vanquished  the  army  of  Abdelmalek,  and  who  now  openlj 
and  strongly  manifested  his  indignation.  Summoned  to  the  Oonrt  of 
Alfonso  XI.,  Martinez,  who  well  knew  the  summary  process  the  King 
made  use  of  to  silence  the  daring  or  more  dangerous  censors,  refused 
to  obey  the  intimation,  and  placed  himself,  with  the  castles  and  knights 
of  the  Order,  in  complete  rebellion,  and  furthermore  sent  a  proposal  to 
the  King  of  Portugal,  that  he  would  deliver  up  to  him  the  strongholds  on 
the  frontiers  occupied  by  the  knights  of  the  Order,  should  he  agree  to 
aid  him  against  the  Castillian  monarch.  The  proposal  was  sufficiently 
inviting,  nevertheless  Alfonso  IV.  nobly  refused  to  accede  to  it.  Then 
commenced  a  fresh  intestine  war,  in  which  the  cruel,  impetuous  character 
of  Alfonso  XI.  was  often  manifested  in  a  signally  terrible  manner. 
After  an  obstinate,  desperate  resistance,  the  Master  of  Alcantara,  vho 
was  strictly  besieged  in  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  decided  to  delirar 
himself  up  to  Alfonso  XI.,  who,  implacable  in  his  ferocity,  ordered  hin 
to  be  beheaded  and  burnt  as  a  traitor. 

It  was  on  his  return  to  Andalusia,  after  this  terrible  campaign,  that 
the  Castillian  King  received  the  news  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  the 
squadron,  which  had  become  reduced  to  only  five  galleys.  It  would  be 
flagrant  injustice  were  we  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  our  readen 
the  impression  that  Alfonso  XI.  did^  not  possess,  in  an  eminent  degne, 
the  true  qualities  of  a  king  and  general.  His  prodigious  activitrf,  his 
firmness  of  character,  and  the  skilful  and  vigorous  action  whidi 
distinguished  him  seemed  to  increase  and  become  strengthened  by 
disasters  and  perils. 

Finding  himself  almost  deprived  of  a  fleet,  his  means  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  wearied  out  by  an  intestine  war,  surrounded  by  the  restless 
elements  of  rebellion  with  an  inevitable  and  stupendous  invasion  of 
Moors  facing  him,  the  Castillian  King  developed  such  rare  energy, 
and  a  foresight  which  in  him  was  unusual.  While  ordering  all  the 
ships  he  possessed  in  Andalusia,  Gralicia,  and  Asturias  to  be  ooUected 
together,  repaired,  provisioned,  and  equipped  in  order  that  in  a  short 
time  he  might  send  to  Tarifa  a  small  fleet  under  the  command  of 
D.  Alfonso  Ortiz  Calderon,  the  Prior  of  Saint  John,  he  solicits  the 
Queen,  his  forsaken  wife,  to  write  to  her  father,  the  Portuguese  'Kmg, 
to  beseech  him  to  send  a  Portuguese  squadron  to  the  aid  of  CastilH 
and  likewise  sends  an  envoy,  in  the  person  of  John  Martinez  de  Lejv% 
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to  Genoa  to  contract  for  the  furnishing  of  some  ships,  and  on  his  way 
back  to  solicit  from  the  Pope  a  bull  of  indulgences  for  those  who 
should  take  part  in  the  war  of  Castille,  and  for  the  fleet  of  the  King 
of  Aragon,  Pedro  IV.,  as  a  new  naval  auxiliary. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1339,  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Seville,  as 
we  said,  between  Portugal  aild  Castille. 

The  Queen  D.  Maiia  was  residing  with  her  son  at  a  convent 
in  Seville  when  her  husband  besought  her  intervention  with  D. 
Alfonso  lY.  in  the  matter  of  the  fleet.  D.  Maria  at  once  sent  her 
chancellor,  D.  Vasco  Fernandes,  the  Dean  of  Toledo,  to  Portugal  to 
deliver  in  Monte-Mor-o-Novo  to  Alfonso  IV.  the  solicitation  of  his 
daughter.  The  chancellor  received  the  verbal  message  from  the 
Portuguese  King,  that  should  the  King  of  Castille  require  his  aid,  to 
treat  directly  with  him  on  the  a&ir  without  the  intervention  of 
women,  or  of  the  Queen,  with  whom  it  was  unbecoming  to  treat 
upon  military  afiGEurs. 

The  chanceUor  delivered  his  message,  and  the  Castillian  King  very 
quickly  sent  him  to  Portugal  to  reiterate  directly  his  former  appeal. 
Then  D.  Alfonso  IV.  ordered  an  important  naval  force  to  be  equipped, 
and  appointed  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  Admiral  Manuel 
Pezagno  and  his  son,  the  same  individual  that  Jofre  had  taken  prisoner, 
and  whom  he  brought  to  Seville  when  he  proudly  made  his  triumphal 
entiy.  The  Castillian  King  set  them  at  liberty,  and  sent  them  now  to 
the  Portuguese  monarch,  probably  as  a  sort  of  intentional  act  of 
redress — ^triumphant  and  reinstated  to  favour — to  afford  protecting  aid 
in  place  of  the  squadron  of  Jofre  Tenorio  which  had  been  totally 
destroyed. 

The  Portuguese  admiral  proceeded  to  take  his  position  outside 
Cadiz,  and  prudently  limited  his  action  to  menacing  from  thence  the 
passage  of  the  African  troops. 

The  envoy  of  Castille  in  Genoa  engaged  fifteen  galleys,  equipped 
and  furnished  and  manned,  under  the  command  of  Egidio  Boca  Negra, 
at  the  cost  of  800  golden  florins  for  each,  and  1,500  for  the  officers 
monthly'. 

The  King  of  Aragon,  on  his  part,  promised  twelve  galleys,  com- 
manded by  Pedro  de  Moncada,  grandson  of  the  renowned  Admiral 
Roger  de  Lauria.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  effect  an  advantageous 
naval  action  which  might  save  Castille  from  the  terrible  invasion  which 
threatened  her.     Numerous  forces  had  already  crossed  the  strait,  and 
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in  September,  1340,  Yusuf  Abul  Hagiag  came  in  person  to  place 
himself  at  their  head,  and  join  at  Algeciras  the  army  of  the  Emir 
of  Granada. 

Doubtless  the  chroniclers  exaggerate  the  Mussalman  forces  when 
they  compute  that  these  numbered  from  five  to  six  hundred  thoasand 
men,  among  them  seventy  thousand  horsemen,  although  it  is  but 
natural  that  they  should  be  numerous,  as  tbey  wished  to  make  a 
decisive  effort  to  reduce  anew  Castille  to  the  dominion  of  Islam,  for 
which  object  they  had  organised  and  called  out  an  algara,  or  holy  "ww. 
A  great  nimiber  of  families  followed  the  invading  army  in  hopes  of  an 
assured  conquest. 

The  danger  which  threatened  the  Peninsula  was  very  great,  and 
terror  began  to  spread  among  the  people.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  generals  of  the  Mussalman  army  were  not  great  masters  of 
military  strategy,  because  in  place  of  a  sharp  attack,  which  would  most 
probably  have  proved  fatal  for  Castille,  they  delayed  their  acdcmby 
first  besieging  Tarifa. 

This  stronghold  was  held  by  the  Grovernor,  John  Alfonso  de 
Benevides,  and  despite  the  superiority  of  numbers  and  elements  of 
attack  enjoyed  by  the  invaders — ^who,  from  what  we  can  gather  from 
Arab  sources,  possessed  a  rudimentary  artillery — ^the  Christians 
defended  themselves  most  heroically  and  desperately.  The  squadr(m  of 
Ortiz  Oalderon,  which  had  proceeded  to  aid  and  defend  them  by  sea, 
proved  useless  to  them,  as  a  terrible  storm  overtook  the  fleet  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  and  completely  wrecked  it. 

Therefore  the  Castillian  King  quickly  summoned  a  Cartes  in  Seville, 
and  announced  to  them  the  resolution  he  had  formed  of  sucoooring 
Tarifa.  The  need  of  obtaining  aid  by  a  strong  alHanoe  with  Portogal 
was  also  acknowledged  necessary,  and  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Cortes,  even  to  the  point  of  D.  Alfonso  XI.  dedariog  that  be 
should  proceed  immediately  in  person  to  Portugal  and  solicit  the 
aid  of  his  father-in-law. 

But  the  pohcy  of  Castillian  pride  would  not  allow  this  act,  and 
Alfonso  XI.  was  therefore  constrained  to  beseech  his  despised  wife 
to  depart  to  Portugal  and  plead  the  cause  for  him. 

Who  does  not  call  to  mind  the  admirable  verses  which  this 
sorrowful  embassy  inspired  in  the  mind  of  the  grandest  singer  of  epic 
poetry  of  modern  times,  the  immortal  Camdes  ? 

It  was  in  Evora  that  the  Queen  D.  Maria  met  her  father,  the  King 
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of  Portugal,  and,  bathed  in^tears,  besought  him  to  succour,  or  rather 
save  her  husband,  the  throne,  and  the  kingdom  of  GastiLle. 

Alfonso  lY.  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  moving  pleadings  of  his 
daughter,  but  promised  a  prompt  and  unconditional  aid ;  and  not  long 
after  he  met,  in  Jurumenha,  the  King  of  Castillo,  in  whom  the  imminent 
danger  which  threatened  him  had  served  to  put  down  the  proud  boasts 
of  former  times,  and  to*  whom  the  King  of  Portugal,  engaged  to  fulfil 
the  promises  made  to  his  daughter,  the  Queen  D.  Maria. 

On  withdrawing  from  the  King  to  ^conclude  the  preparations 
for  this  terrible  campaign,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
forces,  D.  Alfonso  XI.  ordered  that  the  King  of  Portugal  should 
be  everywhere  received  with  all  royal  honours  within  the  Castillian 
dominions. 

D.  Alfonso  lY.,  personally  commanding  all  the  knights  and  soldiers 
which  had  rapidly  gathered  in  Elvas,  and  ordering  other  forces  to  join 
them  in  forced  marches,  entered  with  his  daughter  into  Spain,  and  was 
received  as  its  saviour.  On  reaching  Badajoz  all  the  clergy,  both  secular 
and  regular,  came  out  to  meet  him,  saluting  him  with  the  canticle, 
"  Blessed  is  the  ELing  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.''  He  was 
also  enthusiastically  welcomed  in  Seville  by  Alfonso  XI.,  and  after  con- 
ferring together  on  the  plan  of  campaign  to  be  followed,  they  marched 
slowly  upon  Tarifa  on  20th  October,  to  afford  time  for  the  contingent 
troops  to  be  collected  from  various  parts  and  join  the  army.  A  week 
later  they  had  encamped  two  leagues  from  the  besieged  stronghold, 
on  a  spot  called  Peiia  del  Oiervo,  and  simultaneously  the  Aragonese 
Bquadron,  commanded  by  Eamon  de  Moncada,  and  the  Oastillian 
fleet  of  the  Prior  of  St  John  appeared  on  the  waters  of  Tarifa. 

And,  in  truth,  it  was  time  they  should  do  so ;  the  imequal  wrestling 
would  most  certainly  end  in  the  extermination  of  the  heroic  yet 
diminished  defenders  of  the  stronghold  whom  the  Christian  Kings  had 
endeavoured  at  once  to  strengthen  and  garrison  with  men  and  provisions, 
in  order  that  the  garrison  should,  during  the  battle  which  was  about  to 
take  place,  fail  upon  the  rearguard  of  the  enemy. 

The  Mussalmans  had  raised  the  siege,  in  order  to  attack  the  Christian 
troops  which  were  approaching.  The  Kings  of  Morocco  and  Granada 
awaited  them  in  separate  camps  with  their  respective  troops. 

Numerically  speaking,  the  Mussalmans  had  the  advantage,  but  if  the 
spirit  of  covetousness,  of  vengeance  and  glory  which  impelled  them  on 
was  very  considerable,  the  feelings  on  the  Christian  side  were  no  less 
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intense  and  stimulating,  since  they  not  only  fought  for  their  faith,  but 
to  save  their  families  and  native  land. 

The  Christian  forces  in  camp  held  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  the  King  of  Castille  should  attack  the  King  of  Morooco, 
and  the  King  of  Portugal  that  of  Granada. 

Alfonso  lY.  was  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Braga,  the  Prior  of 
Orato,  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  of  Aviz,  Lopes  Femandes 
Pacheco,  Gongalo  Gomes  de  Sousa,  GouQalo  de  Azevedo,  and  other 
distinguished  ricoa-Jiomens  ;  but  as  they  had  only  been  able  to  ccdlect 
together  little  more  than  a  thousand  knights,  the  King  of  OastiOe 
furnished  him  with  a  host  of  three  thousand.  Hence  the  Portuguese 
had  some  four  thousand  against  seven  thousand  Granadine  troops.  The 
camps  were  separated  by  a  small  river  called  the  Scdado. 

Unfortunately,  the  common  danger  did  not  suffice  to  appease  the 
intrigues  and  spites  which  divided  the  Gastillian  nobles,  and  it  appears 
that,  in  face  of  their  formidable  enemy,  grave  suspicion  of  vengeance 
and  treachery  rose  up  to  diminish  the  aJready  sufficiently  small  hopes  of 
a  Christian  victory. 

The  30th  October,  1340,  dawned,  and  the  King  of  Castille  entrusted 
his  vanguard,  probably  with  the  reserved  idea  of  seduction  and  odium, 
to  the  revengeful  D.  Juan  Manuel,  his  erewhile  deadly  enemy.  Wheo 
the  signal  was  given  to  advance,  D.  Juan  Manuel,  with  his  people, 
appeared  to  hesitate,  to  the  point  that  among  the  most  fervent  partisans 
of  the  King  there  arose  the  idea  that  it  was  a  diversion  of  treadieir. 
Two  of  them,  Gardlaso  and  his  brother,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  a 
thousand  men,  rapidly  advanced,  and  crossing  the  river  Sakdo  by  a 
small  bridge,  carried  before  them  a  Mussalman  division. 

Meanwhile  the  brother  of  the  King's  mistress,  whom  D.  Alfonso  XI. 
had  made  Master  of  Santiago,  and  D.  Juan  Nunes  de  Lara,  manifested 
a  similar  hesitation  aa  D.  Juan  Manuel,  but  the  King  coming  up  to 
them  constrained  them  to  advance  and  cross  the  river.  The  King  at 
once  followed  with  the  body  of  the  army,  and  valiantly  fought  in  the 
battle,  which  then  became  general  and  fierce. 

With  better  fortune,  or  by  reason  of  commanding  a  more  faithfnl 
and  better  disciplined  army,  the  King  of  Portugal  came  down  upon  the 
Granadine  multitude  like  an  avalanche,  and  breaking  through  thdr 
ranks,  quickly  worked  havoc  and  confusion,  even  before  the  victory 
was  assured  on  the  side  of  the  Castillians.  Panic  spread  on  all  sides 
throughout    the    Moorish    camps,   and    then   commenced     a    fearful 
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stampede.  The  Christian  Eangs,  joining  together  their  forces,  began 
to  pursue  the  enemy  ruthlessly,  and  carried  them  pell-mell  to  the 
Gualdalmesi. 

The  Moorish  Kings  likewise  gathered  together  what  soldiers  they 
could,  and  fled  in  the  direction  of  Algeciras,  where  they  soon  divided, 
the  King  of  Morocco  to  embark  in  Gibraltar  and  to  return  to  his 
dominions,  and  the  King  of  Granada  departing  for  Marbella  to  return 
to  his  Court. 

The  Castlllian  chroniclers  of  the  time  note  a  curious  incident,  which 
they  highly  censure — that  is,  the  inactivity  of  the  Aragonese  squadron, 
after  receiving  orders  to  land  some  forces  with  the  object  of  falling 
upon  the  Mussalman  rearguard. 

Castillo  was  saved,  and  with  her,  perchance,  all  other  Christian 
societies  of  the  Peninsula.  The  losses  sustained  by  the  Moors  were 
very  great,  and  there  are  some  chroniclers  who  do  not  scruple  to  assert 
that  over  two  hundred  thousand  Mussalmans  perished  in  this  battle, 
and  that  on  the  Christian  side  only  about  twenty  were  slain !  Without 
taking  notice  of  these  absurd  exaggerations,  we  can  safely  assert  that 
the  losses  were  very  great,  since  Arab  historians  own  to  it.  In  the 
description  given  by  Conde,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Domination  of  the 
Arabs  in  Spain,''  he  says,  *'  The  battle-field  remained  covered  by  broken 
arms  and  the  slain ;  the  slaughter  effected  was  memorable,  and  among 
the  enemies  it  passed  into  a  proverb,  this  bitter  day." 

The  Moorish  camp  feU  into  the  power  of  the  Christians,  and  such 
was  the  amount  of  rich  spoils  found  that,  according  to  the  chronicler  of 
the  King  Alfonso  XI.,  the  depreciation  of  gold  and  silver  such 
that  in  Pampeluna,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Lisbon,  and  other  cities,  and 
even  in  Paris,  gold  and  silver  fell  in  value  one-sixth. 

We  shall  here  mention  an  act  of  noble  disinterestedness  and  chivalry 
performed  by  the  King  of  Portugal.  It  appears  that  Alfonso  XI. 
commanded  that  all  rich  spoils  collected  in  the  besieged  camps,  as  well 
as  all  prisoners  of  war  taken,  should  be  sent  to  the  Castle  of  Tarif  a,  and 
he  then  invited  his  ally,  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  come  and  take  what 
portion  he  pleased.  To  this  invitation  Alfonso  TV.  positively  refused 
to  accede;  but,  on  being  strongly  pressed  by  the  King  of  Castille, 
Alfonso  lY.  selected  only,  as  a  remembrance  of  this  memorable 
victory,  a  scimitar  richly  worked  with  precious  stones,  a  few  swords  and 
saddles  of  ^exquisite  workmanship,  and  retained  as  prisoners  a  nephew 
of  Abul  Hassan  and  a  few  others.     This  generous  proceeding  of  the 
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Portuguese  King  was  much  admired  by  his  subjects  and  foreigners,  and 
history  records  his  magmmimity. 

The  grief  of  Abul  Hassan  was  very  deep  at  his  losses,  not  alone  as 
king,  but  in  his  domestic  life,  since  his  favourite  Stdtana  Fatima,  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Tunis,  was  slain,  a  son  and  nephew  taken 
captive,  besides  some  of  his  most  valiant  soldiers. 

Two  days  after  the  battle,  on  1st  November,  both  Kings  collected 
together  their  troops  and  proceeded  to  Seville,  and  Alfonso  lY.  departed 
for  Portugal. 

The  King  of  Oastille,  deeply  touched  at  the  noble  proceeding  and 
aid  which  he  had  received  from  his  father-in-law,  and  whom  he  scarcely 
expected  would  even  aid  him,  much  less  come  in  person  to  save  Castflk, 
insisted  upon  personally  accompanying  him  as  far  as  Cazalla  de  la 
Sierra,  and  returned  to  effect  some  further  conquests  by  besieging  and 
taking  some  of  the  strongholds  of  Granada.  Since  that  time  he  mani- 
fested greater  respect  and  consideration  to  his  wife,  and  broke  aS  aD 
relations  with  D.  Leonor  de  Gusman,  thus  proving  how  deeply  had 
been  the  impression  made  on  his  spirit  by  the  generous  acts  of  the 
Portuguese  King. 

The  news  of  the  glorious  victory  achieved  in  the  battle  of  Salado 
was  echoed  throughout  Christian  Europe  as  an  extraordinary  and 
marvellous  event.  The  King  of  Oastille  sent  the  Pope  a  brilliant 
embassage  to  offer  him  a  part  of  the  spoils  as  glorious  trophies  conse- 
crated to  the  triumphs  of  faith. 

Yet  while  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  of  Oastille  were  rejoicing  over 
their  triumph,  sorrow  and  mourning  filled  the  cities  of  Fez  and  Granada. 
Their  noblest  African  chieftains  were  no  more,  and  in  Granada  they 
deplored  the  loss  of  their  most  important  personages,  since  the  Partn- 
guese  sword  had  cut  down  the  flower  of  the  nobility  of  Andah]5ia« 
among  them  their  chief  Cadi,  Abu-Abdallah-Muhamed  AlascarL 

Since  the  battle  of  the  Navas  of  Tolosa^  in  which  the  Portngoese 
won  some  laurels,  never  had  a  similar  disaster  oppressed  the  Mossalman 
race  on  the  lands  of  Spain. 

This  epoch  of  the  victory  of  Salado  was  the  most  brilliant  during 
the  government  of  Alfonso  IV.  The  grand  part  he  took  in  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Moors  assured  him  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
Kings  of  Portugal  throughout  posterity — a  place  which  he  would  certainly 
not  fill  were  we  to  behold  in  him  only  the  rebel  son  and  the  assassin  of 
the  hapless  liiez  de  Castro.     Nevertheless,  this  monarch,  whose  vwlent 
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character  so  little  attracts  our  sympathies,  was,  like  his  father,  an  able 
administrator,  and  the  country  he  ruled  prospered  during  his  reign,  and 
prepared  itself  to  follow  out  the  glorious  destinies  which  were  marked 
out.  Yet  the  evil  deeds  of  the  mem  cover,  so  to  say,  with  a  dark  mantle 
the  judicious  acts  of  the  king  ;  and  in  order  that  the  future  should  oflfer 
homage  to  his  name,  it  was  needful  that  in  the  darksome  depths  of  his 
Hfe  should  burst  forth,  under  the  sun  of  Andalusia  and  on  the  shores 
of  Salado,  the  brilliant  gleams  of  his  uplifted  sword. 

On  the  return  of  the  Portuguese  King  he  prepared  to  follow  out  a 
project  which  the  war  had  interrupted,  a  project  of  which  few  vestiges 
remain,  but  which  constituted  one  of  the  first  attempts  in  the  vast  field 
of  Portuguese  discoveries  and  conquests  beyond  seas.  We  shall  reserve 
this,  however,  for  examination  later  on  in  our  history,  and  proceed  to 
narrate  an  event  which  is  allied  to  the  sanguinary  history  of  the  prince- 
heir  of  Portugal. 

We  have  already  seen  how,  after  a  long  intrigue  and  a  desolating 
war,  the  Infanta  D.  Constancia,  daughter  of  D.  Juan  Manuel,  was 
allowed  to  proceed  to  Portugal  to  join  her  affianced  husband,  the  prince 
D.  Pedro,  in  August,  1339.  It  appears  the  Infanta  was  accompanied 
by  a  lovely  maid  of  honour,  the  daughter  of  D.  Pedro  Femandes  de 
Castro,  and  some  relation  to  D.  Constancia.  As  was  usual  at  that  time, 
this  marriage  was  not  due  to  any  affection  or  mutual  sympathies,  which 
80  often  binds  and  knits  souls  together,  although  this  wedding  cost  so 
many  efforts  and  bloodshed.  Hence,  although  the  Portuguese  prince 
surrounded  his  wife  with  everything  she  could  wish — ^and,  indeed,  she 
was  worthy  of  all  he  could  lavish  upon  her — the  youthful  D.  Pedro 
was  unable  to  resist  the  charms  of  the  maid  of  honour,  D.  Inez  de  Castro, 
and  he  feU  deeply  in  love  with  her.  This  love  was  reciprocated  by  Inez 
untfl  it  became  a  Court  scandal,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  shortened  the  span 
of  life  of  the  hapless  Infanta  D.  Constancia. 

In  the  year  1345  the  Infanta  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  D.  Ferdinand, 
who  later  on  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  a  month  after  the  event 
D.  Constancia  died. 

D.  Pedro,  finding  himself  a  widower  and  free  to  follow  his  inclina- 
tions,  now  gave  himself  up  completely  to  the  charms  of  the  lovely 
Castillian,  refusing  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  his  father  and  the  dictates 
of  diplomacy,  of  contracting  another  union  with  a  foreign  princess. 

Legendary  art  has  so  enwrapped  this  tale  of  love  amid  the  webs  of 
poetry  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  in  our  day  to  divest  its  history 
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from  its  trammels  and  place  it  on  the  severe  arena  of  discussioiL 
D.  Inez  de  Oastro  is  one  of  those  ideal  types  of  the  great  family  of 
Ophelias  and  Desdemonas  which  it  would  he  almost  profanation  to 
subject  to  the  criticism  of  investigation. 

The  tragic  ending  of  this  love  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  Portuguese  nobility  on  account  of  the  intimacy  which  existed 
between  the  Oastillian  knights,  more  particularly  the  relatives  of  Ina 
and  D.  Pedro,  and  this  jealousy  naturally  gave  rise  to  an  intngoe. 
This  intrigue  was  naturally  based  on  the  danger  which  would 
threaten  the  succession  of  the  throne  and  to  the  legitimate  grandsaa 
of  D.  Alfonso  IV.  if  the  extreme  affection  manifested  by  D.  Pedro 
were  to  induce  him  to  legitimise  his  children  by  marrying  D.  Idbl 
It  appeal's  more  rational,  however,  that  this  intrigue  found  in  the 
severe  spirit  of  Alfonso  iV.  a  full  appreciation  of  the  danger  and 
offence  which  such  relations  would  bring. 

D.  Alfonso  lY.  endeavoured  to  induce  his  son  to  enter  into  a  new 
marriage  with  a  foreign  princess,  but  he  met  with  a  firm  resistance  on 
his  part.  It  was  evident  that  the  love  which  D.  Pedro  bore  for  D.  lost 
was  an  insuperable  obstacle,  since  the  interests  of  policy,  the  fears  of  a 
domestic  scandal,  or  the  dangers  of  the  dynasty  were  not  able  to 
overcome  it. 

In  face  of  these  objections  the  violent  and  even  brutal  policy  of 
those  times  did  not  hesitate  to  take  extreme  measures  rather  than 
waste  time  in  subtle  combinations,  and  the  simplest  solution  was  the 
deprivation  of  life.  The  Archbishop  of  Braga,  as  a  friend  of  D.  Pedro, 
warned  him  of  the  web  of  intrigues  and  political  anger  and  conveniences 
which  was  being  woven  around  him.  But  D.  Pedro  could  never  suspect 
that  he  would  be  assailed  by  such  a  terrible  outrage. 

D.  Inez  resided  with  her  children  in  Coimbra,  or  rather  in  the 
palace,  which  tradition  tells  us  was  erected  by  the  Queen  D.  Isabel 
contiguous  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mondego.  Resolving  upon  depriving  her  of  life,  D.  Alfonso  himself— 
so  tradition  says — accompanied  by  his  chief  officer,  Alvaro  Gon^vee, 
and  two  others,  called  Pedro  Coelho  and  Diogo  Lopes  Pacheoo,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  of  Santa  Clara  on  an  occasion  when  D.  Pedro  w«s 
absent,  and  the  three  companions  of  the  King  carried  out  the  cowardly 
assassination  of  this  hapless  lady. 

When  this  cruel  act  was  made  known  to  the  Inf ante,  grief  and  ngc 
completely  overflowed  their  bounds,  and  forgetting  every  considerstkOr 
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and  all  respect  due  as  a  vassal,  prince,  and  son,  he  broke  out  in  a 
terrible  manner,  as  though  he  had  lost  his  reason.  D.  Pedro  had 
inherited  the  fierce,  implacable  character  of  his  father.  Associating  to 
himself  the  brothers  of  liiez,  Ferdinand  and  Alvaro  de  Castro,  and 
collecting  together  some  people,  he  soon  openly  raised  up  a  rebellion 
afj^ainst  the  royal  throne,  and  commenced  a  devastating  campaign 
against  it. 

Desolating  the  dominions  of  those  who  had  concurred  in  the  death 
of  D.  Inez,  he  marched  to  Oporto,  which  the  Archbishop  of  Braga — 
he  who  had  apprised  him  of  the  conspiracy — attempted  to  defend. 
Through  consideration  for  this  prelate,  D.  Pedro  raised  the  siege,  and 
proceeded  to  devastate  in  another  direction.  But  whether  the  tardy 
remorse  for  the  fearful  action  he  had  committed,  or  whether  external 
policy  prevented  him,  we  know  not,  but  it  is  certain  Alfonso  lY.  did 
not  proceed  against  his  son  with  that  impetuous  severity  peculiar  to  his 
character,  and  which  the  rebellion  of  his  son  would  naturally  induce.  On 
hearing  that  he  had  proceeded  to  besiege  Oporto,  the  King  was  compelled 
to  send  an  army  against  his  rebel  son.  On  reaching  OuimarSes,  he  found 
that  D.  Pedro  was  endeavouring  to  take  Oporto.  This  was  the  only  event 
of  any  importance  which  took  place  during  this  short  war,  and,  as  we 
said,  the  Infante  desisted  through  consideration  of  the  Archbishop,  while 
after  the  first  outburst  of  anger  and  blind  revenge,  better  feelings  over- 
came him,  and  he  saw  his  conduct  in  its  true  light,  that  it  was  both 
criminal  and  against  policy — criminal  because  it  was  a  revolt  against  his 
father,  and  against  true  policy  since  he  was  devastating  the  very 
territory  over  which  he  was  to  reign. 

The  news  that  the  Elng  had  arrived  as  far  as  QuimarSes  in  order  to 
succour  Oporto,  no  doubt  contributed  towards  inducing  D.  Pedro  to 
raise  the  siege,  yet  it  is  no  less  true  to  say  that  the  Infante  ardently 
desired  to  be  reconciled  to  his  father,  and  the  reason  that  this  recon- 
dilation  had  not  been  already  effected  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  no  mediator.  But  now  this  mediator  appeared  in  Oanavezes, 
in  the  person  of  his  mother,  the  Queen  D.  Beatriz,  who,  deeply  distressed 
that  in  her  old  age  the  strifes  should  be  renewed  which  had  embittered 
her  youth,  had  now  hastened  to  interpose  her  influence  between  father 
and  son.  Her  mission  was  not  a  difficult  one  in  this  instance,  since  the 
Infante  was  ready  to  fling  down  his  arms,  and  the  King  hia  father 
unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  own  son  by  entering  into  this  war. 
The  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  same  conduct 
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on  his  part  towards  his  father  before  him,  all  joined  together  to  troaUe 
him,  and  impelled  him  to  vacillate  in  the  resolution  of  TnATring  war. 

To  the  pleadings  of  D.  Beatriz  were  added  those  of  the  Archtashop 
D.  Cron^alo  Pereira,  he  who  defended  Oporto,  but  whose  affection  for 
the  Infante  did  not  prevent  from  doing  his  duty  as  a  vassal ;  and  other 
noblemen,  who  aU  joined  the  Queen  in  her  pious  mission  of  peacemaker, 
and  induced  a  treaty  to  be  drawn  up  between  father  and  son.  This 
treaty  was  sworn  to  by  the  Queen  in  Oporto,  by  the  Eiag 
D.  Alfonso  in  Guimaraes,  by  the  Prince  in  Canavezes,  and  indaded, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  chronicler  of  the  M<marchia  Luaiiana,  the 
f oll6wing  conditions : — 

Eirst — ^The  Prince  promised  and  pledged  on  oath  to  pardon,  as  he 
actually  did,  all  who  had  conspired  in  the  death  of  D.  Inez,  either  ia 
deed  or  counsel. 

Secondly — ^That  he  pledged  in  future  to  be  an  obedient  vassal  aoi 
son  to  his  father  the  King. 

Thirdly — ^That  he  would  at  once  dismiss  all  and  eveiy  one  of  thoae 
who  had  abetted  him. 

Fourthly — ^That  the  King  pardon  all  those  who  had  followed 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Prince  in  whatever  way  they  may  hafe 
done  so. 

Fifthly — ^The  King  granted  general  amnesty,  and  granted  to  his 
son  royal  plenary  jurisdiction  in  criminal  and  dvil  affairs,  in  any  pert 
where  he  should  reside,  or  through  which  he  should  pass. 

In  effect  this  treaty  implied  a  kind  of  abdication,  or  at  leaet  the 
Prince  D.  Pedro  was  made  regent  with  small  restrictions  and  reserve. 

A  new  and  profound  sorrow  visited  soon  after  the  aged  monucii, 
who  had  to  receive  his  daughter,  the  hapless  Queen  of  CasdUe,  as  die 
fled  terror-stricken  from  the  fearful  cruelties  practised  by  his  son. 

D.  Alfonso  lY .,  however,  was  not  deluded  by  the  oaths  pledged  Iff 
his  son,  and  felt  that  D.  Pedro  had  only  adjourned  his  vengeance  for 
an  opportune  moment,  to  visit  it  on  those  who  had  robbed  him  of  hie 
happiness.  Hence  when  the  Portuguese  King  perceived  that  theafaMte 
of  death  were  surrounding  him,  he  summoned  to  his  side  three  ooon* 
dllors,  Alvaro  €k)n9alves,  Pedro  Coelho,  and  Diogo  Lopes  Pacheoo^  and 
in  presence  of  Alvaro  Gon^alves  Pereira,  the  Prior  of  Crato,  wiMMe 
authority  had  up  to  that  moment  protected  them  against  the  vengeaaee 
of  the  Prince,  yet  who  judged  that  they  were  not  safe  in  the  kingdomae 
soon  as  the  lover  of  D.  Inez  should  ascend  the  throne,  counselled  then 
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to  quit  the  country  and  take  refuge  in  Castille.  These  three  followed 
the  advice  given  them,  but  which  proved  of  little  use,  as  we  shall  see 
farther  on  in  our  history. 

But  the  sorrows  of  these  latter  years  had  rapidly  done  their  work, 
and  broken  up  the  health  of  D.  Alfonso  lY. ;  and  death,  which  he  had 
felt  coming  on,  soon  did  its  work.  Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
assassination  of  D.  Inez,  and  it  appears  that  hapless  lady  had  summoned 
him  within  a  certain  term  to  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Cbd. 
But  let  us  not  anticipate  history,  and  let  us  glance  back  on  the  events 
of  the  last  years. 

After  the  campaign  of  Salado,  it  appears  the  former  alliance  which 
was  then  renewed  did  not  long  subsist,  but  as  soon  as  the  common 
danger  was  over,  intrigues  and  suspicions  were  again  renewed  which  had 
severed  the  peninsularian  triple  alliance.  Grave  disorders  took  place  in 
Aragon,  engendered  by  the  deep  hatred  existing  between  the  celebrated 
D.  Pedro  IY.*and  his  stepmother  D.  Leonor  of  Castille,  sister  to 
Alfonso  XI. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  disguised  hostility  of  Castille,  the  King 
of  Aragon  naturally  desired  to  enter  into  a  strong  alliance,  and  for  this 
object  sent  an  embassage  to  Portugal,  comprised  of  Lopo  de  Garrea  and 
Pedro  Guilhem  de  Escaymbos,  to  solicit  the  hand  of  the  Infanta 
D.  Leonor,  daughter  of  Alfonso  lY.,  in  marriage.  This  embassy  was 
received  by  the  Portuguese  King  in  Santarem  on  4th  June,  1347. 

As  soon  as  the  King  of  Castille  heard  of  this  project,  he  at  once 
sent  to  the  Aragonese  King  a  deputy  in  the  person  of  Feman  Sanches 
de  Tovar,  to  desire  him  not  to  wed  the  Portuguese  Infanta,  because  he, 
the  ELing  of  Castille,  had,  at  the  solicitation  of  D.  Pedro  lY.  himself, 
asked  her  hand  for  his  brother  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  and  nephew 
of  Alfonso  XI. 

The  King  of  Castille  likewise  sent  to  Portugal,  with  the  same  object 
of  dissuading  the  King  to  give  his  daughter's  hand  in  marriage,  D.  Juan 
Alfonso  Albuquerque.  But  neither  these  nor  other  embassies  had  the 
desired  effect.  Moreover,  with  a  certain  contempt,  or  perhaps  rude  in- 
difference, for  the  objections  brought  forward  by  the  Castillian  Bang, 
D.  Pedro  of  Aragon  and  D.  Alfonso  of  Portugal  quickly  arranged 
the  marriage  between  them,  and  on  the  11th  of  June  the  respective 
contracts  were  signed  in  Santarem^  while  before  the  end  of  the 
year  1347  the  Infanta  D.  Leonor  landed  in  Barcelona  as  the  Queen 
of  Aragon. 
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On  the  death  of  D.  Jayme,  speedily  did  D.  Ferdinand,  to  whom  by 
right  belonged  the  government  of  Valencia,  cast  himself  with  his 
adherents  to  aid  the  revolt  that  broke  out  in  that  kingdom.  It  was 
the  commencement  of  a  general  rising,  the  horrors  of  which  were 
further  increased  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  terrible  epidemic  caDed 
the  black  pestilence^  and  a  few  months  after  liLnfiing  in  the  kingdom  of 
her  husband,  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  fell  a  victim  (1348). 

Notwithstanding  the  varied  fortune  of  war,  and  having  suffered 
the  cruellest  humiliations,  the  Aragonese  King  attained  not  onlj  to 
separate  from  the  revolutionary  cause  his  stepmother  and  broths 
but  even  win  the  goodwill  of  the  King  of  Castille,  who  promised  to 
aid  him. 

Wishing  to  maintain  the  great  moral  prestige  which  the  victarr  of 
Salado  had  afforded  him,  the  Castillian  King  formed  the  project  of 
conquering  Algeciras,  which  stood  like  an  open  door  for  new  invasions 
from  the  Moors  of  Morocco,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  theC(»te& 
convoked  in  Burgos  (1342)  large  subsidies  for  that  object.  The  fleet 
engaged  in  Geneva,  commanded  by  Boca  Negra,  arrived  and  joined  that 
of  Castillo,  and  a  squadron  of  ten  galleys  furnished  by  the  King  d 
Portugal,  under  the  command  of  Carlos  Pe^anha. 

After  several  small  engagements,  the  three  squadrons  were  able  to 
destroy  completely  a  large  armada  of  eighty  galleys  and  other  ships  of 
Granada  and  Morocco,  followed  by  a  new  victory  obtained  by  the 
Aragonese  squadron  against  the  Mussalman  fleet. 

It  w£is  then  that  D.  Alfonso  departed  for  Algeciras.  But  the 
Portuguese  fleet  had  returned  to  Lisbon,  and  the  Aragonese  one  had 
been  ordered  home.  The  Castillian  army  was  alone  to  continue  the 
siege,  which  was  becoming  prolonged,  as  it  met  with  a  skilful  and 
obstinate  defence;  moreover, ^the  army  suffered  intensely  owing  to  the 
severity  of  a  hard  winter. 

Alfonso  XI.  again  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese  King  hf  ^ 
loan  of  some  two  million  maravedis,  for  which  were  given  as  secunty 
various  castles  and  towns.  Aragon  and  France  were  likewise  besoi^i 
to  aid  Castillo,  and  the  lengthened  brave  campaign,  known  under  the 
name  of  "  Siege  of  Algedras,''  was  continued  until  it  ended  in  the 
capitulation  of  the  stronghold. 

This  event,  and  the  disorders  which  broke  out  in  Africa,  induced 
the  King  of  Castillo  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar,  and  in 
1349  he  pitched  his  camp  opposite  this  stronghold.     But  pestOenoe 
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was  desolating  Europe,  and  in  Spain  it  caused  a  dreadful  havoc  among 
the  besieging  army,  one  of  the  victims  being  Alfonso  XI. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  Castille  caused  a  profound  sensation, 
while  in  Portugal  the  sedition  of  the  prince-heir  and  the  treaty  of 
Canavezes  had  concentrated  national  policy.  But  despite  all  the  grave 
external  affairs  which  up  to  the  last  moment  fettered  the  policy  of 
Alfonso  lY.,  and  even  the  disasters  cCnd  embarrassments  which  befell 
the  internal  government  of  the  country,  the  work  of  reformation 
and  social  consolidation,  and  the  efforts  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  living  forces  of  the  country,  cannot  be  said  to  have  relaxed. 
His  efforts  were  very  great  to  develope  navigation  and  national 
commerce,  and  serve  as  a  brilliant  relief  to  this  reign  so  stained 
with  cruelty. 

Were  we  to  state  that  the  first  announcement  of  the  great  naval 
poem,  which  so  splendidly  was  worked  by  Portugal,  appeared  during 

this  reign,  we  should  not  be  far  wrong.    We  must  confess  that  the 

■if 

resolution  of  obtaining  a  certain  maritime  power  ever  accompanied, 
during  the  earliest  governments,  the  lengthened,  persistent  labour  of 
oonsolidating  the  Portuguese  State.  D.  Alfonso  lY.  continued  this 
work  by  promoting  and  developing  the  royal  navy,  whose  importance 
commenced  to  be  considerable  in  the  war  of  Gastille  and  against  the 
Moors ;  a  most  noteworthy  fact  being  the  idea  entertained  by  this 
King  to  conquer  the  Canaiy  Isles,  and  the  attempts  he  made  of 
starting  naval  expeditions  of  discovery. 

We  find  that  in  the  year  1344,  Pope  Olement  YI.,  then  in  Avignon, 
conferred  on  a  Spanish  prince  the  seigniority  of  those  islands,  and  at 
the  same  time  requested  the  King  of  Portugal  and  other  monarchs  to 
aid  him  in  establishing  this  singular  sovereignty,  and  D.  Alfonso,  in 
his  reply  dated  12th  February,  1345,  apprises  the  Pope  that  he  had 
already  entertained  the  idea  of  conquering  the  Canary  Islands,  and  for 
this  object  he  had  sent  men  and  ships  to  reconnoitre  the  islands,  and 
that  these  had  brought  to  the  kingdom  men,  animals,  and  various 
objects.  The  Portuguese  King  adds,  that  when  he  was  preparing  to 
organise  an  expedition  of  conquest,  the  wars  with  the  OastiUians  and 
the  Moors  had  broken  out  meanwhile  to  prevent  him  from  carrying 
out  the  project. 

We  have  positive  evidence  of  an  expedition  having  been  sent 
£rom  Lisbon  in  1341 ;  and  it  further  appears  that  among  the  com- 
manders of   this  expedition  there  was  a  Genoese  called  Nicoloso  de 
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Recce,  and  a  Florentine,  Angelino  del  Tegghia  dei  Corbizzi.  "Whfle 
the  impulse  given  to  maritime  commerce  daily  increased,  it  woidd  be 
impossible  for  us  to  give  a  sketch  even  of  the  enormous  legislative 
labours  which  signalised  this  reign.  Commercial  relations  with 
England  and  France  also  increased,  and  it  was  about  this  epoch  that  a 
Fisheries  Treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  cities  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
with  the  reigning  English  sovereign,  Edward  III.,  by  which  leave  was 
granted  to  fish  .on  the  coasts  of  England,  and  those  of  Kormandy  and 
Quienne,  provinces  which  now  belong  to  France,  but  which  in  those 
days  constituted  the  Continental  apanage  of  the  Crown  of  the 
descendants  of  William  the  Conqueror.  D.  Alfofoao  likewise  contri- 
buted very  largely  to  the  collection  which  in  the  reign  of  Allonso  V. 
was  formed  under  the  title  of  Ordena^dea  Affansinaa.  Five  times  he 
held  Cortes,  in  Evora  in  1328 ;  Santarem  in  the  years  1331, 1334,  and 
1340;  and  in  Coimbra  in  1335. 

On  the  28th  May,  1357,  D.  Alfonso  died,  surrendering  his  soul  to 
the  Almighty,  Who  would  weigh  in  an  impartial  balance  his  virtueB  and 
his  crimes.     He  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

He  left  only  one  son,  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  although  he  had  seven  children,  who  all  died  before  him,  his 
daughter,  D.  Maria,  the  Queen  of  Castillo,  dying  only  a  few  months 
previously,  on  18th  January,  1357. 

Of  all  Portuguese  kings,  D.  Alfonso  IV.  is,  perchance,  the  one 
whose  memory  has  been  most  severely  open  to  criticism.  Th» 
ambitious  conspiracies  and  rebellions  against  his  father,  his  obstinate 
and  implacable  persecution  against  one  of  his  bastard  brothers,  the 
death  of  another  on  the  scaffold,  the  assassination  of  Inee  de  Oastro, 
the  suspicion — we  believe  unfounded — of  the  poisoning  of  his  daughter, 
the  despoiled  Queen  of  Castille — all  have  invested  the  form  of  this 
king,  otherwise  eminent,  with  a  sinister  and  repellent  aspect,  and 
covered  his  memory  with  the  cloak  of  condemnation,  obscuring  many 
good  qualities  and  brave  actions. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  domestic  life  he  ever  preserved  good 
morals,  and  he  never  gave  any  scandal  in  his  conjugal  life,  and  on  this 
point  offers  a  notable  contrast  to  his  father,  D.  Diniz,  whose  condiict  at 
the  Coiu't  was  extremely  reprehensible.  Between  father  and  son, 
D.  Alfonso  lY.  offers  in  this  instance  a  perfectly  distinct  feature ;  he 
was  an  exemplary  husband,  and  ever  employed  his  royal  authority  with 
especial  force  in  preserving  morality  and  preventing  the  corruption  of 
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good  customs.     Hence  the  defects  which  darkened  his  acts  as  a  man 
did  not  prevent  that  the  administration  of  Alfonso  lY.  should  prove 
enlightened    and    prpfitable  to  the  country,  and  concurred    to  the 
development  of  its  forces.     Portugal  found   herself  growing  robust 
after  a  stormy  infancy,  and  an  adolescence  which  was  still  beaten  about 
by  tempestuous  winds,  and  was  rapidly  advancing  to  its  period  of 
vigorous  strength.     All  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  whatsoever  may  have 
been  the  defects  of  their  character  individually,  had  ev^  impelled  the 
nation  to  take  a  forward  step  in  the  path  marked  out  for  her.  Alfonso  I. 
widened  its  territory;  Sancho  I.  populated  it,  and  plantied  on  the 
deserted  wastes  whole  cities  and  towns,  castles,  and,  as  it  were,  gave 
birth  to  the  municipal  existence  which  became  so  vigorous  in  the 
Middle  Agee ;  while  Alfonso  II.,  among  other  benefits  which  his  admin- 
istration energetically  conferred   on  the  kingdom,   placed  a  serious 
obetade  to  the  development  of  feudalism  in  Portugal.     D.  Sancho  II., 
by  extending  the  Portuguese  dominions  throughout  the  province  of 
Alemtejo  and  a  part  of  the  Algarve,  completes,  so  to  say,  the  formation 
of  the  kingdom,  because  to  his  successor  it  sufficed  to  enter  into  a  sharp 
campaign  to  terminate  the  work  to  which  the  finishing  blow  was  given 
by  the  brave  sword  of  the  husband  of  D.  Meda  de  Haro;  and  D.  Alfonso 
III.  covers  the  kingdom  with  munieipalities  vigorously  organised,  and 
introduced  into  the  Cortes — ^which  up  to  that  date  had  been  simply 
wards  of  noblesand  the  clergy — ^the  representatives  of  the  councils,  infuses 
energy  to  the  arm  of  the  people  which  only  the  enervating  absolutism 
of  the  sixteenth  century  weakened  and  paralysed.  We  see  how  D.  Diniz 
appeases  the  discords  with  the  clergy,  subdues  the  nobility,  places 
bounds  to  the  prodigality  with  which  the  Crown  properties  were 
distributed  by  private  individuals,  favours  the  development  of  agri- 
cultare  and  commerce,  gives  a  decided  impetus  to  the  navy,  and 
establishes   regular   studies;    while    his  successor,   D.  Alfonso    lY., 
continued  the  administrative  work  of  his  father,  and  draws  the  respect 
of  Christianity  to  his  kingdom  by  the  brilliant  manner  he  contributed 
to  win  the  victory  of  Salado.     Finally  he  held  the  reins  of  government 
with    prudence  amid   the    storms    which    in    his    time    devastated 
the     Peninsula,    and     even    Europe;    and    we    shall     see    further 
that  the  reigns  of  D.  Pedro  I.  and  D.  Ferdinand,  although  stained 
with    cruelties    and    follies,    were    those    which    more    greatly  co- 
operated  towards   developing  the  activity  and    the  vital  forces  of 
the  countiy. 
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When  Alfonso  lY.  breathed  his  last  sigh^  he  left  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  to  his  saccessor  in  a  perfect  state  of  internal  and  eztenttl 
peace^  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  deny  that  his  goTen- 
ment  had  realised  an  important  progress  in  the  work  of  the  political 
consolidation  of  Portuguese  society. 
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1357—1367. 


D.  PEDRO  I. 

D.  Pedro  I.  ascends  the  throne — Negotiations  with  the  King  of  Castille — ^War 
between  Castille  and  Aragon — ^Boyal  marriages — The  assassins  of  D.  lilez 
— The  marriage  of  D.  Pedro  with  D.  liiez  is  disclosed— The  Cortes — 
External  policy  of  the  country — Cortes  of  Elvas — Internal  policy — Claims 
of  the  States —Justice  of  D.  Pedro  L — Death  of  D.  Pedro. 

Ih  the  year  1357,  D.  Pedro  I.  aficended  the  throne  of  Portugal  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  as  he  was  bom  on  8th  April,  1320,  and,  like  his 
father,  he  took  up  the  reins  of  government  at  a  mature  age,  and 
hastened,  as  is  usual,  to  notify  the  event  to  the  Elings  of  Aragon  and 
CaatiUe. 

External  policy  appears  to  be  the  first  afiair  that  merited  the 
attention  of  the  King.  The  King  of  Castille  solicited  permission  from 
D.  Pedro  I.  to  translate  the  remains  of  his  deceased  mother,  D.  Maria, 
to  Seville ;  this  permission  was  at  once  granted,  sending  to  Castille  as 
ambftiwadors  Martin  Yasquez  and  Cron^alo  Annes  de  Beja,  to  establish 
n^iotiations  for  various  marriages  between  the  princes  of  both  Courts, 
and  thus  strengthen  anew  friendly  relations. 

Flattered  by  these  auspicious  advances,  or  foreseeing  the  advantage 
which  might  follow  from  a  close  alliance  with  the  Portuguese  Kings, 
D.  Pedro  of  Castille,  while  sending  the  Archbishop  of  Seville  and  other 
prelates  to  receive  the  body  of  his  mother,  hastened  to  send  to  Portugal 
his  chancellor,  John  Femandes  de  Melgarejo,  to  ratify  his  good  and 
k>yal  friendship  and  discuss  the  projected  marriages. 

It  happened  that  about  this  time  D.  Pedro  of  Portugal  received 
from  Huesca  an  intimation  from  the  legate  of  the  Pope  to  the  effect 
that  he  should  not  establish  any  relations  with  the  Castillian  King,  who 
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had  been  excommunicated,  or  aid  him  in  his  war  against  Aragon.  Tlus 
war  had  broken  out  a  short  time  previously,  in  consequence  of  some 
supposed  affront,  which  had  wounded  the  majestic  pride  of  D.  Pedro  of 
Castille.  War  was  therefore  declared  in  1356,  and  D.  Pedro  of  Oisdlle 
commenced  a  series  of  violent  extortions,  in  order  to  obtain  money 
and  open  a  campaign  on  the  frontiers  of  Aragon  and  Yaknda. 
Former  odiums,  domestic  and  dynastic,  were  rekindled,  and  while 
the  Count  of  Trastamara  and  his  partisans  succoured  the 
Aragonese  King,  the  brothers  of  the  latter,  the  Infantes  D.  Fernando 
and  D.  Juan,  fought  against  him. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  legate  of  the  Pope  was  able  to 
effect  a  short  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  truce  was 
treacherously  broken  by  D.  Pedro.  The  legate  a  second  time  attained 
to  establish  an  amnesty  in  1357,  exchanging  hostages  and  comminating 
pain  of  excommunication  against  whoever  should  violate  the  treaty. 

But  such  were  the  evil  designs  of  the  CastiUian  King  that  the 
mediator  excommunicated  him,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  intimated  to  the 
King  of  Portugal  this  act,  perchance  because  he  suspected  the 
negotiations  were  commenced  between  them.  Hence  at  the  beginning 
of  his  government,  the  son  of  Alfonso  TV.  found  himself,  like  his  father 
had  been,  in  the  advantageous  situation  of  having  his  alliance  beson^t 
by  Aragon  and  by  Castille,  States  which  it  was  their  interest  not 
to  have  Portugal  as  their  enemy* 

The  war  between  these  two  States  soon  terminated,  but  the  intrigoeB 
and  antagonism  existing  in  both  Courts  invested  the  peace  treaty 
effected  by  the  Pope's  legate  with  a  very  precarious  aspect. 

Skilful  and  far-seeing  in  the  midst  of  his  perverse  ferocity,  D.  P^dio 
of  Castille  took  advantage  of  the  amnesty  to  endeavour  to  obtain,  an 
effective  alliance  with  the  Eling  of  Portugal  against  Aragon,  by  flattoing 
the  desires  and  projects  of  his  father ;  and  for  this  end  he  sent  three 
envoys,  D.  Samuel  Levy,  Qarcia  Goterres  Tello,  and  Gonies  Femandea 
de  Soria. 

As  we  shall  see  further  on,  the  intelligent  diplomacy  of  Alfonso  IV. 
was  worthily  continued  by  the  government  of  his  son.  In  June  or 
July,  1358,  was  celebrated  between  the  two  monarohs  a  treaty  of 
alliance  vaguely  offensive,  but  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  negotiatian 
for  three  marriages.  By  this  treaty  it  was  arranged  that  the  Infante 
D.  Ferdinand,  the  legitimate  son  of  D.  Pedro  of  Portugal,  should  wed 
the  Infanta  D.  Beatriz,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Castille;  and  the 
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Infantes  D.  JoSo  and  D.  Diniz,  sons  of  the  Portuguese  King  by  D.  Inez 
de  Castro,  should  marry  D.  Constancia  and  D.  Isabel,  in  six  years' 
time,  the  sisters  of  the  future  Queen  of  Portugal,  the  bridegrooms 
and  brides  elect  being  largely  dowered  by  their  respective  countries. 
Ab,  however,  both  contracting  parties  required  military  aid,  and  the 
King  of  Castillo  besought  it  against  Aragon,  Portugal  imposed  as  a 
condition,  that  Castillo  should  not  make  peace  with  Aragon,  nor  any 
other  State,  without  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 
The  Castillian  King  very  soon  took  advantage  of  this  treaty  to  solicit, 
through  his  envoy  Juan  Femandes  de  Enestroza,  the  aid  of  some 
galleys  against  Aragon.  With  instructions  to  serve  in  this  campaign 
for  only  three  months,  the  Admiral  Lancerote  Pessanha  quitted  Lisbon 
with  a  fleet  of  ten  galleys  in  1359.  It  appears  that  on  this  occasion, 
or  soon  after,  D.  Pedro  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  son-in-law, 
D.  Fernando,  1»  pwmnte  a  secret  league  between  him  and  the  King  of 
Aragon  against  the  King  of  Castille. 

Some  historians  attribute  the  facility  with  which  D.  Pedro  lent  his 
alliance  and  aid  to  the  neighbouring  monarch  to  the  fixed,  unrelenting 
idea  of  seizing  the  assassins  of  D.  Inez  de  Castro,  who  had  taken  refuge 
n  that  kingdom.  It  is  certain  that  in  1359  a  new  treaty  was 
celebrated,  by  which  the  King  of  CastiUe  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  to 
the  King  of  Portugal,  Pedro  Coelho,  Alvaro  Gon^alves,  and  Diogo  Lopes 
Paeheoo,  in  return  for  D.  Pedro  Nunes  de  Gusman,  Mem  Eodrigues 
Tenoiio,  Feman  Qudiel  Toledo,  and  Feman  Sanches  Caldeira,  who  had 
fled  to  Portugal.  The  pact  was  a  cruel  one,  and  was  carried  out,  with 
the  exception  of  the  surrender  of  Paeheoo,  who  had  escaped  to  Aragon 
and  taken  refuge  under  the  protection  of  D.  Henry  of  Trastamara. 

In  order  not  to  revert  again  to  the  tragic  history  of  the  love  and 
death  of  liiez  de  Castro,  we  shall  close  it  with  the  two  extraordinary 
events  by  which  D.  Pedro  ended  it.  It  was  a  fearful  vengeance  he 
wrecked  upon  the  two  noblemen,  whom  he  tortured  and  slew  with 
unheard-of  cruelty.  He  ordered  that  Pedro  Coelho  and  Alvaro 
Cron^alves  should  have  their  hearts  torn  out,  the  King  assisting  at 
this  execution  perfectly  unmoved. 

The  other  event  was  the  revelation  of  his  clandestine  marriage  with 
D.  Inez  de  Castro— a  singular  revelation,  which  ought  to  have  been 
publicly  made  known  long  before,  and  which  must  have  filled  with  deep 
remorse  those  in  the  Court  who  had,  so  to  say,  assisted  at  the  execution 
of  this  hapless  lady,  by  command  of  Alfonso  lY.     Some  have  denied 
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the  truth  of  this,  while  others  have  obstinately  supported  it,  and 
therefore  we  think  best  to  explain  simply  the  facts,  to  be  impartiallj 
judged  by  our  readers. 

On  the  12th  June,  1360,  D.  Pedro  summoned  a  Cortes,  or  a  specuJ 
meeting  of  his  Court,  in  Catanhede,  and  in  presence  of  the  Chief 
Mayordomo,  the  Count  of  Barcellos,  the  Chancellor  Joao  Alfonso,  the 
Notary  Gon9alo  Fires,  and  other  dignitaries,  he  declared  on  oath  that 
he  had  married  clandestinely  D.  Inez  de  Castro  seven  years  previoaslj 
— ^that  is  to  say,  1357 — in  the  city  of  Braganza,  and  that  this  marriage 
was  witnessed  by  two  individuals,  the  Bishop  of  Guarda  D.  GU  and  his 
chaplain  Estevao  Lobato,  who  testified  that  the  extraordinary  royal 
declaration  was  correct,  and  that  authentic  dociunents  were  drawn  up  at 
the  time. 

Some  days  later  another  and  more  numerous  assembly  took  place, 
in  which  the  Mayordomo  repeated  the  revelations  of  D.  Pedro,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  two  witnesses,  and  further  declared  that  the  King 
did  not  wish  to  make  public  his  marriage  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  fearing  lest  he  might  place  objections,  since  his  consent  had  not 
been  demanded,  on  account  of  the  parentage  existing  between  D.  Pedro 
and  D.  Inez;  and  read  a  brief  from  Pope  John  XXII.,  dated 
February,  1327,  by  which  he  dispensed  him  of  aU  canonical  impedi- 
ments which  existed  on  both  sides,  ''  between  D.  Pedro  and  the  Uuij 
he  wished  to  marry,"  <&c.  The  Mayordomo-mor  finished  his  discourse 
by  demanding  certificates  of  the  documents  for  use,  and  in  favoar  of 
the  Infantes  D.  JoSo,  D.  Diniz,  and  D.  Beatriz,  children  of  D.  Pedro  bj 
D.  Inez,  and  thus  the  session  terminated. 

It  appears  that  this  extraordinary  revelation  gave  rise  to  grave 
doubts,  especially  on  account  of  the  delay  in  making  the  marriage  public, 
and  by  the  singular  fact  that  the  day  and  month  could  not  be  assigned, 
since  one  of  the  witnesses  affirmed  it  took  place  on  the  1st  January. 

But  D.  Pedro  heeded  not  these  doubts,  and  ordered  the  body 
of  D.  Inez  to  be  translated  with  regal  pomp  from  Santa  Clara  de 
Coimbra  to  Alcoba^,  where  she  was  laid  in  a  splendid  tomb.  Years 
after,  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  the  son  of  Alfonso  lY.  still  affirmed  Ids 
marriage  with  D.  Inez  de  Castro. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  nobility  of  the  kingdom  and  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  assisted  in  the  funeral  cortege  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  remains  of  Inez  de  Castro.  Throughout  the  road,  men 
bearing  lighted  torches  were  ranged  in  two  lines,  extending  from 
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Goimbra  to  Alcoba9a.  The  road  at  nightfall  presented  a  magnificent 
scene.  On  the  arrival  of  the  body  to  Alcoba9a,  it  was  laid  in  the  tomb 
ready  to  receive  it,  and  on  its  slab  was  sculptured  a  lovely  statue, 
representing  her  image  bearing  the  queenly  crown  which  the  poor 
martyr  had  been  unable  to  wear. 

In  that  tomb  slept  in  eternal  sleep  the  hapless  Inez  until  the  year 
1807,  when  the  vandalism  of  the  French  soldiers  who  invaded  Portugal 
came  to  disturb  her  rest.  Judging  to  find  treasures  hidden  within 
those  magnificent  tombs,  the  hordes  of  Junot  wrenched  off  the  slab  of 
the  sepulchre  of  Inez  de  Castro,  and  strewed  her  ashes  on  the  pavement 
of  the  church.  A  sad  fate  had  pursued  that  body,  which  had  been 
dowered  with  so  much  charm  and  beauty.  An  atrocious  act  of  violence 
bad  deprived  her  of  life,  and  some  centuries  later  even  those  remains 
must  needs  suffer  further  violence,  infamous  and  sacrilegious,  at  the 
bands  of  senseless  profaners  I 

Following  the  project  of  establishing  peace  between  the  two 
monarchs  of  the  Peninsula,  to  whom  he  was  closely  bound  by  blood 
relationship  and  loving  traditions,  the  Portuguese  King  proposed 
openly,  in  1360,  to  the  King  of  Aragon  to  accept  him  as  mediator,  and 
with  this  object  sent  two  envoys,  Alvaro  Yasques  da  Pedra  Al9ada  and 
Gron^alo  Annes  de  Beja. 

The  King  of  Aragon  replied,  complaining  that  Portugal  had  aided 
Castille  against  him,  who  had  ever  been  a  loyal  friend  and  ally  of 
D.  Alfonso  lY.,  but  he  would  willingly  enter  into  peace  treaty,  should 
the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  his  brother,  and  Count  D.  Henry  de 
Trastamara  assent,  who  were  already  on  the  Castillian  frontier,  and 
then  the  Portuguese  King  could  send  his  envoys  to  Castille  to  enter 
into  respective  negotiations  with  these.  For  this  object  was  nominated 
as  ambassador  D.  Fr.  Martin  do  Avelar,  Master  of  the  Order  of 
Aviz;  but,  whether  owing  to  incapacity,  or  because  the  King  of 
Castille  would  not  agree,  the  attempt  was  frustrated,  and  in  the  year 
1362  we  see  organised  an  offensive  union  against  Aragon  between 
Castille,  Navarre,  Portugal,  and  the  Eknir  of  Granada,  and  the  son  of 
Alfonso  XI.  marched  upon  the  Aragonese  frontier,  leading  a  large 
force,  a  part  of  which  were  Portuguese  troops,  some  three  hundred 
knighte,  and  others. 

It  was  but  natural  that  even  at  that  date  the  suspicion  that  the 
Count  de  Trastamara  intended  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Castille  should 
stimulate  the  Portuguese  King,  unde  of  the  King  of  Castille,  to  aid  the 
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latter,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  alliance  projected  by  Portugal  and 
Navarre  was  not  very  sincere  or  friendly,  as  subsequent  events  proved. 

In  these  wars,  wherein  domestic  odiums  and  dissensions  take  so 
important  a  part,  the  most  extraordinary  changes  rapidly  succeed  each 
other. 

A  new  attempt  at  peace  made  in  Murviedro  feU  through  on  aoooont 
of  the  exigencies  and  bad  faith  of  the  Oastillian  King,  and  Navarre  and 
Portugal  definitely  withdrew  from  him. 

The  Aragonese  King  endeavoured  by  all  possible  means  to  win  the 
concordance  of  Portugal,  by  sending  successively  two  embassies  and 
proposing  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  D.  Joanna,  with  the  son  and 
heir  of  D.  Pedro. 

In  the  midst  of  this  intrigue  and  the  tortuous  disloyal  policy  of  that 
time  the  Aragonese  King  treacherously  assassinated  his  brother,  the 
Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  and  husband  of  the  daughter  of  D.  Pedro  of 
Portugal. 

Feeling  himself  seriously  threatened  by  the  triumphant  forces  of 
CastiUe,  by  the  intestine  discords,  and  by  the  war  in  Italy,  he  endea- 
voured to  appease  the  Portuguese  King,  meanwhile  that  he  planned 
to  free  himself  by  the  assassination  of  D.  Henry  de  Trastamaia,  and 
perchance  disarm  the  wrath  of  the  Castillian  King.  But  the  var 
suddenly  assumed  a  very  diverse  aspect,  which  altered  the  relative 
position  of  the  adversaries. 

D.  Henry  de  Trastamara,  being  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army 
of  Castillian  fugitives,  French  adventurers,  English,  and  Aragonese, 
among  them  the  celebrated  Bertrand  Duquesclin,  invaded  Oastille, 
proclaimed  himself  king  in  Calahorra,  and  continued  to  march  trium- 
phantly to  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

Disheartened,  betrayed,  and  hated,  the  Castillian  King  retreated  as 
far  as  Seville,  and  from  thence  sent  his  own  daughter,  D.  Beatrix, 
betrothed  to  D.  Ferdinand  of  Portugal,  with  an  ambassador,  Martin 
Lopes  de  Torgilho,  to  ask  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese  Eang  and  urge  the 
realisation  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  Infante  heir.  H^ 
Infanta  took  all  her  dowry  and  trousseau,  and  it  was  not  long  ere 
her  father  overtook  her,  for  he  had  quickly  quitted  Seville  for  Bortogal 
on  learning  that  Count  Trastamara  was  marching  upon  Seville. 

On  reaching  Coruche,  the  Castillian  at  once  communicated  to 
D.  Pedro  that  he  came  to  solicit  from  him  immediate  aid  and  com- 
plete the  marriage  negotiations  between  his  daughter  and  his  soo* 
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the  suooessor  to  the  Portuguese  throne.    The  situation  was  a  grave 
one. 

Far  more  than  to  the  brave  impetuosity  of  his  soldiers  and  allies, 
D.  Henry  was  assisted  in  taking  possession  of  Castillo  by  the  general 
odium  which  the  legitimate  son  of  Alfonso  XI.  inspired  on  account  of 
his  oppressions  and  cruelties. 

To  side  with  the  latter  would  be  to  involve  the  country  in  a  penlous 
quarrel  and  aU  the  evils  of  a  war  which  would  bring  no  certain  advan- 
tages. Personally  the  friendship  of  the  Portuguese  Eong  for  the  one 
of  Castille  could  not  be  very  great :  the  vile  treatment  to  which  he 
subjected  the  sister  of  D.  Inez  de  Castro  after  wedding  her  could 
not  have  entitled  him  to  sympathy  from  D.  Pedro  of  Portugal,  who 
was  of  a  more  revengeful  mood  than  the  brother  of  these  ladies, 
D.  Ferdinand  de  Castro,  who,  though  brother-in-law  to  the  invader, 
held  Galida  for  a  length  of  time  in  favour  of  the  exiled  king. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  side  of  Trastamara  stood  the  sister  pf  the 
first  wife  of  D.  Pedro  of  Portugal  and  the  invader  himself,  who  found 
here  an  asylum  against  the  persecutions  of  the  Castillian  monarch,  and 
was  no  enemy  to  the  Portuguese  fidalgoe,  but  deeply  offended  by 
D.  Pedro  of  Castille  and  by  his  partisans  in  the  short  campaign 
to  which  they  joined  against  Aragon. 

But  above,  however,  personal  influences  stood  evidently  the  interests 
of  the  State,  and  Portuguese  policy,  which  in  justice  could  not  be  accused 
of  disloyalty  in  this  crisis,  because  Portugal  had  then  no  engagements 
on  hand  with  the  King  of  Castille,  and  could  even  be  considered 
exonerated  in  relation  to  the  union  of  the  Prince  D.  Ferdinand  with 
D.  Beatrix,  as  this  had  not  been  celebrated  within  the  stipulated  term 
of  the  treaty  of  1358,  steered  with  great  skill  and  prudence. 

A  royal  council  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  aid  D.  Pedro  of  CastiUe,  because  his  own  people  disliked  him 
and  the  Count  of  Trastamara  already  ruled  nearly  the  whole  kingdom 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  aid  was  denied,  it  would  be  indecorous 
for  the  Portuguese  King  to  grant  what  he  came  to  ask. 

D.  Pedro  of  Portugal  sent  a  message  to  that  effect  couched  in  gentle 
tenns,  through  D.  JoSo  Alfonso  Telle,  to  the  dispossessed  king,  who, 
retreating  to  Albuquerque  and  not  being  received  there,  besought  a 
safe  conduct  across  Portugal  in  the  direction  of  Gkdicia. 

The  King  sent  the  Count  of  Baroellos  and  Alvaro  Pires  de  Castro 
to  aooomp^y  him  as  far  as  Lamego,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
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embark  in  Ckilicia  for  Bayonne.  But  the  Portuguese  King  did  not 
allow  him  to  take  the  daughter  of  Trastamara,  D.  Leonor,  whom  he 
held  possession  of  as  a  hostage. 

In  view  of  the  triumphant  usurpation  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom, 
Portuguese  policy  appears  to  preserve  a  dignified  reserve. 

It  was  the  new  King,  D.  Henry  of  Trastamara,  who  was  the  first 
to  come  forward  and  endeavour  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  peace 
and  friendship,  by  addressing  a  letter  to  D.  Pedro  to  express  his  cordial 
wishes  and  solicit  him  to  send  envoys  to  the  frontiers,  in  order  to  confer 
with  those  he  should  himself  send,  and  arrange  a  treaty  between  the 
two  crowns.  And  in  effect,  towards  the  end  of  1366,  the  Portuguese 
envoys,  D.  JoSo,  Bishop  of  Evora,  and  D.  Alvaro  G^n^alves,  Prior  of  the 
Hospital,  met  in  Caia  the  envoys  of  Castillo,  D.  Juan,  Bishop  of  BadAJoi, 
and  Diogo  Gomes  de  Toledo,  and  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance  celebrated  in  Agreda  between  the  Kings  D.  Diniz  and 
D.  Ferdinand ;  moreover,  arranging  that  D.  Henry  should  urge  upon 
the  King  of  Aragon  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  King  of  PortagBl  and 
grant  peace  and  free  liberty  to  D.  Maria,  the  widow  of  the  assassinated 
Infante  D.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  with  all  belonging  to  her. 

Soon  after  this  event,  two  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  King  of 
Aragon — Fr.  Guillen  Conil,  the  Prior  of  San  Domingos  of  Baroekoa, 
and  Alfonso  Castel-Novo — ^to  definitely  establish  peace  with  the 
Portuguese  King,  and  beseech  in  marriage  the  hand  of  his  dau^ter, 
the  Infanta  D.  Isabel,  for  the  brother  of  the  Aragonese  QneeOy 
D.  Fadrique,  King  of  Sicily. 

While  thus  rapidly  sketching  the  tangled  web  of  the  external  poliey 
of  the  kingdom,  we  have  been  unable  to  speak  of  the  interior  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  wherein  may  be  characteristically  traced  the 
historic  features  of  D.  Pedro.  • 

In  1361  he  convoked  the  Cortes  in  Elvas,  which  met  on  23rd  Mardi. 
To  the  individual  complaints  of  the  various  States  of  the  kingdom 
succeeded  a  lengthened  tissue  of  evils  which  oppressed  the  people,  and 
the  needs  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  nobility.  As  was  natural,  the  people 
were  those  who  had  most  to  complain,  and  these  complaints  were 
brought  forward  by  the  representatives  of  the  Councils,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  them  in  severe  and  daring  language. 

D.  Pedro  was  possessed  of  a  high  sense  of  justioe,  and,  moceorer, 
desiring  to  win  the  popular  favour  in  order  to  strengthen  bis  ropl 
authority  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  popular  classes,  who  were  mare  or 
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1668  always  agitated  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  historic  and  social 
evolutions,  and  who  now  were  lifting  up  their  heads  in  proportion  as 
feudal  traditions  declined,  at  once  took  up  these  complaints  to 
vigorously  redress  them.  The  administration  of  justice  was  provo&ing 
general  dissatisfaction.  Torture  was  applied  and  abused;  investigations 
were  despotically  carried  out  in  an  arbitrary  manner  ;  accusations  were 
brought  forward  against  the  minions  of  the  law  that  they  delayed  and 
involved  law  suits.  The  nobles  complained  of  violation  of  their 
privileges.  .  The  clergy  likewise  depianded  the  rights  of  respect  for  the 
immunities  conferred,  arranged,  or  attributed  to  the  Church.  In 
a  word,  it  was  a  long  list  of  grievances  which  aU  classes  brought 
forward. 

Portuguese  society  had  arrived  to  the  limits  of  civil  consolidation, 
and  found  in  this  King  the  opportune  expression — rude,  no  doubt,  but 
sincere  and  necessary— of  a  more  firm  and  wider  rule  than  the  direct 
oligarchic  rights  of  the  conquest  and  of  feudal  tradition.  A  supreme 
force,  national  and  capable  of  organisation — the  incarnation,  so  to  say, 
of  an  abstract  power,  of  a  moral  power,  or,  as  we  should  say  at  the 
present  day,  a  constitutional  power — ^the  royal  authority  exercised  by 
by  'D.  Pedro  naturally  assumes  a  juridical  aspect;  it  became  a 
magistrature,  a  priesthood,  a  social  commission,  the  embodiment  of 
the  law. 

In  the  long  and  nearly  always  beautiful  legend  which  enwraps  the 
memory  of  this  King,  there  are  many  episodes  which  are  deeply 
characteristic. 

The  events  which  were  taking  place  in  Castille  completely  altered 
the  projects  of  the  marriages  arranged  between  the  royal  families  of 
Portugal  and  Castille.  Not  only  was  the  marriage  of  D.  Fernando 
with  D.  Beatrix  broken  off,  but  D.  Pedro  did  not  attain  to  see  his  son 
married.  Two  sons  of  his  by  D.  Inez  de  Castro,  who,  in  1358,  had 
arranged  to  wed  the  daughters  of  the  then  King  of  Castille — the 
Infante  D.  JoSo  married  clandestinely  D.  Maria  Telles  de  Menezes, 
while  D.  Diniz  married  a  daughter  of  D.  Henry  II.  of  Castille.  Not- 
withstanding the  absorbing  affection  and  sorrowful  passion  for 
D.  Ifiez,  D.  Pedro  married  a  third  time,  the  third  wife  being,  it 
appears,  D.  Branca,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  However,  there 
are  historians  who  doubt  that  this  marriage  ever  took  place. 

On  18th  January,  1367,  D.  Pedro  I.  died,  in  his  forty-seventh 
year,  and  tenth  of  his  reign.     He  was  greatly  bewailed  by  the  people, 
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with  whom  he  was  a  general  favourite,  notwithstanding  his  extra- 
vagances, or  probably  for  that  very  reason.  His  heir  to  the  throne, 
D.  Fernando,  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  found  the  coontiT 
peaceful  and  relatively  safe,  externally  and  internally,  the  treasmy 
suf&ciently  prosperous,  commerce  in  a  good  state,  the  throne  respected 
and  esteemed,  and  the  general  situation  of  the  kingdom  prospoous 
and  easy. 

We  must  here  speak  of  the  Master  of  Aviz,  who  waa  to  beoome 
later  on  the  heir  and  successor  of  the  throne,  under  the  title  of 
D.  John  I. 

It  appears  that,  after  the  death  of  Inez  de  Castro,  the  late  King, 
D.  Pedro  I.,  had  an  illegitimate  son  by  a  noble  lady  of  Galida, 
called  D.  Theresa  Lourengo,  who  was  bom  in  Lisbon  and  leoaved 
the  name  of  John.  During  his  early  years  he  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Louren90  Martins,  an  opulent,  honoured  citizen  of  lisbon, 
and  later  on  he  passed  on  to  the  care  of  D.  Nuno  Ereire  de  Andzade, 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Chiist,  as  the  King  judged  he  would  be  the 
most  fitting  person  to  inculcate  aU  the  gifts  due  to  a  knight. 

The  Master  of  Aviz,  D.  Martin  de  Avelal,  died  in  1364.  Oiriog, 
probably,  to  the  affection  he  had  taken  to  his  youthful  charge, 
D.  Joao,  the  Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ  conceived  the  idea  of 
transmitting  to  him  that  appointment,  and  for  this  object  proceeded  to 
Chamusca,  where  the  King  was  at  the  time,  and  communicated  to  him 
his  project,  which  D.  Pedro  warmly  approved.  He  then  summoned  aO 
the  heads  of  the  Order  of  Aviz,  and  laid  before  them  the  wishes  of 
D.  Pedro.  At  an  epoch  when  religious  orders  held  a  lofty  independence 
and  prestige,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Order  should  not  accept  a 
mere  child  as  their  chief  and  Grand  Master.  But  D.  Diniz,  in  his 
time,  had  so  protected  the  military  orders,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
made  them  so  dependent  on  the  throne,  that  not  one  of  the  commanders 
thought  of  raising  any  objection.  In  this  way  D.  John,  the  hastard 
son  of  D.  Pedro  I.,  was,  at  the  age  of.  seven  years,  elected  Master  of 
Aviz,  and  who  was  to  win  for  that  Order  the  honour  of  giving  its  name 
to  one  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Portuguese  sovereigns. 
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D.  FERDINAND  I. 

Character  of  the  new  King — Beconquest  of  Castille  by  D.  Pedro— D.  Ferdinand 
enters  into  a  treaty  with  him — ^New  invasion  by  Count  Trastamara — 
Death  of  D.  Pedro—War  between  Portugal  and  Castille — ^Siege  of  Lisbon 
—  Heroic  defence  of  the  Portuguese  —  Peace  —  The  administration  of 
D.  Ferdinand — ^European  policy— Political  events  in  Portugal— War  with 
Castille — ^D.  Nunc  Alvares  Pereira — ^War — Devastations  by  the  English — 
Heroic  aote  of  D.  Nunc  Alvares  Pereira— Peace  with  Castille— Despair  of 
the  EngUsh — Political  results  of  the  peace  with  Castille — ^Marriage  of  the 
Infanta  D.  Beatriz — Death  of  D.  Ferdinand — Influence  of  his  reign  on 
the  future  of  the  kingdom — ^Political  conquests  of  the  third  State — 
Democracy. 

Toothful,  generous,  gallant,  dowered  with  a  handsome  figure,  and  an 
insinuating,  affectionate  disposition,  D.  Ferdinand  easily  won  an 
auspicious  popularity  which  he  knew  not  how  to  preserve,  or  render 
fiimaftlf  worthy.  like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  he  was 
a  great  lover  of  the  hunting-field,  but  he  did  not  likewise  inherit  their 
energy  of  character,  nor  the  rare  political  skill  which  so  greatly 
distinguished  them.  Inconstant  and  mild,  he  was  easily  influenced  by 
sentiment  and  pleasures,  yet  nevertheless  it  appears  that  D.  Ferdinand, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  was  urged  by  useful  and  generous 
projects  to  promote  agricultural  progress  and  increase  national 
navigation.  Perchance  in  this  was  principally  manifested  a  certain 
ambitious  spirit  of  adventiu^  and  ostentation,  which  is  not  rare  to 
find,  together  with  singular  improvidences  and  easy  strifes,  in  these 
volatile  and  imaginative  characters.  Probably  D.  Ferdinand  had 
dreams  of  a  great  naval  power,  since  be,  though  friendly  with 
D.  Henry  of  Castille,  proposed  to  dispute  the  crown  with  him  when 
he  definitely  had  released  himself  of  his  rival,  the  hapless  D.  Pedro. 
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As  soon  as  D.  Ferdinand  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  fath^, 
he  sent  to  the  King  of  Aragon  envoys  in  the  persons  of  Alfonso 
de  Castro  Novq  and  Fr.  Guilherme,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship.  This  was  eflfected  in  Alcanhdes,  where  D.  Ferdinand  was 
at  the  time,  and  where  soon  after  appeared  also  envoys  sent  bj 
D.  Henry  of   Castillo,  with  the  same  object. 

In  that  small  town  was  ratified  the  treaty  of  1366  between 
Portugal  and  the  new  Government  of  Castillo.  But  this  ratification 
was  certainly  not  very  sincere  as  regards  D.  Ferdinand. 

The  exiled  D.  Pedro  of  CastiUe  was  negotiating  a  treaty  (1366) 
at  Libourne  with  the  celebrated  Black  Prince,  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  in  order  to  reconquer  his 
former  kingdom. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1367,  the  invasion  conmienoed  its 
triumphant  blood-stained  march.  On  15th  April  of  the  same  year, 
Trastamara  was  completely  routed  in  the  famous  battle  of  Aleeon, 
between  Navarrete  and  Azofra,  and  D.  Pedro,  believing  that  he  was 
already  restored  to  the  sovereignty  of  Castillo,  was  despatching  from 
Seville  an  ambassador — ^lus  chancellor,  Matthew  Femandes — ^to  tlie 
King  of  Portugal  to  establish  a  treaty  by  which  to  secure  bis  friendly 
neutrality,  or  even  his  aid,  which  might  be  so  necessary  at  any  moment, 
whether  against  the  pertinacious  bastard  or  against  the  English  allies. 
The  conditions  under  which  D.  Pedro  obtained  the  aid  of  the  latter 
had  been  most  onerous,  as  was  natural,  and  with  his  usual  bad  faith  the 
Castillian  Eing  had  already  commenced  to  fall  short  of  the  treaty,  by 
which  serious  disputes  arose  day  by  day  among  the  conquered. 

D.  Ferdinand  received  the  ambassador  of  CastiUe  in  Coimbra,  and 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  made  between  the  kings,  which  they 
successively  ratified.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  poKtically  considered,  the 
procedure  of  the  Portuguese  King  may  be  excused. 

The  Count  of  Trastamara  was  compelled  to  intern  himself  first  into 
Aragon,  and  afterwards  into  France,  while  Portuguese  policy,  wrongly 
advised,  either  knew  not  of  the  aids  he  received  from  that  kingdom 
and  the  efforts  made  to  re-conquer  the  crown,  or  else  did  not  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  these  efforts. 

It  is  certain  that  soon  after  the  treaty  of  Coimbra  between 
D.  Ferdinand  and  D.  Pedro,  the  Count  of  Trastamara^  with  a  small 
portion  of  daring  men,  had  broken  into  Aragon,  where  he  was  assisted 
powerfully  by  distinguished  o£&cers  and  French  and  Aragonese  noblei^ 
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and  in  the  month  of  September  of  this  same  year  of  1367  was  a  second 
time  acclaimed  King  of  Castillo  in  Calahorra.  Similarly  as  the  first 
invaaion,  this  second  one  was  mcreaang,  and  rapidly  advanced. 

On  the  south  D.  Pedro  was  pursuing  his  accustomed  system  of 
cruelties  and  vengeance.  Forsaken  by  the  English,  whom  he  basely 
betrayed,  he  entered  into  closer  relations  with  the  Moors  of  Granada, 
who  made  him  pay  dearly  for  his  vacillating  alliance. 

He  resolved  finally  to  march  against  Trastamara,  and  in  this 
campaign  an  event  took  place  which  was  calculated  to  end  the  strife 
against  the  brothers  by  a  fratricide.  Through  a  treachery  of  Duquesdin, 
they  were  brought  face  to  face.  The  two  fought  a  fierce  duel,  and 
D.  Henry  beheaded  his  brother  (1369). 

D.  Ferdinand  received  the  news  of  this  tragic  affair  on  the  5th  of 
April,  and  impelled  by  an  unreflecting  ambition,  he  at  once  prepared  to 
dispute  the  crown  of  Castillo  with  him.  And  while  some  of  the  towns 
of  Castille  adverse  to  D.  Heniy  acclaimed  the  Portuguese  King  the 
legitimate  King  of  Castille,  as  being  the  great-grandson  of  D.  Sancho, 
he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  £mir  of  Granada  for  the  term  of 
fifty  years,  in  order  that  together  they  should  make  war  to  Count 
Trastamara,  his  partisans  and  allies  dividing  the  kingdom  between 
them.  Not  feeling  secure  with  this  absurd  negotiation,  D.  Ferdinand 
endeavoured  to  invigorate  the  alliance  with  Aragon,  and  sent  to  that 
kingdom  Badassal  de  Espinola,  Alfonso  Femandes  de  Burgos,  and 
Martin  Garcia  to  solicit  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  D.  Leonor. 

At  the  same  time  he  despatched  from  Lisbon  to  Seville  a  numerous 
fleet  of  some  thirty  men-of-war,  and  twenty -eight  Portuguese  galleys, 
and  four  fuUy  equipped  Genoese  galleys.  He  then  proceeded 
triumphantly  in  person  to  march  upon  Corunna,  which  received  him 
without  offering  any  resistance.  Besides  Corunna,  other  towns 
had  already  declared  themselves  for  the  Portuguese  King,  such 
as  2iamora,  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  Alcantara,  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  Tuy, 
and  others. 

Gralicia  was  held  by  D.  Henry,  yet  its  brave  governor,  D.  Ferdinand 
de  Castro,  was  manifestly  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese  sovereignty,  and 
perchance,  had  the  son  of  D.  Pedro  I.  been  any  other  individual,  he 
might  have  realised  at  the  time  an  annexation  which  would  have  proved 
advantageous. 

Count  Trastamara  then  marched  upon  Zamora,  and  on  to  Corunna, 
but  whether  D.  Ferdinand  did  not  deem    himself  secure  among  his 
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vassaJs  of  jesterdaj,  far  from  his  own  States,  or  because  he  thoagfat 
of  organising  the  war  with  Ca^tiile  under  other  conditions,  we  know 
not,  but  we  know  that  he  embarked  in  one  of  the  galleys,  and  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Oporto.  . 

D.  Henry  then  proceeded  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and 
entering  in,  assailed  the  territory  of  Entre  Douro  and  Minho  to  bedege 
Braga. 

From  Oporto  D.  Ferdinand  rapidly  descended  as  far  as  Evora,  from 
whence  he  sent  to  the  invader  a  nobleman  and  a  Breton  merchant  of 
Lisbon,  called  Beltran,  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty. 

This  singular  attempt  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  enter  into  ft 
campaign  of  that  nature,  although  it  might  represent  only  an 
expediency  of  delay,  nevertheless  proves  that  the  policy  of 
D.  Ferdinand,  adventuresome  and  weak,  was  far  from  being  the 
strong  policy  of  D.  Alfonso  IV. 

Braga  defended  itself  nobly,  and  a  few  days  after,  on  being  besieged 
by  the  Eling  of  Castillo — ^that  is  to  say,  between  the  13th  and  18th  of 
August,  1369 — ^it  entered  into  aconvention  with  the  besieger  to  surrender, 
should  the  Portuguese  King  not  send  succour  within  fifteen  days. 

However,  on  the  17th  the  Breton  merchant  arrived  on  the  camp 
of  D.  Henry,  having  left  his  companion  in  Oporto,  and  commenced 
negotiations  for  peace.  Yery  quickly  were  these  negotiations  broken, 
and  the  city  was  forced  to  surrender.  Setting  fire  to  the  town,  D.  Heniy 
marched  upon  Guimaraes,  which  resisted  him.  By  promising  to  induce 
this  town  to  surrender,  D.  Ferdinand  de  Castro,  who  accompanied  the 
Count  of  Trastamara  as  his  prisoner,  obtained  leave  to  proceed  to  that 
place,  and  taking  advantage  of  this  permission,  he  joined  the  Portuguese 
against  the  pretender.  At  the  same  time  the  latter  was  apprised  that 
D.  Ferdinand  was  marching  against  him,  so  he  hastened  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  retired  to  Tras-os-Montes,  where  he  took  Braganza,  and  then 
retired  to  CastiUe. 

The  Moor  of  Granada  on  his  part  took  possession  of  Algeciru 
and  wrecked  the  fortifications.  On  the  following  winter  the  Coont 
Trastamara  further  attempted  to  subject  some  towns  of  the  north, 
among  them  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  which  upheld  the  rights  or  pretensions 
of  the  Portuguese  King ;  but  besides  the  obstacles  which  the  wintff 
opposed,  what  troubled  him  more  than  the  energy  and  tactics  of  htf 
rival  was  the  difficult  problem  of  paying  foreign  adventurers  who  hid 
aided  him  in  the  Castillian  re-conquest.     Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that 
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D.  Ferdinand  did  not  desist  from  disputing  with  him  the  Crown  of 
CastiUe. 

Towards  the  end  of  1369,  D.  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon  sent  to  Portugal 
two  ambassadors,  D.  JoSo  de  Yilaragui  and  Bernardo  de  Miragle,  to 
arrange  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  D.  Leonor  with  the  Portuguese 
King,  stipulating  an  allianoe  against  CastiUe. 

By  the  treaty  celebrated  in  Lisbon,  it  was  agreed  that,  besides  the 
projected  union,  Aragon  was  to  make  war  for  two  years  against 
Trastamara,  and  lend  to  Portugal  1,500  lances,  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter,  for  six  months.  But  the  most  important  part  of  the  agreement 
was  the  anticipated  division  of  the  Castillian  kingdom  which  was  then 
established.  Aragon  acknowledged  D.  Ferdinand  as  legitimate  King  of 
Castillo,  and  other  kingdoms  dependent  on  that  Crown,  with  the 
exception  of  Murcia  and  Molina,  and  various  other  places.  Navarre 
at  once  entered  into  the  treaty,  and  D.  Ferdinand  sent  an  ambassador, 
the  Count  D.  JoSo  Alfonso  Tello,  to  Aragon  to  further  the  results  of 
the  former  treaty.  Meantime  the  Portuguese  King  was  appointing  other 
envoys — Balthasar  i^pinola,  Affonso  Femandes,  and  Martin  Garcia — 
to  negotiate  new  alliances. 

The  city  of  Carmona  was  one  of  those  which  declared  for  D.  Fernando. 
This  city  was  besieged  by  the  Queen  of  CastiUe,  D.  Juana,  and  com- 
pelled to  enter  a  convention,  by  which,  should  the  governor  not  be 
saocoured  within  a  short  term,  it  would  capitulate.  Notwithstanding  that 
Uiis  aid  did  not  appear,  Carmona  continued  to  resist,  and  the  Queen 
was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  in  the  same  way  as  Trastamara  had  had 
to  abandon  that  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  But  the  latter  did  not  delay  to 
come  in  person  to  assault  Carmona  after  vainly  soliciting  the  promised 
aid  from  the  Portuguese  King,  and  at  length  had  to  surrender.  When 
the  situation  appeared  thus  auspicious  for  D.  Ferdinand,  the  mediation 
of  the  pontifical  legate  suddenly  brought  a  pacific  solution  between 
CastOle  and  Portugal.  On  31st  March,  1371;  there  met  together  in 
Alooutim,  the  Count  of  Barcellos,  as  plenipotentiary  of  D.  Ferdinand, 
and  D.  Alfonso  Peres  de  Gusman,  on  the  side  of  Trastamara,  when  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was  entered  into,  in  which  the  King  of 
France  also  appears  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  which  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  close  bonds  which  united  Trastamara  to  the  French 
sovereign. 

By  this  treaty  D.  Ferdinand  was  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
CastiUian  King,  the  Infanta  D.  Leonor,  who  should  bring  as  a  marriage 
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portion  Oiudad  Kodrigo,  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  and  other  points 
which  maintained  the  Portuguese  candidature,  and  would  belong  to  the 
Crown  of  Portugal,  the  latter  ceding  all  those  she  had  taken  poasessioQ 
of,  or  had  been  delivered  up  to  her. 

As  was  natural,  the  King  of  Aragon,  who  had  so  lately  allied  himself 
with  Portugal,  was  surprised  at  the  ending  of  the  pledged  alliance  and 
conventions  effected,  and  was  filled  with  wrath  against  the  Portuguese 
King,  and  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  all  he  possessed  in  Baroelou 
and  other  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  new  phase  was  taking  place  in  the  spirit  of  the 
son  of  D.  Pedro,  which  prepared  greater  misadventures  for  PortugaL 
The  weak,  fickle  heart  of  D.  Ferdinand  was  moved  to  love  a 
beautiful,  noble  lady  of  an  ambitious  disposition,  who  was  married  to 
one  of  the  most  notable  persons  of  the  Portuguese  Court.  This  lady 
was  D.  Leonor  Telles,  daughter  of  D.  Martin  Alfonso  Telles^  and  wife 
of  D.  JoSo  Louren90  de  Cunha  of  Entre  Douro  and  Minho. 

D.  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  promised  to  annul  the  marriage  of 
D.  Leonor,  and  substitute  her  in  place  of  the  Infanta  de  Leonor, 
whom  he  was  to  wed  in  a  few  months,  as  arranged  by  his  treaty 
with  Castille.  The  husband  easily  consented  to  give  up  D.  Leonor  to 
the  King,  and  retired  to  Castille.  The  lady  was  eager  to  be  proclaimed 
Queen  of  Portugal,  and  D.  Ferdinand,  completely  blinded  by  his  folly, 
yielded  to  the  ambition  of  D.  Leonor  Telles,  and  at  the  very  time  when 
in  Toro  was  sworn  to,  at  the  request  of  the  King  himself,  the  treaty  of 
Alcoutim  (10th  August,  1371)  by  the  Court  of  Castille,  he  tore  asunder 
this  very  treaty,  rejecting  the  Infanta  D.  Leonor  as  his  wife  in  favour 
of  this  new  favourite. 

The  scandal  of  the  aSair  and  the  presumption  of  this  woman  met 
with  fierce  resistance  and  deep  condemnation  from  the  people,  especially 
the  masses,  and  in  Lisbon  the  manifestation  of  discontent  of  tJie 
burghers  assumed  grave  proportions. 

A  popular  leader,  Fernam  Yasco,  a  tailor  by  trade,  even  went  89 
far  as  to  address  a  rude  and  severe  reprimand  to  the  King  on  hehalf 
of  Portuguese  democracy. 

D.  Ferdinand  became  alarmed,  and  replied  protesting  that  he  had 
no  thought  of  marrying  Leonor  Telles,  but  illuding  in  this  way  the 
people  of  Lisbon  for  the  moment,  he  hastened  to  quit  the  city  with  her, 
and  proceeded  to  Santarem. 

The  storm  then  broke  out  violently,   but  popular  fury,  wanting 
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discipline  and  a  wise,  energetic  guidance,  was  spent  in  simply  threats, 
complaints,  and  curses.  But  D.  Leonor  Telles  had  skilfully  prepared 
her  plans :  she  had  foreseen  the  difficulties,  and  reckoned  upon  meeting 
resistance,  because  having  possessed  herself  of  the  spirit  of  the  King, 
she  knew  how  to  stem  the  torrent  against  her. 

From  Santarem  issued  stem  orders  against  those  who  had  mutinied 
in  Lisbon,  and  the  daring  leader  was  put  to  death.  The  lovers  proceeded 
on  their  journey  as  far  as  the  monastery  of  Le9a,  where  D.  Ferdinand, 
summoning  his  Court  together,  publicly  announced  his  marriage  with 
D.  Leonor  TeUes,  and  exacted  that  she  should  be  acknowledged  Queen 
of  Portugal,  and  the  Court  kiss  her  hand  as  in  homage  due,  meanwhile 
endowing  her  with  extraordinary  gifts.  Only  one  individual  had  the 
manliness  to  refuse  his  homage  to  the  reigning  scandal.  This  individual 
was  the  Infante  D.  Diniz,  son  of  D.  Inez  de  Castro,  brother  to  the 
King. 

A  more  grave  circumstance,  however,  was  the  offence  offered  to 
the  King  of  Castillo,  whose  daughter  D.  Ferdinand  had  promised 
to  marry,  this  marriage  being  a  conditional  and  essential  part  of  the 
peace  treaty  with  CastiUe,  and  of  acknowledging  the  Portuguese 
sovereignty  over  certain  towns. 

D.  Ferdinand,  even  in  1371,  sent  an  embassy  to  Castillo,  to  settle 
amicably  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen  concerning  the  marriage  with 
the  Infanta  D.  Leonor,  and  beseech  a  modification  to  the  treaty  of 
Alcoutim. 

The  first  reply  of  the  Castillian  King  was  rudely  in  the  negative. 
The  Count  pf  Trastamara  demanded  the  integral  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty.  The  Portuguese  King  insisted  in  his  demands,  and  sent  a 
second  embassage  in  April,  1372,  which  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
reform  besought  in  that  treaty  at  the  cost  of  renouncing  and  ceding 
to  Castillo,  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  Valencia  of  Alcantara,  Monte  Kei,  and 
Alhavaz,  which  places  would  have  belonged  to  him  had  he  married  the 
Castillian  Infanta,  besides  various  castles,  such  as  Araujo,  Alva  de 
listra,  and  Cabreira. 

The  King  of  CastiUe  on  his  side  restored  some  places  on  the  northern 
frontiers  which  he  had  taken  possession  of.  Securities  were  exchanged, 
and  the  new  treaty  was  ratified  and  sworn  to  by  both  sovereigns  and 
their  respective  Courts. 

In.  this  way  terminated  this  shameful  affair,  and  the  projects  of 
aggrandisement  of  D.  Ferdinand. 
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Scarcely  had  the  new  treaty  been  signed  than  the  disloyal  adven- 
turesome policy  of  D.  Ferdinand  prepared  to  make  war  against 
D.  Henry  of  Castille.  But  a  new  rival  of  the  latter  appeared  on  the 
field  to  dispute  the  crown. 

This  was  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  son  of  Edward  III.  of  Enf^d, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  D.  Pedro  of  CastiUe  by  his  mistren, 
D.  Maria  Padilla.  D.  Henry  was  not  altogether  freed  from  meeting 
serious  resistance  to  his  claim,  for  in  this  same  year  he  had  to 
undertake  a  vigorous  campaign  in  Galicia.  D.  Ferdinand  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  one  Yasco  Domingues  Chantre  of  Braga,  and  the 
Duke  at  once  sent  to  Portugal  JoSo  Femandes  Andeiro  and  Boger 
Hoor  to  sign  a  treaty  of  offensive  alliance  against  Castille  and  Aragon, 
which  was  effected  in  Braga. 

Anticipating  a  rising,  D.  Ferdinand  took  various  ships  whidi  were 
off  Lisbon,  belonging  to  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Asturias,  and  retained 
them  as  prisoners.  D.  Henry  was  at  the  time  in  Zamora,  and  from 
thence  despatched  to  Portugal  the  aged  assassin  of  Inez  deCastro, 
who  had  been  exiled  to  his  States,  exacting  from  D.  Ferdinand  the 
restitution  of  the  ships  to  the  merchants  to  whom  they  belonged,  and 
demanding  a  formal  declaration  of  peace  or  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  reply  and  unfavourable  informations  which  he 
received,  D.  Henry  sent  a  new  embassage  to  the  Portuguese  King,  who 
comprehended  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  latter.  The  King  of  CastiDe 
no  longer  hesitated  to  invade  Portugal,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  at 
mediation  which  Cardinal  Guido  of  Bologna,  the  pontifical  legate,  had 
attempted,  and  rapidly  marched  upon  Almeida,  Pinhel,  Celorioo,  Tiieo, 
and  Coimbra,  and  reached  the  environs  of  Lisbon  in  March,  1373,  after 
provoking  vainly  in  Santarem  the  Portuguese  King  to  come  out  on 
the  field. 

Great  indignation  was  felt  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  even  at 
Court,  that  D.  Ferdinand  should  have  allowed  the  King  of  Castille  to 
prosecute  his  invading  march  with  impunity  upon  Lisbon  without 
stopping  his  course  in  Santarem. 

Lisbon  was  plunged  into  an  indescribable  anguish  when  it  became 
known  that  the  Castillian  army  was  approaching.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  population  were  in  the  suburbs,  and  being  unable  to  take  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  some  were  of  opinion  that  they  should 
form  themselves  into  an  army,  and  proceed  to  arrest  the  ooune  of 
D.  Henry  at  the  bridge  of  Loures,  and  thus  expose  tbemaelTQB  to  a 
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certain  death ;  others,  that  they  should  barricade  themselves  in  the 
respective  streets  which  abutted  in  the  Rocio,  and  concentrating  in  that 
spot  the  principal  defences  of  the  city,  provide  arms  to  all  friars  and 
clergy.  The  last  opinion  prevailed,  and  they  hurriedly  began  to 
improvise  fortifications. 

Meanwhile  that  this  was  going  on,  D.  Henry,  accompanied  by  the 
Infante  D.  Diniz,  were  entering  on  the  side  of  Villaverde  to  lodge 
themselves  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Francisco,  which  was  erected  on 
the  mountain  or  hill  of  that  name,  and  offered  therefore  an  excellent 
point  of  observation. 

The  people  of  the  city  who  were  below  became  terror-stricken  on 
beholding  the  numerous  forces  of  the  Oastillians  that  were  coming  on 
them,  and  leaving  their  barricades,  fled  precipitately  with  what  goods 
they  could  hastily  carry  to  take  refuge  within  the  rampart  walls. 
Confusion  reigned  supreme,  and  while  all  this  was  taking  place, 
D.  Ferdinand  from  Santarem  was  merely  sending  the  Count  D.  Alvaro 
Peres  de  Castro,  who  was  the  Alcaide  of  the  city,  and  the  Admiral 
Lan9arote  Pessanha,  and  a  few  other  knights,  to  oppose  the  invasion  of 
the  Castillians,  he  meanwhile  remained  with  D.  Leonor  Telles  in 
Santarem,  thus  entrusting  to  a  handful  of  men  the  defence  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  city  of  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  revenge 
himself,  counselled  by  the  Queen,  for  the  affronts  received  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  as  Herculano 
tells  us,  or  through  the  cowardice  peculiar  to  his  character,  as  we  draw 
from  Femam  Lopes. 

When  these  knights  and  officers  arrived  to  Lisbon,  they  agreed  to 
famish  four  galleys  and  some  ships  which  lay  in  the  Tagus,  and 
proceed  to  encounter  the  Castillian  fleet,  commanded  by  Ambrosio 
Boca  Negra,  which  had  already  left  Seville. 

When  the  Portuguese  squadron  was  speeding  out  of  the  bar,  they 
sighted  the  fleet  of  Castille.  One  of  the  knights,  JoSo  Focim,  was  of 
opinion  that  they  should  open  fire  at  once,  but  the  Admiral  Lan^arote 
being  weak-hearted,  said  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the  battle 
until  the  Castillian  fleet  stood  opposite  the  city,  in  order  that  all 
should  witness  the  glory  and  triumph  of  conquering.  A  large  portion 
of  the  city  was,  as  we  know,  undefended ;  nevertheless,  he  allowed  the 
enemy  a  free  entrance  into  port  1 

The  Castillians  therefore  qidetly  entered  the  waters  of  the  Tagus 
without  being  disturbed,  steered  their  galleys  to  the  naval  arsenals 
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(tercenas  navues),  and  calmly  landed  large  numbers  of  soldiers.  Mean- 
while Admiral  Langarote  at  this  juncture  landed,  and  proceeded  to 
consult  the  Camara  of  Lisbon  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do  I  And  while 
he  was  doing  this,  the  galleys  of  Boca  Negra,  well  fitted  and  armed, 
were  rowing  towards  the  Portuguese  squadron,  which,  left  without 
captain  or  admiral,  now  endeavoured  to  fly  to  Ribatejo,  but  the 
Castillians  grappled  them  and  captured  some  of  the  ships,  and  thus 
remained  masters  of  the  waters  of  that  port  I 

Admiral  Langarote  was  severely  and  justly  censured  for  his  cowardlj 
behaviour,  and  D.  Ferdinand  dismissed  him  from  his  post,  and  appointed 
in  his  place  a  brother  of  D.  Leonor,  JoSo  Alfonso  Tello.  A  report  b^an 
to  be  spread  within  the  city  walls  that  some  of  the  Portuguese  were  in 
league  with  Diogo  Lopes  Pacheco  to  treacherously  allow  the  Castillians 
to  enter.  Among  the  suspected  ones  were  those  who  held  the  keys  of 
the  twelve  gates  of  the  enclosure.  The  people  rose  up  and  apprehended 
them,  took  the  keys  from  them,  and  subjected  them  to  torture,  but  were 
unable  to  draw  any  confession  from  them.  Two  others  were  dragged 
through  the  streets  until  they  were  torn  to  pieces. 

In  all  these  events  may  be  seen  the  great  change  Which  had  been 
worked  in  Portuguese  society  during  this  reign,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  higher  classes,  a  dissolution  which  proceeded  from  the  example  set 
by  the  throne.  The  nobility  which  was  nearer  to  the  King  became 
easily  perverted  by  its  contact  with  the  King.  The  masses,  bdng 
further  off,  ever  preserved  a  noble  feeling  of  morality,  an  hononraUe 
aspiration  for  justice  in  the  midst  of  the  perversion  of  the  aristocracj. 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  people  which  rose  up  to  condemn  the  marriage 
of  the  King  with  D.  Leonor  Telles,  and  it  was  the  energetic  arm  of  the 
classes  which  defended  Lisbon  at  the  cost  of  the  direst  privations;  and 
whilst  their  King  was  reclining  on  the  soft  couches  of  the  palace  of 
Santarem  the  people  defended  his  country,  loving  it  for  itself  and  for 
its  kingly  traditions,  and  in  the  excess  of  its  patriotic  devotion  even 
practised  atrocities  towards  those  it  deemed  traitors. 

The  King  in  Santarem  slumbered  tranquilly  while  the  people  in 
Lisbon  watched  over  the  city  by  day  and  by  night,  says  Femam  Lopes. 
It  suspected  treachery  from  within  and  aggression  from  without.  It 
was  the  lion  defending  the  den  of  its  cubs. 

In  our  opinion,  the  reign  of  D.  Ferdinand,  in  as  far  as  ooncenis  the 
third  state  of  Poi-tugal,  carries  with  it  a  high — ^nay,  a  lofty  importance* 
It  was  the  day  dawn  of  democracy.     It  was  the  sudden  awakening  to 
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the  consciousness  of  its  rights.  The  masses  were  wearied  out  of 
enduring  the  whims  of  kings  and  nohles,  and  the  spectacle  of  their 
rashness.  They  remembered  that  the  blood  of  their  grandsires  was 
spilt  to  wrench  the  royal  power  from  the  hands  of  the  widow  of 
D.  Henry,  who  scorned  the  memory  of  her  husband  by  her  life  with 
the  Count  de  Trava ;  that  D.  Alfonso  II.  had  disputed  with  his  sisters 
the  paternal  inheritance ;  they  bore  in  mind  the  anarchy  which  was 
promoted  by  the  nobility  during  the  minority  of  D.  Sancho  II. ;  they 
remembered  Likewise  that  they  had  been  only  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Alfonso  III.  when  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself 
against  the  nobility  and  against  the  clergy ;  and  they  also  remembered 
that  they  were  sacrificed  during  a  contention  of  brothers  between 
D.  Diniz  and  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso,  and  in  a  similar  conflict  between 
D.  Diniz  and  his  son.  That  on  account  of  the  repudiation  of  the 
daughter  of  D.  Alfonso  lY.  they  had  to  fight  against  the  Castillians 
for  the  space  of  four  years ;  and  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  the 
favourite,  Inez  de  Castro,  they  had  seen  the  horizon  to  the  north  of  the 
country  i-eddened  by  the  conflagrations  which  rose  up,  because  the 
vengeance  of  Pedro  I.  passed  over  towns  and  cities  like  the  genius  of 
extermination ;  and  now  it  sees  before  it  the  beautiful  Leonor  de  Telles 
spreading  more  and  more  her  powerful  influence,  like  the  lethal  tree, 
which  spreads  its  branches,  poisoning  all  things  over  which  its  deadly 
shadows  fall.  What  forms  rise  up  to  soften  the  dark  tints  of  the 
picture  ?  Scarcely  two.  The  heroic  form  of  Alfonso  Henry  the 
Conqueror  and  the  sweet,  gentle  figure  of  the  saintly  Queen  Isabel  I 

The  people  awake  from  its  torpid  sleep:  it  is  the  lion  which  is 
aroused.  It  suddenly  comprehends  that  the  blood  of  the  people  has 
a  value,  because  it  is  fertilising.  And,  in  truth,  the  blood  of  the  tailor, 
Femam  Yasquee,  was  duly  prized  by  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
fertilised  the  earth  over  which  it  fell,  infusing  life  into  the  germs  of 
democracy.  Its  conscience  is  also  awakened,  and  the  people  understand 
that  among  their  rights  is  the  one  of  making  kings,  and  later  on  they 
oofmprehended  that  it  could  also  unmake  them.  D.  John  I.  belongs  to 
the  number  of  the  kings  created  by  the  people.  From  the  moment  of 
the  acclamation  of  the  Master  of  Aviz  a  representative  government 
oonnmences  to  germinate  in  Portugal,  and  the  people  are  made  conscious 
that  it  has  a  voice.  When  the  people  of  Lisbon  began  to  understand 
their  grand  and  noble  mission  they  endeavoured  to  win  their  rights  at 
the  eacrifioe  of  their  lives  and  properties.    The  Castillians,  on  learning 
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that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  had,  on  fleeing  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walls,  cast  all  their  valuables  into  the  wells,  endeavoured  to  hook 
them  up,  from  which  resulted  fights  and  skirmishes  with  the  Portu- 
guese, who  fought  with  such  daring  that  D.  Henry,  who  watched  them 
from  his  point  of  observation  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Francisoo,  vas 
struck  with  admiration.     The  incursions  of  the  besiegers  were  frequent, 
and  signalised  by  the  cutting  down  of  vineyards  and  olive  plantations, 
by  sacking  the  houses,  setting  fire  to  the  farms  and  homesteads.    One 
of  these  incursions,  led  by  the  son  of  the  King  of  Castille,  proceeded 
towards  Cascaes,  which,  being  poorly  defended,  surrendered^  many  of 
the  inhajbitants  made  prisoners,  and  their  houses  pillaged.     MoreoTer, 
as  the  Castillians  had  taken  possession  of  some  residences  dose  to  the 
ramparts,  and  from  thence  shot  arrows  upon  the  besieged,  the  latter 
resolved  upon  setting  fire  to  these  houses.    When  the  Castillians  beheld 
the  glare  of  the  first  conflagration  they  tried  to  rob  all  the  dty  and 
then  set  it  on  fire,  saying  that  as  the  Portuguese  desired  to  kindle  a 
fire,  they  would  assist  them'to  keep  it  up.     The  whole  of  the  Rua  Nova, 
with  its  important  commercial  establishments,  was  burnt  down,  as  well 
as  the  parishes  of  Santa  Magdalena  and  San  JuliSo,  comprehended  in 
the  new  town  of  Gibraltar  to  the  south  of  the  Episcopal  See.    It  ms 
an  enormous  devastation,  while  the  greed  for  robbing  increased  on  a 
par  with  the  desire  of  destruction,  which  laid  waste  the  finest  streets 
of  Lisbon.     The  Castillians  even  went  so  far  as  to  wrench  the  gates  of 
the  Custom  House  of  the  city — ^which  gates,  Femam  Lopes  teUs  as, 
were  of  exquisite  beauty — ^in  order  to  carry  them  away  when  they 
should  return  to  CastiQe,  and  if  they  did  not  eflfect  equal  damage  to 
the  magnificent  bronze  horses  of  the  fountain  of  Kua  Nova,  it  was 
because  the  Portuguese  removed  them  in  time  to  save  them  from 
destruction. 

But,  despite  all  this,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  UsboD 
gathered  together  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  rampart  walk 
continued  energetically  to  resist  ail  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  without 
allowing  the  magnitude  of  the  devastations  effected  to  dishearten  them, 
or  the  spectacle  of  famine  and  thirst,  which  lay  before  them,  to  weakan 
their  resistance  for  a  single  moment. 

Meantime  the  province  of  Minho  was  invaded  by  the  Adianiitdo  of 
Gallicia,  Pedro  Bodrigues  Sarmento,  and  the  Count  of  Coa,  D.  Henry 
Manuel,  came  out  to  encounter  him,  with  all  the  people  he  oonld  gather 
together,  but  the  Portuguese  were  defeated.     Then  the  Alcaide  ol  the 
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CasUe  of  Faria,  Nuno  Gon9alves,  delivered  up  the  castle  to  the  care  of 
his  son,  and  sallied  out  with  his  troops  to  avenge  the  Portuguese,  but 
was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner.  Suspecting  that  the  Castillians 
would  take  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  walls  and  there  inflict 
torments  upon  him  in  order  that  his  son,  to  save  his  father,  should 
deliver  up  the  fortress,  besought  the  Adia/rUado  of  Gkdlida  to  take  him 
to  the  castle  because  he  desired  to  counsel  his  son  to  surrender.  This 
was  granted,  and  the  Oastillian  troops,  with  Pedro  Sarmento  at  their 
head,  accompanied  Nuno  Gk)n9alves.  On  reaching  the  fortress,  the 
Alcaide  summoned  his  son,  and  in  presence  of  the  Castillians,  instead 
of  advising  him  to  surrender,  bade  him  resist.  The  Castillians,  who 
beheld  how  they  had  been  deceived,  struck  him  down  with  swords  and 
lanoes;  but  the  Castle  of  Faria  was  saved,  because  the  youthful 
Alcaide,  inspirited  by  the  words  of  his  father,  resisted  until,  in  despair, 
the  Gbdlicians  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege. 

Happy  the  people  who  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by 
the  cowardice  of  their  king,  and  found  the  way  to  defend  so  heroically 
the  land  of  their  birth  1 

D.  Henry  of  Castille  fully  comprehended  this  sublime  truth,  and 
desired  to  raise  the  siege.  In  this  sense  he  consulted  his  counsellor, 
Diogo  Lopes  Pacheco,  who  had  begun  life  by  assassinating  a  woman, 
and  ended  by  being  a  traitor  to  his  country.* 

Pacheco  was  considerably  astonished  at  the  discouragement  of  the 
Oastillian  King,  and  replied  that  the  Portuguese  were  within  the 
ramparts  like  so  many  sheep  in  a  pound,  and  being  so  great  their 
numbers  they  must  sooner  or  later  be  forced  to  surrender  through 
want  of  provisions,  and  that  to  take  Lisbon  was  equivalent  to  taking 
possession  of  the  whole  kingdom,  which  must  soon  surrender. 

D.  Henry  did  not  wish  to  betray  weakness,  and  therefore  resolved 
upon  continuing  the  siege,  and  ordered  four  military  engines  to  be 
prepared  for  casting  showers  of  broken  flints  within  the  rampart  walls. 
This  was  done  by  D.  Henry  unwillingly,  because  he  had  seen  with  his 

^  Pftcheoo  was  one  of  the  aawaflBinw  of  Ifiez  de  Oaatro.  He  took  refuge  in 
CMtille  and  curried  favour  at  the  Court,  out  when  D.  Ferdinand  ascended  the 
throne,  he  presented  himself  in  Santarem  and  besought,  not  only  pardon,  but 
a  restitntion  of  his  rights.  D.  Ferdinand  granted  what  he  asked  for.  Why, 
then,  did  he  again  withdraw  to  Castille  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of  Femam  Lopes, 
that  as  he  had  counselled  the  King  not  to  marry  D.  Leonor  Telles,  he  had 
withdrawn  to  Spain,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  Queen. 
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own  eyes  that  the  Portuguese  were  capable  of  great  heroism,  and  folly 
expected  thej  would  prove  more  obstinate  than  himself.  This  is  what 
may  be  logically  deduced  from  the  narratiye  given,  and  which  we  wiU 
briefly  state. 

Pope  Gregory  XI.   sent  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula  a  legate  to 
establish    peace    negotiations    between    the    Elings    of   Castille  and 
Portugal.     This  legate  was  D.  Guide  of  Montfort,  Cardinal  of  Bologiuk 
When  the  Cardinal  arrived  to  the  Portuguese  frontiers,  D.  Hemy  had 
already  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  hence  the  legate's  first  interview  was  with 
D.  Ferdinand,  in  Santarem,  whom  he  found  willing  to  listen  to  peace- 
making, as  was  natural,  more  particularly  as  the  aid  he  expected  from 
England  was  not  forthcoming.     From  Santarem  the  Cardinal  proceeded 
to  Lisbon,  where  he  conferred  with  the  King  of  Castille,  whom  he  alw 
found  willing  to  raise  the  siege,  despite  the  counsels  of  Pacheco.    From 
Lisbon,  the  Cardinal  Montfort  returned    to    Santarem,    where  D. 
Ferdinand  nominated  as  plenipotentiaries  D.  Alfonso,  the  ^shop  of 
Guarda,  and  the  knight  Ayres  Gomes  da  Silva,  to  arrange  negotiatioDS, 
which  were  at  length  ejQfected. 

The  conditions  were  as  follows  :  The  Kings  of  Portugal,  Castille, 
and  France  to  make  a  treaty  of  reciprocal  alliance,  for  themsdves 
and  their  descendants,  against  England  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

The  King  of  Portugal  pledged  himself,  not  only  to  refuse  aid  to 
the  English  when  visiting  the  ports  of  his  kingdom,  but  also  to  expel 
them ;  and,  were  it  necessary,  to  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  King  of 
Castille  for  that  object. 

D.  Ferdinand  engaged  to  expel  from  his  kingdom  all  Cast]llia& 
fidaJgos  who  frequented  the  Court,  among  them  D.  Ferdinaiid  de 
Castro,  brother  to  D.  Inez  de  Castro.  The  King  of  Portugal  would 
pardon  D.  Diniz,  his  brother,  and  Diogo  Lopes  Pacheco,  and  any  other 
Portuguese  who  had  followed  the  party  of  D.  Henry,  restoring  all  their 
inheritances  and  properties ;  and  he  would  also  be  equally  indulgent  to 
dU  towns  and  places  which  had  adhered  to  D.  Henry. 

D.  Beatriz,  sister  of  D.  Ferdinand  and  daughter  of  D.  Pedro  fay 
D.  Inez  de  Castro,  to  wed  D.  Sancho  de  Albuquerque,  brother  of 
D.  Henry. 

In  the  event  of  either  of  the  contracting  monarchs  breaking  the 
treaty,  he  would  incur  the  penalty  of  perjury  and  pay  30,000  gM 
marks. 

As  securities  of  the  contract,  the  Eling  of  Portugal  would  deliver  np 
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to  Castille  as  hostages  some  of  the  Portuguese  fidalgos,  among  whom 
would  he  induded  Joao  Alfonso  Tello,  hrother  to  the  Queen,  the 
Admiral  Lan9arote  Pessanha,  six  citizens  of  lishon,  four  from  Oporto, 
and  four  from  Santarem ;  and  as  pledges,  the  strongholds  of  Yizeu, 
Miranda,  Pinhel,  Almeida,  Celorico,  Linhares,  and  Segura. 

These  conditions  being  accepted — conditions  which  were  heavy 
indeed  for  Portugal — ^it  was  resolved  upon  that  they  should  be  solemnly 
ratified  by  the  two  sovereigns.  This  was  done  on  board  ship  on  the 
waters  of  the  Tagus,  opposite  Santarem,  at  which  conference  the 
Cardinal  Montfort  assisted. 

The  CastiUian  nobles  who  were  to  be  delivered  up  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Santarem  were,  however,  not  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice, 
and  they  fortified  themselves  within  the  castle  of  Ourem.  As  D.  Fer- 
dinand found  himself,  by  this  act,  in  the  predicament  of  having  to  pay 
for  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  he  therefore  entreated  them  not  to 
hesitate ;  and  at  length  the  Castillians  yielded  to  his  supplications,  and 
resolved  to  depart.  This  was  done  in  Portuguese  galleys,  conducting 
them  to  the  port  of  Valencia,  which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon. 

The  lesson  was  a  severe  though  just  one.  D.  Ferdinand,  who 
hitherto  had  not  lifted  up  his  arm  to  defend  the  nation  and  his  subjects, 
judged  it  expedient  now  to  erect  a  wall  of  defence  around  Lisbon,  and 
decreed  that  the  expense  of  this  construction  be  defrayed  by  the  neigh 
boTiring  towns.  This  wall  was  commenced  in  September,  1373,  and 
was  concluded  two  years  later.  The  new  gates  of  the  rampart  wall 
numbered  thirty-four,  besides  twelve  which  already  existed,  and  upon 
the  wall  itself  seventy-seven  towers  were  erected. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  beheld  the  stonemasons  and 
labourers  hastening  from  the  suburbs  and  encamping  close  to  the  works, 
they  began  to  curse  the  King  who  thus  erected  this  new  bulwark  to 
please  his  idle  notions,  and  who  had  calmly  witnessed  the  people  bravely 
defending  the  ancient  bulwark ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  walls  rose  up, 
the  people  of  the  city  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  really 
required  some  further  defences,  which  they  could  not  possibly  hope  to 
obtain  personally  from  the  King. 

On  concluding  and  signing  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France  and 
Castille,  D.  Ferdinand  strove  to  establish  a  prudent  and  wise  admin- 
istration in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  maintain  skilful  diplomatic 
relations  externally,  with  the  object  of  awaiting  the  results  of  the 

Q 
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measures  he  had  taken  with  respect  to  agriculture.  The$«e  ineasuies 
constituted  the  celebrated  law  called  SesmariaSj  which  *'  enjoined  thai 
all  proprietors  of  arable  land  be  compelled  to  cultivate  it,  either  on  his 
own  account  or  by  others  ;  and  these  said  cultivators  be  obliged  also  to 
have  the  necessary  number  of  oxen  for  the  proper  working  of  the  land ; 
and  should  the  oxen  be  on  other  land  at  exorbitant  prices,  tbe 
authorities  of  the  councils  to  compel  the  owners  to  sell  the  oxen  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  lands  which,  notwithstanding  these  laws,  were 
not  worked  advantageously  by  their  proprietors,  would  be  at  anoe 
confiscated,  and  reverted  to  the  profit  of  the  municipality,  who  womH 
see  that  these  said  lands  be  cultivated  on  its  own  account,  and  receive  the 
rentals."  Sons  of  farmers  who  were  not  employed  in  some  office  of  impoit'^ 
ance  to  the  republic,  or  could  not  prove  to  possess  five  hundred  poondB 
of  their  own,  were  obliged  to  employ  their  time  in  agricultural  labooTi 
either  cultivating  their  own  heritage  or  taking  that  of  others  on  hiie^ 
or  should  their  means  not  allow  of  this,  they  must  serve  as  jouraejmcB 
labourers  on  the  lands  of  more  wealthy  agriculturists.  Besides  this,  it 
was  not  permitted  to  any  one  to  have  oxen  who  had  no  lands  to 
cultivate,  and  those  who  had  oxen  must  work  lands  in  pioporti<ni  to 
the  number  of  oxen ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  would  forfeit  them,  to  the 
profit  of  the  municipality. 

Beggars  and  vagrants  were  by  law  obliged  to  work,  under  psin  d 
the  lash  for  the  first  offence,  and  expulsion  on  the  second  convictacn. 

Such  measures  must  ensure  some  results  in  course  of  time,  although 
not  so  great  as  the  enthusiasts  of  D.  Ferdinand  would  wish  us  to 
suppose,  because  it  was  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  cany  oat  the 
law  in  all  its  force,  since  it  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  a  genenl 
fiscal  watchfulness,  which  must  needs  be  strict  to  be  of  any  use. 

But  D.  Ferdinand  was  wishing  to  obtain  means,  even  at  the  ezpeose 
of  promulgating  laws  which  deeply  affected  property  and  private  ri^te. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  in  view  a  fresh  strife,  and  that  ha 
secretly  entertained  the  idea  of  entering  into  a  new  war,  or  nther 
series  of  wars. 

He  issued  orders  that  all  Portuguese  intending  to  oonsfaniet  ships 
of  one  hundred  tonnage  and  upwards  might  cut  down  the  necsBBwy 
timber  from  the  royal  forests,  and  that  all  materials  imported  from 
abroad  for  that  object  should  enter  free  of  duty,  likewise  ail  required 
from  other  ships  which  bartered  or  sold  ;  that  proprietors  of  shipping 
be  also  exempted  from  paying  custom-house  dues  for  merchandise  which 
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they  carried  as  freight  during  the  first  voyage,  and  on  their  return 
voyage  entered  into  the  port  of  Lisbon. 

These  measures,  while  infusing  fresh  spirit  into  the  merchant  navy, 
were  injurious  to  the  royal  navy,  since  it  placed  the  timber  for  the 
construction  of  its  ships  at  the  disposal  of  private  proprietors ;  besides 
which,  the  exemption  from  duties  on  the  sale  of  ships  might  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  nation  if  foreign  Gk)vemments  purchased  these  con- 
structions in  any  considerable  number.  Thus,  under  the  ostentation  of 
converting  Portugal  into  a  dockyard  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  we  behold 
the  dangers  he  incurred,  more  particularly  as  D.  Ferdinand  was 
projecting  a  new  war,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Santarem  he  was  bound  to 
expel  the  English  from  all  Portuguese  ports,  thus  offering  to  a  powerful 
nation  a  deep  provocation,  and  bound  himself  to  furnish  the  King 
of  Castille,  whenever  he  should  need  it,  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese  fleet 
when  sending  a  squadron  of  a  certain  importance  against  England ; 
therefore  it  appears  to  us  that  the  guarantees  granted  to  the  merchant 
navy  ought  not  to  have  been  so  ample  and  open. 

During  the  reign  of  D.  Ferdinand  there  already  existed,  in  the  city 
of  Oporto,  a  commercial  exchange,  created  at  the  request  of  the 
merchants  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarve,  by  the  King  D.  Diniz,  in  the 
year  1293.  As  a  consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  by  D.  Ferdinand, 
he  had  to  amplify  and  extend  in  lisbon  the  institution  of  commercial 
exchanges  which  embraced  the  contributions  of  the  whole  commercial 
body.  In  the  amplification  of  the  establishment  of  baurgea  was  added 
the  Statutes  of  a  comipomy  of  ships  organised  by  'D.  Ferdinand,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  indemnify  the  owners  for  the  losses  of  any  of 
their  ships. 

Hence  the  commercial  exchange  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
accumulation  of  a  fund  resulting  from  commercial  imposts,  which  were 
designed  for  assigning  a  pension  to  merchants  in  precarious  circum- 
stances. Therefore  the  glory  of  founding  this  institution  was  not  due 
to  D.  Ferdinand,  but  only  that  of  widening  the  object,,  of  this,  which 
may  be  justly  called  a  commercial  association,  because  from  the  moment 
that  D.  Ferdinand  offered  such  ample  privileges  to  the  merchant  navy, 
there  necessarily  followed  the  further  privilege  of  preserving  the 
owner  against  the  loss  of  ship  and  cargo.  From  this  need,  and  from 
the  former  institution  of  commercial  exchanges,  naturally  resulted  the 
erection  of  the  first  company  established  for  maritime  insurances.  We 
may  add,  in  passing,  that  owing  to  the  perturbations  which  aroee  in  the 
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kingdom  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand — perturbations  which  affected 
the  establishment  of  exchanges — D.  John  I.  had  to  renew  them  by  a 
provision  from  Santarem,  dated  11th  July,  1397. 

We  must  here  mention,  that  owing  to  the  enormous  outlay  which 
had  taken  place  on  account  of  the  wars  with  Castille,  D.  Ferdinand, 
fearing  to  be  censured  for  the  step  he  was  taking  of  altering  the  oauuige 
which  avowed  the  poverty  of  the  kingdom,  effected  this  change  secredy. 
Femam  Lopes  tells  us  ''that  D.  Ferdinand  took  this  resdntian 
without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  his  kingdom,  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  prelates,  nor  any  other  consent."  The  secret  design 
of  D.  Ferdinand  for  doing  this  Vas,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Chagas,  because  ever  since  he  celebrated  the  peace  treaty  of  Alcoutim, 
he  nurtured  a  deep  odium  against  the  King  of  Aragon,  who  had,  with 
very  little  ceremony,  taken  possession  of  the  Portuguese  gold,  whidi 
he  had  sent  to  Barcelona  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  whidi 
had  become  so  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  "King  of  Portugal.  These 
reprisals  were  certainly  justified,  as  being  allied  to  the  'K'ing  of  Aragon, 
and  being  about  to  wed  his  daughter,  the  "King  D.  Ferdinand  had  made 
peace  with  Cafitille  without  having  forewarned  him,  and  arranged 
another  marriage  without  focst  giving  even  a  frivolous  excuse  to  the 
father  of  his  first  promised  bride.  Perchance  the  very  consdoosneaB 
of  the  greatness  of  his  fault,  and  how  justified  the  monarch  of  Angon 
was  in  being  offended,  induced  this  odium  in  the  heart  of  D.  Ferdinand. 
We  must  indeed  confess  that  this  trait  in  the  character  of  D.  Ferdinand 
does  not  honour  him. 

After  the  treaty  of  Santarem,  D.  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  plot 
with  the  King  of  Castille,  who  was  himself  offended  with  the  King  of 
Aragon,  to  make  war  against  the  common  enemy,  and  with  the  King 
of  England  to  make  war  to  the  Castillian  King  I  For  this  war  against 
Aragon,  which  so  greatly  occupied  the  spirit  of  D.  Ferdinand,  the 
Portuguese  monarch  was  to  send  four  galleys  immediately  after  the 
siege  of  Lisbon.  But  D.  Henry,  who  secretly  negotiated  the  marriage 
of  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  D.  Leonor,  with  his  son  and 
heir  D.  John,  informed  D.  Ferdinand  that  he  would  not  oppose  his 
peacemaking  with  the  Aragonese  King,  because  his  wishes  were  that 
he  should  make  amends  for  some  of  his  errors,  and  for  this  object  to 
send  commissioners  to  arrange  this,  and  that  as  he  himself  had  to  send 
succour  to  the  King  of  France,  his  ally,  against  England,  he  besought 
his  co-operation  with  six  or  ten  galleys.     "  Hence,"  as  Pinheiro  Chagas 
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sajB,  'Hhe  King  of  Portugal,  with  aU  his  pretensions  as  a  shrewd 
diplomatist,  was  no  more  than  a  pliable  instrument  in  the  policy 
of  others."  But  he  was  more  than  this,  he  was  false  and  untrust- 
worthy. 

Soon  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Santarem,  in  which  he  had, 
as  we  know,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  France  and 
Gastille  against  England  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  he  was  sending 
plenipotentiaries  to  London  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship, 
and  alliance  with  Edward  III.,  in  which  treaty  he  newly  confirmed 
those  he  had  entered  into  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  as  King  of 
Gastille,  further  stipulating  that  the  King  of  England  should  send  to 
Portugal  a  military  aid  to  assist  him  to  combat  Henry  the  Bastardy  King 
of  Leon  and  Gastille ;  in  this  way  endeavouring  to  avenge  the  invasion 
of  the  Gastillians  and  the  siege  of  Lisbon. 

But  as  D.  Ferdinand  was  eager  to  war  against  the  King  of  Aragon 
be  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  the  treaty  of  London,  and  with  this  object 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  D.  Henry  of  Gastille.  The  King  of 
GastiUe,  who  had  already  experienced  the  perfidy  of  D.  Ferdinand, 
besought  him,  as  we  have  seen,  the  aid  of  ten  galleys ;  and  D.  Ferdinand, 
who  kept  in  view  the  King  of  Aragon,  would  have  sent  him  the  ten 
to  war  against  he  who  by  the  treaty  of  London  was  his  ally,  were 
not  deficient  of  galleys,  owing  to  the  King  of  Granada  having 
captured  some,  and  being  unable  to  send  those  which  remained  so 
far  away. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  D.  John,  son  of  the 
Eling  D.  Henry  of  Gastille,  with  D.  Leonor,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Aragon,  were  continued.  At  first  the  Aragonese  monarch  resisted,  but 
at  length  he  yielded,  despite  the  wishes  of  the  Queen.  This  marriage 
actually  took  place,  as  well  as  that  of  D.  Garlos,  son  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Gastille,  the  same 
D.  Leonor  whom  D.  Ferdinand  was  about  to  wed. 

But,  despite  this  marriage  and  treaty,  D.  Henry  was  not  disposed  to 
aid  the  vindictiveness  of  D.  Ferdinand  against  the  King  of  Aragon.  In 
despair,  D.  Ferdinand  wished  to  confederate  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou) 
brother  of  the  King  of  France,  Gharles  Y.,  in  order  to  make  the  greatly 
desired  war  in  Aragon.  Diplomatic  negotiations  were  commenced,  and 
envoys  were  sent  on  both  sides,  but  it  appears  that  no  records  exist  of 
this  war. 

Before   D.    Henry  departed   from   Portugal,    the    marriage    was 
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celebrated  in  Santarem  of  his  brother  D.  Sancho  with  D.  Beatris. 
Another  marriage  was  arranged  at  the  time,  but  not  realised,  owing 
to  the  youth  of  the  intended  bride,  that  of  D.  Alfonso,  illegitimate 
son  of  D.  Henry  II.,  with  D.  Isabel,  a  daughter  of  D.  FerdiMuad 
previous  to  his  marriage  with  D.  Leonor  Telles.  The  King  of  Gastflle 
took  back  to  his  Court  the  infantile  bride  to  be  educated  until  she 
should  be  of  an  age  to  be  married.  It  appears  D.  Henry  feared  lest 
the  inconstancy  of  D.  Fernando  might  frustrate  the  projected  unions. 

As  we  have  seen,  directly  after  the  treaty  of  Santarem,  D.  Fer- 
dinand endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance  with  England  against  tbe 
King  of  Castillo,  but  as  the  desire  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  King 
of  Aragon  was  greater  than  that  of  avenging  the  nation  for  the 
injuries  sustained  on  the  occasion  of  the  Castillian  invasion,  D.  Heniy 
acceded  to  the  demands  against  the  King  of  England.  Bat 
Edward  III.  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Richard  II.,  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  dominated  by  his  undes,  two  of  whom  were  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  latter  judged  it 
was  an  opportune  time  for  renewing  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
CastiQe,  and  obtain  the  alliance  of  D.  Ferdinand  against  the  GastilliaB 
King.  Meanwhile  D.  Ferdinand  was  playing  a  double  game,  since  he 
on  one  hand  was  leaguing  with  the  King  of  England  against  the 
Castillian  monarch  through  the  intermediary  of  Juan  Fernandee 
Andeiro,  a  Castillian  nobleman  who  had  been  expelled  from  Fortogal 
in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Santarem,  while  on  the  other  he  was  in 
treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  form  an  alliance  against  the  King 
of  Aragon. 

It  mattered  nothing  to  D.  Ferdinand  that  he  had  recently  airanged 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  D.  Beatriz  with  the  King  of  Oastille. 
Treaties,  in  his  regard,  especially  those  relating  to  marriages,  were  of 
small  moment  to  him,  and  he  would  make  them  and  break  them  at  wilL 
Hence,  being  in  Santander,  D.  Ferdinand  ordered  a  council  to  be  held, 
and  informed  them  that  he  projected  making  war  with  Castille  inarder 
to  avenge  the  affronts  which  Portugal  had  received  from  the  King 
D.  Henry.  The  Ministers  who  formed  the  council,  believing  that  the 
monarch  consulted  them,  pleaded  for  three  days'  time  to  consider  tbe 
question,  and  at  the  end  of  this  short  term  pronounced  an  adverse 
opinion,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed,  against  the  war.  D.  Ferdinand 
smiled  and  c3rnically  told  them  that  he  did  not  desire  to  hear  what  they 
had  to  say  against  or  in  favour  of  the  war,  because  he  declared  to  them 
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that  the  affair  was  fully  decided  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  he  simply 
wished  to  confer  with  them  on  the  beet  manner  of  carrying  the  war 
out  with  the  greatest  results. 

It  appears  Juan  Femandes  Andeiro  had  secret  interviews  with 
the  King  and  Queen,  and  from  these  diplomatic  interviews  a 
warm  attachment  sprung  up  between  the  Castillian  nobleman  and 
the  Queen. 

The  report  of  the  new  war  which  was  contemplated  spread  rapidly 
through  Portugal,  and  crossing  the  frontier,  reached  the  ears  of  D.  Juan 
of  Castille.  He  soon  learnt  of  the  alliance  which  had  been  entered 
into  by  the  English  and  the  Portuguese  with  the  object  of  supporting, 
by  force  of  arms,  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  the 
throne  of  Castille. 

This  report  was  not  long  before  it  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
D.  Ferdinand  ordering  the  galleys  to  be  fitted  out,  and  appointed 
border  governors  for  the  Alemtejo.  Finally,  war-  was  declared  publicly 
between  Portugal  and  Castille  in  May,  1381.  And  while  the  three 
armies  of  Portugal,  Castille,  and  England  were  preparing  to  enter  into 
the  campaign,  let  us  retrace  our  steps  and  see  what  were  the  conditions 
of  the  negotiations  entered  into  between  Juan  Femandes  Andeiro  and 
D.  Ferdinand.  Let  us  hear  what  the  Viscount  of  Santarem  tells  us  in 
this  respect: — 

''  Five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  violation  of  the  London  treaty, 
and  no  diplomatic  transaction  had  passed  with  England,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  absence  of  documents  and  the  silence  of  historianS| 
untU  23rd  May,  1380,  when  Bichard  II.  gave  credentials  to  the 
celebrated  Juan  Femandes  Andeiro  to  adjust  an  alliance  and  treaty  of 
mntoal  aid  between  England  and  the  King  D.  Ferdinand  and  the 
Queen  D.  Leonor,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
former  letters  and  conventions  with  the  said  king.  And  in  effect,  the 
celebrated  Minister  obtained  from  the  King  D.  Ferdinand  and 
D.  Leonor  the  confirmation  of  the  treaties  adjusted  with  Edward  III., 
and  which  he  himself  had  witnessed  and  signed  as  plenipotentiary  of 
Portugal  And  by  another  letters  patent  of  the  15th  he  ratified  the 
alliances  made  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  with  his  wife, 
D.  Constancia,  as  King  cmd  Queen  of  CctstiUef  Lastly,  Ferdinand 
promised  that,  on  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  arriving  at  Portugal  with 
1,000  men-at-arms  and  1,000  archers,  he  would  receive  the  Duke  and 
his  troops  as  friends,  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  he  would  open  the 
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war  against  CaatiUe  in  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  titles  of  King  and  Queen  ! 

'^  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  these  obligations  alone,  but  evai 
promised  that,  should  the  said  Duke  of  Cambridge  be  accompanied  by 
his  son,  the  King  D.  Ferdinand  would  give  him  in  Tnarriage  his  own 
daughter  D,  Beatriz,  a/nd  would  ha/ve  him  proclaimed  amd  acknawkiffod 
King  of  Portugal  after  his  dea^,  as  had  been  'promised  in  his  name  hf 
Juan  Femandes  Andeiro,  while  he  directly  made  the  same  dedarations 
to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  a  letter  dated  on  15th  July,  and  likewise 
signed  by  the  Queen  D.  Leonor. 

'^  Notwithstanding  that  England  was  at  that  epoch  engaged  in  war 
with  France  and  Scotland,  the  King  of  England  and  his  CouncQ  jadged 
it  expedient  to  send  troops  to  the  King  D.  Ferdinand  to  continue  the 
war  with  Castillo.  But  this  decision  displeased  the  English,  becaode 
the  King  of  Portugal  intended  this  war  to  be  one  of  extermination 
against  the  King  of  Castillo,  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  unsuooess- 
ful,  and  it  was  these  losses  experienced  by  D.  Ferdinand  which  had 
induced  him  to  exact  from  the  English  alliance  aids  for  continuing  this 
very  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  England 
to  send  out  troops  when  she  had  to  defend  her  own  sea-coasts.  The 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  was,  however,  very  great  in  the 
Council,  and  therefore  it  was  resolved  to  send  troops  to  the  King 
D.  Ferdinand,  taking  as  a  pretext  for  so  doing  that  the  l^ing  of 
CastiQe  was  a  deadly  enemy  to  England,  while  in  this  solely  prevailed 
the  private  interest  of  the  Duke.  The  latter  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Castillo  by  reason  of  the  rights  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
D.  Pedro  of  Castillo.  After  obtaining  the  approbation  of  Parliament, 
the  troops  were  organised  and  the  command  given  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  At  this  moment  the  amnesty  or  truce  made  with 
Scotland  had  nearly  expired,  and  it  was  resolved  in  Council  that,  owing 
to  the  above-mentioned  circumstance,  a  proposal  be  made  to  the  King 
of  Scotland  to  prolong  the  term  of  amnesty,  in  order  to  enable 
troops  to  be  sent  to  Portugal,  For  this  object  the  Council  appointed 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  frontiers,  where  they  joined  those  seat 
to  Scotland." 

In  truth,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  adjust  these  rapid  changes  in  the 
policy  of  D.  Ferdinand  to  a  criticism  which  will  satisfy  the  spirit  of 
the  reader.  The  caprices  of  the  King  were  such  that  no  possibia 
explanation  can  be  given  otherwise  than  that  his  policy  proceeded 
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from  a  morbid  state  peculiar  to  his  organisation.  The  historian 
Schoeffer  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  alliance  with  England  was  moved 
by  the  Queen  D.  Leonor,  to  whom  the  treaty  concluded  with  Castille 
was  displeasing,  because  her  own  influence  would  thereby  be  diminished 
after  the  demise  of  the  King.  But  Femam  Lopes  asserts  that  D.  Leonor 
desired  that  her  daughter  should  marry  in  Casiflle,  in  order  that  she 
should  be  regent  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  King  D.  Ferdinand, 
as  was  agreed  upon  in  the  treaties  with  the  Duke  de  Benavente,  and  in 
this  way  she  would  freely  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  And,  in 
truth,  what  appears  most  expedient  to  D.  Leonor  was  that  her  daughter 
should  marry  in  Castillo  either  the  King  or  his  successor,  because  by 
this  means  there  was  a  probability  of  becoming  regent  of  Portugal. 
Facts  tend  to  demonstrate  that  she  was  bent  on  dissolving  the  contract 
of  marriage  of  D.  Beatriz  with  the  Duke  of  Benavente,  who  was  not 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Castille,  and  in  signing  a  new  contract  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  D.  Henry,  successor  to  the  throne.  The 
marriage  of  D.  Beatriz  with  any  foreign  prince  who  was  not  a  reigning 
one  would  bring  to  D.  Leonor  the  evil  of  having  to  call  him  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  and  thus  be  herself  despoiled  of  power.  Therefore 
we  fail  to  see  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  D.  Leonor  in  the 
alliance  with  England,  furthermore  in  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  under  condition  of  being  proclaimed  and 
acknowledged  King  of  Portugal,  because  by  this  means,  not  having 
other  throne,  he  would  occupy  that  of  Portugal,  leaving  D.  Leonor  to 
pJay  a  secondary  part. 

But  whatever  be  the  motive,  the  King  D.  Juan  of  Castille  prepared 
for  war,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Charles  VI.,  King  of  France, 
renewing  former  leagues  and  confederation,  while  arranging  at  the 
same  time  what  should  be  done  in  the  event  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
his  eldest  bom,  heirs,  or  any  other  member  of  royal  blood  be  taken 
prisoners. 

In  this  treaty  the  King  of  Castille,  D.  Juan,  already  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  Portugal  It  was  the  Castillians  who  broke  hostilities. 
The  Master  of  Santiago  of  CastUle  entered  into  Portugal  through  Elvas^ 
and  effected  an  incursion  over  the  area  now  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Portalegre,  capturing  all  the  peasants  and  cattle  on  the  way,  and  setting 
fire  to  some  towns.  The  resistance  on  the  Portuguese  side  would  have 
been  but  small,  had  not  D.  Alvaro  Peres  de  Castro,  Count  de  Array olos, 
who  was  the  governor  of  the  frontier  of  Elvas,  assisted  in  a  brilliant 
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manner  by  the  brave  knight,  Gil  Femandes,  oome  oat  and  pursued  the 
Oastillians,  who  were  vigorously  repulsed  on  the  frontier. 

Notwithstanding  that  D.  Ferdinand  had  declared,  without  any 
reasonable  foundation,  a  grave  war,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  prove  disastrous  for  the  kingdom  and  for  himself,  he 
remained  quietly  in  his  paradise  of  delights,  Santarem.  It  was 
in  Santarem  that  he  learnt  that  the  Master  of  Santiago  was 
daringly  entering  into  Portugal,  and  this  filled  him  with  indig- 
nation. What  were  his  frontier  governors  doing  ?  inquired  D.  Perdi- 
nand.  Oh,  they  were  doing  similar  to  himself.  They  were  calmly 
resting.  While  the  Master  of  Santiago,  before  entering,  mocked 
the  Portuguese  frontier  governors,  he  nevertheless  apprised  them 
beforehand  of  the  day  he  intended  to  cross  the  frontier.  JhB 
governors  would  meet  to  combine  what  best  to  do,  and  meanwhile 
that  they  were  discussing  the  affair,  the  Master  of  Santiago  would 
enter  in. 

D.  Ferdinand  then  sent  his  prime  minister,  €k>n9alo  Yaaquea  de 
Azevedo,  to  the  Alemtejo,  to  bid  the  frontier  governors  join  together 
and  oppose  the  Oastillians.  Many  of  these  captains  understood  that  he 
sent  his  favourite  minister  in  the  capacity  of  captain-G;eneral  whom  aQ 
were  to  obey,  and  they  deeply  resented  this,  says  Femam  Lopes.  But 
at  length  they  met  at  Yilla  Yigosa,  with  their  people,  and  were  joiiied 
by  the  knight  D.  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira,  whom  the  King  had  summooad 
to  the  Court.  D.  Nuno  was  at  the  time  between  Douro  and  Minho, 
and  the  King,  when  writing  to  him,  apprised  him  that  he  had  uppoiaM 
him  governor  of  the  frontier  of  Entre  Tejo  e  Guadiana.  The  knight  at 
once  hastened  to  Portugal,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  hisbrothen^ 
one  of  whom  was  Pedro  Alvares,  the  Prior  of  Orato. 

We  must  here  interrupt  our  narrative  in  order  to  give  a  brief  akatch 
of  D.  Kuno  Alvares  Pereira,  one  of  the  most  notable  and  horde 
characters  of  the  history  of  Portugal  during  its  chivalrous  cycle. 

D.  Cron9alo  Pereira,  Archbishop  of  Braga,  had  a  son  by  D.  Hiereaa 
Peres  YiUarinho,  called  D.  Alvaro  Cton^alves  Pereira,  who  was  ordained 
and  became  the  Prior  of  Crato.  The  son  of  the  archbishop,  in  his  tmn, 
had  thirty-two  children :  one  of  these  sons,  by  a  lady  of  Elvas,  caHad 
Iria  Gon9alves  do  Oarvalho,  was  D.  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira,  the  Achiflfli 
of  Portugal. 

When  the  Prior,  D.  Alvaro,  came  to  the  Court,  he  besought  the  King 
D.  Ferdinand  to  allow  him  to  be  his  subject.     The  King  aas^ited,  and 
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D.  Nuno  was  actually  sent  to  the  Court  in  the  company  of  a  maternal 

uncle,  called  Martim  Qon9alves  do  Oarvalhedo,  who  also  remained  in  the 

Court  as  tutor  to  his  nephew.     Wh^i  D.  Henry  of  Castille  entered  into 

Portugal  at  the  time  when  D.  Ferdinand  was  in  Santarem,  the  youthful 

D.  Nuno  and  his  brother  Diogo  Alvares,  on  hearing  that  the  CastiUians 

were   near  Santarem  marching  into  Lisbon,   quickly  mounted  their 

steeds,  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  men,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the 

strength  of  the  forces  which  they  brought.    These  young  men,  however, 

did  not  meet  the  Castillians,  and  returned  to  the  castle,  where  the  King 

and  Queen  interrogated  them.    Although  they  had  seen  nothing  of  the 

invading  army,  yet  the  Queen  D.  Leonor  was  greatly  charmed  at  the 

manner  in  which  D.  Nuno,  a  lad  of  thirteen,  so  intelligently  answered 

all  the  questions  put  to  him,  and  she  expressed  a  wish  to  appoint  Nuno 

Alvares  her  shield-bearer :  this  was  not  only  assented  to  by  the  Eling, 

but  he  appointed  his  brother  Diogo  Alvares  as  his  own  shield-bearer 

(eecudero).     It  is  a  notable  fact  that  at  the  hour  when  the  Castillian 

army  was  crossing  the  heights  of  Santarem,   D.  Ferdinand  and  the 

Queen  were  spending  their  time  in  these  chivalrous  amusements,  as  we 

know  that  D.  Leonor  was  so  fired  with  enthusiasm  that  she  declared 

the  lad  should  be  knighted  by  her  own  hands.     Then  she  sent  for  a  coat 

of  mail  that  would  fit  him,  but  all  that  were  brought  to  her  were  too 

large,  until  she  remembered  that  the  Master  of  Aviz  still  retained  the 

one  he  wore  when  a  child,  and  this  was  sent  for.     D.  Juan  at  once  sent 

it  to  the  Queen,  and  it  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  the  same  suit  of 

armour  was  vested  by  the  two  individuals  who  were  destined  at  a  future 

time  to  become  leagued  in  a  common  cause. 

When  D.  Nuno  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  father  desired 
him  to  marry  a  widow  lady,  by  name  Leonor  d'Alvim,  who  had  inherited 
from  her  husband  a  large  fortune.  At  first  he  refused,  but  at  length 
consented,  and  the  marriage  took  place. 

By  this  marriage  three  children  were  bom :  two  died  in  infancy, 
and  the  third,  D.  Beatriz,  later  on  married  the  illegitimate  son  of 
D.  JoSo  I.,  and  became  the  stem  of  the  house  of  Braganza. 

At  the  death  of  the  father  of  D.  Nuno,  he  was  succeeded  in  his 
appointment  by  another  of  his  many  sons,  Pedro  Alvares. 

This  was  briefly  the  history  of  the  early  years  of  D.  Nuno  Alvares 
Pereira,  but  his  biography,  his  glorious  poem,  only  became  developed 
aide  by  side  with  the  greatest  political  events  of  the  epoch.  Legendary 
art,  as  generally  happens  in  the  chronicles  of  heroes,  blended  itself  in 
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his  biography,  and  invested  many  deeds  with  touches  of  the  marveQoiid. 
In  this  way  tradition  tells  us  that  the  father  of  Nuno  heard  fram  the 
mouth  of  an  astrologer,  during  the  infancy  of  his  son,  that  he  was  ham 
predestined  to  effect  great  warlike  deeds.  Prophecies  are  insepar- 
able from  legends  of  that  epoch ;  witness  the  traditions  of  the  CntJer 
of  Santarem  and  the  predictions  of  Master  Guedelha  respecting 
D.  Duarte. 

It  was  in  Portalegre  where  D.  Nuno  Alvares  Pereiia,  when  sum- 
moned by  D.  Ferdinand  to  serve  on  the  frontier,  had  an  interview  with 
his  brothers,  and  probably  his  mother  also,  because  she  resided  in  a 
house  in  the  Largo  do  Corro,  which  at  the  present  time  is  incorporated 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Fonseca  Achaioli.  At  this  meeting  of  the 
Pereiras  with  all  the  fron,tier  governors  of  Alemtejo,  it  was  resolved 
upon  effecting  a  raid  as  far  as  Elvas.  The  imagination  of  D.  Nuno, 
excited  and  swayed  by  the  ardour  of  youth,  already  oonjored  up 
triimiphs  which  he  was  impatient  to  realise.  When  they  were 
marching  upon  Elvas,  D.  Nuno  wended  his  way  amid  a  wood,  percbaDoe 
dreaming  of  warlike  deeds,  and  beheld  in  the  distance,  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill,  a  multitude  of  people.  The  sun,  which  was  breaking  through  the 
horizon  in  the  east,  glinted  on  the  polished  steels,  and  threw  oat 
dazzling  gleams.  D.  Nuno  at  once  hastened  back  to  his  companions  to 
apprise  them  that  he  had  sighted  the  enemy,  and  that  they  were  indeed 
going  to  war.  But  his  disappointment  was  very  great  when  they 
perceived  that  what  D.  Nuno  had  seen  in  the  far  distance  was  a  train 
of  war  preceding  the  advance  guard  of  the  Portuguese,  whidi  was 
accompanied  by  foot-soldiers  armed  with  the  lances  which  he  had 
beheld  gleaming  in  the  sunrise. 

On  arriving  to  Elvas,  they  stopped  to  deliberate  upon  what  was  hest 
to  be  done.  A  report  was  then  spread  that  D^  JoSo,  the  assasan  of 
D.  Maria  Telles,  was  coming  with  a  large  body  of  foot -soldiers  and 
cavalry  to  aid  the  Master  of  Santiago.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
the  frontier  governors  should  return  to  their  respective  posts ;  bat  this 
resolution  greatly  grieved  D.  Nuno,  who  ardently  desired  to  enter 
into  war. 

And  in  effect  the  Infante  D.  JoSo  arxived  to  Elvas  with  a  BomeKNis 
army,  and  laid  siege  to  the  place.  But  D.  Nuno  was  impatient,  and 
formed  the  daring  resolution  of  sending  a  challenge  to  the  son  of  the 
Master  of  Santiago  for  him  and  nine  other  Oastillians  to  come  forward 
and  meet  ten  Portuguese,  one  of  whom  would  be  D.  Nuno.     The  son  of 
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the  Master  of  Santiago  accepted  the  challenge,  and  D.  Nuno  easily  found 
nine  Portuguese  to  volunteer  to  accompany  him.  All  things  were  ready, 
when  his  brother,  the  Prior,  informed  D.  Nuno  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  King,  who  had  heard  of  the  challenge,  and  was  adverse 
to  its  being  carried  out,  because  the  King  bade  the  Prior  repair  to 
the  Court  and  bring  his  brother  with  him. 

The  displeasure  and  annoyance  felt  by  D.  Nuno  may  be  easily 
imagined  when  he  had  to  journey  to  Lisbon.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
brothers  to  the  Court,  D.  Fernando  requested  an  explanation  from 
D.  Nuno  for  sending  this  challenge.  He  gave  the  following  reasons — 
first,  he  wished  to  grieve  the  Master  of  Santiago,  who  was  greatly 
attached  to  his  son,  should  D.  Nuno  slay  him  in  the  combat ;  secondly, 
he  wished  to  serve  the  King  to  whom  he  owed  so  many  favours,  and 
die  honourably  in  his  service,  in  case  he  should  fall  the  victim. 
D.  Ferdinand  at  once  opposed  this  project,  and  bade  D.  Nuno  not  to 
precipitately  risk  his  life  and  court  death,  which  he  held  in  such  esteem, 
because  he,  the  King,  expected  from  him  higher  services.  D.  Nuno 
was  thus  foOed,  and  had  no  option  but  to  obey  his  king. 

D.  Juan  ordered  seventeen  galle3r8  to  be.  equipped  in  Seville,  and 
D.  Ferdinand  twenty-one  in  Lisbon,  adding  a  galliot  and  four  war- 
ships. JoSo  Alfonso  Telles  was  appointed  admiral,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  and  Captain  Femam  Sanches  de 
Tovar  that  of  Castillo.  But  how  did  D.  Ferdinand  muster  together 
Aearly  six  thousand  seamen  to  man  this  numerous  squadron,  in  view 
that  the  war  was  displeasing  to  the  whole  kingdom,  because  the  people 
judged  it  senseless  and  of  no  advantage  ?  By  capturing  the  working 
men  and  labourers,  and  forcing  all  able-bodied  men  to  enter  the  galleys. 
It  no  longer  mattered  to  D.  Ferdinand  what  became  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.  What  had  become  of  the  agricultural  laws  so  lately 
promulgated  f  He  tore  them  asunder.  By  these  laws  he  compelled  all 
sons  of  agriculturists  and  farmers  who  did  not  hold  any  official  position 
or  were  possessed  of  a  rental  of  five  hundred  pounds,  to  become  farmers, 
even  if  for  doing  so  they  had  to  hire  lands.  Yet  now  he  compels  all 
these  labourers  to  become  soldiers  and  improvising  combatants,  and 
forces  them  violently  to  serve  in  the  galleys ;  and  it  is  to  these  men  who 
are  totally  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  warfare  that  he  entrusts  the 
defence  of  the  fleet !  Under  these  circumstances,  the  least  he  could 
expect  was  to  be  vanquished,  and  this  proved  the  case  j  and  Portugal 
was  deprived  of  the  two  greatest  means  of  recovering  herself  available 
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to  fallen  nations — agriculture  and  industry — because  both  one  and  the 

other  had  been  bereft  of  workers.     But  let  us  follow  the  Portagiufie 

squadron  which    unfurls  its  sails  and  proceeds  in  the  directicm  of 

Algarve. 

The  Castillians  feared,  and  with  reason,  the  numerical  superionty 

of  Portugal  in  the  naval  engagements  which  they  were  about  to  enter 

into.     But  this  first  impression  very  quickly  disappeared  on  beholding 

the  senseless  acts  of  the  Portuguese,  and  more  than  once  recalled  the 

celebrated  sentence  of  Homer,  which  became  converted  into  a  lAtin 

proverb :  ''  Qtu>8  vtdt  perdere  JupUer,  dementcU  prius/*  and  that  Badne 

paraphrased  in  two  lines  of  verse,  which  has  an  opportune  applicatioii 

at  this  moment : — 

"  .  .  .  oet  esprit  de  vertigo  et  d'erreor, 
De  la  ohute  des  roia  foneste  avant-oooreur  1 " 

When  the  galleys  reached  the  Algarve  they  were  already  short  d 
water  1  But  being  apprised  that  the  CastiUian  fleet  had  left  Seville^ 
D.  JoSo  Alfonso  Tello,  the  inexpert  admiral,  would  not  delay  to  take 
water ;  and,  contemning  the  wise  counsels  of  Alfonso  Annee,  did  not 
combine  on  their  plan  of  attack,  but  proceeded  to  meet  the  Oasdflian 
armada,  in  the  greatest  disorganisation,  by  sending  twelve  ff^Oep 
ahead,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

The  CastiUian  squadron  was  anchored  off  the  port  of  Saltes  when  it 
sighted  the  Portuguese  advancing.  The  Castillians,  who,  as  we  said, 
feared  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Portuguese,  were  well  satisfied 
at  beholding  only  twelve  galleys  approaching,  which  completely  turned 
the  tables,  and  gave  them  the  superiority  of  numbere.  Therefore  the 
Admiral  Femam  Sanches,  who  was  a  consummate  military  strategists 
arranged  his  galleys  in  battle  array,  and,  stepping  into  the  centre  ship, 
ordered  the  fleet  to  proceed  to  meet  the  Portuguese.  Running  fool  of 
the  ships,  victoiy  smiled  on  the  Castillians  from  the  first  moment  of 
the  encounter.  The  rest  of  the  fleet,  which  had  remained  behind,  now 
attempted  to  come  to  the  relief  of  those  engaged  in  the  combat,  bat  it 
was  too  late,  because  the  twelve  ships  had  been  captured.  Neverthe- 
less, they  fought,  and  met  with  a  similar  fate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ship  commanded  by  Gil  Louren9o  of  Oporto,  who,  under  the  dream- 
stances,  judged  it  more  in  reason  to  retreat,  and  fled  to  Lisbon. 

The  Portuguese  wounded  were  very  numerous,  and  the  prieonen 
were  all  conducted  in  the  Portuguese  galleys  to  Seville,  where  the 
whole  population  came  out  to  witness  the  arrival  of  both  fleets,  the 
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Portuguese  flag  being  carried  dragged  down  on  the  water  in  sign  of 
defeat. 

Alas!  poor  standard  of  Portugal,  thou  that  wast  so  gloriously 
unfurled  in  Ourique,  in  Santarem  and  Lisbon,  in  Silves  and  in  Alcacer 
do  Sal ;  thou  which,  even  on  those  very  waters  of  Algarve  where  thou 
art  so  humbled,  didst  see  fleeing  before  thee,  thou  sacred  banner, 
the  ships  of  the  Moors,  which  departed  never  more  to  return ;  thou  who 
madest  thyself  respected  and  feared  by  that  very  Spanish  nation  which 
now  humbles  thee,  when,  to  aid  her,  thou  didst  unfurl  in  Tarifa; 
thou,  poor,  despised  standard,  art  bowed  down,  more  by  the  weight 
of  the  hand  of  a  mad  king  than  by  the  power  of  Castillo  1  Thou  goest 
draggling  down  over  the  waters  of  the  ocean  as  though  thou  wert 
unworthy  to  float  above  it ;  nevertheless,  kiss  those  noble  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  because  these  very  waters  will  raise  thee  up — these  very 
waters  will  ennoble  thee,  proclaiming  the  glory  of  thy  name  on  its  waves, 
and  carrying  thy  renown  to  the  Indian  seas  I 

The  Portuguese  prisoners  were  incarcerated  in  the  arsenal  of  Seville, 
with  the  exception  of  the  imprudent  admiral  and  Gon9alo  Tenreiro,  the 
captain  of  the  fleet,  who  were  detained  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
GastiUe. 

The  galley  of  Gil  Louren^o,  which  had  retreated,  entered  the  Tagus 
and  laid  at  Cacilhaa,  but  as  he  dared  not  hoist  the  national  flag,  there 
were  doubts  in  Lisbon  whether  she  was  Caatillian  or  Portuguese.  But 
when  it  became  known  that  nearly  six  thousand  Portuguese  prisoners 
were  confined  in  Seville,  the  grief  and  dismay  of  the  inhabitants  were 
very  great. 

D.  Ferdinand,  who  was  in  Santarem,  was  deeply  saddened  at  the 
news,  and  felt  profoundly  remorseful  at  his  own  senseless  acts  and 
misdeeds.  D.  Leonor  Telles,  in  place  of  encouraging  him  with  words 
of  comfort,  told  him  with  inopportune  candour  that  since  he  manned 
his  ships  with  peasants  who  knew  nothing  of  warfare,  he  could  not 
expect  any  other  result.  These  words  of  the  Queen,  while  they  revealed 
her  intention  of  casting  the  blame  on  the  crews  of  the  fleet,  which, 
nevertheless,  entirely  fell  on  her  brother  the  admiral,  clearly  shows 
that  she  was  adverse  to  the  new  war. 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  Castille,  D.  Juan,  had  entered  intd  Portugal 
and  laid  siege  to  Almeida,  and  the  Infante  D.  JoSo,  son  of  Inez  de  Castro, 
attacked  Portugal  along  the  district  of  HibarGuadiana. 

When  the  King  of  Castille  learnt  in  Almeida  the  news  of  the  defeat 
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of  tne  Portuguese  squadron,  he  greatly  rejoiced,  because  he  supposed 
that  in  view  of  these  results  the  English  would  not  dare  to  defend 
Portugal ;  and  the  Infante  D.  Joao,  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  it,  proceeded 
to  interview  the  King  in  Almeida,  beseeching-  him  to  be  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Seville  to  induce  some  of  the  Portuguese  prisoners  who 
were  more  partial  to  him,  to  proceed  to  attack  Lisbon  by  sea,  by 
promises  of  ransom  and  great  favours.  Supremest  degradation  to  which 
the  soul  of  a  prince  can  descend ! 

D.  John  of  Castille  assented  to  this  request,  and  the  Infante 
departed  to  Seville ;  but,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  the  Portogaese 
refused  to  accede  to  enter  his  bribed  service.  But  the  Infante  did  not 
hesitate  in  choosing  a  means,  as  we  have  seen,  and  compelled  them  to 
embark  by  force.  But  when  Lisbon  beheld  the  galley  of  Gastalle 
approaching  her  ports,  she  energetically  combated  them,  and  the  Infante 
Lad  to  retire  to  Seville,  taking  with  him  the  Portuguese  he  had  brou^t) 
with  the  sole  exception  of  one,  Alfonso  Eannes,  who  availed  ^I'matilf  of 
a  stratagem  to  escape.  This  Alfonso  Eannes  feigned  great  sea-sickosES, 
and  when  the  galley  approached  Outra  Banda,  besought  permission  to 
land  to  breathe  the  air  of  his  native  land.  The  desired  permission  wss 
granted  him  on  [condition  of  being  watched  by  a  sentinel.  But  on 
stepping  on  shore  he  promised  his  guard  to  give  him  his  sister  in  mar- 
riage, this  marriage^  placing  him  above  want,  should  he  eonaott  to 
escape  with  him.     This  he  promised  to  do. 

The  sad  impression  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  was, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  counteracted  by  the  news  that  the  English  fleet 
was  approaching  to  Lisbon.  This  event  took  place  in  July,  1381.  When 
D.  Ferdinand  was  apprised  that  the  fleet,  composed  of  forty-eight  ships 
and  crafts,  was  nearing  Buarcos,  he  quitted  Santarem,  and  proceeded 
down  the  river  to  meet  the  fleet.  He  stepped  on  board  the  vessd 
which  conveyed  the  royal  party — the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Dacheas 
•  D.  Isabel,  and  their  son  Edward,  a  child  of  six  years  of  age.  Many 
English  knights  composed  the  suite,  and  also  some  of  the  Portoguese^ 
who  by  the  former  treaty  of  Santarem  had  been  expelled  from  the 
country,  among  these  being  Juan  Fernandes  Andeiro.  The  En^ish 
army  numbered  some  three  thousand  of  handsome  farmsy  todl  disciplmed 
and  ready  to  fight,  as  Femam  Lopes  tells  us. 

The  landing  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  party  was  effected  with 
marked  solemnity.  The  whole  of  the  personal  suite  of  both  the  English 
and  Portuguese  Courts  attended,  and  brilliantly  accompanied  them  frois 
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the  fleet  to  the  landing-place  of  Bibeira,  where  they  disembarked  and 
proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Domingo,  D.  Fernando 
leading  the  reins  of  the  mule  upon  which  rode  the  Countess  Elizabeth. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  were  lodged  in  the  monastery,  and  the  suite 
distributed  in  various  houses  of  the  city. 

D.  Ferdinand  was  full  of  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  English.  A  few 
days  later  the  Queen  and  her  daughter  arrived  to  Lisbon.  The  English 
Court  went  out  to  receive  her  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Feasts 
were  held,  and  the  King  of  Portugal,  after  a  banquet  given  in  the 
palace,  presented  the  Duke  and  English  noblemen  with  valuable  pieces 
of  silk  richly  embroidered  in  gold ;  and  the  Queen  D.  Leonor  presented 
to  the  Duchess  and  ladies  of  the  Court  jewels  and  stuffs.  Visits  were 
exchanged,  and  brilliant  cavalcades  filled  the  streets  of  Lisbon* 

The  English  rode  magnificent  mules  and  horses,  which  D.  Ferdinand 
had  pledged  himself  to  furnish  under  conditions  of  being  deducted  from 
the  pay.  There  is  no  doubt  that  on  all  sides  horses  were  sought  for  to 
supply  the  English,  taking  them  from  those  who  possessed  them  under 
promise  that  they  should  be  paid  for;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  English  never  paid  for  them,  and  that  the  Eing,  imitating 
the  English,  never  paid  for  them  either.  D.  Fernando  presented  to 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  with  twelve  mules  splendidly  capaiisoned,  the 
best  he  could  find,  and  the  Duke  with  twelve  beautiful  horses,  among 
the  number  was  one  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  King  of 
Castille.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  this  horse  should  have  been 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  coming  to  make  war  to  the 
son  of  the  very  monarch  who  had  sent  it  to  D.  Ferdinand.  The 
English  at  last  possessed  so  many  horses  that  Femam  Lopes  assures  us 
that  each  Englishman  took  away  with  him  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

The  espousals  of  D.  Beatriz,  daughter  of  D.  Ferdinand,  with 
Edward,  the  infant  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  took  place  according 
to  the  English  ritual,  the  King  of  Portugal  stipulating  the  condition 
that  should  he  die  without  leaving  male  issue,  Edward  and  his  bride 
would  be  the  heirs  to  the  Portuguese  throne. 

As  soon  as  the  English  arrived  to  Lisbon,  D.  Ferdinand  apprised 
the  Count  D.  Alvaro  Peres  de  Castro,  who  was  besieged  by  his  own 
nephew,  D.  JoSo,  governor  of  Elvas.  The  Count  was  very  pleased 
at  the  event,  and  the  news  soon  spread  throughout  the  Castillian 
camp.  The  siege  of  Elvas  was  raised,  and  the  Infante  D.  JoSo 
joined  the  King  of  Castillo  in  Almeida. 

B 
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Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  the  English  soldiers  in  Lisbon  was  most 
reprehensible.  Throughout  the  city  and  suburbs  they  proceeded  to 
devastate  the  gardens,  and  slaying  people  who  opposed  them,  taking 
all  the  cattle  and  goods  which  were  brought  in  for  the  supply  of  Lisbon, 
and  violated  the  women.  At  first  the  people  bore  these  oatraiges 
uncomplainingly,  but  at  length  they  laid  their  complaints  before 
D.  Ferdinand,  and  he  in  his  turn  complained  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
but  no  redress  was  obtained. 

The  only  measure  taken  by  the  Duke  was  to  counsel  the  proprieuns 
of  houses  and  estates  in  Lisbon  and  its  suburbs  to  hoist  over  their  f»o- 
perties  the  flag  of  the  Duke,  with  the  device  of  a  white  falcon  on  red 
ground,  in  order  that  the  English  soldiers  should  respect  all  properties 
over  which  fluttered  his  flag.  The  peasants  who  brought  goods  for  stk 
to  the  city  resorted  to  the  same  expedient.  But  the  En^ish^  not 
content  with  robbing  the  proprietors  and  retail  dealers  who  did  not 
carry  the  device  of  the  Duke,  attacked  likewise  the  property  of  the 
King  himself,  since  they  took  on  one  occasion  all  the  beasts  employed 
to  take  water  to  the  palace,  on  the  plea  that  as  they  were  not  pud 
their  salaries  they  would  take  these  beasts  in  pledge  for  what  was  owing 
to  them,  and  they  furthermore  practised  the  greatest  atrocities,  some  of 
which  are  described  by  Fernam  Lopes. 

When  the  English  sacked  the  towns  on  the  suburbs  they  deci- 
mated the  inhabitants.  D.  Ferdinand  appealed  to  the  Duke,  and  after 
listening  to  the  appeal,  he  took  no  further  notice,  and  affiurs  c(HI- 
tinned  in  the  same  state.  D.  Ferdinand  at  last  decided  upon  sending 
the  greater  portion  of  the  English  to  the  frontier.  The  En^^ish,  how- 
ever, instead  of  eflfecting  incursions  into  Oastille  and  robbing  that 
kingdom,  would  devastate  and  pillage  like  so  many  highwaymen  the 
fields  and  districts  of  Ribatejo  and  Alemtejo,  and  instead  of  fighting 
the  Castillians,  combated  the  Portuguese  and  took  their  towns,  saddng 
Villa  Yi90sa,  Borba,  Monsaraz,  B^dondo,  Aviz,  and  even  attempted  to 
scale  Evora-Monte,  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  When  the  dveDers 
refused  to  tell  them  where  provisions  were  concealed,  they  put  them 
to  death.  It  was  an  enormous  devastation  which  weighed  on  the 
Portuguese  people  meanwhile  that  D.  Ferdinand  was  chivalrously 
leading  the  mule  upon  which  rode  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  through 
the  streets  of  Lisbon,  and  Joao  Femandes  Andeiro  was  fuming  the 
flame  of  love  in  the  heart  of  D.  Leonor  Telles. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  people,  which  daily  yearned  wan 
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and  more  for  emancipation,  at  length,  wearied  out  with  bearing  the 
yoke  of  absolute  power,  was  casting  itself  into  the  arms  of  liberty,  for 
which  it  thirsted.  The  people  fully  comprehended  that  it  ought  to 
govern  itself,  because  it  could  always  do  so  with  greater  advantage 
than  by  D.  Ferdinand.  The  people  then  resolved  to  hold  the  English 
in  the  light  of  veritable  enemies,  and  commenced  in  their  turn  to 
deeimate  them  so  energetically  that  the  chronicler  assures  us  that  only 
barely  two-thirds  of  the  English  returned  to  their  own  country. 

Meantime  the  English  squadron  was  lying  at  anchor  on  the  waters 
of  the  Tagus,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  galleys  of  Castillo.  And 
in  effect  the  news  arrived  that  the  Castillian  admiral  was  steering 
towards  Lisbon,  leading  the  very  same  fleet  which  had  captured  the 
Portuguese  squadron  in  the  Algarve.  As  soon  as  this  became  known 
the  English  and  Portuguese  ships  were  ranged  in  battle  array  opposite 
Sacavem.  On  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  the  admiral,  Tovar, 
was  astonished  to  see  the  river  undefended  as  far  as  the  city.  He  was 
informed  that  the  fleets  were  in  Sacavem,  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  meet  them ;  but  when  he  sighted  them,  and  saw  that  the  ships  were 
ao  splendidly  fitted,  he  judged  more  prudent  to  retire  to  Seville. 

*  It  was  affirmed  at  the  time  that  the  armada  of  Castille  would  not 
return,  and  that  the  Castillians  had  resolved  upon  only  resorting  to 
pitched  battles ;  and  with  an  improvidence  which  cannot  be  explained, 
the  English  squadron  likewise  retired  loaded  with  merchandise,  and 
left  the  port  of  Lisbon  totally  undefended  I 

Scarcely  had  the  English  weighed  anchor  than  D.  Ferdinand  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  left  Lisbon  and  proceeded  to  Santarem.  No 
plans  were  arranged  or  any  method  followed  in  this  war.  Lisbon  was 
abandoned,  and  every  attention  was  directed  to  the  Alemtejo,  without 
remembering  that  the  Castillians  returning  into  the  waters  of  the 
Tagus  might  drive  the  Portuguese  to  the  frontier,  and  both  they  and 
the  Enghsh  be  pushed  on  either  side. 

From  Santarem  the  King  ordered  a  bridge  of  ships  to  be  made 
across  the  Tagus,  to  enable  the  Portuguese  and  English  to  cross  over  to 
Alemtejo,  and  proceed  to  Evora,  where  fresh  preparations  for  war  were 
being  carried  on.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1382.  The 
English  were  then  distributed  along  Borba,  Estremoz,  Evora-Monte, 
and  Villa  Vi^osa,  where  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  taken  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Augustin. 

Meanwliile,  as  the  Tagus  was  free,  some  eighty  Castillian  war-ships, 
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which  had  been  furnished  in  Biscay  and  other  seaports,  were  quietly 
entering  the  Tagus.  Lisbon  closed  the  gates  of  its  new  boundary  walls, 
and  therefore,  as  the  Castillians  met  with  no  opposition,  they  sailed  on 
as  far  as  the  city,  and  proceeded  to  effect  a  landing  opposite  the 
Monastery  of  Santa  Clara.  The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  wished  to  come 
out  and  prevent  their  landing  and  fight  them,  but  the  (jovemor  of 
Lisbon,  Gon9alo  Mendes,  would  not  allow  this,  because  l^e  kin^s 
orders  were  that  he  should  guard  the  city ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
advice,  a  number  of  Portuguese  rushed  out  to  attack  the  OastilliaBfli 
resulting  in  the  death  of  some  of  the  Portuguese,  among  them  Gooes 
Louren^o  Fariseu,  Judge  of  Lisbon.  After  this  affair  he  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  closed,  and  Lisbon  seemed  to  relapse  into  tranquillity  within 
its  walls. 

The  Oastillians  essayed  a  fresh  landing  in  the  suburbs  of  SantOB.  Af^ 
no  one  came  forth  to  prevent  them,  they  boldly  completed  the  work  of 
devastation  commenced  by  the  English  around  Lisbon.  They  ton 
along  the  harvest-fields,  robbed  and  destroyed  the  castle,  and  set  fire  to 
the  royal  palaces  of  Xabregas,  Friellas,  and  Villa  Nova  da  Rainha,  and 
proceeded  along  the  shores  of  Ribatejo,  taking  possession  of  all  thej 
found,  then  crossed  the  Tagus,  and  sacked  and  set  fire  to  the  oatskiits 
of  Almada  and  Palmella. 

When  D.  Ferdinand  heard  of  all  these  ravages,  he  was  very  wnth 
with  the  (Governor  of  Lisbon,  who  only  defended  the  city  ^^erein  he 
judged  himself  safe,  and  allowed  the  outskirts  to  be  destroyed.  He 
was  dismissed,  and  appointed  Pedro  Alvares,  the  Prior  of  Grato,  in  his 
place,  and  together  with  the  youthful  D.  Nuno,  his  brothers,  and  other 
brave  knights,  such  as  the  renowned  Qon9alo  Annee  de  OasteUo  de 
Vide,  he  entrusted  the  defence  of  Lisbon — in  all,  some  two  hundred 
lances ;  but  the  warrior  band  of  the  Alvares  did  not  need  a  farther 
number. 

When  this  band  came  into  Lisbon,  they  learnt  that  the  GaetOIiins 
were  in  Cintra,  robbing  the  herds.  They  at  once  proceeded  towards 
Gintra,  and  on  the  road  they  lay  in  ambush,  awaiting  the  GastiDianfl  to 
pass,  and  when  they  did  so,  fell  on  them,  casting  down  many  and  taking 
all  their  goods  from  them. 

This  small  adventure  enkindled  enthusiasm  in  the  spirit  of  onr 
brave  D.  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira,  and  at  length  he  had  come  to  bkws 
with  the  Oastillians.  On  arriving  in  Lisbon,  they  were  joyously  leoeiTed ; 
but  Nuno,  perceiving  that  the  Oastillians  kept  backi  not  daring  to 
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SO  frequently  to  the  front,  resolved  to  seek  adventures,  since  adventures 
did  not  seek  him.  Without  a  word  to  his  brother,  Pedro  Alvares,  he 
arranged  with  his  brother-in-law,  Pedro  Alfonso  do  Cajsal,  to  effect  a 
sortie.  The  Castillians  used  to  sally  out  to  the  suburbs  to  rob  cattle 
and  fruit.  D.  Nuno  leamt  that  for  some  days  previously  they  had 
commenced  to  devastate  the  vineyards  of  Alcantara,  and  therefore  it 
was  to  that  spot  that  he  directed  his  attention.  He  departed  with  a 
small  party  and  hid  themselves  to  await  the  Castillians.  They 
approached,  and  the  Portuguese  suddenly  dismounted  and  feU  upon 
them  just  as  the  Castillians  were  ascending  a  hill  upon  the  top  of  which 
grew  the  finest  grapes.  The  Portuguese  pursued  them,  and  the 
OastiUians  fled  so  precipitately  before  the  Portuguese  that  on  reaching 
the  sea-shore  were  driven  on  all  sides  and  were  forced  to  cast 
themselves  into  the  waters.  From  the  height  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
opposite  the  monastery  of  Santos,  D.  Nuno  witnessed  the  flight  of  the 
Castillians  and  their  efforts  to  swim  to  the  ships,  but  he  very  quickly 
noticed  that  the  officers  of  the  fleet  were  preparing  to  come  to  land 
to  avenge  the  fugitives.  Nuno  was  dehghted  at  the  prospect  of  a 
fresh  skirmish,  and  exhorted  his  party  to  fight  boldly,  yet  the 
Portuguese  party  were  full  of  fear  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  the 
Castillians,  nevertheless  D.  Nuno  did  not  shrink. 

like  the  Black  Knight  in  the  "  Eurico"  of  Alexandre  Herculano, 
who  passed  across  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  brandishing  his  powerful 
weapon  and  cutting  down  all  before  him,  D.  Nuno  embodied  the  ideal 
of  Herculano  in  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon.  Noticing  that  his  own  party 
vacillated,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  group  of  Castillians  lance  in  hand, 
and  when  his  lance  was  split  in  two,  he  brandished  his  sword ;  while 
the  stones  hurled  upon  him  and  the  arrows  shot  rebounded  from  his 
coat  of  mail ;  and  the  blows,  says  Femam  Lopes,  macerated  the  body, 
but  effected  no  injury.  The  horse  he  rode  fell  wounded,  and  a  buckle 
in  the  coat  of  mail  caught  the  harness  of  the  fallen  horse,  thus  rendering 
our  brave  knight  quite  helpless  and  his  life  at  stake ;  but  the  Portuguese, 
gaining  courage,  rushed  to  his  rescue,  and  a  priest  quickly  severed  the 
strap  which  held  him  down.  D.  Nuno  rose  up,  and  hurriedly  grasping 
a  lance  which  lay  on  the  ground,  fired  by  the  thirst  for  warfare,  his 
strength  appeared  to  redouble,  while  his  brothers,  who  now  became 
aware  that  he  had  sallied  out  unknown  to  them,  on  hearing  the  uproar 
on  the  side  of  Alcantara,  ran  out  to  his  relief.  The  party  now 
strengthened  fell  on  the  Castillians,  who,  unable  to  withstand  the  attack, 
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fled  precipitately  back  to  the  ships,  and  in  their  teiror  many  fell  into 
the  waters.  Others  who  had  been  woiinded  were  taken  prisoners  and 
conducted  to  Lisbon  in  triumph,  where  the  Prior  received  the  con- 
querors with  every  demonstration  of  joy. 

Although  the  description  given  in  the  narrative  of  Femam  Lopes 
may  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  this  feat  of  arms  is,  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  which  ennobles  the  military  history  of  the 
nation.  To  behold  the  courage  of  D.  Nuno  when,  on  witnessing  the 
landing  in  great  numbers  of  the  Castillians,  he  awaits  them  on  shore 
with  the  serenity  of  a  hero,  and  invests  the  grandeur  of  the  fact  with 
the  romance  of  an  epic  poem.  But  more  than  this,  he  was  the  first  to 
advance  his  glorious  lance  in  hand  when  his  own  party  hesitated 
through  fear. 

The  English,  it  appears,  decided  upon  continuing  the  war,  and 
proposed  to  effect  an  entry  through  Castillo,  and  the  Master  of  Am 
was  invited  to  accompany  them.  A  meeting  for  this  object  was  held 
in  Arronches  of  English  officers  and  the  Master  of  Aviz  with  his 
people,  and  Yasoo  Peres  de  Camdes  with  his  own.  They  decide  to 
advance  to  the  frontier  and  combat  the  Castillians.  The  result  wm 
the  taking  of  two  castles  by  their  force,  and  in  one  of  these  the 
Castillians  actually  besought  mercy  through  the  mediation  of  the 
priests,  who,  robed  in  their  vestments,  showed  an  image  of  Chiist 
from  the  heights  of  the  walls  to  the  allied  armies,  the  revenge  of  the 
English  being  especially  incited  by  their  having  wounded  a  kni^t  who 
was  the  natural  son  of  the  King  of  England. 

D.  Ferdinand,  who  was  urged  rather  by  secret  plans  than  by  the 
presence  of  the  English,  resolved  upon  approaching  the  camp,  And 
proceeded  with  the  Queen  to  Elvas,  where  he  awaited  the  amrtX  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  It  was  then  that  two  new  appointments 
were  created  in  imitation  of  the  English,  that  of  Constable  and  Marshel. 
D.  Alvaro  Peres  de  Castro  was  created  Constable,  and  Gon^alo  Yaaqoes 
de  Azevedo,  Marshal. 

As  it  was  evident  that  a  great  battle  was  imminent,  sinoe  D.  Ferdinand 
was  already  encamping  in  Elvas  and  the  King  of  Castillo  was  marrhing 
upon  Badajoz,  the  Prior  of  Crato,  Governor  of  Lisbon,  manifested  a 
desire  to  follow  the  fate  of  arms ;  but  the  King  enjoined  him  that  on 
account  of  the  Castillian  fleet  being  still  anchored  in  the  Tigus,  he 
should  summon  all  the  fighting  men  of  Estremadura  and  h<^d  them 
ready  for  orders,  not  permitting  any  to  wander  outside  the  walls,  in 
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order  to  prevent  them  from  proceeding  to  the  frontier  and  abandon 
the  city  itself. 

When  this  order  was  issued,  D.  Nuno  Alvares  Perelra  was 
rendered  perfectly  desperate.  Was  he,  whose  spirit  was  formed  to 
exercise  a  grand  liberty  of  action,  to  remain  imprisoned  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  walls  of  Lisbon !  He  besought  his  brother,  the 
Prior,  to  allow  him  to  depart  and  proceed  to  Alemtejo,  because  it  was 
there  where  the  battle  was  to  take  place,  and  furthermore,  because  he 
had  already  won  the  right  of  combating  whithersoever  he  wished. 
The  Prior  replied  that  the  order  was  a  general  one,  and  that  he  would 
punish  with  equal  severity  every  transgressor,  be  whom  he  may. 
D.  Nuno  made  no  reply,  but  he  secretly  endeavoured  to  gather  together 
horses  and  arms  to  organise  an  expedition.  But  the  secret  transpired 
and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  brother.  In  order  to  defeat  the 
projects  of  D.  Nuno,  the  Prior  ordered  the  guards  on  the  ramparts 
to  be  redoubled,  as  well  as  the  sentinels  at  the  gates ;  and  by  this  means 
preventing  his  brother  from  getting  people  to  join  him  in  the  sortie 
he  planned. 

A  biographer  of  D.  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira  tells  us  that  he  saw  the 
scheme,  and  that  to  all  appearances  he  manifested  himself  repentant  for 
what  he  had  done,  but  this  was  only  a  blind  to  another  project  of  his. 
He  spoke  disparagingly  of  his  late  attempt  at  campaigning,  was  zealous 
for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  repairing  the  breaches  made,  encouraged 
the  soldiers  to  defend  the  place,  and  acted  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
believed  his  words  of  self -condemnation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ctovemor  himself,  whose  experience  of  life  was  such  that  he  doubted, 
or  rather  did  not  believe  in  the  sudden  change  of  ideas  of  a  strong- 
minded  man.  Some  days  elapsed,  until,  believing  that  vigilance  had 
been  relaxed,  he  proceeded  one  morning  at  daydawn  with  five 
companions  to  seek  the  gates  of  Saint  Vicente  de  Fora,  where  he  met 
with  greater  resistance  from  the  guards  to  whom  they  were  entrusted. 
He  attempted  to  respectfully  overcome  their  resistance,  but  as  the  laws 
of  Mars  holds  a  higher  place  in  valour  than  courtesy,  fearing  less  death 
than  punishment,  they  opposed  him  persistently,  until  from  words  they 
proceeded  to  blows,  and  a  cruel  strife  was  started,  to  which  others 
joined  on  hearing  the  uproar,  and  for  a  length  of  time  held  the  place 
until  they  were  forced  to  yield.  Forcing  a  passage,  D.  Nuno  marched 
upon  Elvas,  and  sped  on  with  the  four  pages  who  accompanied  him, 
and  proceeded  in  the  obscurity  of  night  towards  the  frontier.     On 
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arriving  to  Elvas,  D.  Kuno  described  to  the  King  how,  impelled  by  the 
desire  of  combating,  he  had  quitted  Lisbon  without  permission,  and 
had  forced  his  way.  As  was  natural,  the  King  forgave  him,  and  this 
exploit  of  D.  Nuno  was  much  applauded  by  those  very  ones  ^o  had 
not  the  courage  to  act  like  him. 

Nuno  was  burning  with  desires  to  enter  into  battle,  and  quite  hoped 
that  now  his  desires  would  be  realised,  because  D.  Juan  of  Castille  had 
arrived  at  Badajoz,  collecting  together  at  that  place  his  army,  which 
consisted  of  five  thousand  foot-soldiers  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 
horsemen,  besides  a  great  number  of  archers  and  knights ;  while  D. 
Ferdinand  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  with  six  thousand  lancers  and 
many  archers  and  foot-soldiers  were  ready  at  Elvas.  Moreover,  on  one 
occasion  the  Anglo-Lusitanian  army  had  actually,  been  ranged  in  hattle 
array  pn  the  shores  of  the  Gala,  the  English  Duke  with  his  armj 
occupying  the  front,  and  D.  Ferdinand  with  the  Portuguese  foUowiiig 
in  the  rear.  All  these  preparations  and  this  appearance  of  an  imminiiit 
encounter  inflamed  the  warrior  instincts  of  D.  Nuno  Alvares  Pereua ; 
but  did  D.  Ferdinand  really  intend  to  make  war  to  the  Gastillians,  or 
was  all  these  preparations  and  attempts  no  more  than  a  comedy,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  good  faith  was  acting  his  part  f  We 
shall  further  on  unravel  this  tangled  web. 

While  the  Anglo-Lusitanian  army  was  thus  ranged,  the  ensign  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had  been  sent  to  Portugal,  unfurled  the 
flag  he  carried,  and  all  the  English  cried  out, ''  Castille  and  Leon  for 
the  King  D.  Juan  of  Castille,  son  of  the  King  Edward  of  Engluid  I" 
But  the  English  grew  hoarse  with  shouting  and  declaring  for  the  righte 
of  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  the  throne  of  CttsdDe, 
and  became  weary  of  supporting  from  early  mom  until  midday  the 
fiery  sim  of  Alemtejo,  without  finding  a  response  from  the  CastiDittDS, 
who  never  stirred. 

Meanwhile  D.  Ferdinand,  whilst  allowing  his  army  and  that  of  hiB 
allies  to  fruitlessly  await  the  assault  of  the  Castillians,  amused  himself  by 
investing  some  English  and  Portuguese  gentlemen  with  the  order  oC 
knighthood.  It  appears  that  in  the  midst  of  this  farcical  playiDg  ai 
warfare,  some  one  reminded  D.  Ferdinand  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
confer  the  order  of  knighthood  upon  any  one,  since  he  himself  was  not  a 
knight.  This  remark,  made  in  the  presence  of  the  English,  would  have 
been  a  great  offence,  but  the  King  was  accustomed  to  rude  remarks,  as 
his  own  courtiers  had  scorned  him  in  Santarem  when  D.  Heniy  of 
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Oastille  came  unresistingly  upon  Lisbon,  and  he  had  not  manifested 
his  indignation,  and  now  that  he  was  more  advanced  in  years,  and  his 
energies  spent,  he  cared  not  for  the  lessons  which  his  own  subjects  gave 
him.  "  Ah  1  am  I  not  a  knight  ? "  he  replied.  <'  Well,  then,  I  will  soon 
be  one."  He  then  asked  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  solemnly  invest 
him.  After  this  parody,  he  turned  and  conferred  anew  the  order  of 
knighthood  upon  those  he  had  previously  called  to  that  honour. 

But  was  all  this,  and  all  the  preparations  of  war  against  D.  Juan  of 
Oastille,  no  more  than  a  simple  comedy  on  the  part  of  D.  Ferdinand  ? 
Every  night  two  emissaries  of  D.  Ferdinand  would  quit  the  camp  of 
Elvas  on  foot,  and,  unknown  to  the  English,  stealthily  proceed  to  the 
OastiUian  side  to  arrange  peace  terms  with  the  King  of  Oastille.  These 
emissaries  were  Oount  de  Arrayolos  (D.  Alvaro  Peres  de  Oastro)  and 
Qongalo  Vasques  de  Azevedo.  What  motives  could  have  impelled  him 
to  act  thus  treacherously  towards  the  English  ?  Was  it  from  weakness 
of  spirit  proceeding  from  the  bodily  ailments  which  daily  increased  ^ 
Was  it  through  hatred  at  having  for  his  allies  the  English,  who  had 
devastated  the  kingdom  as  though  they  were  enemies  and  not  allies  ? 
Or  was  it  because  he  had  reconsidered  the  inconvenience  of  persisting 
in  a  war  which  had  been  so  inopportunely  declared  ? 

The  reason  for  this  new  peace  treaty  we  can  only  ascribe  to  the  indecision 
of  character  peculiar  to  £>.  Ferdinand.  What  is  certain  is,  however, 
that  the  conditions  of  peace  proposed  by  Portugal  were  as  follows : 
1.  That  the  Infanta  D.  Beatriz,  daughter  of  D.  Ferdinand,  wed 
D.  Ferdinand,  second  son  of  D.  Juan  of  Oastille,  and  thus  breaking  off 
as  a  consequence  the  betrothal  of  that  same  Infanta  with  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  2.  The  King  of  Oastille  to  deliver  up  to 
D.  Ferdinand  the  strongholds  of  Almeida  and  Miranda.  3.  To 
restore  all  the  galleys  taken  in  Saltes,  with  all  arms  and  furniture. 
4.  To  release  D.  JoSo  Alfonso  Telle,  brother  of  the  Queen,  and  Admiral 
of  Portugal,  and  all  others  captured  with  the  fleet.  5.  The  King  of 
Castillo  to  furnish  as  many  ships  of  his  fleet  anchored  on  the  Tagus  as 
should  be  needed  to  conduct  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  his  people  to 
England  free  of  any  expense.  6.  Securities  to  be  exchanged  on  both 
sides  as  pledges  of  the  treaty. 

But  why  did  D.  Ferdinand  propose  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  CastOle,  instead  of  confirming  the 
betrothal  with  his  eldest  bom  which  had  been  arranged  before  the  war! 
Femam  Lopes  tells   us,  '^  because  as  D.  Ferdinand  was  the  second 
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son,  he  would  become  King  of  Portugal  through  his  marriage  with 
D.  Beatriz,  and  thus  the  kingdom  would  not  be  joined  with  CastiUeb" 
It  appears  to  us  this  could  not  be  the  reason,  but  that  this  condition 
was  either  proposed  by  the  King  of  Oastille,  impelled  by  the  ambitioa 
that  his  two  sons  should  eventually  be  at  the  head  of  both  kingdoins ; 
or  else  it  was  proposed  by  D.  Ferdinand,  against  the  will  of  D.  Leonor, 
in  order  more  easily  to  obtain  peace,  and  thus  flatter  the  sentiments  of 
ambition  he  supposed  were  fostered  by  the  King  of  Oastille. 

Yet  another  question  arises :  Which  of  the  two  Kings  first  pro- 
posed peace?  Senhor  Pinherro  Chagas  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
peace  was  proposed  by  the  King  of  Oastille,  through  fear  of  the  English, 
who  had  already  defeated  his  father  in  the  battle  of  Najera.  Other 
authors  believe  that  it  was  first  thought  of  by  D,  Ferdinand,  considering 
the  falseness  of  his  character,  and  his  manner  of  effecting  it,  the 
mystery  which  surrounded  the  departure  at  night  of  the  emissariea 
from  the  camp  of  Elvas,  it  would  be  turning  the  tables  on  the  Ejng 
of  Castillo,  whom  he  would  only  be  too  glad  to  boast  had  besoo^t 
peace,  and  the  fact  of  D.  Juan  I.  having  refused  to  fight;  or  that 
should  the  war  be  continued,  would  afford  a  great  moral  force  to 
the  English  and  Portuguese,  since  hitherto  all  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  OastiUians.  The  recollection  of  Najera  would  ntber 
be  an  incentive  for  vengeance  than  a  motive  for  fearing  war.  Ye( 
the  King  of  Oastille  not  only,  says  Sr.  Pinheiro  Chagas,  pledges  to 
deliver  up  the  strongholds  of  Almeida  and  Miranda,  but  likewise  to 
restitute  the  galleys  and  prisoners,  and  to  furnish  the  ships  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  English.  All  this  is  true;  nevertheless^  in  view 
of  the  concession  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal,  which,  at  the  death 
of  D.  Ferdinand,  would  pass  on  to  the  reigning  family  of  CastiUe,  and 
to  the  Infante  D.  Fernando,  what  mattered  the  small  value  attached  to 
the  strongholds  of  Almeida  and  Miranda?  Besides  this,  we  must 
remember  that  the  King  of  Portugal  was  in  01-health,  weaned,  and 
could  not  exist  any  great  length  of  time.  As  regards  the  galleys  and 
prisoners,  and  the  ships  which  were  to  be  furnished  for  the  transpoort  of 
the  English,  we  are  told  that  when  the  Portuguese  envoys  took  to  the 
CastiUian  camp  the  minutes  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  the  King  (d 
Oastille  did  not  even  peruse  them,  but  was  eager  to  make  puhlie  tki 
peace  proposed  by  J).  Ferdinandf  and  caused  a  trumpet  to  be  sounded  to 
collect  together  all  the  people,  and  after  having  had  the  treaty  read  out, 
he  refused  to  accede  to  the   condition  of  restoring  the  galleys  and 
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prisoners,  and  to  famish  ships  for  the  transport  of  the  English.  It  was 
then  that  the  Master  of  Santiago  came  forward  and  said,  "  Is  it  on 
account  of  four-and-twenty  rotten  crafts  which  are  worthless,  and  the 
loan  of  four  or  five  ships,  that  your  majesty  refuses  to  sign  the  treaty  f" 
Then  taking  the  hand  of  the  Eling,  he  laughingly  laid  it  on  the  condi- 
tions as  though  to  express  that  all  these  were  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  exchange  of  a  kingdom.  The  King  at  length  comprehended,  and 
smiling,  took  the  pen  and  signed  the  treaty. 

But  it  was  D.  Leonor  Telles  who  by  no  means  agreed  to  the  contract 
of  marriage  between  her  daughter  and  the  second  son  of  the  CastilHan 
king,  who  would  come,  at  the  death  of  D.  Ferdinand,  to  take  possession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  and  she  tried  eveiy  effort  to  undo  this 
new  marriage. 

When  the  English  knew  of  these  negotiations  for  peace,  they  were 
highly  indignant,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  openly  declared  that  had 
he  the  English  army  on  the  same  footing*  as  when  he  reached  Portugal, 
he  would  make  war  to  Oastille  on  his  own  responsibility  to  defend  the 
interests  of  his  brother,  notwithstanding  that  D.  Ferdinand  had  agreed 
to  peace.  But  the  English  were  detested,  and  the  smaUest  hostile 
mcfvement  would  have  been  met  by  the  Portuguese  with  vengeance. 
Hence  they  were  obliged  to  resign  themselves,  embark  in  Castillian  ships 
in  Lisbon,  and  depart  for  England,  leaving  behind  a  sad  idea  of  the 
co<iirtesy  and  afiability  of  their  nation,  but  likewise  carrying  away  with 
them  a  no  less  dismal  opinion  of  Portuguese  royalty  if  they  estimated 
it  by  the  actions  of  the  Eling  D.  Ferdinand.  The  resentment  of  the 
Tgngliali  was  certainly  great  and  justifiable  when  later  on  D.  Ferdinand 
had  the  audacity  to  send  an  ambassador  to  England,  Buy  Cravo  by 
name,  to  notify  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  D.  John  I.  of  Castille, 
and  confirm  his  former  alliance  and  friendship  with  that  nation. 
Bichard  II.  scornfully  received  the  messenger,  and  refused  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  embassage ;  while  the  youthful  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  scarcely  numbered  seven  years,  actually  refused  to  see 
the  ambassador. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  who  was  at  one  time  all  English,  now  turned 
to  acknowledge  Clement  VII.  as  Pope,  at  the  request  of  Cardinal 
D.  Pedro  de  Luna,  against  the  opinion  of  the  most  learned  doctors  of  the 
kingdom,  among  them  being  Doctor  JoSo  das  Begras,  who  had  just  re- 
tamed  from  concluding  his  studies  in  Bologna.  But  now  D.  Ferdinand 
was  all  for  Castille.     Meanwhile  events  appeared  to  favour  D.  Leonor 
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Telles.  As  the  wife  of  the  King  D.  John  of  Castille  had  just  died  in 
childbed,  and  D.  Leonor  suddenly  beheld  her  desires  crowned,  it  wu 
her  scheme  to  see  her  daughter  wedded  to  the  widowed  king.  Sh» 
would  thus  remain  Queen-Eegent  in  the  name  of  the  kings  of  Castille, 
and  on  her  side  would  behold  her  beloved  Count  of  Ourem  seated  on 
the  throne  at  the  death  of  D.  Ferdinand.  She  at  onoe  sent  the  said 
Count  to  Castille  to  make  the  offer,  which  D.  John  accepted  joyf olij* 
since  it  gave  him  hopes  of  thus  joining  together  the  two  crowns  of 
Castille  and  Portugal,  and  sent  to  Lisbon  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago 
to  betrothe  the  Infanta  in  his  name  and  arrange  the  conditions  of  the 
marriage.  The  poor  little  bride,  although  she  had  not  yet  seen  ten 
summers,  had  already  changed  bridegrooms  for  the  fifth  time ! 

D.  Ferdinand  was  already  in  very  failing  health,  and  was  unaUe  to 
accompany  the  Queen,  who  went  as  far  aa  the  frontier  with  D.  Beatm 
to  deliver  her  up  to  her  intended  husband.  The  Queen^  on  readung 
Elvas,  was  received  with  great  feasts  and  pomp,  and  delivered  up  her 
daughter  to  the  King  of  Castille,  receiving  in  return  as  security  the 
Infante  D.  Frederic,  as  was  agreed  upon  in  the  marriage  treaifr 
because  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  was  about  to  reside  in  the  Court  of 
her  husband  before  she  should  definitely  become  Queen  of  Portogalt 
which  she  could  not  be  until  she  became  of  a  marriageable  age. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  feasts  and  receiving  the  infant  prince, 
who  was  barely  two  years  of  age,  D.  Leonor  Telles  returned,  aooom- 
panied  by  her  brilliant  suite,  to  Santarem,  where  she  had  left  her 
husband,  but  he  had  already  departed. 

Feeling  that  his  life  was  ebbing  away,  he  quitted  Santarem  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Almada.  But  the  change  of  air  did  not  afford  him  the 
desired  relief,  and  he  quitted  Almada  for  Lisbon.  The  autunm  of  1383 
had  commenced,  and  the  season  of  falling  leaves  was  teUing  its  week  on 
the  emaciated  form,  or  rather  dying  one  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
no  one  who  now  gazed  on  that  dying  face  would  suppose  that  D.  Fer- 
dinand had  been  one  of  the  most  handsome  men  of  his  time.  Feeling 
that  death  was  approaching,  he  asked  that  the  last  sacraments  be 
administered  to  him,  and  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  them  oanfessed 
the  sins  of  his  life  with  many  and  bitter  tears.  The  agony  of  D.  Ferdi- 
nand was  truly  fearful,  and  his  miserable  want  of  fortitude  in  view  of 
the  grave  and  of  the  mystery  of  eternity.  It  was  the  deathbed  of  a 
criminal  who  feared  death ;  he  wept,  he  confessed  his  sinsy  he  impkxed 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  pardon  of  his  sins.    Those  who  aioond  his 
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bed  witnessed  his  despair,  the  consciousness  of  his  crimes,  and  the 
inevitable  presence  of  death,  felt  pity  for  the  expiring  King,  and  wept 
at  the  sight.  Wishful  to  afford  every  proof  of  his  repentance  and  his 
humility  in  that  last  supreme  hour,  he  asked  to  be  clothed  in  the 
humble  habit  of  Saint  Francis,  and  thus  robed  received  the  Holy 
Viaticum.  On  the  night  of  October  22nd,  1383,  the  King  of  Portugal, 
D.  Ferdinand,  sumamed  the  Beautiful,  expired  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  sixteenth  of  his  reign.  His  last  hours  were  not 
assuaged  by  the  loving  care  of  D.  Leonor  Telles,  that  woman  for  whom 
he  had  felt  so  ardent  a  passion,  and  to  please  whom  he  had  so  deeply 
sinned.     She  shed  no  tear,  not  even  of  remorse,  over  his  death. 

On  the  following  day  the  body  of  the  deceased  King  was  conducted 
to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Francis  in  Santarem.  It  was  for  the  last 
time  he  was  proceeding  to  his  favourite  spot.  Few  people  accompanied 
the  cortege ;  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  monks,  we  might  well 
say  all  had  forsaken  him,  and  no  sorrow  was  expressed.  The  Queen 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  accompany  the  body.  The  people  murmured 
at  this  further  proof  of  her  ingratitude.  These  signs  of  dissatisfaction 
reached  the  ears  of  D.  Leonor,  and  she  imderstood  the  risk  of  her 
position,  and  that  it  was  not  expedient,  therefore,  to  contemn  popular 
indignation.  Hence  she  commenced  to  simulate  great  grief ;  she  cried, 
she  lamented  her  loss  in  loud  cries,  but  nevertheless  she  smiled  within 
herself.  The  people,  says  the  chronicler,  did  not  forget  the  evil  fame 
which  she  had  acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband.  Continuing 
her  system  of  hypocrisy,  D.  Leonor  Telles  at  once  thought  of  ordering 
funeral  obsequies,  and  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  her  husband, 
in  order  to  diminish  somewhat  the  bad  effect  produced  in  the  nation  on 
account  of  the  poverty  and  desertion  of  the  funeral  of  the  King. 

Femam  Lopes  tells  us  that  the  sepulchre  of  the  remains  of 
D.  Ferdinand  was  as  simple  as  had  been  his  funeral.  It  also  appears 
that  the  King  was  deposited  in  the  sarcophagus  of  his  mother,  and 
afterwards  translated  to  his  own  tomb,  which  is  at  the  present  day  in 
the  ArehsBological  Museum  of  Carmo,  to  which  it  was  removed  from 
the  Church  of  Saint  Francis  of  Santarem. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  political  history  of  Portugal 
until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  D.  Ferdinand,  and  afforded  some  idea  of 
what  Portugal  was  in  those  remote,  obscure  times.  We  are  now  about 
to  enter  into  another  phase  of  its  existence ;  we  are  to  behold  our  brave 
ancestors  engaged  in  an  intrepid  wrestling  with  the  Castillians,  with 
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the  object  of  maintaining  its  autonomy ;  we  are  going  to  assist  at 
those  grand  scenes  in  the  streets,  the  palace,  the  courts,  and  the  wide 
battle-fields;  and  after  traversing  through  these  periods  of  stoni^ 
wherein  the  nation's  spirit  becomes  tempered  as  in  a  sublime  cnidble^ 
after  witnessing  our  independence  consolidated,  we  shall  see  Portugal 
entering,  with  proud  mien,  the  path  of  discoveries,  lending  the  highest 
services  to  the  civilisation  of  the  world  which  any  nation  bestowed, 
extending  its  empire  to  the  very  confines  of  the  East,  and  finally  raising 
the  flights  of  its  daring  deeds  to  such  a  height  that  not  even  the 
Boman  eagles,  spreading  their  imposing  wings,  could  f  oUow  them  as 
they  soared  to  sublime  regions  which  the  sun  of  history  illumines. 
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1383—1385. 


FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  D.  FERDINAND  TO  THE  ACCLA- 
MATION OF  D.  JOHN  I. 

P.  Laonor  TelleB  aasomefl  the  Begenoy  of  the  Eingdom^The  Third  State  gains 
*  gronnd — National  independenoe^Grand  wrestling  of  democracy — Influence 
of  the  liaster  of  Aviz — Assistance  lent  to  him  by  the  popular  classes— Is 
aodaimed  Regent  and  Defender  of  the  Kingdom — Political  and  administra- 
tive  skill  of  the  Regent— Nunc  Alvares  follows  the  party  of  the  Master — 
Democratic  revolution  spreads— Important  adhesions — ^Diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  England — Financial  measures  adopted  by  the  Master  of  Aviz — 
Entry  of  the  King  of  Gastille  into  Portugal — Resistance  offered  by  Coimbra 
—Discords  arise  between  D.  Leonor  Telles  and  her  son-in-law— Plan  and 
ill-sucoess  of  a  conspiracy— Last  political  act  of  the  widow  of  D.  Ferdinand 
—Approach  of  the  King  of  Gastille  to  Lisbon — Nunc  Alvares  Pereira — 
Battle  of  the  Atoleiros — ^Deeds  performed  by  the  Portuguese — Heroic 
defence  of  Almada — ^Death  of  Jofto  Louren90  da  Cunha— Reasons  for 
raising  the  siege  of  Lisbon — Cortes  of  Coimbra — ^Acclamation  of  D.  Joio  I. 
of  PortugaL 

Ajteb  the  death  of  D.  Ferdinand,  D.  Leonor  Telles  took  possesaion  of 
the  kingdom  as  Regent  without  meeting  any  resistance.  This  had 
been  combined  in  the  treaties  with  the  King  of  Castille ;  and,  despite 
the  small  sympathy  and  goodwill  which  the  people  offered  her,  she  took 
her  place  as  Regent  without  finding  any  opposition.  This  position  of 
affiurs  had  been  expected,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  accepted  it. 

In  order  to  somewhat  counteract  the  ill-will  against  her  which  had 
been  produced  by  her  non-appearance  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of  her 
late  husband,  she  simulated,  in  her  retirement  within  the  Palace  of 
San  Martinho,  all  the  grief  of  an  affectionate  widow.  Concealing 
herself  from  the  public  gaze,  D.  Leonor  only  allowed  her  most  intimate 
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friends  to  enter,  to  whom]  she  manifested  a  most  poignant  griet. 
Perchance  these  tears  were  sincere,  and  proceeded  from  remorse  when 
dwelling  upon  that  man  who  had  lavished  so  much  love  upon  her,  and 
whom  she  had  so  haselj  repaid  hj  staining  his  name  and  shortening  his 
days.  Her  absolute  retirement  was,  however,  broken  by  a  deputation 
of  the  men  of  Lisbon,  to  propose  certain  affidrs  relative  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State.  The  Queen-Regent  received  them  affably,  and  acceded  to 
their  request,  which  was  to  elect  a  governing  council  wherein  shonld 
enter  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  principal  lands  of  the  kingdom — ^not 
to  change  constantly  of  residence,  but  to  inhabit  alternately  Lisbon, 
Ooimbra,  and  Santarem ;  to  intervene  in  the  question  of  the  possessioDS 
of  noblemen,  which  continued  with  the  same  daring,  notwithstanding 
the  laws  of  D.  Ferdinand;  and,  lastly,  not  to  allow  the  Jews  to 
exercise  public  charges  or  hold  palace  appointments. 

Satisfied  with  the  reply  obtained  to  their  petitions,  the  depotation 
retired,  and  nothing  seemed  to  disturb  the  harmony  between  the 
Begent  and  her  people  untU  the  King  of  Gastille,  on  learning  the 
death  of  D.  Ferdinand,  addressed,  in  his  name  and  that  of  his  wife^  a 
letter,  desiring  her  to  acknowledge  them,  in  conformity  with  the 
treaties  made,  as  Eing  and  Queen  of  Portugal.  Faithful  to  her 
engagements,  D.  Leonor  ordered  that  D.  Beatriz  be  proclaimed  Qoeo^ 
and  the  Count  de  C6a,  D.  Henry  Manuel,  the  chief  Alcaide  of  Cintza* 
proceeded  to  announce  pubUdy  in  the  streets  the  fact,  by  waving  a 
flag,  and  in  a  loud  voice  shouting,  "  Vive  the  Queen  D.  Beatrix  of 
Portugal ! " 

The  people  of  Lisbon,  believing  that  the  result  of  the  asoensioD  of 
D.  Beatriz  to  the  throne  would  be  the  union  of  Castille  to  the  nation, 
murmured  and  revolted,  causing  grave  fears  to  D.  Heniy  himself. 
Some  of  the  fidalgos  who  accompanied  him  joined  in  the  cry  in  favour 
of  D.  Beatriz,  but  in  their  countenances  and  manners  manifested  their 
dislike,  while  D.  Alvaro  Peres  de  Castro,  among  others,  openly  declared 
that  the  throne  belonged  by  right  to  their  nephew,  the  Infante 
D.  John,  and  not  to  the  wife  of  the  Eling  of  Castille. 

In  Santarem  the  revolt  was  more  serious.  The  Alcaide  who 
proclaimed  the  news  met  with  no  response,  and  the  pe(^le  even  drew 
their  swords  to  slay  the  Alcaide,  who  had  to  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  castle.  The  people  rushed  about  and  endeavoured 
to  enter  into  the  castle,  but  the  gates  were  closed  upon  the  popnlaoev 
who  had  to  content  themselves  with  shouting  all  day  throughout  the 
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streeto,  "  Long  live  the  Infante  D.  JoSo  1 "  In  Elvas  similar  scenes 
were  repeated,  and  with  greater  significance,  because  the  people  raised 
another  banner,  with  shouts  of  ''  Long  live  Portugal  I "  and,  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  surrounded  the  castle  and  attacked  it,  destroying 
a  part  of  the  walls  and  burning  the  gate.  Aid  was  sought  from 
Badajoz,  which,  however,  was  unable  to  effect  any  result.  The  whole 
of  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  disturbance  at  the  mere  idea  of 
seeing  the  King  of  Castillo  assume  the  royal  power.  The  nobility 
which  had  gathered  together  in  Lisbon  to  attend  the  exequies  of 
D.  Ferdinand,  a  month  after  his  decease,  manifested  themselves  almost 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  pretensions  of  D.  Beatriz  and  her 
husband  D.  John ;  but  the  populace  were  commencing  to  make 
their  voice  heard,  and  were  manifesting  a  determination  not  to 
allow  their  fate  to  be  easily  disposed  of  without  having  a  vote  in 
ConncU. 

But  the  person  who  was  more  greatly  the  object  of  the  fury  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  odium  of  the  nobility,  was  Count  JoSo  Femandes 
Andeiro,  the  acknowledged  lover  of  the  Queen-Regent.  The  people 
accused  him  not  only  of  being  the  accomplice  of  the  Queen,  but 
of  likewise  being  the  principal  factor  in  the  work  of  delivering  over 
Portugal  into  the  hands  of  the  Castillians,  because  it  was  he  who 
liad  negotiated  the  afiair.  The  nobility,  wearied  out  by  the  insolence 
of  this  obscure  nobleman  and  foreigner,  who  had  obtained  through 
the  love  of  the  Queen  for  him  such  a  high  position,  signal  honours 
and  power,  feared  lest,  after  the  death  of  D.  Ferdinand,  he 
should  be  raised  still  higher,  and  therefore  they  seriously  thought 
of  disencumbering  the  kingdom  of  this  intrusive  Castillian. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  dagger  of  the  irritated  nobles  had 
been  pointed  to  the  breast  of  the  Queen's  lover.  When  Count  D.  Juan 
Alfonso,  the  brother  of  Leonor  Telles,  returned  to  Castillo  after  hi/i  im- 
prisonment for  having  lost  the  naval  battle  of  Saites,  and  he  became 
aware  of  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  Queen  and  Juan 
Femandes  Andeiro,  he  wished  to  avenge  the  honour  of  his  family,  but 
X>.  Leonor,  who  knew  well  how  to  appease  her  brother,  gave  him  large 
gifts,  and  through  that  magic  prism  D.  JoSo  Alfonso  beheld  the  fame 
of  his  sister  ftur  and  stainless.  Time  passed,  and  Juan  Fernandes 
Andeiro  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Castillo.  The  odium  of  the  fidalgos 
was  not  diminished,  and  the  Count  of  Barcellos,  D.  JoSo  Alfonso,  whose 
purse  was  getting  empty,  began  to  see,  in  proportion  as  funds  became 
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searce,  some  cloudg  dimming  the  fair  fame  of  D.  Leonor.  This  tariiUe 
brother  once  more  came  forward,  dagger  in  hand,  and  receiving  the 
assent  of  the  Master  of  Aviz  and  some  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank, 
resolved  upon  putting  the  Count  of  Ourem  to  death.  Their  victim  was 
to  return  from  Oastille,  and,  as  they  thought,  by  the  road  of  Laim. 
Hence  they  proceeded  to  meet  him,  armed  with  deadly  weapons.  Bat 
Providence  seemed  to  watch  over  that  man's  life,  as  though  to  reserve 
his  punishment  for  the  solemn  day  when  that  very  chastisement  shoald 
be  a  signal  for  the  awakening  for  a  nation's  individuality.  The  Count 
took  a  different  road. 

Femam  Lopes  tells  us  that  often  was  the  dagger  lifted  over  his  head, 
and  once  the  order  of  death  came  from  the  lips  of  the  offended  husband. 
Wearied  of  suffering  in  silence,  indignant  at  the  offences  offered  to  him, 
and  wounded  by  the  deepest  odium  against  the  man  who  dishononred 
him,  he,  when  death  was  already  approaching,  actually  wrote  a  letter 
from  Almada  to  the  Master  of  Aviz,  bidding  him  slay  Count  Andeiro. 
This  letter,  however,  he  tore  asunder  before  sending  it.  To  do  this,  to 
confide  this  mission  into  the  hands  of  the  Master  of  Aviz  was  to  increase 
in  a  formidable  manner  the  popularity  which,  already  large,  snr- 
rounded  him ;  and,  moreover,  death  was  so  near.  Who  could  insure 
that  the  crown  would  encircle  the  brow  of  his  daughter,  unless  tbe 
struggle  between  the  rival  ambitions  became  mutually  neutralised  t 
Who  would  save  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people  that  hapless  being 
whom  he  had  loved  and  still  loved  ?  These  thoughts  followed  each  other 
rapidly  in  the  imagination  of  the  stricken  monarch,  and  the  flame  of 
odium  became  put  out  as  with  a  trembling  hand  he  tore  the  parchment 
deed,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Providence  the  cause  of  bis 
revenge.     Once  more  the  Count  Andeiro  was  saved. 

At  length  occurred  the  death  of  the  King,  and  when  aU  was  sadness 
and  grief  at  the  palace,  and  ere  scarcely  the  last  sigh  had  passed  tbe 
lips  of  D.  Ferdinand,  Count  Andeiro,  fearing  what  might  take  place, 
stealthily  fled,  and  proceeded  to  his  county  of  Ourem  to  await  and 
watch  the  course  of  events.  At  flrst  nothing  justified  his  fears :  tbe 
regency  of  D.  Leonor  had  been  peacefully  acknowledged,  and  tbe 
Count,  as  though  ashamed  of  fearing  people  who  were  so  genUe, 
fearlessly  took  the  road  to  Lisbon. 

But  meantime  the  country  was  becoming  agitated,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  D.  Beatriz  was  meeting  a  passive  as  well  as  a  violent  resistanoe. 
Then  reports  reached  D.  Leonor  from  Castillo  which  alarmed  her.    It 
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was  said  that  the  King  had  arrested  the  Infante  D.  John,  son  of  Inez 
de  Castro,  whom  the  people  here  were  already  acclaiming  as  its 
legitimate  king,  and  his  natural  brother,  Count  de  Alfonso  de  Gijon, 
being  the  husband  of  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  D.  Ferdinand,  might 
allege  pretensions  to  the  Portuguese  crown.  It  was  also  reported 
that  D.  John  I.  was  preparing  to  enter  into  Portugal,  and  this  did  not 
suit  the  Queen,  because  she  would  then  lose  the  regency,  and  her  object 
was  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  agreed  upon  by  the  marriage  treaty. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  withdraw  the  Master  of  Aviz,  whose  concurrence 
she  feared,  from  the  Court,  she  appointed  him  Frontier  Governor  of 
liiba-Guadiana.  Therefore  the  Master  of  Aviz  had  to  depart  for  his 
new  appointment.  But  the  people  were  more  or  less  disquieted,  and 
the  prudent  portion  of  the  Portuguese  foresaw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  chief  who  should  not  be  leagued  with  those  of  Castille,  and  this 
chief  aU  agreed  must  be  the  Ma^ster  of  Aviz.  As  yet  no  one  had 
thought  of  dispossessing  D.  Leonor  from  the  regency ;  but  by  her  side 
stood  Count  Andeiro,  and  so  long  as  he,  from  behind  the  curtain, 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  the  Master  of  Aviz  could  not  obtain 
the  position  desired  by  all.  Hence  two  ideas  were  linked  together  in 
the  spirit  of  all  Portuguese  patriots :  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
confided  to  the  Master  of  Aviz,  and  the  death  of  Count  Andeiro. 

Such  was  likewise  the  thought  of  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira,  who  had 
come  from  the  Minho  to  Lisbon  in  order  to  attend  the  obsequies  of 
D.  Ferdinand.  He  conferred  with  his  uncle,  Ruy  Pereira,  whom  he 
found  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Master  of  Aviz  was  spoken  to  on  the 
subject,  and  he  appeared  decided  on  the  course  to  be  taken,  but  subse- 
quently changed  his  mind,  because  he  judged  that  the  people  were  still 
too  peacefully  inclined  for  the  death  of  the  Count  to  have  the  beneficial 
reeults  which  his  partisans  expected.  This  was  conveyed  to  Nuno 
Alvares,  and,  to  the  regret  of  this  enthusiastic  youth,  once  again  did 
Count  Andeiro  escape  his  fatal  destiny. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  of  afiiiirs  that  D.  Ijeonor  appointed  the 
Master  of  Aviz  Frontier  Governor  of  the  Guadiana,  as  his  presence  was 
odious  to  her. 

One  instant  of  hesitation  and  all  would  be  lost.  The  Master  of 
Aviz  was  on  the  eve  of  departing ;  the  people,  left  without  a  lea<ler, 
would  only  spend  themselves  in  noisy  manifestations  which  the  Queen 
well  knew  how  to  smother  in  blood  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Count  of 
Ourem  would  be  established  for  good,  and  his  adultery  find  a  reward 
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insteaxl  of  punishment.     There  was  at  the  time  an  influential  individual 
of  the  city  who  had  been  appointed  Chancellor  by  the  late  king,  and  by 
especial  decree  had  a  vote  in  all  municipal  decisions.     This  individual 
was  Alvaro  Paes.     As  the  Master  of  Aviz  had  the  greatest  respect  and 
deference  for  this  gentleman,  whose  popularity  he  could  not  gainsay  as 
a  dictator  of  public  opinion — if  this  phrase  can  be  applicable  to  the 
fourteenth  century — he  resolved,  before  departing  for  the  frontier,  to 
confer  with  the  former  Chancellor.     Alvaro  Paes  at  once  entered  ioto 
the  question,  and  counselled  D.  John  to  deliver  the  country  from  this 
insolent  foreigner,  who  had  abused  all  things — the  confidence  of  the 
King,  the  condescension  of  the  nobles,  and  the  patience  of  the  people. 
He  said  more-^he  pledged  solemnly  that  should  the  people  rise  up,  be 
would  do  so  also.     The  Master  of  Aviz  seemed  decided,  and  conferred 
with  the  Chancellor  various  times,  accompanied  by  the  brother  of  the 
Queen,  the  Count  de  Barcellos,  who  was  in  the  conspiracy.     All  things 
were  combined  :  the  death  of  the  Count,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
departure  of  one  of  the  pages  of  D.  John,  who  was  to  remain  at  the 
palace  gates,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  notice  of  the  event,  to  run 
throughout    the   city  declaring    that    they  sought    to    murder  the 
Master   of  Aviz.      The  people  would  then    rise    up    en  masse  and 
sally  out  to   defend   him,  and  finding  the   Count   punished,  would 
prevent   the   Queen   from    avenging    the  death    of    her    lover,  and 
thus  afford  the  Master  of  Aviz  some  force  to  impose   upon  her  bis 
conditions. 

Nevertheless,  the  Master  hesitated,  and,  somewhat  dispirited  at 
beholding  some  of  his  people  retiring  as  the  decisive  instant  ap{RtMichedv 
he  resolved  to  depart  to  the  frontier,  leaving  the  Count  alive.    But  he 
proceeded  with  unwilling  feet,  and  as  he  withdrew  from  the  a^  he 
thought  of  the  brilliant  future  which  the  stroke  of  a  dagger  would 
open  to  him — of  what  the  other  conspirators  would  think  of  him,  were 
he  to  shirk  what  lay  before  him  after  so  many  solemn  promises  made ; 
the  risk  he  was  placing  them  and  himself,  should  the  conspiracy  be 
discovered,  as  it  would  most  probably  be.     Pensive,  he  drew  the  reiiis 
of  his  horse,  and  stood  still  for  some  moments  in  silence,  hiscountenanoe 
peJe  but  resolute ;  he  then  turned  towards  a  knight  of  his  Order,  called 
Femao  Alvares  de  Almeida,  who  was  chamberlain  of  his  househdd^and 
said  to  him,  "  Ketum  to  sleep  at  Lisbon,  and  early  in  the  morning 
issue    orders   for    dinner,   and   tell    the  Queen    that    I    intend    to 
return,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  reinforced.* 
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The  rubicon  had  been  passed,  and  fate  was  now  to  decide  between 
Portugal  and  Oastille. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  the  messenger  entered  into  Lisbon.  The 
city  was  wrapped  in  a  tranquil  sleep,  little  dreaming  that  the  dawn, 
which  was  already  commencing  to  lift  the  shades  of  nighty  was  to  be 
the  dawn  of  one  of  those  grand  days  wherein  a  nation's  independence 
and  popular  liberty  were  to  be  so  splendidly  manifested. 

On  the  following  day,  6th  December,  1383,  the  Master  of  Aviz 
entered  into  the  capital,  accompanied  by  many  partisans,  and  proceeded, 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  to  the  palace,  where  he  was  informed  that 
the  Queen  was  in  her  chamber.  The  porter  aUowed  him  to 
enter,  but  refused  to  permit  the  retinue  of  knights  to  enter  with- 
out first  asking  leave  of  the  Queen,  who  was  in  her  private  apart- 
ments. The  Master  of  Aviz  bade  them  come  in,  not  heeding 
the  porter's  words. 

At  the  moment  of  entering  the  Queen's  apartment  she  was 
surrounded  by  her  ladies  and  several  knights,  and  the  Count  Andeiro 
was  on  his  knees  at  her  feet,  conversing  in  a  low  tone.  Her  brother, 
the  Count  of  Baroellos,  was  also  present.  D.  Leonor  Telles  was 
considerably  alarmed  at  this  intrusion,  but  endeavoured  to  disguise  her 
fears,  and,  with  a  placid  countenance,  bade  her  cousin  take  a  seat  and 
explain  what  was  passing. 

The  Master  of  Aviz  had  invented  a  pretext,  and  explained  to  her 
that  the  district  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana  was  very  vast, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  larger  force  to  guard  and  defend  it. 
The  Queen  replied  that  she  would  accede  to  his  request  and  send  more 
men,  and  bade  her  secretary  summon  together  all  subjects  of  that 
district  who  were  able  to  serve. 

Meanwhile,  Count  Andeiro,  who  saw  all  the  escort  of  the  Master  of 
Aviz  fully  armed,  became  suspicious,  and  ordered  his  own  to  arm 
themselves,  and  meanwhile  invited  very  pressingly  the  Master  of  Aviz  to 
dine  with  him.  Probably  JoSo  Femandes  Andeiro  had,  at  that  moment, 
thoughts  of  slaying  the  Master  of  Aviz,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
man  whom  he  and  the  Queen  so  greatly  feared.  Notwithstanding  the 
explanation  offered  to  the  Queen,  she  continued  feeling  vague  appre- 
hensions, more  particularly  as  she  noticed  that  the  Master's  followers 
were  all  armed,  and  she  even  went  so  far  as  to  remark  that  she  admired 
the  customs  of  the  English  in  respect  to  soldiers  and  knights  not 
wearing  arms  in  times  of  peace.     The  Master  replied  that  should  the 
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Portuguese  not  become  familiarised  in  time  of  peace  to  the  use  of  arms, 
they  would  not  know  how  to  bear  them  in  time  of  war. 

Perchance,  still  nourishing  the  secret  plan  of  putting  to  death  the 
Master  of  Aviz,  or  else  endeavouring  to  win  him  over  by  a  false 
courtesy,  Count  Andeiro  urged  him  to  dine  with  him.  D.  Joao  declined, 
and  taking  the  arm  of  the  Coimt,  after  bidding  adieu  to  the  Queen,  he 
led  him  out  of  the  chamber,  and  entered  a  large  apartment,  where  the 
two  approached  a  window.  The  suite  of  the  Master  followed  in.  A 
few  words  in  a  low  tone  were  exchanged,  and  the  Master  of  Aviz 
quickly  drew  a  long  cutlass,  and  struck  a  blow  at  the  head  of  Count 
Andeiro,  who,  finding  himself  wounded,  endeavoured  to  rush  to  the 
Queen's  apartment.  One  of  the  Master's  suite  then  stepped  fonrani, 
Ruy  Pereira  by  name,  and  with  a  narrow  sword  pierced  him  throng 
and  he  fell  dead.  The  palace  resounded  with  cries  and  uproar,  and 
the  Master  ordered  the  doors  to  be  closed,  and  bade  the  page,  Femam 
Alvares,  to  run  out  through  the  streets,  as  had  been  arranged,  and  ay 
out  that  in  the  palace  they  were  endeavouring  to  kill  the  Master. 

The  crowds  rushed  towards  S.  Martinho,  and  the  news  spread  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  Lisbon,  which  had  been  so  peaceful  and  calm, 
rose  up  in  revolt,  and  assumed  a  threatening  aspect.  Meantime,  within 
the  palace  all  was  terror,  and  even  the  intrepid  heart  of  the  Queen 
became  stricken  with  fear  Scarcely  was  the  death  known,  but  all  fled 
in  terror,  even  throwing  themselves  from  the  windows.  The  Queen, 
pale,  and  judging  she  was  lost,  demanded  of  the  Master  of  Aviz  whether 
she  herself  was  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  the  Master  replied  reassuring 
her  that  he  had  only  come  to  da/y  that  man  who  had  so  greaily  daerwi 
deoAh, 

The  Queen  then  regained  her  self-possession,  and  as  was  proper  to  her 
dignity,  ordered  the  Master  of  Aviz  to  leave  the  palace  at  once. 
But  all  things  announced  that  her  reign  could  only  be  of  short  duration. 
Her  courtiers,  who  gathered  around  her,  told  her  so,  and  the  tumult 
and  cries  of  the  populace  as  they  hastened  to  the  palace,  armed  and 
carrying  faggots  and  wood  to  set  fire  to  the  palace,  folly  justified  ber 
apprehensions. 

At  the  summons  of  the  page  who  shouted  that  the  Master  <^  Ariz 
was  in  danger,  the  populace  rose  to  save  him,  and  were  p^paring  to 
efiect  an  entry  through  the  windows  of  the  palace,  when  he,  judging 
that  the  moment  had  come  to  show  himself,  rushed  to  a  balcony,  and 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  cried,  "  Friends,  here  I  am  safe  and  sound,  thank 
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God  1  **     At  first  he  was  not  recognised  by  the  people,  but  when  all 
doubts  had  been  dissipated^  one  enormous  cry  of  joy  rose  up. 

Had  not  the  Master  closed  the  doors  of  the  palace,  or  rather  had  he 
not  manifested  himself  at  the  window  so  quickly,  the  populace  would 
most  certainly  have  entered  in  and  murdered  the  Queen  and  set  fire  to 
the  palace.  But  the  Master  had  shown  himself,  and  counselled  by  his 
party,  he  descended  to  the  street,  and  leaping  on  horseback,  rode  through 
the  streets,  followed  by  the  people.  His  presence  was  indeed  hailed 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  a  true  triumphal  march,  which 
reminded  them  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  On  all  sides  he  was  cheered 
and  blessed.  D,  Leonor  Telles  then  felt  that  she  was  indeed  conquered. 
What  could  she  do,  even  possessed  as  she  was  with  the  courage  of  a 
lioness  and  the  craft  of  a  panther,  against  that  man  who  could 
arouse  and  appease  at  one  time  that  lion  still  more  terrible,  the  people, 
and  that  panther  still  more  bloodthirsty,  revolution  ? 

The  Ma^ster  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  Admiral  D.  JoSo 
Alfonso.  The  brother  of  the  Queen  was  passing  over  to  the  enemy's 
side,  because  in  lus  vile  heart  he  could  forgive  his  sister  her  criminal 
life  and  shame,  but  not  her  reverses. 

But  the  people  ran  about  free  and  disorderly  through  the  streets  of 

Lisbon.     Wild  with  joy,  they  must  needs  manifest  their  feelings  by 

imbruing  their  hands  in  blood.     The  Bishop  of  Lisbon,  D.  Martinho, 

was  a  Castillian.     Tina  sufficed,  and  the  people  sought  him  in  order  to 

put  him  to  death.     The  Bishop  took  refuge  in  the  cathedral,  with  the 

Prior  of  GuimarSes  and  a  notary  of  Silves,  who  were  at  dinner  with 

him ;  but  the  populace  broke  down  the  doors,  and  hunted  the  poor 

objects  of  their  wrath  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  highest 

part   of   the   tower,  and   they  were  cast  headlong  from  that  great 

height  down   below,   the   body  of   the  Bishop  being  dragged  about 

and  so  fearfully  mangled  that  historians  of  the  time  tell  us  the  dogs 

began  to  devour  it.     After  this  murder  of  the  Bishop,  the  populace,  to 

show  their  impartiality,  turned  to  attack  the  Jews  and  make  an  enJi  of 

them  :  these,  however,  appealed  to  the  Master  of  Aviz,  but  ho  excused 

himself  on  the  plea  that  it  was  to  the  Queen  they  should  address 

themselves,  to  whom  belonged  the  peaceful   custody  of  the  capital. 

The  poor  Jews,  however,  plainly  told  him  that  he  was  the  only  man 

who  was  respected  by  the  people,  and  yielding  to  their  representations, 

he  proceeded  to  the  Jewish  quarter.     It  was  not  too  soon :  the  people 

had  already  invaded  the  Hebrew  suburb,  and  threatened  to  murder  all, 
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and  pillage  and  biim  their  houses.     The  voice  of  the  Master  of  Aviz 
was  all-powerful,  and  the  Jews  were  saved. 

On  the  following  day  the  Master  of  Aviz  proceeded  to  the  pakoe  to 
reassure  the  Queen,  pay  her  his  homage,  and  ask  pardon  for  what  he 
had  done.  D.  Leonor  received  him  with  haughty  scorn,  which  was 
unheeded  by  D.  JoSo,  but  which  irritated  some  of  his  oompanions.  He 
then  departed,  the  result  of  the  interview  being  that  animosity  and 
hatred  were  enkindled  more  deadly  than  before,  reconciliation  being 
quite  out  of  the  question,  despite  that  not  a  single  word  of  actnal 
hostility  had  passed  between  the  two  principal  actors  of  this  adminbij 
represented  scene. 

It  was  at  the  moment  of  departure  that  D.  Leonor  beheld,  as  slie 
followed  them  to  the  door  of  the  room,  the  corpse  of  her  lover  stretcbfid 
on  the  ground.  She  was  exceedingly  surprised  that  it  had  not  been 
carried  away,  and  indigncoitly  bade  them  bury  him,  since  he  was  as 
great  a  noble  as  they  were.  They  heeded  not  her  words,  but  departed, 
and  the  body  was  left  there,  barely  covered  with  a  green  doth,  itntO 
the  night,  as  no  one  would  touch  it — a  sad  example  of  the  emptiness  of 
ambitions,  of  the  strifes  and  passions  of  men,  since  scarcely  had  death 
touched  the  heart  than  it  became  an  object  of  indifference  for  those  veiy 
ones  to  whom  a  moment  earlier  he  had  inspired  love,  odium,  jealoosf, 
or  fear.  At  nightfall  the  Queen  had  the  body  stealthily  buried  in  tbe 
Church  of  Saint  Martin,  and  she  herself  closed  the  slab  over  the  grafe 
of  the  man  whom  she  really  loved. 

Thus  ended  suddenly  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Count  Andeiro.  His 
death  was  the  signal  for  a  great  contest.  D.  Leonor  Telles,  who  had 
been  hitherto  adverse  to  the  Castillians,  because  she  saw  them  disposed 
to  wrench  the  power  from  her,  now  turned  to  favour  them,  thos 
endeavouring  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  vengeance  and  a  refuge ;  since 
the  Master  of  Aviz,  now  that  all  hesitation  was  ended,  acclaimed  by 
the  people  unanimously  as  the  avenger  of  their  injury  and  the  hope 
of  their  nationality,  had  cast  the  dagger  in  their  midst,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  usages  of  that  barbarous  epoch,  did  not  scruple  to 
brandish  the  heroic  sword  whose  polished  steel  was  to  glisten  in  the 
glorious  sun  of  Aljubarrota.  And  in  order  to  escape,  perchance  from 
the  spectres  which  were  beginning  to  crowd  around  her  imagination, 
and  from  the  ghastly  sight  of  that  murdered  body,  D.  Leonor  TeUes 
fled  that  same  night  from  the  Palace  of  Saint  Martin,  and  went  to  the 
Castle  of  Alca^ova,  as  it  was  then  called.     From  the  royal  Balaoe  of 
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Alca^ova,  the  Queen  watched  the  city,  which  descended  ahuost  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  Tagus,  and  from  thence  she  could  distinguish  the 
cries  of  the  populace,  which,  grouped  in  knots  here  and  there,  gesticu- 
lated passionately,  and  seemed  to  be  driven  by  fierce  passions. 
Perceiving  that  they  spoke  of  her,  and  discussed  her  proceedings  and 
life,  the  Queen  at  once  thought  of  counteracting  the  action  of  the 
people.  The  most  prudent  plan  which  occurred  to  her  was  this — to 
escape  from  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  Lisbon. 

It  was  Alemquer  that  D.  Leonor  Telles  selected  as  the  best  place  to 
fly  to.  Among  the  suite  which  accompanied  her  we  shall  mention  two 
persons,  the  Admiral  JoSo  Alfonso  Tello,  the  individual  who,  a  few 
days  previously,  had  passed  along  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  riding  by  the 
side  of  the  Master  of  Aviz,  and  the  Chief  Treasurer  D.  Judas,  who 
went  disguised  as  a  page,  in  order  to  escape,  being  a  Jew,  from  the 
wrath  of  the  populace. 

It  was  an  episode  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Cervantes.  Count  de 
Baroellos  was  the  Don  Quixote  of  the  Court,  that  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
who,  in  order  to  repair  the  dishonour  of  his  sister,  did  all  in  his  power, 
even  to  accepting  the  tenancy  which  she  ofiered  him  in  Alemquer. 
D.  Judas,  the  Sancho  Panza  of  the  committee,  with  cap  on  head  and 
lanoe  in  hand,  was  the  faithful  fat  page,  who  with  one  hand  held  the 
reins,  and  with  the  other  stuffed  and  arranged  the  peuiniers,  filled  with 
the  money  robbed  from  the  people. 

The  departure  of  D.  Leonor  Telles  to  Alemquer  was  an  open 
declaration  of  war  to  the  capital.  All  felt  instinctively  this  to  be  the 
case.  The  Queen,  on  reaching  the  gates  of  Alemquer,  turned  towards 
Lisbon,  and  cursed  the  rebel  city  with  wrathful  words,  desiring  to  see  it 
razed  to  the  ground  and  burnt.  These  words  inspired  fear  and  terror, 
and  clearly  manifested  the  fearful  spirit  of  revenge  which  was  brewing 
in  the  bosom  of  the  widow  of  D.  Ferdinand.  Lisbon  felt  it  was 
doomed ;  hence,  disquieted  by  the  flight  of  the  Queen,  and  left  to 
itself,  and  wishing  to  take  shelter  in  the  arms  of  some  one  who  would 
befriend  it,  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  all  turned  their  eyes  with 
redoubled  ardour  towards  the  Master  of  Aviz.  The  latter  took 
advantage  of  this  to  represent  what  we  must  really  qualify  as  a  comedy, 
but  which  had  for  its  object  to  secure  his  popularity. 

Scarcely  had  the  Queen  departed  than  aU  the  people  of  lisbon 
became  disquieted,  and  anxiously  asked  one  another  what  was  to  be 
done  ?     A  report  was  then  spread  that  the  Master  of  Aviz,  judging  that 
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his  life  was  in  danger,  intended  to  depart  for  England.  In  effect,  a 
merchant  ship,  which  was  at  the  time  anchored  in  the  Tagos,  ^nis 
being  fitted  and  prepared  to  receive  on  board  a  brilliant  escort.  The 
Master  of  Aviz  actually  bade  his  friends  farewell,  and  annoimced  fais 
determination  to  save  himself.  This  announcement  filled  the  people  of 
Lisbon  with  terror.  Forsaken  by  the  Queen,  who  did  not  disguise  her 
hostile  intentions,  and  left  to  themselves  by  the  Master  who  was  their 
only  hope,  they  felt  they  were  indeed  lost.  They  foresaw  the  King  of 
Oastille,  despite  the  treaties  made  and  signed  by  himself,  pr^nring  to 
enter  the  kingdom  and  take  possession;  they  beheld  the  Queen,  irritated 
by  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Oorem,  resolved  to  favour  the  pretensioDS 
of  her  son-in-law,  and  they  already  saw  themselves  besieged  bj 
Castillian  troops,  invaded,  sacked,  unable  to  defend  themselves,  because 
they  had  no  chief,  because  they  had  no  flag,  because  they  had  no  man 
around  whom  they  might  gather  and  who  could  guide  them.  All  these 
considerations  impelled  the  populace  to  do  exactly  what  the  Master 
desired — ^implore  bim  not  to  depart,  and  offer  him  their  arms,  tbor 
fealty,  and,  in  a  word,  deliver  up  to  him  the  supreme  power  in  return 
for  his  protection  and  security. 

The  Master  of  Aviz  resisted  not  only  the  pleadings  of  the  peoj^e. 
but  even  those  of  some  fidalgos  who  had  taken  his  part,  and  the  reasons 
put  forward  by  Alvaro  Vasques  de  Gtoes  to  dissuade  him  from  quitting 
the  kingdom,  until  he  was  at  length  induced  to  accede  by  the  interrentioo 
of  Father  Joao  de  Barroca,  of  inspired  mind,  and  held  ss  a  saint  bj  the 
people,  who,  by  the  influence  of  his  powerful  voice,  turned  the  baknoe  in 
favour  of  the  people's  wishes. 

By  this  strategic  act  the  Master  of  Aviz  had  the  art  of  winning  bv 
popular  acclamation  the  supreme  power,  which  he  so  greatly  coveted, 
in  a  manner  which  rendered  the  country  grateful  to  the  iUostrioos  man 
who  was  resigning  himself  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  destinies  of 
the  nation. 

Hence,  when  the  Master  of  Aviz  decided  upon  remaining  in 
Portugal,  the  citizens  of  Lisbon  wished,  even  then,  to  convey  words 
of  conciliation  to  the  Queen,  and  by  this  means  prevent  the  anarchy 
which  would  be  manifested  in  the  kingdom.  Yet  the  idea  or  scheme 
suggested  by  the  people  to  effect  this  conciliation  appears  to  us  vht 
strange.  They  wished  to  ask  the  Queen  to  many  the  Master  of  Aviz, 
and  beseech  the  Pope  to  dispense  him  from  the  vows  which  he  had  taken 
when  invested  with  the  habit  of  a  monk-knight  I     They  wished  to  oflfer 
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the  woman  who  so  dearly  had  loved  Count  Andeiro  the  hand  of  the 
very  one  who  had  assassinated  himl 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  political  considerations  often  smooth 
down  what  appear  as  insuperable  difficulties,  and  very  possibly  some 
arrangement  might  have  been  effected,  were  it  not  for  the  profound 
hatred  felt  by  D.  Leonor  towards  D.  John.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Queen 
rancour  was  a  sentiment  far  more  firmly  rooted  than  even  ambition,  and 
oftentimes  did  the  desire  of  vengeance  frustrate  the  calculations  of  her 
subtle  policy ;  even  in  the  case  which  was  now  debated.  D.  Leonor 
bad  to  bewail  bitterly  in  the  prisons  of  Tordesillas  having  sacrificed  her 
true  interests  to  the  inextinguishable  hatred  which  devoured  her. 

It  is  certain  that  the  proposal  waa  actually  made,  that  it  was  taken 
to  Alemquer  by  the  aged  Alvaro  Paes,  and  Alvaro  Gon^alves  Camello, 
who  became  later  on  Prior  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital.  The  Queen 
replied  evasively,  and  the  envoys  retired  at  all  speed,  because  they  were 
secretly  informed  that  it  was  intended  to  slay  them,  although  they  had 
been  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy.  Alvaro  Paes  was  the  one 
who  was  most  unquiet,  because  it  was  he  who  was  received  with  the 
greatest  afi^bility.  This  aged  and  experienced  vassal  well  calculated 
the  quantity  of  venom  contained  in  each  smile  with  which  he  was 
greeted,  and  departed  at  once  to  Lisbon,  nor  did  he  consider  himself 
secure  until  he  had  crossed  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

Meanwhile  Lisbon  was  daily  more  disquieted,  and,  apprised  that 
the  King  of  Castille  was  approaching  the  frontier,  it  was  felt  that  a 
decision  was  urgent,  and  insisted  that  the  Master  should  take  the  post 
and  assume  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Kingdom.  It  was  a  pro- 
visional appointment  which  could  alarm  no  one,  and  left  the  question 
of  the  succession  to  the  crown  undecided.  The  Master  of  A  viz  de- 
clared that  he  accepted  the  mission  which  they  desired  to  confide  to 
him,  but  would  only  do  so  on  the  condition  that  the  citizens  should 
meet  together  with  their  aldermen  in  the  church  of  St.  Domingos,  and 
be  nominated  by  them  officiaUy.  The  meeting  was  held,  and  proved  a 
stormy  one.  The  mayors,  and  generally  the  wealthy  burghers — who 
at  all  times  were  enemies  to  revolutions  which  disturbed  commerce — 
trembled  to  thus  aflfront  the  Queen  D.  Leonor,  whom  they  knew  too 
well. 

The  negotiations  of  Alemquer,  if  carried  out,  would  conciliate  all 
things,  and  there  might  be  some  chance  of  tranquillity.  But  the 
burghers,  as  always  happens,  the  first  promoters  of  the  revolt,  were 
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set  adde.  The  mob,  nevertheless,  were  murmuring  below,  and  distorbed 
with  their  sullen  complaints  the  discussdons  of  the  burghers.  At  length 
a  cooper,  by  name  Affonso  Eanes  Penedo,  rose  up,  and  with  a  fearten 
voice  cried  out— as  on  a  former  occasion  had  risen  up  the  tailor,  Feniio 
Vasques — to  the  burghers  the  following  words  :  "  What  are  you  aJl 
doing  ?  Are  you  going  to  authorise  what  you  are  told  to  do,  or  are 
you  opposed  ?  Because  in  the  latter  case  I  only  risk  this  throat,  and  if 
any  one  here  will  not  agree  to  the  appeals,  let  him  pay  for  it  with  ne^ 
ere  he  depart  from  this  spot." 

These  words  of  the  cooper  were  noisily  applauded  by  the  populftoe, 
and  the  mayors,  in  presence  of  this  popular  manifestation,  closed  tiie 
meeting,  and  the  Master  of  Aviz  was  elected  by  acclamation  defender 
and  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  When  Alvaro  Paes  and  Gron9alves  Camelb 
returned  from  Alemquer,  the  Master  of  Aviz  barely  heeded  them. 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  now  what  the  reply  was  of  D.  Leonor?  B» 
power  was  now  in  his  grasp,  and  his  energetic  hand  convulsively  held 
the  hilt  of  the  sword,  and  he  declared,  moreover,  that  he  would  not 
give  it  up  easily. 

Elevated  to  an  important  post,  the  Master  of  Aviz  endeavoured  to 
surround  himself  by  his  partisans,  and  organised  his  household  in  a 
regal  manner.  He  appointed  Chancellor  the  Doctor  Joao  das  BegnSi 
and  with  him  formed  his  council  of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  D.  Louren^ 
..and  D.  JoSo  Alfonso  d'Azambuja,  and  the  licentiate  JoSo  Gil,  and 
.Louren90  Esteves  and  Martim  da  Maia.  To  the  post  of  Treasurer— a 
charge  held  by  the  Hebrew  D.  Judas  in  the  time  of  D.  Ferdinand,  and 
who  accompanied  D.  Leonor  in  her  flight,  disguised  as  a  page,  wa£ 
appointed  an  Englishman  called  Percival — ^the  mayoralty  of  the  city  was 
given  to  a  merchant  called  Lopo  Martins,  and  Joao  Domingues  Tonado 
was  named  Almoxarife  of  houses  and  rents.  It  was  then  that  the 
"  Chamber  or  Corporation  of  Twenty-four"  was  instituted,  composed  d 
two  men  of  each  trade,  which  formed  a  species  of  coondl^  without 
which  the  chamber  could  not  decide  upon  any  afiair  of  importance. 
In  the  royal  seal  was  then  added  the  cross  of  Aviz  to  the  arms  of 
Portugal  in  the  centre  between  two  castles,  and  the  title  assumed  bj 
D.  Joao  was  as  follows :  "  Dom  Joao,  by  the  grace  of  €rod,  son  of  the 
most  noble  King  Dom  Pedro,  Master  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of 
Aviz,  Kegent  of  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal  and  Algarve." 

The  Master  of  Aviz,  like  a  good  politician,  now  endeavoured  to 
gather  around  him  persons  of  legitimate  standing,  and  as  he  perceired 
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that  the  general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  recognising  the  Infante 
D.  John,  son  of  Inez  de  Castro,  in  preference  to  D.  Beatriz,  he  sent  an 
emissary  to  the  Infante,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Castillo,  to  inform  him 
that  if  he  had  assumed  the  title  and  charge  of  defender  of  the  kingdom, 
it  was  solely  to  guard  the  kingdom  against  the  attempts  of  foreigners, 
and  deliver  it  up  faithfully  as  soon  as  [an  opportune  occasion  should 
arise,  because  he  only  considered  himself  as  holding  the  crown  in 
trust.  The  Infante  replied  thanking  him  for  his  message,  but  strongly 
urged  him  to  assume  the  royal  title  at  least  apparently,  because  coming 
forward  as  the  defender  of  his  legitimacy  to  the  crown  would  most 
undoubtedly  aggravate  his  own  fate. 

The  emissary  who  had  been  entrusted  with  this  secret  mission  to 
the  Infante  returned  to  Portugal  witk  the  [reply,  and  passing  through 
Toledo,  met  JoSo  Louren^o  da  Cunha,  the  first  husband  of  Leonor 
Telles,  who  was  coming  to  place  himself  at  the  service  of  the  Master. 
The  latter  received  him  graciously,  heard  the  reply  of  the  Infante,  and 
kept  silence.     Whether  this  step  was  inspired  by  the  former  friend- 
ship which  intimately  united  the  two  brothers,  or  whether  by  calcu- 
lations of  a  shrewd   policy,   we  cannot  decide,   because  the   Master 
appears  to  have  i-ead  the  character  of  both  these  men  who  later  on 
became  the  two  supports  of   his  throne.     At  times  the  soul  of  the 
Master  of  Aviz  presents  itself  to  us  as  deep  and  dissimulating  as  an 
abyss,  or  like  the  spirit   of  JoSo  das  Begras ;  at  other  times  it  rises 
before  us  chivalrous  and  loyal  as  his  sword,  or  as  the  soul  of  Nuno 
Alvares  Pereira.     It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  latter  came  to  join 
him,  and  whose  name  is  indissolubly  united  to  hie.     We  have  already 
given  a  short  sketch  of  this  hero.     We  need  not  say  that  the  Master 
of  Aviz  received  joyfully  Nuno  Alvares  on  his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  since 
he  was  receiving  the  adhesion  of  a  man  who  in  his  youthful  days  had 
already  merited  the  name  of  hero.     The  mother  of  Nuno  Alvares 
did  not  experience  a  similar  joy,  because  every  one  around  her  told  her 
that  the  cause  which  her  son  embraced  was  a  lost  one.     She  came  from 
Portalegre  to  Lisbon  solely  to  dissuade  Nuno  from  following  the  cause 
of  the  Master  of  Aviz,  but  when  she  arrived  and  witnessed  the  enthu- 
siasm of  her  son  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  she  felt  within  her 
bosom  sentiments  of  patriotism  rising  up,  and  instead  of  dissuading 
her  son,  she  confirmed  his  resolves  and  promised,  moreover,  to  send  him 
his  brother  FemSo  Pereira.     The  Master  of  Aviz  being  apprised  of 
the  motive  for  her  journey  to  Lisbon,  and  fearing  that  she   would 
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deprive  him  of  his  best  soldier,  went  in  person  to  receive  her,  and 
overcame  her  objections  and  convinced  her  to  side  with  him. 

Hence  the  Master  of  Aviz  had  at  length  enlisted  to  his  side  that 
hero  whose  sword  was  to  open  an  easy  path  to  the  throne,  and  place 
upon  it  the  great  man  who  bore  in  Portuguese  history  the  name  of 
D.  Joao  I.  What  could  he  not  effect  and  aspire  to,  since  he  now  h»i 
at  his  side  Joilo  das  Begras,  the  able  diplomatist,  and  the  brave  general 
who  was  to  wield  the  sword  so  gloriously,  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira? 

When  the    Master  of  Aviz  proclaimed  himself   defender  of  the 
kingdom,  D.  Leonor  Telles  was  ready  to  combat  at  all  hazards  the  sum 
she  mortally  hated.     For  this  object  she  combined  with  the  King  of 
Castillo  to  enter  into  Portugal ;  and  moreover,  in  order  to  take  poBses- 
sion  of  a  stronghold  which  might  open  a  path  to  Lisbon  to  her  son-in- 
law,  she  quitted  Alemquer,  leaving  as  Alcaide  of  the  castle  V&sco 
Peres  de  Camdes,  and   Martim  €ron9alves  de  Athayde   to  goard  the 
town,  and  proceeded  to  Santarem,  whose  Alcaide  was  a  relative  of 
hers,     Yasques  de  Azevedo.     Santarem  was  one  of  the  first  places  to 
raise  the   cry  of  revolt  against  D.  3eatriz,  but,  subjugated  bj  ihe 
numerous  nobility  who  surrounded  D.  Leonor,  received  her  enthusi- 
astically, or  at  least  with  submission.     And  in  effect  the  nobDitr,  a 
great  portion  of  which  had  banded  with  the  Master  of  Aviz  when  the 
assassination  of  Count  Andeiro  was  projected,  were  now  almost  unaoi- 
mously  grouped  around  D.  Leonor.     They  saw  that  by  castinff  down  the 
favourite  of  the  Queen,  they  did  no  more  than  open  the  way  for  the 
supreme  power  to  the  favourite  of  the  people,  in  which  there  was  even 
more  danger.     Hence,  guided  by  a  vague  instinct  of  class  interests} 
and  jealousy  at  beholding  a  man  ascending  one  by  one  the  steps  of  the 
throne  who  hitherto  was  no  more  than  a  peer,  the  Portuguese  aris- 
tocracy easily  renounced  the  national  autonomy  and  took  the  part  of 
the  foreigner,  in  view  that  it  was  only  by  this  means  that  they  couM 
satisfy  their  mean  ambitions  and  odiums. 

The  Count  of  Barcellos,  brother  of  the  Queen,  who  had  so  greatly 
assisted  the  Master  of  Aviz,  now  placed  himself  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  banner  which  he  judged  fortune  would  favour.  He 
was  the  Alcaide  of  the  Castle  of  Lisbon,  and  the  Queen^s  colours 
were  hoisted  above  its  tower,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  popular 
rejoicings  the  Master  of  Aviz  could  not  but  view  with  some  pertur- 
bation the  foreboding  aspect  of  the  Castle  as  it  rose  up  before  him 
dark  and  threatening.     D.  Leonor  sent  Alfonso  Eanes  to  reinforce 
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the  gan'ison    of   the  Castle,  with  all  the  partisans  of  the  Count  he 
could  find.      But  these  were  already  on  the  side  of  the  Master,  and 
Alfonso  Eanes  was  forced  to  retire  almost  alone  to  the  citadel.     The 
Master  of  Aviz  judged  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which 
existed,  he  must  take  the  Castle  by  sheer  force.     A  rumour  was  then 
set  afloat — ^by  whom  it  is  unknown — that  the  Master  was  in  danger, 
and  cries  were  raised  everywhere,  ^'  Treachery  1  the  Master's  life  is  in 
danger  I  "     The  populace  rushed  to  his  residence,  and  found  him  safe 
and  sound,  but  they  were  apprised  that  Alfonso  Eanes  had  entered 
the  Castle,  followed  by  some  twelve  knights.     This  news  certainly  was 
not   calculated  to  pacify  the  peopla      The  Master  took  advantage  of 
the     popular    excitement    to    attack   the    Castle    by   employing    an 
engine  of  war  called  gata,  and  scaling  the  walls.     The  garrison  was 
apprised  beforehand  that  it  was  intended   to  place  the  women  and 
children    in  this  engine,    and    therefore    the    garrison    would    have 
to  destroy  their  own  families.      This  threat  terrified  the  garrison,  and 
an  interview  between  Nuno  Alvares  and  the  Governor  of  the  Castle 
decided  them  upon  surrendering.    In  order  to  save  mihtary  honour,  they 
capitulated,  however,  under  condition  of  dehvering  up  the  Castle  should 
they  not  be  reHeved  within  forty  hours.     A  messenger  was  sent  by  the 
Alcaide  to  the  Queen  with  this  news,  and  meanwhile  the  people  of 
Lisbon  prepared  for  the  defence  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  aid  besought 
would  be  sent.     The  message  was  received  by  the  Count  Joao  Alfonso, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Queen,  who  replied  that  she  had  not  any  troops 
ready  to  send,  as  the  term  was  too  short  to  organise  an  expedition,  and 
that  whichever  took  the  city  would  likewise  take  the  Castle. 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Lisbon  spread  through- 
out the  provinces,  and  produced  a  favourable  impression  on  the  people. 
The  people  of  Beja,  acquiring  fresh  ^^gour  with  the  news  received  from 
Lisbon,  proposed  to  take  the  Castle  by  setting  fire  to  the  doors.  More- 
over, learning  that  the  Admiral  Lan^arote  was  inciting  the  people  to 
acclaim  the  King  of  Castillo,  they  fell  upon  him,  and  took  him  prisoner 
with  his  own  men,  pillaging  all  they  possessed,  and  sent  the  plunder 
to  the  Master.  Lan^arote,  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  D.  Petlro  L, 
vess  now  in  the  power  of  the  people,  who  barbarously  assassinated 
him. 

The  war  between  the  nobility  and  the  people  was  openly  declared, 
and  abuse  was  added  to  blows,  the  nobles  calling  the  mob  the 
peopU  of  the  Messiaa  of  Lisbon,  the  ironical  designation  by  which  they 
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scorned  the  redemption  of  Portuguese  nationality  projected  by  the 
Master  of  Aviz,  while  the  people  in  their  turn  called  the  nobles 
schismatiocd  traitors,  in  reference  to  the  nobles  having  acknowledged,  as 
partisans  of  Castillo,  the  Pontificate  of  Avignon. 

The  whole  of  Alemtejo  was  up  in  arms.  The  Castle  of  Portalegre^ 
despite  that  it  was  defended  by  the  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers,  D.  Pedio 
Alvaros,  brother  of  Nuno,  was  taken  in  a  few  hours.  Estremoz,  ezdted 
by  the  example  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  rose  up  with  irresistible  fmj. 
and  the  Alcaide  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  delivering  up  the  Castle  to 
an  ensign  appointed  by  the  people — Martim  Peres.  In  Evora  the  excite- 
ment was  even  greater,  and  the  ferocity  employed  unexampled.  As 
the  Alcaide,  Alvaro  Mendes  d^Oliveira,  offered  resistance,  the  people 
captured  all  the  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  defenders  of 
the  Castle,  and  threatened  to  bum  them  alive,  should  the  Castle  not  be 
delivered  up.  The  Alcaide  surrendered,  but  the  populace  thirsted  for 
blood,  and,  seeing  their  fury  frustrated  by  the  capitulation,  dispersed 
about  the  town,  robbing  and  slaying  all  before  them.  A  report  w 
circulated  that  the  Abbess  of  the  Monastery  of  Saint  Benedict  was  ag&inst 
the  Master  of  Aviz,  and  that  she  had  uttered  some  disparaging  words 
against  the  citizens  who  were  committing  atrocities  under  the  sacred 
banner  of  the  nation.  The  mob  would  not  stay  to  verify  the  truth, 
but  rushed  to  the  convent,  insulted  the  lady,  barbarously  murdered 
her,  and  dragged  her  body,  torn  and  bleeding,  along  the  streets.  It  «a» 
the  scenes  of  the  2nd  of  September,  1792,  of  the  prisons  of  Paris,  which 
were  enacted  in  Evora  four  hundred  years  in  anticipation. 

In  the  north  the  Master  was  acclaimed  with  similar  enthusiasm* 
which  gave  rise  to  many  excesses.  In  Oporto  the  lower  classes  wished 
to  compel  Alvaro  da  Yiega  to  carry  the  standard  of  the  dty  throng 
the  streets,  and  proclaim  the  Master  of  Aviz,  but  ajs  he  refused  to  do 
so,  they  put  him  to  death.  The  new  defender  of  the  kingdoBi,oa 
receiving  this  news,  was  both  joyed  and  saddened — ^joyed  that  the 
acclamation  should  be  so  unanimous,  and  saddened  that  the  atrocita» 
committed  in  the  first  impulse  were  opening  an  abyss  between  him 
and  the  upper  classes,  and  were  driving  into  the  arms  of  the  King  ol 
Castille  nobles  who  might  be  disposed,  perchance,  to  acknowledge  his 
authority. 

As  an  able  statesman,  the  Master  of  Aviz  perceived  that  it  couM 
not  be  solely  with  this  undisciplined,  inexperienced,  yet  heroic  populace 
thit  he  should  be  able  to  resist  the  army  of  the  King  of  Castille,  and 
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therefore  he  strove  to  strengthen  himself  hy  entering  into  some 
alliance.  The  nation  which  was  most  favourable  to  form  an  alliance 
with  was  England,  because  she  continued  her  strife  with  France ;  and 
as  CastiUe  maintained  its  alliance  with  France,  it  was  natural  that  the 
English  King,  Eichard  II.,  should  be  willing  to  favour  any  power 
which  could  effect  a  useful  diversion  in  the  Peninsula. 

Hence,  in  furtherance  of  his  plan,  D.  JoSo  sent  ambassadors  to 
England,  in  the  persons  of  Lourengo  Annes  Foga^a  and  the  Master  of 
the  Order  of  Santiago,  D.  Fernando  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque.  Their 
mission  was  to  beseech  Richard  II.  to  allow  English  volunteers  to 
enlist  in  the  service  of  Portugal,  promising  in  return  to  be  ever 
grateful  for  their  service,  and  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  bis 
pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  CastiUe.  The  envoys  were  very  well 
received,  and  returned  with  a  favourable  reply  from  Richard  II.,  and 
they  not  only  brought  a  few  volunteers  —  few  because  the  war 
still  continued  with  France — ^but  they  actually  effected  a  loan  with 
s^me  merchants  of  London,  which  certainly  was  a  notable  proof  of 
confidence,  in  view  of  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  the  Master  of 
Aviz  was  placed. 

This  part  of  the  mission  most  pleased  the  Defender,  because 
one  of  the  greatest  dificulties  he  had  to  contend  against  was 
the  want  of  means.  The  treasury  was  exhausted ;  the  taxes  were 
difficult  to  collect  in  a  kingdom  that  was  divided  and  devastated  by 
civil  wars  and  foreign  invasions. 

But  so  widespread  was  the  popularity  of  the  government  of  the 
Master  that  he  obtained  voluntary  gifts  spontaneously  offered  by  the 
church  of  Portugal,  besides  offers  from  merchants  and  even  from  the 
Jews,  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  being  generous,  and  was,  moreover, 
able  to  carry  out,  without  the  least  manifestation  of  discontent  from  the 
people,  one  of  the  measures  most  objected  to  by  the  populace — ^the 
alteration  of  the  coinage. 

The  burghers  of  Lisbon  presented  him  with  a  sum  of  ^100,000;  the 
Jews,  besides  their  gifts,  lent  him  seventy  marks  of  silver,  and  many 
piivate  individuals  contributed  with  great  goodwill  to  the  loan  asked 
by  the  Defender.  The  clergy  likewise  contributed  to  the  endowment 
of  the  city  by  giving  the  sacred  vessels  not  actually  required  for  divine 
service.  The  Cathedral  of  Lisbon  alone  contributed  eighty-seven  marks 
of  silver. 

But  as  all  the  above  was  still  insufficient,  he  had,  as  we  said  above, 
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recourse  to  the  alteration  in  the  coina^.  The  gold  and  silver  ooiiu 
were  reduced  gradually;  yet  all  these  measures,  although  most  odious, 
were  nevertheless  so  well  received,  that  there  were  ^people  who  even 
carried  around  their  necks  as  a  talisman  the  first  reduoed  reis  which  the 
Defender  had  ordered  to  be  coined.  Another  measure,  disastrous  under 
the  economic  and  fiscal  point  of  view,  was  the  permission  granted  to  the 
possessors  of  bar  gold  and  silver  to  coin  them  without  paying  the 
smallest  tax.  Many  by  this  means  became  wealthy,  one  of  these  being 
JoSo  das  Begras,  and  it  is  true  to  say  that  even  in  those  moments  when 
generous  feelings  were  most  ardent,  selfishness  nevertheless  prevailed— 
that  vile  metal  which  forms  the  alloy  that  binds  together  the  pure  gold  of 
patriotism  and  abnegation. 

The  kingdom  continued  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Master,  and  the 
towns  and  cities  offered  their  allegiance  and  homage.  D.  Joio 
endeavoured  to  win  especially  to  his  side  the  lands  and  places  ad- 
joining the  capital,  in  order  to  keep  Lisbon  vigilantly  guarded.  He 
went  in  person  to  Almada  to  receive  the  homage  and  aUegiance  of  the 
citizens,  who  received  him  joyfully.  Later  on,  as  Alemquer  ccmtinoed 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Queen,  D.  JoSo  proceeded  against  this 
town,  which  in  those  days  was  well  fortified,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  The 
town  resisted :  Yasoo  Peres  de  Camoes,  the  Alcaide,  continued  unrdenting 
in  the  fortress. 

It  is  needful  now  to  turn  to  Castillo  and  see  what  was  taking  place. 
D.  John  I.,  husband  of  D.  Beatriz,  did  not  inherit  the  skilful  policy 
of  his  father,  and  all  his  acts  since  the  death  of  D.  Ferdinuid  manifest 
to  us  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  conquer  a  kingdom  by  the  loftiness  of 
his  genius  and  by  wise  condescensions,  as  his  father  D.  Heniy  had 
twice  effected.     Nevertheless  his  affidrs  were  excellently  laid  oat :  the 
treaty  imprudently  signed  by  D.  Ferdinand  delivered  Portagal  peace- 
fully into  his  hands,  were  he  patient  enough  to  await  the  birth  el  a  soo 
to  D.  Beatriz,  who  would  certainly  be  unanimously  acclaimed  King  of 
Portugal;  but,  should  this  not  take  place,  he  could  meantime  allov 
the  years  to  run  on,  winning  the  affection  of  the  Portuguese  hj 
scrupulously  respecting  their  liberties.     In  truth,  the  odium  existing 
between  Portugal  and  Castillo  was  very  great,  but  in  the  century  which 
was-  about  to  dawn  the  growing  tendency  for  the  formation  of  gw* 
powers  would  necessarily  conquer  those  former  rivalries,  and  the  schfflM 
of  the  union  of  Spain  might  probably  triumph  over  the  instinctive 
repugnances  of  the  people. 
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But  his  impatience  was  his  ruin.  Through  an  act  of  inexcusable 
despotism  he  arrested  his  natural  brother,  Count  D.  Alfonso  de  Gijon, 
his  sister-in-law  D.  Isabel,  illegitimate  daughter  of  B.  Ferdinand,  and 
the  Infante  D.  John,  son  of  Inez  de  Castro.  These  arrests  announced 
intentions  which  were  unfavourable  to  the  independence  of  Portugal, 
and  as  a  consequence  alarmed  the  nation.  He  then  celebrated  in 
Toledo  with  great  pomp  the  exequies  of  D.  Ferdinand  and  afterwards 
proclaimed  his  wife  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Castillo,  Leon,  and  Portugal,  6ui,  The  first  example  of  resistance  was 
afforded  by  a  Portuguese  nobleman  who  accompanied  D.  Beatriz,  by 
name  Yasco  Martins  de  Mello.  He  was  appointed  chief  ensign,  and 
bidden  to  traverse  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  the  royal  flag  unfurled, 
whereupon  the  arms  of  Portugal  were  added  to  those  of  Castillo. 
Vasco,  however,  coldly  declined  to  carry  out  the  orders  and  appoint- 
ment assigned  to  him.  D.  John  was  wrathful  at  this,  and  delivered 
the  banner  to  a  CastiUian,  who  unfurled  it,  crying,  "  Vive  the  King 
Z>.  John  of  CastiUe  and  Portugal/"  But  fate  had  decreed  the 
repetition  of  the  scene  of  Santarem.  The  flagstafiT  broke  down  with  the 
wind,  and  had  to  be  carried  trailing  low.  The  Portuguese  who  were 
in  Toledo  were  indignant  at  beholding  the  addition  of  the  CastiUian 
arms  to  those  of  Portugal.  Vainly  did  D.  John  order  that  both 
scutcheons  be  joined  together.     Discontent  was  becoming  general. 

At  this  juncture  the  King  of  Castillo  assembled  a  council,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  entering  into  Portugal.  According  to  the 
acxx>unts  of  Pero  Lopes  Ayala,  First  Chancellor  of  Castillo,  who  was  a 
witness  to  the  facts  in  his  Cronicaa  del  Rey  D.  Joan  el  primero  (1383), 
many  of  his  counsellors,  and  in  particular  Pero  Femandes  de  Yelasco, 
Lord  of  Briviesca,  who  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  were  of 
opinion  to  respect  the  treaties ;  while  others,  to  flatter  the  Eong,  or 
fascinated  by  the  dazzling  prospective  of  the  immediate  reunion  of 
both  crowns,  counselled  him  to  carry  forward  his  intentions,  and  enter 
into  Portugal  before  the  Portuguese  should  have  time  to  prepare  any 
resistance.  It  was  this  advice  that  the  Eling  followed  as  being  more  in 
harmony  with  his  secret  intentions.  He  was  confiimed  in  this  scheme 
by  the  servihsm  of  the  Bishop  of  Guarda,  Alfonso  Correia,  who  promised 
to  deliver  up  this  dty  wherein  he  was  supreme  master.  This  same 
bishop  who  lost  everything  later  on  when  the  Master  of  Aviz  triumphed, 
and  whom  in  compensation  D.  John  I.  of  Castillo  nominated  Bishop 
of  Segovia,  received  orders   to  prepare  all  things  for  the  promised 
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surrender,  the  King  of  Castille  apprising  him  that  he  would  quiddj 
follow  with  his  army. 

But  Portugal  was  wrestling  against  an  indescribable  confusion.  The 
Queen,  irritated  by  this  severance  of  treaties,  prepared  to  resast,  and  the 
people  and  nobles  around  her  were  ready  to  second  her.  The  assassina- 
tion of  Count  Andeiro,  the  election  of  the  Master  of  Aviz,  as  defaider 
of  the  kingdom,  completely  altered  the  aspect  of  events.  D.  Leonor 
TeUes,  in  the  letters  addressed  to  the  councils  when  she  retired 
from  Lisbon  to  Alemquer,  bitterly  complained  of  the  Master  of  Atis 
and  the  affronts  received  from  him,  but  declared  at  the  same  time  that 
she  would  counsel  her  son-in-law  to  abstain  from  entering  into 
Portugal.  Four  factions  were  at  the  time  ravaging  our  h&pleas 
country — one  actuated  by  instinctive  patriotism,  which  impelled 
it  to  penetrate  the  abyss  of  all  these  intrigues  definitely  separated 
from  the  Queen,  and  grouped  itself  around  the  Master  of  Avii. 
The  populace  constituted  the  [principal  power  of  this  party:  the 
greater  portion  of  the  nobility,  jealous  [of  the  Master  of  Aviz,  bat 
stiU  preserving  in  their'^inmost  soul  a  vestige  of  that  vivid  senti- 
ment of  nationality  which^endered  their  ancestors  so  strong  in  their 
wrestling  with  Leon,  manifested  a  disposition  to  defend  the  pretenaoos 
of  D.  Leonor  Telles,  and  likewise  repel  the  invasion  of  foreigners. 
Others  more  demonstrative,  followed  the  example  of  the  Bishop  of 
Guarda;  others,  again,  watched,  protected  and  enclosed  from  the 
heights  of  their  strong'^castles,  and,  sword  in  hand,  awaited  the 
political  horizon  to  be  cleared  of  the  clouds  which  obscured  it^  to 
decide  which  political  party  to  follow. 

At  length  the  Queen,  when  passing  from  Alemquer  to  Santarem, 
flung  off  the  mask,  and  wrote  to  her  son-in-law,  bidding  him  enter 
into  Portugal  and  come  to  her  aid  to  protect  and  avenge  her.  'Hiai 
letter  reached  him  when  he  was  already  on  this  side  of  the  frontier. 
Nevertheless,  affairs  were  not  in  such  an  easy  state  as  the  King 
expected,  because,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  Queen,  tbe 
nobility  hesitated.  Moreover,  D.  JoSo  did  nothing  to  win  their  spn.- 
pathies :  unbending  and  ungenerous,  he  knew  not  how  to  conquer  hearts 
by  words,  ambitions  by  promises,  or  coveTK>usiies8  by  gifts.  He  certainly 
met  with  little  resistance,  but  found  no  adhesion.  The  Bishop  of  Guaida 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him,  but  the  Alcaide,  Alvaro  Gil»  pv** 
served  the  doors  of  the  Castle  closed,  with  vigilant  sentinels  and  axctos 
at  their  posts.     Neither  promises,  threats,  nor  reasonings  moved  him  to 
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deliver  up  the  stronghold,  yet  he  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  Master  of 
Aviz.  Vasco  Martims  de  Mello,  who  had  refused  in  Toledo  to 
accept  the  post  of  first  ensign,  accompanied  the  King  of  Castille,  but 
was  the  first  to  reprove  harshly  the  proceeding  of  his  brother,  who 
offered  allegiance  and  homage  to  the  foreign  monarch  in  the  Castles  of 
Celorico  and  Linhares ;  the  Alcaide  of  Trancoso  and  Lamego,  Gon^alo 
Yasques  Coutinho,  abstained  from  taking  any  measures,  and  closed  the 
doors  of  their  Castles,  while  the  relatives  of  the  Queen  acted  in  the 
same  manner,  D.  Gongalo,  the  brother  to  D.  Leonor,  not  allowing 
the  King  of  Castillo  to  enter  into  the  city  of  Coimbra.  In  Thomar, 
the  Master  of  the  Order  of  Clirist,  Lopo  de  Sousa,  son  of  the  hapless 
D.  Maria  TeUes,  absented  himself  from  the  town  in  order  not  to  be 
placed  in  a  false  position,  and  in  his  absence  the  doors  were  closed  upon 
the  King  D.  John;  and  even  in  the  suburbs  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  Portuguese  and  CastiUians,  which  cost  the  lives  of  more 
than  500  men. 

D.  John,  silently  devouring  his  wrath,  continued  his  journey  to 
Santarem,  pondering  how  to  make  B.  Leonor  pay  dearly  for  the  affix)nt8 
he  had  received.  When  close  to  Santarem  a  great  number  of  Portuguese 
fidalgos  came  out  to  receive  him  with  every  demonstration  of  respect. 

The  immediate  influence  of  D.  Leonor  was  beginning  to  be  felt. 
The  widow  of  D.  Ferdinand  came  to  meet  her  son-in-law  with  afiec- 
tionate  greetings.  Hence  the  feeHng  of  the  Portuguese  nobility  was 
such  that,  had  D.  Leonor  become  reconciled  to  the  Master  of  Aviz,  the 
kingdom  could  have  been  saved,  and  at  the  same  time  she  would  have 
secured  the  regency  for  herself.  But  the  desire  of  revenge  dimmed  her 
intelligence,  otherwise  so  bright  and  penetrative,  and  she  actually  supposed 
that  the  King  of  Castillo  would  undertake  to  avenge  her  injuries  and 
return  placidly  to  his  own  kingdom,  leaving  her  in  possession  of  the 
royal  power  1  It  was  a  line  of  thought  perfectly  inexcusable  in  a  woman 
who  on  other  occasions  had  manifested  herself  such  a  profound  poli- 
tician, but  her  whole  dreams  were  now  those  of  revenge.  It  was 
principally  against  Lisbon,  whose  inhabitants  had  so  often  affronted 
her,  that  she  directed  all  her  vials  of  bitter  wrath. 

So  greatly  did  this  thought  take  possession  of  her  spirit  that  she 
was  going  to  sell,  in  exchange  for  a  promise  of  vengeance,  not  only 
Portuguese  autonomy,  but  likewise  the  power  which  she  had  so  greatly 
ooveted,  and  which  she  had  purchased  at  the  price  of  so  many  crimes  ! 
She  willed  to  break  in  twain  the  selfsame  sword  which  was  ready  to 
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defend  her,  in  order  to  deliver  herself  up  powerlessly  into  the  hands  of 
the  TCing  of  Caatille,  who  would  punish]  her  for  her  imprudenoe,  and 
moreover  scorn  her  for  her  folly. 

We  had  left  the  Master  of  Aviz  hesieging  Alemquer.  Scarcely  had 
he  received  news  of  the  approach  of  the  King  of  CastOle  than  ha 
raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  Lishon«  The  ever-dauntless  Nuno 
Alvares  desired  that  war  should  be  at  once  declared  to  the  invader 
before  returning  to  the  capital,  but  the  Master  of  Aviz  convinced  him 
that  lie  had  insufficient  forces  to  oppose  the  enemy  on  the  battlefield. 
This  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  Captain,  possessing  true  militaiy 
instincts,  was  not  due  to  any  hesitation  in  following  a  plan  which  he 
had  laid  out.  He  at  once  prepared  to  offer  a  powerful  resistance  and 
at  any  cost.     The  war  of  independence  was  declared. 

Meanwhile  D.  Leonor  Telles  was  taking  upon  herself,  through  her 
insatiable  thirst  for  revenge,  to  level  for  her  son-in-law  the  first 
difficulties  he  should  have  to  fight  against,  and  was  falling  foolishly  into 
the  snare  laid  by  the  King  of  CastOle. 

An  interview  took  place  between  D.  Leonor  Telles  and  her  aen-in- 
law,  in  which  the  latter,  by  employing  an  affectionate  violence,  induced 
her  to  withdraw  from  the  influence  of  her  counsellors,  and  actittllj 
persuaded  her  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  her  revenge,  it  was  neoessuy 
the  power  should  not  be  divided,  that  in  the  kingdom  there  shoold  be 
only  one  to  command,  and  that  ruler  must  be  himself,  since  it  wu 
needful  to  combat. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  D.  Leonor  actually  abdicated  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  a  renouncement  made  in  presence  of  the  public  notaiy, 
thus  placing  the  regency  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Castalle,  and, 
moreover,  bidding  all  the  nobles  to  obey  him  I  Vainly  did  her 
partisans,  and  those  most  deeply  attached  to  her  cause,  represent  to  her 
that  this  was  a  violation  of  the  treaties,  a  violation  of  the  respect  doe 
to  the  last  wishes  of  D.  Ferdinand,  and  that,  moreover,  as  the  regBotj 
had  been  authorised  by  the  Cortes,  it  was  only  by  the  consent  of  the 
Cortes  likewise  that  it  could  be  transferred  to  another  individoiL 
D.  Leonor  Telles  replied  that  since  the  King  and  his  wife  were  the 
legitimate  sovereigns  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  of  small  momeot 
whether  they  obeyed  them  sooner  or  later. 

D.  John  of  Castillo  at  once  began  to  exercise  all  the  acts  of  a 
sovereign  :  he  ordered  money  to  be  coined,  he  demanded  from  the 
First  Chancellor  of  the  Queen  D.  Leonor,  by  name  Lourengo  Fpga^ 
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the  royal  seals,  in  order  to  engrave  upon  them  the  arms  of  Castillo 
entwined  with  those  of  Portugal,  promising  that  these  seals 
would  be  returned,  as  he  desired  they  should  be  kept  in  his 
custody.  But  Louren90  Foga9a  did  not  expect  the  seals  to  be  returned, 
therefore  he,  with  his  secretary,  Gongalo  Peres,  went  over  at  once 
to  the  party  of  the  Master  of  Aviz,  who  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  England.  Some  others  followed  his  example,  and  some  even 
refused  their  pay,  not  wishing  to  serve  the  King  of  Castille;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  separated  from  the  Master  of 
Aviz  by  the  principle  of  popular  election,  which  then  formed  the 
bases  of  their  power. 

Hence,  notwithstanding  that  the  King  of  Castille  had  not  the  tact 
to  win  the  sympathies  of  his  new  subjects,  going  to  the  extreme  of 
appointing  Castillian  noblemen  to  the  most  important  posts.  And 
despite  the  covert  captivity  into  which  he  had  placed  D.  Leonor  as  soon 
as  he  had  induced  her  to  abdicate,  a  great  number  of  the  nobility 
of  the  kingdom  came  forward  to  offer  their  homage,  because  the 
imprudent  act  of  the  Queen  left  them  no  option;  and,  unless  they 
wished  to  plunge  the  kingdom  into  a  profound  anarchy,  unfavour- 
able to  their  own  interests,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
choose  one  of  the  two  only  powers  legally  constituted  in  Portugal, 
either  the  King  of  Castille  or  the  Master  of  Aviz.  They  elected  to 
side  for  the  former. 

Some  of  the  highest  noblemen  grouped  themselves  around  the 
husband  of  D.  Beatnz  and  formed  his  Court.  Although  the  people 
were  almost  unanimously  on  the  side  of  the  Master,  nevertheless  they 
could  not  effect  a  complete  triumph  over  the  adverse  nobility  in  every 
place,  as  they  had  done  in  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Evora,  and  other  parts.  In 
Braga,  for  instance,  a  nobleman  called  Lopo  Gomes  de  Lira,  brother  to 
the  Alcaide  of  the  Castle,  succeeded  in  effecting  the  entry  into  the 
city  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  accompanied  by  Castillian  troops, 
against  the  will  of  the  Mayor  and  Council  and  people,  and  compelled 
Braga  to  acknowledge  D.  John  and  D.  Beatriz  as  their  legitimate 
masters.  This  occurred  also  in  other  places.  The  unexpected  cession 
made  by  D.  Leonor  Telles  of  the  regency  to  her  son-in-law  gave  him  a 
great  moral  force  that  increased  by  the  presence  of  his  army,  which  was 
daOy  being  reinforced*  The  people  became  intimidated,  and  the 
nobUity  gathering  courage,  half  the  kingdom  yielded  to  pressure  and 
acknowledged  the  foreign  government.     The  principal  places  which 
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hoisted  the  banners  of  united  Oastille  and  Portugal  were  as  follows: 
In  Estremadura,  Santarem,  Torres  Novas,  Ourem,  Montemor-o-Vdho, 
Leiria,  Castello  da  Feira,  Penella,  Obidos,  Torres  Vedras,  Alemquer,and 
Ointra;  in  the  provinces  of  Entre  Douro  and  Minho,  Lanhoso,  B^agi^ 
Guimar§[es,  Melga90y  yalen9a,  Ponte  de  lima,  YiUanova  da  Cerveira, 
Caminha,  .Yianna,  Castello  de  Neiva.  In  Alemtejo,  Arronches,  Alegrete, 
Castello  de  Vide,  Crato,  Ameira,  Montforte,  Campo  Maior,  Oliven^a, 
Villa  Vi90sa,  Portel,  Moura,  and  Mertola ;  in  Traz-os-Montes,  Bragan9a, 
Vinhaes,  Chaves,  Montforte  de  Eio  Livre,  Montalegre,  MongadoarOi 
Mirandella,  Alfandega,  Lamas  d'OrelhSo,  ViUa  Real  de  Panojas.  In 
Beira,  Castel  Rodrigo,  Almeida,  Sabugal,  Monsanto,  Linhares,  Celarioo, 
Penamac6r,  Guarda,  and  CovilhS.     A  large  portion  of  the  Algarve  also 
obeyed  the  King  of  Castillo. 

The  position,  therefore,  was  becoming  somewhat  critical  for  the  Master 
of  Aviz,  and  it  needed  all  the  skill  and  energy  he  possessed  in  order 
not  to  succumb  in  the  strife.  The  kingdom  also  required  to  summoo 
together  aU  its  forces,  so  as  not  to  become  crushed  in  this  enormoos 
division.  The  burning  faggot  of  civil  war  was  diffusing  over  the 
kingdom  its  sinister  gleams.  The  Alcaides,  who  sided  for  Castillo,  were 
entering  with  drawn  swords  into  the  lands  which  held  the  national 
independence  as  their  motto  and  device ;  these,  on  their  side,  attempted 
reprisals,  while  odiums  divided  families,  and  brothers  rose  up  against 
one  another. 

A  city,  however,  continued  undecided  as  to  which  party  to  take : 
this  was  Coimbra,  wherein  dwelt  the  Count  Gon^alo^  brother  to  the 
Queen,  and  her  uncle,  Gon9alo  Mendes  de  VasconceUos.  At  the 
request  of  the  King  of  Castillo,  D.  Leonor  desired  them  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  D.  John  and  D.  Beatriz,  but  ere  the  reply  arrived 
events  occurred  ill  Santarem  which  completely  altered  the  state  of 
affairs. 

When  the  Master  of  Aviz  saw  D.  John  advancing  towards  Santarem 
with  his  army,  which  was  daily  becoming  reinforced  either  by  con- 
tingents from  Castillo  or  by  the  lances  of  the  Portuguese  noWes,  he 
foresaw  that  he  would  very  shortly  have  to  defend  Lisbon  against  the 
enemy.  Nuno  Alvares  was  desirous  to  proceed  to  Santarem  and 
commence  the  war,  because  the  Castillians  were  practising  unheard-of 
atrocities,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  sent  letters  to  the  Master 
beseeching  him  to  come  and  deliver  them,  promising  in  retom  to 
assist  him  in  his  war.      The  Master  refused  to  quit  Lisbon,  as  he 
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suspected  that  these  letters  might  be  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the 
Castillians  to  enveigle  him  into  a  snare.  Moreover,  the  forces  at 
command  might  prove  sufficient  with  the  aid  of  the  citizens  of  Lisbon 
to  defend  the  capital,  but  would  certainly  be  insufficient  to  meet  on  the 
open  field  a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army,  besides  the  danger  of 
risking  the  destinies  of  the  country  to  the  fate  of  a  doubtful  issue. 
Hence  he  resolved  to  await  within  the  walls  of  the  good  city  of  Lisbon 
the  assaults  of  the  Castillian  King,  and  provision  the  capital  in  the 
er^ent  of  a  blockade. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Castillians  in 

Santarem  served  to  strengthen  the  Master  in  his  projects  of  provisioning 

the  capital,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon  were 

flocking  into  the  city,  bringing  all  they  possessed  and  loaded  with 

provisions.     For  days  nought  else  was  seen  but  peasants  bending  down 

beneath  the  weight  of  the  goods  they  brought,  accompanied  by  their 

ivomen  and  children.     All  things  presaged  war,  and  the  inhabitants  of 

Lisbon,  who  had  suffered  so  bitterly,  must  now  have  felt  terror  at  the 

future  before  them ;  but  terror  soon  passed  away,  and  they  drew 

thoughts  of  encouragement,  since  they  beheld  themselves  more  strongly 

surrounded  by  the  new  rampart,  with   its  turreted   forts,  and  the 

presence  among  them  of  their  beloved,  heroic,  and  clever  chieftain. 

Fate  had  driven  into  the  Tagus  some  merchant  ships  loaded  with  fish 

from  Gallida,  either  from  stress  of  weather  or  believing  that  doubtless 

the  Castillian  fleet  had  already  arrived  and  were  in  possession.     These 

ships  were  easily  taken  by  the  Master,  and  offered  a  great  quantity  of 

provisions ;  but  still  he  was  solicitous  to  gather  every  possible  resource 

to  save  the  city  from  the  horroi^  of  famine,  and  sent  Nuno  Alvares  to 

the  suburbs  of  Cintra  to  bring  to  Lisbon  all  the  provisions  he  could 

obtain. 

Cintra,  as  we  know,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Castillians ;  nevertheless, 
not  a  single  soldier  of  the  garrison  sallied  out  to  disturb  the  raid  of 
Nuno  Alvares,  who  returned  to  Lisbon  safely,  and  successfully  discharged 
the  mission  entrusted  to  him,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Master. 

Meanwhile  the  Castillians  opened  the  campaign,  and,  approaching 
Lisbon,  pitched  their  camp  in  Lumiar.  The  Master  of  Santiago,  Pedro 
Femandes  Yelasco,  and  Pedro  Sarmiento,  of  Gkdlicia,  commanded  the 
expedition  of  exploration — armies  which  destroyed  and  robbed  the 
suburbs  of  Lisbon.  Some  forces,  commanded  by  JoSo  Femandes 
Moreira,  departed  from  the  city  to  oppose  them,  but  the  Castillians 
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vanquished  these,  and  the  Master,  with  Nuno  Alvares,  quiddy  rushed 
out,  with  some  three  hundred  lanoes,  to  take  advanta^  of  the  routiiig 
to  attack  the  CaBtillians,  but  the  latter,  on  beholding  the  reinforoement 
led  by  the  Master,  turned  back  and  placed  themselves  in  secorityt 

The  Master  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  a  simple  vanguard  to 
approach  and  assail  the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  and,  despite  the  illwill  of 
D.  Alvaro  'Peres  de  Castro  and  others,  he  resolved  upon  seeking  out  the 
Castillians  in  their  camp.  He  secretly  quitted  the  city,  and  carried  out 
the  expedition  so  adroitly  that  the  Castillians,  surprised  by  the  sudden 
assault,  had  only  time  to  fly,  leaving  the  food  they  were  preparing  on 
the  Are.  The  Portuguese  did  not  stand  upon  any  ceremony,  and 
notwithstanding  that  they  were  not  invited,  they  ate  up  the  enam/s 
dinner,  which  no  doubt  they  found  doubly  palatable. 

Meanwhile  discord  reigned  in  the  camp  of  Agramante.  It  vbs 
impossible  that  any  good  understanding  should  exist  for  any  length  of 
time  between  D.  Leonor  and  her  son-in-law,  for  never  had  more 
opposite  dispositions  come  together.  D.  Leonor  was  talkative,  amiable, 
and  somewhat  volatile.  D.  John  was  cold,  severe,  silent,  and  had 
commenced  to  set  the  Court  an  example  of^that  Castillian  etiquette 
which  was  destined  to  become,  later  on,  so  celebrated  and  rigoroas. 
D.  Johii  especially  respected  decorum;  D.  Leonor  was  playful  and 
smiling  in  her  intercourse  with  the  fidalgos,  and,  aooording  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Eling  of  Castillo, -was  unbecoming  in  a  widow,  and  from 
thence  arose  an  instinctive  antipathy  which  followed  the  first  expres- 
sions of  regard ;  besides  which,  the  thirst  for  vengeance  which  filkd 
D.  Leonor  became  cooled  down,  and  after  her  paroxysms  of  wrath 
supervened  the  pangs  of  remorse.  The  clouds  which  resentment 
had  gathered  over  her  spirit  became  dispelled,  and  she  then  saw  the 
error  she  had  committed,  and  the  munificent  gift  she  had  given  her 
son-in-law  she  would  wish  to  recall;  but  as  this  was  now  impoesible, 
she  desired  at  least  that  D.  John  should  manifest  an  extreme  gratitude. 
But  this  she  did  not  obtain.  She]  was  courteously  treated,  certainly, 
but  she  did  not  enjoy  in  the  Court  that  predominance  which  sh^ 
judged  to  be  her  right,  and  in  truth  it  might  well  be  said  she  was  bat 
a  prisoner,  because  the  Castillians  who  surrounded  her,  imder  tht 
pretext  of  offering  her  homage,  resembled  rather  the  manners  of  guards 
with  their  captives  than  subjects  towards  their  mistress. 

A  small  occurrence,  however,  produced  a  ferment.  In  CastOk  the 
appointment  of  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews  of  the  kingdom  was  vacant, 
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and  a  Hebrew  deputation  waited  upon  the  King  in  Santarem  to 
acquaint  him  of  this  vacancy  and  be  allowed  to  have  one  elected  by 
his  mother.  D.  Leonor  greatly  patronised  D.  Judas,  as  he  had  been 
treasurer  to  her  husband,  and  therefore  besought  the  post  for  him. 
D.  John  coldly  refused  her  petition  in  order  to  give  the  appointment  to 
one  David  Negro,  who  had  insinuated  himself  in  the  good  graces  of 
D.  Beatiiz.  This  refusal,  which  she  took  as  an  insult,  exasperated 
to  the  highest  degree  D.  Leonor.  **  What ! "  she  exclaimed  in  an 
excited  tone  of  voice  to  the  Portuguese  nobles  who  surrounded  her, 
''am  I  giving  him  a  kingdom,  and  he  refuses  an  insignificant  favour, 
the  first  that  I  have  asked  I  See  what  we  may  expect  from  this 
ungrateful  man.  I  tell  you  truly,  it  were  better  if  you  served  the 
Master  df  Aviz,  and  this  is  what  I  advise  you  to  do." 

It  is  a  positive  fact  that  many  nobles  followed  her  advice,  and  went 
on  to  Lisbon.  But  D.  Leonor  did  not  stop  here.  From  the  moment 
that  her  adventuresome  spirit  yielded  to  any  impulse,  produced  by 
passion,  or  reason,  or  caprice,  she  heeded  no  obstacles,  but  followed 
her  course  with  the  greatest  impetuosity.  In  her  absorbing  activity 
she  allowed  herself  no  time  to  mature  a  plan,  but  at  once  set  the 
whole  machinery  at  work,  intrigues,  machinations,  prevarications,  to 
obtain  her  end.  Decided  upon  making  war  to  the  King  of  Castille 
as  ardently  as  she  had  previously  befriended  him,  she  at  once  wrote 
to  the  Alcaides  of  her  party,  informing  them  that  they  were  not  to 
consider  legal  the  cession  she  had  made  of  the  supreme  power,  because 
it  had  been  made  under  a  [moral  pressure,  which  was  now  becoming 
daOy  a  material  imprisonment.  She  addressed  her  brother,  D.  Gron^alo, 
in  Coimbra,  to  bid  him  not  heed  a  letter  which  he  had  received, 
but  to  defend  and  guard  the  city  against  the '  King  of  Castille,  even 
should  she,  his  sister,  again  write  to  him  to  ask  the  surrender, 
because  he  might  be  quite  certain  that  any  words  which  she  might 
employ  to  this  effect,  and  contrary  to  the  designs  which  she  now  com- 
municated to  him,  would  be  extorted  from  her  by  violence. 

Meanwhile  the  reply  crossed  the  first  letter,  and  in  this  letter 
D.  Gon9alo  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the 
King  of  Castille,  but  that  the  people  were  all  inclined  to  the  contrary, 
therefore  should  D.  John  appear  with  his  army  to  impose  silence  on  the 
malcontents,  he  could  easily  take  the  city,  but  not  otherwise.  The  King, 
well  satisfied  with  this  reply,  marched  with  his  army  in  the  direction  of 
the  Mondego. 
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The  army  ranged  themselves  around  Coimbra,  and  although  the  King 

did  not  pass  beyond  the  bridge,  there  was  no  show  of  hostility  between 

the  Portuguese  and  Gastillians.    Negotiations  were  commenoed,  and  the 

Eing  of  Castillo,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Count  of  Mallorca  and 

other  nobles  who  frequented  Coimbra,  promised  great  honours  and 

favours  to  D.  Gon^alo  and  D.  Mendes  de  Yasconcellos  should  they 

deliver  up  the  stronghold.     Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  King, 

they  persevered  in  their  refusal,  urging  that  whereas  the  cession  of  the 

power  made  by  D.  Leonor  was  illegal,  because  it  was  effected  withoot 

the  consent  or  the  accord  of  the  Cortes  of  the  kingdom,  they  could 

not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Castille.     The  latter 

impatient,  although  unwilling  to  break  off  the  negotiations,  could  not 

desist  from  manifesting  his  discontent ;  but  his  army,  which  up  to  that 

time  had  maintained  discipline,  now  became  ufiruly,  and  engaged  in 

some  skirmishes  with  the  citizens,  yet  with  no  definite  results. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  D.  Leonor  Telles  was  not  idle.   She  employed 

all    the  means  which  feminine  arts  could  devise  to   revenge  hereelf 

on  the  man  who  had  thus  repaid  her  services.     She  induced  one  of  her 

maids  of  honour  to  further  her  views.  This  lady  was  D.  Beatrix  de  Oastro, 

daughter  of  the  Count  de  Arroyolos,  and  singularly  beautiful.  A  ooosin 

of  the  King  of  Castillo,  the  son  of  D.  Frederick,  Master  of  the  Order 

of  Santiago,  who  was  killed  by  D.  Pedro  the  Cruel,  fell  in  love  with  her. 

This  lover  was  called  D.  Alfonso  Henriques,  and  his  brother  was  the 

Count  of  Trastamara.     By  orders  of  the  Queen,  D.  Beatrix  de  Castro 

was  induced  to  make  use  of  her  influence  to  gain  her  ends.    She  pleaded 

to  her  lover  that  it  was  a  sad  spectacle  to  behold  her  Queen,  whom  she 

so  dearly  loved,  and  to  whom  so  much  was  due,  thus  disr^arded  by  the 

King  of  Castillo  and  treated  as  a  captive,  and  she  added  that  her  love 

cotdd  only  be  bestowed  upon  the  man  who  would  deliver  her  Queen  from 

that  false  position.     She  besought  him  to  influence  his  brother  in  enter 

that  D.  Leonor  should  regain  her  former  power  and  honours,  and  that 

the  best  way  to  effect  this  would.be  for  her  to  retire  into  the  dty,  where 

she  would  have  the  protection  of  the  Count  de  Nieva.   D.  I^nor  TeUes, 
speaking  to  her  son-in-law,  aflSnned  that  she  did  not  despair  of  convincing 

her  brother  to  surrender  if  she  could  speak  to  him.  D.  John  of  Ctftim 
although  he  distrusted  D.  Leonor,  consented,  neverthelees,  to  allow  her 
to  confer  with  the  Count  de  Nieva,  taking,  however,  certain  precautioiia. 
The  intention  of  D.  Leonor  Telles  with  respect  to  this  interview 
with  her  brother  was,  says  Pinheiro  Chagas,  « not  to  communioate  to 
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him  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  but  solely  to  assure  herself  of  his 
oo-operation  and  aid  in  any  event  which  should  arise."  The  result  of 
this  conference  was  all  that  could  be  desired  by  D.  Leonor  Telles ;  the 
Count  D.  QouQalo  persevering  to  manifest  open  hostility  to  the  King 
of  Castille,  whom  the  Count  ironically  invited  to  dinner,  even  ahotdd  he 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  hundred  lancet. 

Being  now  confident  of  the  assistance  of  her  brother,  D.  Leonor 
TeUes  bade  D.  Pedro  de  Trastamara  confer  with  the  Count  de  NIeva 
upon  the  best  means  to  adopt  to  carry  out  the  plan  she  secretly 
nourished  of  escaping  to  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  and  in  furtherance  cf 
this  plan,  instructed  D.  Pedro  to  follow  her,  alleging  as  his  reason  for 
departure,  the  fact  of  the  preference  shown  by  D.  John  I.  of  Castille  to 
other  nobles.  But  D.  Pedro,  however,  concealed  from  Count  de 
Gon9alo  the  second  part  of  the  plan  agreed  upon,  which  was  that,  as 
soon  as  they  were  once  within  the  walls  of  Coimbra,  D.  Leonor  Telles 
would  marry  the  Count  de  Trastamara,  who  should  put  to  death  the 
King  of  CastOle,  and  then  proceed  to  acclaim  themselves  King  and 
Queen  of  Portugal. 

The  plan  of  action  was  finally  arranged  between  the  Count  de 
Trastamara  and  the  Count  de  Nieva.  They  secured  the  intervention  of 
a  Franciscan  friar,  who  would  cause  the  beUs  to  be  rung  within  the 
city  walls,  and  at  that  signal  Count  de  Nieva  would  sally  out  and  the 
Count  de  Trastamara  simulate  that  he  was  coming  forth  with  his  forces 
and  D.  Leonor  to  encounter  him,  then  the  Count  de  Nieva  would 
pretend  to  pursue  them  until  he  apparently  drove  them  within  the 
walls,  and  when  once  D.  Leonor  Telles  should  be  safely  within,  close  the 
gates. 

This  Franciscan  friar,  however,  was  very  friendly  with  David  Negro 
and  his  family,  and  fearing  lest  his  life  should  be  imperiUed,  secretly 
informed  him  of  the  plot.  The  Jew  interrogated  the  friar,  desiring 
further  particulars,  but  this  information  the  friar  could  not  give  him. 
But  what  he  had  heard  was  sufficient,  and  David  Negro  at  once 
proceeded  to  acquaint  the  King  of  Castille  of  ail  he  knew.  The  King 
was  greatly  astonished,  especially  at  the  news  that  D.  Pedro  was  mixed 
up  in  the  conspiracy,  and  at  once  hastened  to  inform  the  Queen  of  this 
strange  revelation,  but  the  Queen  was  not  so  surprised  as  he  himself 
had  been,  and  only  replied,  "  I  may  tell  you  that  I  always  suspected 
that  man  on  account  of  the  great  affection  he  ever  manifested  to  my 
mother  uud  she  for  him,  although  I  did  not  venture  to  say  anything 
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about  it  to  your  majesty."  From  this  is  seen  that  D.  Beatriz,  with  the 
shrewd  intuitive  instincts  of  a  woman,  knew  her  motiier  betto  than 
D.  John  I. 

Urgent  steps  were  necessary  to  take  to  defeat  the  conspiracy,  and 
the  King  of  Gastille  summoned  the  Oount  of  Mayorga  to  him, 
and  it  was  arranged  between  them  that  the  Oount  should  vatdi 
with  his  people,  and  'that  as  soon  as  Count  D.  Pedro  ventured  ottt 
with  his  fonses,  they  should  raise  the  cry  of  ''  Treachery !  UnoardM 
D,  Pedfro  I "  and  then  the  conspirators  be  apprehended,  or  slain  shotiH 
they  resist.  Orders  were  given  to  redouble  the  guard  upon  D.  Leonor 
Telles.  It  was  the  turn  of  D.  Pedro  to  enter  the  palace  on  guard  that 
night,  but  as  he  would  be  delayed,  the  Oount  de  Mayorga  promised  to 
send  500  lances  of  his  own.  One  of  the  escudeiroe  of  the  Count  de 
Trastamara  who  was  in  the  conspiracy,  on  seeing  all  these  unusual 
preparations,  hastened  to  apprise  the  Oount  that  the  secret  had  been 
divulged.  D.  Pedro  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  he,  his  brothers,  some 
of  the  conspirators,  and  their  families  endeavoured^  to  fly.  The 
fugitives  crossed  the  bridge,  and  the  Oount  in  a  few  hurried  words 
apprised  Oount  de  Nieva  of  all  that  had  passed.  D.  Cron^o  advised 
them  to  fly  to  the  suburbs,  and  D.  Pedro  with  his  people  proceeded  to 
Santarem. 

Meantime  the  King  of  Castillo  awaited,  fully  armed  in  his  chamber, 
the  signal  agreed  upon.  But  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  delayed, 
he  sent  for  D.  Pedro,  and  was  apprised  that  he  had  fled.  He  then 
became  aware  that  his  own  secret  had  been  discovered.  Full  of  wrath, 
and  knowing  that  he  had  fled  to  the  suburbs,  the  King  sent  one 
thousand  lances  in  pursuit.  The  Oount  D.  Pedro,  informed  of  the 
orders  given  in  his  respect,  fled  towards  Oporto,  where  he  reooontfld 
what  was  done  in  order  that  refuge  should  be  granted  him.  At 
first,  the  people  of  Oporto  suspected  that  all  this  might  be  onfy  ^ 
stratagem  of  the  Oastillians,  and  their  first  impulse  was  to  pat  him 
to  death.  But  on  second  thoughts  they  judged  it  would  be  better  to 
watch  him,  and  inform  the  Master  of  Aviz  of  all  that  passed. 

That  same  night  D.  John  of  OastiUe  ordered  D.  Judas  the  Jev 
to  be  apprehended,  being  a  favourite  of  D.  Leonor  Telles,  and  ako 
her  maid  of  honour,  D.  Maria  Peres.  Weary  did  that  night  appear  to 
the  King,  who  longed  to  sift  the  truth.  As  soon  as  it  was  morning 
he  summoned  to  his  presence  the  Jew  and  the  maid  of  haoffsr. 
There  were  also  present,  besides  the  King,  the  Queen  D.  Beatro,  the 
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Infante  of  Navarre,  the  informer  David  Negro,  and  a  notary,  who  was 
to  take  the  depositions. 

As  soon  as  the  culprits  were  brought  in,  the  King  ordered  them  to 
be  stripped  and  placed  under  torture.  D.  Judas  hastened  to  say  that 
in  his  ease  it  would  not  be  needed,  as  he  was  ready  to  reveal  everything, 
and  he  at  once  disclosed  the  whole  plot.  The  maid  of  honour  made  a 
mfni1ft.r  declaration,  all  of  which  the  notary  took  down.  The  King  then 
demanded  whether  they  would  ratify  all  they  had  said  in  the  presence 
of  D.  Leonor  Telles.  They  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Then  D.  Leonor 
w&s  desired  to  come  in,  attended  by  the  knight  who  was  guarding  her. 

Although  D.  Leonor  came  in  custody  and  knew  full  well  what 
was  passing,  she  nevertheless  appeared  insensible  to  the  imminence 
of  danger.  She  was  calm  and  self-possessed.  When  her  eyes  fell 
on  the  informing  Jew,  she  scomfidly  and  disdainfully  said,  ''You 
here,  D.  David  I  And  do  you  wish  to  see  me  f"  Then  D.  John  of 
Castille  replied  to  her  questions,  "  It  is  more  in  reason  that  he  should 
be  here,  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  than  those  who  plot  my  death."  He  then 
bade  the  scrivener  read  the  auto.  When  D.  Leonor  had  heard  the  deposi- 
tioss  of  D.  Judas,  she  ezdaimed,  ''  Thou  dog  of  a  traitor,  dost  thou  say 
this  of  me?"  ''Yes,"  replied  D.  Judas.  "I  say  this  is  true,  and 
actually  took  place."  Then  D.  Leonor  replied,  "  You  he  like  a  dog 
of  a  traitor,  and  if  this  did  take  place,  it  was  you  who  counselled 
me. 

D.  Leonor  had  descended  from  her  high  pedestal  of  haughty 
majesty  upon  which  she  had  placed  herself  at  first,  and  lowered  herself 
so  far  as  to  use  in  her  wrath  the  lowest  language.  The  character  of 
D.  Leonor  was  always  marked  by  these  contrarities. 

D.  Beatriz  behaved  throughout  with  a  noble  dignity.  She  inter- 
rupted the  altercation  between  her  mother  and  D.  Judas,  and  turning 
to  her,  she  said,  "  Oh,  mother,  my  lady  1  within  a  year  you  would  wish 
to  see  me  a  widow,  orphaned  and  forsaken  1 "  It  were  impossible  to  be 
more  eloquent,  nor  more  dignified  in  a  few  words.  Her  accusation  has 
the  gentle  tone  of  reproof ;  in  her  queenly  words  is  felt  the  feelings  of 
a  daughter. 

At  this  juncture  D.  John  of  CastUle  interfered,  saying,  "  I  wish  to 
hear  no  more.  I  will  not  put  you  to  death,  through  the  love  I  bear 
your  daughter,  although  you  would  well  deserve  such  a  fate,  nor  is  it 
becoming  that  you  should  be  any  longer  in  my  society,  or  I  in  yours, 
but  I  will  send  you  to  a  convent  of  Gastille,  where  royal  widows  and 
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daughters  of  kings  have  dwelt,  and  I  shall  order  every  provision  to 
be  made  for  your  welfare." 

D.  Leonor  Telles  replied  in  a  tone  of  haughty  disdain,  "This  pa 
might  do  with  a  sister,  if  you  had  one  whom  you  wished  to  maksa 
nun  of  but  not  to  me,  nor  will  I  go.  In  truth,  this  is  a  fit  reward 
that  you  offer  me  1  I  yielded  up  my  position  as  regent  of  this  king- 
dom, and  gave  you  a  large  portion  of  Portugal,  yet  now,  at  the  word 
of  a  dog  of  a  Jew,  who  through  fear  would  deny  that  there  was  a 
God,  you  accuse  me  of  being  false,  because  you  do  not  wish  to  give 
me  what  you  promised,  and  pledged  to  do  after  receiving  Holj 
Communion  in  Santarem.'' 

Ever  skilful,  even  when  she  beheld  her  crime  discovered  and 
•  her  treachery  unmasked,  D.  Leonor,  instead  of  defending  herself 
boldly  assumed  the  defensive,  and  from  being  the  accused  became  tlie 
accuser,  making  imputations  which  were  certainly  true.  The  King  of 
Oastille,  perceiving  that  in  this  duel  of  words  he  would  be  the  loser 
preferred  being  silent,  and  ordered  that  a  council  be  convened  to  decide 
upon  what  should  be  done  to  the  widow  of  D.  Ferdinand.  The  opinions 
of  the  council  were  divided,  but  at  length  it  was  decided  to  follow  out  the 
first  idea.  The  King  of  CastiUe  ordered  Diogo  Lopes  do  Estunhiga  to 
accompany  D.  Leonor  to  Castillo.     Desisting  from  taking  Coimhra,  in 

« 

view  of  the  resistance  of  the  people,  D.  John  retired  to  Santarem,  and 
from  this  latter  place  D.  Leonor  Telles,  before  departing,  wrote  to 
Martim  Annes  de  Barbuda  and  to  €k)n9alo  Eannes,  of  the  Castello  de 
Vide,  to  come  and  I'escue  her  on  the  road.  This  last  venture  was  unsuc- 
cessful, owingto  these  letters  reaching  their  destination  after  she  had 
already  crossed  the  frontier. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  historian  to  penetrate  into  the  abjas 
of  this  vast  and  unscrupulous  spirit,  to  leam  what  remorse  agi- 
tated her,  what  recollections  assailed  her  when  the  heavy  doors  of 
the  convent  were  closed,  excluding  her  from  the  world  she  had 
once  ruled.  We  can,  however,  imagine  that  during  the  aknuoe 
of  her  sleepless  nights  many  sanguinary  spectres  must  have  risen 
around  her ;  and  when  the  long  shadows  of  evening  fell  on  the  lands  of 
Tordesillas,  on  beholding  herself  thus  forsaken  by  all  the  courtiers  of 
her  fortunes,  forgotten  by  her  daughter,  despised  as  a  uaeles  imtra- 
ment,  she  who  had  formerly  scorned  Providence  must  have  seen  the 
sinister  reflections  of  the  awful  words,  "JtiHice  of  God,"  written  in 
letters  of  fire  upon  the  walls  of  her  cell. 
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In  the  beautiful  romance,  '^Arrhas  por  foro  de  Hespanha," 
Alexandre  Herculano  says:  "The  marriage  of  D.  Leonor  Telles, 
and  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  it,  formed  the  first  act 
of  the  terrible  drama  in  the  lUiada  scderum  of  her  political 
life.  It  was  this  first  act  which  enabled  us  to  sketch  the  scene  of  this 
historic  romance.  The  whole  of  the  drama  under  this  artistic  form 
would  form  a  terrible  record.  From  this  event,  until  she  was 
dragged  in  irons  to  Castille  by  the  hands  of  the  veiy  ones  whom  she 
had  summoned  to  desolate  her  own  country,  this  Portuguese  Lucretia 
Borgia  becomes  in  our  history  a  species  of  diabolic  phantom,  which 
appears  wherever  there  is  a  deed  of  treachery,  ef  blood,  or  of  atrocity. 
Perchance,  later  on,  some  man  of  genius  may  work  out  this  which  we  in 
part  have  attempted.  Then  will  Portugal  possess  a  romance  to  equal 
*  Ivanhoe'  or  *  Notre  Dame.'  "* 

It  was  thus  that  the  curtain  descended  upon  the  great  drama  which 
she  was  called  upon  to  act  in  the  political  scene  of  Portugal. 

But  D.  John  of  Castillo  did  not  stay  to  philosophise  respecting 
the  feelings  of  his  mother-in-law  and  the  contrasts  of  fate  when 
once  he  was  rid  of  her.  He  turned  to  torture  the  maid  of  honour, 
Maria  Peres,  in  order  that  she  should  reveal  the  place  where  B.  Leonor 
Telles  had  concealed  her  ti-easures.  The  sight  of  the  rack  horrified  her, 
and  she  at  once  declared  that  the  jewels  were  kept  in  the  house  of  a 
citizen  of  Santarem.  Satisfied  that  these  jewels  were  perfectly  out  of 
place  for  her  use  in  a  convent,  D.  John  of  Castille  kept  them  for  himself 

Now  that  D.  Leonor  was  withdrawn  from  the  political  scene, 
D.  John  I.  endeavoured  to  place  hora  de  combat  his  more  powerful 
adversary,  the  Master  of  Aviz.  By  apprehending  D.  Leonor  Telles,  he 
had  certainly  taken  the  best  means  to  secure  his  own  safety  in  the 
camp,  without  fear  of  internal  treachery ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
alienated  from  him  many  fidalgos  and  lands  which  had  been  faithful  to 
D.  Leonor,  and  who  had  obeyed  her  when  she  bade  them  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  D.  John,  but  who  now  felt  that  they  were  dispensed 
from  following  that  command  on  beholding  the  manner  the  King  of 
Castille  had  treated  the  Queen. 

Hence  Alemquer,  which  was  one  of  the  lands  appertaining  to  the 
appanage  of  D.  Leonor  and  which  had  firmly  resisted  the  Master  when 
he  besieged  it,  sent  messengers  as  soon  as  the  arrest  of  the  Queen 

•  *' Panorama,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  66. 
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became  knoym,  to  inform  him  that  if  he  agreed  to  restore  the  land  to 
D.  Leonor  so  as  to  continue  forming  part  of  her  appanage  when  it 
would  be  free  of  the  Castillians,  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  authority.  The  Master  replied  assuring  them  of  his 
constant  respect  for  the  Queen,  and  that  he  weu)  ready  to  restore  the 
whole  appanage  to  D.  Leonor  as  soon  as  she  should  be  in  a  position  to 
receive  it,  under  the  condition  that  she  should  not  enter  into  any  treaty 
with  the  foreigner.  Alemquer  therefore  acknowledged  the  Mast^,  for  ft 
short  time,  it  is  true ;  and  the  King  of  Castillo,  when  moving  towards 
the  siege  of  Lisbon,  received  homage  from  the  Alcaide  Yasoo  Feres 
de  Camdes. 

All  the  efforts  of  D.  John  of  Castillo  were  now  especially  directed 
against  the  Master  of  Aviz.  He  decided  upon  proceeding  towards  the 
south,  and  the  march  of  his  army  was  marked  by  every  spedes  of 
devastation.  In  Arruda  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  cave  at  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  and  the  Castillians, 
finding  out  the  place  of  concealment,  enkindled  a  huge  fire  at  the 
entrance  and  suffocated  all  the  peopla  In  the  King^s  diamber 
two  men  fully  armed  were  discovered  concealed  under  the  bed, 
and  as  their  intention  was  evident  they  were  put  to  death  witiiout 
mercy. 

Whether  the  audacity  of  these  men  revealed  the  temper  of  the 
people,  or  the  advice  of  his  council  induced  him  to  desist,  we  know  not, 
but  it  is  certain  that  D.  John  abandoned  the  scheme  of  taking  Lisbon 
by  sheer  force  until  he  should  have  gathered  together  before  the  city  all 
his  means  of  action.  He  therefore  resolved  upon  waiting  for  his  fleet 
to  arrive  on  the  Tagus  in  order  to  complete  the  blockade,  and  while  the 
fleet  did  not  appear  he  remained  quietly  encamped  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Meanwhile  he  instructed  his  Admiral,  Feman  Sanches  deToTar, 
to  the  effect  that  as  soon  as  he  should  lead  the  Spanish  fleet  into  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  to  depart  for  Castillo  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
all  the  forces  he  could  collect  together.  Then  joining  theCount  of  Ni^)l»» 
D.  Alfonso  Peres  de  Guzman,  and  the  Master  of  Alcantara,  to  enter  the 
Alemtejo,  and  in  combination  with  the  troops  of  the  Prior  of  the 
Portuguese  Hospitallers  and  other  fidalgos  who  had  sided  for  Castilk 
to  proceed  to  destroy  or  take  all  strongholds  and  places  of  the  Alemtejo 
which  acknowledged  the  Master  of  Aviz  as  their  lord  and  master,  ftod 
afterwards  join  the  royal  army  opposite  Lisbon  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  siege. 
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He  likewise  wrote  to  Castille  asking  for  direct  reinforcements,  and 
commanding  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
Pero  Gronzales  de  Mendoza  to  bring  him  at  least  a  thousand  lances. 
The  whole  power  of  Castille  was  being  brought  out  in  order  to  crush 
that  small  handful  of  intrepid  men  which  were  gathered  around  the 
Master  of  Aviz. 

Whilst  all  this  huge  mass  of  forces  were  preparing  to  gather 
around  Lisbon,  the  Master  of  Aviz  was  compelled,  instead  of  concen- 
trating his  army,  to  deprive  the  defence  of  the  capital  of  a  portion  of 
his  forces,  and  of  a  chief  who  was  in  himself  equal  to  a  hundred 
lances.  The  cities  of  Alemtejo,  which  had  expelled  the  Alcaides, 
attacked  the  castles,  and  sided  for  the  Master  of  Aviz,  had  sent  to 
Lisbon  their  adhesion  to  the  new  government,  and  information  of  the 
preparations  which  were  being  made  in  Castille  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  and  the  approaching  arrival  of  the  Master  of  Alcantara  and 
of  the  Admiral  Feman  Sanches.  These  cities  of  the  Alemtejo  did  not 
demand  any  other  aid  from  the  Master  but  officers  to  command  the 
people,  who  were  resolved  upon  combating  the  foreigner,  but  who 
needed  some  one  to  lead  them.  The  King  chose  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira, 
und  proposed  him  to  the  council.  Jo&o  das  Regras  opposed  this 
election.  For  some  time  past  there  had  existed  a  latent  animosity 
between  the  two  favourites  of  the  Defender,  a  feeling  which  subsisted 
during  the  whole  reign  of  D.  John  I.  The  characters  of  the  two 
friends  of  the  Master  were  almost  irreconcilable  :  one  was  all  ardour, 
the  other  all  coldness ;  one  was  daring,  the  other  prudent ;  one  gentle, 
subtle,  and  self-willed,  the  other  loyal  and  firm;  one  preferring  to 
brandish  the  sword,  the  other  wielding  the  pen  as  a  weapon,  at  times 
far  more  terrible.  One  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  books  and  in  study- 
ing the  glossaries  of  Bartholo,  the  other  never  at  home,  but  breathing 
the  atmosphere  of  the  battlefield,  and  poring  over  the  exciting 
romances  of  chivalry  wherein  he  found  his  favourite  models;  in  a 
word,  one  a  diplomatist,  the  other  a  knight ;  one  a  man  of  deep 
thought,  the  other  a  man  of  action. 

JoSo  das  Regras  therefore  made  war  against  his  colleague,  Nuno 
Alvares,  and  strove  to  prove  to  the  Master  that  for  the  important  post 
of  Frontier  Governor  of  Alemtejo  it  was  needful  to  have  not  so  much  a 
brave  warrior,  as  he  acknowledged  Nuno  Alvares  to  be,  but  a  more 
experienced  general,  adding  that  in  the  Castillian  army  his  brothers  had 
enlisted,  and  fate  was  conducting  him  to  the  Alemtejo,  where  he  would 
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be  placed  in  a  difficult  position)  although  he  did  not  imply  that  this 
circumstance  might  induce  the  youthful  soldier  to  betray  his  duty  and 
trust.  But  these  objections  were  of  no  avail.  The  Master  of  Aviz,  who 
generally  yielded  to  the  enlightened  advice  of  his  councillor,  when, 
however,  Nuno  Alvares  was  concerned,  towards  whom  he  bore  a  sinoere 
love,  all  his  words  fell  imheeded.  This  circumstance  was  always  a 
thorn  in  the  heart  of  the  shrewd  student  of  the  University  of 
Bologna,  and  was  felt  throughout  his  life.  Hence  Nuno  Alwes 
was  appointed  Grovemor  of  Alemtejo.  Let  us  now  follow  him  to  his 
campaign,  wherein  he  is  to  win  immortal  glory. 

The  Master  of  Aviz  was  unable  to  withdraw  a  large  portion  of 
his  army  from  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  but  in  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  the  operation  Nuno  had  to  carry  out,  he  allowed  him  forty 
knights  and  escitdeiros,  who  had  taken  his  part,  among  them,  those  of 
Alemtejo,  who  had  fled  from  the  Oastillian  invasion.  These  Jidalgot^ 
with  their  respective  men,  did  not  number  above  two  hundred  lanoes.  In 
order  to  supply  the  deficiency,  he  gave  Nuno  Alvares  full  powers  as  his 
representative,  and  all  necessary  authorisation  to  punish  or  reward,  as 
he  should  deem  useful  or  necessary  to  the  national  cause,  meanwhile 
ordered  that  all  his  partisans  of  the  threatened  province  obey  him  as 
though  he  himself  were  at  their  head.  The  Master  went  so  far  in  his 
esteem  as  to  accompany  Nuno  to  Almada,  where  he  bade  him  an  affec- 
tionate farewell,  feeling  a  heaviness  of  heart  at  parting  from  t^is  loyal 
brave  youth,  who  so  spontaneously  had  embraced  his  cause,  and  who 
was  so  well  able  to  defend  it. 

Nuno  Alvares  proceeded  towards  Setubal.  His  small  force  marched 
beneath  the  flag  which  he  himself  had  devised  in  accordance  with  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  epoch — white  ground  quartered  by  a  red  cross ;  in 
the  first  quarter  was  the  crucified  Christ,  with  the  Virgin  Maiy  and  the 
evangelist  Saint  John  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  On  the  second  quarter, 
the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  and  in  the  others  were  Santiago,  the  Apostle  of 
Spain,  armed  as  a  wariior  in  accordance  with  the  military  chancter 
attributed  to  him  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  Saint  George,  the  cukus  of 
this  latter  having  been  introduced  into  Portugal  by  the  English.  Thus 
protected  by  the  flag  which  was  a  species  of  Flos  6anciorum  waving  m 
the  air,  Nuno  Alvares,  as  we  said,  marched  to  Setubal,  but  in  that 
place  the  images  of  these  saints  did  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  the 
trumpets  of  the  Israelites  did  in  Jericho,  for  the  town  closed  its  gtX^ 
upon  them,  and  it  is  not  proved  that  a  single  stone  fell  upon  them  from 
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the  walls.  Nunc  Alvares  withdrew  moBt  wrathful,  vowing  to  make 
Setabal  pay  dearly  for  its  daring  resistance,  and  encamped  in  the  suburbs, 
where,  pondering  on  the  responsibility  of  his  commission,  he  judged  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  prove  the  courage  of  his  army. 

Alleging  that  the  Gastillians  might  come  along  the  shores  of  the 
Tagus  during  the  night  and  surprise  them,  he  ordered  sentinels  to  be 
posted  along  the  shore  to  the  distance  of  a  league  dose  to  the  Castle  of 
Palmella,  at  the  same  time  secretly  instructed  Lourengo  Femandes  of 
Beja  to  raise  an  alarm  at  dead  of  night  that  the  Gastillians  were 
approaching.  This  was  carried  out.  Louren90  Femandes  summoned 
Nuno  Alvares,  who  gave  the  signal  of  alarm  and  called  all  the  men 
together,  not  a  single  man  faUing  to  respond  to  the  call.  Quickly 
arming  themselves,  they  formed  together  in  order  of  battle,  and  led  by 
Nuno  Alvares,  proceeded  to  the  spot  indicated  by  Femandes.  The 
attitude  of  the  men  was  excellent,  and  Nuno  was  satisfied  that  he 
could  count  on  his  soldiers.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  Gastillians 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  that  Louren90  Femandes  made 
some  excuse  that  he  had  been  misled  by  some  fires. 

After  exhorting  his  men,  he  proceeded  to  Montemor-o-Novo,  and 
from  thence  on  to  Evora.  The  youthful  Nuno  Alvares  commenced 
to  scour  the  Alemtejo,  threatening  the  towns  that  had  remained  neutral 
in  the  contention,  or  which  had  proclaimed  themselves  for  D.  Beatriz, 
taking  others,  and  inciting  all  to  rise  up  against  the  Gastillians.  In 
Evora  he  decided  to  establish  his  seat  of  war  or  centre  of  operations, 
and  from  thence  sent  emissaries  and  issued  proclamations  calling  upon 
all  to  come  and  combat  for  the  nation. 

The  newly  appointed  Master  of  the  Order  of  Alcantara,  Diogo 
Gomes  or  Martins  Barroso,  who  had  remained  in  Badajoz  to  govern 
and  watch  the  frontier,  now  judged  necessary  to  arrest  immediately  the 
raids  of  Nuno,  and  joining  himself  to  the  Gount  of  Niebla,  the  Admiral 
Tovar,  and  other  Knights  of  Andalusia,  entered  into  Portuguese 
territory  with  a  body  numbering  a  thousand  horsemen  and  some  foot- 
soldiers.  It  was  this  that  occasioned  the  first  formal  encounter  of  war, 
which  the  Portuguese  styled  haialha  de  Atdeiroa. 

When  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira  was  informed  of  the  entry  of  the 
Gastillians,  and  that  they  were  marching  to  the  town  of  Fronteira,  he 
resolved  to  come  out  to  encounter  them  from  Evora  with  the  men  he 
had  at  command,  consisting  of  300  or  400  horse  and  1,000  infantry, 
archers,  and  others,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  the  enemy's  ranks 
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in  number  and  quality,  for  in  the  Castillian  forces  there  were  manj 
CastiOian  and  some  Portuguese  nobles,  such  as  his  own  brother, 
Pedro  Alvares.  His  companions  in  arms  opposed  this  resolve  as  being 
a  foolhardy  undertaking,  but  he  succeeded  in  taking  them  a  distance  of 
four  leagues,  and  encamped  in  a  place  called  Atoleiros,  a  short  distance 
from  Fronteira.  The  Castillians  came  in  this  direction,  but  were  rather 
staggered  at  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  forward  a  parlia- 
mentary to  advise  them  to  surrender,  but  being  scornfully  dismissed, 
prepared  to  punish  them. 

Nuno  Alvares  ranged  his  soldiers  before  him,  and  bidding  tlie 
horsemen  to  dismount,  unfurled  the  banner,  and  kneeling  down  before 
the  effigies  of  Our  Lady  and  Saint  Creorge,  as  was  the  custom  of  those 
times,  prayed  silently  for  a  few  moments,  then  rising  uj5,  drew  the  visor 
over  his  face,  and  grasping  his  lance,  energetically  exhorted  his  men  to 
await  the  attack.  The  Castillians  approached ,  and  likewise  dismounted^  to 
combat  on  foot,  but  on  perceiving  that  the  Portuguese  were  on  foot,  judged 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  make  use  of  their  cavalry,  and  leaped  on 
their  steeds,  in  full  confidence  of  breaking  down  the  enemy's  ranks 
at  the  first  encounter.  Then  they  rushed  on,  to  the  war-cry  of 
"  CastiUe  cmd  Saint  James  I "  their  adversaries  responding  with  the 
cry  of  ^^ Portugal  and  Saint  George!^*  and  presenting  their  lances, 
immovably  resisted  the  charge,  many  horses  falling  (either  dead  <x 
wounded  from  lance  thrusts  and  darts.  This  so  disconcerted  and  dis- 
turbed the  Castillians  that  many  leaped  from  their  horses,  which  caused 
such  confusion  and  disorder  among  the  ranks  that  they  were  fain  to 
retreat,  leaving  the  slain  on  the  field. 

Nuno  Alvares,  who  saw  that  the  Castillians  were  disheartened, 
attacked  them  with  a  sudden,  vigorous  impulse  ere  they  had  time  to 
recover ;  and  although  some  attempted  to  resist,  nevertheless  disorder 
prevailed,  a  panic  ensued,  and  they  fled,  some  to  the  Crato,  <»• 
towards  Montforte  and  other  towns  who  were  for  CastiUe,  leaving  dead 
on  the  battle-field  the  Master  of  Alcantara,  the  Clapeiro*  of  the  same 
Order,  the  Addantado  of  Andalusia,  and  some  Portuguese  knights  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  D.  Beatriz;  the  loss  being  insignificant  in  the 
conquerors,  who  still  pursued  the  fugitives  for  more  than  a  league. 

Nuno  Alvares  at  once  presented  himself  in  Montforte,  which  he 

*  Clawnro.    In  the  Order  of  Christ  in  Portugal,  he  who  held  the  keys  of  thfl 
convent  when  the  knights  of  that  Order  lived  together. 
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was  unable  to  take  on  account  of  deficiency  of  means  of  attack,  and 
from  thence  moved  on  to  Arronches,  Alegrete,  and  other  places,  which 
surrendered  to  him ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  interrupt  his  operations,  as 
he  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Coimbra  and  Oporto  in  order  to 
reinforce  the  ships  which  were  being  prepared Jto  relieve  Lisbon. 

The  Portuguese  fleet  being  now  completely  furnished,  weighed 
anchor  on  the  14th  of  May,  under  the  command  of  Gon9alo  Rodrigues 
de  Sousa,  and  moved  to  Oporto,  to  receive  reinforcements  of  men 
and  provisions,  and  return  together  with  the  galleys  ready  in  the  Douro. 
This  was  effected  without  meeting  any  difficulties,  as  the  Castillian  fleet 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  squadron  of  Castille  was  sighted  on  the  28th  'of  May,  and  the 
King  moved  his  camp  upon  the  city,  vainly  sending  a  parliamentary  to 
treat  of  surrender  before  he  should  strengthen  the  siege.  A  sharp 
skirmish  or  attempt  at  attack  followed,  in  which  the  stronghold  was 
assailed  by  the  door  of  Saint  Catherine,  and  there  was  the  risk  of  its 
being  forced,  the  Master  of  Aviz  combating  in  person ;  but  at  length  the 
Castillians  were  repulsed,  leaving  the  Alcaide  of  the  Donceles  dead  on 
the  field.  All  things  were  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Master,  and 
he  only  awaited  the  return  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  to  the  Tagus,  rein- 
forced with  the  galleys  of  Oporto.  The  people  of  Oporto  endeavoured 
to  equip  them,  but  an  unexpected  difficulty  arose  up.  The  Archbishop 
of  Santiago,  D.  Ckrcia  Manrique,  had  entered  into  the  province  of 
Entre  Douro  and  Minho  with  a  host,  composed  of  Portuguese  and 
Castillians,  who  prevented  them  from  collecting  provisions  by  severing 
all  communication  with  the  suburbs.  Moreover,  Fernando  Alfonso 
de  Samora  was  also  harassing  the  people  of  Oporto,  although  they  soon 
rid  themselves  of  the  latter.  The  Count  of  Trastamara  advised  them 
to  repulse  vigorously  the  Castillians,  and  we  know  that  Samora  was 
captured.  This  enemy  being  vanquished,  it  remained  to  dispose  of  the 
Archbishop.  The  inhabitants  of  Oporto,  by  joining  the  sailors  and  crews 
of  the  galleys  of  Lisbon,  formed  an  army  of  ^ye  thousand  men  and 
marched  against  the  warrior  prelate  of  Santiago,  who,  after  some 
skirmishes  in  the  suburbs,  retired.  The  galleys  then  swept  along  the 
coasts  of  Galicia,  efiecting  reprisals,  and  returned  to  Oporto,  from 
whence  they  departed  to  Lisbon  with  the  expected  reinforcement. 

D.  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira  had  been  summoned  to  Lisbon  by  the 
Master  because  his  presence  in  Alemtejo  was  no  longer  needed.  It  was, 
in  truth,  in  Lisbon  where  really  the  war  was  localised.     D.  Nuno,  who 
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longed  to  be  wherever  there  was  danger^  at  onoe  departed  with  his 
hosts  to  Oporto,  but  when  he  arrived  the  fleet  had  akeady  weighed 
anchor,  on  account,  it  appears,  of  the  unworthy  sentiments  of  Raj 
Pereira,  who,  through  jealousy,  would  not  bring  in  his  company  Kimo 
Alvares,  lest  he  should  dim  his  glory. 

Annoyed  at  this,  Nuno  Alvares  retreated,  and  in  Ooimbra  very 
nearly  fell  into  a  snare  laid  by  the  Countess  of  Ceia,  who  wished  to 
revenge  herself  for  the  devastations  effected  by  Nuno  in  Cintra,  <rf 
which  the  Count  was  Alcaide ;  but,  happily,  Nuno  was  informed  in 
time.  The  forces  of  Nuno  were  entirely  deficient  of  means,  and  he  was 
forced  in  Coimbra  not  only  to  sell  all  valuables,  but  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  the  citizens.  The  Alcaide  of  the  castle,  €ron9alo  Mends 
de  Yasconcellos,  on  beholding  the  state  of  the  soldiers,  was  forced  to 
exclaim,  ^^  I  am  truly  astonished  that  such  men  should  defend  this 
kingdom  against  the  King  of  Castillo,  who  is  so  powerful  a  lord,  unless 
indeed  God  Himself  leads  them  as  their  Captain." 

Unable  to  enter  Lisbon  excepting  by  sea,  Nuno  Alvares  decided  to 
return  to  his  post  in  the  district  of  Entre-Tejo-e-Guadiana.  Being  in 
Constanta,  he  was  apprised  that  bands  of  Castillians  infested  the  roads, 
pillaging  all  they  could  find,  and  on  a  certain  day,  when  a  band  came 
from  Santarem,  he  laid  in  wait  and  fell  upon  them,  routed  them,  and 
took  all  their  goods — gold,  silver,  and  other  pillage.  Being  thus  better 
furnished,  thanks  to  this  providential  encounter,  he  raised  the  camp, 
and,  crossing  the  Tagus,  proceeded  to  Evora. 

Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  squadron,  quitting  Oporto,  was  entering 
the  bar  of  Lisbon. 

D.  John  I.  of  CastiUe  was  a  prey  to  deepest  anxiety.  He  feared  lest, 
in  virtue  of  the  diplomatic  negotiations  started  by  the  Master  of  Aviz 
with  England,  some  powerful  aid  might  come  from  that  nation^  But  he 
was  somewhat  reassured  on  knowing  that  England  was  compelled  to 
suspend  the  preparations  of  this  auxiliary  division  in  order  to  attend 
to  Scotland,  which  had  renewed  war  with  France.  The  King  of  Castilk 
also  judged  that  the  fleet  expected  from  Oporto  would  be  a  moie 
important  one,  and  he  was  troubled  at  the  thought  that  Nuno  Alvares 
Pereira  should  come  with  it,  bringing  valuable  reinforcements  from 
the  Alemtejo. 

On  Sunday,  17th  July,  1385,  D.  John  I.  of  Oastille  received 
intelligence  that  the  Portuguese  squadron  was  in  view  of  Cascaes.  Two 
Castillian  galleys  were  sent  out  to  observe  the  Portuguese  fleet,  and  on 
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the  following  morning  all  the  other  ships  weighed  anchor,  and  ranged 
themselves  in  hattle  array  close  to  the  right  shore  of  the  Tagus,  opposite 
Rastello,  their  prows  towards  Almada,  in  such  a  way  as  to  attack  the 
flank  of  the  enemy's  squadron.  During  the  night,  the  Portuguese  sent 
JoSo  Ramalho,  a  merchant  of  Oporto,  to  the  Master  to  apprise  him 
that  the  fleet  would  enter  on  the  following  day.  The  whole  of  that 
night  fearful  anxiety  reigned  in  the  Portuguese  camp,  because  it  was 
felt  that  the  loss  of  the  Portuguese  squadron  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  the  cause  of  the  Master  of  Aviz.  Vows  were  made,  and 
religious  processions  took  place. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  Portuguese  squadron, 
composed  of  seventeen  ships  and  [seventeen  galleys,  entered  the  bar. 
The  captain  of  the  fleet  was  Buy  Pereira,  the  admiral  Count 
D.  Gon^lo,  brother  to  D.  Leonor  Telles.  The  burghers  of  Oporto  had 
reminded  the  Master  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  invite  the  Count 
de  Kieva  D.  Gon9alo,  the  Alcaide  of  Coimbra,  to  take  the  supreme 
command  of  the  fleet,  because  by  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  would  be 
secured  the  possession  of  Coimbra,  and  the  Portuguese  would  be  freed 
from  the  anxiety  of  having  so  important  a  stronghold  as  Coimbra 
undecided  as  to  what  side  to  espouse.  The  Master  concurred  in  the 
proposal,  and  at  once  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Count  D.  Gongalo  to  ofier 
the  command.  He  consented  on  condition  that  he  should  receive  in 
return  the  lands  which  had  constituted  the  appanage  of  his  sister, 
D.  Leonor.  In  truth,  ambition  was  the  reigning  passion  of  that  family. 
But  these  lands  had  been  already  promised  to  Nuno  Alvares  Pereii^. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Nuno  Alvares,  who  was  stOl  in  the  Alemtejo,  on  learning  what 
pajssed,  at  once  wrote  to  the  Master  desiring  him  to  freely  yield  up  the 
lands,  because  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  contribute  towards  acquiring 
one  more  partisan,  and  who,  moreover,  was  considered  an  important  one. 
This  explains  the  reason  why  we  find  the  Count  D.  Gon9alo  leading  the 
Portuguese  squadron. 

Let  us  now  watch  the  entry  within  the  bar  of  Lisbon. 

The  first  leading  ship,  called  MUheira,  was  furnished  with  sixty  men 
and  soldiers  and  forty  archers,  commanded  by  Ruy  Pereira.  This  was 
followed  by  four  ships,  and  behind  these  came  seventeen  galleys,  the 
remaining  twelve  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  wind  was  favour- 
able as  they  entered  the  bar,  and  the  Castillians  allowed  the  ships 
of  Ruy  Pereira  and  the  galleys  to  pass,  then  the  Castillians  closed  upon 
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them,  quickly  cutting  off  the  entry  of  the  others  behind.  The  galleys 
would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  heroic  resolution  of  Ruy  Pereira.  But 
the  first  ships  were  already  on  the  side  of  Almada.  The  whole 
population  of  Lisbon  had  gathered  on  the  walls,  watching  anxiously,  and 
following  every  movement,  and  when  this  manoeuvre  of  the  Castillian 
fleet  took  place  there  was  a  moment  of  terror.  The  Portuguese  squadron 
was  about  to  be  crushed  by  the  Castilliana  Every  craft  available  wm 
quickly  prepared,  and  the  Master  of  Aviz  himself  hastened  to  enter, 
with  four  hundred  men,  one  of  the  Genoese  ships  which  had  been 
previously  captured,  and  afford  some  relief  to  our  fleet,  but  the  wind^ 
which  blew  contrary,  and  the  confusion  which  reigned  compelled  him  to 
retreat.  But  Ruy  Pereira  was  there  to  save  skilfully  the  Portuguese 
squadron.  Seeing  the  manoeuvre  of  the  Castillian,  he  suddenly  turned 
the  leading  ship,  the  four  others  followed  with  a  similar  movement, 
and  with  terrible  daring  ran  against  the  forty  Castillian  ships  and 
fiercely  attacked  them.  The  squadron  of  Castillo,  compelled  to  respond 
to  the  attack,  was  unable  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Portuguese 
galleys,  and  the  twelve  ships  which  had  remained  behind  now  came  to 
assist  Ruy  Pereira  in  the  combat. 

This  feat  cost  Ruy  Pereira  his  life,  and  his  ship,  with  two  others, 
was  captured,  but  the  Poi*tuguese  fleet  had  entered  in.  The  be^eged 
were  wild  with  joy  and  excitement  within  the  walls  of  Lisbon.  On  the 
termination  of  the  battle,  the  Portuguese  squadron  proceeded  to  place 
itself  under  shelter  of  the  city  walls  along  the  beach  from  the  Tercenas 
to  the  Porta  do  Mar.  There  it  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  siege, 
paralysed  in  its  efforts,  because,  besides  losing  three  ships,  the  Castillian 
squadron  became  reinforced  by  an  addition  of  twenty-one  ships 
and  four  galleys,  which,  with  the  three  captured  from  the  Portugue*, 
numbered  sixty-four  ships  and  seventeen  galleys.  Yet  despite 
the  immense  superiority  of  fifty  ships,  they  were  unable  to  take 
the  Portuguese  ships,  as  they  were  protected  by  the  fortifications  of 
the  city. 

But  the  blockade  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and  there  were  no  hopes 
of  raising  it.  Meanwhile  the  King  of  Castillo  resolved  upon  taking 
possession  of  Almada,  and,  reinforcing  his  troops  there,  strengthen 
the  siege ;  but  he  obtained  no  results,  all  efforts  were  unavailing,  either 
by  sheer  force  or  intimidation,  and  at  length  he  resolved  upon  starring 
them  out.  It  was  then  that  the  inhabitants  of  Almada  afforded  the 
kingdom  an  immortal  example  of  heroism.     It  yrss  not  long  before 
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within  the  beleaguered  city  all  the  horrors  of  hunger  and  thirst  began 
to  be  felt. 

The  Master  of  Aviz,  unable  to  obtain  any  news  from  the  other  side 
of  the  TaguSy  owing  to  communications  being  intercepted  by  the 
Castillian  squadron,  was  a  prey  to  the  greatest  anxiety.  He  only 
knew  that  Almada  would  not  surrender,  and  could  only  imagine  the 
sufferings  of  the  defenders,  and  lament  his  powerlessness  to  afford 
relief.  At  length  a  native  of  Almada,  who  had  come  in  the  squadron 
from  Oporto,  offered  to  swim  across  the  Tagus,  and  learn  what  passed. 
He  departed  at  night,  communicated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
and  returned  before  the  morning.  The  Master  of  Aviz,  on  hearing  the 
deplorable  accounts  brought,  besought  the  man  to  return  to  Almada 
three  days  later,  and  advise  the  people  to  surrender,  as  he  was  unable 
to  succour  them,  and  as  they  had  heroically  endured  as  far  as  they 
could  do  so,  it  was  not  in  human  endurance  to  do  more,  hence  he 
advised  them  to  surrender.  This  was  done,  but  only  after  lengthened 
negotiations,  because  the  King  of  Castille  appeared  determined  upon 
putting  them  to  the  sword,  but  at  length  he  was  persuaded  to  grant  them 
life  and  safety,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  D.  Beatriz. 

This  heroic  defence  of  the  Almadenses  filled  the  kingdom  with 
enthusiasm,  the  heart  of  the  Master  with  gratitude,  and  the  enemy 
with  astonishment. 

D.  John  I.  of  Castille  began  to  perceive  what  the  Lord  of 
Briviesca  had  constantly  urged,  that  a  nation  capable  of  so  many 
sacrifices  and  so  much  self-denial  practised  to  sustain  the  national  cause 
wati  not  to  be  conquered.  If  it  had  taken  six  weeks  to  reduce  a 
town  such  as  Almada,  where  want  of  water  had  tried  them  from 
the  first  days  of  the  siege,  and  the  little  they  could  get  was 
stagnant,  and  to  obtain  even  that  little  they  had  to  purchase  it  at 
the  price  of  blood,  since  it  was  only  by  fighting  with  the  CastiUians 
that  they  could  obtain  it,  how  would  he  be  able  to  take  Lisbon, 
where  he  had  already  spent  two  months  and  a  half  with  no  greater 
result  than  the  taking  of  three  ships,  moreover  he  knew  the 
garrison  of  the  besieged  stronghold  had  been  reinforced  and  victualled 
by  the  ships  which  had  escaped?  These  thoughts  rose  up  to 
trouble  the  King  of  Castille,  and  to  humble  his  pride ;  but  the 
indignation  of  thus  seeing  himself  humbled  by  an  enemy  he  despised, 
and  the  mortification  of  having  raised  a  powerful  army  and  obtained  no 
result,  induced  him  to  persevere.    He  resolved  to  resort  to  other  means. 
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He  had  obtained  nothing  by  force  or  skill,  perchance  he  might  obtain 
something  by  employing  treachery. 

But  it  seemed  that  an  invisible  shield  was  held  by  Providence  over 
the  head  of  the  Master  of  Aviz,  against  which  all  darts,  whether 
poisoned  or  not,  of  the  enemy  fell  harmless,  or  were  broken  in  twain. 

As  we  said,  the  Count  D.  Alvaro  de  Castro,  although  he  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Master,  never  manifested  himself  veiy 
attached.  He  died  during  the  siege,  and  left  a  son  guarding  one  of 
the  quadrangles  of  the  walls,  which  the  Master  had  confided  to  him,  and 
also  inherited  the  feelings  of  disaffection  which  he  had  manifested 
towards  the  Defender. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  emissaries  of  the  King  of  Castillo  to  enter 
into  communications  with  this  individual,  who  was  called  D.  Pedro  D. 
Castro,  and  what  is  more  strange,  with  Jo&o  Louren^o  da  Cunha,  the 
first  husband  of  D.  Leonor  Telles,  who,  on  passing  to  the  side  of 
D.  Beatriz,  was  placing  himself  in  an  embarrassing  position;  but 
ambition  explains  many  otherwise  inexplicable  afiairs. 

It  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  time  and  signal  to  be  given  were 
already  assigned  for  the  men-at-arms  of  D.  Pedro  de  Castro  to  deliver 
up  to  the  CastiUians  the  quadrangle  they  guarded,  when  a  serious  illness 
attacked  Joao  da  Cunha,  w^hich  was  at  once  pronounced  fataL  On 
seeing  himself  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  Jo&o  Loiiren^  experienced 
deep  feelings  of  remorse,  and  ^confided  to  his  confessor  that  he  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  Master  of  Aviz.  The  confessor 
refused  to  give  him  absolution,  excepting  on  condition  of  his  revealing 
the  whole  plot  to  the  Master  himself.  He  acceded  to  the  conditions  and 
made  known  the  plot.  D.  Pedro  de  Castro  and  his  accomplices  were 
apprehended,  and  the  quadrangle,  which' extended  fix>m  San  Andr6  to 
the  door  of  Saint  Augustine,  was  occupied  by  other  troops,  whoreceiTcd 
orders  to  make  the  signal  agreed  upon. 

When  the  CastiUians  approached  confidently  the  walls,  they  were 
received,  to  their  dismay,  with  a  discharge  of  arrows,  missiles,  stones,  and 
projectiles,  which  completely  threw  them  into  a  state  of  disorder. 

The  people,  excited  by  the  news  of  this  treachery,  desired  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  traitors,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  Master  to 
interfere. 

On  seeing  that  this  means  had  failed  him,  the  King  of  CastiDe 
desired  to  attempt  anew  the  fate  of  arms,  and  resolved  upon  taking 
the  Portuguese    gallejrs  which  were  moored  to   the  shore.    For  this 
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end  he  ordered  the  squadron  to  endeavour  to  capture  them,  as 
they  were  undefended  or  only  sparely  equipped,  meanwhile  that 
the  Count  de  Mayorga  should  on  land  effect  an  assault  in  order  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  defenders.  The  project  failed,  thanks  to  the 
intrepidity  of  the  Master  and  of  many  of  his  fidalgos,  among  them 
being  distinguished  JoSo  Rodrigues  de  Sa',  later  on  known  as  Sa*  of  the 
galleys^  who  performed  prodigious  feats  of  valour,  repelling  alone  with 
an  escudeiro  the  Castillians  from  one  of  the  galleys  which  the  latter  had 
already  caught,  receiving  in  this  affray  fifteen  wounds.  The  Master  also 
afforded  to  all  an  example  of  bravery  and  even  of  temeiity.  He  was 
under  the  water  for  some  time,  owing  to  his  horse  being  killed  under  him 
by  the  CastiUians,  and  thrown  down,  but  saved  himself,  thanks  to  his 
presence  of  mind. 

Femao  Lopes  gives  us  a  most  picturesque  narrative  of  this 
encounter,  one  of  those  so  characteristic  of  his  chronicles :  ''  At  this 
time  the  battle  became  more  vexed,  and  emulation  arose  as  to  who 
would  show  greater  bravery,  while  the  braiying  of  trumpets,  ringing 
of  bells,  and  shouts  of  *  Portxufol  and  Saint  George  P  to  which  others 
responded,  CcuttUe  and  Saint  James  I '  all  mingled  together  to  make  a 
fearful  uproar  ;  the  Master  meanwhile  ivssuing  commands,  but  which  the 
uproar  prevented  from  being  heard  or  obeyed,  and  he  really  seemed 
to  be  issuing  orders  to  the  winds." 

On  that  occasion  the  Castillians  were  unable  to  capture  any  of  the 
Portuguese  ships,  and,  moreover,  lost  one  of  their  own.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  many  other  skirmisheH  and  sorties 
took  place,  with  varied  result,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  but 
from  all  these  no  decisive  action  resulted.  Nevertheless,  both  sides 
were  wishful  that  this  state  of  things  should  end — the  besieged  because 
the  provisions  wei-e  getting  scarce,  the  besiegera  by  reason  that  pesti- 
lence was  already  working  fearful  inroads  in  the  camp.  The  epidemic 
at  length  assumed  such  propoHions,  attacking  both  fidalgos  and  soldiers, 
that  the  King  of  Castille  decided  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Master.  The  latter  was  also  desirous  to  come  to  terms,  and  thus  peace 
was  almost  arranged,  when  a  clause  which  the  King  insisted  upon  pre- 
vented the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  As  a  fact,  the  King  yielded  up  to 
the  Master  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Ma.ster  of  Aviz  acknow- 
ledged the  royal  claims  of  D.  Beatriz,  and  pledged  himself  to  deliver  up 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  the  firstborn  which  she  should  have 
by  the  King  of  CastiUe,  as  soon   as    he  attained  his  majority;  but 
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the  King  desired  a  Castillian  nobleman  to  join  the  Master,  and  the 
Master  alleged  in  opposition  that  the  Portuguese  would  never  coDsent 
to  being  governed  by  a  foreigner.  As  neither  contracting  parties  would 
yield,  the  negotiations  fell  to  the  ground,  these  negotiations  being  carried 
on  by  Pedro  Femandes  de  Velasco.  A  second  attempt  at  an  under- 
standing, directed  by  the  Prior  of  Crato,  D.  Pedro  Alvares,  hkewise 
fell  through.  The  latter,  who  boasted  before  the  King  of  Castille  that 
he  would  bring  the  Master  to  an  accord,  because  he  had  been  formeriy 
a  great  friend  of  his,  resolved,  in  revenge,  to  overcome  him  through  his 
brother,  Nuno  Alvares.  He  "wrote  to  the  latter  in  Alemtejo,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Master  was  negotiating  with  the  King  of  GastiUe,  and 
that  in  these  negotiations  not  a  word  was  said  respecting  the  frontier 
governor  of  the  Guadiana,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  incensed  him. 
as  a  brother  and  as  a  man,  that  the  Master  should  forget  the  many  serrioes 
he  had  rendered  him.  But  Nuno  Alvares  saw  through  the  scheme, 
and  replied  at  once  "  that  if  the  Master  entered  into  any  compacts 
with  the  King,  he  knew  full  well  it  would  always  be  those  which  were 
honourable  and  to  the  good  of  the  w^hole  nation." 

Hence  treacheries,  intrigues,  and  combats  all  fell  harmlessly  on  the 
impenetrable  coats  of  mail  of  these  men  of  iron  temperament,  on  these 
heroes  of  Plutai'ch,  these  models  of  valour  and  of  loyalty. 

Seeing  that  he  could  obtain  no  result  by  negotiation,  the  Master 
summoned  a  council  to  resolve  upon  the  best  way  of  combating  the 
King  of  Castille,  because,  should  the  siege  be  protracted  a  longer  time, 
it  would  be  impossible  that  Lisbon  could  support  all  the  horrors  d 
famine  which  were  already  beginning  to  be  felt.  After  some  discusaon 
it  was  decided  that  the  Master  should  instruct  Nuno  Alvares  to 
attack  the  camp,  meanwhile  that  those  within  the  city  walls  sallied 
out,  and  by  thus  assailing  the  Castillian  army  simidtaneously  on  both 
sides,  compel  them  to  raise  the  siege.  The  youthful  commander  was 
ready  to  obey  those  ordei-s,  but  found  his  own  men  so  remiss  and 
opposed  to  carrying  out  so  foolhardy  an  enterprise,  that  he  was 
fain  to  apprise  the  Master  of  their  reluctance,  and  the  plan  was 
given  up. 

On  Saturday,  27th  August,  the  Castillians  resolved  upon  effecting  a 
more  formal  attack  than  any  previous  ones,  by  land  and  by  sea.  The 
Count  of  Mayorga,  at  the  head  of  a  picked  body  of  knights  and  archers, 
attacked  the  Portuguese  at  the  gate,  called  of  Santa  Catharina.  The 
defence  of  the  Portuguese  was  energetic  and  obstinate.'    The  Ma^er  of 
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Aviz  fought  with  them,  and,  after  a  sanguiaary  combat,  the  assailants 
retired.     Both  armies  experienced  great  losses. 

The  enemy  became  disheartened,  not  only  at  witnessing  the  heroic 
defence  of  the  Portuguese,  but  on  account  of  the  number  of  deaths 
which  daily  took  place  in  the  camp.  In  July  the  fever  broke  out 
among  the  Castillians,  and  quickly  assumed  a  pernicious  character 
until  it  culminated  in  a  horrible  epidemic.  The  soldiers  and  the 
peasants  were  the  first  to  fall  victims,  but  soon  after  it  attacked  the 
higher  classes,  and,  among  others,  D.  Pedro  Femandes  de  Yelasco, 
who  died  from  it. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took  place  on  19th  August,  instilled 
a  great  superstitious  fear  into  the  CastiUians,  which  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  Portuguese  were  exempt  from  the  terrible 
epidemic.  They  judged  that  this  was  a  punishment  from  God.  The 
number  of  victims  was  over  two  hundred  daily,  and  among 
them  the  Master  of  Santiago,  D.  Pedro  Femandes  Cabeza  de  Yaca ; 
Ruy  Gonsalves  Mexia,  who  substituted  him  ;  Admiral  Tovar;  the  two 
Mai^hals,  Pedro  Sarmento  and  Alvares  de  Toledo;  the  Chief  Com- 
mander of  Castella,  D.  Pedro  de  Sandoval ;  and  D.  Pedro  Nunes  de 
Lara,  Count  of  Mayorga,  whose  death  was  profoundly  felt.  According 
to  Ayala,  2,000  Castillians  perished,  while  Froissart  increases  the 
number  to  20,000. 

The  King,  although  in  weak  health,  had  not  yet  been  attacked ; 
nevertheless,  he  removed  with  the  Queen  and  the  Court  to  Almada, 
and  was  resolved  upon  continuing  the  siege,  in  spite  of  the  counsels  of 
his  courtiers,  especially  of  the  Infante  D.  Carlos  de  Navarre,  who  bade 
him  not  tempt  God.  However,  the  Queen  D.  Beatnz  sickened  of  the 
disea.se,  and  then  D.  John  of  Castillo  decided  to  raise  the  siege.  In 
September  the  King  and  Queen  crossed  the  Tagus.  The  Queen  was 
conducted  in  a  litter,  as  she  was  very  ill ;  and  when  they  reached  Torres 
Vedras  she  was  almost  inanimate,  the  disease  became  aggravated, 
and  the  King  now  fell  ill  of  the  same  epidemic.  They  hastened  to  quit 
Torres  Vedras  and  proceed  to  Santarem. 

In  Lisbon  the  joy  of  the  Portuguese  on  witnessing  the  retreat  of 
the  Castillians  was  very  great.  D.  Nuno  Alvares,  in  spite  of  the 
pi*esence  of  the  Castillian  fleet  on  the  Tagus,  crossed  the  river  and  came 
to  congnitulate  the  Master  of  Aviz.  A  procession,  headed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lisbon,  D.  Jofto  Escudeiro,  was  formed,  to  receive  him; 
a   religious  festival   was   held.   Friar    Kodrigo    of   Cintra    preaching 
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an  eloquent  sermon,  and  on  all  sides  there  were  demonstrations  of 
popular  joy. 

"  Such  was  the  siege  of  Lisbon/'  writes  Sr.  Sandoval,  "  that  com- 
menced by  an  imperfect  blockade  in  the  month  of  February,  whidi 
did  not  assume  any  serious  character  until  the  end  of  May,  and  lasted 
barely  four  months — ^that  is  to  say,  from  6th  May  until  3rd  September, 
when  the  siege  was  raised." 

In  Torres  Yedras  D.  John  of  Castille  summoned  a  council.  Hie 
Erench  captains  were  of  opinion  that  the  war  should  be  continued,  and 
the  Oastillians  that  it  should  be  ended.  We  know  for  certain  that  the 
King  left  Torres  Yedreus  to  proceed  to  Santarem,  where  he  remained 
until  the  end  of  September,  in  order  to  afford  some  rest  to  his  army. 
His  intention,  when  departing  from  Santarem,  was  to  continue  the  war 
under  more  favourable  conditions  when  the  winter  should  be  over— an 
intention  he  carried  out.  Leaving  the  Castle  of  Santarem  falhr 
garrisoned,  as  well  as  all  others  which  were  of  the  CastiUian  party,  he 
went  to  Torres  Novas,  which  surrendered  to  him. 

Towards  the  middle  of  October  the  army  continued  its  march.  The 
vanguard  was  preceded  by  a  long  line  of  mules,  laden  with  the  coffins 
of  the  CastiUian  fidalgos  that  had  perished  in  Portugal,  the<e  coffins 
being  each  escorted  by  the  pages  and  shield-bearers  of  their  respective 
masters.  On  the  rear  guard  followed  the  King  and  the  Court,  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  escort.  In  their  march  to  the  frontier  no  one  Gune 
forth  to  oppose  the  CastiUian  army.  On  reaching  the  frontier,  the 
King  granted  leave  of  absence  temporarily  to  the  army,  which  dispelled 
to  their  respective  provinces ;  the  King  and  Queen  then  departed  on  a 
pUgrimage  of  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  to  the 
renowned  sanctuary  of  Guadaloupe.  The  Court  continued  to  reside  in 
that  city  untU  the  month  of  January,  1385,  when  it  was  removed  to 
SeviUe. 

After  the  first  burst  of  joy,  the  Master  of  Aviz  set  about  taking 
possession  of  the  places  and  castles  which  had  remained  faithful  to 
CastUle.  The  Master  feU  upon  Cintra,  but  owing  to  a  great  storm,  w** 
<K)mpelled  to  retreat.  He  then  went  to  Almada,  which  the  King  of 
CastiUe  had  left  undefended,  although  carrying  as  hostages  some 
chUdren  of  the  place.  Notwithstanding  risking  the  lives  of  their 
cMldren,  the  Almadenses  at  once  opened  the  gates  to  the  Master,  and 
repulsed  the  CastiUians  of  the  fleet  who  had  come  to  victual  on  the 
shores  of  the  Tagus  before  departing. 
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As  the  Cortes  were  to  meet  in  Coimbra,  the  Master  of  Aviz  took 
that  direction,  hoping  to  conquer  on  his  way  some  of  the  towns  and 
castles.  Alemquer,  which  had  formerly  offered  itself  to  the  Master, 
now  bravely  opposed  him,  and  was  defended  by  the  Alcaide  Yasco 
Peres  de  Camdes.  But  in  the  end  he  had  to  capitulate,  saving  never- 
theless the  rights  of  D.  Leonor  Telles. 

Prom  Alemquer  the  Master  proceeded  to  Torres  Vedras,  where  he 
met  with  a  vigorous  resistance.  During  the  siege  of  this  place  the 
Castillians  retained  as  prisoners  the  new  Prior  of  Crato,  Alvaro  Qon- 
^alves  Camello,  and  the  son  of  D.  Maria  Telles,  D.  Lopo  de  Sousa, 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ. 

After  raising  the  siege  of  Torres  Vedras,  D.  John  proceeded  to 
Coimbra,  where,  as  we  said,  the  Cortes  were  to  be  held,  under  the  pre- 
text that  it  was  needful  to  take  some  definite  measures  to  raise  the 
country  from  its  depressed  state.  But  the  people  were  well  aware  that 
the  principal  motive  for  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes  was  the  official 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Master  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
Hence,  if  the  voice  of  the  people  enthusiastically  approved  this  question 
as  soon  as  presented,  there  were  sufficient  reasons  for  mistrusting 
the  intentions  of  the  nobility. 

When  the  Cortes  were  opened  in  Coimbra,  the  Chancellor,  Jodo  das 
Regras,  was  the  first  to  speak,  because  it  was  to  him  that  the  difficult 
task  of  placing  hora  de  conibcU  the  other  candidates  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Master  of  Aviz,  had  been  secretly 
entrusted.  The  first  point  he  touched  upon  was  the  candidature  of 
D.  Beatriz.  This  he  combated  by  saying  that  the  Queen  of  Castillo 
was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  D.  Leonor  Teller,  because  she  was  bom 
during  the  Hfetime  of  JoSo  Louren90  da  Cunha ;  that,  moreover, 
D.  Ferdinand  and  Leonor  Telles  were  related  by  a  degree  of  consanguinity 
which  did  not  admit  dispensation  by  reason  that  D.  Ferdinand,  as  well 
as  Jo2o  da  Cunha,  were  great-grandsons  of  D.  Alfonso  III. ;  and  lastly, 
that  there  was  no  certainty  that  D.  Beatriz  was  the  daughter  of  the 
King  D.  Ferdinand. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  deliver  the  spirit  of  the  fidalgos,  who  were 
bound  by  oath  to  the  cause  of  D.  Beatriz,  from  any  scruple  on  that 
soore,  he  reminded  them  of  the  violation  of  the  treaties  on  the  part  of 
the  King  of  CastOle,  and  that  this  sovereign  was  outside  the  pale  of 
the  Church,  having  acknowledged  the  Pope  of  Avignon,  whereas  the 
government  of  the  Master  had  recognised  the  Holy  Father  Urban  as 
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the  true  Pope.  BLis  audience  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  awaj  hj 
the  burning  words  of  the  gifted  Chancellor,  and  applause  greeted  him 
on  all  sides  of  the  house,  more  particularly  when  he  appealed  to  their 
feelings  of  patriotism,  which  should  induce  all  good  Portuguese  to 
oppose  the  candidature  of  D.  Beatriz.  Effecting  a  triumph  in  the  first 
difficulty,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  two  sons  of  Inez  de  Castro. 

This  attack  was  a  far  more  difficult  one,  not  only  because  the 
legitimate  party  was  very  numerous,  as  because  the  Master  of  Avis 
himself  had  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Infante  D.  Joao,  the  eldest 
son  of  Inez  de  Castro.  But  JoSo  das  Kegras,  with  that  Hki1f"^"«» 
which  characterised  him,  endeavoured  to  attack  the  question  by  the 
root,  and  at  once  placed  in  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  the  maniage  of 
D.  Pedro  with  D.  Inez  de  Castro.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
contrarities  of  character  which  were  untenable  in  a  resolute  temper 
as  that  of  D.  Pedro  and  his  alleged  fear  of  declaring  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  that  D.  Inez  was  his  legitimate  wife,  obsernng 
that  it  was  absolutely  incredible  that  all  the  persons  who  were  said  to 
have  assisted  at  the  marriage  should  have  forgotten  or  lost  the  date, 
month,  and  year  when  it  took  place,  with  a  sole  exception  of  Stephen 
Lobato,  whose  declaration  ought  to  have  revived  the  memoiy  of  the 
others  who  were  present,  and  he  was  surprised  that  D.  Pedro  shonU 
have  only  made  such  a  declaration  four  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father. 

''  And  for  what  reason  was  this  done  ?  "  argued  JoSo  das  Regns. 
"  Because  neither  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  nor  up  to  that  time 
had  he  ever  been  able  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  for  the 
legitimation  of  his  children ;  then  he  made  this  publication,  as  yoa 
have  seen,  to  show  that  they  were  legitimate,  come  what  might" 
JoSo  das  Regras  had  skilfully  prepared  his  discourse,  and  as  he 
proceeded  from  point  to  point  with  telling  effect,  he  rejoiced  to  see  that 
his  arguinents  were  working  the  desired  result. 

Moreover,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  should  D.  Pedro 
be  actually  married  to  D.  Inez,  the  marriage  would  be  an  illegitimate 
one  by  reason  that  D.  Pedro  was  nearly  related  to  the  father  of  D.  Incf 
de  Castro,  and  also  because  D.  Inez  was  sponsor  to  the  Infante  de 
Luiz,  son  of  D.  Pedro  and  D.  Constan9a,  which  alone  would  constitute 
a  grave  impediment.  Hence  D.  Beatriz  of  Castillo  and  the  sons  of 
D.  Ifiez  de  Castro  were  hors  de  oombcUj  who,  besides  the  illegitimacy  <^ 
their  origin,  had  been  unfaithful  to  their  country  to  favour  CastiDe. 
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Therefore,  it  only  remained  to  them  to  elect  the  Master  of  Aviz,  who 
was  not  only  of  royal  blood,  but  had  defended  heroically  the  country 
under  most  difficult  circumstances. 

Nevertheless  the  victory  achieved  by  JoSo  das  Begras  was  not  yet  a 
decisive  one,  because  the  assembly  was  divided  into  two  factions — one 
which  favoured  the  cause  of  the  Infante  D.  JoSo,  and  was  led  by  Martim 
Yasques  da  Cunha;  the  other,  which  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Master, 
whose  exponent  was  JoSo  das  Regras  and  the  leader ^  Nuno  Alvares 
Pereira. 

A  resolution  had  not  yet  been  taken,  and  the  future  appeared  vague 
and  threatening,  which  induced  Nuno  Alvares  to  disencumber  himself 
violently  of  Martim  Yasques.  But  JoSo  das  Begras  continued  calm, 
whilst  Nuno  Alvares  was  all  impatience.  It  was  because  JoSo  das 
Begras  had  yet  in  reserve  a  terrible  blow  which  he  would  level  at  the 
last  with  triiunphant  success.  And  in  effect,  at  a  new  session  of  the 
Cortes,  JoSk)  das  Begras  set  in  action  his  whole  reserve  artillery,  and 
prepared  to  read  some  documents  which  he  would  rcOher  hush  up. 

The  first  document  which  was  read  was  a  letter  from  the  King 
D.  Alfonso  to  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  beseeching  his  interference  in 
order  that  the  Pope  should  deny  to  his  son,  D.  Pedro,  who  was 
intoxicated  with  love,  the  dispensation  he  would  solicit  for  his  marriage 
with  D.  Inez  de  Castro. 

JoSo  das  Begras  then  proceeded  to  read  a  letter  of  D.  Pedro  to 
the  Pope,  in  which  he  declared  having  married  D.  Inez  de  Castro 
despite  the  parentage  existing  between  them,  and  begged  of  him 
to  confirm  the  marriage  in  such  a  manner  that  the  boys  should  be 
Itgttimate, 

After  stating  to  the  assembly  the  great  efforts  which  were 
employed  by  the  ambassadors  of  D.  Pedro  to  the  Holy  See  to  obtain 
the  papal  confirmation,  JoSo  das  Begras  opened  a  third  roll  of  parch- 
ment, which  he  commenced  to  read.  It  was  the  Pope's  reply  to  the 
solicitations  of  D.  Pedro.  This  document,  as  well  as  the  above  quoted, 
are  found  stamped  in  the  chronicles  of  Femam  Lopes.  But  in  order 
not  to  tediously  lengthen  this  narrative,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  simply 
to  state  that  Pope  Innocent  YI.  categorically  refused  to  legitimise  the 
marriage  and  the  offsprings. 

In  view  of  these  proofs,  which  carried  with  them  a  great  value 
especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  epoch  and  the  tima«(,  the  group  which 
defended  the  legitimacy  of  the  eldest  son  of    Inez  de  Castro  threw 
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aside  their  scruples,  and  made  oommon  cause  with  the  defenders  of  tbe 
candidature  of  the  Master  of  Aviz. 

Then  the  prelates,  the  fidalgos,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Councils  proceeded  to  offer  to  the  Master  the  crown  of  PortugaL  It 
might  be  well  supposed  that  he  would  receive  the  crown  joyfully  with- 
out endeavouring  to  further  strengthen  his  ground.  But  the  Master 
of  Aviz  knew  likewise  how  to  prepare  effects,  and  he  alleged  that  tkat 
v)ere  also  emharraasmeTUs  in  the  defects  of  his  own  births  as  in  ike  ipnft»- 
sion  he  ?iad  made  in  the  Order  of  Aviz,  principally  that  it  would  be 
inconvenient  that,  being  king,  he  should  be  conquered  by  Castille,  a  fact 
which  would  neither  be  humiliating  to  him  nor  to  the  kingdom  so  long 
as  he  was  no  more  than  a  simple  knight.  Lastly,  that  they  could  alwajs 
reckon  upon  his  goodwill  and  assistance  whenever  the  defence  of  the 
country  was  concerned. 

To  this  speech  the  prelates,  fidalgos,  and  representatives  of  Goundb 
replied  by  lu^ging  him  to  accept  the  crown,  because  otherwise  Portogal 
would  run  the  great  nsk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies^ 
principally  schismatics  arid  enemies  to  the  Holy  Church. 

The  Master  of  Aviz,  who  could  not  be  accused  of  ambition^  becaxse 
he  had  offered  difficulties  to  the  acceptance  of  the  crown,  at  length 
yielded  to  the  general  wish,  and  at  once  prepared  for  the  solemn  act 
of  acclamation,  appointing  Nuno  Alvares  Fereira  to  direct  all  the 
preparations  for  the  event. 

In  effect,  the  Master  of  Aviz  was  acclaimed  King  of  Portugal  oo 
6th  April,  1385,  being  twentynseven  years  of  age. 

At  length  the  work  commenced  by  the  people  became  crowned  by 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility.  A  king  at  last  ascended  the  throne  of 
Portugal  chosen  by  the  popular  will,  and  whose  candidature  had 
triumphed,  thanks  to  their  persevering  efforts.  Most  certainly  three 
elements  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking — the  fina 
will  of  the  people,  the  brave  sword  of  Nuno  Alvares  Pereiia,  and  Ae 
experienced  skill  of  the  Doctor  of  Laws,  Joao  das  Regras. 

The  Master  of  Aviz,  the  bastard  son  of  D.  Pedro  I.  and  d 
T).  Thereza  Louren^o,  ascended  the  throne  of  D.  Alfonso  Heniy,  under 
the  title  of  D.  John  I. 
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First  acts  of  D.  JoSo  I. — Exigencies  of  the  Cortes — Battle  of  Tranooso — ^Events 
which  took  place  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Aljubarrota — The  strength  of 
both  armies — Seat  of  war— Movements  of  the  Castillians  and  the  Portn- 
gaese — The  battle— Victory  of  the  Portngnese— Losses  and  spoils  of  the 
enemy — Bemoneration  for  services — ^Valverde — Influences  of  this  battle — 
The  King  in  Tras-os-Montes — The  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
are  renewed — His  arrival  in  Portugal— Marriage  of  D.  Joso  I. — He  is 
attacked  by  a  grave  illness — ^Intemal  and  external  administration — 
Negotiations  for  peace— The  family  of  D.  Jo&o  L — Spirit  of  chivalry  in  his 
sons — An  expedition  to  Geuta  is  first  projected— The  King  maintains 
reserve  on  this  subject— Illness  and  death  of  the  Queen — Expedition  to 
Ceuta — ^Last  years  of  the  reign  and  death  of  D.  JoSo  I. 

Thb  first  act  of  D.  Joao  I.  on  his  eloYation  to  the  throne  of  Portugal 
was  to  recompense  those  whose  signal  services  had  contributed  to  his 
elevation,  and  to  appoint  the  officers  of  his  Court  and  household. 
Among  those  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  most  confidential  charges  were 
Nuno  Alvares  Pereira,  Alvaro  Pereira,  Gil  Vasques  da  Ounha,  Affonso 
Furtado,  Louren9o  Annes  Foga9a,  and  others,  reserving  to  himself  the 
office  of  Master  of  Aviz. 

When  the  grave  question  of  the  election  of  the  King  had  been 
resolved  by  the  Cortes  of  Coimbra,  the  Parliament  turned  to  arrange 
the  afiairs  of  State.  The  city  of  Lisbon  claiming  that  to  her  was  due 
the  greater  consideration,  owing  to  her  heroic  defence  of  the  cause  of 
the  Master  of  Aviz,  besought  the  new  King  to  admit,  as  a  permanent 
right,  the  election  of  a  citizen  of  Lisbon  to  the  council ;  that  the  seat 
of  the  government  be  established  in  Lisbon,  and  that  he  should  entrust 
the  custody  of  the  royal  seal  to  a  native  of  this  city. 

The  representatives  of  the  other  councils  desired  the  King  not  to 
admit  in  his  Councils  of  State  any  persons  who  should  have  defended 
the  cause  of  D.  Leonor  Telles ;  that  the  sovereign  should  not  decide 
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upon  peace  or  war  without  a  previous  oonvocation  of  the  Cortes ;  nor 
that  any  person  be  compelled  to  marry  against  his  will,  as  had 
taken  place  during  the  former  reign. 

These  exigencies  demanded  by  the  Cortes  were  only  natural  after 
having  conferred  the  royal  power  on  the  Master  of  Aviz.  This  was  its 
recompense,  so  to  say,  in  view  that  the  principal  personages  of  the 
party  of  the  Master  had  been  already  remunerated.  Moreover,  the 
people  had  always  tended  to  growing  elated  at  their  own  triumphs, 
e2uiggerating  their  power.  This  is  truly  the  danger  of  democracy.  It 
is  this  tendency  which  explains  how  in  our  days  the  French  and  Spanish 
Republics  become  transformed  into  hideous  sinks  of  communism.  It 
needs  a  great  prudence  and  tact  to  appreciate  duly  these  exigencies  in 
those  who  have  to  resolve  them.  It  is  true  to  say,  however,  that  in  all 
the  demands  placed  before  D.  JoSo  I.  in  the  Cortes  of  Coimbra,  there 
is  a  manifest  fund  of  justice,  of  morality  and  reason.  The  King  oould 
not  possibly  refuse  them,  because  they  were  in  their  nature  reasonable ; 
and,  moreover,  he  could  not  disperse  the  popular  element,  which  would 
become  again  necessary  when  continuing  the  campaign  against  Castille. 

And  in  effect  the  King  of  CastiUe,  who  had  withdrawn  to  Seville, 
had  not  abandoned  his  projects  of  war,  and  intended  to  take  his  revenge 
for  the  unsuccessfulness  of  his  first  campaign.  New  ships  had  be^ 
equipped  and  furnished  in  all  the  ports,  in  order  to  proceed  to  blockade 
Lisbon ;  two  Castillian  galleys  had  already  entered  the  Tagos,  and 
intercepted  as  far  as  they  could  the  entry  of  provisions  into  the  dty. 
The  new  King  of  Portugal  was  likewise  actively  preparing,  and  his 
agents  were  anxiously  working  to  obtain  resources  and  means,  pec^ 
and  alliances.  The  Cortes  of  Coimbra,  although  perchance  somewhat 
exacting  as  regards  their  rights  and  privileges,  were  open-handed  in 
assisting  the  Master  to  maintain  the  cause  of  independence. 

Meanwhile,  Louren<^o  Annes  Foga^a,  the  ambassador  in  England, 
was  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Richard  II.,  and  prepared  and  oat- 
fitted  archers  and  English  soldiers,  who  departed  for  Portugal  in 
three  ships,  one  of  which  ported  in  Setubal  and  the  others  to  Lisbon. 
These  two  latter  ones  encountered  the  Castillian  galleys,  which  tried 
to  capture  them,  but  they  defended  themselves  so  bravely  that,  taking 
advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  they  anchored  opposite  the  city,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  prayerfully  watched  the  unequal 
combat,  and  to  the  wrath  of  the  Castiltians,  who  thus  saw  escajang 
from  their  hands  the  prey  they  judged  so  easy  to  win. 
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Other  English  ships  proceeded  to  Oporto.  D.  JoSo  I.  sent  his 
Constable,  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira,  to  Oporto,  in  order  to  organise  a 
squadron  which  should  be  ready  for  any  eventuality.  But  the  burghers 
of  Oporto  made  known  to  him  the  impoverished  state  they  were  in, 
and  therefore  he  proceeded  to  the  north,  under  pretext  of  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  Santiago  of  Grallicia.  Senhor  Ximenez  de  Sandoval  implies 
ihat  this  pilgrimage  was  only  a  pretext,  but  the  Portuguese  chronicles 
assure  us  that  it  was  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition  of  D.  Nuno. 
These  religious  acts  were  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  often 
did  the  pilgrims  in  those  epochs  proceed  on  their  way  to  the  sanctuaries 
battling,  as  took  place  on  this  occasion,  because  Nuno  Alvares,  as  he 
proceeded  towards  the  Alto  Minho,  captured  on  his  way  Nieva,  Vianna, 
Mon^ao,  Caminha,  and  Villa  Nova  da  Cerveira.  Whether  owing  to 
the  swollen  state  of  the  river  Minho,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  Constable 
had  no  other  end  in  view  but  the  taking  of  the  places  of  the  Alto 
Minho,  Nuno  Alvares  stayed  in  a  very  good  viUage,  says  Femam  Lopes, 
dose  to  the  river. 

Meanwhile  D.  JoSo  I.,  in  order  probably  to  reanimate  the  spirits  of 
the  people  of  Oporto,  who  had  shown  themselves  so  faithful  to  his 
cause,  departed  from  Coimbra  to  Oporto,  where  he  had  never  been,  and 
where  he  was  received  with  great  joy  and  many  festivities,  which  his 
chronicler  minutely  describes.  This  portion  of  the  chronicle  of  Femam 
Lopes,  although  it  may  not  possess  a  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  reign  of  D.  JoSo  I.,  yet  it  is  very  interesting  in  an  ethological 
point  of  view,  because  it  affords  us  an  insight  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  Portuguese  people  received  their  King  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
passing,  we  shall  only  say  that  some  of  these  festivities  consisted  of 
women  singing  along  the  streets  songs  in  allusion  to  the  event,  in 
throwing  balls  up  in  the  air,  in  feats  of  jumping  and  other  acrobatic 
acts,  and  in  ladies  from  the  windows  casting  on  the  King,  as  he  passed, 
flowers,  nullet,  wheat,  and  other  emblematic  offerings. 

We  shall  take  the  opportunity  here  of  giving,  in  a  few  hasty 
sketches,  the  description  of  the  city  of  Oporto  as  it  was  in  that  epoch. 
We  will  give  this  outline  in  the  deep  and  correct  lineaments  which  only 
the  pen  of  Alexandre  Herculano  could  afford  us. 

**  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  Oporto  was  far  from 
the  position  which  awaited  her.  The  leaven  of  its  future  grandeur  was 
latent  in  the  character  of  its  sons,  in  its  situation,  and  in  the  political 
and  industrial  changes  which,  later  on,  took  place  in  Portugal.  Although 
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noble,  and  remembered  as  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  Portuguese 
lineage,  her  destinies  were  humble  in  comparison  to  those  of  theocratic 
Braga,  of  chivalrous  Coimbra,  of  courtly  Santarem,  with  the  Roman 
and  monumental  Evora,  and  to  Lisbon,  in  its  turbulent,  warlike,  and 
mercantile  spirit.  He  who  beheld  Oporto  crowned  with  her  cathedral, 
semi-Arab,  semi-Gothic,  instead  of  the  tiirreted  Alcasar,  with  its  plain 
belfries  in  place  of  its  tower  of  homage,  square  and  massive,  so  different 
from  the  belfries  of  other  Christian  towns,  perchance  because  among  ns 
the  Arab  architects  wished  to  leave  the  cdmadena^  of  their  mosqiia 
stamped,  as  a  sign  of  former  bondage,  on  the  face  of  the  temple  of  tlid 
Nazarene.  He  who  would  view  the  episcopal  honmgh  clustered 
around  the  church,  and  defended  rather  by  sacerdotal  anathemas  than 
by  engines  of  war,  would  little  think  that  from  this  submissive  boroagh 
would  rise  up  an  emporium  of  commerce  wherein  for  five  centuries, 
more  than  in  any  other  town  of  that  class  in  the  kingdom,  called 
boroughs,  possessed  the  consciousness  of  its  strength  and  its  ngfats, 
and  would  afford  to  the  whole  of  Portugal  examples  of  its  steadfast 
love  of  independence  and  liberty. 

"  The  populous  and  vast  city  of  Oporto,  which  at  the  present  day 
extends  for  more  than  a  league  from  the  Seminario  to  beyond  the 
Miragaia,  or  rather  up  to  Foz,  on  the  right  shore  of  the  river,  and 
extending  widely  inland,  manifested  even  at  the  end  of  the  fourte^th 
century  the  distinctive  elements  which  composed  it.  On  the  east,  the 
borough  of  the  BisJiop,  built  up  along  the  brow  of  the  Monte  da  S«, 
ended  in  the  market  gardens  which  covered  the  whole  valley,  where  at 
the  present  day  stands  the  pra^  de  D.  Pedro  and  the  streets  called 
Das  Flores  and  S.  Joao,  which  separated  it  from  the  monasteries  of 
S.  Domingos  and  S.  Francisco.  On  the  west,  the  town  of  Miragaia, 
placed  around  the  Hermitage  of  S.  Pedro,  overstepped  the  side  d 
OKval,  and  met  on  the  north  the  park  of  Cedofeita,  and  on  the  east 
with  the  town  or  episcopal  borough.  The  Church,  the  Munidpalityt 
and  the  Monarchy  all  fought  for  ages  within  these  limits  their  battles 
of  predominance,  until  at  length  the  Crown  triumphed.  Then  did  the 
line  which  divided  the  three  populations  disappear  rapidly  beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  temples  and  palaces.  Oporto  constituted  itself  an 
example  of  monarchical  unity." 

Having  traced  the  Oporto  of  that  epoch,  let  us  state  that  in  tbe 
ancient  house  of  the  Almazen  (a  building  whic^  for  many  years  after 
served  as  the  cUstom-house)  our  kings  of  the  Middle  Ages  used  to  lod|<e 
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when  yisiting  Oporto.  It  was  there  in  effect  where  D.  Joao  I.  took  up 
his  reaidenoei  and  it  was  in  that  house  where  he  received  D.  Leonor 
d'Alvim,  the  wife  of  the  Constable,  whom  he  had  never  before  seen. 

From  Oporto,  D.  JoSo  I.  went  secretly  to  GuimarSes  in  combination 
with  two  knights  of  that  place,  in  order  to  wrench  it  from  the  power 
of  Castillo  and  from  the  hands  of  the  Alcaide  Ayres  Gomes  da  Silva. 
The  Alcaide  resisted  and  took  refuge  within  the  second  circle  of 
ramparts  when  the  first  had  been  invaded  by  the  soldiers  of  D.  JoSo  I. 
On  both  sides  stood  brave  knights — among  those  of  the  King  was  the 
renowned  Sa'  of  the  Galleys,  and  among  those  of  the  Alcaide  a  Spaniard 
of  consummate  valour,  called  Alvaro  Tordefumos;  hence  D.  JoSo  I.  had 
to  send  to  Oporto  for  engines  of  war.  But  at  length  Ayres  Gomes  da 
Silva  was  forced  to  capitulate  conditionally,  should  the  King  of  Castillo 
not  send  the  aid  besought  within  a  stipulated  term,  when  hostilities 
would  recommence. 

An  emissary  was  sent  to  Cordova  to  deliver  the  message  to  the  King 
of  Castillo.  Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  were  impatient,  and  attacked 
the  second  line  of  walls,  deriving  some  advantage.  The  reply  of  the 
King  of  Castillo  quickly  arrived,  to  the  effect  that  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  it  would  be  impossible  to  succour  him;  therefore  the  Alcaide  was 
forced  to  deliver  up  the  fortress.  He  did  not  long  survive  the  defeat, 
being  conducted  out  of  the  stronghold  in  the  arms  of  his  people,  and 
died  a  few  days  after. 

The  taking  of  Guimaraes  excited  the  spirits  of  the  people  of  Braga, 
who  proclaimed  D.  Joao  I.,  fought  the  garrison  of  the  fortrass,  and 
besought  the  aid  of  their  new  king.  The  latter  sent  to  them  Mem 
ilodrigues  de  Vasconcellos,  and  bade  the  Constable  proceed  likewise  to 
Braga.  Nuno  Alvares  rejoiced  at  this  new  order,  which  afforde<i  him  a 
legitimate  pretext  for  not  concluding  the  pilgrimage,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  archiepiscopal  city  and  took  the  command  of  the 
people  of  Braga,  and  directing  towards  the  fortress  all  the  engines  of 
war  and  siege,  continued  the  attack  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  until  the 
fortress  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

D.  Joio  I.  proceeded  to  Ponte  do  Lima,  whose  castle  resisted 
lieroically,  and  it  was  only  when  the  fortress  was  in  flames  and  nearly 
burnt  down  that  the  Alcaide  and  his  men  surrendered.  They  were 
t.iken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Oporto,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Coimbra,  subjected  to  much  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  King  and  Constable  after  all  these  victories  departed  to  GuimarSes, 
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where,  after  a  few  days'  rest,  they  proceeded  to  the  south  of  the  kingdom 
to  continue  the  preparations  for  war. 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  Castille  was  also  preparing  to  renew 
the  strife.  He  besought  France  to  aid  him  by  sending  auxiliary 
companies,  and  from  TaJavera  issued  orders  to  his  kingdoms  and 
seigniorities  for  each  to  send  a  certain  number  of  soldiers.  He  then 
went  to  Seville,  and  ordered  a  squadron  to  be  fitted  to  run  dose  to 
Lisbon,  in  order  to  prevent  any  foreign  aid  coming  in.  However, 
D.  John  of  Castille  was  obliged  to  interrupt  his  labours,  owing  to  a  grave 
illness  which  assailed  him,  and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of  April  that 
he  was  able  to  go  to  Cordova  to  continue  his  task.  He  ordered  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  to  gather  together,  on  the  frontier,  forces  and 
provisions,  while  he  concentrated  other  forces  in  Badajoz,  to  where  he 
proceeded,  accompanied  by  the  Masters  of  Alcantara  and  Calatrava.  On 
reaching  Badajoz,  D.  John  of  Castille  endeavoured  to  besiege  the 
stronghold  of  Elvas,  which  obstinately  resisted  the  siege  of  the 
CastiUians. 

**  As  this  siege  was  prolonged,"  says  Senhor  Sandoval,  "  which  seemed 
to  be  the  commencement  of  the  invasion  through  the  Alemtejo,  the 
King  received  news  of  a  great  defeat  experienced  by  his  own  foroesi 
which  had  penetrated  as  an  incursion  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  For 
this  reason,  or  because  it  was  no  longer  expedient  to  work  on  that  side, 
he  raised  the  camp  and  transferred  it  to  Alcantara,  in  order  to  march 
later  on  upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  leaving  in  Badajoz  some  corps  charged 
with  watching  and  protecting  the  frontier  and  show  hostilities  to  the 
enemy's  country." 

The  defeat  referred  to  by  Senhor  Sandoval  at  this  period  is  that  of 
the  battle  of  Trancoso,  which  was  very  similar  to  that  experienced  bj 
the  Castillians  on  the  previous  year  in  the  action  of  the  AuMroL 
D.  Joao  I.  of  Portugal  was  greatly  pleased  when  he  received  the  news 
of  this  victory,  but  his  joy  was  soon  dimmed  by  the  news  that  the  port 
of  Lisbon  had  been  blockaded  by  a  Castillian  armada.  Hence  D.  Joao 
hastened  to  depart  from  Guimaraes  with  his  Constable,  and  during  his 
journey  to  the  south  of  the  kingdom  received  in  Coimbra  a  proposal  of 
alliance  from  the  King  of  Navarre.  When  he  arrived  to  Penella,  which 
was  on  the  side  of  CastiUe,  he  found  the  national  flag  already  hoisted  in 
the  castle,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  people.  In  Torres  Novas, 
which  resisted,  the  Portuguese  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Castillians,  and 
defeated  them.     In  Santarem  likewise  took  place  some  skirmishes,  the 
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Portuguese  winning.  D.  JoSo  continued  his  march  towards  the  south, 
sending  the  Constable  to  Alemtejo  to  recruit  troops,  and  assigning 
Abrantes  as  the  point  of  reunion. 

Nuno  Alvares  departed  to  carry  out  his  mission,  reaching  Evora, 
which  he  found  somewhat  disheartened,  owing  to  the  garrison  troops,  on 
essaying  to  take  provisions  to  succour  the  garrison  of  Arronches,  being 
beaten  by  the  CastiUians  on  the  road.  But  the  Constable  endeavoured 
to  reanimate  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Evora,  and  enlisted  two 
thousand  foot-soldiers  and  three  hundred  archers,  and  with  this  corps 
went  to  Abrantes  to  join  the  King,  who  awaited  him  there  with  a 
reinforcement  from  Lisbon,  which  included  a  hundred  English. 

As  for  the  King  of  CastUle,  rendered  desperate  by  the  ill-success  of 
the  affair  of  Trancoso,  he  crossed  the  frontier  and  besieged  Elvas,  which 
was  defended  by  the  renowned  Gil  Fernandes.  However,  learning  that 
the  CastiUian  fleet,  composed  of  12  galleys  and  46  ships,  had  arrived 
n  the  Tagus,  he  resolved  upon  widening  the  field  of  operations,  and 
for  this  object  ordered  all  the  troops  to  be  gathered  together  in  Ciudad 
Kodrigo.  Before  quitting  Elvas  the  King  of  Castillo  practised  fearful 
atrocities,  which  historians  censure  in  vehement,  indignant  terms.  He 
ordered  some  Portuguese  prisoners  to  be  mutilated,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  retaliation  in  a  similar  manner  by  Gil  Fernandes. 

While  impatiently  awaiting  to  gather  together  his  army  in  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  forces  commanded  by  D.  Carlos 
of  Navarre,  he  summoned  a  council,  wherein,  as  usual,  opinions  differed. 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  kingdom  should  be  invaded  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  army,  because  by  this  conquest  the  war  would 
certainly  end.  Others  said  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  defeats 
of  the  previous  year,  the  recent  reverse  of  Trancoso,  and  the  present 
state  of  health  of  the  King,  he  ought  not  to  enter  personally  into  the 
war,  and  judged  it  more  expedient  to  make  divided  warfare,  some  troops 
making  active  incursions  to  the  north,  centre,  and  south  of  Portugal, 
meanwhile  that  the  squadron  should  attack  and  reduce  Lisbon  and  all 
the  sea  coast. 

D.  John  I.  of  Oastille  had  quite  decided  to  continue  the  war, 
and  with  this  idea  had  quitted  Portugal  and  raised  the  siege  of 
Lisbon,  and  therefore  he  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  8th  of  July,  and 
marched  through  Almeida,  Pinhel,  Trancoso,  and  Celorico,  where  he 
stopped  to  take  the  castle  and  garrison  it,  and  where,  probably  imder 
a  fatal  presentiment,  on  beholding  himself  assailed  by  frequent  maladies, 
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he  made  and  signed  on  the  21st  of  July  the  celebrated  will  and  testa- 
ment, which  was  to  occasion  such  serious  difficulties  after  his  death. 

During  this  march  the  King  of  Oastille  oontLnued  to  practiae 
cruelties  which  really  appear  incompatible  with  his  naturally  quiet, 
gentle  character  and  to  the  words  he  used  when  defending  Portugaese 
loyalty  in  Seville.  Probably  this  conduct  was  due  to  the  aggiaTatMm 
of  his  maladies  and  to  the  vain  wrestlings  he  had  sustained.  In  Tran- 
cosoy  as  though  to  revenge  himself  for  the  defeat  experienced  by  his 
troops,  he  ordered  the  Hermitage  of  S.  Marcos,  which  overlooked  the 
battle-field,  to  be  razed  to  the  ground. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  D.  John  of  Oastille  marched  on  to  Ooimbnk 
he  himself  being  conducted  on  a  Utter,  on  account  of  his  weak  state  of 
health.  His  army  encamped  on  the  left  margin  of  the  Mondego,  and 
troops  were  sent  to  Montem6r-o-Velho,  Soure,  and  Aveiro  to  get  pro- 
visions. The  gates  of  the  city  continued  closed,  but  the  King  of  CastiDe 
did  not  attempt  to  force  them.  He  burnt  down  some  parts  of  the 
suburbs,  and  collected  all  provisions  he  was  able.  The  army  moved  on 
to  Soure,  where  a  Portuguese  shieldbearer  appeared  with  a  message 
from  D.  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira,  to  the  effect  that  the  King  of  Portugal 
did  not  wish  to  do  him  any  injury,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  destroy 
his  lands,  and  under  certain  conditions  an  understanding  might  be 
arranged,  otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  decided  by  war.  The  King  of 
Oastille  replied  affirming  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  that 
should  the  Master  of  Aviz  and  his  party  desire  to  acknowledge  these 
rights,  he  not  only  would  pardon  them,  but  would  divide  among  them 
the  lands  and  important  offices,  but  if,  to  the  contrary,  they  would  not 
acknowledge  such  rights,  he  would  appeal  to  the  fate  of  arms. 

The  King  continued  his  march  to  Pombal,  and  on  to  Leiiia,  and 
further  on  in  the  plains  leading  to  Aljubarrota  the  troops  pitched  their 
camp. 

Meanwhile  the  King  of  Portugal  was  in  Abrantes  anxious  about 
this  invasion,  and  hesitating  as  to  the  manner  of  repelling  it  He 
summoned  a  council  to  discuss  the  question.  Opinions  were  divided : 
some  were  for  avoiding  the  risk  of  a  battle  in  view  of  the  superiority 
of  the  OastiUian  forces,  and  the  Portuguese  to  penetrate  along 
Andalusia  into  the  enemy's  territory,  by  this  means  compelling  the 
Oastillians  to  retreat  to  their  country.  Others,  with  D.  Nuno  Alvarea 
Pereira,  declared  that  it  was  absurd  to  make  war  in  the  difft^^"^  when 
the  enemy  was  so  close  at  hand,  and  that  if  they  quitted  Portagnese 
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territory  it  was  equal  to  abandoning  it,  and  concurred  in  the  lo6S 
of  the  capital.  This  opinion  raised  up  a  certain  opposition  which 
annoyed  the  Constable,  who  quitted  the  council  and  marched 
upon  Thomar  with  all  the  troops  he  had  enlisted  in  the  Alemtejo, 
saying  that  he  was  ready  to  vanquish  or  to  die.  When  this  action  of 
his,  so  reprehensible  under  the  point  of  view  of  military  discipline, 
became  known  in  the  council,  it  caused  a  profound  sensation,  and  the 
King,  although  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  Constable,  was  likewise 
astonished  at  his  audacity.  But  as  in  his  own  heart  he  was  resolved 
upon  doing  the  same  as  Nuno  Alvares  had  done  spontaneously,  he 
declared  in  council  that  he  approved  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Constable, 
and  was  ready  to  risk  a  battle,  that  this  battle  would  be  the  judgment 
of  Qod,  as  he  would  call  upon  Him  to  decide  the  contention,  and  there- 
fore it  mattered  little  what  their  numbers  might  be  if  victory  was  to 
be  on  their  side.  The  King  then  sent  for  the  Constable  to  return,  in 
order  to  incorporate  the  troops  into  one  army.  The  Constable  replied 
that  he  would  not  return,  and  that  if  the  King  desired  to  proceed  to 
battle  he  would  await  him  in  Thomar,  but  that  otherwise  he  should  go 
alone,  and  he  would  on  no  account  take  a  single  retrograde  step  imder 
any  pretext  whatsoever.  It  was  from  Thomar  that  Nuno  Alvares  sent 
the  message  above  mentioned  to  the  King  of  Castillo,  and  it  was  here 
where  D.  JoSlo  of  Portugal  joined  him.  The  Portuguese  proceeded 
forward  on  to  Ourem,  and  from  thence  to  Porto  de  Moz,  and  then  to 
^Ijubarrota,  where  the  battle  was  fought. 

When  the  King  of  Castillo  sighted  the  Portuguese,  he  sent  some 
parliamentaries,  in  the  persons  of  Diogo  Alvares,  brother  to  the 
Constable,  and  Pedro  Lopes  de  Ayala,  the  Castillian  chronicler  of 
these  events.  Notwithstanding  that  they  eloquently  endeavoured  to 
convince  the  Portuguese  that  they  would  surely  be  routed,  owing 
to  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Castillian  army,  their  words  were 
contemned.  Vainly  did  the  gifted  Chancellor  attempt  to  demonstrate 
to  Nuno  Alvares  the  madness  of  the  combat  projected  ;  vainly 
did  the  brother  of  the  Constable  invoke  the  recollections  of  their 
infancy :  Nuno  Alvares  was  inflexible.  He  admitted  that  the  Castillian 
army  was  superior  in  numbers  and  discipline,  but  he  was  defending  a 
good  cause,  and  one  he  would  fight  for,  although  all  should  be 
vanquished  or  slain.  Two  knights  of  Ckiscony  had  accompanied  the 
Castillian  envoys,  carried  by  curiosity  to  behold  clasely  that  man  who 
was  so  much  talked  of,  and  whose  fame  had  already  reached  far  distant 
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countries,  and  stood  contemplating  with  respect  the  form  of  the 
youthful  hero,  so  simple-minded  in  his  loyalty,  so  dignified  in  his 
constancy.  As  we  perceive,  the  King  of  Castille  vacillated,  despite 
his  superiority,  hecause  his  health  was  broken,  and  because  his 
counsellors  were  divided  in  their  votes;  but  at  length  war  was 
declared. 

It  was  the  1 3th  August,  1385.  When  night  approached,  both  annieB 
retired  to  rest,  to  prepare  for  the  fatigues  of  the  forthcoming  day.  Hie 
dark  shades  of  night  calmly  spread  over  the  sleeping  hosts,  which  were 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  in  a  cruel  fight,  until  the  horizon  on  the  east  became 
purpled  with  the  dawn,  and  in  the  clear  summer  sky  rose  radiant  the 
sun,  which  was  to  illumine  the  most  glorious  battle-field  in  our  aimak 
of  warfare. 

But  before  we  assist  at  this  heroic  combat,  wherein  was  to  be 
decided  the  destinies  of  the  Portuguese  nationality,  it  is  well  that, 
guided  by  Femam  Lopes,  we  should  take  a  glance  at  both  contending 
armies,  and  compare  their  disproportionate  forces. 

The  Portuguese  army  consisted  of  barely  1,700  lances,  800  ardien, 
and  4,000  foot-soldiers.  Among  the  archers  were  100  renowned 
English,  similarly  as  in  the  opposing  army  there  were  a  large  nomber 
of  French  knights. 

The  Castillian  army  was  far  superior,  numbering  6,000  lances, 
2,000  horsemen,  8,000  archers,  and  15,000  foot-soldiers.  Their  baggage 
trains  were  enormous,  including  700  waggons,  8,000  heads  of  cattle, 
with  a  retinue  of  drovers,  pages,  and  orderlies.  It  is  true  that  the 
Portuguese  had  no  few  baggage  waggons  and  men,  as  Schoeffer  informs 
us,  but  nevertheless  the  Castillian  army  carried  some  war  engines 
hitherto  unknown  in  Portugal,  and  which  no  doubt  produced  among 
the  Portuguese  some  dismay,  although  these  engines  did  not  influoioe 
the  battle,  owing  to  the  inexperience  of  those  who  managed  them,  and 
the  rudeness  of  their  imperfect  construction.  We  refer  to  the  sixteen 
mortars,  or  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  were  brought  with  the  army  <f 
the  King  of  Castille,  and  were  the  first  the  Portuguese  had  seen  used 
in  battle.  It  was  in  this  combat  that,  for  the  first  time,  was  used  this 
weapon  which  later  on  was  to  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  military 
science,  but  the  first  appearance  of  which  only  produced  dismay,  and 
not  the  results  which  the  most  far-seeing  spirits  of  those  times  ooold 
possibly  have  anticipated. 

Such  were  the  forces  which  were  prepared  for  the  combat  that  was 
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to  take  place  on  the  following  day  by  the  two  Kings,  and  which  were 
ranged  as  follows. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  as  usual,  entrusted  the  vanguard  of  600 
lances  to  the  command  of  his  Constable.  The  right  wing,  commanded 
by  Mem.  Eodrigues  and  Ruy  Mendes  de  Yasconcellos,  consisted  of  200 
lances,  and  the  left  wing,  led  by  AntSo  Yaaquee,  was  composed  princi- 
pally of  foreigners,  and  formed  a  corps  of  200  men.  The  rearguard,  or, 
as  we  should  express  it  at  the  present  day,  the  reserve  corps,  was  com- 
manded by  the  King  in  person,  and  consisted  of  700  lances.  Supporting 
the  two  wings  and  the  rearguard  stood  the  archers  and  foot-soldiers. 
Behind  all  these  came  the  baggage  service,  defended  by  a  number  of 
soldiers  and  archers. 

The  Castillian  vanguard  numbered  1,600  lances,  and  included  the 
nobility  of  Castille  and  that  of  Portugal  which  had  taken  the  side  of 
Castillo.  The  two  wings,  each  formed  of  700  lances,  were  commanded 
respectively  by  the  Master  of  Alcantara  and  the  Master  of  Calatrava 
(D.  Pedro  Alvares  Pereira,  brother  to  Nuno  Alvares).  The  rearguard, 
governed  by  the  Marshal  of  Castille,  was  a  compact  body  of  3,000 
lances.  Much  confusion  reigned  in  the  Spanish  army,  owing  to  dis- 
organisation among  the  ranks.  The  King  of  Castille  was  too  ill  to 
command  the  forming  of  the  troops,  and  such  was  the  confidence  he  had 
in  the  superiority  of  numbers  that  no  one  was  appointed  his  substitute 
in  command. 

Aljubarrota  was  a  smaU  town  to  the  south-east  of  Leiria,  between 
Alcoba^a  and  Porto  de  Moz.  Built  on  an  eminence,  it  gloried  in  having 
been  in  former  times  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  of  Arrunda.  But  the 
greater  glory  which  it  was  to  acquire  aa  the  result  of  the  battle  fought 
on  14th  August,  1385,  completely  eclipsed  the  recollections  of  ancient 
splendour. 

The  Portuguese  and  Castillian  armies  had  each  converged  to  this 
field  of  battle,  the  first  marching  from  the  east  to  the  west,  the  second 
from  the  north  to  the  south.  Our  small  host  came  from  Abrantes, 
passing  by  Thomar,  Ourem,  and  Porto  de  Moz ;  the  army  of  the  King  of 
Castille  descended  from  Coimbra  to  Leiria.  The  King  of  Portugal 
ordered  his  army  to  face  Leiria ;  but  the  Castillians  defiled  before  them 
and  took  up  their  position  in  Aljubarrota.  The  battle-field  was  level 
and  flat,  and  the  King  and  the  Constable  at  once  comprehended  the 
manoeuvre  of  the  Castillians,  and  endeavoured  to  place  their  troops 
facing  Aljubarrota.     At  dawn  of  day  the  trtunpets  sounded  in  the 
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Portuguese  camp.  Mass  was  celebrated,  and  many  knights  received  the 
Holy  Communion.  Enthusiasm  reigned  supreme.  A  knight  called 
Gon9alo  Eanes  of  Oastelvide  swore  he  would  give  the  first  blow,  while 
Yasco  Martins  de  Mello  went  further,  and  declared  he  would  either 
capture  the  King  of  Castille,  or  at  least  strike  him.  Bash  promises 
indeed,  but  which  showed  that  in  the  Portuguese  ranks  there  existed 
the  desperate  heroism  of  men  who  knew  they  must  either  vanquish  or 
die;  not  impelled  by  personal  ambition,  but  by  a  patriotic  feeling  of 
defending  their  native  land,  their  families,  their  nationality— in 
a  word,  avenge  Portuguese  honour.  The  Constable,  simply  armed^ 
traversed  the  lines,  giving  his  last  orders,  and  exhorting  the  soldiere 
to  do  their  duty.  On  all  sides,  wherever  he  passed,  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  and  shouts  of  joy  which  presaged 
victory. 

Over  the  right  wing,  called  the  lover^  wing^  waved  the  green  flag, 
a  symbol  of  their  loving  hopes.  All  these  youthful  knights,  thinking 
on  their  lady  loves,  their  God,  and  the  fatherland  symbolised  by  Ae 
King,  prepared  to  practise  deeds  similar  to  those  of  Cronqalo  and  Vaaoo. 
A  sympathetic  and  brave  army,  which  was  to  worthily  fulfil  its  promises, 
and  in  compensation  to  be  laid  on  the  fields  of  Aljubarrota,  which  their 
own  bravery  had  so  signally  illustrated  1 

The  scene  presented  by  the  left  wing  was  diverse.  With  true 
British  phlegm,  the  English  archers  examined  their  bows  and  arrows, 
and  prepared  themselves  for  the  coming  battle  by  substantial  refresh- 
ments, and  calmly  awaited  the  signal  for  the  combat.  There  was  none 
of  the  southern  petulance  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  but  there  was  the 
lofty  tranquillity  of  veteran  warriors,  many  of  whom  had  fought  under 
the  orders  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  were  accustomed  to  seeing  their 
flag  victorious. 

On  the  rearguard,  the  King  was  armed  simply,  in  order  not  to  be 
singled  out,  and  also  traversed  the  lines  of  soldiers,  speaking  to  them 
encouraging  words.  At  his  side  rode  his  chief  ensign  canying  the 
royal  standard,  the  Marshal  of  the  host,  and  various  foreign  knights, 
among  them  John  of  jMontf errat.  Wherever  he  passed  he  was  received 
enthusiastically.  Breathing  this  fiery  atmosphere  of  war,  his  hand  <n 
the  hilt  of  the  sword,  which  he  managed  as  skilfully  as  the  sceptre,  the 
adventuresome  Soldier  of  Aviz  communicated  to  others  confidence  and 
daring.  ''  I  have  assisted  at  seven  pitched  battles,**  said  John  of 
Montferrat,  ''but  I  never  saw  soldiers  with  a  more  cheerful  aspect^ 
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with  a  more  resolute  mien,  in  spite  of  their  immense  disproportion  of 
numbers.     I  prophesy,  senhor,  victory.'* 

''  I  already  reward  you  for  your  good  augury/'  replied  the  King. 
These  words  produced  a  vivid  effect  on  the  army,  and  cheers  filled  the 
air,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  D.  Louren^o,  the  knight-prelate, 
raising  aloft  a  silver  cup,  encouraged  and  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  fight 
for  love  of  their  country  against  the  invaders,  for  their  faith  against 
the  heretics,  for  the  King  of  the  faithful  people  against  the  King  of  a 
traitorous  nobihty.  All  were  now  anxiously  awaiting  the  signal  of  war, 
as  they  stood  intrepidly  facing  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

The  aspect  of  the  Castillian  army  was  very  different.  There  was 
certainly  over-much  confidence,  but  there  was  wanting  the  animation 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  unity  of  command. 

The  King,  weak  and  in  ill-health,  rode  a  mule,  but  not  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  and  the  nobles  and  knights  rushed  about  without  giving 
proper  orders.  All  they  were  thinking  about  was  how  to  divide  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy,  which  they  were  confident  of  obtaining,  like  the 
hunters  in  the  fable  of  Lafoutaine,  who  sold  the  bear's  skin  before  it 
was  dead.  The  Castillian  horsemen  cavalcaded  around  the  Portuguese 
baggage,  watching  the  moment  to  fall  upon  it.  But  vigilance  was 
kept  up,  and  this  served  to  render  more  firm  the  spirit  of  the 
Portuguese,  because  some  few  foot-soldiers  losing  courage  attempted  to 
fly,  but  fell  in  with  the  Castillian  horsemen,  who  slew  every  one  of  the 
fugitives.  This  proved  a  providential  punishment,  since  it  withdrew 
from  the  Portuguese  all  hopes  of  saving  themselves  by  flight ;  hence 
they  averred  that  if  they  must  die,  it  was  better  to  die  like  men  fighting 
face  to  face  with  the  enemy. 

It  was  past  midday  when  the  Castillian  army  commenced  to  move 
towards  the  Portuguese.  The  vanguard  of  the  Portuguese  army,  at  the 
command  of  Nuno  Alvares  Pereii'a,  then  moved  forward  also,  and  slowly 
inarched  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  shots  from  the  bombards*  produced 
a  certain  shock  and  hesitation  in  the  ranks  of  the  Portuguese  army,  and 
the  first  projectile  shot  two  escudeiraa  dead.  Great  agitation  ensued, 
and  the  fortune  of  arms  vacillated  and  seemed  to  be  against  the  Portu- 
gese ;  but  suddenly  a  voice  rose  up  crying,  '*  This  is  a  punishment  of 

*  Bombard,  A  pieoe  of  short,  thick  ordnftDoe  with  a  large  mouth,  formerly 
cued,  some  of  them  carrying  a  haU  of  three  hundred  pounds  weight.  It  is  also 
called  basUisky  and  by  the  Dutch  donderlntBt,  thunder  gun.  Bat  the  thing  and  the 
name  are  no  longer  in  use. 
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» 

Heaven :  these  two  slew  a  priest  in  the  church  some  days  ago.  God 
protects  us  because  He  deUvers  us  from  the  wicked."  This  speech 
sufficed  to  restore  calmness  and  enthusiasm. 

The  Castillian  vanguard,  ranged  in  a  long  line,  and  reinforced  hj 
the  foot-soldiers  and  archers,  advanced,  threatening  to  engulph  in  its 
immense  columns  the  narrow  line  of  the  Portuguese.  But  this  approach 
was  made  with  small  order  and  union.  On  perceiving  that  the  Portu- 
guese army  were  about  to  combat  on  foot — a  thing  they  did  not  expect 
— ^the  Castillians  began  to  shorten  their  lances,  in  order  to  use  them 
with  greater  effect.  This  operation,  joined  to  the  deficiency  of  order 
and  the  ruggedness  of  the  ground,  which  offered  considerable  obstacles  to 
their  march,  began  to  diminish  the  front  ranks.  The  fianks  of  the 
army  doubled  upon  the  rearguard,  and  the  line  prolonged  itself  to  the 
reserve  body  and  formed  with  it  a  deep  column.  In  this  way  they  loet 
hopes  of  involving  the  whole  Portuguese  army,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  had  the  certainty  of  breaking  asunder  with  this  immense  human 
bulwark,  formed  of  over  20,000  men,  the  slender  line  composed  of  600 
lances  commanded  by  Nuno  Alvares,  and  with  small  reinforcements  to 
back  them. 

The  first  encounter  was  a  terrible  one.  The  Portuguese  undw 
Nuno  Alvares  fought  like  lions;  the  flower  of  the  Castillian  and 
Portuguese  nobility,  banded  with  the  Eling  of  Castillo,  combated 
bravely.  On  one  side  resounded  the  war-cry  of  "  Saini  George  and 
Portugal  f"  responded  to  on  the  other  by  "  CctstiUe  and  Saint  JamisT 
The  Castillians  fought  in  a  blind  fury,  but  imprudently.  Judging  that 
the  shortened  lances  were  now  of  little  use,  they  flung  them  away  and 
took  up  their  war  hatchets  and  rapiers.  These  lances  cast  to  the  gronud 
considerably  impeded  their  movements,  nevertheless  a  body  of  20,000 
men  must  necessarily  annihilate  a  host  of  600  men  ranged  in  two  hn». 
Thus  it  happened :  after  a  fierce  striiggle  the  Castillians  broke  throa^ 
the  enemy's  line  like  an  irresistible  torrent.  Without  a  moments 
hesitation  the  two  Portuguese  wings  converged  into  the  centre,  and  the 
unerring  aim  of  the  English  archers  told  on  that  confused  mass ;  hot 
though  they  fought  enthusiastically,  and  even  effected  a  deep  breach  m 
the  Castillian  column,  nevertheless  the  battle  seemed  lost  to  the  Portu- 
guese, when  above  that  seething,  tumultuous  uproar  of  weapons  rose 
the  commanding  voice  of  their  brave  King,  leading  the  reargaard,  the 
flower  of  his  army — ^the  reserve  corps  of  lances— and  fell  like  a  hurricane 
upon  the  enemv.     The  King  peiformed  prodigies  of  valour,  as  FMsdit 
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tellB  ufl.  Each  of  the  combatants  fought  desperately,  and  although  the 
wings  were  sadly  broken,  yet  they  returned  to  the  charge  to  shed  the  last 
drop  of  their  generous  blood,  the  English  archers  steadfastly  shooting 
their  arrows  like  rain  into  the  enemy's  coltunn.  The  Castillian  troops 
after  the  first  victory  hesitated  and  retreated.  Its  immense  extension, 
which  had  shown  such  a  formidable  front,  now  became  paralysed,  and 
drew  back  towards  the  rearguard,  which  had  remained  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  actual  scene  of  battle,  and  where  the  small  Portuguese  army 
had  concentrated  all  its  efforts. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  were  the  7,000  men  which  composed 
the  two  wings,  and  the  12,000  light  infantry  doing  meanwhile?  These 
had  been  left  with  no  orders,  their  action  impeded  by  the  ruggedness  of 
the  ground  and  by  the  heaps  of  lances  which  lay  on  the  field.  Many  of 
the  nobles  who  led  them  had  cast  themselves  singly  where  the  fight 
was  fiercest.  The  horsemen  persisted  in  attacking  the  baggage  waggons, 
and  were  repulsed  by  the  archers  who  defended  them.  That  immense 
body  of  troops  were  left  without  direction,  and  without  a  commander  to 
utilise  their  bravery  or  their  numbers. 

Finding  itself  thus  forsaken,  the  vanguard  of  the  column  retreated. 
To  retreat  was  to  lose  the  victory.  That  formidable  body  on  retreating 
fell  on  each  other,  tottered,  and  came  into  collision  with  the  rearguard 
and  baggage,  until  all  was  confusion  and  disorder.  The  men  became 
completely  dispirited,  and  the  first  to  give  the  example  was  the  King  of 
Castille,  who,  alighting  from  his  mule  and  leaping  on  a  horse, 
brought  to  him  by  his  head  chamberlain,  Gk>nzalez  de  Mendoza,  fled 
at  full  speed  along  the  road  to  Santarem.  The  brave  knight  gazed  on 
the  fugitive  King  with  ill-disguised  contempt. 

"  In  vain,"  says  Schoeffer,  "  did  the  King  urge  him  not  to  return  to 
the  combat ;  in  vain  did  the  fugitives  inform  him  that  all  was  lost.  '  I 
wish,'  said  Mendoza,  '  to  die  fighting,  in  order  that  the  women  of 
Guadalajara  may  never  accuse  me  of  having  led  to  death  their  husbands 
and  sons,  and  I  myself  returned  safe  and  sound.' "  He  sped  to  enter 
the  thickest  of  the  battle,  where  he  gloriously  perished. 

The  battle  was  virtually  last.  When  hesitation  became  manifest  in 
the  attacking  column,  then  only  did  the  Master  of  Alcantara  think 
of  attacking  the  Portuguese  foot-soldiers  on  the  rearguard.  It  pre- 
vented them  from  fleeing,  if  such  had  been  their  wish,  and  the  Constable, 
released  by  the  King  from  the  disaster  which  he  had  experienced,  was 
able  to  ran  to  aid  the  men  and  inspire  firmness.     Had  this  movement 
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of  the  Master  of  Alcantara  been  effected  earlier  in  the  day,  the  hie 
of  the  battle  would  most  probably  have  been  otherwise  decided. 

Repulsed  by  the  horsemen,  the  routing  became  complete.  And 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  attack  no  order  was  kept,  so  also  wis 
it  in  their  retreat ;  hence  the  two  wings,  which  could  most  admirablv 
have  covered  the  retreat,  fled  as  precipitately  and  broken  up  as  the  rest 
of  the  forces,  and  afforded  the  curious  spectacle  of  beholding  a  numerous 
army  puftued  by  a  handful  of  men. 

The  battle  was  not  altogether  lost  when  the  King  of  Gastille  fled  at 
full  speed  down  the  road  to  Santarem.  The  flight  was  witnessed  hj 
Yasco  Martins  de  Mello,  and  burning  to  fulfil  the  vow  he  had  taken, 
ran  at  full  gallop  in  pursuit,  dashing  fearlessly  through  the  escort 
which  accompanied  the  King.  He  was  recognised  a  Portuguese  by  the 
cross  of  Saint  George,  and  he  was  cut  down  and  slain  before  he  oonld 
fulfil  his  rash  vow.  Continuing  his  flight,  the  King  reached  Santarem 
at  nightfall,  and  his  escort  cried  out  that  the  gates  be  opened  to  them, 
because  the  King  of  Castillo  was  there.  Those  within  the  gates  wodd 
not  believe  it  until  they  recognised  the  voice  of  the  monarch.  Deeply 
astonished,  they  then  opened  the  doors,  and  the  King,  with  downcast 
head  and  despair  visible  in  every  feature  of  his  countenance,  altered 
into  the  Castle.  Taking  refuge  in  his  apartments,  he  poured  oat 
his  soul  in  cries  and  tears  of  rage  and  disappointment.  This  state  of 
anguish  and  despair  reached  to  such  a  height  that  those  around  him 
judged  his  conduct  unbecoming  in  a  king.  They  endeavoured  to 
console  him  by  reminding  him  that  his  father  had  suffered  similar  mis- 
fortunes, and  even  greater  ones,  and  that  he  had  never  given  way  to 
despair.  "  My  father,'*  replied  D.  John,  "  was  defeated  by  the  PHnoe 
of  Wales,  the  first  captain  of  his  time,  a  man  so  fortunate  in  warfare 
that  he  routed  and  took  prisoner  the  King  of  France— was  beaten  bj 
the  English,  who  are  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  Europe ;  but  I  suffer 
this  shameful  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  Master  of  Avis  and  of  a  handful 
of  Chamorros"*  And  he  continued  his  lamentations,  and  to  strike  his 
breast  in  anguish. 

Judging  that  he  was  not  secure  in  Santarem,  on  that  same  night  he 
went  on  board  a  ship  of  the  fleet,  which  lay  on  the  Tagus,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  in  a  galley  to  Seville,  which  he  entered  by  ni§^t. 


*  Chamarros — from  the  Spanish  "  bald  '* — a  scornful  name  giT«n  to  the 
Portuguese  by  the  CaBtillians,  on  aooount  of  their  custom  of  ahaving  tbecr 
heads,  or  cutting  the  hair  very  close. 
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because  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  hapless  ones  who  had 
lost  in  Aljubarrota  friends  and  relatives.  But  on  the  following  day  the 
lamentations  which  he  so  dreaded  to  hear  resounded  far  and  wide 
opposite  the  palace,  and  caused  so  painful  an  impression  that  he  with- 
drew to  Carmona.  This  sinister  news  flew  throughout  Castille,  exciting 
on  all  sides  grave  astonishment,  and  reached  Toledo,  where  dwelt  the 
Queen  D.  Beatriz,  who  fell  senseless  to  the  ground  on  hearing  it.  She 
had  bidden  her  ladies  to  pray  day  and  night  that  the  Gastillians  might 
gain  the  victory,  when  the  news  arrived,  and  all  was  tumult.  The 
impression  on  the  people  was  terrible.  Furious  at  the  affront  and  loss 
endured,  and  carried  away  by  blind  hatred  for  all  that  was  Portuguese, 
they  went  so  far  as  to  desire  to  kill  the  Queen  and  all  of  her  country 
who  surrounded  her — a  design  they  would  most  assuredly  have  carried 
into  execution  had  not  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  attained  to  calm  them 
by  gentle  words.  This  surpiise  and  pain  were  certainly  justifiable, 
because  independently  of  the  sad  moral  effect  which  it  produced,  the 
battle  of  Aljubarrota  was  equivalent  to  a  formidable  disaster,  since  the 
flower  of  the  nobility  had  fallen  fighting  valiantly.  Of  the  Portuguese 
who  had  followed  the  standard  of  Castille  few  survived,  because  they 
fought  always  where  the  greatest  danger  existed,  and  also  by  reason  that 
their  own  indignant  countrymen  would  not  nurse  them  when  wounded. 
A  brother  of  Nuno  Alvares  was  taken  prisoner  and  conducted  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,  who  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of  a  fidalgo  called 
£gas  Goelho;  but  his  protection  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  was  barbarously 
murdered. 

Tired  out  after  the  combat,  D.  JoSo  of  Portugal  threw  himself  on  a 
stone  bench  to  rest.  AntSo  Yasques  de  Almada  then  approached  and 
covered  his  feet  with  the  royal  standard  of  Castille.  The  King  smiled 
at  this  act,  and  he  could  scarcely  credit  that  the  Portuguese  had  won 
such  a  formidable  hattle.  The  King  rose  up,  and  taking  a  CastiUian 
prisoner  with  him,  proceeded  to  visit  the  camp,  and  learn  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  slain«  It  was  indeed  a  terrible  harvest  which  the 
Portuguese  scythe  had  mown.  On  the  battle-field  lay  dead  D.  Pedro,  son 
of  the  Marquis  de  Y Olena ;  D.  Telle,  cousin  to  the  King ;  D.  Ferdinand, 
son  of  Count  D.  Sancho ;  the  Prior  of  the  Castillian  Hospitallers, 
Count  de  YUlalpando ;  Chief  Admiral  of  Castille,  Juan  Fernandes  de 
Tovar ;  the  Mayordomo,  Pero  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza ;  the  AdelanUtdo 
and  the  Marshal  of  Castille;  Jo&o  EAmires  de  Arellano,  Diogo 
€k>mes  Sarmiento,  Joio  Duque,  and  many  others  1     Of  the  Portuguese 
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who  had  fought  beneath  the  standard  of  Ca^tille,  the  Count  de 
Mayorca,  D.  Jofio  Alfonso  Tello,  brother  to  the  Queen  D.  Leonor ; 
the  Master  of  Calatravay  D.  Pedro  Yasques  de  Azevedo;  Alvaro 
Gon^alves  de  Azevedo,  his  son,  and  many  other  distinguishecl 
nobles  lay  dead,  and  among  the  distinguished  prisoners  taken  were 
D.  Pedro  de  Castro,  son  of  the  Count  de  Arrayolos,  and  Yasco  Peres  de 
CamQes,  Alcaide  of  Alemquer,  and  the  Castillian  Pero  Lopes  de  Ajak, 
the  eloquent  chronicler  whom  we  have  so  often  oocasion  to  refer  ta* 
On  the  Portuguese  side,  the  fidalgos  most  distinguished  who  perished 
were  Yasco  Martins  de  Mello  and  the  afore-mentioned  brave  Gascon 
knight  John  of  Montferrat. 

The  total  number  of  the  slain  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been 
enormous,  judging  from  the  consternation  which  this  defeat  caa^  in 
CastUle,  and  to  the  fact  that  2,500  knights  lay  dead  on  the  battle-field, 
and  the  number  of  common  soldiers  much  greater ;  moreover,  as  thej 
fled  in  disorder  in  all  directions,  they  were  assaulted  by  the  peasantiy, 
who  took  revenge  for  their  cruelties  by  slaying  all  they  could.  Hie 
tradition  of  the  baker^s  wife  of  Aljubarrotc^  who,  although  not  quofted 
by  Femam  Lopes,  is  considered  probable,  is  well  known.  Senhor 
Herculano  has  collected  in  a  curious  article  all  that  is  known  concerniDg 
this  woman,  who,  with  an  oven  peel,  slew  seven  soldiers.  This  tradition, 
whether  true  or  fabulous,  nevertheless  has  an  historic  value,  since  it  is 

*  Pero  Lopes  de  Ayala  was  born  in  18S2,  and*  at  the  early  age  of  18  entered 
into  pnblic  afifairs.    He  followed  the  party  of  D.  Henry  de  TraBtamaxa,  wbo 
appointed  >"'m  his  chief  ensign.    He  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Najera,  when  be 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  spent  in  London  his  captivity.    On 
returning  to  his  native  land  he  was  made  Chancellor,  a  poet  he  held  Ukeirise  in 
the  service  of  D.  John  I.    He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Portagueee  at  the  battle 
of  Aljnbarrota,  but  it  appears  that  his  captivity  this  time  was  not  so  proloogBd 
or  BO  cruel  as  his  former  one  in  London.    He  was  ransomed  at  the  enormiXB 
price  of  30,000  doubles.    On  his  return  to  Gastille  he  resumed  for  some  jceit 
his  office  of  Chancellor,  which  extended  to  the  reign  of  Henry  TTT.    He  died  is 
Calahorra  in  1407  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.     He  was  a  distingnmhed  poet 
and  chronicler.     He  is  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  of  D.  Pedro  L  of  CaslUlte. 
and  of  D.  Henry  in.  up  to  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.    He  translaled  Titai 
Livins,  8aint  Gregory,  and  Boecio  into  Castillian     He  wrote  several  wortii 
among  them  a  didactic  poem  on  the  duties  of  kings  and  nobles,  entitled  IZtaoit 
de  Palacio,    He  is  a  rival  to  the  Portuguese  chronicler,  Fernam  Lopee*  whom 
he    preceded    chronologically,  bat  is  inferior  in  picturesqueness  and  poetry,  * 
though  superior  in  skilfolness  of  appreciation.     Concerning  this  writer,  tbe 
reader  may  consult  for  farther  information   Ticknor*B  "  History  of  Spaniib 
Literature,"  first  period,  from  its  origin  to  Charles  Y.,  translation  of  Magnaba 
(Paris,  1864),  cap.  v.,  page  97,  and  cap.  ix.,  page  167. 
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a  symbol^  an  expression  vivid  and  general  at  that  epoch,  of  the  feeling 
of  the  Portuguese  against  foreign  dominion,  and  the  hatred  and 
indomitable  spirit  of  all  classes  to  make  war  to  whoever  assumed  to 
subject  themu  The  force  of  this  sentiment,  which  was  deeply  rooted  in 
the  Portuguese  mind,  owing,  besides  other  circumstances,  to  the 
character  of  our  primitive  institutions,  affords  us  the  clue  why,  during 
the  space  of  some  centuries,  this  small  territory,  divided  from  the  great 
Castillian  monarchy,  was  able  to  resist  that  colossal  power  until  its 
national  spirit  becoming  corrupted  by  the  greed  of  wealth,  and  by  the 
vices  of  the  reign  of  D.  JoSo  III.,  when  our  brave  kingdom  of  Portugal 
succumbed  at  the  feet  of  her  formidable  rival,  where,  for  the  space  of 
sixty  years,  she  bore  affronts  and  oppressions  ere  she  rose  again  to 
her  feet.  Hence,  if  the  story  of  the  baker's  wife  of  Aljubarrota  is  but  a 
fnyih,  a  popular  invention  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  do  not  despise  it, 
because  a  people  which  invests  a  woman  with  sufficient  odium  against 
foreign  oppressors  to  slay  seven  enemies,  symbolises  its  feeling  in  this 
respect,  and  its  maintenance  of  national  independence. 

We  shall  not  be  the  ones  to  cast  into  the  world  of  phantoms 
the  image  of  the  famous  Brites  d' Almeida,  the  baker  wife  of 
Aljubarrota.  We  will  leave  to  our  readers  to  judge,  the  reality  or 
fiction  of  her  existence,  and  we  shall  only  add  the  historical  notes 
which  at  various  times  have  been  made  in  this  respect. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Fr.  Manuel  dos  Santos,  the  chief 
chronicler,  Fr.  Francisco  Brandao  in  1642  had  a  summary  drawn  up  in 
the  town  of  Aljubarrota  of  all  testimonies  concerning  this  fact,  and  in 
which  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  that  town  declared  on  oath  all  that 
had  been  preserved  in  its  integrity  of  the  tradition  of  that  event,  the 
peel  actually  being  preserved  in  the  palace  of  the  Council,  which 
was  of  iron,  with  a  modem  handle  of  wood.  In  this  summary  it  is 
said  that  Brites  d' Almeida  was  sumamed  the  Fisqueiraf  and  had  her 
bakery  in  the  high  street  of  the  town,  close  to  the  stores  of  the  Friars 
of  Alooba^a.  This  is  the  oldest  written  record  remaining  to  us  of  the 
celebrated  bakery  of  Aljubarrota.  Furthermore,  Jose  Soares  da  Silva, 
in  his  third  volume  of  ^^  Memorias  deD.  Joao  I.''  (chap,  i.,  p.  260),  tells 
US  that  it  is  certain  this  tradition  was  a  true  one,  and  in  1732 
declared  the  spot  where  this  shovel  had  been  preserved,  and  held  in 
such  faith  that  it  was  always  carried  in  the  procession  made  on  the 
14  th  August.  When  this  kingdom  passed  over  into  the  dominion  of 
Castillo,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  fearing  last  Philip  II.  might  wish 
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to  eradicate  this  remembrance  by  destroying  the  shovel,  one  of  the 
principal  residents,  called  Manuel  Pereira  de  Moura,  concealed  it  in 
&  wall  of  the  actual  palace  or  chamber  of  the  Council,  from  whence  it 
was  taken  out  with  great  rejoicings  on  the  occasion  of  the  aodamatioii 
of  the  invincible  monarch,  D.  John  IV. 

After  remaining  three  days  in  the  battle-field  after  the  Constable 
had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Santa  Maria  d'Ourem,  the  King  of 
Portugal  raised  the  camp  and  proceeded  towards  Alcoba9a.  The  fetid 
exhalations  of  the  dead  left  unburied  (because  the  barbarous  usage  of 
those  days  did  not  permit  that  enemies  be  buried)  had  commenced  to 
taint  the  atmosphere,  but  the  laws  of  warfare  in  the  Middle  Ages  did 
not  allow  a  general  to  proclaim  himself  a  conqueror  until  after  pasang 
three  nights  on  the  battle-field.  The  army  also  proceeded  to  Alcoba^ 
and  the  Portuguese  nobles,  who  had  purchased  that  splendid  victory  at 
the  price  of  their  lives,  were  buried  in  the  church.  The  officers  and 
men  were  loaded  with  spoils,  of  which  neither  the  King  nor  his  Con- 
stable had  retained  any  portion,  with  the  exception  of  a  relic  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  a  huge  cauldron,  which  was  given  to  the  Convent  of 
Alcoba9a  for  the  use  of  the  Cistercian  monks.  This  cauldron  ^tis  the 
same  which  the  courtiers  of  Philip  II.  advised  him  to  melt  down  into  a 
bell  or  a  piece  of  artillery,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  remembrance  of 
that  shameful  defeat  of  the  Castillians.  The  reply  of  the  monarch  was 
characteristic,  "  If  this  cauldron  speaks  with  such  loud  tones,  how  mach 
louder  would  it  sound  were  it  transformed  into  a  cannon  or  into 
a  bell?" 

When  the  news  of  the  victory  reached  Lisbon,  the  rejoicings  were 
very  great.  The  Camara  had  promised  that  should  the  contention  be 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese,  to  promulgate  and  severely  inast 
on  the  execution  of  a  statute  by  which  aU  witchcraft  and  immoralities 
which  outraged  good  and  moral  customs  should  be  put  a  stop  to.  In 
effect  this  promise  was  fulfilled,  and  the  statute  by  which  the  Camai* 
manifested  its  gratitude  to  God  Who  had  given  them  the  victory  of 
Aljubarrota,  is  a  most  curious  document,  which  we  shall  have  oocaaon 
to  speak  of  when  treating  on  the  popular  superstitions  of  the 
Portuguese  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  was  further  increased  when 
the  King  D.  JoSo  I.  sent  to  the  city  the  flags  captured  from  the  enemy: 
this  he  did  not  only  because  Lisbon  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdcm* 
but  because,  in  the  strife  for  national  independence,  it  was  this  citr 
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which  had  shown  greater  traits  of  heroism  and  constancy.  The  whole 
population  came  forth  barefooted  in  procession  to  receive  them,  bearing 
the  image  of  Saint  Creorge,  whom  they  proclaimed  as  the  winner  of  the 
victory.  A  splendid  sermon  was  delivered  by  Fr.  Pedro  de  S.  Frandsco, 
who  took  for  his  text,  A  Domino  /actum  eat  istud,  et  est  mirabile  in 
octdia  nostrts,  and  the  city  pledged  to  have  three  processions  during  the 
week  to  commemorate  this  signal  victory — one  to  the  Convent  of  the 
Trinity,  another  to  the  Church  of  Gra^a,  and  the  third  to  the  Church 
of  Saint  Francis — ^those  following  the  procession  to  go  barefooted. 
Besides  these  three  processions,  two  others  were  established  annually,  one 
on  the  day  of  Saint  Vincent,  the  patron  of  the  city,  and  the  other  on  the 
Feast  of  Saint  George,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  that  saint,  whose  invo- 
cation had  instilled  strength  into  the  Portuguese  on  that  memorable 
day. 

While  the  whole  of  Portugal  rejoiced,  Castillo  moaned  and  grieved 
under  the  losses  sustained,  since  all  wept  for  the  loss  of  relation  or 
friend,  for  the  nobility  which  had  been  decimated,  the  honour  of  its 
arms  dimmed,  and  its  own  kingdom  in  danger,  because  the  King  of 
Portugal  was  about  to  change  the  war  of  defence  into  a  war  of  invasion. 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  animated  by  the  successes  of  his  allies,  was 
again  projecting  to  renew  his  former  pretensions  to  the  throne  of 
Ca^Ue,  and  the  Castillian  pride,  humbled  to  the  ground  by  that  defeat, 
was  unable  for  many  centuries  to  heal  its  wounds. 

Prescott,  the  American  historian,  when  narrating  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  found  in  the  contemporary  writers  of  those  two 
Catholic  monarchs  vestiges  of  the  profound  impression  which  the  defeat 
of  Aljubarrota  had  caused  on  the  spiiit  of  generations.  The  anniversary" 
of  the  Battle  of  Aljubarrota  ever  remained  a  day  of  mourning  for 
Castille,  similarly  as  that  of  the  Guadalete  in  respect  to  Arab  Spain,  of 
Salado  for  the  Granadinos  and  Africans,  of  Fontenoy  for  England,  that 
of  Waterloo  for  France,  and  that  of  Alcacer  Kibir  for  the  Portuguese. 
The  sorrowful  resentment  which  this  victory  left  on  the  spirit  of  our 
neighbours  was  not  extinguished  even  by  the  sixty  years  of  oppression 
which  ages  after  they  inflicted  on  the  descendants  of  their  heroic 
conquerors. 

''  The  Battle  of  Aljubarrota,''  says  Schoefier,  '*  was  the  most  memor- 
able action  which  took  place  in  the  Peninsula  between  Christian  armies. 
The  incomparable  superiority  of  the  forces  of  the  conquered  side,  the 
youthfulness  of  both  victorious  chiefs,  in  opposition  to  the  many  signal 
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warriors  and  experienced  soldiers  of  former  campaigns^  the  short  time 
which  sufficed  to  decide  the  action  (half  an  hour),  the  greatness  of  the 
disputed  prize  (no  less  than  that  of  two  kingdoms  and  the  independence 
of  Portugal),  all  these  circumstances  secure  for  the  Battle  of  Aljuharrota 
the  interest  of  posterity." 

In  truth,  this  hattle  was  a  veritable  phenomenon,  on  aooount  of  the 
unusual  circumstances  attached  to  it.  To  what  must  we  ascribe  the 
unexpected  result?  To  many  things  which  together  made  the  balance 
fall  on  the  side  of  the  Portuguese.  In  the  first  place,  the  Portugneee 
defended  their  country  and  fought  for  their  national  independence,  and 
we  all  know  how  greatly  this  thought  strengthens  the  arm,  fires  the 
heart,  and  exalts  the  coiu^e  of  the  combatants.  Secondly — and  this  is 
the  principal  motive — in  the  Portuguese  army,  although  small  in 
numbers,  there  was  unity  of  action.  All  those  men  who  were  grouped 
together  to  conquer  or  to  die  had  but  one  only  motive  power  which  they 
obeyed,  which  guided  them  to  battle,  which  would  give  them  strength 
even  against  a  defeat.  In  the  OastiUian  army,  on  the  contrary,  there 
were  diverse  opinions,  different  odiums  and  rivalries.  The  Portugueee 
and  Castillians  disputed  among  themselves  as  to  which  should  prove 
braver  knights,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  demonstrate  their  prowess, 
instead  of  directing  the  movements  of  the  different  corps  into  which 
the  army  was  divided,  they  all  rushed  to  the  Vanguard  in  order  to 
combat  with  daring,  rash,  and  fruitless  valour.  There  was  wanting 
not  only  a  special  command,  but  a  general  one.  There  was  no  chief 
commander,  there  was  no  plan  of  action.  Each  fought  as  they  listed^ 
and,  as  a  consequence,  without  union  or  harmony. 

On  the  other  side,  what  firmness  of  command  and  union  and 
calmness  of  movement  in  the  small  Portuguese  army  I  Their  van- 
guard is  broken  into,  yet  the  Portuguese  are  not  dismayed.  '^ 
two  wings  converge  to  the  centre  with  all  the  regularity  of  manoeuvpe 
of  a  modern  regiment;  the  rearguard  at  the  voice  of  the  King 
marches  in  good  order  upon  the  attacking  column;  the  broken  van- 
guard is  reinforced  quickly,  and  returns  to  the  charge ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  force  of  the  Portuguese  army  becomes  concentrated 
upon  one  only  point,  and  that  point  a  decisive  one. 

The  battle  of  Aljuharrota,  therefore,  is  not  only  glorious  for  the 
Portuguese  soldiers,  whose  valour  shone  with  immortal  brilliancy,  bat 
also  for  the  chiefs,  to  whose  skill  was  principally  due  its  victoty.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  epoch  of  brute  force,  in  which  brute  force  usually 
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decided  the  issue  of  combats,  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota  rises  up  in 
greatness  equal  to  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  battle  of  Najera,  and  others 
commanded  by  the  Black  Prince,  and  presaged  an  epoch  wherein  intelli- 
gence and  science,  rather  than  strength,  would  decide  the  fate  of  battles. 
Tactics,  precision  of  movements,  began  to  be  unfolded  and  acknowledged 
as  capable  of  vanquishing  numerous  battalions,  and  war  of  democracy 
often  manifests  its  incontrovertible  superiority.  In  Aljubarrota,  as  in 
Atoleiros  and  in  Trancoso,  the  firm,  compact  masses  of  the  infantry 
triumphantly  resists  the  charge  of  the  enemy. 

Portugal  has  in  truth  descended  low  in  the  scale  of  nations; 
she  has  been  the  object  of  the  derision  of  Europe,  her  decadence 
has  been  miserable  and  degrading,  nevertheless  we  glory  in  being 
Portuguese  when,  turning  over  our  old  chronicles,  we  find  rising 
resplendent,  and  as  glorious  as  the  names  which  Rome  or  France 
boasted,  that  name  which  of  itself  is  worthy  of  a  poem — ^Aljubarrota  1 
In  all  things  D.  John  I.  of  Castillo  had  given  proofs  of  the 
want  of  spirit  which  characterised  him,  and  which  rendered  him 
a  man  unfitted  to  conquer  a  crown.  Deficient  of  military  skill 
to  avoid  a  defeat,  with  little  personal  bravery  to  render  that 
defeat  less  shameful,  without  perseverance  and  honour  to  remedy  its 
disastrous  consequences,  we  behold  him,  ere  the  battle  was  altogether 
lost,  flying  from  the  camp  seeking  refuge  in  the  town  of  Santarem.  Then 
giving  vent  to  complaints  and  imprecations,  and  finaUy  hastily  departs  by 
sea  to  Seville  without  heeding  that  he  was  forsaking  his  nobles,  his 
army  dispersed  and  in  disorder,  his  fleet  in  a  state  of  consternation, 
issuing  no  order  or  delegating  another  to  take  his  place  and  the 
command,  or  even  leaving  them  a  plan  to  follow,  or  a  point  of 
reunion  for  his  fugitive  troops,  and  without  even  attempting  to  enter 
into  some  convention  with  the  conqueror  which  should  enable  him  to 
save  the  remnants  of  the  army,  since  he  no  longer  wished  to  try  anew 
the  fate  of  arms. 

This  complete  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Castillo  is  indeed  a 
subject  of  astonishment.  The  Castillian  officers  of  Santarem  who  thus 
saw  him  hastily  leaving  all  things  to  their  fate,  asked  one  another  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  army  meanwhile  spread  themselves  on  all  sides 
without  order  or  direction,  many  soldiers  falling  victims  to  odium  and 
vengeance.  The  only  corps  which  retained  some  sort  of  order  was  that 
under  the  command  of  the  Master  of  Alcantara,  composed  of  the 
horsemen  who  had  obstinately  attacked  the  baggage  waggons  of  the 
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enemy,  and  had  been  less  broken  up.  To  this  corps  many  fugitive 
soldiers  joined  themselves,  in  order  to  proceed  with  greater  safety 
beneath  its  flag.  On  reaching  Santarem  the  Master  of  Alcantara 
learnt  that  the  King  had  departed  for  Castille,  and  without  a  moment 
of  delay  he  crossed  the  Tagus,  and  proceeded  towards  the  frontier.  In 
Santarem  there  were  many  Castillians  fugitives  from  the  battle-field,  as 
weU  as  those  composing  the  former  garrison,  but  these  had  no  ecKn- 
mander,  and  their  last  hope  of  resistance  was  extinguished  when  the 
Master  of  Alcantara  departed.  In  this  town  there  were  three  prisoners 
of  war  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Master  of  Aviz,  distinguished  Porta- 
guese  noblemen,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Castillians  during 
the  siege  of  Torres-Vedras.  These  were  the  Master  of  the  Order  of 
Christ,  Lopo  Dias  de  Sousa ;  the  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers,  Alvaro 
Gon9alves  Camello,  and  Rodrigo  Alvares  Pereira,  brother  of  the  Con- 
stable. Their  anxiety  may  well  be  imagined  when  they  learnt  that  the 
Castillians  had  been  routed.  Trembling  between  joy  at  the  victory 
of  the  Portuguese  and  anguish  at  the  dread  lest  the  King  of  Oastille 
should  take  his  revenge  by  slaying  them,  or  by  dragging  than  away 
with  him,  they  spent  hours  of  deep  anguish.  But  on  learning  of  the 
departure  of  the  Master  of  Alcantara,  and  that  the  town  had  been 
forsaken,  although  full  of  a  confused  medley  of  disorganised  soldiers, 
they  rushed  to  the  gates,  and  the  people  in  great  crowds  quickly  joined 
them,  and  commenced  to  raise  cries  of  "  L(mg  live  D,  Jodo  /.  of  Pcrtv^  ! 
DeaUh  to  tlie  schismatic  Castillians  /"  The  latter  did  not  stay  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  these  cries,  but  judging  that  it  was  already  the  vanguard 
of  the  conquering  army,  fled  precipitately,  some  taking  refuge  within 
the  churches. 

It  was  not  long  before  their  misgivings  were  realised.  D.  Joio  I. 
of  Portugal  and  his  Constable  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Santarem,  and 
were  received  enthusiastically.  The  King  here  gave  proof  of  that  lofty 
generosity  which  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  figures  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  On  knowing  of  the  precarious  sitna- 
tion  of  the  Castillians  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  churches,  and, 
besieged  by  the  people,  were  without  food,  he  ordered  the  doors  to  he 
opened  and  they  allowed  to  depart  freely  and  return  to  their  land. 

In  Santarem,  D.  Joao  I.  desired  to  recompense  the  services  of  his 
intrepid  Constable  in  a  manner  which  might  satisfy  the  most  unbounded 
ambition,  yet  would  never  reach  to  his  estimation  of  the  value  of  the 
services  so  faithfxilly  rendered.     He  offered  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira  the 
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County  of  Ourem,  which  JoSk)  Femandes  Andeiro  had  held,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  appanage  which  this  favourite  possessed. 

Niuio  Alvares  Pereira  accepted  the  favour,  but  on  one  condition — 
he  exacted  from  his  companion-at-arms  that  he  should  not  create 
another  Count  during  his  lifetime.  This  pride,  which  in  our  day  we 
should  think  inordinate,  nevertheless  is  in  harmony  with  his  haughty, 
high-minded  spirit,  who  easily  yielded  up  wealth  and  estates,  as  he  did 
to  the  Count  D.  Gon9alo,  when  the  service  of  his  master  demanded  it, 
but  who  desired  to  preserve  in  the  Book  of  Nobility  a  separate  place 
for  himself,  in  the  same  way  as  his  valiant,  spotless  sword  had  carved  a 
place  in  a  higher  book  of  nobility  which  posterity  assigns  to  him  and  . 
which  history  records. 

The  recompense  was  enormous,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  honour 
conferred,  but  in  a  pecuniary  one ;  nevertheless,  no  one  judged  it  too 
great  a  reward  for  his  great  services.  The  rents  accruing  to  Nuno 
Alvares  Pereira  from  the  foregoing  donations  rose  to  16,000  doubles 
annually.  Besides  the  County  of  Ourem,  with  all  annexed  to  it, 
D.  Jofto  I.  gave  to  his  Constable  the  towns  of  Borba,  Villa-Vi^osa, 
Estremoz,  Evora-Monte,  Portel,  Montemor-o-Novo,  Almada,  and 
Sacavem,  with  their  royal  farms ;  the  royal  dues  of  the  Jews  of 
Lisbon,  Porto  de  Moz,  Eaba^al,  Alvaiazere,  Bou9as,  and  the  lands 
of  Pena  de  Basto  and  Barroso,  and  the  rents  and  dues  of  the  King 
in  Silves  and  Loul^  in  the  Algarve. 

He  was  soon  to  prove  that  no  reward,  however  great,  could  equal 
his  merit.  He  had  gathered  laurels  in  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota,  and 
he  was  going  to  reap  fresh  wreaths  in  the  very  heart  of  CastiUe.  The 
Constable  possessed  an  unquiet  spirit,  thirsting  for  glory,  and  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  enervated  by  triumph.  Scarcely  had  he  rested 
from  the  fatigues  of  Aljubarrota  than  he  already  endeavoured  to  effect 
an  invasion  into  Castille.  Proceeding  on  to  the  Alemtejo,  of  which  he 
still  continued  to  be  frontier  governor,  Kuno  Alvares  organised  an  army 
of  1,000  lances,  2,000  foot-soldiers,  and  some  archers,  with  which  he 
entered  the  frontier  of  Badajoz,  fully  determined  upon  giving  a  severe 
lesson  to  some  Castillian  nobles  who  boasted  of  their  bravery  and 
regretted  not  being  at  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota  to  have  performed 
wonders. 

On  entering  the  Castillian  territory  Nuno  Alvares  took  Villa-Garcia, 
which  he  found  undefended,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards  the 
village  of   Yalverde.     The  Castillians,  who  awaited   reinforcements 
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marched    upon  Valverde,   and    D.   Nuno   encamped  about   a  league 
and  a  half  s  distance    from   the  river    Guadiana,  the  Castillians  in* 
tending    to    prevent    his    crossing    the    river.      The   reinforcemenis 
of  the    Gajstillians  were    principally  undisciplined  yeomen,  and  the 
army  numbered  in  all   some   20,000    men.      A  portion  of   the  Cas- 
tillians  crossed  the   river,  and    placed    themselves    on   the  opposite 
shore;     the    rest    remained    where    they    were.       It    appears  the 
plaji   of   the  enemy  was  that  when  the  Constable  should  cross  the 
Guadiana,  to  place  him  between  two  fires.     But  the  great  military  skill 
of  Nuno  Alvares  soon  perceived   this  manoeuvre,  and  unhesitatinglj 
arranged  his  plan  of  action.    With  his  small  army  formed  into  a  square, 
the  baggage  in  the  centre,  he  impetuously  crossed  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  which  attempted  to  oppose  him.     They  allowed  him  to  pass 
after  a  brief  combat,  because  such  was  their  plan,  and  also  because 
these  municipal  troops,  composed  principally  of  labouring  men,  attacked 
unwillingly  this  terrible  man,  this  new  Oid,  who  was  called  Kuno 
Alvares.     On  reaching  the  river  shore,  the  Constable  left  the  rearguard 
to  defend  the  baggage  and  contend  with  the  enemy,  and  with  the  Tsa- 
guard  crossed  over.     In  vain  did  the  Castillians  on  the  opposite  sh<^ 
to  the  number  of  10,000,  endeavour  to  oppose  their  landing,  which, 
although  it  cost  many  lives,  was  nevertheless  effected.     Then  pbdng 
the  vanguard  in  position,  defending  the  shore  against  the  crowd  of 
Castillians,  he  once  again  crossed  the  river,  and  passed  over  the  baggage, 
then  returned  seeking  the  rearguard,  which  the  Castillians  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  crush  by  shooting  arrows  and  flinging  stones  into  them, 
for  in  a  short  time  the  Portuguese  army  arrived  to  the  opposite  shcie. 
The  fighting  became  more  desperate,  and  the  Castillians  would  not 
be  repulsed  easily,  but  at  length  being  dislodged,  they  gathered  together 
on    a   height  close   by,   from  whence   the  Constable    routed  then, 
and   from    a   second    and  third  attempt  behind  cliffs  and  hilloeks. 
Numerous    as    the    grass    of  the  field,    says     Femam    Lopes,    the 
Castillians  threatened  to  smother  the  small  host  of  the  PortugiKi^e 
amid  their  tumultuous,  surging  masses.     Looking  behind  him,  the  new 
Count  of  Ourem  perceived  the  rearguard  in  a  position  of  great  peril 
and  relieves  it  with  the  prestige  of  his  presence  and  with  the  mafnie 
power  of    his  voice ;   Nuno  Alvares   then  returns  to  the  vangoard, 
which  was  engaged   in  an  unequal  combat  with  the  flower  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  forces  an  advance,  leaving  the  ground  strewn 
with  the  dead  and  the  wounded. 
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The  Portuguese,  electrified  by  the  example  of  their  chief  commander, 
wrestle  like  lions,  and  excited  by  the  victoiy  which  everywhere 
accompanies  their  flag,  they  mock  the  enemy,  and  at  once  fling  their 
darts  into  them  with  taunting  epithets.  Again  does  the  rearguard  find 
itself  in  danger,  and  again  does  the  Constable  run  to  succour  it,  and 
then  a  moment  arrives  when  all  hope  seems  lost;  his  superhuman  efforts 
and  those  of  his  soldiers  who  follow  him  are  unable  to  disperse  the 
hordes  of  the  enemy  which  surround  them,  or  to  demolish  that  living 
barrier  which  encircles  them.  Then  does  a  scene  take  place  which 
brings  to  mind  the  simple  legends  of  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity. 

The  Portuguese  suddenly  lose  sight  of  their  brave  chief.  In  vain 
do  they  seek  for  him,  he  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  fright  and  daspair 
fill  their  hearts.  At  length  some  of  the  knights  find  him  between  two 
broken  boulders,  on  his  knees,  praying  with  uplifted  hands,  silently  and 
fervently,  his  page  holding  his  brave  war-steed  a  few  paces  from  his 
kneeling  master.  The  knights  who  were  searching  for  him  attempted 
to  recall  him,  but  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  bids  them  wait  until  his 
prayer  is  ended.  Then  rising  up,  with  radiant  countenance  he  rushes 
to  his  men,  and  inspires  hope  in  the  vacillating  ranks.  ''  Forward !  ^  he 
cries,  "  one  against  four  I "  Encouraged  by  this  sublime  cry  of 
dauntless  courage,  the  Portuguese  break  through  all  that  opposes  them ; 
but  far  in  the  distance  appears  the  standard  of  the  Master  of  Santiago 
with  the  best  Castillian  warriors,  which  comes  to  crush  in  its  for- 
midable numbers  the  Portuguese  column.  The  combat  proves  a  fierce 
one,  and  the  Master  of  Santiago  falls  down  dead,  and  his  army  becomes 
dispersed.  The  Master  of  Alcantara,  Martim  Annes  Barbuda,  a 
Portuguese,  attempts  to  return  to  the  charge  with  the  remainder  of  the 
corps,  but  the  other  officers  disdain  to  join  him;  the  "twenty-four" 
of  Seville,  followed  by  the  contingents  of  Andalusia,  become  disbanded 
and  destroy  the  labourers  of  La  Mancha,  the  nobles  retire  precipi- 
tately, and  the  Portuguese  remnants  of  the  Lusitanian  army  at  length 
fling,  "  Victory  I " — a  truly  marvellous  victory — ^and  salute  with  vociferous 
ringing  cheers  their  heroic  chief,  who  on  that  day  seemed  to  have 
multiplied  his  presence,  who  had  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  who 
had  appeared  everywhere  radiant,  ever  invincible,  and  to  whose 
indomitable  constancy  was  due  the  triumph  obtained  after  that 
stupendous  battle. 

After  this  success,  l^xmo  Alvares  retired  to  Portugal,  and  the 
Gastillians,  who  had  been  thus  severely  punished,  likewise  retired.     It 
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was  an  extraordinary  event,  because  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  Cafitillijui 
army  could  well  have  absorbed  the  small  phalanx  of  the  Portuguese. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  battle  of  giants,  which  brought  to  mind  the  Homoie 
wars,  wherein  the  invincible  Achilles,  with  alone  his  divine  sword,  cuts 
down  around  his  war  chariot  the  Trojan  phalanxes — ^those  miraculoos 
and  legendary  combats  in  which  an  invisible  angel  cast  down  to  the 
earth  whole  battalions,  like  the  fierce  north  vdnd  lays  to  the  ground  the 
sheaves  of  wheat. 

The  victory,  no  doubt,  was  due  to  the  prestige  of  the  victory  of 
Aljubarrota.     Besides  which,  the  quality  of  the  Oastillian  troops  was  Car 
inferior  to  those  employed  in  Aljubarrota^  since  they  principally  consisted 
of  the  classes  of  labourers,  who  had  been  hurriedly  summoned  together 
to  proceed  to  Yalverde  ;  there  was  deficiency  of  discipline  and  oommuidf 
and  rivalries  existed  among  the  chief  officers.     Finally,  the  adminble 
order  of  the  well-disciplined  Portuguese  army   undoubtedly  assured 
them  the  victory.      Scarcely  had  the   Castillians  been    defeated   in 
Aljubarrota  than  a  second  blow  was  levelled  at  them  in  Valverde,  which 
cost  less  blood,  it  is  true,  but  which  influenced,  nevertheless,  pubhc 
opinion.     In  effect,  in  the  CastiUian  chroniclers  we  find  vestiges  of  the 
profound  impression  which  this  second  disaster  produced  ;  while,  to  the 
contrary,  the  exaltation  of  the  Portuguese  rises  in  proportion.    What 
nation  had  ever  won,  under  such  critical  circumstances,  greater  gicny  ? 
So  small  a  power,  so  divided,  yet  in  less  than  a  year,  independent  of 
party  victories,  of  the  taking  of  castles,  and  heroic  defence  of  strong- 
holds, she  wins  *  four  pitched  battles  with  an  enormous  disproportion 
of  forces,  against  a  warlike  and  powerful  army  !     In  the  records  of  our 
history  shine  forth,  like  stars  in  a  glorious  constellation,  the  names  of 
Atoleiros,  Tranooso,  Aljubarrota,  and  Valverde. 

These  successive  victories  had  inspired  such  confidence  in  the 
Portuguese,  and  so  disheartened  the  Castillians,  that  there  was  no  deed 
too  great  to  be  held  possible  of  performance.  From  Lisbon  came  one, 
Antao  Yasques,  to  war  beneath  the  standard  of  the  Constable.  On 
arriving  to  Estremoz  he  found  he  had  already  departed,  so  he  gathered 
together  some  400  men  -  archers,  foot  -  soldiers,  and  lances — and 
proceeded  to  enter  into  Castillo.  He  took  towns  and  castles,  and  placed 
others  under  siege,  and  apprised  that,  on  his  return  journey  to  Portugal, 


*  Atoleirost  won  in  April,  1384  ;  Trancoso^  in  July,  1385  ;  Afjftbamtn,  in  August) 
1385 ;  and  Valverde,  in  October,  1885 
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the  enemies  intended  to  lay  in  wait  for  him  behind  a  hillock  to  the 
number  of  800,  he  calmly  but  resolutely  marched  on  them,  dislodged 
them,  and  gaining  the  height  they  had  ascended,  dispersed  them,  and 
slowly  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Portugal,  driving  before  him  a 
considerable  number  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs  which  he  had  captured. 
In  this  way  did  the  soldiers  of  the  heroic  Master  of  Aviz  act. 

Meanwhile  in  Santarem  D.  JoSo  I.  was  on  every  side  gathering  the 
fruits  of  his  victory  at  Aljubarrota.  The  strongholds  which  formerly 
he  had  in  vain  besieged,  now  surrendered  ere  he  reached  their  ram- 
parts. Their  Alcaides  either  fled  to  Oastille,  or  else  joined  his 
party,  in  the  same  way  that  D.  Henrique  Manuel,  Count  de  CeiEt,  had 
done,  who  delivered  up  Cintra,  and  ojQTered  his  homage  as  a  vassal  to  the 
King  of  Portugal.  Thus  he  was  able  to  take  possession  of  Torres- 
Vedras,  Torres-Novas,  Alemquer,  Obidos,  Monf  orte,  Orato,  Villa- Vigosa, 
MurSo,  and  others. 

Previous  to  proceeding  to  battle,  the  King,  who  was  a  religious 
man,  made  certain   promises  for  Grod   to  assist   him  in   his  under- 
taking.     The  first  vow  he  fulfilled  after  the  battle  was  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Santa  Maria  de  Oliveira,  in  GuimarSes.     For  this  object  he 
quitted  Santarem,  and   proceeded  to  Oporto,  and  on  the  way  took 
possession  of  Leiria,  where  he  found  many  precioxis  jewels  of  the  Queen 
D.  Leonor,  and  from  Oporto  went  on  to  GuimarSes  to  conclude  his 
pilgrimage.    His  reHgious  duties  being  thus  complied  with,  he  proceeded 
to  fulfil  his  duties  as  a  sovereign,  and  passed  on  to  Tras-os-Montes,  in 
order  to  submit  some  of  the  strongholds  which  sided  with  Castille,  the 
principal  one  being  Chaves,  defended  by  Martim  Gongalves  de  Athayde. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  received  from  the  Constable  the 
ofiicial    notification  of  the  victory    of   Yalverde,  at  the  same  time 
beseeching  him  to  pardon  him  for  having  entered  into  Castille  without 
previously  asking  his  permission.     These  heroic  acts  of  disobedience  are 
of   a   nature   that    are    rewarded  instead  of    being  punished,  hence 
D.  JoSo  I.  replied  by  sending  him,  together  with  his  pardon,  a  decree 
conferring  on  him  the  title  of   Count   de   Barcellos.     Favours  were 
aocxunulating    over    that  glorious  head,  which  was  bent  low  by  the 
weight  of  laurels. 

D.  JoSo  I.  then  marched  against  Chaves.  On  being  required  to 
surrender,  the  town  replied  by  heaping  on  the  walls  bombs  and  [engines 
of  war,  springing  the  bows  of  the  archers  in  all  the  loopholes  of  the 
fortress,  and  erecting  a  frieze  of  lances  on  the  parapets  of  the  walls. 

z 
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The  King  then  formally  laid  siege  to  it.  As  the  town  was  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Tamega,  which  flowed  a  short  distance  from  it^ 
the  King  ordered  a  wooden  erection,  or  fort,  to  be  reared  dose  to  the 
river,  and  from  whence  they  could  shoot  arrows  on  the  defenders,  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  them  from  coming  for  water.  The  horroro 
of  thirst  soon  began  to  be  felt  in  Chaves.  The  King,  with  a  gallantly 
worthy  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  used  to  send  every  day  a  pitcher  of 
water  to  D.  Mecia  Coutinho,  the  wife  of  the  Alcaide,  for  her  espedal 
use.  At  length,  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  they  made  a  resdnte 
effort,  and  in  a  successful  sortie  set  fire  to  this  wooden  erection.  The 
Tamega  being  now  free,  and  no  longer  dreading  the  horrors  of  thirst, 
Chaves  drew  courage  for  a  longer  defence,  and  D.  JoSo  I.  was  compeDed 
to  send  for  aid  to  Lisbon,  and  summon  together  the  fidalgos  of  the 
neighbouring  places. 

He  here  received  a  piece  of  news  which  filled  him  with  joy.  An 
English  knight  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  arrived, 
and  in  this  letter  informed  the  King  of  his  speedy  arrival  to  the  Penin- 
sula to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  wife  to  the  crown  of  Castille,  at  the 
same  time  beseeching  him  to  send  him  some  transport  ships. 

D.  JoSo  I.  at  once  ordered  six  war-ships  and  twelve  galleys  to  be 
fitted  and  sent  out  from  Lisbon  to  England,  the  fieet  being  commanded 
by  Alfonso  Furtado.  This  occurred  in  1386.  How  the  times  hate 
changed  I  At  that  epoch  it  was  the  Portuguese  who  furnished  the 
English  with  transport  ships  I 

From  Lisbon  reinforcements  were  sent,  and  to  these  were  added  the 
Constable  and  his  men  from  Alemtejo,  and  lastly  the  fidalgoe  from  the 
neighbouring  places.  Being  thus  straitened  on  all  sides,  Maitim 
€k)n9alves  de  Athayde  was  forced  to  capitulate  after  a  prolonged  siege. 
This  surrender  was  effected  conditionally,  and  only  after  a  tenn  of 
forty  days,  should  no  aid  arrive  from  the  King  of  Castillo,  to  whom 
messengers  were  despatched  to  apprise  him  of  what  passed. 

The  King  of  Castillo  was  not  in  a  state  to  afford  aid  ;  his  defeats  of 
Aljubarrota  and  Yalverde  had  completely  mowed  down  the  anny, 
while  the  Cortes  of  YalladoUd,  although  well  disposed  to  perfonn  any 
sacrifice,  were  unable  to  overcome  the  reluctance  manifeeted  by  the 
people  against  this  disastrous'  warfare.  The  King  dep^ided  greatly  on 
the  aids  which  were  to  come  from  France.  The  youthful  King 
Charles  VI.,  who  became  later  on  so  celebrated  for  his  terrible  mis- 
fortunes, was  on  the  throne  of  France,  but  being  still  raj  young. 
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although  declared  of  age,  he  left,  in  a  great  measure,  the  gOYemment 
of  his  kingdom  to  his  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The  moment  chosen  for  assisting 
D.  Juan  of  Castille  was  a  propitious  one.  The  French  arms  had 
triumphed  over  the  Dutch,  who  had  revolted  against  their  lord,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  Bold,  and  in  the  joy  of  their  victory  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  Charles  YI.  would  be  willing  to  aid  a  luckless 
ally,  and  in  effect  the  reply  was  a  favourable  one.  He  promised  to  aid 
Castille  with  100,000  gold  francs  and  1,000  lances,  but  unfortunately 
a  selfish  idea  prevented  the  realisation  of  these  generous  plans.  It 
became  known  in  Paris  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  purposed  to  cross 
over  to  Spain,  therefore  it  occurred  to  the  Dukes  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  attack  England  and  deprive  her  of  the  best  generals  and 
of  many  brave  soldiers  than  to  succour  Castille. 

An  expedition  was  in  truth  arranged,  but  with  no  result,  yet  it 
prevented  the  King  of  France  from  assisting  his  ally.  It  was  only  in 
1387,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  French  King  sent  the  promised  succour^ 
which  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  Sieurs  of 
Ldgnac  and  Passac.  Hence  the  Castillian  King  was  compelled  to 
permit  Martim  de  Athayde  to  surrender  Chaves,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  The  town  of  Chaves  was  then  bestowed  by  the  King  of  Portugal 
upon  his  favourite  Constable.  This  soldier  exercised  an  indisputable 
influence  over  the  spirit  of  the  King.  His  bravery,  his  military  genius, 
the  nobleness  of  his  character,  the  austerity  of  life  he  practised — all 
things  captivated  the  sympathies  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  possessed 
these  qualities  in  a  high  degree.  Ever  a  strict  disciplinarian,  the 
Constable  never  permitted  any  woman  to  accompany  his  soldiers,  a 
measure  which  drew  illwill  against  him,  but  which  he  nevertheless 
strictly  maintained.  On  departing,  he  begged  him  to  order  this 
measure  to  be  a  general  one,  as  otherwise  it  would  render  his  orders 
only  illusory  ones.  The  King  at  once  condescended  to  do  so,  saying 
that  to  the  Constable  was  due  all  the  virtues  practised  in  the  army. 

After  taking  Chaves,  Braganga,  fearing  an  equal  fate,  soon 
surrendered,  and  now  that  the  greater  number  of  the  fortified  places 
of  Ti'aS'OS-Montes  were  under  his  flag,  D.  Joao  I.  intended  to  carry  out 
in  Castille  the  projected  invasion,  and  pass  on  to  Beira,  whose  frontier 
he  planned  to  cross  in  order  to  enter  into  Castille.  Before  doing  so,  he 
reviewed  his  troops  in  ya]en9a,  and  found  they  numbered  4,500  lances, 
or  over  20,000  men,  the  greatest  army  which  Portugal  had  ever  raised^ 
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With  such  an  army,  and  with  commanders  like  the  Constable,  D.  Joio 
considered  it  quite  possible  to  wrench  the  hereditary  crown  from  his 
hapless  competitor. 

Passing  through  Almeida,  which  still  acknowledged  the  King  of 
Castillo,  some  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
defenders  of  the  fortress,  which  led  to  an  attack,  with  succeeBfol 
results.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Portuguese  army,  divided  into 
three  corps,  should  meet  together  opposite  Coria  to  assault  the 
Castillian  stronghold.  But  about  this  time  there  arose  certain  dis- 
cords between  the  chiefs  of  our  army,  owing  principally  to  the  rivalry 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  honours  heaped  on  the  Constable  by  the 
King.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  offence  caused  by  these  rivalries 
or  to  the  fact  that  his  opinion  was  contrary  to  the  assault,  but  Nnno 
Alvares  remained  immovable  wiibh  his  troops  at  the  moment  that  the 
Portuguese  attacked  the  fortress. 

This  afusault  was  an  unsuccessful  one,  and  the  King  manifested 
himself  deeply  disappointed  and  grieved  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Constable.  If,  in  truth,  the  reason  of  his  disobedience  was  some 
feeling  of  resentment,  he  knew  how  to  justify  his  fault  with  excel- 
lent reasons,  declaring  that  to  lay  sieges  without  proper  engines  of 
war  was  to  sacrifice  uselessly  the  lives  of  the  besiegers. 

D.  JoSo  I.  resolved  upon  raising  the  siege,  either  because  the 
representations  of  Nunc  Alvares,  who  was  a  consummate  militaiy 
tactician,  carried  weight,  or  because  provisions  began  to  fail  in  the 
camp. 

When  the  Portuguese  squadron  reached  England,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  embarked  with  2,000  lances,  3,000  archers,  and  a  great 
number  of  foot-soldiers,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Femam  LopeS) 
although  Ayala  fixes  the  English  forces  in  1,500  lances  and  an  equal 
number  of  archers. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1386,  the  Portuguese  squadron  ported  tt 
Corunna,  which  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  owing  to 
deficiency  of  resources  of  defence.  It  was  at  this  Gallician  port  that 
the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  Castillo  met  the  English  Duke,  eon- 
firmed  the  rights  of  their  monarch  to  the  throne  of  Castille.  and 
proposed  to  the  Duke  the  project  of  a  marriage  between  his  eldest 
daughter  and  D.  Henry,  the  heir  to  the  Castillian  throne.  The  Doke 
of  Lancaster  refused  this  proposal,  and  proceeded  towards  Santiago, 
where  he  received  the  homage  of  the  nobles,  and  having  recognised 
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Boniface  IX.  as  the  legitimate  Pope,  appointed  a  new  Archbishop  and 
Dean. 

When  D.  JoSo  I.  of  Portugal  knew  of  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  he  at  once  departed  to  Oporto,  where  the  Constable  joined 
him,  and  prepared  to  receive  his  guest  with  the  greatest  possible 
solemnity. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  English 
Duke  met  together  in  Ponte  de  Monro,  beneath  the  same  royal  camp 
tent  which  the  King  of  Castille  had  lost  in  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota. 
From  this  interview  resulted  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  against  any  enemies  to  either  contracting  parties,  and  as 
a  result  of  this  treaty  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
Portugal  to  aid  with  troops,  for  the  length  of  eight  months,  the 
pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  com- 
bined that  D.  JoSo  should  wed  a  daughter  of  the  Duke,  who  would 
bring  to  the  Grown  of  Portugal  various  places  of  Castille,  should  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  win. 

Three  months  later,  on  2nd  February,  1387,  the  King  of  Portugal 
married  in  Oporto  Phillipa,  the  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
in  preference  to  Catherine,  the  eldest  daughter,  because  he  judged  that 
by  this  means  he  would  avoid  future  political  complications.  D.  Phillipa 
was  dowered  with  the  highest  qualities  of  mind,  enhanced  by  a  sound 
English  education.  Further  on  in  our  work  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  this  princess,  who  seemed  predestined  to  be  the  mother  of  a 
group  of  princes  to  whom  history  tributes  profound  admiration  and 
respect.  However,  having  recorded  the  marriage  of  the  King,  we  shall 
proceed  narrating  the  events  which  followed. 

D.  Joao  I.  could  not  easily  organise,  within  the  stipulated  term,  the 
contingent  troops  which  he  had  to  place  at  the  service  of  the  cause  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  March  that  the 
Anglo-Lusitanian  army  entered  in  form  into  Gallida,  the  Constable 
obstinately  willing  to  march  in  the  vanguard.  During  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  the  Queen  D.  Phillipa,  the  bride  of  a  month,  was  entrusted 
with  the  regency  of  the  kingdom.  The  King  of  Castille  endeavoured, 
under  great  difficulties,  to  garrison  the  strongholds  likely  to  be  assailed 
by  the  invaders.  When  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  reached  to  Benavente,  they  were  unable  to  effect  the  capture 
of  this  fortress  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  engines  of  war,  there- 
fore they  were  fain  to  content  themselves  by  frequent  sackings  of  the 
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adjacent  places,  which  occasioned  conflicts  with  their  own  allies,  due  to 
old  traditions,  but  which  at  times  assumed  grave  proportions,  as 
exemplifled  in  the  sacking  of  Yaldevez. 

The  invading  army  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Yillas-lobos.  It 
was  a  dark,  foggy  day,  and  a  portion  of  the  men  became  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  forces,  and  were  surrounded  by  the  Castillians,  who 
assailed  them  with  showers  of  arrows  and  missiles.  When  this  combat 
was  at  its  height,  a  Portuguese  knight  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
hazarded  at  full  speed  to  cross  the  Castiliian  battalions  in  order  to  seek 
aid  from  the  Portuguese  camp.  Very  quickly  did  he  return  with  the 
Constable  and  the  desired  aid.  The  CastilUans,  who  saw  such  heroic 
deeds  performed,  fled  in  dismay. 

YiUas-lobos  was  forced  to  surrender;  but  the  King  of  Portugal 
found  that  this  process  of  winning  territory  by  taking  town  after  town 
was  a  slow  and  fatiguing  one,  and  he  therefore  appealed  to  the  Duke 
to  return  to  England  for  a  larger  army,  or  else  enter  into  a  compromise 
with  the  King  of  Castille.  The  Duke  decided  upon  the  latter  course, 
which  oifered  the  advantage  of  marrying  his  daughter  Catherine  to 
the  Castiliian  prince,  D.  Henry.  The  two  allies  returned  to  Portugal, 
and  the  three  chiefs  in  command  separated,  the  Constable  to  proceed  to 
Alemtejo,  D.  Joao  departed  on  a  pilgrimage  to  GuimarSes,  and  the  Duke 
to  Coimbra  to  visit  his  daughter  the  Eegent.  On  the  road,  the  Duke 
met  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  King  of  Castille,  who,  at  the  time,  had 
already  received  from  France  a  contingent  of  2,000  lances. 

Prom  this  interview  resulted  the  following  agreements.  The  Duke 
of  Lancaster  to  renounce  his  pretensions,  under  the  condition  that 
D.  Catherine  wedded  D.  Henry,  the  Duke  to  receive  in  compensatioD 
an  indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  600,000  gold  francs,  and 
an  annual  pension  of  40,000  francs. 

With  the  object  of  withdrawing  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  from  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  a  protection  which  was 
dreaded  by  the  CastilUans,  the  ambassadors  invited  him  to  proceed 
to  Bayonne,  which  belonged  to  England,  in  order  to  be  ctofflr 
to  the  King  of  Castille.  The  Duke,  satisfied  by  the  aspect  erf 
affairs,  was  preparing  to  proceed  to  Bayonne,  when  his  son-in- 
law,  on  returning  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Guimaries,  was  taken 
dangerously  ill  on  the  journey  to  Coimbra  to  join  D.  Phillipa.  Tias 
was  in  July,  and  it  appears  this  illness  was  some  malignant  fever. 
Hence    the    King's  progress  was    stopped,  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
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Palace  do  Corval,  where  in  all  haste  the  Queen  and  her  father,  the 
Doke  of  Lancaster,  were  summoned.  We  can  well  imagine  the 
description  given  hy  the  chronicler,  Femam  Lopes,  of  the  anguish 
of  D.  Phillipa,  and  the  state  of  anxiety  into  which  the.  kingdom  was 
-thrown.  Poor  bride !  she  had  almost  from  her  marriage  been  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  now  beholds  him,  when  he  is  to  join  her,  stricken 
down  and  in  danger  of  his  life  ]  and  the  nation  a  prey  to  the  deepest 
sorrow,  since  it  feared  to  lose  its  independence,  so  dearly  purchased,  by 
the  death  of  their  newly  elected  Kiug  I  Feeling  that  his  life  was  in 
dire  peril,  D.  JoSo  I.  summoned  his  Constable,  and  made  his  will,  and 
at  the  request  of  his  father-in-law  he  pardoned  D.  Gon9alo  and  his 
accomplice,  Ayres  Gron9alves  de  Figueirado,  their  conspiracy  of  Torres- 
Yedras.  But  his  last  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and  the  heroic  Master  of 
A  viz  was  still  to  engrave  glorious  pages  in  the  history  of  Portugal. 
He  grew  better,  and  the  royal  family  returned  to  Coimbra,  where  a 
CasUllian  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Probably 
this  was  done  in  obedience  to  superior  orders,  since,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  would  be  favourable 
to  Castillo,  because  by  this  means  all  pacts  and  difficulties  would  be  at 
an  end  which  had  been  induced  by  the  low  state  of  the  forces  of  the 
country,  due  to  the  recent  disastrous  wars,  and  despite  the  aid  sent  by 
France,  and  the  fear  of  the  consequences  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  King  of  Portugal  to  the  Duke.  The  would-be  assassin  was  appre- 
hended, and  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 

On  D.  Jo&o  I.  being  restored  to  health,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  de- 
parted for  Bayonne  in  the  month  of  September,  and  embarked  with  his 
considerably  reduced  army  in  a  Portuguese  squadron  which  awaited  him 
on  the  river  Douro.  Peace  was  concluded  in  Bayonne  on  the  basis 
established  in  Trancoso,  one  of  the  conditions  being  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Catherine  with  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Castillo. 
This  marriage  was  realised  soon  after,  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster  coming 
to  Castillo  to  visit  her  cousin  the  king.  In  order  to  pay  to  the  Duke 
the  600,000  francs  stated  in  the  treaty,  the  King  of  Castillo  imposed 
A  tax  throughout  the  kingdom. 

We  have  followed  D.  Joao  I.  in  his  battles  and  military  business,  let 
US  now  see  him  leading  the  affairs  of  public  administration. 

The  new  Portuguese  monarch  issued  a  decree  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  prizes  taken  by  sea,  in  order  that  the  royal  treasury 
and  those  who  captured  the  prizes  should  participate  equally  in  just 
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proportions ;  aaother  decree  to  legalise  the  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  Portuguese  Alcaides  at  the   time  when  they  took  the  side  of 
CastiUe.     "  Many  desired,"  says  Senhor  Pinheiro  Chagas,  "  that  such 
contracts  should  be  invalidated  because  the  nomination  of  notaries  by 
an  illegitimate  sovereign  was  illegal.     But  D.  JoSo  I.,  who  was  gifted 
with  high  good  sense,  perceived  that  sad  consequences  would  result  if 
this  principle  was  applied,  and  therefore  he  ordered  that  all  such  con- 
tracts be  held  as  binding."     He  also  regulated  the  administration  of 
his  household  in  respect  to  the  salaries  received  by  the  fidalgos  in  his 
service,  ordering  that  only  those  who  furnished  a  certain  number  of 
lances  should  receive  pay;   thus  he  corrected   the  abuse  of  salaries 
being  assigned  to  children  of  the  fidalgos  from  their  birth. 

He  ordered  that  the  Bepublic  of  Genoa  be  paid  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  fitting  and  furnishing  of  the  ships  employed  during 
the  siege  of  Lisbon.  He  then  convened  a  Cortes  in  Braga.  At  theee 
Cortes  some  of  the  recalcitrant  fidalgos  pledged  their  homage  to  him  as 
their  acknowledged  king,  among  them  his  brother  D.  Diniz,  who, 
however,  was  to  remain  only  a  short  time  in  Portugal.  Suspecting  that 
D.  Diniz  was  mixed  in  some  conspiracy,  D.  JoSo  I.  sent  him  to  England 
on  a  diplomatic  mission,  and  D.  Diniz  was  already  on  the  journey  when 
he  turned  back  and  was  captured  at  sea  by  Dutch  fishermen,  who 
'  demanded  a  large  sum  in  ransom  to  his  brother  the  king.  This 
ransom  money  D.  Joao  I.  refused  to  pay,  founding  his  refusal  on  the 
fact  of  the  Infante  having  disobeyed  orders,  and  at  length  the  Dutdi 
set  him  free,  and  he  retreated  again  to  Castille. 

The  war  continued  but  coldly  and  with  little  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
Castillians.  Whilst  the  King  was  traversing  the  Minho,  taking  some 
places  and  strongholds  which  were  still  under  the  flag  of  CastiUe,  the 
Constable  departed  to  the  Alemtejo,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  punish 
severely  a  party  of  enemies,  principally  French,  who  had  attacked  the 
towns  on  the  frontiers,  robbing  and  destroying  them.  These  he  cangfat 
unawares,  and  was  able  to  win  back  all  they  had  robbed  from  the 
Portuguese. 

The  King  proceeded  to  besiege  Melga^o,  which  bravely  resLsted  a 
siege  lasting  fifty-three  days,  during  which  time  D.  Joao  I.  employed 
ail  the  artifices  known  in  those  days,  and  he  invited  the  Queen 
to  come  and  witness  the  assault.  At  length,  acceding  to  the  petitions 
of  some  of  the  knights,  he  agreed  to  a  capitulation.  Although 
annoyed   at   the   resistance   offered,  he   had  wished   to  continue  the 
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afii»ault.  The  terms  of  capitulation  were  veiy  severe,  and  the  defenders 
of  the  stronghold  had  to  quit  it  deprived  of  arms  and  simply  attired  in 
doublets  and  holding  reeds  in  their  hands,  this  being  the  greatest 
humiliation  which  a  garrison  could  be  subjected  to  in  those  times. 

After  the  surrender  of  Melga9o,  the  King  proceeded  upon  Mon^So, 
and  from  thence  to  Lisbon,  where  he  left  the  Queen,  and  then  departed 
to  the  Alemtejo  in  |order  to  take  Campo  Maior  which  capitulated,  and 
in  September  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  summoned  a  Cortes  in 
1389,  and  at  this  session  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon 
with  the  King  of  Castille  for  the  term  of  three  months.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  the  war  broke  out  in  the  north,  and  D.  JoSo  I. 
took  the  stronghold  of  Tuy  in  August. 

The  King  of  Castille,  in  view  of  this  further  disaster,  and  that  fate 
refused  to  smile  upon  him,  besought  a  longer  amnesty.  In  effect  nego- 
tiations were  commenced  through  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  four 
kingdoms — Castille,  Portugal,  France,  and  England — signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  for  three  years.  Nevertheless,  the  Castillian  King,  although 
force  of  circumstances  had  driven  him  to  sign  this  treaty  of  peace  with 
Charles  YI.  of  Fiance,  Richard  II.  of  England,  and  D.  Joao  I.  of 
Portugal  who  all  had  sincere  desires  for  peace,  nourished  the  most 
vivid  wish  to  continue  the  war  with  Portugal,  as  he  could  not  brook 
the  shameful  defeats  he  had  endured,  and  this  desire  of  revenge  culmi- 
nated in  a  singular  resolution,  which  was,  however,  repelled  by  all  his 
counsellors.  This  was  to  abdicate  the  Crown  of  Castille  in  favour  of 
his  son  D.  Henrique,  in  order  to  present  himself  as  a  simple  Pretender 
to  dispute  the  Crown  of  Portugal  and  remove  the  odium  which  as  King 
of  Castille  he  had  inspired  the  Portuguese.  Finding  that  this  idea  was 
not  entertained  by  the  Cortes,  he  desisted  from  it  and  continued  to 
gather  together  every  means  to  renew  the  war.  He  met  with  many 
difficulties,  as  the  Cortes  were  little  disposed  tp  make  money  sacrifices. 
In  the  midst  of  these  cares  death  came  unexpectedly  to  end  his  career. 
On  the  9th  of  October,  1390,  being  in  Alcala  de  Henares,  the  horse  he 
was  riding  stumbled  and  threw  him  down,  and  he  was  killed.  He 
was  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age  and  eleventh  of  his  reign. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son  D.  Henry,  who  was  proclaimed 
King,  under  a  regency  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago, 
the  Master  of  Calatrava,  and  Juan  Hurto  de  Mendoza,  the 
chief  Mayordomo  of  the  Royal  house.  This  regency,  far  from  fol- 
lowing the  projects  of  the  deceased  King,  all  of  which  were  warlike, 
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established  a  further  amnesty  of  fifteen  years  under  fresh  conditions. 
These  were  not,  however,  faithfully  observed  by  the  Castillians,  one  of 
these  conditions  being,  for  example,  the  liberation  of  prisoners.  The 
Portuguese  fulfilled  their  part,  and  liberated  the  Cajstillians,  but  the 
latter  retained  the  Portuguese  ones,  and  even  inflicted  torments  upon 
them.  Another  condition  being  that  the  injuries  received  be  estimated 
on  both  sides,  and  properties  be  sold  to  pay  the  indemnification.  This 
condition  was  not  fulfilled  by  the  Castillians.  The  King,  D.  Joio  I., 
bore  with  this  neglect  for  the  space  of  three  years  and  then  commenced 
to  threaten.  From  Castille  envoys  were  ^nt  to  Portugal  to  protest 
against  these  threats,  alleging  that  their  sovereign  was  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  fulfil  the  stipulated  conditions.  But,  at  length  the  debts 
which  the  King,  Henry,  had  accumulated  over  his  head  had  attained 
the  formidable  sum  of  250,000  dohrca,  a  sum  which  no  longer  could  be 
compensated  by  movable  property,  and  to  defray  which  a  city  or  town 
would  be  needed.  Hence  D.  JoSo  I.  decided  upon  giving  a  sharp 
lesson  to  the  Castillians ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  1395,  resolved 
upon  taking  from  the  Castillians  some  fortified  place  in  guanmtj 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  and  debt.  The  stronghold  selected 
was  Badajoz,  and  the  scheme  of  capture  was  entrusted  to  the  knight, 
Martim  Alfonso  de  Mello. 

Martim  established  secret  negotiations  with  a  Portuguese  refugee  in 
Badajoz,  called  Gon^alo  Annes — ^banished  there  for  some  crime  he  h»d 
committed  in  Elvas — ^and  who  gladly  entered  into  the  project  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  King's  pardon. 

After  the  gatekeeper  of  the  city  had  been  gained  over  by  Gon^ 
Annes,  the  governor  suspecting  some  conspiracy,  expelled  the  Portngueee 
agent,  who  protested  against  this  act,  but  did  not  despair  of  ultimate 
success.  He  proceeded  to  Seville,  where  he  maintained  secret  relations 
.with  Portugal,  and  after  some  months,  under  the  plea  of  recovering  a 
debt,  he  found  his  way  to  Badajoz,  and,  in  confederation  with  the  gate- 
keeper, opened  the  gates  to  the  Portuguese  on  Ascension  Day,  1S9<>* 
who  entered  in  and  took  the  dty.  They  met  no  resistanoe,  becau« 
the  Castillians  were  completely  unprepared. 

As  soon  as  D.  JoSo  I.  found  himself  master  of  this  frontier  strong- 
hold, he  sent  envoys  to  Henry  III.  to  apprise  him  of  the  motive  which 
had  impelled  him  to  act  in  this  manner,  but  that  he  was  ready  to  restore 
him  the  city  as  soon  as  he  should  pay  what  he  owed.  The  King  oc 
Castillo,  however,  replied  haughtily  that  he  was  very  surprised  at  th« 
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breaking  the  truce  of  peace,  and  without  further  ceremony  declared 
hostilities  renewed.  It  is  possible  that  he  took  advantage  of  this 
pretext  to  renew  the  pretensions  of  his  father,  and  recommence  the  war, 
which,  on  this  occasion,  offered  itself  under  more  favourable  auspices. 

In  effect,  many  of  the  principal  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  such  as 
Martim  Yasques  da  Cunha,  the  hero  of  Tranooso,  were  envious  of  the 
Constable,  and  this  ill-will  reached  to  the  point  that  they  went  over  to 
the  party  of  the  King  of  Oastille  after  ten  years  of  faithful  loyal 
services.  Meanwhile  dissensions  arose  between  the  King  and  the 
Constable,  as  we  shall  describe  further  on,  which  served  to  encourage 
those  who  had  hitherto  feared  all  things  from  the  fraternal  union 
of  these  models  of  chivalry. 

Hence,  Martim  Yasques  da  Cunha  and  a  few  other  disloyal  spirits 
joined  together,  and,  entering  through  Beira,  set  fire  to  Yizeu. 
D.  JoSo  I.  at  once  summoned  his  knights,  but,  contrary  to  their  usual 
custom,  he  found  them  remiss  to  obey.  The  Constable,  irritated, 
replied  wdth  his  usual  brusqueness,  that  there  were  other  fidalgos  in  the 
kingdom,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  be  ever  calling  them  from  all 
sides  and  at  all  times.  D.  Joao  I.  took  umbrage  at  this  reply,  and  sent 
a  second  message,  to  which  the  Constable  replied  still  more  roughly ; 
but  while  he  was  thus  speaking,  his  heart  ever  full  of  loyalty  was  quickly 
gathering  together  men  to  join  the  King,  and  when  he  least  expected 
it,  and  was  in  Santarem  nurturing  bitter  thoughts  against  his  friend 
and  comrade-at-arms,  Nuno  Alvares  suddenly  appeared  at  the  head  of 
2,000  lances  !  They  fell  into  each  others'  arms,  and  all  was  forgotten, 
except  that  strong  love  and  friendship  which  had  knit  their  souls 
together  ever  since  their  loyal  maiden  swords,  brandished  by  almost 
childish  hands,  had  first  glistened  in  the  fierce  glare  of  the  battle-field. 

Both  now  desired  to  enter  Castille  and  take  revenge  for  the  invasion 
of  Martim  Yasquas,  but  they  were  apprised  that  another  party  of 
Castillians  were  scouring  the  Alemtejo.  However,  they  did  not  reach 
in  time  to  surprise  them,  but,  being  forewarned,  the  invaders  fled, 
crossing  the  Guadiana,  where  many  perished  in  the  transit,  owing  to 
the  swollen  state  of  the  river.  The  King  then  bade  the  Constable 
remain  in  Evora,  and  he  himself  departed  to  Coimbra. 

Filled  with  fresh  enthusiasm,  Nuno  Alvares  efiected  a  raid  into 
Castille,  reaching  as  far  as  Caceres,  where,  sword  in  hand,  he  entered, 
but  no  one  offered  to  combat  him,  not  even  the  Master  of  Santiago, 
although  so  singularly  challenged. 
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The  King,  gathering  together  an  army  of  over  4,000  knoes, 
resolved  to  invade  Galicia.  He  suffered  a  terrible  disaster  on  crossing 
the  Minho  by  night,  owing  to  the  swollen  currents  overpowering  the 
soldiers,  who  were  swimming  across,  and  many  Portuguese  fell  victims 
to  their  own  daring.  Nevertheless,  D.  Joao  J.  advanced,  and  proceeded 
to  Tuy,  but  being  repulsed  at  the  first  attack,  he  laid  siege  to  it.  The 
besieged  besought  aid  from  Henry  III.,  who  conceived  the  project  of 
attacking  Portugal  simultaneously  by  Alemtejo,  Minho,  Beira,  and 
Lisbon,  towards  which  he  sent  a  Castillian  squadron.  He  judged  that 
by  diverting  the  Portuguese  army  and  dividing  its  strength,  as  it  iroald 
be  obliged  to  defend  from  different  points,  he  would  effect  an  easv 
victory,  more  particularly  as  the  Infante  D.  Diniz,  on  his  return  from 
England,  had  promised  to  aid  him  by  offering  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  win  the  sympathies  of  the  people. 

In  effect,  D.  Diniz  did  enter  Portuguese  territory  through  Bein. 
which  he  devastated,  but  his  proclamations  met  with  no  response  from 
the  natives.  Nuno  Alvares  hastened  to  seek  him,  but  the  Castillian 
fidalgos  who  accompanied  D.  Diniz  were  so  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
the  Constable  that  they  advised  him  to  withdraw. 

The  Castillian  fleet  was  so  fiercely  assailed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Lisbon  that  it  was  forced  to  alter  its  course. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Minho,  D.  Jo&o  I.  was  forcing  Tuy  to  capitulate 
after  a  protracted  siege — the  besiegers  despairing  of  being  relieved :  and 
the  border  armies  of  the  Alemtejo,  far  from  being  intimidated  by  the 
threats  of  the  Master  of  Santiago,  were  entering  into  Castille  by  the 
way  of  Serpa,  robbing  and  levelling  all  before  them.  On  retuming  U> 
Portugal,  they  encountered  a  division  of  Castillian  troops,  who  endea- 
voured to  arrest  their  progress,  but  the  Portuguese  broke  through  and 
completely  routed  them.  This  was  on  the  1st  January,  1399,  and  they 
triumphantly  returned  to  their  country. 

In  view  of  all  these  reverses,  Henry  III.  of  Castille  was  moved  to 
send  ambassadors  to  treat  of  proposals  for  peace.  An  armistice  of  nine 
months  was  entered  into  in  order  to  discuss  the  question. 

The  Portuguese  parliamentaries  were  the  Constable,  Nuno  Alvai«*» 
Count  of  Barcellos,  of  Ourem,  and  Arrayolos — all  these  being  hi» 
counties — ^the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  and  the  doctors  Ruy  Lonren^  and 
Alvaro  Pires  Escobar.  The  Castillian  plenipotentiaries  were  Buy  de 
Avalos  and  the  Master  of  Santiago,  accompanied  by  some  doctors 
among  the  latter,  Pero   Sanches,  a  skilful  sophist.      The  discuasion 
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continued  the  whole  term  of  nine  months,  but  no  decision  was  arrived 
at,  as  neither  contenders  would  yield.      The  Portuguese  complained 
that  the  Castillians  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  truce  for 
fifteen  years,  while  the  Castillians  urged  that    the  Portuguese  had 
broken  them.    The  Castillians  demanded  the  restitution  of  Badajoz  and 
Tuy,  with  a  large  indemnification.     The  Portuguese  insisted  upon  the 
liberation  of  the  prisoners — the  cause  of  the   late  contention — with 
likewise  a  considerable  indemnification ;  that  the  fortified  places  which 
the   recreant   nobles   had   surrendered    to    the  King   of    Castillo   be 
delivered  over  to  the  King  of    Portugal,  and  these  reuegade  nobles 
be  expelled  from    the  country  where    they  had    taken  refuge.      The 
Castillians  wished  the  King  of  Portugal  to  pardon   them,  and  even 
restore  all   their   properties.       The    Portuguese  were   resolved   upon 
restoring  to   the   Castillians  all  they  had  taken  from  them,  but  on 
condition  that  the  latter  restored    likewise    all    they    had    captured. 
Furthermore,  the  Castillians  demanded    that   the  Queen  D.  Beatrix 
should  wed  D.  Alfonso,  son  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  that  they 
be    proclaimed   sovereigns   of   the   disputed   kingdom;    and  that  the 
Infante  D.  Diniz,  in  order  to  desist  from  further  pretensions  for  royal 
power,  should  receive  in    Portuguese  territory  a  duchy,  with  ample 
dominions ;  adding  a  further  exaction,  that  the  King  of  Portugal  be 
bound  to  assist  the  King  of  Castillo,  in  his  war  against   the  Moors, 
with  1,000  lances  and  ten  galleys.     All  these  conditions  were  impos- 
sible of  being  accepted.     After  gaining  so  many  victories  and  laurels, 
the  Portuguese  could  not  bend  to  the  humiliating  conditions  of  such  a 
treaty,  as  though  they  were  the  vanquished  ones. 

Hence  the  conferences  were  broken  up,  and  war  was  renewed. 
D.  JoSo  I.  gathered  together  an  army  of  four  thousand  lances,  and, 
aocx>mpanied  by  the  Constable,  proceeded  to  besiege  Alcantara.  But 
the  fortress  was  a  strong  one,  and  resisted.  Some  victorious  skirmishes 
took  place  which  saved  the  honour  of  arms,  and  D.  JoSo  I.  raised  the 
siege. 

But  as  this  state  of  things  could  not  continue,  D.  Jodo  I.  sent 
ambassadors  in  the  persons  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  and 
JoSo  Yasques  de  Almada,  and  the  doctor  Martim  d'Ocem  to 
D.  Henry  III.  to  propose  peace.  The  Castillians  still  wished  to 
show  a  bold  front,  and  demanded  indemnification  for  renouncing  the 
pretended  rights  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  insisting  on  the  condition 
that  Jo2o  I.  should  help  him  against  the  Moors.     However,  the  Portu- 
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guese  ambassadors  laid  down  categorically  and  firmly  the  only  definite 
conditions  under  which  Portugal  would  accept  peace— viz.,  the  resti- 
tution of  Badajoz  and  Tuy  in  exchange  for  the  Portuguese  strong- 
holds ;  the  liberation  of  the  Portuguese  prisoners  ;  the  free  pardon  to 
the  recreant  Portuguese,  with  the  restitution  of  their  patrimonies; 
promises  of  aid  to  OastiUe  against  the  Moors,  but  not  as  an  absolote 
obligation. 

The  King  of  Gastille,  in  view  of  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Portuguese 
King,  authorised  the  ambassadors  to  arrange  a  truce  of  ten  years,  and 
to  combine  that  after  the  first  six  months  peace  be  definitely  signed. 

But  the  first  half-year  passed  away,  and  years  passed  on,  yet  the 
affair  came  to  no  decision.     The  King  of  Oastille  was  unwilling  to 
desist  from  his  pretensions,  and  notwithstanding  that  his  consort,  the 
Queen  Catherine  of  Lancaster,  sister  to  D.  Philippa,  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  pleaded  that  some  treaty  be  arranged,  he  always  shirked  it 
until  death  surprised  him,  whUe  still  in  his  youth,  leading  as  heir  to 
the    throne   D.   Juan   II.,   a  child   of   tender  age,    and  its    mother 
D.  Catherine  and   uncle   D.  Ferdinand  as  regents.      Civil  discords  in 
Castillo  prevented  the  Queen  from  at  once  arranging  this  affair,  but  at 
length,  when  she  found  herself    disencumbered  from   some  of    theee 
discords,  she  entered  into  negotiations   for  peace   with  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  after  four  years  of  constant  correspondence,  unable  to 
bend  the  iron  will  of  her  brother-in-law,  or  obtain  more  favourable 
terms  than  those  stipulated  in  the  truce,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  at  length 
signed  on  31st  October,  1411,  but  with  the  clause  that  this  treaty  would 
be  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  King  when  he  should  attain  his 
majority.     It  was  only  twenty  years  later,  that  is  to  say,  in  1431,  that 
D.  Juan  II.  of  Castillo,  after  much  delay,  resolved  upon  ratifying  a 
definite  treaty,  which  was  signed  in  Medina  del  Campo.     The  grand 
work  of  Portuguese  independence  had  at  length  been  completed— ^t 
al^uous  mission  at  whose  head  the  popular  will  had  placed  the  Master 
of  Aviz.     The  Lion  of  Castillo  was  thus  forced  to  restrain  itself  within 
the  topographical  limits  of  its  country  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
Portugal    had  signed    her    letters    of    emancipation  by  prodigiea  of 
valour  and  perseverance. 

The  campaigns  which  afforded  the  brilliant  results  of  Atoleiros  and 
Trancoso,  Aljubarrota  and  Valverde,  are  the  most  marvellous  recotded 
in  the  military  annals  of  the  human  race.  A  people  which  oofold 
thus  secure    its   autonomy  could  no  longer  brook  to  see  its  name 
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struck  out  from  the  list  of  independent  nations.  It  was  with  a  wise 
design  that  Providence  influenced  heroic  spirits  to  wage  war  against  all 
that  conspired  against  its  nationality.  This  design  became  manifested 
to  the  whole  world  when  it  beheld  the  Portuguese  fleets  undeterred  by 
evil  prognostics  crossing  unknown  seas,  and  proceeding  to  plough  with 
its  brave  ships  and  braver  sailors  a  furrow  which  encircled  the  African 
continent,  until  at  length,  fearlessly  and  full  of  astonishment,  they 
ported  on  the  resplendent  shores  of  Hindustan. 

Hence,  having  thus  by  its  own  efforts  supplanted  the  Castillian 
nation  with  all  its  power,  and  linked  together  by  closest  relations 
with  £ngland,  the  Portuguese  kingdom  took  its  place  as  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  feared  among  the  cultured  nations  of  Europe,  and 
inaugurated  the  grand  period  of  her  splendour  and  prosperity,  to  which, 
anhappily,  succeeded  a  decadence  deep  and  terrible. 

The  political  significance  of  the  marriage  of  D.  JoSo  I.  with  a  British 
princess  has  been  traced  in  these  pages.     This  was  one  more  proof  of 
the  old  alliance  which  united  us  to  the  English.     It  was,  as  it  were,  a 
confirmation  and  guarantee  of  the  renewed  treaties.     But  this  alliance 
was  far  from  beuig,  as  it  became  three  centuries  later,  a  humiliating 
protection  in  regard  to  Portugal.     It  was  the  alliance  of  two  nations 
which  respected  one  another — ^an  alliance  of  reciprocal  advantages ;  and 
perchance  the  balance  was  heavier  on  the  side  of  the  English,  for  at 
least  on  this  occasion  they  had  derived  more  advantages  by  our  aid 
than  we  from  them.     We  know  that  when  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
withdrew  from  the  Peninsula  he  was  far  better  pleased  to  have  left 
hid  daughter,  D.  Philippa,  Queen  of  Portugal,  than  to  leave  his  other 
daughter,  D.  Catherine,  Queen  of  Castillo.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
D.  Joao  I  had,  in  a  political  sense,  made  an  advantageous  marriage,  he 
found  in  her  likewise  the  elements  of  conjugal  felicity.     As  we  have  seen, 
he  gave  a  proof  of  his  good  sense  in  preferring  Philippa  to  Catherine, 
as  it  would  save  the  nation  from  new  and  unnecessary  complications ; 
hence  D.  JoSo  I.  married  Philippa  of  Lancaster  in  the  city  of  Oporto 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  1387.     He  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  and 
Philippa  in  her  twenty-eighth.    PhiHppa  was  a  most  excellent  lady,  and 
(lowered  with  all  the  domestic  virtues  which  distinguish  the  English. 
She  was  an  irreproachable  wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  a  wise  instructress. 
Historians  are  unanimous  in  extolhng  this  princess,  who  knew  so  well 
how  to  join  the  dignity  of  the  queen  with  the  gentle  graces  of  a  wife 
and  the  grave  qualities  of  a  mother,  and  whose  presence  purified  the 
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Court  degraded  by  D.  Leonor  Telles.  She  rendered  her  husband  happj, 
her  Court  an  example  of  every  virtue,  and  gave  to  her  adopted  eoimtrj 
a  distinguished  line  of  princes,  who  were  an  honour  to  their  land,  and 
formed  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  a  brilliant  circle  unmatched  at  any 
period  of  history  or  by  any  other  country  of  the  universe. 

At  this  part  of  our  history  we  shall  briefly  give  a  list  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  D.  JoSo  I.,  as  we  shall  have  further  on  to  speak  individoaDy 
of  them  in  proportion  as  they  figure  in  later  events. 

Following  the  chronological  order  of  their  birth,  the  children  of  the 
King  of  Portugal  follow  in  this  wise : — 

D.  Branca,  bom  in  Lisbon  on  July  13,  1388,  and  died  at  eight 
months  of  age. 

D.  Alfonso,  bom  in  Santarem  on  July  30,  1390,  and  died  in  infancy, 
but  his  exact  age  is  unknown.     He  was  buried  in  Braga. 

D.  Duarte,  bom  in  Yizeu  on  October  31,  1391,  and  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne. 

D.  Pedro,  who  was  bom  in  Vizeu  on  December  9,  1392.  This 
Infante  holds  a  notable  place  in  the  history  of  Portugal  as  well  as  in 
the  legendary  one.  He  is  both  the  martyr  of  Alfairobeira  and  the 
traveller  of  the  seven  pcMrts  of  the  world, 

D.  Henrique,  born  in  Oporto  on  March  4,  1394.  He  was  the  pro- 
moter of  the  great  maritime  discoveries  of  Portugal. 

D.  Izabel,  bom  February  21,  1397,  and  married  D.  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  princess  filled  an  important  position  in 
European  policy,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on  in  our  history. 

D.  Joao,  bom  in  Santarem  on  January  13,  1400.  He  was  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  succeeded  to  D.  Nunc  Alvares 
Pereira  in  the  charge  of  Constable  of  the  kingdom,  and  whose  grand- 
daughter he  married. 

D.  Ferdinand,  born  in  Santarem  on  September  29,  1402,  whose  life 
we  shall  speak  of  in  its  proper  time,  was  the  '^  Saintly  In^mte,"  or  the 
"  Constant  Prince,"  the  captive  of  Fez. 

Previous  to  his  marriage,  when  he  was  simply  Master  <tf  Avip 
D.  Joao  I.  had  two  illegitimate  children  by  Inez  PiiCB — ^D.  Alfonso, 
who  became   Count  de  Barcellos  and  first  Duke  of  Braganza,*  and 

*  D.  Alfonso  was  bom  in  1370,  and  in  1401  married  D.  Britos  Persia. 
daughter  of  the  Constable,  D.  None  Alvares  Pereira.  On  his  marriage  his 
father  created  him  Count  de  Barcellos,  and  later  on  his  nephew,  Alfonso  T., 
made  him   Duke   of   Braganza.    In  1420  he  married  a  second  time  witb 
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D.  Beatriz,  who  married  first  the  Count  of  Arundel,  and  secondly  the 
Baron  of  Irchenfield.* 

On  casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the  Court  of  D.  JoSio  I.,  we  must  in 
truth  acknowledge  that  a  noble  perfume  of  chivalry  overspreads  it,  and 
involves  in  an  enchanting  group  all  those  individuals  who  have  for  ever 
ceased  to  exist. 

Brought  up  in  a  truly  chivalrous  atmosphere,  the  sons  of 
D.  JoSo  I.y  especially  the  three  eldest  ones,  D.  Duarte,  D.  Pedro,  and 
D.  Henry,  were  burning  with  desires  of  being  armed  knights,  but  the 
concession  of  such  an  honour  depended  upon  the  proof  of  military 
prowess,  and  D.  JoSo  I.,  with  the  object  of  affording  his  sons  a  chance 
of  obtaining  this  honour,  had  ordered  various  brilliant  tournaments  to 
take  place,  at  which  the  most  renowned  knights  throughout  the  world 
were  invited  to  join.  In  the  ardour  of  their  desires  the  Infantes 
frequently  talked  over  its  realisation  with  their  brother,  the  Count  of 
Barcellos,  and  at  one  of  these  conferences  an  experienced  knight,  called 
JoSo  Alfonso  Alemquer,  suggested  to  the  princes  that  it  would  be  far 
more  honourable  to  win  their  golden  spiu^  by  proceeding  to  Ceuta,  and 
fighting  against  the  infidels,  by  which  means  they  would  serve  God  and 
their  country.  Enthusiastically  they  approved  the  idea,  and  at  once 
hastened  to  their  father  to  beseech  his  consent,  which  was  readily  given 
by  D.  Joao  I.,  who  seconded  the  thought.  If,  however,  the  fever  of 
glory  enkindled  the  desires  of  the  Infantes  in  the  sense  of  ennobling 
themselves  by  feats  of  arms,  D.  JoSo  I.,  nevertheless,  would  not  allow  of 
any  precipitate  action  in  his  sons,  and  therefore  prepared  for  war  with 
prudent  reserve,  in  order  to  avoid  that  the  laurels  won  in  Aljubarrota 


D.  ConstanQa  de  Noronha,  daughter  of  Count  de  Gijon.    He  died  in  Chaves, 
December,  1461. 

♦  D.  Beatriz  married,  in  1406,  Thomas  Fitzalan  Howard,  Count  of  Arundel, 
Beoond  cousin  to  the  Queen  D.  Philippa.  The  King  D.  Jofio  I.  sent  his 
daughter,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  D.  Alfonso,  with  a  squadron  to  London, 
where  splendid  feasts  were  celebrated  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage.  The 
King  of  Portugal  dowered  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  in  a  sum  of  12,500  marks 
English  money.  The  marriage  took  place  in  Lambeth,  near  London,  on 
November  26th,  1406,  in  presence  of  the  King  of  England,  Henry  IV.,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  daughter 
of  the  Master  of  Aviz,  who,  it  is  said,  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mem 
Bodrigues  de  Vasoonoellos,  he  who  in  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota  commanded  one 
of  the  wings,  became  a  widow  in  1416,  and  married  a  second  time,  in  that  same 
year,  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  Baron  of  Irchenfield,  and  was  again  left  a  widow  in 
1419.'    See  ••  Queens  of  Portugal,''  by  Francisco  da  Fonseca  Benevides  ;  tom.  I. 

2  A 
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should  be  flung  at  the  feet  of  the  Moors  of  Ceuta.     Wishing  to  take 
the  bearings  of  this  Moorish  city,  and  study  its  means  of  defence,  he 
had  recourse  to  a  stratagem.     On  the  pretext  of  asking  the  hand  of  tlie 
Queen  in  marriage  for  his  son,  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  he  sent  to  Sidlj 
Alfonso  Furtado  de  Mendo9a  and  Alvaro  Gon9alves  Coelho,  but  the 
true  motive  for  this  mission  was  to  enable  these  strategists  to  touch  at 
Ceuta,  and  study  the  fortifications.  This  was  efiected  by  the  Portuguese 
envoys,  and  they  then  proceeded  on  their  voyage  to  Sicily,  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  their  diplomatic  mission  proved  unsuccessful.   But  this  vas 
of  small  moment,  since  what  they  desired  to  learn  was  the  probabilitj 
of  victory  crowning  the  projected  expedition  to  Ceuta.      Not  only  was 
the  King  consulted  by  these  ambassadors  and  other  military  men  on  the 
subject,  but  all  the  people  enthusiastically  seconded  the  resolution  of 
undertaking  this  expedition.     Hence,  following  the  general  opinion, 
D.  Joao  I.  prepared  for  the  projected  undertaking,  an  expedition  whidi 
was  at  first  disapproved  by  the  Queen,   who  greatly  opposed  and  dis- 
approved the  scheme  of  her  husband,  the  King,  taking  any  active  part 
in  it ;  but  D.  Joao  I.  overruled  her  objections,  and  she  finally  consented. 
Her  adhesion  in  this  affair  was  of  great  moment,  because  she  exercised 
a  wide  influence  over  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

D.  Joao  I.  was  unwilling  to  carry  out  this  expedition  unless  with 
the  favourable  vote  of  the  Constable,  because  he  not  only  held  hi* 
opinion  in  the  highest  esteem,  but  also  knew  very  well  that  any  pro- 
ject condemned  by  this  great  soldier  would  be  likewise  condemned  by 
public  opinion,  if  such  a  phrase  could  be  applicable  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  However,  he  allowed  three  years  to  pass  before  he  broachetl 
the  subject  to  Nuno  Alvares,  fearing  always  lest  the  CastiUians  should 
attempt  an  invasion.  At  length,  overruled  by  the  pleadings  of  his 
sons,  he  summoned  a  Council  in  Torres  Yedras,  on  learning  that  the 
project  met  with  a  favourable  vote  from  the  Constable. 

At  the  Council,  Nuno  Alvares  not  only  declared  that  he  consider^ 
this  expedition  a  just  one,  and  thanked  God  that  he  had  been  allowed 
to  see  it  realised,  but  actually  besought  permission  from  the  King  to 
take  part  in  it.  The  Councillors,  who  were  present,  although  thdr 
opinions  were  diverse,  did  not  dare  to  oflfer  any  opposition ;  henoe  the 
project  of  the  expedition  was  fully  discussed  and  resolved  upon. 

It  was,  however,  necessary  to  carry  out  this  project  under  the 
strictest  secrecy ;  hence  D.  Joao  I.  spread  the  report  that  he  meditated 
taking  revenge  from  the  Dutch  corsairs  for  their  frequent  assaults  on 
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onr  ooaste,  and  consequent  detriment  to  commerce.  In  order  to  invest 
the  afiair  with  some  show  of  plausibility,  he  sent  to  Holland  FemSo 
Foga^a,  with  the  apparent  official  mission  of  exacting  from  the  Countess 
of  Holland  reparation  for  the  outrages  practised  by  her  subjects,  but 
entrusted  with  the  secret  mission  of  taking  her  into  his  confidence, 
and  ask  aid  for  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  by  this  means  withdraw  the 
attention  of  the  Moors.  The  Countess  of  Holland  willingly  acceded  to 
the  petition,  and  admirably  acted  her  part  in  the  projected  comedy. 
She  officially  received  Fernio  Foga^a  most  haughtily  and  firmly  rejected 
the  demands  made  through  the  Portuguese  envoy,  meanwhile  she 
privately  joined  in  ridiculing  the  fears  of  her  subjects  who  judged  that 
by  so  doing  she  rendered  a  war  with  Portugal  imminent,  a  nation  far 
more  powerful  than  Holland  at  this  epoch,  and  promised  him  to  take 
measures  for  repressing  the  assaults  of  the  corsairs — a  promise  which 
she  religiously  fulfilled. 

Under  cover  of  this  plot  the  King  openly  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions. He  engaged  all  the  available  ships  he  found  in  Gallicia,  Biscay, 
England,  and  Germany.  The  news  spread  throughout  Christendom 
that  Portugal  was  pi*eparing  for  some  great  expedition  which  was  to 
he  commanded  by  the  Infantes  D.  Henrique  and  D.  Pedro.  The  first 
was  in  effect  raising  new  sailors  throughout  Alemtejo,  Algarve,  and 
£stremadura,  and  D.  Henrique  was,  together  with  his  brother, 
recruiting  forces  for  transport  in  the  northern  provinces,  assigning 
Oporto  as  the  landing  station  for  his  enlisted  soldiers,  while  D.  Pedro 
ordered  his  seamen  to  meet  in  Lisbon.  All  this  was  done  without 
stating  the  object  for  which  so  many  preparations  wei-e  being  made. 
Many  conjectures  were  raised,  but  it  always  ended  in  assigning  Holland 
as  the  aim  of  this  expedition. 

Castillo  was  rather  in  dread  of  these  great  preparations,  as  it 
-was  not  believed  that  fill  these  forces  were  being  prejwired  to 
proceed  against  HolUind,  a  third-rate  power  in  those  days  which  was 
only  becoming  renowned  for  the  audacity  of  her  corsairs,  and,  moreover, 
was  torn  asunder  by  civil  war.  They  surmised  some  sudden  rupture, 
and  these  suspicions  increased  when  it  became  known  that  the  Genoese 
merchants  residing  in  Lisbon  had  written  to  their  correspondents  in 
Seville  apprising  them  that  the  expedition  appeared  to  be  directi'd 
towards  that  city,  and  advising  them  to  place  their  properties  in  safety. 

A  council  was  then  summoned,  and  it  was  decided,  after  some 
deliberation,  to  send  an  emba.ssy  to  Lisbon  to  sound  the  intentions  of 
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D.  Joao  I.  and  desire  him  to  pledge  anew  peace.  So  promptly  did 
the  King  accede  to  all  that  was  demanded  of  him  that  all  distnist 
immediately  ceased.  The  King  of  Aragon  then  grew  alarmed  in  his 
turn,  as  he  had  a  competitor  in  the  field  in  the  person  of  the  Coxmt  de 
TJrgel,  who  might  take  advantage  of  the  Portuguese  alliance.  Envoys 
were  likewise  sent  from  Aragon,  whom  D.  Joao  I.  quieted  in  a  sinukr 
manner.  Then  the  Moorish  King  of  Granada,  knowing  that  D.  Joao  L 
was  not  about  to  engage  in  war  either  against  Castille  or  Aragon,  began 
to  entertain  fears  that  these  preparations  were  directed  against  himself. 
He  certainly  had  graver  reasons  for  thinking  so,  because  as  a  Mussal- 
man  he  was  always  the  centre  of  hostilities  more  or  less  grave,  from 
Christian  princes,  and,  moreover,  D.  JoSo  I.  had  always  declined 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  him,  even  on  occasions  when  he  more 
greatly  required  aid.  Hence  envoys  were  sent  from  Granada  to  Li^bon, 
who  alleged  the  good  commercial  relations  existing  between  the  two 
nations,  but  these  only  received  evasive  replies  from  the  King  and 
Queen  and  the  Infantes.  They  returned  full  of  distrust,  and  advb<d 
their  King  to  fortify  the  coasts  of  his  kingdom. 

The  King  of  Portugal  fearing,  however,  lest  these  preparations  of 
defence  should  be  extended  as  far  as  Morocco,  and  in  order  to  quiet  the 
King  of  Granada,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Count  of  Holland  on  the 
pretext  of  sending  him  a  declaration  of  war,  but  in  truth  they  werv 
charged  with  the  mission  of  confiding  to  him  the  actual  aim  of  the 
expedition. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  actively  proceeding.  The  Infante 
D.  Henrique  quitted  Oporto  with  the  fleet  he  had  gathered  together, 
composed  of  seven  galleons,  six  galleys,  twenty-six  transport  ship^  and 
a  great  number  of  pinnaces,  and  proceeded  to  Lisbon  to  join  the 
squadron  organised  by  D.  Pedro,  composed  of  eight  galleons  which 
awaited  him  on  the  Tagus.  Many  nobles  came  with  the  Infante 
D.  Henrique,  among  them  being  an  old  knight  of  ninety  years,  AyreJ 
Gongalves  de  Figueiredo,  who  no  doubt  had  fought  in  the  battk  of 
Salado  and  desired  to  flght  once  more  against  the  Moors.  Manj 
foreigners  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  D.  Joio  I.,  among  them  three 
French  and  a  wealthy  Englishman,  who  owned  some  ships  and  many 
archers ;  also  a  German  duke  and  baron.  The  duke,  however,  feft 
because  D.  Joao  I.  refused  to  tell  him  where  the  expedition  was  to 
proceed  to,  but  the  baron  remained  with  some  forty  knights  »hi* 
accompanied  him,  and  rendered  signal  services. 
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A  sad  event,  however,  took  place  which  suddenly  interrupted  all 
preparations.  Pestilence,  so  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  broke  out 
simultaneously  in  Lisbon  and  in  Oporto.  The  King  of  Portugal  and 
D.  Philippa  had  withdrawn  on  that  account  to  Sacavem,  when  a  few 
cases  which  proved  fatal  in  that  village  induced  D.  JoSo  to  depart  with 
the  Queen  to  Odivellos,  but  the  Queen  was  taken  ill  on  the  road.  The 
disease  quickly  assumed  a  serious  character,  and  D.  Duarte  at  once 
summoned  his  brothers,  D.  Pedro,  D.  Henrique,  and  the  Count  of 
Barcellos,  who  were  with  the  fleet  on  the  Tagus,  to  hasten  to  the  bed- 
side of  their  mother. 

On  beholding  her  sons  around  her  bed,  the  Queen  desired  that 
the  richly-wrought  swords  destined  for  the  Infantes  should  be 
brought  to  her;  she  delivered  to  each  his  sword  with  many  good 
counsels  and  kindly  exhortations;  she  bade  them  farewell,  and 
calmly  prepared  for  death,  then  joined  her  pleadings  to  those  of 
her  chUdren,  that  the  King  should  withdraw  from  her  side,  lest  the 
epidemic  should  strike  him  down.  D.  JoSo  I.  did  not  wish  to  leave 
her,  but  the  counsels  of  those  dear  ones  prevailed,  and  he  crossed  the 
Tagus,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Alhos  Yedros. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  fever  a  great  storm  arose,  accompanied 
by  much  wind,  and  the  Queen  asked  her  sons  from  what  quarter  blew 
the  wind  which  thus  shook  her  chamber.  They  replied  from  the  north. 
**  It  appears  to  me,"  replied  the  Queen,  "  that  this  is  the  most  favour- 
able wind  for  your  expedition,  which  ought  to  start  on  the  feast  of 
St.  James.''  There  was  but  a  week  to  that  day,  nevertheless  the 
departure  actually  took  place  at  that  date.  She  addressed  fervent 
prayers  to  the  holy  Mother  of  Crod,  and  her  spirit  appeared  to  become 
wrapped  in  an  ecstasy.  Then  folding  her  hands  on  her  breast,  she 
calmly  expired,  surrounded  by  her  sons  whom  she  dearly  loved,  leaving 
her  husband  far  from  her,  dejected  and  dispirited,  and  with  no  heart  to 
continue  the  project  he  had  so  enthusiastically  prepared.  She  died  on 
19th  July,  1415.  Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  following  day  in 
Odivellos,  from  whence  her  remains  were  translated  to  Batalha  on  14th 
August,  1434. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Queen  Philippa  caused  a  profound  sorrow 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  people  wept  for  the  loss  of  a  good 
Queen,  the  tender  Englishwoman,  the  fond  mother  who  had  been  such 
a  noble  example  to  the  mothers  and  wives  of  Portugal.  Two  hours 
previous  to  her  death,  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  the  people 
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in  their  loving  grief  ascribed  to  the  sorrow  of  heaven  for  the  death  of 
that  saintly  lady.  She  was  fifty-six  years  of  age.  She  may  properly 
be  numbered  among  the  noblest  of  her  sex.  Modest  in  her  dress  and 
manners,  grave  in  her  words,  dignified  and  firm  in  her  duties; 
large-hearted  and  beneficent,  her  favourite  occupation  was  to 
settle  questions,  appease  differences,  and  make  peace  among  her  vassals, 
even  at  the  expense  of  her  own  resources.  Most  moderate  in  her 
wealth,  she  allowed  herself  only  the  indispensable  needs  of  life,  and 
strictly  observed  the  fasts  of  the  Church  to  the  point  of  weakening 
her  far  from  robust  health.  She  dedicated  many  hours  of  the  day 
to  prayer  and  good  works,  and  was  so  conversant  with  the  practices 
of  Divine  service  that  it  was  said  she  could  teach  her  own  chaplains. 
She  employed  the  rest  of  her  time  in  needlework  and  in  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children.  A  model  of  modesty  and  domestic  econcxnj, 
she  favoured  the  ladies  who  were  gifted  with  these  virtues,  and 
admitted  them  to  her  circle.  But  what  most  the  Queen  had  at  heart 
was  the  instruction  and  education  of  her  children,  and  she  developed 
their  good  qualities  to  a  degree  unusual  in  the  Christian  Courts  of 
the  Peninsula ;  while  this  intellectual  culture,  joined  to  chaste  manners, 
afforded  the  higher  classes  an  admirable  example  which  bore  good  fruit ; 
and  manners,  deportment,  and  language  became  ennobled.  The  Court 
was  in  truth  a  school  of  pure  manners,  and  of  the  noblest  exercise 
of  the  spirit.  Hence,  breathing  this  atmosphere,  and  under  the 
direction  and  teaching  of  so  noble  a  mother,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  her  five  sons  grew  up  and  became  the  ornament  and  pride 
for  all  ages  and  an  example  to  every  Court  of  a  kingly  family  ? 

After  the  funeral  of  their  mother,  D.  Philippa,  the  Infantes 
departed  for  Rastello,  where  a  council  was  held  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  expedition.  Some  were  of  opinion  to  desist  from 
the  undertaking,  but  the  Infantes  were  for  carrying  it  out,  and 
the  latter  proceeded  to  Alhos  Vedros  to  confer  with  the  King  and 
obtain  his  decision.  Notwithstanding  the  deep  sorrow  in  which 
he  was  plunged,  he  roused  himself  up  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
duties  as  a  King  and  as  a  parent  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  representar 
tions  of  his  sons.  He  decided  upon  the  departure  of  the  expedition 
without  delay,  since  it  had  appeared  to  be  the  Queen's  desire.  And,  in 
effect,  the  last  preparations  were  hsistily  concluded,  and  the  fleet  raised 
anchor  on  the  25th  July,  the  very  day  mentioned  by  the  Queen  of  the 
feast  of  the  Apostle  St.  James. 
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At  nightfall  of  the  27th  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos, 
where  the  King  charged  Fr.  JoSo  de  Xira  to  publish  in  his  sermon  the 
true  object  of  the  expedition.  Many  even  then  believed  the  King  was 
still  deceiving  them. 

When  the  fleet  repaired  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  stress  of 
weather  drove  it  into  Faro,  from  whence  it  was  unable  to  depart 
until  the  7th  August,  when  it  proceeded  to  Algeziras  and  anchored 
there.  The  Moors,  becoming  suspicious,  sent  a  deputation  to  D* 
JoSo  I.  The  fleet  went  on  to  Tarifa,  where  the  Castillian  Governor 
received  them  very  cordially. 

On  the  12th  August,  the  Moors  of  Oeuta  sighted  the  Portuguese 
squadron  entering  before  the  dty,  and  although  this  filled  them  with 
terror,  as  they  then  clearly  perceived  what  the  object  of  this  expedition 
had  been,  yet  they  became  somewhat  reassured  when  they  saw  that  the 
fleet  was  composed  solely  of  galleys  and  pinnaces,  owing  to  the  war- 
ships having  been  driven  by  the  winds  into  Malaga.  Whilst  Salat-ben- 
Salat,  the  Governor  of  the  stronghold,  and  the  Moors  were  taking 
every  precaution  for  defending  the  city  in  the  name  of  the  Emir  of 
Morocco  and  Fez,  D.  JoSo  I.  was  sending  D.  Henrique  to  meet  the 
ships.  Salat-ben-Salat  had  summoned  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  and 
these  quickly  responded  to  the  call,  but  now  that  the  Portuguese  were 
retiring,  he  dismissed  them.  The  reason  for  their  departure  was,  in 
truth,  because  the  officers  had  discovered  that  the  anchorage  was  unsafe, 
hence  the  galleys  were  sent  back  to  Algeziras,  and  the  ships,  driven  by 
the  currents,  had  been  forced  back  to  Malaga. 

In  view  of  all  these  contrary  events  that  seemed  to  presage  evil,  the 
Portuguese  began  to  feel  discouraged,  but  the  King,  D.  Jofio  I.,  with 
his  daring,  manly  spirit,  was  able  to  encourage  them  and  pacify  the 
misgivings  of  his  companions  in  arms,  and  on  the  20th  August  the 
Portuguese  squadron  once  more  appeared  before  Oeuta.  ''  As  soon 
as  the  Moors  of  the  city,"  writes  Azurara,  "  perceived  the  fleet  entering 
in,  they  filled  all  their  windows  with  lanterns  and  lights,  in  order  to 
deceive  the  Portuguese,  and  induce  them  to  believe  that  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  very  great,  and  the  city  of  wide  exteni^ion.  The 
shipping  also  decked  out  their  lights.  The  spectacle  was,  indeed,  a 
dazzling  one,  as  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  broken  only  by  the 
rolling  of  the  waves,  the  African  coasts  became  illuminated,  and  cast 
a  lurid  reflection  on  the  waters,  transforming  Oeuta  into  a  fantastic 
city   of  oriental  imagery.      To   this    demonstration    the   Portuguese 
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fleet  responded  by  a  fiimilar  illumination."  The  Arab  writer  above 
quoted  adds,  '^  that  in  the  same  way  as  an  expiring  lamp  throws  oat 
a  more  vivid  flash  when  about  to  expire,  so  did  Ceuta  when  about 
to  succumb." 

The  following  morning,  all  preparations  being  ready,  the  King 
D.  Joao  I.  proceeded  in  a  galliot  to  visit  the  various  warships^  and 
issue  the  last  instructions  before  commencing  the  battle.  He  was 
enthusiastically  received,  and  he  instructed  his  officers  that  no  one 
should  precede  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  at  the  landing.  But  as  the 
Moors  had  left  the  city  in  numbers,  and  come  down  to  the  shore  to 
repulse  the  Portuguese  as  they  landed,  some  of  the  Christian  knights, 
over-impatient  of  commencing  the  combat,  stepped  on  shore  a  few 
moments  before  D.  Henrique  did  so,  although  he  took  the  actufil  lead  in 
the  first  encounter. 

The  attitude  of  the  Moors  in  coming  down  to  the  beach  was  a  falsa 
one,  and  an  act  of  the  younger  and  less  experienced  warriors.  But  the 
real  truth  was  that  the  example  of  Salat-ben-Salat  had  disheartened 
them,  the  panic  being  further  increased  when  Ruy  Gon^alves  and 
Vasco  Martins  de  Albergaria  hurled  down  two  Ethiopian  athletes. 
The  Portuguese  and  the  Moors  had  some  skirmishes  with  each  other, 
and  individual  wrestlings  took  place,  in  which  the  Portuguese,  on  their 
side,  manifested  the  strength  of  men  accustomed  to  fight  beneath  the 
weight  of  heavy  armoury — the  Moors,  the  agility  and  nervous  flexibility 
proverbial  in  the  sons  of  the  desert;  but  at  length  the  oontention 
became  decided  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  when  they  succeeded 
in  hurling  down  these  two  giants,  who  were  the  chieftains  of 
the  Moors.  This  event  considerably  weakened  the  defence  ci  the 
Moors. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  fight  and  the  mingling  and 
clashing  of  armoury,  the  knights,  with  their  drawn  helmets  and  vizars, 
were  scarcely  able  to  recognise  one  another,  but  it  seemed  to  D.  Henrique 
that  he  recognised  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray  the  form  of  his  brother, 
the  Infante  D.  Duarte.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Unable  to  withhold 
his  martial  impatience,  the  heir  to  the  throne  had  disobeyed  the  orders 
of  his  father,  who  had  forbidden  him  to  enter  the  lists,  and  had  leaped 
into  a  shallop,  accompanied  by  three  or  four  fidalgos,  and  had  minted 
with  the  division  of  the  Infante  D.  Henrique.  The  brothers  met,  and 
he  was  jojrfuUy  received  by  D.  Henrique,  with  that  sincere  friendship 
and  brotherly  love  which  distinguished  the  sons  of  D.  Joio.  L     The 
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Infante  D.  Duarte  proceeded  with  his  brother  to  the  scene  of  battle, 
where  victory  seemed  to  favour  the  Portuguese. 

Among  the  Moors  there  was  a  giant  negro,  strong  and  muscular, 
whom  Azurara  and  Mattheu  de  Pisano  describe  as  an  Ethiopian.  This 
man  was  naked  and  wielded  a  sling  as  his  only  weapon.  This  he 
managed  with  such  dexterity  and  aim  that  the  stones  cast  by  him  had 
all  the  force,  says  Azurara,  of  a  missile  shot  from  a  bomb  or  a  culverin. 
This  man,  who  was  evidently  some  negro  from  the  coasts  of  Morocco — 
one  of  those  which  the  navigators  of  D.  Henrique  found  later  on  in  the 
lands  they  explored — stands  forward  in  this  epic  canto  of  the  taking 
of  Ceuta  as  the  figure  of  "Argante,"  the  fierce  Circassian  in  Tasso's 
**  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  who,  crossing  furiously  the  Christian  army, 
**8lew  or  hurled  down  all  he  met."  This  negro  produced  a  similar 
impression  among  the  Christians  until  Yasco  Martins  de  Albergaria 
feU,  stunned  by  a  stone  hurled  at  him,  but  on  recovering,  he 
rose  up  full  of  vengeance  and  dashed  in  among  the  compact  mass  of 
the  enemy  and  succeeded  in  spearing  the  African  through  the  body. 
The  death  of  this  formidable  warrior  so  disheartened  the  Moors  that 
they  fled  towards  the  city. 

The  Infante  D.  Henrique,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  his 
father,  wished  to  await  the  landing  of  the  rest  of  the  army  and  arrange 
the  battle,  but  D.  Duarte  urged  him  to  follow  the  Moors,  because  in  the 
confusion  of  their  flight  they  could  by  pursuing  them  effect  an  entrance 
into  the  city,  or  at  least  take  possession  of  the  door  of  Almina  and  hold 
it  until  the  arrival  of  the  army.  The  brothers,  therefore,  marched 
on,  followed  by  their  knights,  and  were  able  to  gain  the  doors,  the 
first  to  enter  the  city  being  Vasoo — he  who  speared  the  giant  negro. 

At  this  juncture  the  brothers  were  joined  by  the  Count  of  Barcellos 
with  a  force  of  500  men,  which  was  now  being  constantly  increased  by 
the  troops  that  were  arriving.  By  the  advice  of  D.  Duarte  they 
gained  a  hill  top,  where  they  pitched  their  camp,  and  from  thence  they 
dispersed  through  the  various  streets,  which  the  Moora  defended  with 
the  strength  of  despair,  because  they  defended  their  homes.  Meanwhile, 
Vasoo  ran  along  the  rampart  wall  within  the  city  and  gained  another 
door,  but  not  without  much  bloodshed.  Nevertheless,  his  object  was 
gained,  and  the  door  broken  down,  thus  enabling  the  Christians  to  enter 
the  city  by  the  two  opened  doors. 

The  Portuguese  separated  into  three  divisions,  one  commanded  by 
the  Count  of  Baixsellos,  another  by  Martim  Alfonso  de  Mello,  and  the 
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third  by  the  two  Infantes.  In  order  to  combat  more  easily,  D.  Duarte 
removed  his  heavy  armoury  and  only  retained  the  cuirass^  which 
enabled  him  to  advance  more  quickly,  while  his  brother  followed  at  a 
slower  pace,  owing  to  the  weight  of  his  armoury.  After  a  time  D.  Henry 
likewise  disencumbered  himself,  but  when  he  hastened  to  join  his  brother 
he  could  no  longer  £nd  him.  D.  Duarte  had  taken  possession  of  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  Moorish  city,  called  Cesto,  while  D.  Henrique, 
desiroTis  of  meeting  his  brother,  sped  along  the  principal  street,  driving 
the  Moors  before  him. 

The  general  landing  of  the  troops  had  not  yet  been  effected,  because 
D.  Joao  I.  had  not  completed  the  inspection  of  the  fleet,  and  when  he 
sent  his  son  D.  Pedro  to  apprise  D.  Duarte  that  they  might  now  land, 
the  reply  he  received  was  that  he  was  already  within  the  city.  He 
King  then  gave  the  order  for  all  to  disembark,  and  the  Portuguese 
army,  divided  into  four  corps,  marched  into  the  city.  The  first  division 
was  commanded  by  the  Constable,  the  second  by  the  Infante  D.  Pedro, 
the  third  by  the  Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  the  last,  which 
belonged  to  D.  Duarte,  but  who  had  anticipated  them,  now  mustered 
around  the  banners  of  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  on  the  previous  evening  received 
an  injury  when  stepping  from  on  board  into  the  galley,  sat  down  at 
the  gate  of  the  city  awaiting  the  combat  to  become  concentrated  to 
attacking  the  castle. 

The  panic  among  the  women  as  they  fled  with  their  little  ones,  and 
the  hurry  with  which  the  inhabitants  endeavoured  to  conceal  their 
properties,  inspirited  the  courage  of  the  Moorish  combatants,  who  made 
a  supi*eme  effort  and  drove  many  of  the  Portuguese  before  them. 

D.  Henrique  would  not  sustain  the  passage  of  the  first  fugitives,  so 
as  not  to  compromise  the  fate  of  those  which  were  to  follow,  who  would 
be  repulsed  by  the  Moors ;  but  when  the  latter  approached  he  stepped 
forward  to  receive  them,  accompanied  by  a  few  followers.  The  Portu- 
guese fugitives,  ashamed  of  their  fears  and  'encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  the  Infante,  returned  to  the  combat  and,  chaining  the  enemy, 
repulsed  them  back.  Meanwhile  succour  arrived  for  the  Mooi^  and, 
becoming  thus  reinforced,  advanced,  but  were  again  repulsed  by  the 
Portuguese. 

On  the  Moors  retreating,  the  Infante,  followed  only  by  a  few  of  his 
men,  pursued  them,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued  owing  to  the  Moivs 
endeavouring  to  carry  away  with  them  a  Portuguese  knight,  called 
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Femam  Ghamorro,  the  possesBion  of  whom  the  Infante  disputed.  The 
Moors  became  weakened  at  last,  but  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  with  only 
five  knights  with  him,  became  lost  amid  the  windings  of  the  city. 
He  heroically  defended  himself  and  awaited  help  to  arriva  The 
Portuguese  had  given  him  up  for  lost  or  slain  when  a  Portuguese 
knight  suddenly  discovered  him.  The  Infante  desired  to  await  in 
this  perilous  situation  for  aid  to  be  sent  to  him;  but,  at  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  him  in  the  name  of  his  father  the  King,  and  of 
D.  Duarte,  here  tired  and  joined  his  father  the  King  in  a  mosque, 
where  he  embraced  him  and  congratulated  him  on  the  prowess  and 
brave  acts  performed  that  day. 

At  sunset  the  Portuguese  perceived  a  flock  of  sparrows  quietly 
perching  on  the  towers  of  the  castle  and  inferred  that  the  Moors  had 
abandoned  the  fortifications.  They  had  intended  attacking  the  castle 
on  the  following  morning,  but  on  perceiving  this  occurrence,  the 
King  sent  JoSo  Yaz  de  Almada  to  reconnoitre  and  find  out  the  true 
state  of  things.  They  found  the  door  of  the  citadel  closed,  but  on 
attempting  to  force  an  entrance,  two  men  appeared  on  the  top  of  the 
wall  who  addressed  them  in  Spanish,  and  told  Almada  that  they 
were  alone,  and  would  open  the  door,  as  Salat-ben-Salat  and  the 
garrison  had  fled.  Then  JoSo  Yaz  de  Almada  hoisted  the  standard  of 
Saint  Vincent,  the  patron  saint  of  Lisbon,  from  the  highest  tower  of  the 
citadel  as  the  Portuguese  entered  to  take  possession. 

The  conquest  had  been  effected  with  great  slaughter  to  the  Moors, 
but  small  losses  to  the  conquerors. 

On  the  following  day  the  Moors  once  more  attempted  to  appear 
before  the  fortress.  D.  Duarte  with  the  Constable  came  out  to  repulse 
them,  and  as  these  combats  were  repeatedly  attempted  by  the  Moors, 
the  King  strictly  forbade  the  heir  to  the  Crown  to  take  any  part 
in  them. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  taking  of  Ceuta,  the  King  with  his 
sons  proceeded  to  the  principal  mosque,  which  had  been  purified  and 
consecrated  for  Christian  worship,  to  hear  mass,  the  two  bells  *  from 

*  These  bells  had  been  brought  some  years  previonBly,  as  we  are  told  hy  Mr. 
Henry  Major.  The  city  of  Lagos  was  attacked  and  sacked  by  the  Moors,  who 
carried  away  these  bells,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  them  ;  but  the  Portuguese 
discovered  their  hiding  place  and  enepended  them  in  the  highest  minaret  of  the 
mosque,  thus  once  more  calling  GhriBtiauB  to  the  divine  service  after  the  Count 
Julian  delivered  Ceuta  over  to  the  Arabs,  seven  centuries  earlier,  during  which 
the  call  of  the  Meuzzin  had  been  heard  summoning  the  Mossalmans  to  prayer. 
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the  highest  turret  pealing  joyouslj.  The  service  was  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  pomp  and  solemnity,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  Fr. 
Joao  Xira.  After  mass  D.  Joao  I.  knighted  his  sons  D.  Duarte, 
D.  Pedro,  and  D.  Henrique,  as  they  had  fully  merited  and  won  tfceir 
dignity.  It  was  a  touching  ceremony,  as  within  the  newly-conquered 
fane,  in  that  Moorish  mosque  transformed  into  a  Christian  temple,  the 
aged  hero,  the  representative  of  a  generation  which  was  nearly  extinct, 
conferred  the  Order  of  Chivalry  on  those  sons  of  his  in  whom  he  saw 
expanding;  under  the  fiery  sun  of  the  battle-field  those  brilEant  promises 
which  had  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  would  enable  his 
offspring  to  win  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

A  sorrowful  feeling,  however,  clouded  that  otherwise  joyful  occasion 
— ^it  was  the  remembrance  of  D.  Philippa ;  that  tender  spouse,  that 
saintly  mother  who  would  have  so  rejoiced,  had  she  lived  to  witness  the 
triumph  and  gloiy  won  by  her  brave  sons.  But  the  pious  belief  which 
so  eminently  distinguished  that  epoch  of  lively  faith  cast  a  consoling 
veil  over  their  regrets,  and  allowed  them  the  sweet  thought  that  the 
spirit  of  D.  Philippa  invisibly  hovered  in  that  purified  nave,  and  would 
contemplate  the  august  ceremony  wherein  her  children,  heroic 
neophytes,  were  being  introduced  into  the  sanctuary  of  chivalry  by  one 
of  the  noblest  high  priests  of  its  religion  of  honour  —  the  gallant 
D.  Joao  L  The  end  for  which  this  expedition  had  been  organised  was 
gained,  and  the  Lion  of  Africa  was  lowering  its  haughty  head  in 
presence  of  Portuguese  power. 

According  to  the  usages  of  the  time,  as  soon  as  the  Infantes  were 
knighted,  they  were  empowered  to  confer  the  Order  of  Chivalry  on  the 
fidalgos  who  had  assisted  under  their  orders  to  so  brilliantly  win  their 
golden  spurs.  Hence  these  Princes  were  able  to  knight  in  their  torn 
some  of  the  brave  fidalgos  of  their  suite.  One  of  these  knighted  br 
D.  Duarte  being  D.  Pedro  de  Menezes,  Count  of  Yianna,  who  was 
then  appointed  governor  of  Ceuta,  and  D.  Ferdinand,  Lord  of 
Bragan9a,  grandson  of  Inez  de  Castro,  who  was  knighted  hj 
D.  Henrique. 

As  soon  as  this  ceremony  was  concluded  the  King  desired  to  return 
to  Portugal,  but  before  doing  so  informed  his  Council  that  he  wishal 
to  maintain  the  dominion  of  Ceuta  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  alleging 
that  this  stronghold  would  afford  a  great  service  to  the  country,  as  it 
offered  a  splendid  military  school  for  young  warriors  to  gain  expe- 
rience and  practise  military  prowess.     Some  of  the  Council  combated 
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the  opinions  of  the  King,  advancing  the  difficulty  which  they  would 
find  in  attempting  to  keep  a  stronghold  so  far  distant  from  Portugal,  as 
it  was  improbable  that  the  Moors  should  quietly  resign  themselves  to 
lose  so  easily  this  important  city.  But  the  Xing  overruled  all  their 
objections,  and  nominated  as  its  governor  the  youthful  Count  de  Yianna, 
D.  Pedro  de  Meneaes,  to  whom  he  gave  detailed  instructions  which 
manifest  the  experienced  governing  sense  and  military  experience 
of  the  former  Master  of  Aviz.  These  instructions  are  minutely  referred 
to  by  Azurara  in  the  especial  chronicle  which  he  wrote  of  the  deeds  of 
this  knight.  Hence  Ceuta  was  definitely  united  to  the  Portuguese 
dominions.  The  conquest  was  an  important  one,  because  Ceuta,  which 
now  is  only  an  insignificant  Spanish  penal  settlement  on  the  African 
coast  with  only  a  military  population,  was  in  those  days  one 
of  the  most  important  and  best  populated  cities  of  Mauritania.  It 
possessed  mosques,  splendid  buildings,  numerous  institutions  for 
instruction,  and  was  surrounded,  moreover,  by  fertile,  well-cultivated 
fields  and  vineyards.  The  industry  of  Ceuta  was  well  developed,  and 
rich  fabrics  of  silk,  exquisite  leather  work,  and  manufactures  of  steel 
were  produced.  Its  position  rendered  it  an  emporium  of  important 
commerce  between  the  Mussalman  East  and  the  Christian  West.  Its 
prosperity,  however,  dedined  rapidly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese, 
because  there  no  longer  existed  any  object  for  continuing  this  com- 
merdal  importance,  but  at  least  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  shipping 
were  freed  from  the  tax  which  they  had  to  pay  unless  they  wished  to 
be  ranked  as  enemies  when  passing  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
port  was  closed  upon  the  Arab  tribes  of  Barbary,  through  which  they 
passed  whenever  they  fled  to  succour  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  For  this 
reason  Ceuta  for  a  great  length  of  time  had  been  the  terror  of  European 
Christianity.  Hence  the  first  military  undertaking  of  Portugal  against 
a  foreign  power  was  crowned  with  a  glorious  result.  It  was  also  the 
first  maritime  expedition,  the  first  exploit  of  the  Portuguese  in  an 
element  in  which  they  did  not  feel  as  yet  very  firm,  because  their  fieet, 
unable  to  be  directed,  had  been  driven  along  the  currents  of  the  Strait. 
Ceuta  became  for  the  Portuguese  the  port  of  departure  for  the  far- 
distant  conquests  on  the  African  coasts,  and  the  taking  of  this  city, 
which  filled  with  joy  and  admiration  all  the  Christian  states  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was  to  generate  vast  projects,  daring  undertakings,  and 
prodigious  deeds,  by  opening  a  new  field  and  afibrding  a  fresh  reaction 
of  activity  to  the  Portuguese  nation.     From  that  moment  the  Portu- 
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guese  begaxL  to  project  maritime  expeditions,  and  Ceuta  became  the  first 
link  of  the  lengthened  chsdn  with  which  the  Portuguese  navigators 
encircled  the  coast  of  Africa  until  they  cast  the  last — ^a  golden  one — 
on  the  paradise  of  India.  Hence  a  higher  thought,  a  spirit  of  more 
elevated  genius  is  manifested  in  the  transformation  of  the  Mahomedan 
mosque  into  a  Christian  temple  after  the  conquest — ^in  the  blessing 
of  that  sword  which  the  Eang  D.  Joao  I.  gave  his  son  on  knighting  him, 
and  Henry,  the  iUustriouSj  wins  and  receives  the  dignity  of  knighthood 
within  the  noblest  spot  and  in  the  actual  portion  of  the  world  wherein 
T7as  laid  later  on  the  foundation  of  his  immortal  fame. 

After  appointing  the  governor  and  garrison  for  this  new  Portugiieee 
possession,  D.  Joao  I.  resolved  upon  returning  to  Portugal.  On  the 
2nd  September,  1415,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  departed. 

On  reaching  Tavira,  the  King  summoned  his  sons,  in  order  to 
reward  them  for  the  signal  services  they  had  rendered  him  in  this 
campaign.  To  D.  Duarte,  as  heir  to  the  throne  and  kingdom,  he  could 
give  nothing  greater,  or  reward  him  in  any  material  manner,  but  on 
the  Infante  D.  Pedro  he  conferred  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Coimbra,  and 
on  the  Infante  D.  Henry  that  of  Duke  of  Vizeu,  adding,  moreover, 
that  of  Lord  of  Covilha,  in  recompense  for  his  services  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  fleet.  All  others  who  had  served  were  also  re'warded  by 
him,  and  dismissed  at  Tavira  with  many  expressions  of  grateful 
acknowledgment.  The  foreign  ships  which  had  assisted  were  laiyelj 
indemnified,  and  sailed  back  to  their  respective  countries. 

The  King  then  proceeded  on  to  Evora,  where  the  Infantes  D.  JcSo 
and  D.  Ferdinand,  who  had,  owing  their  extreme  youth,  remained  in 
Portugal,  awaited  the  arrival  of  their  father.  Accompanied  by  the 
Master  of  Aviz,  Femao  Rodrigues  de  Sequeira,  who  had  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  during  the  King  s  absence,  and  followed 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  they  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where 
the  Infanta  D.  Isabel,  surrounded  by  the  noble  ladies  of  her  Court, 
awaited  them.  The  procession  wended  its  way  amid  hymns  sung  by  » 
band  of  women  and  children.  The  happy  return  of  the  illustrious 
father  of  the  people,  who  had  crowned  all  his  former  victories  by  this 
conquest  obtained  over  the  infidels ;  the  sight  of  his  beloved  sons,  all 
full  of  strength  and  noble  pride,  and  whose  exploits  in  Ceuta  seemed  to 
justify  the  most  brilliant  hopes  of  a  martial  nation  ;  the  presence  of  ih^ 
noble  warriors,  covered  with  glory,  and  receiving  the  welcome  of  their 
brothers,  fathei*s,  sisters,  and  wives,  after  an  undertaking  w^hich  &t 
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first  had  been  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  which  had  been  decided  so 
quickly  and  carried  through  so  brilliantly — ^all  things  produced  varied 
emotions,  and  filled  every  eye  with  tears,  and  produced  a  sentiment — 
powerful,  energetic,  penetrative — which  for  a  length  of  time  animated 
the  nation.  The  Te  Beum,  intoned  by  the  Christian  warriors  in  the 
grand  mosque  of  Ceuta,  was  the  hymn  enthusiastically  echoed  through- 
out the  reign  of  D.  JoSo  I.,  and  sung  at  the  glorious  decline  of  his 
agitated  life,  announcing  to  Portugal  the  epoch  of  its  grandeur.  When 
the  King  raised  aloft  the  standard  of  Saint  Vincent  from  the  towers 
of  the  Castle  of  Ceuta,  he  opened  wide  to  the  Portuguese  a  vast  future, 
and  traced  out  to  them  elevated  aspirations.  From  that  point  his 
inward  perceptions  penetrated  far  beyond  the  Cape  of  Saint  Vincent. 
On  the  Promontory  of  Sagres  (the  Promontorium  Sacrum  of  the  ancient 
world)  he  placed  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  and  pensively  gazing  on  the 
surging  waves,  he  descried,  on  the  immensity  of  the  ocean  and  far 
beyond,  a  new  and  splendid  world. 

We  must  add  that  the  King,  among  those  he  rewarded  for  their 
services  to  him  in  assisting  to  conquer  Ceuta,  were  the  crews  of 
twenty-seven  English  ships.  These  ships  had  been  driven  into  Lisbon 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  had  joined  his  ficet  in  the  expedition  to  Ceuta. 

During  the  eighteen  years  which  elapsed  from  the  taking  of  Ceuta 
to  the  death  of  the  King,  no  important  events  took  place. 

The  ill-health  which  visited  D.  Joao  I.  at  times  forced  him  to 
entrust  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  D.  Duarte,  who  thus  pro- 
visionally governed  the  country  which  he  was  to  rule  for  so  short  a 
time  as  king. 

Ceuta  grew  to  be  what  the  monarch  had  foreseen  and  desired — a 
school  of  war  for  the  Portuguese  fidalgos,  who,  under  the  command  of 
its  brave  Governor,  D.  Pedro  de  Menezes,  constantly  repelled  the 
attacks  of  the  Moors,  who  were  determined  upon  regaining  their 
predilect  city.  The  first  serious  attack  took  place  in  1418,  when 
they  came,  as  our  chroniclers  tell  us,  to  the  number  of  120,000  men 
and  many  galleys,  to  besiege  the  stronghold.  The  Moors  were  repulsed 
on  the  11th  Augus-t,  leaving  3,000  dead  on  the  battle-field.  The 
second  attempt  was  a  more  important  one,  because  with  the  Barbary 
hordes  came  some  well-disciplined  troops  of  Granada  to  strengthen 
the  siege,  forcing  D.  Pedro  de  Menezes  to  ask  succour  from  Portugal. 
D.  Jo2o  I.  at    once    sent  a   squadron,  conmianded   by  the    Infantes 
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D.  Henrique  and  D.  JoSo,  the  latter  yearning  to  win  his  spurs  on 
the  African  shores  as  his  elder  brothers  had  done.  This  was  in 
1419 ;  but  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  two  Infantes  to  enter  into 
battle  with  the  Moors,  because  D.  Pedro  de  Menezes  effected  a 
powerful  sortie,  and  the  approach  of  the  fleet  sufficed  to  intiiiiidate 
the  Moors,  and  they  departed. 

But  during  these  last  eighteen  years  of  the  existence  of  D.  Joio  I. 
the  scythe  of  death  was  cutting  down  with  implacable  perseverance 
the  grand  forms  of  the  heroes  of  Aljubarrota  and  of  Ceuta.  At 
times  we  feel  a  deep  regret  that  men  whose  deeds  and  lives  ha,\e 
rendered  them  immortal  in  the  pages  of  history,  should  not  he  like- 
wise an  exception  to  the  fatal  law  of  annihilation,  and  become  immortal 
in  the  material  sense. 

Of  the  most  noteworthy  men  of  that  glorious  epoch  the  first  to  descend 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  grave  was  the  ^eat  Doctor  of  Laws,  Joio  das 
Begras,  who  died  in  1404,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  Bem£ca, 
which  had  been  founded  by  D.  Joao  at  the  request  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Dominican  Order — an  Order  to  which  he  was  greatly  attached. 
During  his  latter  days  he  was  honoured  by  the  King  with  many  favours 
and  rewards. 

D.  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira,  the  Constable  and  companion^t-arms  of 
the  Master  of  Aviz,  D.  JoSo  I.,  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  1431. 
After  returning  from  the  expedition  to  Ceuta  the  aged  Constable, 
who,  as  we  are  aware,  always  had  in  an  eminent  degree  deeplj 
religious  instincts,  bade  adieu  to  the  world  and  retired  to  the  convent 
of  the  Order  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  he  had  founded  in  Usboa. 
It  was  there  he  died  after  nine  years  of  voluntary  poverty  and 
humility.  One  of  his  biographers  tells  us  that  he  entered  this  convent 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  1422,  and  that,  with  the  object  of  leading 
a  more  perfect  life,  he  renounced  all  titles  and  appointments,  and,  more- 
over, divided  all  his  properties,  rents,  and  lands,  reserving  nothing  for 
himself  j  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  1423,  at  the  age  of  63,  he  took  the 
habit  of  a  lay  brother,  changing  his  name  to  Nuno  de  Santa  Maria,  as  he 
signed  himself  ever  after,  thus  renouncing  the  name  which  his  sword 
had  rendered  famous.  We  must  here  relate  an  anecdote  which  manifests 
his  bravery  and  prowess.  The  Constable  lived  in  the  highest  exerd* 
of  prayer  and  penance  when  the  news  came  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  Ceuta,  and  the  King  hastened  to  ask  his  advice  upon  the 
best  way  of  succouring  the   stronghold  and   plan  of  defence.     1^ 
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Constable  at  once  offered  his  services  as  a  common  soldier,  saying  that 
neither  his  age  nor  the  religious  profession  he  had  made  could  cool 
the  desire  of  fulfilling  his  duty  in  the  ranks  as  regarded  the  good 
of  the  Church ;  he  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the  rosary  in  one  hand 
and  in  the  other  the  sword — ^which  he  still  kept  for  maintaining  the 
honour  of  God — as  he  could  choose  no  death  more  glorious  or  a 
more  honoured  sepulture  than  ending  his  life  in  defending  the 
faith  and  the  glory  of  the  country.  He  persevered  in  the  saintly 
exercise  of  penance  and  prayer  for  eight  years,  until  his  death  in  1431, 
at  the  age  of  71.  The  King  D.  Joao  I.  and  his  sons  the  Infantes,  with 
all  the  nobility  and  clergy,  assisted  at  his  funeral  obsequies,  which  were 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence.  He  was  buried 
under  the  pavement  of  the  church,  where  his  remains  lay  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  until  the  Queen  D.  Juana  of  Castille,  wife  of  Philip 
the  Beautiful,  and  daughter  of  their  Catholic  Majesties  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  a  descendant  of  the  Constable,  ordered  the  body  to  be  trans- 
lated to  a  rich  marble  tomb.  Over  this  tomb  lay  his  effigy  in  the 
Carmelite  habit  of  a  lay  brother,  and  represented  him  as  an  aged  man, 
while  at  the  head  was  another  statue  standing  upright,  which  repre- 
sented him  as  a  young  man  clad  in  armour  and  ready  for  war.  This 
tomb,  however,  was  ruined  in  the  great  earthquake  of  1755. 

His  remains  were  transferred  to  the  spot  where  they  are  now,  and 
the  King  D.  Joseph  sent  a  new  lamp,  which  bums  before  the  tomb. 
The  three  states  of  Portugal  besought  his  beatification  from  Pope 
Urban  YIII.  in  the  Cortes  of  1641,  and  the  bishops  of  the  kingdom 
sent  a  fresh  appeal  to  Clement  X.  in  the  Cortes  of  1674. 

Popular  opinion  did  not  await  his  beatification,  and  pilgrimages, 
both  devotional  and  patriotic,  were  started  to  his  tomb,  where 
songs  were  sung  as  well  as  hymns  in  praise  of  Nuno  as  a  brave  warrior 
and  as  a  virtuous,  holy  monk.  Among  the  legends  of  the  people  Nuno 
Alvares  had  at  once  found  a  place  as  the  patron  Saint  of  the  Battles  > 
the  conqueror  of  the  CastiUians,  so  signally  protected  by  the  blessing 
of  God.  Ruy  de  Pina,  in  his  "  Chronicles  of  the  King  D.  Duarte," 
tells  us  that  his  image,  depicted  on  banners,  was  always  carried  by 
the  army  when  proceeding  to  battle,  as  was  done  in  the  assault  of 
Tangiers. 

Nuno  Alvares  Pereira,  true  to  his  glorious  instincts,  ever  marched 
in  the  vanguard  to  the  battles,  and  now  with  equal  destiny  went 
forward  to  the  tomb  proceeding  his  aged,  former  companion-in>arms> 
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and  thus  silently  warned  him  that  his  hour  likewise  was  at  hand.    But 
D.  JoSo  I.  had  no  fear  of  death.  Many  times  had  he  fearlessly  faced  it 
on  the  battlefield,  when  he  had  greater  reasons  for  being  attached  to 
life  than  at  the  present  moment  when  he  beheld  his  mission  ended, 
and  could  now  rest  in  the  waning  light  of  a  glorious  evening,  afto* 
having  illumined  his  country  and  the  epoch  for  fifty  years.     D.  Joio  L 
began  to  feel  that  his  companions  in  glory,   and   his  companioo  .in 
love,  his  faithful  consort,  were  beckoning  him  to  the  grave.     Feeling 
unwell,  D.  JoSo,  urged  by  his  sons,  went  to  Alcochete  in  order  to  uy  a 
change  of  air.      But  as  no  improvement  took  place,   he  desired  to 
return  to    Lisbon.      This  was  in   1433.      On  the    14th    of  August 
— being   the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of   Aljubarrota — the   King 
expired,  hearing   around   him    the    wailings   of    his  people  mingled 
with  the  echoes  of    the    guns  which  were   booming  in  honour  of 
the  day.     It  was  likewise  his  birthday,  and  he  had  attained  his  seventj- 
sixth  year,  and  it  was  on  this  date  also,  when  attaining  his  forty-eightb 
year,  that  he  vanquished   D.  Juan  of   CastiUe,  by  which  he  secured 
the    independence    of     the    Portuguese    kingdom    and    states,   and. 
in  memory  of  the  event,  he  newly  erected  the  monastery  of  Sanu 
Maria  de  Victoria,  commonly  called   Batalha.      It  was  on  the  Utii 
of  August  also  that,  eighteen  years  previously,  he  quitted  Lisbon  to 
proceed  to  Africa,  where  he  conquered  from  the  enemies  of  the  faith 
the  then  renowned  city  of  Ceuta. 

Thus  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1433,  passed  away  from 
among  the  living,  the  great  King,  D.  JoSo  L,  and  as  the  people 
loved  to  add — of  happy  memory. 

If  there  was  any  one  king  whose  death  the  people  tnilv  and 
sincerely  wept  over,  it  was  most  certainly  that  of  D.  Joao  I.  A  king 
of  the  people's  election,  his  subjects  felt  for  him  that  especial  sympathy 
and  love  which  they  ever  manifest  for  one  of  their  own  choosing.  Such 
was  the  ardent  love  which  the  French  manifested  for  Napoleon,  and 
that  not  even  the  many  disasters,  caused  by  his  immeasurable  ambitioa, 
was  able  altogether  to  extinguish.  Moreover  D.  Joao  possessed  the 
qualities  proper  for  winning  popular  affection.  Brave,  generous, 
affable,  trusting,  but  austere,  he  offered -the  world  an  eTainple  of 
highest  morality.  A  skilful  diplomatist,  he  established,  assisted  br 
the  Chancellor  Joao  das  Eegras,  the  influence  of  the  monarchicil 
principle,  and  he  knew  how  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  nobihtT, 
which  was  cooling  down,  by  his  chivalrous  instincts,  by  the  esteem 
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he  felt    for    his   brave    fidiilgos.      The    affectioa    of    the    people  he 
won  by  his   constant    solicitude    for   their    interests,   by   respecting 
their  liberties,  by  summoning  the   Cortes    with   unusual   frequency* 
He  consolidated   the   unity   of  the  Portuguese   monarchy,  or  rather 
he  really   founded    it,    because  he    uprooted  from    the  ground   the 
last  shoots  of  the  Portuguese  semi-feudalism — because  he  abolished^ 
as  far  as  he  could,   the   ecclesiastical  and  seignorial  jurisdictions — 
because  he  formed  in  a  body  of  ordinances  the  laws  voted  by  various 
Cortes,  widening  and  modifying  them  on  the  plan  of  the  Koman  code 
which  was  coming  again  into  vogue  in  Europe,  and  which  Portugal 
admitted  definitely  at  the  time. 

Around  his  death-bed  were  gathered  four  out  of  the  five  Infantes 
which  constituted  his  family,  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  being  in  Coimbra. 
His  remains  were  bathed  in  the  tears  of  those  sons  who  idolised  their 
father,  and  the  Infante  Duarte,  meditative  and  philosophical — more  fitted 
perchance  for  the  obscure  happiness  of  a  secluded  and  studious  existence 
than  for  the  brilliant  turmoil  of  the  Court  and  throne — could  not  be 
consoled  for  the  death  of  his  father,  not  even  with  the  joys  of  a  satisfied 
ambition,  because  the  crown  for  him  possessed  no  fascinations. 

D.  JoiKo  I.  by  his  testament  had  vdlled  that  his  body  should  be 
interred  in  the  church  of  the  convent  of  Batalha,  but  as  this  could  not  be 
done  at  once,  his  son  D.  Duatte  resolved  upon  the  sepulture  taking  place 
for  the  time  being  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Church  of  Lisbon,  in  front  of  the 
altar  of  Saint  Vincent,  the  patron  saint  of  the  deceased  monarch.  The 
funeral  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  pomp.  The  coffin  was  bom^ 
from  the  palace  to  the  church  by  the  Infantes  and  counts,  while 
numberless  torches  were  ranged  throughout  the  road  traversed  by  the 
corOge.  The  body  was  deposited  in  a  mortuary  chapel,  and  guarded  by 
representatives  of  the  councils,  monks  and  priests,  who  relieved  each 
other,  while  thirty  masses  were  said  every  day  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  By  these  and  other  pious  ceremonies  did  D.  Duarte  manifest  the 
deep  sorrow  and  love  for  his  late  father,  and  the  profound  respect  and 
veneration  for  his  memory. 
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^*  D.  JoXo  I.  was  great  in  himself,"  writes  Ferdinand  Denis  in  his 
Portugal  Pittoresque,  "but  he  was  great  likewise  in  the  scions  of  his 
house."  In  truth,  we  are  bound  to  say  the  French  historian  was  right. 
Id  D.  Duarte  we  have  an  eloquent  king ;  in  D.  Pedro,  the  wise  states- 
man and  a  man  of  vast  erudition ;  in  D.  Henrique,  the  pioneer  of  the 
discoveries,  the  man  of  science  superior  to  his  age ;  while  in  D.  Ferdinand 
we  have  the  hero  of  resignation,  the  Constant  Prince^  the  saintly 
Infante.  All  these  surrounded  the  throne  of  D.  Joao  I.,  and  shed  over 
it  an  uneicampled  splendour. 

D.  Duarte,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  was  the  third  child  of  D.  Joao  I., 

by  his  wife  the  Queen  D.  Philippa,  his  two  first  children,  the  Infanta 

D.  Branca  and  the  Infante  D.  Sancho,  having  died  in  their  childhood. 

bom  in  Vizeu  on  the  30th  October,  1391.     This  prince  merited 
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a  place  among  Portuguese  writers,  and  posterity  sumamed  him  the 
Eloquent,  But  he  was  more  than  this — ^he  was  a  sage  of  the  first  order, 
a  notable  philosopher  for  his  epoch. 

The  son  of  D.  JoSo  I.,  by  cultivating  letters  during  a  semi-barbarous 
epoch,  enhanced  in  an  eminent  degree  the  purple  of  the  sovereign 
by  the  gifts  of  the  author.  The  books  he  left  us  are  a  sufficient 
testimony  of  this — books  which  are  in  our  day  appreciated,  not  only 
as  a  treasury  of  science  and  eloquence  for  that  age,  but  as  mirrors 
of  the  virtues  of  a  prince  educated  in  an  atmosphere  of  purity,  and 
nobility  of  soul.  When  reading  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Leal  Conselheiro  *' 
how  the  crowned  writer  speaks  of  his  august  father  and  mother,  and  of 
his  brothers,  with  a  heartfelt  affection  which  manifests  to  us  that  the 
noblest  feelings  of  the  spirit  and  heart  shone  in  that  grave,  austere 
Court,  we  feel  ourselves,  as  it  were,  transported  to  a  world  anterior 
to  our  sinful  one,  and  we  revel  in  the. contemplation  of  that  epoch 
— a  unique  epoch  in  the  history  of  a  people,  wherein  sdence. 
heroism,  and  virtue  were  joined  in  gentle  bonds,  and,  like  a  fragrant 
wrtoth,  exhaled  a  perfume  over  the  country  and  age  in  which  thej 
flourished. 

The  Infante  D.  Duarte  was  learned,  and  the  first  of  our  Portuguese 
kings  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  records  which  have  reached 
our  day)  who  had  relatively  a  large  library,  leaving  posterity  a  testi- 
mony of  his  erudition  in  his  book  entitled  the  '^  Leal  Conselheiro,*  a 
work  of  moral  philosophy,  and  highly  valued  for  the  beauty  of 
style,  loftiness  of  the  principles  inculcated,  and  deep  knowledge  it 
manifests,  although,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  is  far  from 
satisfying  modem  requirements. 

He  received  the  name  of  Duarte  in  memory  of  his  great  grand- 
father. King  Edward  III.  of  England ;  he  is  variously  called  Duarte, 
Eduarte  or  Eduarde,  and  in  the  MS.  of  his  own  work,  the  "Leal 
Conselheiro,"  found  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  it  is  signed 
"  D.  Eduardus,**  and  generally  in  the  documents  of  that  period  we 
find  the  signature  thus,  "  D.  Eduarte,** 

In  the  year  1428,  when  he  had  attained  his  thirty-seventh  year,  bis 
father,  D.  JoSo  L,  resolved  to  effect  an  alliance  for  his  son  with 
D.  Leonor,  daughter  of  D.  Ferdinand  I.,  and  sister  of  D.  Alfonso  V. 
of  Aragon.  The  marriage  was  effected  by  procuration  in  Valencia, 
the  Procurator  of  D.  JoSo  I.  and  of  D.  Duarte  being  the  Arehbishop 
of   Lisbon,  D.  Pedro  de  Noronha.      In  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Aragon,  Olhos  Negros,  the  contract  of  marriage  was  signed  by  the 
Archbishop.  After  this,  the  Infanta  D.  Leonor  quitted  Valencia  to 
proceed  to  Portu^,  accompanied  by  two  of  her  brothers,  D.  Juan  and 
D.  EInrique,  and  a  numerous  suite.  In  Yalladolid  great  feasts,  banquets, 
tournaments,  and  races  took  place  to  celebrate  her  passage  through  the 
city.  The  King  of  Oastille  made  her  handsome  presents,  and  sent 
the  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  D.  Lopo  de  Mendoza,  the  Bishop  of 
Cuenca,  D.  Alvaro  Osorio,  and  a  large  number  of  nobles  and  knights  to 
accompany  the  Infanta  to  the  Portuguese  frontiers.  On  i^eaching  the 
frontier  of  Portugal,  some  misunderstanding  arose  between  the  suite  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Santiago  and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon, 
which  culminated  in  a  fight  in  which  some  were  killed  and  others 
wounded.  This  incident,  which  appeared  to  presage  sad  consequences 
to  the  marriage,  caused  profound  displeasure  in  Portugal,  and  on  an 
inquiry  being  instituted  to  examine  the  affair,  some  of  the  culprits 
were  severely  punished,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon  reprimanded. 

On  entering  into  Portuguese  ground,  D.  JoSo  I.  desired  to  form  a 
new  marriage  contract,  which  was  done  in  Coimbra  on  4th  November, 
1428.  In  virtue  of  this  new  contract,  D.  Leonor  received  from  her 
husband,  as  a  marriage  portion,  30,000  gold  florins  of  Aragon,  pledging 
as  security  the  town  of  Santarem,  with  all  its  revenues,  and,  moreover, 
receiving  for  household  expenses  half  the  rents  enjoyed  by  the  Queen 
D.  Philippa,  agreeing  that,  on  ascending  the  throne,  she  should  have 
the  same  as  D.  Philippa.  The  King  of  Aragon  dowered  his  sister  in 
100,000  florins,  payable  in  ten  years,  pledging  as  security  the  towns  of 
Fraga,  Debriga,  and  Lyria.  The  Queen  D.  Leonor  of  Aragon,  mother 
of  the  bride,  gave  her  a  further  dowry  of  100,000  florins.  D.  Jofto  I. 
confirmed  this  treaty  when  residing  in  the  town  of  Estremoz,  on  2nd 
December. 

On  the  morning  subsequent  to  the  death  of  D.  JoSo  I.  the  Infante 
D.  Duarte,  after  holding  a  council  with  his  brothers,  made  his 
confession,  and  received  holy  communion.  He  then  robed  himself  for 
the  act  of  acclamation,  and  the  chronicler,  Ruy  de  Pina,  tells  us  that 
his  physician,  Mestre  Guedelha,  approached  D.  Duarte,  and  besought 
him  not  to  allow  the  acclamation  to  take  place  before  mid -day,  because 
the  hour  was  an  evil  one,  and  of  sad  constellation^  as  the  planets  fore- 
boded unhappy  auguries.  The  Infante  replied  that  although  he 
respected  the  science  of  astrology,  he  reputed  it  inferior  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  he  placed  himself  confidently  in  the  hands   of  God.     Mestre 
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Guedelha  insisted  in  his  pleadings  and  auguries,  but  D.  Duarte  con- 
tinued firm;  then  the  astrologer  commenced  to  declare  that  the 
King  would  reign  but  a  few  years,  and  these  be  full  of  troubles  and 
fatigues. 

For  the  act  of  acclamation  the  plaza  of  the  Palaoe  of  Alca^ova, 
where  D.  Duarte  resided,  was  prepared.  The  Prince  came  forth, 
accompanied  by  the  Infantes,  with  the  exception  of  D.  Pedro,  and  the 
whole  Court.  After  the  preliminaries  had  been  gone  through, 
D.  Duarte  besought  the  Bishop  of  Evora,  D.  Alvaro  d*Ebreu,  after  the 
reading  of  the  act  of  acclamation,  to  bum  in  his  presence  some  tow,  as 
an  emblem  that  the  glory  and  pomp  of  this  world  is  shcrt-livedj  ami 
passes  away  quickly j  to  which  the  Bishop  replied  :  "  Sire^  it  appears  io 
me  that  the  knowledge  and  remembrance  your  Majesty  has  of  this  fact 
suffices^  without  having  recourse  to  any  a>cty 

The  Count  of  Viapna  now  unfurled  the  royal  flag,  and  three  times 
in  a  loud  voice  repeated  the  usual  formula.  Then  followed  the  kissing 
of  hands.  When  this  act  was  ended,  the  King  retired  into  the  Pabce. 
and  changed  his  regal  robes  for  one  of  deep  mourning. 

The  Infante  D.  Pedro  was  not  present  at  this  ceremony,  as  he  was 
at  Coimbra  when  apprised  of  the  danger  of  his  father.  He  departed  at 
once,  but  on  reaching  Leiria  he  received  the  news  of  his  death,  and 
h^  lingered  a  few  days  in  Leiria,  but  on  his  arrival  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  Palace  of  Bellas,  where  his  brother  the  King  had  gone  to. 
and  had  a  long  interview  with  him.  Both  brothers  then  proceeded  to 
join  the  Queen  D.  Leonor  and  her  surviving  children,  D.  Alfonso 
and  D.  Philippa. 

Another  ceremony  took  place  in  Cintra ;  the  Infante  D.  Pedra 
pledged  his  homage  to  the  King,  and  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso  was  pro- 
claimed legitimate  heir  and  successor  to  D.  Duarte  by  his  uncles  and 
all  the  persons  at  Court ;  he  who  was  to  become  later  on  D.  Alfonso  T., 
surnamed  the  African,  and  the  first  heir  to  the  throne  that  assumed,  ss 
was  the  custom  in  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  title  of  Prince, 
the  elder  sons  of  kings  being  until  then  designated,  like  their  younger 
brothers,  by  the  simple  title  of  Infante. 

After  the  ceremony  D.  Duarte's  first  care  was  to  fulfil  to  the  end 
his  filial  duties  by  carrying  out  the  depositions  stated  in  the  testament 
of  D.  Joao  I.  and  translating  his  remains  to  the  convent  of  Batalha. 
This  ceremony  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  a 
minute  description  is  afforded  us  by  Buy  de  Pina  in  the  first  chapters' 
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of  "  Chronica  de  el  rei  D.  Duarte."  We  shall  give  a  summary  of  this 
description  to  enable  our  readers  to  understand  the  pomp  and  solemnity 
of  royal  funerals  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

D.  Duarte  convoked  a  meeting  for  the  25th  of  October,  1433,  in 
Lisbon,  of  prelates,  grandees,  and  abbots  of  the  whole  kingdom,  in  order 
that  they  should  all  assist  at  the  translation,  and  in  effect  on  that  day 
the  whole  nobility  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  assembled.  The  King, 
in  deep  mourning  and  accompanied  by  a  magnificent  retinue,  proceeded 
to  the  cathedral  in  a  silent  procession,  the  bells  tolling  meanwhile. 
The  cathedral  was  completely  draped  with  black  curtains,  but  splendidly 
illumined  by  numberless  lighted  torches,  and  the  whole  hung  with  the 
royal  flags  and  other  standards  and  banners  of  kings  and  princes 
related  to  Portugal.  D.  Duarte  and  the  Infantes  bore  the  cofiin  amid 
clouds  of  incense  from  many  swinging  censors,  the  funeral  lites  being 
performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.  The  coffin  was  placed  on  the 
catafalque,  and  during  the  night  guard  was  kept  in  perfect  silence  by  the 
Infante  D.  Pedro  and  many  fidalgos.  On  the  following  day,  after  mass, 
a  procession  was  formed  of  the  various  religious  orders,  bearing  crosses 
and  torches  ]  five  magnificent  horses,  splendidly  caparisoned,  were  led 
by  some  of  the  highest  nobles  of  the  land.  The  first,  covered  by  wliite 
and  red  damask,  had  the  arms  of  St.  George  embroidered  on  the  cloth ; 
on  that  of  the  second,  which  was  red  and  blue,  the  arms  of  the  King  ] 
the  third,  equaUy  caparisoned,  bore  the  motto  of  the  King,  embroidered 
in  damask,  **  Por  bem  " ;  the  fourth  had  the  device  the  King  adopted 
when  he  married  the  Queen  D.  Philippa,  the  letter  F ;  the  fifth  simply 
covered  with  black  damask.  Then  followed  the  hearse,  the  pall  borne 
by  the  King  and  the  Infantes,  twelve  knights  carrying  the  royal  flag, 
lance,  standard,  axe,  and  other  arms  of  the  King,  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  nobility  and  people.  On  reaching  the  door  of  St.  Vicente,  horses 
were  put  to  the  heai*se,  and  the  King  and  Infantes  mounting  their 
steeds  proceeded  on  horseback.  When  Odivellas  was  reached  the  coffin 
was  deposited  in  the  church,  the  night  guard  falling  to  the  Infante 
D.  Henrique,  accompanied,  in  his  quality  of  Master  of  the  Order  of 
Christ,  by  all  the  Commandeurs  and  Knights  of  that  Oifler.  It  must 
needs  have  been  a  splendid  sight  to  behold  in  the  old  church  of  the 
Monastery  of  D.  Diniz,  draped  in  black  and  illuminated  solely  by  the 
flickering  light  of  the  funereal  torches,  the  long  line  of  military  monks 
in  their  ample  white  cloaks,  worked  with  a  red  cross,  watching  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  the  corpse  of  a  hero  ! 
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!EVom  Odivellas  the  cortege  proceeded  in  the  same  order  toYilla 
Franca  de  Xira,  and  the  coffin  was  again  deposited  for  the  night  in  the 
church ;  hut  this  time  the  watch  was  taken  hj  the  Infante  D.  Jofto, 
accompanied  by  the  Commandeurs  and  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Santiago, 
of  which  order  he  was  Grand  Master.  On  the  following  day  the  oori^ 
proceeded  to  Alcoentre,  and  at  night  the  body  was  guarded  by  the 
Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  accompanied  by  his  fidalgos,  because  as  yet  he 
was  not  Master  of  the  Order  of  Aviz.  The  next  day  the  procession 
reached  to  Alcobaga,  where  the  last  guarding  of  the  body  fell  to  the 
Count  of  Barcellos,  D.  Alfonso,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  deceased  King, 
accompanied  by  his  sons  the  Counts  of  Ourem  and  Arrayolos  and  other 
fidalgos.  On  the  fifth  day  they  arrived  to  Batalha,  and  the  remains  of 
D.  Joao  I.  were  at  length  laid  to  rest  in  the  tomb  prepared  for  bim 
beneath  the  shades  of  those  marvellous  domes  breathing  faith  and 
poetry,  of  that  temple  which  of  itself  is  a  poem,  and  within  thoee  wbDs 
that  time  has  respected,  and  which  still  seem  to  be  echoing  the  glorious 
cantos  of  the  epic  poem  of  Aljubarrota. 

On  the  sepulchre  of  Joao  I.,  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  Queen 
D.  Philippa,  is  seen  sculptured  the  French  device  of  the  great  monarch, 
"  II  me  plmii  pour  bien" 

Scarcely  were  the  funereal  ceremonies  concluded  than  the  pesdlenee 
— that  terrible  fenemy  of  D.  Duarte  which  ever  pursued  him  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign — ^burst  out  furiously,  and  the  King 
flying  before  it  went  to  Leiria,  and  there  summoned  the  Cortes  in  onler 
to  receive  from  the  representatives  of  the  three  states  the  homage  due 
to  him. 

On  terminating  this  simple  ceremony,  D.  Duarte  wished  to  dissolve 
the  Cortes,  but  the  Count  of  Arrayolos,  afterwards  Duke  of  Braganzs, 
who  was  commencing  an  agitated  political  career  in  which  he  always 
played  a  turbulent  part,  exclaimed  that  since  they  were  assemUed  it 
was  better  to  prorogue  them  in  order  to  discuss  many  important 
subjects,  among  them  affairs  of  finance,  because  the  late  King  D.  Joao  L, 
although  a  prince  who  was  a  good  administrator  and  economist,  had 
laid  the  treasury  in  a  low  state  owing  to  his  continued  warF. 
D.  Duarte  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Count,  and  the  Cortes  whidi 
had  commenced  in  Leiria  were  continued  in  Santarem. 

Few  documents  are  found  at  the  present  day  to  tell  us  what  subjects 
were  discussed  at  these  Cortes,  as  few  of  the  laws  promulgated  on  that 
occasion  were  incorporated  to  the  Codigo  Affbnsino.     After  these  Cortes 
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D.  Duarte  commenced  to  govern  with  great  skill,  and  organised  the 
puhlic  finance,  effecting  considerable  reductions  in  his  household,  and 
ordering  that  a  permanent  Council  of  State,  composed  of  an  Infante, 
a  bishop,  and  a  count,  be  always  retained  in  the  Cortes.  He  pro* 
mulgated  the  mental  law  which  his  father  had  applied,  but  which 
was  unwritten,  and  he  began  to  gather  together  materials  for 
the  compilation  of  a  codice,  which  he  was  unable  to  execute,  but  a 
work  which  later  on  was  effected  during  the  regency  of  his  brother^ 
D.  Pedro. 

Grateful  to  D.  Duarte  for  the  efforts  he  made  to  govern  with  full 
justice,  the  people  manifested  and  felt  towards  him  a  love  similar  to 
that  shown  to  his  father,  and  they  ever  respected  him.  A  foreign 
historian  says  that  never  was  the  saying  ''  the  word  of  a  King  "  more 
fully  proved  than  in  the  reign,  of  D.  Duarte,  because  he  was  a  man  of 
rare  faithfulness  to  his  pledged  word  and  promises. 

In  his  private  life,  the  son  of  D.  Philippa  was  like  his  father — an 
example  of  austere  morality ;  and  his  consort,  D.  Leonor,  if  she  did  not 
possess  the  loftiness  of  spirit  of  D.  Philippa,  had  nevertheless  the 
highest  instincts  of  feminine  virtue  and  modesty.  Unfortunately, 
however,  she  had  not  the  prudence  of  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  who  abstained  from  interfering  in  affairs  of  State,  but  on  the 
contrary  influenced  her  husband  in  his  decisions.  The  King  being 
deficient  in  energy,  committed  the  mistake  of  not  repressing  his  wife, 
from  whence  resulted  great  misfortunes  to  the  country  during  the  life 
of  D.  Duarte  and  after  his  death.  D.  Leonor  possessed  all  the  gifts 
of  an  upright  woman,  but  not  the  solid  qualifications  for  a  reigning 
queen,  hence  she  became  at  the  hands  of  vile  intriguers  an  instrument 
for  introducing  discord  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  later  on  they 
despised  and  forced  to  go  through  deplorable  situations. 

Notwithstanding  the  business  of  State  affairs  which  were  sufficiently 
onerous,  the  King  D.  Duarte  always  assigned  some  hours  for  his 
favourite  studies,  and  to  forming  in  his  palace  a  collection  of  books 
which  constituted  the  first  library  of  the  King  of  Portugal  known  in 
history. 

For  a  great  length  of  time  it  was  the  current  opinion  that  the  King 
D.  Alfonso  y .  was  the  first  Portuguese  prince  who  founded  a  library  in 
the  royal  palace;  but  our  erudite  and  conscientious  bibliographer, 
Innocencio  Francisco  da  Silva,  whose  services  in  respect  to  Portuguese 
letters  have  been  so  great,  has  expounded  in  the  Panorama  what  he 
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found  in  a  document  hitherto  ignored  or  little  known,  and  rectified  the 
erroneous  ideas  which  existed,  and  restored  to  the  King  D.  Duarte  all 
the  honour  due  to  him. 

But  though  occupied  with  the  internal  afiEairs  of  State,  D.  Duarte 
nevertheless  followed  with  attention  all  the  turns  and  changes  of 
external  policy.  Being  at  peace  with  all  Europe,  after  the  death  of 
D.  JoSo  I.,  and  already  engaged  in  maritime  undertakings,  which  lat^r 
on,  perchance,  ahsorhed  too  much  of  his  attention,  Portugal  could 
calmly  contemplate  the  agitation  of  Europe  which  the  great  strife 
between  Prance  and  England  had  enkindled.  There  was  an  affair, 
however,  which,  to  a  country  like  Portugal,  so  eminently  religiousj 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  of  supreme  importance — ecclesiastical 
dissensions. 

The  schism  which  had  for  so  long  divided  Catholics  was  ended. 
These  affairs  had  culminated  in  three  Popes  existing  at  one  time: 
but  these  three  Popes  had  at  length  been  suppressed,  and  Martin  V. 
ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  established  anew  in  Home  by  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  of  Germany ;  but  he  was  succeeded  by  Eugenic  rVT., 
and  the  schism  was  about  to  rise  up  again.  Council  after  council  was 
held,  until  at  length,  in  1431,  discords  increased,  and  Eugenic  IT. 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  Council  of  Basilda,  and  gathered  together 
in  FeiTara,  and  later  on  in  Florence,  a  council  which  he  proclaimed  as 
the  only  legal  one. 

The  King  of  Portugal  sent  his  ambassadors  to  the  council  convened 
by  Pope  Eugenic  IV.,  in  the  persons  of  the  Count  of  Ourem  and  the 
Bishop  of  Oporto,  AntSo  Martins.  These  delegates  were  accompanied 
by  the  doctors  Vasco  Femandes  de  Lucena  and  Diogo  Alfonso  Man- 
gaancha;  the  Augustinian  friar,  Joax)  Thom6;  and  the  FrandscM, 
Mestre  Gil  Lobo,  besides  many  other  fidalgos. 

Eugenio  IV.  was  extremely  flattered  by  this  proof  of  respect  for  tie 
pontifical  authority  and  for  the  unexpected  adhesion  he  received  hoax 
a  kingdom  situated  on  the  extreme  of  Europe,  at  a  time  when  the 
greater  number  of  princes  conspii-ed  together  against  him,  threat«iing 
to  depose  him ;  and  the  Pope  manifested  to  D.  Duarte  every  proof  of 
affection  and  esteem.  He  wished  to  honour  this  Catholic  sovereign  by 
granting  to  him  and  to  his  successors  the  privilege  of  being  anointed 
with  the  holy  chrism  in  the  same  way  as  the  kings  of  France  and 
England.  As  a  fact  this  privilege  had  been  granted  already  by 
Martin  V.  to  the  kings  of  Portugal  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  W) 
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Borne  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  but  the  monarchs  had  not  made  use 
of  this  honourable  right. 

D.  Duarte  thus  continued,  like  his  father  D.  JoSo  I.,  to  maintain 
the  exterior  of  the  kingdom  free  from  grave  complications,  and  the 
interior  at  peace  and  in  good  order,  encoiuuging  good  morals  and 
study. 

But  what  already  troubled  the  reign  of  D.  Duarte  and  presaged  that 
it  would  not  be  a  happy  one  was  the  plague  which  was  desolating  the 
kingdom.  But  surrounded  by  his  brothers,  following  proudly  and 
joyously  the  successful  attempts  of  D.  Henrique,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  the  prudent  statesman  whose  counsels  he 

highly  respected,  and  reverencing  the  singular  modesty  and  resplendent 

« 

virtues  which  adorned  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  it  seemed  that 
D.  Duarte  would  negative  the  prophecy  of  Mestre  Guedelha  and 
enjoy  a  happy  reign,  blessed  by  his  subjects.  But  Providence  did  not 
will  it  thus,  and  in  this  apparently  calm  horizon  was  preparing  a 
thunderbolt. 

As  in  the  progress  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  D.  Duarte  his 
brothers  took  so  important  a  place,  we  judge  it  opportune,  before 
proceeding,  to  give  our  readers  a  sketch  of  their  characters  and 
influence. 

The  next  in  the  order  of  birth  to  D.  Duarte  was  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro,  bom  in  Lisbon  on  the  9th  of  December,  1392.  He  became 
Duke  of  Coimbra,  Lord  of  Montemor-o-Velho,  and  dunng  the  minority 
of  his  nephew,  Alfonso  Y.,  assumed  the  regency.  He  was  the  first  in 
Portugal  who  took  the  title  of  duke^  He  was  dowered  with  the 
loftiest  moral  qualities,  joined  to  clear  intellectual  powers,  and  united 
in  himself,  although  in  a  less  sublime  degree,  all  the  qualifications 
possessed  by  his  brothers. 

Eloquent  Uke  D.  Duarte,  erudite  as  D.  Henrique,  virtuous  as  was 
D.  Ferdinand,  and,  similarly  to  the  latter,  the  victim  of  mean  passions, 
the  noble  form  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  and  sympathetic  characters  of  our  history.  As  a  poet  he  wtus 
much  admired  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Ticknor,  in  his  "  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,"  says  "  that  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  was  a  versifier  of 
some  renown,  who  travelled  through  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
personally  became  acquainted  in  Spain  with  Juan  de  Mena,  who  was  the 
most  noteworthy  poet  of  the  Court  of  D.  Juan  11.  of  Castille,  and  one 
of   the   most   highly  appreciated  during  the  first  epochs  of  Spanish 
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literature.     D.  Pedro  addressed  to  him  verses  which  were  far  better 
than  the  reply  received." 

As  a  prose  writer  he  translated  some  Latin  works,  and  wrote  t 
book  entitled  the  "  Yirtuosa  Benefeitoria,"  a  book  dedicated  to  his 
brother,  the  Infante  D.  Duarte,  which  is  still  unedited.  Although  it 
does  not  reach  to  the  merits  of  the  "  Leal  Conselheiro/'  yet  it  possesses 
eminent  qualities  of  the  same  class — ^beauty  of  style  and  loftiness  of 
principles. 

His  voyages  were  in  some  sense  advantageous  to  his  brother 
D.  Henrique,  since,  as  it  appears,  they  afforded  some  important  light 
and  information,  and  certainly  served  to  animate  the  project  to  which 
he  owed  his  personal  glory,  and  the  Portuguese  nation  the  splendoor 
which  shines  in  her  history. 

From  these  voyages  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  popular  imagination 
worked  veritable  myths,  interwqyen  with  marvellous  lights  and  colours, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Infante.     In  those  chivalrous  days  it  wa^  the 
usual  custom  for  knights  to  choose  a  device  according  to  the  tendencies 
of  their  spirit.     A  symbol  was  selected  for  the  escutcheons,  and  a 
motto,    that  the  sons    of  J).   Joao    I.    always    added    in    French, 
which  was    the    language    of    their    mother,   because    the    English 
Court,  being  half  Norman,  the  French  language  was  employed  in  Paris 
and  in  London.     On  the  tombs  of  the  four  Infantes,  in  Batalha,  are 
still  seen  the  devices  chosen  by  each,  the  device  of  D.  Pedro  being  a  i«ir 
of  scales  entwined  with  some  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  and  one  only  wonL 
Besir.     In  this  motto,  Desir,  is  inoontestably  expressed  the  character 
of  this  model  of  princes.     His  life,  which  was  crowned  by  so  haple^  a 
death,  was  a  constant  aspiration  towards  all  that  was  good — a  constant 
desire  for  instruction,  for  improvement,  for  attaining  to  the  highe>t 
ideal  of  humanity. 

The  next  Prince  was  the  celebrated  Infante  D.  Henrique,  the  third 
surviving  son  of  D.  Joao  I.,  who  was  bom  in  Oporto  on  4th  March, 
1394.  He  became  Duke  of  Yizeu,  Lord  of  Covilha,  and  Master  of  the 
Order  of  Christ.  As  we  have  to  speak  very  extensively  of  this  Prince 
when  writing  on  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  notaWe 
impulse  he  gave  to  them,  we  shall  simply  give  a  summary  sketch  of  his 
character,  taking  advantage  in  doing  so  of  the  description  afforded  by 
Rebello  da  Silva  in  his  biography  of  this  Prince : 

^'  He  was  endowed  by  God  with  a  most  lofty  genius,  constancr,  and 
firmness,  in  order  to  conceive  and  carry  out  the  vast  plans  and  projectb 
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"which  glorified  his  name.  A  knight  for  whom  gloiy  had  gathered 
from  his  boyhood  and  youth  martial  laurels,  in  order  later  on  to 
weave  them  into  a  crown,  desirous  that  the  world  should  esteem  him  as 
a  perfect  model  when  beholding  him  uniting  the  victorious  palm  of 
the  soldier  with  the  trophies  of  the  navigator — learning  with  princedom, 
daring  with  austerity." 

This  constancy,  this  intrepidity  and  perseverance,  are  well  demon- 
strated by  his  device.  Talent  de  Men  faire^  the  word  talent  being  also  a 
signification  of  will — talante,  as  our  forefathers  expressed  it,  and  a 
signification  which  in  some  cases  still  holds  good  in  our  day. 

It  was  this  device  of  the  large-hearted  Infante  which  became  the 
encouraging  call-word  of  the  Portuguese  in  their  continued  undertakings. 

Then  followed  in  the  list  of  children  of  D.  Joao  I.  a  daughter,  the 
Infanta  D.  Isabel,  born  on  2 1st  February,  1 397.  She  became  the  Duchess 
of  Burgandy.  This  vast  duchy  was  governed  by  Phillip  (sumamed  the 
Good),  owing  to  the  disastrous  death  of  his  father,  Joao  sem  Medo  (John 
without  Fear),  who  was  assassinated  in  the  presence  of  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  afterwards  Charles  VII.  He  was  the  third  duke  of  the  branch 
of  Valois.  For  a  long  time  this  marriage  had  been  projected  with  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  Philippa  of  Lancaster.  The 
Sieurs  of  Roubaix,  Toulongeou  Noyelle,  and  other  nobles  of  Burgandy 
came  to  seek  her,  and  she  with  her  brothers  embarked  for  Flanders. 
She  had  already  arrived  within  sight  of  the  port  of  Ecluse,  where  a  large 
concourse  of  people  had  gathered  together  to  receive  her,  when  a  furious 
tempest  carried  the  ships  right  away  into  the  sea.  For  many  days  were 
they  tossed  about  and  supposed  lost,  when  they  received  news  that  the 
force  of  the  storm  had  driven  the  ships  to  the  coast  of  England,  where 
she  was  received  by  the  English  rulers,  and  even  a  sum  of  money  was 
lent  to  her  to  return.  On  arriving  at  Flanders  she  was  received  in  a 
sumptuous  manner  hitherto  unrivalled  even  by  the  traditions  of  the 
renowned  house  of  Burgandy.  On  the  10th  January,  1430,  the  marriage 
wajB  celebrated  at  Bruges.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Duke 
instituted  the  famous  Order  of  Knighthood  called  the  Toison  d'Ore. 
This  Order  was  a  friendly  association  of  a  limited  number  of  knights. 
The  Order  was  to  consist  of  thirty -one  nobles  of  renown  in  war  and 
of  spotless  life.  The  Grand  Master  was  Duke  Philip,  and  at  his 
death  the  office  to  descend  to  his  successors,  the  Dukes  of  Burgandy. 
The  institution  of  this  Order  was  an  homage  offered  to  a  princess  of 
Portugal,  daughter  of  D.  Joio  I.,  and  the  Order  of  the  Toison  d'Ore 
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is  even  at  the  present  day  used  or  conferred  only  on  sovereigns  or 
personages  of  highest  merit  or  those  holding  important  social  positions. 
When  the  States  of  Burgandy  passed  over  to  the  dominion  of  Spain 
at  the  marriage  of  Philip  I.  of  Castillo,  great-grandson  of  Philip  the 
Good,  with  Joanna,  this  Order  was  annexed  to  the  Spanish  Crown. 

Isabel  died  on  17th  December,  1471,  at  the  age  of  seventy-fonr. 
She  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Dijon. 

The  Infante  D.  JoSo  follows  next  in  order  of  birth.  He  was  bom 
in  Santarem  in  the  month  of  January,  1400.  He  became  Master  of  the 
Order  of  Santiago,  succeeding  Nuno  Alvares  in  the  charge  of  Constable. 
Although  not  dowered  with  such  lofty  genius  as  his  brothers,  he 
possessed,  nevertheless,  many  excellent  quaKties  of  spirit.  His  device 
was,  Tax  bun  raison.  We  shall  have  occasion  further  on  in  our  history 
to  speak  of  this  prince,  who  wedded  a  granddaughter  of  Nuno  Alvares 
Pereira,  and  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza. 

The  youngest  son  of  D.  Joao  I.  was  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand — ^the 
Saintly  Infante  as  the  Portuguese  loved  to  call  him,  and  the  Camtant 
Prince  as  he  was  styled  by  the  Castillian  dramatist,  who  rendered  his 
life  so  celebrated.  We  shall  later  on  nairate  at  its  proper  moment  the 
exploits  which  merited  for  him  the  glory  that  surrounds  his  memorj 
and  name,  and  recount  his  intrepidity  in  presence  of  evil  treatment 
and  actual  misery,  and  his  ineffable  resignation.  Here  we  shall  merely 
mention  that  the  device  he  adopted  was  no  less  fitting  to  his  character 
and  his  lifelong  destiny  than  that  of  his  brother.  Le  bien  me  piaii 
he  chose  as  his  motto,  and  his  life  chaste,  virtuous,  full  of  abnegation, 
and  his  death  a  true  and  voluntary  sacrifice,  fully  proved  that  in  his 
spirit  he  felt  no  difficulty  of  acting  in  conformity  with  that  bien  which 
was  akin  to  his  gentle  spirit  and  his  angelic  heart. 

This  prince,  who  wais.to  die  a  premature  and  cruel  death,  was  boni 
in  Santarem  on  29th  September,  1402.  He  became  Master  of  the 
Order  of  Aviz.  He  was  naturally  delicate  from  his  birth,  and  of  a 
studious  nature,  seldom  caring  for  a  Court  life,  preferring  reading 
and  study.  Hence  he  became  a  perfect  Latin  scholar,  and  deeply  nad 
in  the  sacred  writings.  His  charming  countenance,  the  gravity  of  his 
manner,  joined  to  his  clear,  shrewd  intelligence,  rendered  him  the  idol 
of  the  Court.  He  was  extremely  religious,  without  being  superstitious 
or  fanatical,  preferring  religious  exercises  and  all  works  of  devotion  an^ 
charity  to  bodily  ones.  He  was  simple  in  his  habits  and  manner  of 
living,  and  never  desired  to  enrich  himself  further  than  ditmmstances 
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permitted,  the  King  his  brother  finding  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
him  to  accept  the  honoured  post  of  Master  of  Aviz.  He  possessed  an 
almost  feminine'  reserve,  an  extraordinary  a&bility,  and  in  every  way 
retired  as  far  as  possible  from  the  busy  turmoil  of  politics,  justifying  in 
all  his  actions  the  device  he  had  adopted,  Le  hien  me  plait.  His  rental 
was  limited,  as  besides  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  Mastership  of 
Avizy  he  only  possessed  the  towns  of  Salvaterra  and  Athouguia.  His 
small  rental,  however,  was  not  a  subject  which  troubled  him ;  all  he 
lamented  was  not  having,  owing  to  his  extreme  youth,  joined  the  expe- 
dition to  Ceuta.  He  felt  ashamed  that  he  had  not  won  his  spurs  as  a 
knight  in  these  holy  wars,  and  he  felt  abashed  at  his  own  tranquil 
existence  in  comparison  to  that  of  his  brothers. 

Valour,  virtue,  erudition,  eloquence,  and  the  loftiest  nobility  of 
soul  shone  resplendently  around  that  privileged  throne.  A  fertile  tree, 
covered  with  flowers  and  laden  with  fruits,  its  shoots  spread  through- 
out Europe,  and  in  every  part  flourished.  Much  was  due  to  nature, 
but  far  more  to  education  and  example.  In  that  atmosphere,  all 
charged  with  the  perfume  of  virtue,  the  lofty  qualities  of  the  princes 
flourished  as  in  their  native  air. 

'^  If  in  our  days  we  should  wish  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  the 
austere  and  judicious  manner  in  which  these  princes  were  educated,"' 
writes  Ferdinand   Denis,   "it  would  be  in    the  pages  of  the  'Leal 
Oonselheiro,'  the  book  composed  by  the  heir  to  the  throne,  that  we 
should  seek  for  these  minute  particulars,  and  where  alone  we  could  find 
them.      We  should  then  see  that  D.  JoSo  I.  was  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  despise  the  superstitions  circulated  by  the  followers  of  astrology,  and 
that,  seconded   by  the  admirable  princess  whom  he   elevated  to  the 
throne,  he  had  gathered  together  in  Portugal  all  the  elements  of  intel 
lectual  development  which  was  to  be  manifested  so  splendidly.      Most 
certainly  it  was  a  noble  epoch  wherein  the  monarch  inculcated  to  his 
sons  :  '  Ever  bear  in  mind  that  we  should  guard  against  any  and  every 
thing  wherein  there  could  arise  any  diminution  of  honour,  as  things 
which  are  dangerous,  while  to  the  contrary,  if  any  one  thing  is  granc] 
only  in  appearance,  and  its  defect  is  not  patent,  we  must  despise  it.'  " 

It  was  a  time  of  eminently  manly  power,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
Christian  purity,  and  in  truth  in  the  Court  and  palace  there  reigned  a 
morality  so  notable  that  it  contrasted  in  a  singular  manner  with  the 
former  state  of  corruption. 

Prom  the  character  which  all   historians  ascribe  to  the   Infante 

2c 
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D.  Ferdinand  may  be  clearly  deduced  that  although  impelled  by  a 
predilection  for  study,  and  consequently  an  existence  of  seclusion,  yet 
he  yearned  for  combats  to  fulfil  what  he  judged  a  duty,  and  that  it 
should  never  be  said  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  sons  of  D.  Joao  I. 
who  had  not  unsheathed  the  sword  to  the  glory  and  increase  of  power 
of  his  country.  The  war  against  the  Mahometans  seemed  more  than 
any  other  to  favour  his  views  by  reason  of  the  religious  idea  which 
dominated  him,  as  well  as  most  princes  of  his  time.  Although  he 
rigorously  fulfilled  all  the  precepts  of  the  Church,  yet  he  would  not 
become  a  religious,  believing  that  other  were  the  duties  of  princes; 
this  thought  even  suggesting  certain  scruples  which  for  a  long  time 
prevented  him  from  accepting  the  charge  of  Master  of  Aviz,  as  he  did 
not  wish,  as  a  layman,  to  enjoy  ecclesiastical  revenues.  He  gave  a 
further  proof  of  these  scruples  by  obstinately  refusing  to  accept  the 
Cardinal's  hat  which  Pope  Eugenic  lY.  offered  him.  He  was  in  his 
thirty-fourth  year  when  he  proceeded  to  interview  the  Bang  in 
Almeirim,  to  ask  leave  to  seek  his  fortunes  and  adventures  in  some 
foreign  Court,  preferably  that  of  England,  by  reason  of  the  perenuige 
and  goodwill  existing  between  the  two  royal  families  of  Portugal  and 
England.  He  added  that  whenever  his  aid  or  presence  should  he 
required  he  would  at  once  return,  but  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Portuguese  to  gain  honour  and  glory  in  foreign  lands,  and  he,  as  a 
prince  and  a  Portuguese,  had  a  greater  duty  to  perf orm,  and  add  lustre 
to  his  name.  * 

The    King  was    deeply    grieved    at    this    unexpected  resolve  of 


*  The  Portuguese  were,  as  a  fact,  at  that  epoch,  veritable  knigfai-eiTantfr' 
adventurers  who  always  appeared  in  Europe  wherever  there  was  strife.  Is 
the  wars  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  of  Germany  against  the  Turks  are  fomd 
the  Portuguese,  the  principal  among  them  being  D.  Pedro.  In  the  wars  o! 
Henry  IV.  of  England  with  France  rises  up  D.  Alvaro  Yaz  d'Almada,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  taking  uf  Bouen.  In  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Agincourt,  gained  by  Henry  Y.  of  England  over  the  French,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  in  the  history  of  France,  Fortugaese  figured  in  the  annv  of 
the  victors,  among  them  the  illustrious  paladine,  Sueiro  da  Cost*.  Whea  the 
Duke  of  Borgandy,  John  without  Fear,  was  besieged  in  Arras  by  the  trw^  of 
Charles  YI.,  King  of  France  (1414),  various  jousts  took  place,  in  one  of  which 
figured  Portuguese  knights,  as  we  are  told  by  E.  M.  de  Barante.  Another  joost 
was  celebrated  between  three  French  knights,  led  by  a  eoion  of  Bourbon,  who 
was  very  youthful  and  wished  to  become  renowned,  and  the  Lord  of  CottehniDe. 
a  knight  of  Burgandy,  who  was  already  famed,  against  three  Fortogueae  froa 
the  Court  of  Burgandy.  M.  de  Barante  does  not  tell  us  who  were  tiie  victTii. 
See  "  Hifltoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne,"  torn,  iii.,  p.  118. 
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D.  Ferdinand,  and  being  rather  weak  of  will,  he  felt  deep  anguish  at 
having  to  deny  his  dearly  loved  brother  the  desired  permission.  He 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  taking  a  step  which  was  of  small 
credit  to  both,  since  the  world  would  judge  that  he  was  fired  with 
immoderate  love  of  riches,  and  that  the  King  was  treating  him  with 
small  honour,  and  was  like  himself,  mean  and  avaricious.  D.  Duarte 
besought  his  bi-other,  D.  Henrique,  to  dissuade  D.  Ferdinand  from 
his  design.  It  is  true  that  D.  Henrique  combated  the  project  of 
D.  Ferdinand  passing  on  to  a  foreign  Court,  but  he  greatly  lauded 
the  desii'e  to  distinguish  himself  by  feats  of  arms,  and  counselled  the 
King  to  project  an  expedition  against  the  Moors  in  Africa,  where 
D.  Ferdinand  might  gain  glory  and  Portugal  derive  some  advantage. 

The  King  energetically  combated  this  new  design,  alleging  that 
Portugal  was  deficient  of  means  for  such  undertakings  after  the 
tui'buleut  reign  of  his  father,  and  that  some  tranquillity  was  needed ; 
hence  he  besought  him  not  to  suggest  any  such  idea  of  an  African 
expedition  to  D.  Ferdinand. 

D.  Henrique  coldy  replied  that  he  would  obey  the  King,  but  he 
lamented  that  such  a  glorious  project  as  he  proposed  to  him  should  not 
be  carried  out,  and  saying  this,  quitted  the  King's  presence,  leaving 
D.  Duarte  a  prey  to  the  cruellest  anguish. 

But  D.  Henrique  did  not  desist  from  his  project;  on  the  contrary,, 
seeing  the  hesitation  of  the  King  and  the  insistence  of  the  Infante 
D.  Ferdinand,  he  persevered  in  his  idea  of  carrying  it  out.     D.  Duarte 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided,  or  perhaps  influenced,  by  his  consort,  the 
Queen  D.  Leonor,  who,  unlike  D.  Philippa,  did  not  possess  a  judg- 
ment sufficiently  safe  to  render  her  counsels  of  advantage.     It  appears 
D.   Henrique  abused  this    influence,  or  rather  the  weakness  of    liLs 
brother,  to  gain  his  ends.     The  Queen  knew  that  the  King  was  deeply 
attached  to  his  brothers,  especially  to  D.  Pedro,  with  whom  she  was  no 
longer  on  good  terms,  and  was  glad  to  have  a  pretext  for  allying  with 
D.  Henrique.     The  Infante  laid  before  her  the  great  wish  both  he  and 
his  brother  had  of  going  to  Africa,  from  whence  great  lustre  \^ould 
accrue  to  the  reign  of  D.  Duarte,  and   that  this  was  an   opportune 
moment  to  undertake  an  expedition,  as  there  was  peace  internally  and 
externally  throughout  Portugal.     Moreover,  should   they  be  able   to 
conquer    more  lands  from   the   Moors    near    Ceuta,   they  would  fix 
their   residence  in  Africa,  and  leave  all  the  lands  they  possessed  iu 
Poi-tugal  free  for  the  King's  children.     D.  Leonor  quite  approved  of 
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their  plan,  and  no  doubt  the  latter  argument  had  some  weight,  far  she 
offered  to  exercise  her  influence  should  the  Infante  judge  it  needful. 

And  as  though  all  things   were  tending  towards  working  some 
disaster  in  Portugal  after  fifty  years  that  fortune  had  smiled  upon  the 
nation,  there  arrived  about  this  time  to  Lisbon  a  Portuguese  ecclesiastic^ 
D.  Gomes  by  name,  who  was  abbot  in  Florence,  and  became  lata*  on 
Piior  of  Santa  Cruz,  bearing  from  Pope  Eugenie  IV.  to  D.  Duarte  a 
bull  for  the  crusade  which  the  King  had  previously  demanded,  in  order 
that  when  the  opportune  moment  should  arrive  of   combating   the 
Moors  to  do  so  without  delay,  and  with  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  promulgation  of  such  bulls.      Eugenie  IV.,  who  was  under  grmt 
obligations  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  because  his  envoy,   Count  de 
Durem,  had  gone  from  Home  to  BasUea  on  purpose  to  maintain  before 
the  rebel  bishops  the  cause  of  the  Pontiff,  at  once  sent  the  desired  boll 
for  the  crusade.      However,  it  arrived  at  a  most  inopportune  moment, 
becaiLse  it  afforded  to  the  Infantes  D.  Henrique  and   D.  Ferdinand, 
and  to  the  Queen  D.  Leonor,  a  ple^i  for  insisting  in  their  project  being 

• 

carried  forward,  and   constrained  the  King  against  his  will,  and,  as 
though  touched  by  sinister  forebodings,  to  accede  to  the  unfortunate 
expedition.      The  weak  will  of  D.  Duarte  at  length  yielded  to  the  im- 
portunities of  his  brothers  and  his  wife,  and  he  resolved  upon  fixing 
Tangiers  as  the  drift  of  an  expedition  to  be  commanded  by  the  Infantes 
D.  Henrique  and  D.  Ferdinand.      The  forces  he  projected  to  assign  for 
this  expedition  were  14,000  men.      But  in  order  to  gather  togethCT  a 
force  of  this  number  money  was  needed,  and  the  coffers  of  the  trea-^Jun" 
were  far  from  full.      This  objection  of  deficiency  of  means  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  King  when  the  project  was  under  discussion,  owing  to 
the  immense  outlay  which  had   occurred  on  various  occasions,  such 
as   the   dowry   given   to    the   Duchess  of   Burgandy,   amounting  to 
200,000  crowns ;  the  expenses  of  the  marriage  itself,  the  feast?,  and 
her    voyage    to    Flanders.      Those    incurred   at    his    own    marriapf 
(D.  Duarte' s),  and  the  presents  made  to  the  Aragonese  noblemen  wLo 
had  accompanied  D.  Leonor;  the  feasts  held  at  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  D.  Pedro ;   the   funeral  and  exequies  of  the  late  King 
D.  Joao  I. ;  later  on  the  pa3rment  of  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  the 
deceased  monarch,  and  various  other  disbursements  when  the  Count  fi 
Ourem  and  the  ambassadors  proceeded  to  Rome. 

Resources  were  wanting,  and  there  was  no  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing money  but  by  imposing  a  taxation  on  the  people.     This  the  King 
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was  loth  to  do,  knowing  that  this  expedition  did  not  meet  with 
general  sympathy.  However,  for  this  ohject  a  Cortes  was  convened 
on  April  15,  1436,  in  Evora,  when  the  project  of  the  expedition  and 
consequent  taxation  was  to  be  discussed.  Dr.  Ruy  Femandes  broached 
the  subject,  and  after  warmly  approving  this  expedition  appealed  to 
the  nation's  patriotism  and  the  goodwill  of  the  Councils  to  authorise 
and  vote  that  the  imposts  levelled  on  the  towns  should  be  applied  to 
the  carrying  out  of  this  expedition — a  demand  at  which  the  people 
muimuied. 

The  fact  of  the  undertaking  had  been  decided  upon,  yet  the  Infante 
X>.  Pedro  had  not  been  consulted,  he  whom  the  monarch  acknowledged 
possessed  such  high  governing  qualifications  I  Nor  the  Infantes  D.  JoSo 
or  the  Count  de  Barcellos,  and  as  these  all  felt  aggrieved  at  the  omission, 
the  King  was  constrained  to  hold  in  Leiria,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1436,  a  kind  of  family  council,  in  which  the  affair  was  newly  discussed. 

At  this  family  council  appeared  the  Infantes  D.  Pedro,  D.  Hen- 
rique, D.  Jodlo,  D.  Ferdinand,  the  Count  of  Barcellos,  and  his  son,  the 
Count  de  Arrayolos.  Three  members  of  this  council,  however,  abstained 
from  voting  in  the  affair,  because  they  were  interested  parties.  The 
Infantes  D.  Henrique  and  D.  Ferdinand  had  promoted  the  expedition, 
hence  they  could  not  defend  it ;  the  Count  of  Arrayolos  had  been 
appointed  Constable  of  the  expeditionary  army,  therefore  .he  likewise 
wafi  interested  that  the  decision  of  the  council  should  be  given  in  favour 
of  the  project. 

The  first  to  speak  was  the  Infante  D.  Joao,  who  declared  himself 
against  the  expedition,  if  the  records  of  Buy  de  Pina  be  correct,  and 
the  speech  be  true  that  the  chronicler  places  in  his  mouth,  which  is 
scarcely  probable,  although  no  doubt  he  made  some  objections.  The 
Count  of  Barcellos  seconded  the  view  taken  by  D  Jo&o,  in  as  far  as  it 
was  against  the  expedition.  However,  the  most  notable  discourse  pro- 
nounced on  that  occasion  was  the  speech  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  who 
spoke  with  admirable  prevision  of  the  future,  and  almost  prophetically. 
He  manifested  himself  justly  aggrieved  that  the  King  should  ask  his 
advice  only  after  he  had  resolved  upon  the  project.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  deplorable  state  of  public  finance,  insufficient  even 
should  the  new  imposts  voted  by  the  Cortes  be  collected  together ; 
these  collections  being  urgently  required  for  other  purposes.  He 
did  not  deny  that  such  a  war  was  an  honourable  one  for  the 
kingdom,  and    probably  of    some  advantage  to  the   Christian  faith) 
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and    he    even   went    so    far    as    to    own    that    the    forces    of    tiie 
country  might  be  sufficient  to    carry  out  the  project ;    that  he  had 
no  doubt  of  the  bravery  of  the  Portuguese  to  triumph  as  they  had 
triumphed  in  Ceuta,  but  that  there  was  wanting  the  essential  element 
for  organising  a  proper  expedition — ^money.     He  added  that  the  con- 
quest of  African  strongholds  and  places  was  of  small  advantage  or 
profit  to  the  State,  besides  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  them.      He 
Christian  conquest  of  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  was  really  a  re-oonquest, 
and  the  places  annexed  to  the  neo-Gothic  crowns  remained  integrally 
united,  but  in  Africa  the  Christian  conquest  would  be  an  invasion.  The 
cities  taken  by  the  Portuguese  would  never  become  cities  of  Portngal, 
but  remain  ever  foreign  possessions,  supported  and  retained  at  the  ooisl 
of  great  sacrifices  and  efforts,  like  so  many  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  sea 
of  unsubmissive  tribes.     With  an  almost  prophetic  foresight,  and  which 
unhappily  was  verified,  he  said  that  the  army  which  should  hesie^ 
Tangiers  would  find  itself  in  its  time  besieged  by  the  Moors,  who  would 
flock  from  all  parts  to  defend  one  of  their  most  important  cities.  Hence, 
in  consequence  of  all  these  dangers,  he  voted  against  the  expedition' 
These  words  and  arguments  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  were  listened  to 
with  deepest  respect  as  coming  from  a  man  held  by  all,  and  especialhr 
by  his  brother,  D.  Duarte,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of 
Europe,  and  certainly  the  highest  authority  in  Portugal. 

Hence  this  vote,  so  strongly  put  forward,  deeply  disquieted  the 
King,  D.  Duarte,  who  felt  that  his  sad  presentiments  were  echoed.  The 
words  spoken  by  that  brother,  dowered  with  such  lofty  intelligence, 
awakened  fears,  and  constrained  him  to  repent  of  what  he  had  done. 
To  retreat  now  appeared  impossible.  He  saw  his  family  divided  into 
two  opposite  parties,  and  he,  as  was  natural,  hesitated.  At  length  it 
occurred  to  the  King  to  consult  the  Pope  whether  it  was  lawfultoxzmke 
war  against  the  infidels,  and  in  order  to  do  so  impose  a  tax  on  the 
people. 

Eugenio  IV.,  who  was  in  Bolo^a,  summoned  a  consistoiT  of 
cardinals,  and  proposed  the  questions.  The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 
if  infidels  occupied  Christian  territory  and  changed  the  churches  into 
mosques ;  or  if,  besides  occupying  their  own  lands,  they  caused  any 
damage  to  the  Christians  ;  or  if,  without  doing  any  of  these  things,  they 
were  idolaters,  and  committed  other  abominations,  it  would  be  just  for 
princes  to  make  war  to  them.  Nevertheless,  they  must  make  such  wmr 
with  discretion  and  mercy,  unless  the  people  of  Christ  were  in  peril  of 
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life  or  suffered  death  or  losses.  In  respect  to  the  imposition  of  taxes 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  it  was  declared  that  they  could  make 
just  war  against  the  infidels  in  two  manners — ^firstly,  through  neces- 
sity, or  in  defence  of  the  territory ;  secondly,  voluntarily,  in  order  to 
conquer  territory  from  the  infidels.  In  the  first  case  it  was  lawful  to 
impose  a  tax ;  but  a  voluntary  war  could  only  be  done  at  the  personal 
expense  of  the  King.  Hence  this  war  being  an  aggressive  one,  he 
could  not  impose  such  taxation,  although  he  might  hope  to  gain  the 
whole  of  Africa. 

But  while  these  questions  were  asked  and  the  afiair  discussed, 
the  EJng,  ever  irresolute,  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  the  Queen  and 
the  Infantes  into  taking  a  decision  which  in  his  heart  he  reprobated. 
On  the  18th  September,  1436,  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
D.  Leonor,  in  Torres- Vedras,  who  became  later  on  Empress  of  Germany* 
The  Queen  took  advantage  of  this  event  to  induce  him  through  love  • 
for  her  to  definitely  consent  to  this  fatal  project. 

The  equipment  of  the  fleet  and  forces  was  at  once  commenced,  the 
squadrons  being  simultaneously  organised  in  Lisbon  and  in  Oporto. 

It  was  certainly  during  the  last  months  of  the  year  1436  that  in 
the  long  winter  nights  the  King  composed  and  wrote  the  wise  instruc- 
tions he  gave  his  brother  D.  Henrique  on  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing this  expedition,  which  are  published  in  the  Provas  da  Historia 
GenealogicaJ* 

How  great  must  have  been  the  tribulation  of  the  King  on  receiving 
the  reply  of  the  consistory  of  Bologna,  and  being  combated  by  oppo" 
site  elements !  From  this  point  commenced  the  almost  uninterrupted 
period  of  his  great  sorrows. 

Such  was  the  internal  situation  of  the  kingdom  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1436.  Our  relations  externally  with  foreign  powers  were 
peaceful.  The  King  of  Aragon  had  besought  aid  from  Portugal  against 
its  neighbouring  rulers,  but  D.  Duarte  excused  himself  on  account  of 
the  expedition  to  Africa.  Later  on  a  treaty  of  peace  was  entered  into 
at  Toledo  between  the  Kings  of  Castille,  Aragon,  and  Navarre,  a  treaty 
in  which  Portugal  was  included  as  regarded  Castille.  It  appears  the 
King  of  Aragon,  while  approving  the  treaty,  wished  Portugal  to  be 
excluded,   probably   because   he  felt  aggrieved,   but   this  resentment 


*  YoL  i.,  p.  529,  and  following  pages.     One  of  these  InatmctionB  bears  date 
of  10th  September.    This  is  the  only  date  found. 
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was  quickly  extinguished,  no   doubt  owing  to  the  influence   of  the 
Queen. 

But  the  greatest  event  which  in  a  special  manner  occupied  the  King 
and  the  Court  was  the  scheme  for  conquering  Tangiers,  and  in  the 
event  of  success  thereby  opening  new  paths  to  commercial  relations 
between  Portugal  and  Africa.  With  this  object  the  Pope  was  solicited 
to  grant  to  D.  Duarte  and  to  his  subjects  an  authorisation  to  enter  into 
all  branches  of  commerce  and  effect  contracts  with  the  Moors,  with 
the  exception  of  iron,  wood,  cordage,  and  other  articles  of  militaiy 
equipments. 

AU  preparations  being  concluded,  the  Infantes  embarked  in  the 
war-ships    prepared    for    them,    on    the    17th    of    August,     having 
previously  attended  mass  in  the  Cathedral,  and  sailed  towards  Kas- 
tello.     Five  days  later,  the  Infantes  went  on  shore  to  join  the  King 
D.  Duarte  and  his  Court,  who  had  proceeded  to  the  Church  of  Santa 
Catharina  de  Bibamar,   and  attended  solemn   mass,   after  which  all 
proceeded  on  board  and  dined  together.     After  the  repast  the  King, 
with  many  tears,  bode  his  brothers  farewell,  and  he  was  greatly  affected 
when  he  parted  from  his  dearly  loved  brother  D.  Ferdinand,  as  though 
foreseeing  the  sad  ending  of    this  disastrous  expedition.     He  gave 
especial  instructions  in  writing  to  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  in  which 
he  bade  him,  on  reaching  Ceuta,  to  divide  the  fleet  into  three  squadrons 
— one  to  proceed  upon  Alcacer,  the  second  to  Tangiers,  and  the  third  to 
Arzilla,  with  the  object  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Moors.    Also 
to  select  as  the  seat  of  war  and  for  the  encampment  a  spot  which 
should  leave  two  sides,  or  at  least  one  free  and  open  towards  the  sea, 
in  order  to  enable  them   to  hold  communication  with  the  fleet,  and 
obtain  prompt  aid  and  provisions,  and  a  means   of   retreat  in  the 
event  of  defeat.      When  these  arrangements  should  be  completed, 
then  to  assail  the  city  of  Tangiers  up  to  three  times,  if  necessary ;  hat 
should  the  third  attempt  prove  unsuccessful,  to  embark  at  onee  and 
proceed  to  Ceuta,  and  there  await  his  arrival  on  the  following  March, 
when  he,  the  King,  would  surely  come  to  aid  him  with  as  laige  an  annv 
as  he  should  be  able  to  muster  and  recruit  in  the  kingdom. 

The  King  then  quitted  the  ship  and  came  to  land,  and  the  wind 
being  favourable,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  moved  on  to  CeatJu 
where  they  arrived  on  the  27th,  and  joined  the  squadron  of  the  Count 
of  Arrayolos  from  Oporto. 

When  the  arrival  of  the  Infantes  became  known,  great  terror  took 
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poesession  of  the  Moors,  and  many  tribes  sent  envoys  to  ask  peace  in 
exchange  for  gold,  silver,  cattle,  and  corn.  The  Infante  D.  Henrique 
only  accepted  the  vassalage  of  the  tribe  of  Benamade. 

The  Infante,  on  reaching  Ceuta,  passed  in  review  his  forces,  and 
perceived,  to  his  great  dismay,  that  instead  of  the  14,000  men  supposed 
to  form  the  strength  of  the  army,  there  were  only  about  6,000,  and 
even  these  had  come  against  their  will,  thus  being  8,000  short  of  what 
had  been  promised  him.  Only  those  had  come  who  had  been  unable  to 
avoid  the  general  call :  a  great  niunber  of  those  requisitioned  from  the 
CouncUs  had  preferred  paying  heavy  fines  rather  than  take  part  in  the 
expedition.  Others,  again,  had  deserted  before  embarking ;  in  a  word, 
all  had  been  reluctant  to  undertake  this  military  voyage  to  Africa. 
Moreover,  money  was  short,  notwithstanding  that  the  tributes  had 
been  taken,  and  even  the  money  from  the  coffers  of  the  orphans ;  and 
the  reply  of  Home  was  unexpectedly  unfavourable,  even  in  the  simple 
fact  of  the  imposition  of  taxation.  There  was  likewise  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  transport  ships,  although  recourse  was  had  to  foi-eign  ships, 
for  which  heavy  sums  were  paid.  The  shipping  of  the  North  was  in  a 
great  measure  withdrawn,  owing  to  the  wars  waging  between  France 
and  England,  while  D.  Juan  II.  of  Castillo  expressly  forbade  his  ships 
of  Biscay,  manned  by  such  skilful  sailors,  to  undertake  the  transport  of 
Portuguese  troops  to  African  shores. 

From  all  these  circumstances  resulted  the  fact  that  the  army  was 
reduced  to  6,000  men;  yet  with  this. number  did  the  Infante  D.  Henrique 
expect  to  dominate  Africa,  which  had  all  been  put  into  movement  to 
defend  whatever  stronghold  the  Portuguese  might  attack.  The  only 
way  to  effect  some  happy  result  with  so  small  a  force  would  be  to  attack 
Tangiers  by  surprise,  as  had  been  done  when  attacking  Ceuta,  and  scale 
it.  There  was  some  show  of  probability  that  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
approach  of  the  Portuguese  might  produce  a  panic,  and  the  Moors 
deliver  up  Tangiers  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  Infantes  almost 
without  any  attempt  at  defence.  But  to  effect  this  the  fleet  should 
have  proceeded  directly  to  Tangiers  and  assaulted  it  at  once,  which 
would  have  been  secretly  aided  by  reinforcements  from  Ceuta.  But 
instead  of  doing  this,  they  proceeded  to  Ceuta,  and  thus  gave  the  Moors 
time  to  prepare  and  take  precautions,  while  to  proceed  against  them 
with  such  diminished  forces  was  really  blind  folly. 

The  Moors,  therefore,  strongly  garrisoned  the  Serra  da  Ximeira, 
which  was  the  shortest  route  to  Tangiers,  and  D.  Henrique  resolved 
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upon  going  vid  Tetuan,  although  it  was  a  longer  way.  D.  Ferdinand, 
owing  to  being  unwell,  proceeded  bj  sea.  On  the  way  the  Portugnese 
captured  Tetuan,  whose  inhabitants  had  fled. 

On  Friday,  the  13th  of  September,  D.  Henrique  reached  Tangiers, 
finding  the  old  city  abandoned.  He  there  joined  D.  Ferdinand,  and 
the  camp  was  struck  on  a  hiU  fronting  the  Cape  of  Espartel — a  very 
fertile  and  delightful  spot,  a  peif ect  paradise  of  gardens,  plantations, 
and  orchards,  spots  which  are  oftentimes  met  with  in  Barbaiy  by  the 
side  of  terrible  deserts.  As  may  be  perceived,  D.  Henrique  did  not 
carry  out  what  D.  Duarte  had  ordered  respecting  the  manner  (A 
encamping,  and  this  gravely  imprudent  act  of  placing  the  camp  far 
from  the  sea  wais  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  defeat  and  disastefs 
sustained  by  the  Portuguese. 

Tangiers  was  defended  by  Salat-ben-Salat,  the  same  who  had  been 
expelled  by  D.  JoSo  I.  from  Oeuta,  and  therefore  he  desired  to  take 
vengeance  on  those  who  had  expelled  him.  This  circumstance, 
however,  would  have  been  favourable  to  the  Portuguese  had  thev 
unexpectedly  and  suddenly  appeared  before  Tangiers  and  produced  a 
panic  similar  to  the  one  in  Oeuta.  But  they  had  afforded  Salat-ben- 
Salat  sufident  time  to  compare  his  forces  with  those  of  the  assailanta, 
and  to  raise  hopes  of  being  able  to  revenge  himself  for  the  capture  of 
the  city  of  their  predilection.  As  we  have  said,  the  Portugueee  num- 
bered some  6,000  men,  while  against  this  force  was  ranged  the  whole 
of  Africa :  within  the  walls  of  Tangiers  alone  there  stood  an  army  of 
7,000  armed  men,  among  them  some  archers  from  Granada. 

As  soon  as  the  Portuguese  pitched  their  camp  they  made  an  assault 
on  the  Moors,  as  it  was  reported  that  the  gates  of  the  city  were  open. 
This  assault  was  repulsed  by  losses  on  the  Christian  side,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  series  of  foolhardy  actions  which  signalised  this  unfortunate 
siege.  Among  the  wounded  were  the  Count  of  Arrayolos  and  Alvaio 
Yaz  d'Almada  and  many  knights. 

On  the  20th  September  the  first  regular  assault  took  place.  Tbe 
various  corps  were  commanded  by  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  the  Count 
of  Arrayolos,  the  Marshal  Yasco  Femandes  Coutinho,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Evora,  D.  Alvaro  de  Abreu,  a  militant  prelate  who  fdlowed  the 
traditions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga.  The  Infante  D.  Hennqoe 
reserved  to  himself  the  most  important  point  of  attack,  that  of  tbe 
castle  itself. 

This  was  the  first  siege  practised  by  the  Portuguese  in  which  w 
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find  artillery  actually  employed,  and  especially  used  for  destroying 
wallsy  likewise  the  use  of  firearms.  The  combat  was  a  long  one,  but 
ended  disadvantageously  for  the  Portuguese.  They  were  unable  to 
force  the  doors  of  the  fortress,  because  these  doors  had  been  well  barri- 
caded with  stone  and  lime  by  the  Moors,  and  the  scaling  ladders  of  the 
Portuguese  were  too  short  to  reach  the  top  of  the  ramparts.  D.  Henrique 
gave  the  order  for  retreat,  instructing  Yasco  Femandes  Ooutinho  and 
Alvaro  Yaz  d'Almada  to  remain  guarding  the  artillery — a  post  of  great 
risk,  but  which  these  two  brave  captains  held  most  bravely — ^while  he 
sent  to  Ceuta  for  longer  ladders,  homhardaa,  missiles,  and  powder. 

While  waiting  for  these  aids  various  skirmishes  took  place,  in 
which  some  fidalgos  perished ;  but  the  Moors  would  not  accept  war,  and 
contented  themselves  with  pursuing  the  Portuguese  to  the  encampment. 
This  was  because  they  expected  an  important  reinforcement,  which 
actually  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  September,  consisting  of  10,000 
Moorish  horsemen  and  90,000  foot-soldiers,  all  this  army  placing  itself 
before  the  Portuguese  camp.  D.  Henrique  wished  to  open  battle  at 
once,  but  the  Moors  retired  after  a  slight  skirmish.  This  manoeuvre  was 
repeated  the  following  day  by  the  Moors,  and  on  the  third  day  they 
advanced  in  larger  numbers  against  the  camp ;  but  the  Portuguese  fell 
upon  them  and  drove  them  back  for  a  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half. 
It  appears,  however,  that  all  this  was  no  more  than  a  stratagem  skilfully 
combined  by  the  Moors,  because  while  some  were  pursued  by  the 
Portuguese,  others  fell  on  the  camp,  which,  however,  was  brilliantly 
defended  by  Diogo  Lopes  de  Sousa  and  a  few  companions-at-arms. 

We  must  here  add,  the  Moors  closely  surrounded  the  Portu- 
guese camp,  and  Ruy  Gomes  de  Pina  tells  us  that  between  the 
shore  and  battle-field  communications  were  intercepted  by  them.  '*  It 
was  a  mute  warning  which  was  being  given  to  the  Infantes,"  says 
Senhor  Pinheiro  Chagas,  '*of  the  danger  of  allowing  communications 
to  be  intercepted  with  the  squadron  ;  but  the  Portuguese  could  perceive 
white  crosses  on  the  horizon,  yet  failed  to  see  evident  and  palpable 
dangers  which  lay  at  their  very  feet." 

A  second  assault  against  the  fortress  was  attempted  on  the  5th  with 
the  scaling  ladders  and  a  wooden  castle  or  engine  of  war  brought  from 
Ceuta.  But  this  second  attack  proved  likewise  disastrous,  as  the 
Moors  employed  firearms,  which  were  already  known  to  them,  and  by 
which  many  Christians  were  wounded  and  some  killed. 

A  deep  despondency  took  possession  of  D.  Henrique  as  he  began 
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-clearly  to  perceive  how  deceptive  had  been  his  hopes  of  theiindertakiiig; 
nevertheless,  instead  of  retiring  in  time,  pride  induced  him  to  attempt 
•a  third  assault.  And  in  effect  they  were  preparing  for  it,  when  some 
shieldbearers  of  the  Count  de  Arroyolos  brought  to  him  two  captive 
Almogauares,  who  revealed  that  the  Kings  of  Fez,  Belez,  Morocco,  and 
Fafilet  were  coming  that  day  with  an  army  of  70,000  horsemen  and 
700,000  foot-soldiers.  These  numbers,  however,  given  by  the  chronider 
Ruy  de  Pina,  were  certainly  exaggerated.  Yet  there  was  no  doubt  that 
their  number  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  Portuguese  army. 

D.  Henrique  at  once  summoned  a  council  of  war,  but  the  Moors 
•did  not  give  him  time  to  discuss  anything,  and  appeared  in  such  numbers 
that  the  ground  became  covered  with  Berbers,,  while  the  dust  which 
^arose  from  the  tramp  of  the  cavalry  was  like  a  dense  cloud  of  sand. 
The  Infante  ordered  the  marines  back  to  their  ships,  the  soldiers  to  the 
camp,  and  the  horsemen  to  follow  him  while  he  went  forward.     But 
the  Moors  fell  upon  the  Portuguese  artillery  with  such  vigour  that 
Marshal  Yasco  Fernandes  Coutinho,  who  had  remained  on  guard,  was 
forced  to  abandon  it  and  to  fly.     The  Infante  covered  his  retreat  with 
that  heroic  valour  which,  with  all  his  faults,  ever  distinguished  him,  and 
at  the  head  of  his  division  turned  against  the  Moors  to  pursue  them, 
but  on  retiring  became  quickly  surrounded  and  so  hedged  in  by  them 
that  the  Moors  killed  the  horse  under  him,  and  he  himself  would  have 
faUen  a  victim  had  not  a  page  of  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand  quicklj 
given  him  another  horse,  which  enabled  him  to  fly  towanls  the  camp. 
The  Moors  pursued  him  in  their  turn,  and  this  attack  would  have  been 
a  mortal  one,  because  many  of  the  Portuguese  had  fled  terror-stricken 
to  the  ships,  had  not  D.  Pedro  de  Castro,  who  guarded  the  fleet,  hastened 
to  succour  the  Infante ;  the  defence  of  the  Portuguese  being  so  cour- 
ageous that  the  Moors  were  forced  to  retire. 

But  in  the  Portuguese  camp  despondency  began  to  show  itself,  a^d 
panic  took  possession  of  the  army  when  it  was  discovered  that  there 
were  scarcely  sufficient  provisions  for  two  days.  The  provender  on 
board  was  useless  to  them,  as  it  became  impossible  to  effect  a  landiniTy 
because  they  had  allowed  the  Moors  to  intercept  oommanications 
between  the  camp  and  the  fleet  by  not  keeping  the  distance  free.  The 
prophecy  of  D.  Pedro  whs  being  fidfllled,  and  the  Infante  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  his  senseless  mistake  in  neglecting  to  follow  the  instmctioo-'i 
of  D.  Duarte.  On  the  following  day  the  Moors  again  attacked  tb^ 
•entrenchments,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  Portuguese  after  four  hours* 
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combat.  But  this  small  victory  could  not  blind  them  to  the  fact  that 
provisions  were  exhausted.  The  Portuguese  decided  to  open  at  night  a 
passage  by  force  through  the  enemy's  ranks ;  but  they  were  betrayed  by 
Martim  Yierra,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Infante,  who  had  deserted  and 
gone  over  to  the  Moors,  and  informed  them  of  what  the  Portuguese 
intended  to  do.  Doubtlessly  he  deserted  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
appalled  at  the  prospect  of  captivity.  The  Moors,  believing  his  state- 
ment, quickly  concentrated  a  large  force  on  the  coast  and  beach,  this 
being  the  first  warning  to  the  Christians  that  they  had  been  betrayed. 

No  combat  took  place  on  the  next  day,  but  on  the  following  one, 
which  was  Saturday,  the  Moorish  Kings  and  Alcaides  held  a  council  to 
deliberate  upon  what  best  to  do  should  they  be  victorious.  Should 
they  put  to  death  the  Portuguese,  all  Christendom  would  rise  up  to 
avenge  them ;  hence  they  decided  it  were  better  to  allow  them  to  depart 
in  peace  if  they  agreed  to  restitute  Ceuta  to  them.  However,  in  order 
to  intimidate  the  Christians,  they  pretended  to  prepare  and  arrange 
themselves  for  a  great  battle;  but  just  as  all  were  ready  to  begin,  the 
Portuguese  were  surprised  to  see  advsoicing  towards  them  parliamentaries 
conveying  proposals  of  peace. 

In  the  melancholy  situation  in  which  the  Portuguese  were  placed, 
the  terms  offered  could  not  have  been  better.  The  Moors  exacted  the 
surrender  of  Ceuta  and  all  Moorish  captives  in  Portugal,  the  camp, 
with  all  arms,  artillery,  baggage,  and  tents. 

The  Infantes,  however,  wished  to  confer  directly  with  the  Emirs  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,  and  for  this  object  sent  to  the  Saracen  camp  Ruy 
Gomes  da  Silva,  the  Alcaide  of  Campo  Maior,  and  Paio  Kodrigues, 
scribe  to  the  King  D.  Duarte.  But  while  this  delay  took  place,  some 
6f  the  Mussalman  troops,  yielding  to  their  instincts  of  odium,  and 
unable  any  longer  to  be  restrained  within  the  limits  of  discipline,  threw 
themselves  on  the  Christian  camp.  Had  this  assault  been  as  fierce  as 
the  preceding  ones,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  resist ;  but  it  was 
only  a  local  one,  and  the  Portuguese  defended  themselves  almost  with 
superhuman  strength.  Among  them  fought  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta  and 
the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  who  performed  great  deeds  of  valour.  After 
six  hours'  fighting  the  Moors  retired,  but  in  their  impotent  rage  they 
endeavoured  to  set  fire  to  the  camp,  which  the  Portuguese  succeeded 
in  stamping  out. 

In  truth,  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  the  Infantes  was  of  no 
advantage  to  the  Moors.     It  would  not  be  in  exchange  for  the  slain 
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bodies  of  the  two  sons  of  D.  Joao  I.  that  they  would  obtain  the  resti- 
tution of  C^uta,  which  was  what  was  most  desired  hy  the  Mussahnftn 
chiefs,  especially  by  the  Al-Kaid  of  Tangiers.  The  Portuguese  were 
weU  aware  of  this,  nevertheless  they  knew  that  no  dependence  could 
be  placed  on  this  fact,  as  the  Berber  tribes  might  at  any  moment  break 
out  and  attempt  another  assault.  Hence  they  spent  the  whole  night 
of  Saturday  in  repairing  trenches  and  otherwise  preparing  for  another 
attack.  When  Sunday  dawned  the  situation  of  the  Christians  was 
truly  horrible.  Provisions  had  run  out,  and  the  water  of  the  wells 
and  fountains  had  been  corrupted  by  the  Moors.  Hunger  and  thirst 
had  appeared,  with  their  terrible  anguish.  "  The  soldiers,"  says  Vilhena 
Barbosa,  "  were  compelled  to  eat  the  ^horses,  which  they  killed  for 
food,  and  they  had  no  wood  to  kindle  fires  to  cook  it,  and  were  forced 
to  bum  their  saddles ;  and  even  these  rations  were  small,  and  could 
not  last  long.  A  shower  of  rain  fell,  and  although  of  short  duration, 
yet  it  saved  their  Kves  and  instilled  some  hope  into  them." 

AftertWo  days'  debate,  an  accord  was  come  to  on  the  16th  October, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Portuguese  should  retire  from 
the  camp,  leaving  behind  all  their  artillery,  horses,  and  belongings. 
D.  Henrique  pledged  himself  to  restore  the  city  of  Ceuta,  with  all 
captive  Moors  held  within ;  to  maintain  peace,  by  sea  and  land,  with 
Barbary  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  years.  In  pledge  or  security 
of  these  treaties  Salat-ben-Salat  would  deHver  up  to  the  ChristiaDS  as 
hostage  his  son,  for  whose  life  he  would  retain  as  securities  the 
persons  of  Pedro  de  Athayde,  Joao  Gomes  de  AveUar,  Ayres  dn 
Cunha,  and  Gromes  da  Ounha;  while  for  the  security  of  the  Moors 
in  respect  to  the  restitution  of  Ceuta,  the  hostage  to  be  the  Infante 
D.  Ferdinand. 

The  proposal  filled  the  cup  of  indignation  of  D.  Henrique,  and  Le 
desired  to  exchange  his  own  person  in  place  of  his  brother  Ferdinand : 
but  the  council  would  not  hear  of  this,  as  unworthy^that  the  commander 
of  the  earpedition  should  do  so.  But  in  his  inward  soul  he  felt 
he  was  the  author  of  all  these  disasters.  The  treaty  was  signe«L 
and  Salat-ben-Salat  presented  himself  at  the  camp,  and  led  away  the 
Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  accompanied  by  several  persons,  among  them 
Fr.  Joao  Alvares,  the  author  of  his  "  Chronica,"  the  Knight  of  Aviz,  and 
his  secretary. 

The  following  reflections,  which  Senhor  Pinheiro  Chagas  makt* 
respecting  the  action  of  D.  Ferdinand  in  this  affair,  are  worthy  of 
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•consideTation.  "D.  Ferdinand,"  says  this  illustrious  writer,  "repre- 
sented a  purely  passive  character,  while  behaving  with  consummate 
bravery.  The  Infante  ever  conducted  himself  as  though  he  was  far 
removed  from  afl^drs  of  war.  During  tins  short  disastrous  campaign 
we  find  him  simply  obeying  the  commands  of  his  brother  without 
hesitation,  yet  without  great  enthusiasm,  similarly  to  a  man  who  fulfils 
a  duty  of  honour,  but  who  nevertheless  is  well-nigh  indifferent  to  the 
result  of  his  efforts.  The  spirit  of  sacrifice  was  his  triumph,  in  the 
same  way  as  Christian  resignation  was  the  grand  trait  of  his  character." 

In  truth,  D.  Ferdinand  was  not  a  soldier  by  instinct  or  vocation ; 
he  was  out  of  place  in  the  camp.  Nevertheless,  wishing  to  add 
lustre  to  his  name  by  feats  of  arms,  he  endeavoured  to  follow  simply 
a  tendency  of  the  epoch  and  family  traditions. 

The  Portuguese  proceeded  to  embark,  but  some  of  the  Moors 
endeavoured  to  prevent  this,  and  even  to  taking  water  into  the 
transport  ships  which  D.  Henrique  had  ordered  to  approach. 

This  interruption  was  due  solely  to  the  feverish  excitement  of 
triumph,  and  Salat-ben-Salat,  unable  altogether  to  prevent  it,  advised 
the  Portuguese  to  proceed  along  the  breastwork  of  the  fortifications 
of  Tangiers,  which  was  immediately  under  his  command.  D.  Henrique 
sent  along  this  path  some  of  the  wounded,  but  the  Moors,  after 
allowing  some  to  pass,  fell  upon  the  others,  many  of  whom  were 
taken  prisoners  or  slain.  The  Infante  then  comprehended  that  he 
had  to  embark  by  force  of  arms,  and  hence  he  prepared  to  effect 
the  embarkation  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  October.  The  Moors 
reinforced  the  siege,  and  the  embarkation  commenced  under  a  sharp 
fire.  The  Portuguese  who  were  on  board,  judging  that  their  comrades 
could  not  effect  the  embarkation,  and  that  the  revenge  of  the  Moors 
would  be  a  cruel  one,  were  about  to  weigh  anchor  and  fly,  when  Ruy 
Gomes  da  Silva  approached  the  fleet,  bringing  the  son  of  Salat-ben- 
Salat.  This  dispelled  their  fears,  and  when  the  Infante  D.  Henry 
appeared  they  were  fully  tranquillised.  By  Sunday  morning  all  the 
Portuguese  were  on  board,  although  the  embarkation  took  place  in  a 
most  shameful  disorder.  In  order  to  take  revenge  for  the  treacheiy  of 
the  Moors,  D.  Henrique  retained  on  board  some  of  the  Alcaides  and  the 
Hcribe  sent  by  Salat-ben-Salat  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  spoils,  and 
took  them  all  on  to  Ceuta.  A  council  wa^  held  on  board  the  war-ship 
of  the  Count  de  Arrayolos,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  Count  and 
X).  Fernando  de  Castro,  with  all  the  fidalgos  who  were  not  actually  of 
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the  Inf  axites'  suite,  should  proceed  directly  to  Portugal,  while  he,  the 
Infante,  would  go  on  to  Oeuta. 

The  siege  of  Tangiers  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  thirty-seven  dajs, 
from  the  13th  Septemher  to  the  20th  October.  Out  of  6,000  composing 
the  army,  500  were  slain  on  the  battle-field,  a  great  number  were 
wounded,  some  of  whom  died  from  their  wounds,  and  the  Infante 
D.  Ferdinand  and  some  nobles  made  prisoners.  Such  was  the  depiorafale 
result  of  that  fatal  expedition. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  what  passed  in  Lisbon.     As  soon  as  the  fleets 
departed  for  Africa,  D.  Duarte  decided  to  reside  in  lisbon  with  his 
brother  D.  Pedro,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  relieve  promptly  any  call  for 
aid.     D.  Joao  was  sent  to  the  Algarve  with  a  similar  intention,  and  he 
likewise  was  ready  with  men  and  provender  in  case  of  need.     But  as 
pestilence  had  broken  out   in   Lisbon,   the    Elng  and    royal   family 
removed  to  the  outskirts,  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Santarem,  where 
towards  the  middle  of   October  reports  reached  the  King   that  the 
Infantes  had  been  surrounded  by  the  Moors.     This  report  filled  hi5 
heart  with  the  saddest  forebodings.    D.  JoSo,  on  learning  the  sad  news, 
at  once  left  the  Algarve,  but  being  caught  in  a  furious  tempest,  the 
vessel  was  run  into  Arzilla,  where  his  brother  D.  Ferdinand  had  been 
taken  as  a  captive.  He  endeavoured  to  redeem  the  captive  In&nte,  and 
for  this  object  entered  into  negotiations  with  Salat-ben-Salat ;  but  the 
King  of  Fez,  fearing  lest  the  Portuguese  Infante  should  slip  out  of  his 
hands,  sent  him  to  Fez. 

The  noble-hearted  D.  Pedro  also  obtained  leave  from  the  King  to 
fly  to  his  succour,  and  both  brothers  proceeded  to  Camide  to  fit  out  a 
fleet,  and  while  preparing  the  squadron,  some  ships  from  the  squadron 
of  Tangiers  arrived  to  Lisbon,  bringing  full  accounts  of  the  captivity  of 
D.  Ferdinand  and  disasters  of  the  expedition. 

D.  Duarte  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  aggravated  by  seeing  the 
state  of  the  soldiers  retiuning  from  Tangiers.  These  men  exaggerated 
their  sufferings,  and  even  clothed  themselves  in  ragged  tunics,  or  in 
rusty  mourning,  in  order  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  King,  and 
some  of  them  at  their  request  were  landed  in  Andalusia,  where  they 
were  received  and  petted  by  the  people,  who  loaded  them  with  presents ; 
D.  Duarte  sending  letters  of  thanks  to  the  city  of  Seyille  and  other 
places  of  Andalusia.  These  lugubrious  processions  of  soldiers  traversed 
the  city  over  whose  habitations  the  angel  of  death  hovered,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Camide.     But  among  them  was  a  truly  noble  spirit,  one 
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of  those  chivalrous  forms  of  the  Middle  Ages,  called  Alvaro  Yaz  de 
Almni^fl.^  who  proceeded  at  once  to  raise  the  desponding  spirit  of  the 
King,  and  dispel  the  melancholy  impression  which  these  spectres 
caused  on  the  soul  of  the  King  and  city,  by  clothing  himself  in  festive 
array,  and  with  him  all  those  under  his  command,  and  went  to  Carnide, 
where  he  surprised  the  King  by  manifesting  himself  unmoved  by  the 
results  of  the  expedition  to  Tangiers.  He  bade  him  bear  in  mind  that 
if  D.  Ferdinand  had  remained  a  captive,  he  was,  after  all,  only  one 
individual,  and  a  mortal  man ;  that  great  deeds  of  valour  had  been 
practised  to  compensate  for  this  reverse,  which  honoured  the  Portuguese 
name ;  that,  therefore,  there  was  no  occasion  for  all  this  sadness  and 
mourning  for  the  dead,  since  they  had  died  gloriously.  These  words  of 
the  noble  knight  afforded  some  relief  and  resignation  to  D.  Duarte,  but 
his  soul,  nevertheless,  had  received  a  deep  and  incurable  blow. 

From  Ceuta  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  besought  Salat-ben-Salat  to 
deliver  up  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand  in  exchange  for  his  son,  with  no 
further  compensation,  as  the  treaty  between  them  had  been  violated  in 
an  unworthy  manner  by  the  Moors  when  the  Portuguese  embarked ;  but 
ScUat-ben-Salat  cared  little  for  his  son,  and  rejected  the  proposal. 
D.  Henrique  was  highly  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  the  Moor,  and 
immediately  sent  the  son  of  Salat,  with  the  Alcaides  who  had  remained 
with  him,  to  the  Algarve,  giving  D.  Duarte  a  detailed  account  of  the 
history  of  the  siege,  and  calling  upon  the  King  of  Castille  and  various 
fidalgos  of  that  kingdom  to  aid  him  to  rescue  the  Infante,  as  the  resti- 
tution of  Ceuta  would  bring  down  gi-ave  complications  and  evils  ujwn 
all  Christian  nations,  asj)ecially  to  Spain. 

D.  Duarte  replied  bidding  his  brother  retire  from  Ceuta  immediately, 
and  instructed  D.  Fernando  de  Noronha,  the  Governor  of  that  city,  to 
abstain  from  making  war  on  the  Moors,  and  avoid  irritating  them,  as 
grave  evils  might  accrue  to  their  captive,  D.  Ferdinand. 

D.  Henrique  returned  to  Portugal  after  waiting  five  months  in 
Ceuta,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  brother  the  King ;  but  he  did  not 
proceed  to  Lisbon,  as  he  wished  to  enter  that  port  only  when  he 
could  do  so  with  D.  Ferdinand,  but  remained  in  the  Algarve  on  the 
promontory  then  called  "  Teroena  Naval,"  which  later  on  was  changed 
for  "  Villa  do  Infante,"  and  finally  into  its  present  name  of  Sagres. 
But  whether  D.  Henrique  fixed  his  residence  in  Sagres  after  the  return 
of  the  expedition  from  Ceuta  in  1418,  as  Mr.  Major  tells  us,  or  only 
after  his  return  from  Tangiers  in  1438,  it  appears  certain  that  the  sorrow 
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caused  by  the  captivity  of  D.  Ferdinand,  and  a  certain  reluctance  to 
enter  into  Lisbon  without  him,  greatly  contributed  to  induce  a  love 
of  solitude  and  the  study  of  the  sciences  correlative  to  navigation,  after 
his  military  career  had  been  cut  down  by  the  melancholy  results  of  the 
expedition  against  Tangiers. 

D.  Fernando  de  Noronha,  the  Governor  of  Ceuta,  endeavoured  to 
follow  out  the  instructions  of  the  King  and  not  make  war  to  the  Moors; 
but  the  latter  grew  bold,  and  persisted  almost  daily  in  coming  to  the 
ramparts  and  attacking  the  Portuguese.  At  length  he  was  forced  to 
punish  them,  and  the  Moors  retaliated  by  rendering  the  captivity  of 
D.  Ferdinand  more  bitter  than  before. 

But  we  shall  leave  awhile  D.  Ferdinand  captive  in  Africa  and 
D.  Henrique  to  his  solitude  in  Tercena,  and  turn  our  eyes  to  what 
passed  in  Lisbon.  As  the  pestilence  was  raging  in  the  capital  and 
suburbs,  the  King  quitted  Santarem  and  proceeded  to  Thomar,  from 
whence  he  convened  a  Cortes  to  be  held  in  Leiria,  where  the  whole 
affair  relating  to  the  expedition  of  Tangiers  was  laid  before  the  assemhhr, 
as  also  the  treaties  entered  into  respecting  the  captivity  of  D.  Ferdinand. 
A  letter  of  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand  addressed  to  his  brother  the  King 
was  read  to  the  Cortes.  This  letter  was  dated  from  Arzilla,  and  in  it 
he  begged  the  King  and  Council  to  allow  Ceuta  to  be  delivered  up  in 
exchange  for  his  liberty,  as  it  was  a  great  expense  to  retain  it,  and  prac- 
tically of  no  use.  He  stated  that  should  the  reply  be  delayed,  he  would 
be  placed  in  the  power  of  the  cruel  Lazuraque,  the  Regent  of  Fex,  of 
whom  he  stood  in  great  fear.  The  opinions  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  were  divided,  and  the  King  demanded  from  them  their  vot*^ 
in  writing.  To  his  dismay,  he  found  there  were  four  diverse  opinions  and 
votes.  The  first  in  the  Hst  were  the  Infantes  D.  Pedro  and  D.  Joio, 
some  of  the  nobles,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  kingdom.  These  held  that  the  Infante  should  be  rescued  in 
exchange  for  Ceuta,  not  only  because  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  and 
liberty  for  others,  as  that  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  treaty  would  be 
discourteous  to  the  Portuguese,  who  had  drawn  it  up,  as  well  as  to  the 

King. 

The  second  opinion — that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  and  the 
clergy — ^was  to  the  effect  that  the  city  of  Ceuta,  wherein  were  Christian 
temples,  could  not  be  delivered  up  to  the  Moors  without  authariaatwn 
from  the  Holy  Father  granted  in  consistory. 

The  third  was  that  the  King  should  endeavour  in  course  of  time  to 
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rescue  the  Infante  in  exchange  for  ransom  money,  captives,  or  tlirough 
the  mediation  of  the  Pope  and  other  Christian  kings,  or  again  by  some 
victory  gained  over  the  Moors  which  should  facilitate  the  ransom  of  the 
Infante  by  ceding  a  new  African  possession ;  and  only  when  all  these 
means  should  fail,  after  hearing  the  theologians  and  doctors  of  canon 
law  on  the  subject,  to  deliver  up  Ceuta. 

The  fourth,  that  by  no  means  ought  the  King  to  deliver  up  Ceuta 
in  order  to  rescue  the  Infante,  even  were  the  captive  the  prince-heir ; 
that  the  contract  was  entered  into  without  the  authorisation  of  the 
King,  and  therefore  without  such  authorisation  the  trejity  could  have 
no  weight  or  be  executed  :  thLs  opinion  was  sustained  by  the  Count  de 
Ai'rayolos  and  many  other  representatives. 

In  view  of  all  these  diverse  opinions  it  is  ea.sy  to  conceive  and 
comprehend  the  painful  conflict  of  feelings  which  took  possession  of 
D.  Diiarte.  After  much  thought,  and  unable  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
plan  of  action,  he  resorted  to  the  plan  of  delay  suggested  by  a  portion 
of  the  representatives.  He  wrote  to  the  Pope,  kings,  and  princes  of 
Christendom  asking  counsel.  They  all  replietl  with  the  usual  words  of 
sympathy  and  consolation,  praising  the  example  of  piety  aflbrded  by  the 
I  lifante  D.  Ferdinand,  but  counselled  him  not  to  deliver  up  Ceuta. 

From  Leiria  the  King  went  to  Evoni,  where  he  learnt  that  the 
Infante  wjis  already  in  Fez  and  his  captivity  made  more  severe  than 
ever.  The  King  then  sent  to  Algarve  for  D.  Henrique,  whom  he  had 
not  yet  seen  since  his  return  from  Africa,  as  he  desired  to  have  his 
opinion.  The  Infante  at  once  proceeded  to  Portel,  four  leagues  from 
Evora,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  King  to  beseech  him  not  to  compel 
him  to  ap|)eiir  at  his  Court.  The  King,  therefore,  went  to  Portel  and 
haA  an  interview  with  his  brother,  who  manifested  himself  averse  to 
delivering  up  Ceuta,  declaring  that  if  he  had  offered  himself  instead  of 
D.  Fenlinand  to  remain  as  hostage,  it  was  for  no  other  rea^son  but  to 
retain  the  place;  moreover,  that  the  ransom  could  be  effected  by  money 
or  by  a  great  number  of  captives,  with  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
Granada,  and  should  these  means  fail,  then  resort  to  arms,  as  24,000 
men  would  amply  suffice  to  war  against  all  the  Moorish  kings  who 
mi^ht  come  agjiinst  them.  The  King  then  returned  to  Evora,  and  the 
Infante  to  Algarve. 

The  i)eHtilence  which  seemed  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  D.  Duai-te 
invmled  Evora,  and  foi'ced  the  King  to  retire  with  liLs  Queen  and  family 
to  Aviz,  where  resided  D.  Pedro,  D.  Joao,  the  Count  of  Arrayolos,  and 
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many  personages.  In  August  the  plague  broke  out  in  Aviz,  and  the 
King,  fearing  to  place  his  family  in  any  risk  of  the  fever,  combined 
with  them  to  separate.  D.  Pedro  proceeded  to  Cormbra,  D.  Joio  to 
Alcacer  do  Sal,  the  King  and  Queen  and  their  chOdren  to  Ponte  de  Sor, 
and  from  tlience  to  Thomar. 

We  are  told  by  the  historian  Antonio  Caetano  de  Sousa,  that  when 
on  the  road  to  Thomar,  D,  Duarte  received  a  letter  which  happened  to 
be  infected,  and  that  from  thence  resulted  the  illness  and  death  of  the 
King.  Kuy  de  Pina,  however,  assigns  a  purely  moral  causeT— grief  and 
distress  at  the  deplorable  situation  he  was  placed  in,  aggravated  by  the 
reports  that  had  reached  his  ears  that  the  pleadings  of  the  Queen 
in  favour  of  the  expedition  to  Tangiers  had  been  incited  by  the 
Infantes  D.  Henrique  and  D.  Ferdinand  with  offers  favouring  their  son 
D.  Ferdinand.  These  revelations  were  bitter  to  a  dehcate,  seni^itive 
nature  like  his,  and  his  heart  was  torn  between  two  contingencies, 
either  to  allow  his  brother  to  die  in  captivity  or  deliver  up  Ceuta,  which 
had  been  conquered  by  his  father.  It  is  believed  with  some  truth  that 
his  death  was  due  to  the, terrible  consequences  of  the  disasters  of 
Tangiers. 

D.  Duarte,  in  truth,  had  been  stricken  with  fever  ere  he  reac4)ed 
Thomar.  The  malady  increased,  and  aftor  thirteen  days  of  extreme 
suffering  he  expired  in  the  palace  of  the  convent,  on  the  9th  September, 
1438,  after  receiving  all  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  He  was  fortr- 
seven  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  five  years.  His  short  rei^  was 
full  of  misfortunes,  famine,  peMiilence,  and  disastrous  wars,  during  which 
D.  Duarte  was  unable  to  occupy  himself  with  other  affairs,  nor  manife^ 
the  lofty  governing  qualities  he  possessed. 

Ruy  de  Pina  further  tells  us  that  he  left  a  will,  which  was  opeof  1 
in  presence  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  wherein  he  appointed  his  Consort 
guardian  of  his  children,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  heiress  of  hi^ 
personal  estate.  He  enjoins  that  D.  Ferdinand  be  ransomed  by  money 
or  any  other  way,  and  if  all  means  failed,  to  do  so  by  surrenderin;: 
Ceuta. 

The  Infante  D,  Henrique  proceeded  fix)m  the  Algarx-e  to  Thonuu- 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  sad  event  reached  him  ;  but  the  Infant* 
D.  Joao  was  lying  ill  in  Alcacer  do  Sal,  and  his  wife  would  not  infonn 
him  of  the  death  of  the  King  until  he  was  convalescent. 

The  remains  of  the  King  were  taken  to  Batalha,  accompanied  bv 
priests,  and  placed  in  the  church  where  he  had  commenced  the  diapf^ 
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denominated  imperfect^  and  which  are  even  at  the  present  day  in- 
eompleted.     D.  Duarte  lies  in  the  principal  chapel  of  the  temple. 

Let  us  now  return  to  D.  Ferdinand  in  captivity  in  Africa.  Let  us 
witness  and  unfold  that  long  drama  of  bitter  trials  which  invested  its 
chief  character  with  the  surname  of  the  Saintly  InfofnUj  or  the  Constant 
Prince.  In  this  we  shall  follow  the  narrative  of  Friar  Joao  Alvares, 
his  secretary  and  companion  in  prison,  eliminating  the  exaggerations 
which  we  find  in  its  pages.  The  captivity  of  D.  Ferdinand  is  in  itself 
grand,  and  needs  no  romancing  to  render  it  a  living  drama,  true  and 
sublime. 

As  we  already  know,  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand  was  delivered 
over  to  Salat-ben-Salat  in  pledge  for  Ceuta.  The  hapless  Infante  was 
accompanied  by  his  tutor,  Rodrigo '  Esteves ;  his  confessor.  Friar  Gil 
Mendes ;  his  foster-brother,  Joao  Rodrigues ;  his  secretary,  Friar  JoSo 
Alvares ;  his  physician,  Mestre  Martinho,  and  others  of  his  household, 
as  well  as  some  nobles  who  remained  as  securities  for  the  life  of  the  son 
of  Salat-ben-Salat.  At  nightfall  he  was  conducted  to  a  tower  on  the 
ramparts  of  Tangiers,  and  prepared  to  spend  his  first  night  of  captivity 
among  infidels,  far  from  his  native*  land  and  his  loved  family,  beholding 
before  him  in  imagination  an  uncertain  future  full  of  dark  forebodings. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  as  we  said,  the  Portuguese  fleet  weighed 
anchor,  after  effecting  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  under  a  heavy 
firing.  As  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand  did  not  receive  any  message  from 
his  brother,  a  last  adieu,  or  even  one  word  of  tender  farewell  and 
regret,  he  supposed  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  had  been  slain  by  the 
Moors,  This  thought  greatly  troubled  him  on  learning  that  the 
Portuguese  had  been  attacked  at  the  moment  of  embarking.  Seeing 
the  grief  which  oppressed  him,  Salat-ben-Salat  sent  two  Christiiins  to 
reconnoitre  the  dead.  On  their  return  they  informed  D.  Ferdinand  that 
•D.  Henrique  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  fleet  had  at  least  save<l  their 
lives,  but  the  captive  Infante  was  not  altogether  reassured.  Two  days 
later  the  Infante  and  his  companions  in  captirity  were  removed  to 
Arzilla.  Then  commenced  their  hardships.  For  nearly  two  hours  they 
stood  at  the  doors  of  Tangiers,  exposed  to  all  the  ribald  insults  of  the 
people,  until  Salat-ben-Salat  ari'ived  and  gave  the  word  to  march. 
During  the  joui'uey  the  prisoners  were  subjected  to  all  species  of  insidt 
and  evil  treatment.  For  seven  months  D.  Ferdinand  continued  in 
Arzilla,  a  prey  to  constant  ill-health,  which  caused  him  to  address 
sad  appeals  to  his  royal  brother.    During  these  seven  months  Ferdinand 
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manifested  the  extreme  goodness  of  his  character  by  secretly  effectiDg, 
through  foreign  merchants,  the  ransom  of  Christian  captives,  or  bv 
clothing  and  providing  them  with  what  they  required.  At  the  end  of 
this  term  Salat-ben-Salat,  finding  that  there  were  no  tidings  of  the 
surrender  of  Ceuta,  bade  the  Infante  write  to  his  brother  to  fulfil  the 
treaty,  or  else  to  prepare  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Regent  of  Fez,  whom 
Portuguese  chroniclers  call  Lazuraque.  The  threat  was  carried  into 
effect,  and  on  the  25th  May  Ferdinand  departed  from  Arzilla  to  Fez. 

The  separation  from  the  prisoners  who  remained  in  Andlla  was 
most  touching.  He  had  so  won  their  love  and  captivated  their  sym- 
pathies by  his  gentle,  melancholy  figure,  their  respect  and  veneration 
by  his  constancy  as  a  martyr,  and  his  saintly  resignation,  that  no  one  had 
been  able  to  resist  the  magic  influence  of  his  noble  spirit  and  his 
angelic  heart.  Mounted  on  a  miserable  horse,  D.  Ferdinand  departed, 
reaching  Fez  on  the  Slst  May.  During  his  journey  he  was  constantly 
assailed  with  the  vituperations  of  the  populace,  who  were  burning  with 
revenge  for  the  terror  w^hich  the  Portuguese  name  still  inspired,  even 
after  the  disaster  of  Tangiers.  They  could  not  forgive  D.  Ferdinand 
and  his  companions-in-arms  the  heavy  price  they  had  been  forced  to 
pay  for  their  victory,  hence  they  flung  stones  at  the  captives,  they 
jeered  them  as  they  threw  food  at  them  as  though  no  better  than  d '.r% 
and  would  even  break  to  pieces  the  vessels  which  they  had  fed  from, 
as  though  the  mere  contact  of  the  lips  of  the  Nazarenes  had  polluted 
the  ware,  and  rendered  it  unfit  for  use  to  the  sectaries  of  the  Koran. 
The  Infante  bore  all  this  ill-treatment  with  a  firmness  and  patience 
which  never  deserted  him. 

In  Fez  he  was  subjected  to  a  more  refined  cruelty.  Lazuiuque  cast 
D.  Ferdinand  into  a  dungeon,  where  not  a  ray  of  light  penetrated,  becaa'^ 
he  desired  to  shut  him  away  from  the  exterior  world,  and  the  jailer  w»is 
prohibited  from  allowing  the  prisoner  to  speak  with  any  one.  But  who 
was  this  Lazura^jue  of  whom  the  chroniclers  speak  with  such  horror, 
and  whose  name  Salat-ben-Salat  used  as  a  threat,  as  though  he  were  a 
monster  who  could  devour  them  up  ?  Schceffer  tells  us  something  of 
this  man.  "The  prisoners,"  he  says,  "saw  themselves  placed  in  the 
power  of  this  monster,  whose  name  from  afar  filled  them  with  terror, 
and  in  the  clutches,  reeking  with  blood,  of  the  ferocious  Lazuraque,  the 
man  who  governed  the  State  with  unlimited  power,  under  the  name  of 
the  youthful  Abdalkh  called  the  King  of  Fez.  He  wa.*?  the  scm  of  a 
Moor  and  a  Christian  woman,  brought  up  among  the  hordes  of  Arab 
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bandits,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  his  brothers, 
he  made  them  submit  to  him  by  force  of  skill  and  wickedness.  By 
intrigue  he  succeeded  in  despoiling  the  crown  from  the  two  eldest  sons 
of  the  King  of  Fez,  Abu-Said,  and  placed  on  the  throne  the  third  son 
Abdallah,  but  without  allowing  him  more  than  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
harem,  and  gave  him  to  wife  his  sister  Halu,  while  he  himself  married 
the  sister  of  the  King.  He  ordered  influential  Moors  to  be  imprisoned 
or  decapitated,  he  despoiled  the  wealthy,  and  gave  appointments  and 
dignities  to  his  creatures,  who  were  of  the  most  infamous  class.  He 
mistrusted  the  most  loyal  ones,  ever  spying  the  weaknesses  of  others, 
and  disguising  his  own  opinion  and  affecting  a  contrary  one.  His 
character  was  a  mixture  of  wickedness  and  craft,  of  hypocrisy  and 
cruelty.  In  the  opinion  of  the  people  he  was  a  saint,  because  his  art  of 
dissimulation  and  deepest  hypocrisy  placed  him  in  a  position  to  impose 
upon  others  with  pious  discourses  and  well-arranged  sentences. 
Enjoying,  as  he  did,  public  esteem  among  the  inferior  classes,  he  was 
thereby  rendered  more  terrible  to  those  who  really  knew  his  character. 
Moreover,  the  despised  Portuguese,  who  were  generally  odious,  could 
not  find  from  any  one  near  them  the  smallest  refuge  or  shelter  against 
their  oppressor.  The  populace  saw  in  Lazuraque  the  persecutor  of  the 
Christians,  the  true  Mussalman:  hence  even  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  of  the  Moors  could  not  do  otherwise  than  consent  to  what 
personally  they  would  not  have  themselves  done."     ^ 

This  man,  who  exercised  in  Fez  a  power  similar  to  that  exercised  by 
the  former  Arab  Hadjibs  in  the  Court  of  Cordova  when  the  decadence 
of  the  Ommeyah  dynasty  led  to  the  throne  of  Abd-r-rhaman  idiotic 
Kalifs,  was  the  one  destined  to  act  the  part  of  executioner  to  the 
Infante  D.  Ferdinand.  Without  possessing  the  grand  qualities  of 
Almansor,  the  glorious  Had  jib  of  Cordova,  Lazuraque  'had  his  despotic 
instincts  and  domineering  character;  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
repugnent  cruelty  and  meanness  of  spirit.  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven 
that  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  martyrs  should  stand  these  sombre 
forms  to  afford  a  dark  background  and  bring  forward  in  relief  their 
heroic  resignation !  It  places  the  rapacious  hawk  by  the  side  of  the 
dove  of  Fez,  the  vulture  by  the  eagle  of  Saint  Helena,  by  the  side  of 
D.  Ferdinand,  Lazuraque ! 

If  in  justice  we  have  given  to  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand  the 
appellation  of  the  "Saintly  Infante,"  history  knows  him  better 
under  the   name  of  the   "  Constant   Prince,"  by  which   title  he  wa^ 
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immortalised  by  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  Spain,  the  renowned 
Calderon  de  la  Barca.  One  of  the  compositions  of  the  great  poet  of  the 
Court  of  Philip  IV.  is  consecrated  to  the  sublime  form  of  the  martyre 
of  Fez,  and  this  drama  he  named  the  "  Constant  Prince," 

This  appellation  is  well  deserved  by  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand 
because  his  constancy  never  failed  him  under  the  severest  torments. 
On  losing  all  hopes  of  regaining  Ceuta  in  exchange  for  the  Infante, 
Lazuraque  revenged  himself  by  inflicting  the  most  humiliating  tortures. 
For  three  months  D.  Ferdinand  and  his  companions  were  enclosed  in 
this  dungeon  bereft  of  air  and  light,  owing  their  existence  to  the 
charity  of  a  merchant  of  Majorca,  who  paid  in  a  cruel  manner  for  the 
services  rendered  to  the  prince.  At  the  end  of  these  three  months  the 
jailer  expelled  them  in]  order  to  rob  them  of  all  they  possessed,  taking 
on  this  occasion  200  doubles  which  D.  Ferdinand  had  concealed  aboat 
his  person,  and  which  was  the  last  and  only  means  he  had  for  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  They  were  conducted  to  the 
gardens  of  the  royal  palace  of  Fez,  and  made  to  dig  and  work  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  With  his  princely  hands  accustomed  only  to 
brandishing  the  sword  or  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  devotional  book, 
the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  son>  of 
D.  Philippa,  was  forced  to  do  the  work  of  a  common  field-labourer ;  jet 
not  a  word  of  complaint  was  uttered,  while  around  his  lips  hovered  a 
smile  of  calm  resignation. 

Taken  to  the  palace  of  the  Hadjib  or  of  the  Grand  Vizer,  as  we 
may  call  Lazuraque,  D.  Ferdinand,  loaded  with  irons  and  bnitallj 
driven  by  the  soldiers  who  pricked  him  with  their  lances,  and  insulted 
by  the  crowds  that  pressed  around  him,  accepted  all  thi«  treat m«it 
without  a  mm-mur,  and  offered  his  sufferings  to  the  God  of  martjis. 
It  was  he  who  with  his  gentle  lips  comforted  the  Portuguese,  who 
wept  tears  of  blood  on  beholding  him  thus  cruelly  treated. 

On  entering  the  palace  he  was  heard  to  say  to  lazuraque  that  since 
the  government  of  Lisbon  chose  to  behave  with  undignified  du«lo}"sIty 
and  shameful  perfidy  by  not  delivering  up  Ceuta,  he,  who  had  been 
left  as  a  pledge,  would  suffer  the  punishment  of  their  perjuiy,  and 
therefore  he  might  consider  him  in  future  as  his  meanest  slave. 

He,  miserable  Arab,  who  did  not  even  wear  the  crown  of  Fez,  but 
usurped  a  power  over  its  legitimate  sovereign,  took  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  scion  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Christendom  doing  the  most 
menial  offices. 
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This  was  in  effect  carried  out,  and  D.  Ferdinand  was  charged  with 
the  sweeping  out  and  cleaning  of  the  stahles.  He  suffered  all  this 
with  resignation,  and  even  found  consolation  in  the  menial  work  im- 
posed by  the  Moors,  because  it  permitted  him  to  live  in  company  with 
his  own  people,  suffer  for  them,  and  even  console  and  animate  them* 
With  them  he  could  commune  and  speak  of  their  beloved  land, 
for  whom  they  were  suffering;  of  his  brothers,  who,  though  loving 
him,  had  been  forced  to  abandon  him  in  obedience  to  cruel  reasons 
of  State. 

The  proceeding  of  the  Portuguese  Government  was,  in  our  opinion, 
disloyal :  it  is  certain  that  Laziu:aque  behaved  with -barbarous  cruelty, 
but  it  is  likewise  certain  that  the  Portuguese  acted  in  a  manner  which 
afforded  a  wretched  idea  to  those  barbarians  of  civilisation  and 
Christian  faith.  It  was  not  an  optional  question  whether  to  abandon 
D.  Ferdinand  to  his  fate  or  to  deliver  up  Ceuta,  but  it  was  the 
positive  one  of  actually  surrendering  the  city  for  which  D.  Ferdinand 
had  been  left  as  a  pledge  of  their  treaty.  The  Portuguese  Government 
might  refuse  to  ratify  the  capitulation,  but  in  that  case  thiags  must 
return  to  their  former  state,  and  the  Portuguese  army  proceed  to  the 
battle-field  and  endeavour  to  release  itself  by  some  other  means.  But 
after  saving  the  remnants  of  the  Portuguese  army,  with  the  prince 
who  commanded  it  and  all  the  nobles  who  had  joined,  and  then  refuse 
to  fulfil  the  treaty  made,  meanly  sacrificing  a  hapless  prince  with  his 
faithful  household,  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  manifest  act  of  perjury. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  not  a  single  Portuguese  would  have  escaped  but 
for  the  terms  of  capitulation ;  for,  surrounded  as  their  camp  was  by  the 
Moors,  it  only  required  that  they  should  blockade  them  for  all  to  have 
surrendered  through  famine  and  thirst.  It  is  true  that  the  undiscip- 
lined hordes  of  Moors  on  their  part  did  not  keep  to  their  terms  of 
capitulation,  but  the  Portuguese  eiusily  broke  them,  which  they  would 
not  have  done  had  the  Moorish  chieftains,  with  the  full  strength  of 
their  army,  opposed  the  embarkation  of  the  Portuguese.  The  Count 
of  Arrayolos,  he  who  now  spoke  with  such  warmth  in  the  Council,  and 
who  so  arrogantly  declared  that  Ceuta  could  not  be  delivered  up  to 
save  the  life  of  any  one,  should  have  thought  and  said  so  when  his  own 
life  was  at  stake,  and  have  protested  against  the  capitulation  being 
made,  and  not  against  its  fulfilment.  He  alleged  that  a  treaty  made 
under  the  pressure  of  such  terrible  circumstances  was  not  valid.  This 
was  certainly  a  useful  subterfuge,  which  would  extremely  facilitate 
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delivering  an  army  from  perils  which  threatened  it,  or  an  individual 
from  any  imprudence  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself. 

Meanwhile  D.  Ferdinand  was  enduring  not  only  humiliations  and 
moral  toi-tures,  but  actual  physical  torments.  TTia  food  was  only  breads 
of  which  he  received  two  loaves  a  day,  whilst  meat  and  wine  was  never 
given  to  him.  At  night  twelve  persons  were  huddled  in  one  apartment 
scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  eight.  The  want  of  cleanliness,  of  food 
and  air,  caused  fearful  suffering.  The  Moors  were  forbidden  to  speak 
to  them  under  pain  of  the  lash. 

One  day  Lazuraque  summoned  D.  Ferdinand  to  his  presence  to  tell 
him  that  the  King.D.  Duarte  was  dead.  At  first  he  would  not  credit 
the  news,  but  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Regent  of  Fez  by  one  of  the  high 
officials  of  the  Court  dispelled  all  doubts.  His  constancy  under  sufienn^ 
failed  him  at  the  moment,  and  D.  Ferdinand  fell  down  in  a  swoon.  His 
soul  was  like  a  ship  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  that  had  lost 
all  hope  of  salvation  when  the  last  cord  which  bound  her  to  the  shore 
had  been  severed  by  the  pitiless  tempest.  It  was  indeed  a  hopeless  case, 
because  Lazuraque,  a  prey  more  to  avarice  than  zealous  for  the  interests 
of  the  country  over  which  he  ruled,  preferred  a  large  sum  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Ceuta.  But  his  insatiable  avarice  was  not  gratified.  The 
treasury  of  Portugal  had  become  exhausted  by  the  disasters  of  Tangiers 
and  the  civil  discords  which  rose  up  after  the  death  of  D.  Duarte,  hence 
the  enormous  sum  demanded  by  Lazuraque  for  the  ransom  of  D.  Fer- 
dinand could  not  be  paid.  His  brother,  D.  Pedro,  who  held  the  reins 
of  government,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  considered  it  a  duty  of 
honour  to  liberate  his  brother,  not  only  because  he  judged  he  ought  not 
to  forsake  a  man  who  had  thus  sacrificed  himself  for  his  countir, 
but  because  he  judged  that  the  honour  of  Portugal  was  at  stake  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Moreover,  the  late  King 
D.  Duarte,  in  his  testament,  enjoined  his  successor  to  effect  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Infante.  Several  times  did  D.  Pedro  offer  to  deliver  up 
Oeuta,  but  Lazuraque  always  evaded  the  exchange,  meanwhile 
increasing  the  horrors  of  the  captivity  of  his  prisoners.  He  loaded  them 
with  iron  manacles  and  chains ;  he  tore  off  their  dress,  and  clothed 
them  with  ragged  coarse  tunics,  and  diminished  their  dole  of  bread  and 
water.  On  Christmas  Eve  the  Infante  and  his  companions  were  put  to 
break  stones. 

In  March,  1442,  D.  Ferdinand  was  brought  once  more  before 
Lazuraque  to  ask  him  what  price  he  had  decided  to  give  for  the  ransom 
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of  his  oompanioDS  and  his  own.  D.  Ferdinand  replied  that  the  sum  was 
50,000  doubles  and  the  liberation  of  50  Moorish  captives.  Lazuraque 
declined  scornfully  this  offer,  and  had  the  Infante  re*conducted  to  the 
prison,  but  still  continued  his  negotiations,  until  D.  Ferdinand  offered 
150,000  doubles  and  150  Moorish  prisoners.  Lazuraque  was  then 
satisfied  with  this  offer,  but  nevertheless  continued  his  evil  treat- 
ment, no  doubt  expecting  that  by  prolonging  his  sufferings  he  would 
tire  out  his  patience  and  compel  him  to  offer  still  more.  But  he  was 
mistaken :  the  Infante  did  not  dare  tp  ask  more,  as  he  well  knew  the 
state  of  public  finance.  Moreover,  D.  Ferdinand  judged  himself  aban- 
doned by  his  brothers,  whose  letters  were  intercepted  by  Lazuraque 
merely  to  satisfy  his  desire  of  doing  evil . 

After  this  last  interview  the  Moors  consigned  D.  Ferdinand  to  a 
dungeon  which  was  more  terrible  than  any  previous  ones.  In  this 
prison  the  Infante  draggM  a  solitary  existence  for  fifteen  months 
while  his  companions  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  most  menial 
labours,  prolonged  far  into  the  night,  and  deprived  of  the  consolation 
<^  seeing  the  Infante.  Nevertheless,  their  affection  for  him  enabled 
them  to  find  some  means  of  communicating  with  him,  and  by  dint  of 
pleadings  and  humiliations  obtained  some  alleviation  for  his  captivity, 
such  as  light  by  day  and  night  for  reading  his  pious  books.  How- 
ever, his  hour  of  release  was  at  hand. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  1443,  the  Infante  Ferdinand  was  assailed 
by  a  serious  illness.  His  companions  asked  and  pleaded  and  insisted 
upon  that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  prison.  But  all  their  suppli- 
cations were  of  no  avaU,  and  all  they  obtained  was  that  his  physician 
and  some  Christians  should  watch  and  tend  him.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
1443,  his  sufferings  increased,  while  the  spirit  of  the  Infante  seemed  to 
acquire  a  strange  light  as  his  last  hour  approached.  He  received  aU  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  with  exemplary  piety,  and  he  even  comforted 
those  around  him.  When  the  sun  set  that  night,  just  as  the  last  i*ay 
illumined  the  horizon,  the  gentle  life  of  that  long-suffering  prince 
passed  away. 

In  full  manhood,  being  only  forty-one  years  of  age,  D.  Ferdinand 
was  yielding  up  his  soul  far  from  his  native  land,  far  from  his  brothers 
and  friends,  buried  in  a  horrible  dungeon,  without  being  able  even  to 
gaze  towards  the  beautiful  land  of  Portugal.  His  faithful  companions 
were  bidden  by  the  Moors  to  embalm  the  body  until  the  Portuguase 
should    ransom    it,    and  they    found    a    means    of    extracting    hLs 
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heart  and  hiding  it  as  a  precious  relic.  The  Moors  paid  no 
respect  to  his  mortal  remains.  Barbariaii  vengeance  pursued  this 
martyr  beyond  the  grave.  The  dead  body  of  the  Infante  was  stripped 
by  the  executioners  and  suspended  by  the  feet  from  the  turrets  of  the 
ramparts,  where  for  four  days  it  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
crowds.  Afterwards  the  body  was  placed  in  a  wooden  box  and 
suspended  in  the  same  spot  from  the  rampart  walls. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  torments  and  sufferings  of  the  captives 
became  further  aggravated  after  the  death  of  the  Infante,  becaose  all 
hopes  of  Ceuta  being  restored  to  the  Mocnns  was  at  an  end,  and  many 
of  the  household  of  the  Infante  perished.  Father  JoSo  Alvares,  who 
was  the  secretary  and  chronicler  of  the  Infante,  was  ransomed  in  1418, 
by  order  of  D.  Pedro,  in  exchange  for  a  Moor  called  Eaquy  Goiznaym. 
The  rest  of  the  captives  were  ransomed  after  the  death  of  Lazumque. 

Father  Joao  Alvares  arrived  at  Portugal  on  June  1st,  1451,  bring- 
ing the  heart  of  the  Infante.  D.  Alfonso  Y.  was  then  reigning,  and 
he  charged  him,  jointly  with  another  of  D.  Ferdinand's  companions  in 
exile  called  Kodrigues,  to  conduct  this  predoua  relic  to  Batalha. 
Accompanied  by  a  numerous  cortege  arrayed  in  mourning,  these  two 
former  captives  met  the  Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  ^dio,  surrounded 
by  his  knights,  was  departing  for  a  tour.  The  Master  of  Christ  was 
no  other  than  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  the  leader  of  the  expedition  to 
Tangiers,  whose  imprudent  acts  were  expiated  by  this  miCrtyr,  whose 
noble  heart,  now  cold  and  lifeless,  was  about  to  be  laid  to  rest  beneath 
the  arches  of  the  Church  of  Batalha.  On  learning  their  pious  mision 
he  turned  round,  and,  followed  by  his  suite,  the  Master  of  Christ  accooh 
panied  to  the  monastery  this  relic  of  the  Saintly  Infante. 

''  Twenty -seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  Infante,"  writes  Senhor 
Mendes  Leal,  "  at  the  head  of  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  marched  the 
King  D.  Alfonso  Y.  towards  the  margins  of  the  Tagos,  followed  br 
an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The  principal  clergy  aooompanied 
this  procession,  bearing  the  majestic  insignias  of  religious  solemnitiep 
What  great  success  was  this  pompous  ceremonial  of  crosses,  palls,  and 
confraternities  celebrating  ?     What  did  the  King  expect  from  afar! 

^'  Across  the  bar  of  the  river  a  galley  from  Africa  was  passing 
majestically.  At  sight  of  this  ship  the  King,  the  nobles,  and  the 
people  all  reverently  uncovered  and  bowed  their  heads.  It  was  becaose 
within  that  frail  bark  lay  the  remains  of  a  saint. 

**  B.  Alfonso  Y.  had  continued  the  work  of  D.  JoSo  I.     AnaDa  had 
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redeemed  Tangiers  At  last  the  Martyr  of  Fez  was  laid  under  the 
shades  of  the  venerated  dome  of  Santa  Maria  da  Victoria,  commonly 
called  the  Convent  of  Batalha." 

It  was  the  epilogue  of  that  long  drama.  Alfonso  Y.  not  only 
avenged  the  Moors  for  the  disasters  of  his  uncles,  but  had  wrested  from 
the  barbaiian  shores  the  body  of  the  Corutcmt  Princey  the  earthly 
casket  of  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  that  by  its  virtues  illumined  the 
pages  of  Portuguese  history. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  events  which  meanwhile  were  taking 
place  in  Portugal.  We  said  that  D.  Duarte,  the  King  of  Portugal, 
had  died  on  September  9th,  1438.  He  left  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 
His  eldest  son,  D.  Alfonso,  was  at  the  time  in  his  seventh  year.  His 
second  son  was  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  and  his  daughters  were  the 
Infantas  D.  Philippa,  D.  Oatharina,  D.  Joanna,  and  D.  Leonor.  The 
two  eldest  daughters  were  never  married.  D.  Joanna  in  time  married 
Henry  lY.,  and  became  Queen  of  Castillo,  and  D.  Leonor  Empress  of 
Crermany,  by  her  marriage  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  As 
D.  Alfonso,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  was  but  a  child  at  the  time  of  his 
father^s  death,  his  uncle  D.  Pedro,  brother  to  the  late  King,  who  was 
at  the  time  in  Coimbra,  at  once  proceeded  to  Thomar,  and  while  the 
remains  of  D.  Duarte  were  conducted  to  Batalha,  he  attended  to  the 
proclamation  of  his  nephew,  the  infantile  prince,  as  successor  to  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  D.  Alfonso  Y.  This  was  done  on  the  10th 
September,  1438,  and  he  was  proclaimed  King  in  presence  of  the 
Infante  D.  Pedro  and  the  Court.  After  a  fitting  address,  D.  Pedro 
conducted  the  child  King  to  his  throne,  and  bending  before  him,  kissed 
bis  hand,  the  ceremony  being  followed  by  all  present.  After  this,  the 
usual  publication  and  official  announcement  took  place.  D.  Alfonso,  the 
fifth  of  that  name,  twelfth  in  the  list  of  Portuguese  monarchs,  and 
third  of  the  dynasty  of  Aviz,  was  being  seated  on  the  Portuguese 
throne,  conducted  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
his  race,  and  to  whom  he  was  to  prove  himself  later  on  so  ungrateful. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony  D.  Leonor,  the  widowed  Queen, 
summoned  to  her  apartments  the  Infante  and  the  principal  fidalgos,  in 
order  to  hear  the  will  of  the  King  read.  To  the  great  surprise  of  all 
present,  he  named  the  Queen  regent  and  guardian  of  their  son.  The 
weakness  of  D.  Duarte  was  now  clearly  manifested  in  placing  the  reins 
of  government  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  bereft  of  any  governing 
genius,  unloved  by  the  people,  who  not  only  ascribed  to  her  influence 
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many  of  the  evils  of  the  King,  but  who  felt  an  instinctive  dislike  for 
foreigners,  to  the  exclusion  of  D.  Pedro,  to  whom  the  regency  legiti- 
mately appertained.  "To  place  the  reins  of  government,"  says 
SchoefTer,  "  in  the  hands  of  a  woman  when  there  were  so  near  the 
throne  men  of  the  stamp  of  the  Infante  D.  Henriqne  and  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro,  who  were  fitted  by  Heaven  for  wearing  crowns  far  more 
brilliant  than  that  of  Portugal ;  to  entrust  the  helm  of  affairs  to  a 
foreign  lady  at  a  time  when  dangers  surrounded  the  bark  of  the  State, 
whilst  there  were  Portuguese  by  birth  who  were  the  pride  of  the 
nation — ^the  brave  sons  of  D.  JoSo  I.,  the  saviour  of  the  independence 
of  Portugal,  and  who  aspired  to  the  glory  of  their  illustrious  father- 
was  a  fact  which  could  only  be  explained  by  the  captivating  power  of  a 
wife  to  whom  the  nation  was  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  a  luckless 
influence  ever  since  they  learnt  that  it  was  due  to  her  efforts  that  the 
hapless  expedition  to  Tangiers  had  been  carried  out." 

This  was  perceived  by  the  true  friends  of  the  Queen,  who  feared  not 
to  acquaint  her  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  who  could  not  brook  to  see 
her  Regent  of  the  nation  when  there  were  princes  so  worthy  and  of 
such  lofty  intelligence  3  hence  advised  her  that  it  would  be  a  more 
prudent  and  dignified  step  to  yield  up  at  once  the  Regency  voluntarily 
than  have  to  give  it  up  forcibly  in  the  end. 

Notwithstanding  all  her  feminine  defects,  the  Queen  had  good 
common  sense,  and  was  considering  these  counsels,  when  they  were 
combated  by  the  advice  of  some  ambitious  spirits  who  hoped  to  obtain 
beneath  the  wing  of  D.  Leonor  what  they  could  not  hope  to  win  from 
D.  Pedro.  These  spirits  did  not  hesitate  to  calumniate  the  Infante 
in  order  to  gain  their  object,  and  bade  the  Queen  bear  in  mind  that 
D.  Pedro  had  children,  and  that  his  love  as  a  parent  would  be  superior 
to  duty;  hence  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  confide  the  youthful  Kin«r 
to  him,  and  thus  tempt  him  to  suppress  the  obstacle  which  separ&ted 
the  throne  from  his  own  children. 

These  calumnies  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  Queen, 
already  predisposed  against  the  Infante  towards  whom  she  had  a  great 
dislike,  but  the  true  origin  of  this  odium  is  unknown,  although  Ruj  de 
Pina  and  Schoeffer  attribute  it  to  feminine  enmity.  The  wife  of  the 
Infante  D.  Pedro  was  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Ui^l,  the 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Aragon,  and  competitor  of  the  King 
D.  Fernando,  father  of  the  Queen  D.  Leonor,  who  was  vanquished  by 
his  rival  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life.     The  odium  of  the 
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parents  had  probably  descended  to  the  daughters ;  moreover,  it  is 
natural  that  the  esteem  of  D.  Duarte  for  D.  Pedro  may  have  inspired 
jealousy  in  the  Queen,  who  could  not  view  with  favour  his  influence 
over  the  spirit  of  the  King.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  popularity  of 
D.  Pedro  should  be  distasteful  to  the  Regent,  as  she  could  not  herself 
captivate  the  sympathies  of  the  Portuguese. 

But  the  people  murmured  against  her  and  the  Eling  D.  Duarte? 
alleging  that  it  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  the  general  Cortes  of 
the  kingdom,  to  assign  the  person  who  should  exercise  the  charge  of 
Regent.  The  Queen,  unwilling  to  yield  up  the  power,  perceived,  how- 
ever, that  she  ought  to  conciliate  her  people  by  consulting  the  Infantes 
on  the  affairs  of  State.  This  she  did  as  soon  as  D.  Henrique  came  to 
Lisbon,  and  was  advised  by  him  to  sununon  a  Cortes  at  once,  and  in 
accord  with  it  provide  all  that  might  be  needful  for  the  government 
and  defence  of  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  D.  Pedro  was  tacitly  contradicting  the  calumnies  brought 
against  him  by  his  adversaries,  by  proposing  that  D.  Ferdinand,  the 
brother  to  the  prince-heir,  should  be  sworn  successor,  in  view  that  the 
future  King  was  but  a  child,  and  as  such  subject  to  all  the  dangers  and 
ailments  of  childhood,  which  might  prove  fatal  ere  he  attained  an  age 
to  ascend  the  throne.     This  act  calmed  the  maternal  fear  of  D.  Leonor. 
Desirous  of  removing  all  suspicions,  she  proposed  to  the  Infante,  what 
it  appears  had  been  the  last  wish  of  the  deceased  monarch — the  mar- 
riage of  the  youthful  King  to  his  daughter.     D.  Pedro  was  greatly 
moved  at  this,  and  manifested  to  her  his  deep  acknowledgment,  only 
suggesting  that  the  marriage  be  delayed  for  some  time,  owing  to  the 
youthfulness  of  the  contracting  parties.     But  this  gave  rise  to  odiums 
wliich  embittered  the  existence  of  D.  Pedro.     The  marriage  provoked 
jealousies,  especially  in  the  heart  of  D.  Alfonso,  the  Count  of  Barcellos, 
natural  son  of  D.  Joio  I.,  who  had  projected  a  marriage  with  the  King 
and  his  grand-daughter,  D.  Isabel,  and  to  whom  this  union  was  highly 
distasteful ;  hence  he  made  use  of  every  species  of  intrigue,  and  attempted 
to  induce  the  Queen  to  retract  her  pledged  word.     At  length   these 
intrigues  reached  the  ears  of  the  Duke  of  Coimbra,  and  fearing  their 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Queen,  he  resolved  upon  asking  the  Queen  for 
a  written  promise,  a  demand  which  she  at  once  granted. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  the  obsequies  of  the  late  King 
D.  Duarte  were  celebrated  in  Batalha,  after  which  the  Cortes  were 
to   be   assembled   in   Torres-Novas.       The    Cortes    met;    but   before 
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the  sessions  commenced,  all  the  fidalgos  adverse  to  D.  Pedro, 
whose  energies  they  feared,  and  whose  popularity  was  odious,  planned 
among  themselves  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  in  order  that  the 
whole  power  he  vested  in  the  Queen,  hecause,  as  a  woman  and  a 
foreigner,  they  could  the  better  dominate  than  should  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro  be  the  Regent,  who  was  beloved  by  the  people,  and  who 
would  follow  the  traditions  transmitted  by  his  father,  which  were  all 
against  the  privileges  of  the  nobiUty.  Embittered  by  resentments  and 
private  envies,  the  general  interests  of  class  served  as  a  pretext  for  a 
conspiracy  being  formed  by  the  MaJgos,  whose  ostensible  chiefs  were 
the  Marshal  Vasco  Femandes  Ooutinho,  D.  Pedro  de  Noronha  the 
Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  his  brother  D.  Sancho,  the  Prior  of  Crato  Nnno 
Groes,  and  as  their  secret  agent  the  Count  of  Barcellos,  whose  aid  was 
promised  to  the  conspirators  by  the  Marshal  at  a  secret  meeting  held  in 
a  church  of  Torres-Novas.  The  Marshal  also  promised  the  aid  of  the 
Infante  D.  Henrique ;  and,  in  truth,  the  proceeding  of  the  great  initi- 
ator of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  in  regard  to  his  brother  D.  Pedro 
was  one  of  the  stains  on  his  life.  The  accord  celebrated  by  the  nohled 
was  communicated  to  the  Queen,  who  by  this  means  knew  that  she 
could  count  upon  the  aid  of  the  nobles,  and  whose  natural  good  sense 
was  somewhat  startled  at  beholding  so  important  a  party  formed  under 
the  shade  in  her  favour. 

The  first  session  of  the  Cortes  was  taken  up  by  the  eeremonj  of 
pledging  homage  to  the  King;  then  commenced  the  afTairs  of  the 
regency.  The  Cortes  proved  a  stormy  one.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  were  as  a  body  in  favoiu"  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro.  Some 
nobles  and  ecclesiastics  followed  them  in  this  resolution,  which  w 
so  strongly  manifested  that  the  Queen  for  a  time  clearly  saw  that 
she  would  have  to  come  to  some  agreement.  She  bade  the  Infante 
D.  Henrique  summon  D.  Pedro,  and  she  proposed  to  them  a  treaty  hj 
which  the  regency  should  be  divided  between  them.  This  was  agreed 
to  :  the  Queen  to  undertake  the  education  of  her  son  and  the  direction 
of  financial  afifairs,  while  D.  Pedro  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  title'  of  "  Defender,"  and  the 
administration  of  all  afiDsdrs  of  justice.  It  would  seem  that  by  tlm 
accord  all  things  might  be  conciliated  ;  but  the  Queen  forgot  that  the 
nobility  would  not  admit  treaties,  and  accused  her  that  she  had  taken 
this  grave  resolve  without  consulting  the  nobles  who  had  sidei 
with  her,  and  who  had,  moreover,  formed  a  plot  in  order  to  def^id  the 
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integrity  of  her  power;  they  furthermore  added  that  it  was  sheer 
madness  to  forsake  a  regency  which  had  been  authorised  by  the  will  of 
her  husband.  They  worked  so  energetically  on  the  Queen  that  she 
repented  of  the  conciliation  proposed,  and  resumed  the  complete  power. 
At  the  first  session  of  the  Cortes  which  was  held  after  this  event, 
D.  Leonor  demanded  the  integral  fulfilment  of  the  will  of  D.  Duarte. 
This  led  to  new  discords  in  the  Cortes.  The  nobles  defended  the 
resolve  of  the  Queen ;  the  representatives  of  the  people  declared  for 
the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  and  for  their  right  to  elect  a  Regent.  The  dis- 
«cussion  was  carried  on  in  presence  of  the  infantile  King,  and  to  him 
they  appealed  as  to  their  proper  sovereign,  urging  the  rights  of  the 
people,  reminding  him  (who  could  not  comprehend  at  his  age  what  was 
laid  before  him)  that  it  was  the  people  who  had  founded  the  dynasty  of 
Aviz,  and  that  it  was  their  right  to  elect  a  King  whenever  the  right- 
ful succession  should  fail,  and  therefore  the  election  of  a  Regent,  in 
case  of  minority,  also  fell  to  them.  It  was  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty,  fearlessly  affirmed  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

At  length,  after  much  heated  discussion,  the  Queen  was  forced  to 
give  in  and  resign ;  but  the  iU-will  which  she  felt  towards  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro  was  increased,  of  which  she  later  on  gave  him  a  manifest 
proof.  The  Count  of  Baroellos,  who  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  seeing 
liis  granddaughter  wedded  to  the  King,  induced  the  Queen  to  ask 
D.  Pedro  for  the  written  promise  that  Alfonso  V.  should  marry  his 
daughter  D.  Isabel.  She  hesitated  to  do  so,  but  was  at  length  over- 
ruled, and  the  Count  of  Baroelloe  in  person  delivered  the  message. 
D.  Pedro  listened  to  her  request  with  suppressed  indignation  and  replied 
that  he  could  contest  the  validity  of  this  recall;  that  the  Infanta 
D.  Isabel  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  King  D.  Alfonso  ever  since 
the  lifetime  of  D.  Duarte,  but  that  he  had  no  intention  of  supporting 
by  force  a  claim  which  had  been  offered  spontaneously.  He  then  drew 
from  a  casket  the  written  promise  signed  by  D.  Leonor  and  tore  it  to 
pieces,  in  proof  that  the  Queen  had  broken  her  pledged  word,  and 
delivered  up  the  torn  fragments  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  of 
Baroellos. 

When  the  Cortes  were  concluded  in  Ton*es  Novas,  the  Queen 
departed  for  Lisbon  with  the  King,  and  received  in  audience  the 
ambassadors  of  Castillo,  who  had  come  under  pretext  of  aiding  the 
pretensions  of  the  Queen,  and  for  claiming  some  rights  of  minor 
importance.     In  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  kingdom,  an  evasive 
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reply  was  given  them,  pending  a  positive  answer  which  would  be  sent 
to  Castille  by  a  Portuguese  embassy.  It  transpired  later  on  that  this- 
embassy  from  CastiUe  had  not  been  sent  with  the  consent  of  the  King 
D.  John  II.,  but  by  the  Infantes  of  Aragon,  brothers  of  D.  LeoiK»', 
who  disputed  in  the  Castillian  capital  the  favour  accorded  to  the 
celebrated  Constable,  D.  Alvaro  de  Luna. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  continued  to  govern  to  the  great  displeasure 
of  the  people.  Her  delicate  state  of  health,  as  she  was  enceinte  at  the 
time  of  her  husband's  death,  and  the  grief  of  losing  her  daughter, 
D.  Philippa,  aged  eleven,  from  the  peste,  in  March,  1439,  prevented 
her  from  attending  to  and  furthering  the  afiairs  of  State.  This  induced 
further  ill-will  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  complained  that  their 
appeals  were  not  promptly  attended  to.  The  people  continued  to 
importune  D.  Pedro  to  assume  ihe  reins  of  government ;  but  he,  not 
quite  confident  of  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people,  and  not  wishing 
to  promote  in  the  kingdom  a  civil  war,  refused  to  accede  to  his 
partisans,  and,  moreover,  constantly  defended  the  Queen  against  the 
accusations  made. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  D.  Philippa,  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  the 
Infanta  D.  Joanna,  posthumous  daughter  of  D.  Duarte,  who  became 
Queen  of  Castille.  The  Queen  departed  for  Sacavem,  and  D.  Pedro 
summoned  together  some  of  his  adherents,  among  others  Alvaro  Vaz 
de  Almada,  and  informed  them  that  as  he  held  so  mean  a  positioQ  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  he  thought  it  best  to  resign  altogether 
the  regency  and  retire  to  his  possessions,  but  not  wishing  to  break  any 
treaties,  he  had  called  them  together  to  know  their  opinion.  As  there 
arose  various  and  contradictory  opinions,  it  was  decided  to  consult  tite 
Infante  D.  JoSLo,  who  had  kept  aloof  from  the  late  discords,  and  abide 
by  his  decision,  as  he  was  considered  an  impartial  judge. 

In  effect,  the  brothers  met  at  a  hermitage  called  Our  Lady  of 
Paradise,  on  the  spot  where  later  on  was  erected  the  Convent  of 
Santos-o-Novo.  The  Infante  was  of  opinion  that  D.  Pedro  should  at 
once  take  the  regency,  adding,  moreover,  that  should  he  not  have 
elder  brothers,  he  himself  would  demand  the  regency,  as  it  was  an 
unworthy  thing  for  Portuguese  princes  to  be  ruled  by  a  foreign  lady. 
He  advised  him  to  summon  the  Cortes  and  demand  the  goveniment, 
but  D.  Pedro  pi'eferred  to  await  the  usual  time  for  summoning  the 
Cortes,  believing  that  the  Queen-Regent,  fatigued  with  the  duties 
mposed  upon  her,  would  of  her  own  accord  abdicate. 
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But  this  was  far  from  her  intention.  Irritated  by  the  ill-will  of 
the  people,  since  there  were  courtiers  who  did  not  hesitate  to  give  her 
detailed  information  of  all  that  was  said  against  her,  and  in  favour  of 
D.  Pedro,  the  Queen-Kegent,  in  place  of  giving  up  her  regency  and 
surrendering  it  to  her  brother-in-law,  gave  way  to  the  odium  which  she 
had  ever  felt  against  him,  and  used  her  power  in  order  to  manifest  this 
ill-will  clearly  to  him  by  acts  which  often  were  derogatory  to  her 
dignity,  and  which  only  served  to  increase  daily  the  number  of 
her  enemies,  not  only  among  the  people,  but  even  among  the  nobility. 
Among  these  imprudent  acts  was  the  expulsion  from  the  Court  of 
three  maids  of  honour  belonging  to  the  principal  families  of  Portugal, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  were  adhei-ents  of  D.  Pedro. 
One  of  these  ladies  was  niece  of  Alvaro  Yaz  de  Almeida.  This  act  of 
the  Queen  produced  a  great  scandal  in  the  country,  and  deeply  irritated 
all  the  noble  families  related  to  the  insulted  ladies. 

And,  in  truth,  the  Queen  needed  protection  from  the  nobility  when 
she  thus  was  exciting  against  herself  popular  wrath.  Moreover,  she 
lavished  upon  her  favourites  large  sums  from  the  public  treasury,  and 
the  Queen  furthermore  favoured  Nuno  Martins  da  Silveira,  tutor  to 
the  Prince,  by  granting  him  the  custom-house  dues,  to  which  the 
merahants  of  Lisbon  were  subjected  for  seven  years.  The  people  rose 
up  in  alarm,  and  solicited  the  Municipal  Camara  to  defend  them 
against  this  vexatious  demand.  A  meeting  was  held,  in  which  appeared 
the  two  bearers  of  the  royal  letter  granting  this  privilege  to  Nuno 
Martins.  On  finding  that  this  letter  bore  only  the  signature  of  the 
Queen,  to  the  exclusion  of  D.  Pedro,  the  people  rose  up  indignantly, 
and  violently  a.ssailed  these  bearers,  one  of  which  was  cast  out  of  the 
window,  and  by  a  miracle  was  not  killed,  and  the  other  was  saved  by 
some  of  his  friends,  who  were  able  to  defend  him.  The  city  was  in 
such  a  disturbed  state  that  it  became  impossible  to  calm  it.  The  people 
called  out  for  D.  Pedro,  who,  embittered  by  the  ofifensive  acts  of  the 
Queen,  did  not  attempt  to  put  down  the  revolution.  It  was  but  natural 
that  he  should  feel  resentment.  The  Queen,  in  view  that  the  populace 
of  Lisbon  continued  disturbed,  sent  the  Count  of  An*ayolos  to  the  city, 
in  order  to  pacify  the  revolt.  The  Count,  however,  found  his  authority 
scorned,  and,  despite  all  his  efforts,  was  unable  to  repress  the  crowds. 
He  then  resorted  to  religious  influences,  and  bade  a  Dominican  friar 
and  excellent  preacher,  called  Fr.  Yasco  da  Alagoa,  to  preach  to  the 
people,  and  calm  their  spirits.     But  this  good  monk  was  devoted  to  the 
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Queen,  and  in  place  of  calming  the  people,  judged  he  ought  to  meoaoe 
them,  and  threatened  the  factors*of  the  disorders  with  the  wrath  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

This  unexpected  turn  produced  a  bad  effect,  and  murmurs  arosei 
and  became  so  violent  that  the  monk  judged  it  more  prudent  to  flj 
from  the  pulpit  without  finishing  his  discourse.  The  Count  of  Aira- 
yolos  was  truly  exasperated  at  the  manner  the  preacher  had  carried  oat 
his  mission;  but  the  latter  paid  dearly  for  his  error,  because  the 
infuriated  crowds  pursued  him  to  the  monastery,  and  had  not 
the  Prior  promptly  concealed  him,  he  could  not  have  escaped  with 
his  life. 

These  tumults  afforded  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  an  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  popularity.  He  came  from  Camarate  to  Lisbon,  and  an 
being  received  enthusiastically,  severely  reproved  the  people  for  their 
tumultuous  manner  of  seeking  redress,  when  they  had  the  Cortes 
wherein  to  lay  their  grievances,  which  he  himself  would  have  backed 
were  they  just  ones.  The  crowds  received  the  reprehensions  of  the 
Infante  D.  Pedro  with  humility,  who  by  this  means  manifested  to  the 
Queen  what  on  a  former  occasion  his  father,  the  Master  of  Avix,  had 
likewise  manifested  to  D.  Leonor  Telles,  that  he  could  calm  or  rouse  the 
popular  will. 

But  these  things  only  enkindled  further  the  odium  of  the  Queen, 
and  she  could  not  refrain  from  advising  the  fidalgos  of  her  party  to 
proceed  to  the  Cortes  armed  and  escorted,  in  order  to  resist  the 
pretensions  of  the  people.  With  her  own  hand  the  Queen  sowed 
discord  in  the  kingdom,  and  prepared  a  civil  war  in  which  she  herself 
was  to  be  the  first  victim. 

The  Infante  D.  Pedi'O,  on  learning  how  matters  stood,  oonfeiTed 
anew  with  the  Infante  D.  John,  who  was  ill  in  Alooehete,  and  wn^ 
advised  by  him  to  proclaim  himself  sole  regent.  The  Infante  D.  Pedro 
said  that  he  could  not  avoid  lifting  the  gauntlet  which  the  Regent  had 
cast  down,  and  if  D.  Leonor  was  preparing  to  appear  at  the  Cortes 
with  her  nobles  in  war  guise,  he,  as  Defender,  must  make  this  hd 
known  to  the  cities  and  towns.  This  he  did  by  issuing  a  circoJar  letter 
wherein  he  stated  the  intentions  of  the  Queen,  and  advised  the  people 
to  prepare  to  repulse  the  efforts  of  the  nobles  and  foreign  powers, 
because  D.  Leonor  was  ready  to  call  to  her  support  her  brothers,  the 
Infantes  of  Aragon. 

This  letter,  after  being  read  in  the  Camara  of  Lisbon,  was  affixed 
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to  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral.     The  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  peruse 
it  day  and  night,  grateful  to  their  well-beloved  Infante. 

The  cities  unanimously  and  gratefully  responded  to  this  communi- 
cation, and  urged  him  to  proclaim  himself  Eegent.  The  strife  was 
now  openly  declared,  through  the  imprudence  of  the  Queen. 

This  last  act  "of  D.  Leonor— one  which  the  Count  of  Arrayolos 
sternly  disapproved,  and  which  she  promised  to  revoke,  a  promise, 
however,  which  she  never  fulfilled — filled  the  cup  of  indignation  of 
D.  Pedro,  and  he  openly  declared  war  against  his  sister-in-law. 

When  D.  Pedro  had  occasion  to  visit  the  young  King  in  Sacavem, 
he  entered  the  Queen's  apartments  with  a  cold  manner  and  grave 
countenance,  and  told  her  that,  as  he  had  been  positively  challenged  by 
her,  he  accepted  the  contest  without  dread  of  the  consequences,  and 
retired  without  kissing  her  hand,  a  proceeding  which  highly  offended 
her,  as  being  exceedingly  disrespectful.  The  Queen  became  terror- 
stricken  at  this  declaration  of  the  Infante,  and,  fully  aware  of  the 
power  he  exercised  in  Lisbon,  did  not  consider  she  was  safe  in  Sacavem, 
and  fled  with  her  sons  to  Alemquer.  Some  of  her  partisans  were 
displeased  at  this,  and  thought  she  ought  to  enter  Lisbon  and  prove 
the  influence  of  her  prestige  and  her  authority.  In  this  they  were 
right.  If  the  Queen  wished  to  wrestle,  it  was  ill-timed  of  her  to 
commence  the  contest  by  flying  from  the  battle-field.  To  leave  the 
field  open  to  the  enemies  disheartened  some  of  her  friends,  and  was 
unable  to  restrain  the  imprudent  zeal  of  others.  The  events  which 
followed  fully  proved  that  this  step  of  the  Queen  was  a  wrong  one. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  forewarned  of  the  resolve  taken  by  the 
Queen,  from  which  might  result  wars,  decided  to  choose  a  leader,  in  the 
person  of  Alvaro  Yaz  de  Almada,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro.  After  this  election  had  been  made  they  proceeded  to  the 
Church  of  San  Domingos,  and  there  on  oath  pledged  to  elect  the  Infante 
D*  Pedro  as  Regent,  defend  this  election,  and  demand  in  the  Cortes 
that  it  be  ratified.  The  Queen  was  kept  infoi-med  of  all  that  was  being 
done  by  one  of  her  partisans,  Pedro  Annes  Lobato,  who  succeeded 
in  convincing  her  of  the  imminent  danger  she  placed  herself  in  by  so 
acting. 

But  all  her  partisans  were  not  so  prudent  as  Pedro  Annes,  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  by  his  imprudent  acts,  placed  himself  and 
her  cause  in  jeopardy,  and  so  excited  the  populace  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Alhandra,  where  he  continued 
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to  fulminate  threats  against  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  This  » 
irritated  them  that  they  appealed  to  the  Pope  to  depose  him  and  naiM 
a  successor,  meanwhile  depriving  him  of  his  rentals.  D.  Pedro  de 
Noronha  then  judged  that  his  life  was  in  peril,  and  passed  on  to 
Obidos ;  but  in  this  latter  town  the  inhabitants  refused  to  receive  him, 
and  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Castillo. 

Lisbon,  meanwhile,  was  in  a  state  of  sedition,  and,  in  order  to  mend 
matters,  the  citizens  besought  D.  JoSo  to  come  and  reside  in  the  dty. 
The  Infante  at  once  acceded,  and  the  Queen,  seeing  the  turn  which 
affairs  were  taking,  took  the  path  of  conciliation,  and  with  this  object 
issued  a  royal  letter  to  Lisbon  and  other  cities  to  refute  the  odious 
accusations  made  to  her,  and  affirming  that  she  never  projected  allowing 
foreigners  to  enter  Portugal. 

This  letter  did  not  produce  the  least  effect,  and,  in  truth,  was  not 
even  perused.  In  Lisbon  the  letter  was  not  allowed  to  be  affixed  to 
the  door  of  the  Cathedral  Church.  As  the  citizens  of  Lisbon  had  on 
their  side  the  Infante  D.  John,  they  resolved  to  give  a  more  definite 
form  to  the  solemn  promise  they  had  made  to  request  the  Cortes  to 
authorise  the  regency  of  D.  Pedro.  With  this  object,  Alvaro  V« 
de  Almada  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Queen  to  yield  up  the 
regency,  and  D.  Pedro  to  assume  it  until  the  majority  of  the  King 
D.  Alfonso  Y.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  D.  Pedro  taking  pbwe 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  regency  to  be  taken  by 
D.  Henrique,  and  in  succession  by  D.  Ferdinand,  then  captive  in  Fei 
Then,  as  a  last  resource,  the  family  of  the  natural  son  of  D.  JoSo  I. — 
first,  the  Count  of  Barcellos ;  secondly,  the  Counts  of  Arrayolos  and 
Ourem.  In  no  case  was  the  Queen  to  rule  the  kingdom ;  nevertheless, 
she  was  to  be  treated  with  the  highest  consideration.  On  D.  Alfonso  V. 
attaining  his  majority,  the  Kegent  to  deUver  up  the  government  of  the 
kingdom. 

This  appeal  was  unanimously  seconded,  signed,  and  approved  by 
the  Infante  D.  John.  The  petition  was  then  laid  for  the  signatures  of 
the  representatives,  and  all  hastened  to  affix  their  names. 

The  city  of  Lisbon  communicated  to  the  Queen  and  the  Infantes  the 
resolution  they  had  taken,  adding  likewise  the  unanimous  concuiraioe 
of  other  paii;S  of  the  kingdom,  especially  of  the  dty  of  Oporto.  Hie 
Infante  D.  Pedro  manifested  himself  deeply  moved ;  the  Infante 
D.  John  fuUy  approved  all  that  had  been  done,  but  D.  Henriqaey 
without  actually  disapproving  the  substance  of  the  treaty,  found  it 
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illegal;  and  the  Queen,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  at  once  rebelled 
against  it.  She  immediately  wrote  to  the  fidalgos  of  her  party  not  to 
appear  at  the  Cortes,  by  this  means  endeavouring  to  invalidate  by 
their  absence  what  might  be  decided  upon  in  the  Corta"),  but  never- 
theless, for  prevention  sake,  sending  her  protest  against  any  attempt 
which  might  be  made  to  deprive  her  of  the  regency. 

The  excitement  in  Lisbon  had  reached  its  highest  point.     The  chief 
'Alcaide,  D.  Alfonso,  the  Lord  of  Cascaes,  and  his  son  D.  Fernando, 
taking  absolutely  the  side  of  D.  Leonor,  had  withdrawn  to  the  castle 
and    strongly  entrenched  themselves    within,   manifesting   a   visibly 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  city.     The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  wished  to 
attack  the  castle,  but  the  Infante  D.  John  preferred  to  adopt  more 
gentle  means,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  governor  through 
the  intermediary  of  his  wife,  D.  Maria  de  Vasconcellos.     The  Infante 
D.  John  desired  D.  Alfonso  either  to  deliver  up  the  Castle  or  allow 
him  to  enter  within  its  walls.     The  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  do  neither.     Meanwhile,  D.  Maria  de  Vasconcellos  took  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  tell  the  Infante  D.  JoSo  from  the  Queen  that 
she  could  not  forgive  D.  Pedro  the  insulting  manner  he  had  treated 
her,  but  that,  nevertheless,  her  ambition  of  power  was  not  so  great  that 
she  would  not  resign  it — ^and  which  she  was  willing  to  do — into  the  hands 
of  any  of  her  brothers-in-law,  especially  of  D.  John,  with  whose  daughter 
■she  would  be  pleased  to  see  wedded  the   King  D.  Alfonso  Y.      But 
D.  John  saw  through  this  feminine  transparent  wile,  and   replied, 
smiling,  that  the  sons  of  the  King  D.  JoSo  I.  had  always  been  very 
united,  and  therefore  it  was    useless  to  endeavour  to   sow  discord 
between  them ;  that  the  Kiag  D.  Alfonso  Y.  should  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  as  the  late  King  D.  Duarte  had  arranged,  and 
as  the  Queen  D.  Leonor  had  formerly  promised  to  do,  and  that  r.s 
regarded  his  own  daughter,  he  would  never  consent  to  see  her  married 
to   the  youthful  King.     This  noble  abnegation  was  recompensed  by 
Providence,  and  this  very  daughter  Isabel  became  the  wife  of  the  King 
of  Castillo,  D.  Juan  IL,  and  mother  of  the  great  Queen  Isabel,  the 
ornament  of  the  Castdllian  throne,  and  grandmother  of  many  kings 
and  emperors. 

These  diplomatic  negotiations  being  unsuccessful,  the  people  pro- 
ceeded to  surround  the  castle.  The  siege  became  a  serious,  although  a 
pacific  one.  Plrovisions  were  not  allowed  to  enter  in,  and  the  Alcaide 
was  unprepared  for  a  long  resistance.     Hence,  after  a  few  days,  the 
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Alcaide  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  castle  to  the  Infante  D.  John, 
and  he  himself  depart  to  Aiemquer,  to  inform  the  Queen  of  what 
was  passing. 

When  D.  Leonor  heard  all  that  had  passed,  fearing  lest  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro  should  prepare  himself  in  Coimbra  and  remove  the  Prince- 
heir  to  present  him  at  the  Cortes,  endeavoured  to  fortify  herself  in 
Alemquer  with  men,  arms,  and  provisions. 

The  news  of  these  bellicose  preparations  induced  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  suspicion  that  D.  Leonor  awaited  foreign  aid  to  enable  her  to 
overcome  the  opposition  her  cause  found  on  all  sides,  more  particularly 
in  Lisbon.  But  the  Queen  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  but  had  recourse 
to  other  elements  of  contention ;  she  resorted  to  intrigue.  She  wrote 
to  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  assuring  him  secretly  that  the  lidaBte 
D.  Pedro,  being  jealous  of  him,  intended  to  arrest  him. 

This  announcement,  which  she  intended  to  make,  hj  some  means  or 
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other  came  to  the  knowledge  of  D.  Pedro  before  the  letter  had  time  to 
reach  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  have  an 
interview  with  his  brother  in  Soure.  In  this  interview  D.  Pedro 
warned  him  to  be  prepared  for  some  intrigue  in  order  to  repel  it.  Two 
days  after  D.  Pedro  had  departed,  D.  Henrique  received  the  Queen's 
letter  by  the  hand  of  Martim  de  Tavora.  D.  Henrique  immediately 
proceeded  to  Coimbra,  and  showed  his  brother  the  letter,  adding  that  so 
certain  was  he  of  his  loyalty  that  he  had  come  to  his  home  without  the 
smallest  fear.  The  Infante  D.  Pedro  perused  the  letter  and  smiled, 
then  told  liim  the  reason  why  he  had  gone  to  Soure,  as  he  had  been 
already  informed  of  the  plan  laid  by  D.  Leonor. 

The  Infantes  then  joined  themselves  to  the  Count  de  BarceDos,  and 
together  decided  to  send  an  embassage  to  D.  Leonor  to  request  her  to 
appear  at  the  Cortes  which  were  to  meet  in  Lisbon.  The  envoy  named 
was  the  Count  of  Barcellos,  who  found  the  Queen  in  Alemquer  prepared 
and  fortified  as  though  in  time  of  war.  The  state  of  things  startled  the 
Count,  and  on  delivering  his  message  he  received  in  reply  that  she  would 
not  proceed  to  the  Cortes  unless  the  election  which  the  cities  and  towns 
had  dared  to  make  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  as  Begent  of  the  IdngdoBi 
was  annulled.  The  Duke  of  Coimbra  retorted  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  what  the  cities  and  towns  had  done,  and  that  they  could  annul 
them,  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  even  to  obtain  this  annulment  it 
would  be  wiser  for  her  to  appear  at  the  Cortes,  and  without  another 
word  returned  to  Lisbon.     The  Count  of  Barcellos  meanwhile  secretir 
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joined  some  fidalgos  and  made  a  treaty,  in  which  thej  promised  one 
another  always  to  seek  their  private  advantage,  whatever  be  the  drift 
the  affairs  of  the  regency  might  take. 

This  strife  between  the  Queen  and  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  is  really  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  in^  our  history.  D.  Leonor  combats  with  a 
woman's  weapons,  which  all  glance  off  against  the  impenetrable  cuirass 
which  envelopes  the  stem,  manly  spirit  of  the  Infante.  She  ever 
retires  from  the  contest  in  the  open  field,  but  resorts  to  small  intrigues^ 
craft,  insults,  mean  revenges.  When  the  Infante  proceeded  from 
Coimbra  to  Lisbon,  accompanied,  as  was  due  to  his  dignity,  by  many 
nobles  and  adherents,  D.  Leonor  sent  word  to  him  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  not  to  appear  in  Alemquer,  or  should  he  wish  to  pay  his 
homage  to  the  King,  go  at  least  with  less  followers.  This  message 
covered  an  insult  which  D.  Pedro  understood,  and  he  coldly  retorted 
that  none  would  excel  him  in  love  and  respect  for  the  King,  and  that 
the  Queen  did  wrong  in  constantly  assailing  him  when  all  his  thoughts- 
were  for  his  service. 

On  his  way  to  Lisbon,  before  entering  the  city,  D.  Pedro  received  a 
deputation  of  the  inhabitants  who  came  to  desire  him  to  assume  the 
regency  alone.  The  Infante  replied  that  he  could  not  do  so  without 
the  assent  of  his  brother,  nephews,  and  the  Cortes ;  but  the  deputation 
insisted,  proving  that  they  possessed  the  adhesion  of  all  the  councils  ; 
that  the  Infantes  were  in  accord,  and  therefore  his  scruples  were 
unfounded. 

D.  Pedro  acceded  to  their  demands  and  promised  what  they  asked, 
and  at  once  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Lisbon,  being  received  most 
affectionately  by  the  Infante  D.  John,  and  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral 
to  take  the  oath  prescribed,  that  he  would  govern  with  justice  the 
kingdom,  and  deliver  up  the  government  to  Alfonso  V.  as  soon  as  he 
should  attain  his  majority.  But  it  was  unnecessary  to  thus  hurry  the 
legal  forms,  because  the  Cortes  were  opened  soon  after,  and  the  Infante 
D.  John  through  a  delegate,  as  he  was  prevented  by  illness,  proposed  the 
election  of  D.  Pedro  as  the  sole  regent  of  the  kingdom.  The  Cortes 
approved  the  election,  and  D.  Pedro  then  legally  assmned  the  regency. 

Messengers  were  sent  to  the  Queen  to  notify  to  her  the  decision  of 
the  Cortes,  and  to  request  her  to  bring  the  youthful  King  to  Lisbon,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  formality  of  making  an  appearance  at  the 
Cortes  in  approbation  of  an  act  which  so  nearly  concerned  him.  The 
Queen  obstinately  refused  to  accede  to  allowing  her  son  to  appear,  unless 
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the  Cortes  acknowledged  her  regency.  AH  attempts  to  induce  her  to 
jield  proved  ineffectual,  until  at  length  the  Infante  D.  Henriqae,  who 
exercised  some  influence  over  the  spirit  of  the  Queen,  convinced  her  d 
the  necessity  of  doing  this.  However,  she  only  yielded  on  oonditko  of 
their  giving  her  a  written  promise,  signed  by  the  Infantes,  that  the 
King  would  be  restored  to  her  immediately  after  the  act. 

In  effect,  the  young  monarch  presided  at  the  Cortes,  and  in  his 
name  Doctor  Diogo  Alfonso  Manga-ancha  confirmed  the  election  of  the 
Cortes,  and  declared  his  acceptance  of  D.  Pedro  as  Begent  during  his 
minority.  The  Eling  then  returned  to  his  mother,  and  the  CorteB 
resumed  their  labours.  It  was  during  the  sitting  of  these  Cortes  that 
D.  Pedro  authorised  great  benefits  to  the  towns,  and  relieved  them  d 
heavy  dues,  acts  which  more  than  anything  else  raised  him  in  popular 
•esteem. 

During  these  Cortes  it  was  objected  that  the  regency  of  D.  Pedro 
would  be  useless  if  the  Queen  continued  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  the  King,  as  he  would  be  biassed  by  her  against  the 
Regent^  and,  moreover,  would  receive  an  effeminate  education,  ignonut 
of  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  from  whence  grave  dangers  might  accrue; 
besides  which,  the  expenses  of  keeping  up  two  Courts  were  overtaiing 
the  country.  D.  Pedro  acknowledged  the  justice  of  this,  but  beeooght 
them  not  to  compel  him  to  act  thus  violently  towards  the  Qoeen — 
firstly,  because  the  care  of  the  child  King  was  the  only  leniative  to  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  Queen ;  and  secondly,  he  would  not  assume  the 
great  responsibility  of  watching  the  King,  for  should  any  mishap  oocur 
to  the  infantile  monarch  there  would  not  be  wantiog  those  who  would 
accuse  him  of  want  of  vigilance ;  thirdly,  that  his  time  and  attentiOB 
being  fully  occupied  by  important  affairs  of  State,  he  could  not  poesildx 
give  to  the  T'Cing  the  attention  required  for  his  education.  All  these 
•objections  were  overruled  by  the  delegates,  until  the  Infante  dedared 
it  would  be  best  to  propose  to  the  Queen  for  both  to  live  in  the  aiae 
place,  entrusting  to  the  Queen  the  moral  education  of  the  child  King, 
and  leaving  to  the  Infante  the  care  of  his  intellectual  and  politMal 
instruction.  The  proposal  was  made  to  the  Queen,  bat  she  rejected  it, 
and  the  Infantes  retired  disappointed,  after  many  efforts  to  induce  her 
to  alter  her  determination. 

Nevertheless,  the  Queen  felt  that  she  must  in  the  end  be  vanquidied 
in  the  strife,  and  a  prey  to  cruel  perplexities,  she  knew  not  idiat  to 
decide.     She  feared  to  forsake  her  children  and  deliver  them  up  to  the 
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Infante,  of  whom  her  counsellors  had  given  a  fearful  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  feared  to  behold  the  people  snatching  her  children 
from  her,  should  she  persist  in  her  resolve.  In  this  dilemma  she  asked 
advice  from  the  nobles  who  surrounded  her,  but  these,  ever  ready  to 
kindle  the  firebrand  of  discord,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Queen  should 
persist  in  her  resolve,  leave  her  children,  which  would  greatly  embarrass 
the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  who  feared  to  undertake  so  great  a  responsibility. 
The  hapless  Queen  was  no  more  than  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
her  courtiers,  who  were  zealous,  not  for  her  interests,  but  for  their 
own  private  ones,  and  who  sought  to  entrap  and  disappoint  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro. 

Taking  counsel  from  her  own  odium  and  from  the  ambitious  spirits 
who  made  her  the  toy  for  their  own  ends,  the  Queen  D,  Leonor  decided 
to  forsake  her  sons  and  depart  with  the  Infantas,  casting  upon  D.  Pedro 
all  the  odium  of  her  resolution.  At  the  last  moment  the  maternal 
instinct,  hitherto  controlled  by  her  evil  passions,  broke  out  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  at  midnight  a  pathetic  scene  took  place,  when, 
awaking  her  children,  she  took  leave  of  them  amid  sobbings  and  tears* 
**  My  child  and  my  king,"  she  cried,  bathed  in  tears,  as  she  clasped 
the  child-king  in  her  arms,  "  oh,  that  it  may  lease  God  in  His  mercy 
to  watch  over  and  strengthen  you,  and  to  me,  not  leave  me  in  life 
forsaken  by  you,  as  I  have  been  left  by  your  father ! "  D.  Alfonso, 
a  child  of  scarcely  eight  years  of  age,  endeavoured  to  console  his 
mother,  and  surprised  all  those  around  him  by  the  calmness  of  spirit 
he  manifested.  But  the  poor  child,  who  could  not  apprehend  those 
tangled  intrigues,  and  who  only  saw  the  flight  of  his  mother,  felt  a 
dislike  rising  up  within  him,  which  accumulated  with  his  years,  against 
the  man  who  had  deprived  him  of  maternal  love.  The  sequel  proved 
that  the  youthful  prince  had  not  been  an  indifferent  spectator  of  these 
painful  scenes. 

In  truth,  D.  Pedro  was  deeply  wounded  at  having  the  King  and  the 
Infante  D.  Ferdinand  thus  left  on  his  hands. 

We  are  convinced  that  had  D.  Leonor  insisted  upon  not  wishing  to 
live  near  the  Regent,  the  latter  would  not  have  obHged  her  to  give  up 
her  son.  But  D.  Leonor  preferred  to  present  herself  as  a  victim,  and 
invest  D.  Pedro  with  the  odium  of  a  persecutor,  of  a  barbarian  who 
respected  nothing,  not  even  maternal  sentiments.  Of  all  blows  received, 
this  one  more  greatly  wounded  D.  Pedro,  and  the  one  which  later  on 
bore  more  dismal  consequences. 
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Yet  these  misfortunes  might  already  be  foreseen  in  the  manner  and 
bearing  of  the  royal  child  who  passed  from  one  to  the  other  without  t 
word,  without  either  complaint  or  satisfaction,  without  a  word  of 
reproach— cold,  impassive,  with  an  impenetaibility  superior  to  his  age. 
Without  perceiving  the  odium  that  was  daily  growing  in  the  heut 
of  his  royal  pupil  against  himself,  D.  Pedro  deeply  felt  the  {nrooeeding 
of  the  Queen,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  her  to  desist  from  her  reeolTe. 
With  this  object  in  view,  D.  Henrique  followed  D.  Leonor  to  Cintn, 
where  she  had  withdrawn ;  but  he  was  in  this  quite  unsuooessfol,  as  she 
felt  a  secret  triumph  in  having  dealt  a  blow  to  the  heart  of  the  In&nte 
which  had  taken  effect. 

Yet  if  any  one  thing  could  console  the  Infante  for  the  disfavows 
which  the  Queen  heaped  upon  him,  it  was  most  certainly  the  warship, 
almost  amounting  to  idolatry,  which  the  people  tendered  to  him.  Tliis 
hero-worship  rose  to  the  point  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  desired 
to  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  life.  This  wish  was  communicated  to  tJie 
Infante  through  a  deputation,  but^  with  a  sad  smile,  he  replied  that  if 
the  people  at  the  moment  desired  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  proof  of 
their  gratitude,  there  might  doubtless  arise  some  other  occasion  for 
changing  their  opinions,  and  their  children,  or  perchance  they  them- 
selves, would  cast  down  that  same  statue  which  had  been  elected. 
Hence  he  preferred  not  to  accept  the  honour,  but  live  in  the  traditiops 
of  the  people. 

This  sad  foreboding  was  certainly  noteworthy  at  a  time  when  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  enthusiastic  worship  of  the  people,  and  which 
seemed  to  rend  the  veils  of  the  future  and  presage  the  destiny  reserved 
for  him.  Yet  this  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  D.  Pedro  was  endowed 
with  a  lofty  intelligence  and  a  noble  spirit,  and  there  is  no  lofty  intdfi* 
gence  or  noble  spirit  which,  after  some  experience  in  political  albixs* 
does  not  permanently  remain  with  some  tincture  of  sceptical  bittaneas 
the  dismal  privilege  of  those  who  attain  to  their  cost  to  know  men  and 
the  inconstancy  of  the  masses. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  was  not  at  rest^  and  from  Cintra  she  sent 
complaints  to  her  brothers,  the  Infantes  of  Aragon,  respecting  the  pRK 
ceedings  of  D.  Pedro  towards  herself.  The  Infantes  of  Angon,  thoo^ 
not  wishing  to  forsake  her,  nevertheless  replied,  desiring  her  to  keep 
quiet  for  the  time  being,  because  their  own  afiairs  were  not  safe  in 
Castille.  In  order  to  communicate  more  easily  wit^  her  brotberSi  the 
Queen  quitted  Cintra  and  proceeded  to  Almeirim.    D.  Pedro,  who 
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kept  well  informed  of  the  Queen's  movements,  grew  anxious  at  this 
reetiiessnesB,  and,  to  avoid  any  imprudent  acts  on  her  part,  removed 
the  Court  to  Santarem  the  better  to  watch  her,  meanwhile  that  he 
issned  an  order  that  such  as  should  wickedly  advise  the  Queen  and 
induce  her  to  sow  discord  in  the  kingdom  be  severely  punished. 

Later  on,  as  his  fears  proceeded  principally  from  the  Infantes  of 
Aragon  being  aware  that  they  were  in  correspondence  with  the  Queen, 
he  resolved  to  effect  an  alliance  with  their  adversaries  in  Castille,  and 
endeavoured  to  do  so  with  the  Constable  Alvaro  de  Luna  and  D. 
Guterres,  the  Master  of  Alcantara.  The  proposal  for  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  was  accepted  and  secretly  entered  into,  and  ou 
various  occasions  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  had  to  aid  the  Constable 
Alvaro  de  Luna  and  the  Master  of  Alcantara,  while  maintaining  good 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Eing  of  Castille.  This  alliance  and  the 
great  skill  employed  reduced  the  efforts  of  the  Infantes  of  Aragon  to 
impotence. 

In  home  politics  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
machinations  of  the  Queen  and  her  courtiers,  at  whose  head  was  the 
Count  of  Barcellos.  It  was  decided  that  the  Infante  D.  Henrique 
iihould  proceed  to  Vizeu  in  order  to  prevent  the  conspiracy  from 
extending  to  the  north  of  the  country,  and  spread  its  ramifications  into 
Castille,  D.  Pedro  taking  upon  himself  to  watch  the  Queen  and  the 
fidalgos  who  surrounded  her.  The  latter  beholding  themselves  hedged 
in  by  this  iron  circle,  out  of  which  they  could  not  stretch  their  hands 
avaricious  for  favours,  counselled  the  Queen  to  effect  an  apparent 
reconciliation  with  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  by  which  she  and  they  would 
be  somewhat  relieved  from  the  oppression  they  were  under. 

The  Queen  approved  this  counsel,  and  in  effect  proposed  an  alliance 
with  the  Infante,  who  accepted  it  in  good  faith,  despite  his  ripe  judg- 
ment and  experience.  The  concord  established  between  them  was 
officially  notified  in  Portugal  and  Castille  at  the  end  of  May,  1440. 
Confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  the  proposed  alliance  with  the  Queen,  the 
Infante  ordered  all  the  scouts  he  had  placed  at  all  points  where  any 
:secret  correspondence  could  pass  with  the  Queen,  to  be  removed. 

Meanwhile  the  Count  of  Barcellos,  without  attaching  the  smallest 
importance  to  the  above-said  treaty,  made  known  confidentially  to  the 
widow  of  D.  Duarte  that  such  an  alliance  would  prejudice  the  spirits  of 
their  adherents,  and  advised  her  to  proceed  to  Crato,  a  well-fordfied 
land,  and  dependency  of  the  Prior  of  the  Hospitallers,  Nunc  Goes,  who 
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was  on  her  side,  and  from  thence,  appealing  to  the  nobles  of  her  parly 
and  her  brothers,  the  Infantes  of  Aiagon,  for  aid,  boldly  raised  the 
standard  of  war.  D.  Leonor  joyfully  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  the 
hesitation  of  the  Prior  of  Crato  being  overruled  by  the  Count  of 
Barcellos,  the  Queen  prepared  to  quit  Almeirim  secretly,  and  hoist  the 
standard  of  civil  war. 

But  the  Count  of  Barcellos  did  not  stop  here.     After  persnading 
the  Queen  to  follow  his  advice,  he  himself  plotted  a  private  aUiaiwe 
with  the  Infantes  of  Aragon,  an  act  which  was  highly  censured  by  his 
brothers  and  his  own  sons,  the  Count  of  Ourem  going  so  far  as  to 
declare  that,  should  a  war  break  out,  he  would  sooner  join  the  party  of 
D.  Pedro  than  side  with  his  father.     The  Infante  D.  Henrique  endea- 
voured   to    dissuade  the  Count  of  Barcellos  from   forming  such  a 
scandalous  alliance,  but  without  success,  and   he  persevered  in  his 
intention.    The  result  of  his  intrigues  was  that  an  embassage  came 
from  Castillo  to  Portugal,  with  the  object  of  demanding  indemnificatixm 
for  some  maritime  prizes  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  CastiDian  ships^ 
but  principally  to  intimate  to  D.  Pedro  to  restitute  D.  Leonor  in  the 
regency,  or  else  allow  her  to  depart  to  Castillo.      D.  Pedro,  affcer 
consulting  his  counsellors,  replied  that,  as  far  as  concerned  the  indemni- 
fications, judges  would  be  nominated  to  decide  their  validity,  and  as 
what  respected  the  Queen  D.  Leonor,  an  embassy  from  Portugal  would 
be  sent  to  Castillo  to  take  the  reply.    These  envoys  made  a  singular 
petition — ^that  their  message  be  communicated  to  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  their  intention  by  so  doing  being  to  terrify  the  people 
by  a  prospect  of  war  with  Castillo,  and  thus  appeal  to  the  interests  of 
D.  Leonor.     The  Infante  replied  that  all  political  afi&dis  were  airanginl 
by  the  €k)vemment  which  represented  the  country,  and  not  bv  the 
people.     Meanwhile  he  learnt  privately,  through  the  Bishop  of  Com, 
who  was  one  of  the  envoys,  that  this  message  came  rather  from  the 
Infantes  of  Aragon  than  from  the  King  of  Castille,  as  the  latter  was  no 
adversary  of  D.  Pedro,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  favourable  to  him, 
judging  that  it  was  but  just  that  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
education  of  the  King  should  be  effected  by  a  man,  as  he  himself  bad 
experienced  the  evil  results  of  his  kingdom  being  governed  and  he 
educated  by  his  mother,  the  Queen  D.  Catharina. 

In  view  of  this,  D.  Pedro  sent  word  to  the  Queen  D.  Leonor  that, 
since  it  was  her  wish,  he  desired  her  to  depart  to  Castille  with  the 
ambassadors.      But  it  was  not  this  that  the  Queen  desired.     The 
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ambassadors  showed  him  a  letter  which  they  said  they  had  received 
from  the  King  of  Castillo,  in  which  they  were  bidden  not  to  depart 
until  all  the  business  they  had  come  for  should  be  settled. 

However,  it  appeared  to  D.  Pedro  that  they  could  not  have  had  time 
to  receive  an  answer,  and  he  suspected  that  probably  they  had  brought 
blank  letters  with  the  royal  seal.  In  order  to  verify  this,  he  wrote  to 
D.  Alvaro  de  Luna.  The  Constable  was  then  an  exile  from  the  Courts 
but  kept  up'  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  King.  He  at  once 
replied  to  the  Infante,  fully  confirming  his  suspicions,  and,  as  a  further 
proof,  sent  a  letter  written  by  the  King  himself  to  say  that  the 
ambassadors  were  proceeding  without^  the  concurrence  of  D.  Juan  II., 
and  were  simply  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Infantes  of  Aragon,  who- 
ruled  everything  in  Castillo.  The  Infante  D.  Pedro  then  formally 
intimated  to  the  ambassadors  to  quit  Portugal,  but  they,  without 
actually  disobeying  him,  managed,  under  various  pretexts,  to  prolong 
their  stay,  so  that  they  were  still  in  Santarem  when  the  Queen  fled  to 
Crato. 

D.  Pedro  at  length  became  aware  of  the  project  of  D.  Leonor,  and 
in  his  name  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  went  to  menace  the  Prior  of 
Ci*ato,  and  bade  him  appear  before  the  Regent  to  explain  his  conduct. 
The  Prior,  alleging  his  age  and  infirmities,  sent  his  son,  Ferniio  Goes, 
who,  in  effect,  presented  himself  in  all  humility,  and  asked  leave  to 
proceed  to  Almeirim  and  communicate  to  the  Queen  their  resolve  not 
to  receive  her.  He  went  ostensibly  with  this  object,  but  in  truth 
secretly  to  combine  with  the  Queen  the  manner  and  day  of  departiu:e. 

However,  when  the  day  agreed  upon  (October  31,  1440)  arrived, 
hesitation  assailed  the  Queen  D.  Leonor,  while  the  counsels  of  a  Do- 
minican, in  opposition  to  the  project  of  the  Queen,  actuated  on  her 
spirit  and  well-nigh  dissuaded  her. 

It  was  already  night  when  the  sons  of  the  Prior  of  Crato,  the 
brothers  Gbes,  arrived,  being  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  and  found  the 
Queen  a  prey  to  irresolution.  They  were  startled  and  irritated  at  this 
change,  and  bitterly  complained.  In  order  not  to  prove  unfaithful  to 
her  word,  rather  than  through  her  own  wish,  the  Queen  departed  at 
nine  o'clock,  weeping  bitterly,  and  taking  only  her  baby  daughter, 
O.  Joanna,  as  the  Infantti  D.  Leonor  was  ill.  Her  departure  was 
effected  secretly,  When  she  reached  Crato,  she  was  magnificently 
received  by  the  Prior,  who  delivered  up  to  her  the  keys  of  the  fortress 
and  pledged  to  serve  her  in  every  way. 
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It  was  past  midnight  when  throughout  Almeirim  a  cry  aroBe,  '*  Ffy 
Jot  your  lives  /  the  IfifarUe  D.  Pedro  is  coming  to  apprehend  im  /  '*  The 
people  rushed  to  the  palace  of  the  Queen,  but  did  not  find  her.  Ooq- 
stemation  then  became  general,  and  some,  suspecting  the  road  the 
Queen  had  taken,  ran  in  pursuit.  One  of  these  was  D.  Alfonso,  the 
Lord  of  Cascaes,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  with  his  wife,  D.  Maria  de 
Yasconoellos,  and  their  son,  D.  Ferdinand. 

It  was  about  the  same  hour  that  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  was  apprised 
by  Qil  Peres  de  Rezende,  Auditor  of  Santarem,  of  the  flight  <^  the 
Queen.  The  news  caused  a  great  shock ;  but  he  at  once  enei^ticsDy 
provided  against  this  by  sending  D.  Guiomar  de  Castro  to  take  diarge 
of  the  Infanta  D.  Leonor.  Other  persons  were  sent  to  take  inventories 
of  the  Queen's  properties  and  those  of  the  nobles,  while  Diogo  Femandes 
d' Almeida  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Queen  to  beseech  her  to 
return,  or  at  least  deliver  up  the  Infanta  D.  Joanna,  with  instroo- 
tions,  in  the  event  of  the  Queen  refusing  to  do  so,  to  draw  up  a  protest 
against  such  extraordinary  proceedings*  Diogo  Femandes  went^  bat 
returned  without  having  seen  the  Queen,  because,  he  said,  she  was 
so  firm  in  her  resolve  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  move  her ; 
but  the  Chronicler  assures  us  that  being  a  relative  of  the  Prior  of 
Orato,  he  was  secretly  in  the  interests  of  the  Queen. 

The  Infante  at  once  wrote  to  his  brothers  and  nobles  of  the  king- 
dom,  cities,  and  towns,  notifying  to  them  what  had  taken  place,  and 
advising  them  to  be  in  readiness  to  defend  the  person  of  the  King, 
because  by  the  step  taken  by  the  Queen  it  was  evident  that  she  meant 
to  start  a  civil  war.  D..  Pedro  nominated  the  Infante  D.  Henrique 
€^>vemor  of  the  frontier  of  Beira,  D.  John  that  of  Alemtejo,  and 
instructed  the  citizens  of  the  latter  province  not  to  furnish  Crato  with 
more  provisions  than  should  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Queen 
and  twenty  persons  of  her  suite.  He  otherwise  took  prompt  measoxes 
for  stamping  out  any  revolutionary  movements  which  might  be  attenqiCied 
by  the  Queen's  party. 

In  effect,  as  soon  as  D.  Leonor  arrived  to  Crato  she  despatciied 
throughout  the  kingdom  letters  to  affirm  anew  her  right  to  the  regency, 
and  bringing  grave  accusations  against  the  government  of  the  In&nte. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  these  letters,  and  in  some  places  the  messengers 
were  even  ill-treated.  Neverthelees,  the  Infante  judged  he  ought  to 
justify  himself,  and  sent  to  lisbon,  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  a 
letter  in  which  he  refuted  all  that  had  been  imputed  to  hinu 
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The  Count  of  Baroellos  and  other  nobles  of  his  party,  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  prompt,  energetic  measures  taken  by  D.  Pedro,  and, 
moreover,  not  perceiving  any  prospect  of  help  from  Castillo,  remained 
immovable,  and  thereby  placed  the  Queen  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
Plrovisions  ran  short,  and  the  Queen  was  forced  to  ask  the  Infante 
D.  John  permission  to  furnish  the  garrison,  but  the  Infante  refused  to 
do  so,  and  in  temperate  language  reproved  her  for  her  acts,  which  placed 
her  honour,  the  State,  and  her  reputation  at  the  mercy  of  the  Prior  and 
bif)  sons,  who  did  not  bear  a  good  character  in  the  kingdom,  and  exhort- 
ing her  to  alter  her  course ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  About  this  time 
the  Bishop  of  Segorbe  arrived  to  Portugal  as  envoy  of  the  King  of 
Aragon,  brother  to  D.  Leonor,  to  propose  in  the  name  of  his  master 
the  bases  of  an  accord  between  the  Queen  and  the  Regent.  The  latter 
replied  that  nought  could  be  done  so  long  as  the  Queen  continued  in 
Crato.  The  Bishop  was  unable  to  persuade  her,  and  thus  returned  to 
Aragon  without  eflfecting  anything. 

Civil  war  was  definitely  enkindled  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  order  to 
curtail  its  evils,  D.  Pedro  resolved  upon  taking  the  strongholds  belong- 
ing to  the  Order  of  the  Hospital,  which  were  under  obedience  to  the 
Prior  of  Crato,   and  sent  against  the  Castle  of  Belver  a  division 
commanded  by  Lopo  de  Almeida,  he  who  later  on  became  the  Count  of 
Abrantes;   against  the  castle  of  Amieira  another  division    led    by 
Aivaro  Yaz  de  Almada,  Count  of  Avranches  in  Normandy,  and  against 
Crato  itself  he  went  in  person  with  his  brother  the  Infante  D.  John, 
and  his  nephews  the  Counts  of  Ourem  and  Arrayolos.     The  castle  of 
Amieira  quickly  surrendered  ;  Belver  also,  after  a  brave  resistance,  on 
17th  December,  1440.     The  Queen,  who  saw  this,  and  that  the  Portu- 
guese fidalgos  took  no  steps  to  defend  her,  sent  to  Castillo  to  recruit 
soldiers,  for  this  purpose  sending  a  great  portion  of  her  jewels.  Soldiers 
in  effect  came  from  Castillo  commanded  by  one  Alfonso  Henriques,  who, 
in  order  to  furnish  the  town,  went  foraging,  and  committed  such  damage 
that  the  whole  kingdom  was  fired  with  indignation,  and  D.  Pedro 
hastened  to  march  upon  Crato.     Many  of  its  inhabitants  were  of  his 
party,  and  from  these  he  learnt,  on  approaching  the  walls  of  the  city 
that  the  Queen  had  fied  to  Castillo  on  the  29th  December,  1440, 
accompanied  by  the  Prior  and  other  nobles,  leaving  the  garrison  of  the 
casUe  under  the  command  of  Gon9alo  da  Silveira.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
had  gone  to  Alter  and  gave  information  to  the  Chief  Commandeur  of 
Aviz,  Gkurda  Bodrigues  de  Sequeira,  who  proceeded  to  take  possession 
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of  Crato,  and  fortified  the  town  to  defend  it  against  the  cajstle,  whas 
governor  appeared  inclined  to  resist;  but  when  the  Infantes  approached 
with  their  army,  which  exceeded  12,000  men,  and  many  cannons  and 
war  engines  for  besieging,  Qon9alo  da  Silveira  saw  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  resist,  and  delivered  it  up.  D.  Pedro  gave  the  castle  to 
his  brother  D.  John,  and  the  Priory  of  Crato  to  D.  Henrique  de  Castro. 
D.  Pedro  then  proceeded  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  rebel  fidalgos, 
particularly  the  Count  de  Barcellos,  who  vacillated,  and,  it  appears, 
counselled  the  Queen,  who  was  in  Albuquerque  dose  to  the  frontier,  to 
enter  anew  into  Portugal  through  the  district  of  Tras-os-Montes,  where 
he  resided.  To  this  spot  marched  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  and  joining 
the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  proceeded  towards  Lamego,  intending  to 
reduce  by  force  the  Count  of  Barcellos.  The  latter  became  disquieted 
at  the  approach  of  his  brothers,  and  replied  in  a  hesitating  manner  to 
the  Queen,  who,  acting  under  his  advice,  was  coming  to  join  him. 
complaining  that  the  Infantes  of  Aragon  were  not  prompt  in 
aiding  her.  However,  wishing  to  disguise  weakness  by  arrogance,  he 
sent  word  to  his  son,  the  Count  of  Ourem,  who  was  coming  with 
the  Infantes,  to  apprise  D.  Pedro  not  to  cross  the  Douro,  as  he 
might  repent  it.  This  message  so  angered  the  Infante  that  the 
Count  of  Ourem,  deeply  distressed,  besought  him  to  restrain  his  wrath 
whilst  he  went  to  confer  with  his  father,  and  endeavour  to  move  him 
from  his  obstinate  mood.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  hence  the 
Infantes  marched  on  to  MesSo-Frio  in  order  to  cross  the  Douro.  The 
Count  of  Barcellos,  to  prevent  them  from  crossing,  ordered  aH  the 
shipping  to  be  submerged,  but  D.  Pedro  quickly  improvised  a  floating 
bridge. 

The  Count  of  Ourem,  on  witnessing  the  wrath  of  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro,  who  was  generally  able  to  control  himself,  feared  the 
consequences,  and  again  besought  leave  to  make  another  attempt  at 
conciliation.  ThLs  time  he  was  more  successful,  although  Buy  de  Pina 
tells  us  the  Count  of  Barcellos  was  conquered  rather  through  tJbe 
evidence  of  danger  than  through  the  supplications  of  his  son,  and  he 
proceeded  to  Lamego  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Infantes,  who 
came  forward  to  receive  him  with  demonstrations  of  friendship  and 
benevolence.  The  people  rejoiced  to  see  former  enmities  at  an  end, 
when  they  heard  reciprocal  expressions  of  reconciliation  and  afiectiac 
manifested,  which  seemed  to  guarantee  peace  and  rest  to  the 
kingdom. 
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On  entering  the  city  (end  of  February,  1441),  they  conferred 
together,  and  D.  Pedro  kindly  listened  and  accepted  the  explanation 
and  excuses  of  the  Count,  who  promised  to  obey  him  in  future, 
acknowledge  his  regency,  and  withdraw  from  the  service  of  the  Queen. 
At  this  conference  the  subject  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  King 
Alfonso  Y.  with  the  daughter  of  the  Regent  was  discussed  and 
arranged,  and  the  project  laid  before  the  Cortes,  which  were  held  subse- 
quently in  Torres  Yedras.  The  union  met  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Cortes,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  voted  for  that  purpose.  The 
King  was  in  his  tenth  year  when  his  betrothal  was  celebrated  in 
Obidos,  in  May,  1441. 

The  kingdom  being  at  peace,  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  Queen  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Count  of  Baroellos.  But  D.  Leonor,  who  was  in  Madrigal  at  the  time, 
seemed  to  be  avoiding  him,  as  she  still  lived  in  hopes  of  regaining  the 
regency.  Her  brothers  had  attained  the  height  of  their  power,  and 
were  ruling  in  Spain  without  rivals,  having  forcibly  taken  possession,  in 
Medino  del  Campo,  of  the  person  of  the  King,  who,  a  toy  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  ambitious  spirits,  allowed  himself  to  be  governed  by  any  one 
who  had  sufficient  energy  and  strength  to  rule  him.  Hence  D.  Leonor 
judged  herself,  for  this  reason,  triumphant,  and  rejected  the  concord 
offered  by  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  as  one  who  held  a  definite  victory  in 
her  hands.  But  this  was  not  her  only  imprudent  act ;  she  furthermore 
spent  the  sums  raised  by  the  sale  of  her  jewels  in  enlisting  men  to 
serve  her  brothers,  thinking,  by  so  doing,  that  she  would  captivate  their 
goodwill,  but  obtained  in  return  naught  but  vain  promises  and  appear- 
ances of  protection. 

But  D.  Leonor,  blinded  by  pride,  would  not  enter  into  any  reason- 
able conditions.  D.  Pedro  was  ready  to  concede  all  lands  and  revenues 
he  held  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  education  of  her  children,  in  order  to 
secure  peace,  although  he  well  knew  that  the  Queen  would  inculcate 
in  the  youthful  monarch  sentiments  of  odium  against  the  Regent. 
D.  Leonor  refused  all  this,  and  still  demanded  the  regency,  and  at  her 
instigation  the  Infantes  sent  an  embassy  to  Portugal,  which  they  said 
would  be  the  last,  with  threats  of  war  should  the  government  not  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Queen.  To  this  D.  Pedro  replied  that  he  must 
first  consult  the  Cortes.  The  envoys  were  joyed  at  this,  because  their 
intention  was  no  more  than  to  terrify  the  people.  However,  D.  Pedro 
put  down  their  joy  somewhat  by  the  energetic  measures  he  took,  which 
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manifested  to  them  that  if  he  wished  to  hear  the  Cortes  it  was  not 
because  he  feared  a  campaign  or  required  to  temporise.  Henoe  he  at 
once  garrisoned  and  victualled  the  strongholds  of  war,  i4>pointiDg 
governors  for  the  frontiers;  troops  were  raised,  ships  of  war  fitted 
and  equipped,  and  commercial  relations  with  Gastille  were  inter- 
rupted. The  envoys,  somewhat  disappointed,  viewed  ail  these 
preparations  for  war,  and  became  still  more  disappointed  when,  on  the 
Cortes  being  assembled  in  Evora,  at  the  beginning  of  1442,  manj  of 
the  members  demanded  that  war  should  be  made,  and  at  length  the 
three  states  jointly  declared  that  they  would  leave  the  resolution  of 
this  affair  in  the  hands  of  D.  Pedro,  to  whose  prudence  and  tact  they 
fully  trusted. 

In  view  of  this  declaration,  D.  Pedro  simply  refused  to  do  what  the 
ambassadors  demanded,  and  declared  he  was  ready  to  accept  a  war, 
which  he  did  not  fear,  as  he  was  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Aljubarrota. 

On  seeing  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  the  ambassadors,  in  place  of 
visiting  on  this  small  daring  kingdom  all  the  horrors  of  war,  acted 
like  the  bully  in  a  comedy,  that  retires  as  soon  as  he  sees  coming. 
sword  in  hand,  he  whom  he  had  threatened,  and  the  CastiUians  effected 
a  ridiculous  retreat,  after  having  entered  into  Portugal,  like  the  hero  of 
Camdes.  ' 

**  Chafing,  yet  not  eloquent ; 
Threatening  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  world." 

D.  Leonor,  however,  once  more  laid  before  the  Castillian  Cortes  her 
grounds  of  complaint,  and  another  embassy  was  sent  to  PortogaJ, 
composed  of  two  fidalgos  representing  the  King,  and  two  i^resenta- 
tives  of  the  people,  in  the  name  of  the  Cortes  of  Castille.  This  was  a 
new  phase,  but  the  Infantes  of  Aragon,  to  satisfy  their  sister,  were 
ready  to  employ  against  Portugal  all  and  every  means  of  intimidation 
save  that  of  moving  a  soldier  or  spending  the  smallest  coin.  Unfortu- 
nately for  them,  they  found  in  their  adversary  a  skilful  statesman,  an 
eminent  genius,  a  man  of  stem  metal,  who  allowed  nothing  to  move  him 
from  his  purpose,  one  who  was  ready  to  make  every  reasonable 
concession,  but  who,  nevertheless,  only  smiled  at  their  bravados,  which 
did  not  influence  him. 

His  reply  to  this  embassy  was  to  the  effect  that  he  desired  the 
Queen  not  to  return  to  Portugal,  as  it  would  only  be  an  element  of 
discord,  but  that  he  was  ready  to  send  her  in  Castille  her  dowry  and 
fortune,  adding  10,000  gold  doubles  to  recompense  her  servitora. 
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The  Queen  did  not  wish  to  yield,  but  that  war  be  made  to  Portugal. 
A  coundl  was  then  held,  at  which  diverse  votes  were  given,  but  the 
majority  were  for  peace.  Those  who  combated  more  forcibly  the 
wishes  of  the  Queen  were  the  Count  of  Haro  and  the  Bishop  of  Avila. 
The  council  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  these  nobles,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Portugal  to  obtain  for  the  Queen  D.  Leonor  the  most  favour- 
able conditions.  Meanwhile  great  changes  were  taking  place  in  Castillo 
to  interrupt  the  negotiations. 

The  new  elevation  of  the  Constable  D.  Alvaro  de  Luna  produced, 
as  an  immediate  result,  the  fall  of  the  Infantes  of  Aragon,  and 
D.  Leonor,  in  disgrace  with  the  King  and  Queen,  left  the  capital,  and 
withdrew  to  Toledo.  Here  she  fell  into  deep  misery,  and  owed  her 
existence  to  the  gifts  in  money  and  provisions  of  some  Castillian 
prelates  and  a  few  noble  ladies.  Humbled  by  seeing  her  hopes  thus 
dashed  to  the  ground,  forsaken  by  the  royal  court,  reduced  to  live  on 
the  charity  of  others,  and  engulphed  in  the  depths  of  an  obscure 
misery,  she  saw  all  perspective  of  a  better  future  in  Castillo  closed 
upon  her,  and  forgetfulness  around  her.  She  then  felt  a  greater 
attraction  towards  the  country  to  which  she  owed  her  past  brilliant 
existence,  and  in  order  to  return  she  essayed  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Regent,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Count  de 
Arrayolos. 

She  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Portugal  as  Queen,  and  end  her  life 
as  such,  she  only  aspired  to  reside  there  as  the  youngest  sister  of 
the  Regent,  whose  wishes  would  be  law  to  her,  and  willing  to 
content  herself  with  what  he  might  allow  her.  D.  Pedro,  whose  heart 
was  never  closed  to  tender,  conciliatory  sentiments,  was  already  taking 
steps  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Queen,  when  he  was  apprised  of  her 
death,  which  took  place  in  Toledo,  on  the  19th  February,  1445. 

A  report  was  spread  that  D.  Leonor  had  been  poisoned,  and  which 
accounted  for  her  sudden  death.  The  enemies  of  the  Regent  accused 
him  of  doing  this,  but  such  an  act  was  incompatible  with  the  nobility 
of  sentiments  traditional  to  the  sons  of  D.  JoSo  I.  Moreover,  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  her,  and  she  appealed  to  his  compassion.  It  is 
however,  held  as  a  fact  that  she  was  poisoned  by  order  of  D.  Alvaro  de 
Luna,  fearing  lest  D.  Leonor  should  incite  her  brother  D.  Henrique  to 
return  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  from  whence  he  had  been  expelled,  as  it 
appears  she  had  actually  combined  to  do  with  the  governor-general  of 
the  city     It  appears,  likewise,  that  it  was  the  Constable  who  had  the 
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Queen  of  Castille  poisoned,  as  she  died  in  the  same  sadden  manner 
a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  D.  Leonor. 

Thus  ended,  far  from  the  land  of  Portugal  and  in  the  last  stage  of 
misery,  that  proud  woman  who,  in  her  adopted  country,  had  attempted 
to  kindle  the  firebrand  of  civil  war,  and  who,  herself  a  victun  to  her 
own  intrigues,  went  to  Castille  to  expiate  the  errors  of  her  spirit  and  the 
crimes  of  her  evil  counsellors. 

The  Eegent  D.  Pedro  at  once  sent  to  Toledo  for  the  Infanta 
D.  Joanna  and  her  suite,  although  from  many  of  the  latter  he  had 
received  aggrievances. 

Later  on,  in  1457,  D.  Alfonso  Y.  had  the  body  of  his  mother  brought 
from  Toledo  to  the  Church  of  Batalha,  where  it  has  remained  ever 
since. 

After  the  death  of  the  two  queen-sisters,  D.  Alvaro  de  Luna  resolved 
upon  expelling  the  Infantes  of  Aragon  from  Castille,  and  for  this 
object  besought  aid  from  Portugal,  as  had  been  arranged.  D.  Pedro 
decided  to  send  his  son  Pedro,  who  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  accom- 
panied by  many  distingmshed  fidalgos,  2,000  horsemen,  and  4,000  foot- 
soldiers. 

Previous  to  departing  for  the  war,  D.  Pedro  wished  his  son  to  be 
knighted.  For  this  object  he  invited  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  to  come 
from  Lagos  to  Coimbra  to  invest  his  nephew.  D.  Henrique  at  once 
responded,  and  the  ceremony  took  place  in  that  city  in  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Ceorge,  from  whence  the  youthful  Constable  departed  for  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

The  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  were  surrounded 
by  the  King  of  Castille,  D.  Juan,  in  the  town  of  Olmedo,  and  on 
learning  that  reinforcements  were  arriving  from  Portugal,  resolved  to 
make  war,  in  which  they  were  defeated,  and  the  Infante  D.  Henrique 
wounded  in  the  arm,  which  caused  his  death. 

In  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  son  of  the  Regent  learnt  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Olmedo,  but  proceeded  to  advance.  When  the  King  of 
Castille  knew  his  resolve,  he  desired  the  Portuguese  Constable  to  pro- 
ceed  with  his  people  to  the  town  of  Mayorga,  where  he  would  await  him. 
In  Mayorga  D.  Pedro  was  received  with  great  honours  and  feasts,  and 
it  appears  that  the  King  of  Castille  manifested  a  desire  to  keep 
him  in  his  Court,  but  the  Infante  son  of  the  Regent  departed  for 
Portugal  after  receiving  large  gifts  in  jewels,  horses,  and  other 
articles  of  great  price.    The  Portuguese  army  entered  into  Portugal  by 
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the  north,  and  the  Regent  and  King  proceeded  to  Ayeiro  to  receive 
them. 

The  year  1446  was  approaching.  The  youthful  King  D.  Alfonso 
was  soon  to  complete  his  fourteenth  year,  the  age  when,  according  to 
the  foTo  of  Spain,  royal  princes  could  emancipate  themselves.  The 
Regent  D.  Pedro  hastened  to  summon  a  Cortes  in  Lisbon  to  arrange  this 
affair.  In  effect,  in  presence  of  the  three  states,  the  Infante  D.  Pedro 
voluntarily  resigned  the  government  of  the  kingdom  and  delivered  it  up 
to  his  nephew,  to  whom  on  bended  knee  he  kissed  his  hand  and  then 
delivered  up  the  sceptre  of  justice. 

D.  Alfonso  Y.  then  besought  his  uncle  to  assist  him  in  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  until  he  should  be  able  to  direct  alone  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  The  King  forwarded  this  resolve  to  the  Cortes,  thanking  his 
uncle  for  the  great  care  he  had  bestowed  on  his  training  and  education, 
and  to  the  Cortes  for  its  approbation  of  his  marriage  with  his  cousin, 
the  Infanta  D.  Isabella. 

The  Count  of  Baroellos,  the  natural  son  of  D.  JoSo  I.,  went  so  far  as 
to  send  to  the  Cortes,  through  the  intervention  of  €ron9alo  Pereira, 
some  notes  against  the  resolve  of  the  King ;  but  this  the  Cortes  refused 
to  second.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  desist  from  the  purpose  of  insisting 
with  the  King  and  through  his  own  sons  to  assiune  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  Thus  counselled  by  his  uncle  and  cousins, 
D.  Alfonso  Y.  demanded  the  whole  royal  jurisdiction.  Although 
doubtlessly  D.  Pedro  knew  from  whence  the  blow  came,  he  nevertheless 
replied  to  his  nephew  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  on  condition  that  the  marriage  should  be  solemnised 
with  D.  Isabel  at  the  same  time.  D.  Alfonso  consented  to  this,  and 
appointed  the  date  for  both  these  celebrations  to  take  place.  However, 
the  young  King,  instigated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  who  used  to  come 
by  night  to  speak  to  him,  asked  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  to  yield  up  the 
government  before  his  marriage.  In  order  to  avoid  new  conflicts, 
D.  Pedro  immediately  delivered  it  up.  The  marriage  of  the  King  with 
his  cousin  took  place  in  May,  1447,  in  Santarem ;  but  the  feasts  held  on 
the  occasion  were  not  brilliant,  because  all  things  changed  in  respect  to 
D.  Pedro  and  his  family  as  soon  as  he  gave  up  the  reins  of  the  State. 
From  that  moment  D.  Isabel  of  Lancaster  commenced  to  be,  in  effect. 
Queen,  which  she  held  by  right  since  her  nuptials,  a  betrothal  made  in 
Obidos,  when  she  issued  her  first  document  as  such. 

Thus  terminated  the  agitated  period  of  the  regency  of  D.  Pedro,  a 
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man  of  upright  principles  and  a  superior  spirit,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  good  services.  He  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  spoke  those  prophetic  words  to  the  people  of  lisban  when 
declining  to  allow  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  him. 


EPILOGUE. 

We  have  already  entered  a  period  in  the  history  of  Portugal  when  the 
events  and  loftiness  of  its  heroes  and  their  characteristics  could  only  be 
fittingly  treated  and  appreciated  should  the  chronicler  and  higtnriftn 
by  a  singular  predestination,  be  gifted  not  only  with  all  the  attributes 
proper  and  indispensable  to  an  historian  of  the  first  order,  and  which 
are  difficult  to  be  met  with  in  one  individual — but,  likewise,  he  must  be 
endowed  with  a  deeply  artistic  sentiment,  which  would  render  him  at 
once  a  poet,  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  and  strengthened  by  that  grand 
virility  that  distinguished  the   Portuguese  of  the  fifteenth  oentoiy, 
such  as    the   warriors  of    Aljubarrota    and    of  Oeuta,   the  fearless 
navigators  of  the  dark  ^eaa,   and  of  the   unexplored  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.      And,  in  truth,  to  write  of  the  great  battles  and 
of  the  extended  navigations  of  that  period,  above  all  others  notable, 
without    feeling    awed  at  the    magnitude    of    the    task,   would   be 
equal  to  giving  to  the  world  a  new  epos,  the  conception  and  execudon 
of  one  of  the  greatest  poems  which  men  have  seen  since  the  Heflenic 
tipaes  of  antiquity.     In  order  to  reproduce  the  historic  individualities  of 
that  memorable  cycle,  in  which  nature  appears  so  perfect  in  her  work 
that  even  a  woman  like  the  Queen  D.  Philippa  rises  before  us  and 
attains  gigantic  proportions  of  grandest  luminosity  unusual  in  women, 
however  nobly  bom  or  educated ;   and  to  portray  those  epic   forms, 
so  to  say,  of  that  vast  Portuguese  gallery  of  the  fifteenth  century,  only 
an  artist  whose  pencil  could  trace  on  the  canvas  outlines  of  a  majesty  and 
dimensions    comparable  to    the    ray    which,  like   a  pencil   of  light, 
describes  on  the  horizon  great  dense  clouds  would  be  fit  to  do  so.    To 
evoke  before  our  readers  the  profiles  of  the  sons  of  D.  Joio  I.,  and  of 
the  men  that  surrounded  them,  without  marring  their  lustre  by  the 
resurrection,  would  be  not  to  write  on  paper,  but  to  sculpture  in  bronze . 
it  would  undoubtedly  be,  as  Zeuxis  said  of  his  picture,  a  glorious  working 
for  immortality. 
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But  this  wonderful  chronicler,  whomsoever  he  might  be,  should 
have  to  be  bom  by  a  happy  anachronism,  struck  in  the  moulds  of  the 
men  of  four  ages  ago :  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  altogether 
lose  the  memory  and  conscience  of  the  times  he  lived  in  to  go  back  to 
the  period  when  his  heroes  existed.     In  fact,  however  much  we  might 
concentrate  and  abstract  ourselves  to  reconstruct  historically  the  past — 
to-day  when  the  seas  are  so  rapidly  furrowed  by  steamers  that  in  order 
to  know  the  whole  world  there  only  remains  that  we  should  persist  in 
our  attempts  to  cut  through  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Poles  and  traverse 
some  dangerous  territories — ^when  terrible  legends  of  the  seas  have  fled 
in  terror  once  and  for  all  centuries  ago  in  face  of  the  prows  of  the 
caravels  of  discoveries;   to-day,  when  artillery  crushes  by  sea  or  by 
%nd  the  most  powerful  fleets  and  the  strongest  redoubts  of  the  enemy ; 
when  telegraphy,  by  an  instantaneous  communication,  is  able  to  decide 
the    fate   of  a  battle,   the  destiny  of  a  nation-^we   can   but   very 
imperfectly  imagine,  even  in  face  of  the  remaining  monuments,  what 
could  have  been  a  battle  four  hundred  years  ago.     Of  that  monstrous 
combat  of  enormous  heavy  steel  armouries,  which  perchance  became 
mingled  and  massed  together  into  a  colossal  barrier  on  either   sides 
what  could  have  been  our  perilous  navigations  on  the  open  ocean 
fuU    of    .mysterious    terrors,   v)ith  gome  inaccurate  needle  and  some 
astrolalbe  which  was  incorrect^  as  Xavier  Botelho  writes,   but  which, 
ere    it  was    preferred    to   the  graduated  compass  of  Pedro  Nunes, 
afforded    us    important    services.     Up    to    a    certain    point   it    does 
not^astonish  us  that  in  our  day,  when  the  face  of  the  globe  has  been 
completely  altered,  that  we  should  scarcely  construct  the  splendid  reality 
of  that  epoch,  truly  extraordinary,  when  the  very  individuals  of  that 
epoch,  breathing  that  especial  atmosphere,  dwelling  in  that  social  centre 
of  which  only  memories  remain,  should  feel  at  times  doubts  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  carry  out  such  arduous  enterprises  and  under- 
takings of  such  magnitude.     It  is  known,  for  example,  that  the  soldiers 
of  D.  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira  distrusted  at  times  the  happy  issue  of  the 
orders  of  the  General  in  a  cause  in  which,  on  the  battlefield,  he  was  its 
most  strenuous  paladine ;  we  know  that  in  the  siege  of  Lisbon  by  the 
Castillians  the  besieged  were  prone  to  rapid  changes  from  hope  to 
despair;  and  lastly,  that  the  Infante  B.  Henrique  for  over  twelve  years 
persevered  in  his  determination  to  double  the  Cape  Bojador,  and  that 
Oil  Eannes  himself,  who   at  length  doubled  it,  often  shuddered  and 
hesitated  in  presence  of  the   disheartening  objections  which  sailors 
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placed  before  him.  But  in  our  opinion  the  glory  of  our  great  Portu- 
guese of  the  fifteenth  century  would  not  have  been  so  great  but  for 
these  hesitations.  To  ponder  and  weigh  well  dangers  belongs  to  the 
prudent  ones;  to  fly  from  them  is  fit  for  cowards;  to  know  them, 
wrestle  with  them,  and  conquer  them,  is  of  heroes. 

If  writing  history  is  ever  an  undertaking  of  grave  responsibility,  to 
write  the  history  of  this  epoch  becomes,  for  the  above-mentioned  rensona, 
a  task  of  redoubled  seriousness,  more  especially  to  us  who  acknowledge 
ourselves  awed  in  presence  of  the  vastness  of  the  historic  scene  laid 
before  us.  But  though  we  may  feel  our  own  incompetency,  we  have 
the  will,  and  shall  endeavour,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able,  to  correspond  to 
the  invitation  and  favour  of  the  public. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  this  history  we  must  understand  the 
scene  which  Portugal  was  unfolding  during  the  reign  of  D.  Duarte, 
a  veritable  drama  wherein  his  own  form  becomes,  if  not  completely 
stamped  out,  at  least  dimmed  by  the  glory  of  the  personages  surrounding 
him. 

In  the  year  1433,  when  the  homeric  form  of  D.  Joao  I.  descended 
from  the  loftiest  throne  which  a  monarch  can  erect  for  himself  to  enter 
the  eternal  gallery  of  history,  Portugal,  by  extending  its  limits  beyond 
the  seas,  had  reached  a  degree  of  splendour  which  astonished'the  entire 
known  world,  and  our  small  country  was  casting  over  the  rest  of  Eorc^ 
the  rays  of  an  aurora  so  singularly  splendid  that  it  filled  it  with 
admiration  and  envy. 

It  was  Portugal  that,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  was  taking 
the  initial  steps  to  rend  asunder  the  dark  mist  which  the  ocean,  then 
scarcely  explored,  enveloped  the  African  continent,  sealing  therefore 
with  the  clouds  of  terrifying  legends  the  secrets  of  communicaxioni 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  seas  of  the  East.  We  have  said,  scarcely 
explored,  because  there  was  still  a  tradition  held  of  the  memory  of  at 
least  two  attempts  to  circumnavigate  Africa — ^attempts  which  we  shall 
narrate — but  in  the  course  of  ages  this  passage  or  road  had,  so  to  eaj, 
been  allowed  to  become  newly  covered  with  shadows  after  h&ng  onee 
opened — that  is  to  say,  if  these  voyages  actually  took  place,  which  some 
writers  contest. 

It  appears  that  the  first  of  these  two  voyages  was  eSeeted  bj 
Phoenician  sailors  paid  by  the  Eling  Necho,  who  left  the  Bed  Sea,  and 
coasting  the  whole  of  Africa,  returned  after  three  years  to  Egypt  by 
the  Straits  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar).     The  second  voyage  is  attribiited 
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to  the  Carthaginian  Hanno,  who  quitted  Carthage  with  sixty  ship?; 
of  ooIonistSy  and  which  some  historians  supposed  had  sighted  the  Cape 
Bojador.  But  whether  the  priority  of  these  voyages  around  Africa 
belongs  to  the  ancients  or  no,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  even  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  map  of  the  brothers  Pizzigani  (1367)  places 
opposite  Cape  Bojador  this  inscription,  indicative  of  the  height  of 
nautical  discoveries  of  that  time,  "  Caput  JmU  AfrioB  et  terrce  occi- 
dentalis/*  And  in  another  map,  traced  out  eight  years  later,  a  Catalan 
map  mentioned  by  the  Viscount  de  Santarem,  the  coast  of  Africa  like- 
wise terminates  in  that  Cape,  which  proves  that  the  navigation  of  Africa 
by  the  Greeks  had  not  advanced  much  since  the  time  of  Homer  figured 
in  the  rocks  called  in  our  day  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta  as  the  most  extreme 
columns  of  the  world  watched  over  by  Atlantes. 

If  such  was  the  state  of  African  navigation,  the  exploration  of  the 
territory  of  Africa  attempted  by  the  ancient  expeditions  of  the  Bomans 
was  not  more  advanced. 

It  was  reserved  to  a  Portuguese  prince — although  until  then  no  one 
had  borne  that  title  in  Portugal,  not  even  the  heir  to  the  throne* — ^tho 
glory  of  impelling  the  Portuguese  caravels  along  the  western  coasts  of 
Africa,  and  thus  preparing  the  discovery  of  the  road  by  sea  to  India. 
The  Infante  D.  Henrique,  fifth  son  of  D.  JoSo  I.,  was  greatly  versed, 
for  his  time,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  and 
became  the  heroic  impeller  of  the  great  nautical  events  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  afforded  such  lustre  to  Portugal.  Some  historians 
suppose  that  the  navigations  promoted  and  protected  by  the  Infante 
date  from  the  year  1412,  because  at  that  date  commenced  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  expedition  to  Ceuta,  which  was  the  principal  basis 
of  all  our  maritime  progress,  not  only  because  the  passage  of  the 
western  coast  was  thereby  more  free  of  Moors,  as  on  account  of  the 
information  coUected  by  the  Infante  during  that  expedition. 

Other  historians  contest  that  date.  Azurara  places  the  first 
expedition  ordered  by  the  Infante  to  the  year  1421 ;  and  if  we 
credit  the  relation  of  Biogo  Gromes,  the  first  voyage  effected  was 
in  1415,  when   JoSo  de  Trasto  was   entrusted  with    its   execution. 


*  Buyde  Pina  says  in  his  Chroniole,  as  follows:  "It  was  this  Infante, 
(D.  Alfonso,  son  of  the  King  D.  Duarte),  the  first  of  the  heirs  of  the  kings  of 
these  kingdoms  that  was  called  Prince,  because  up  to  him  all  others  were  called 
first-born  Infantes,  heirs,  AoJ* 
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Many  writers  follow  the  opinion  that  it  was  after  the  conquest  cf 
Oeuta,    in    1415,  that    the    Infante^    through    the   information  and 
knowledge   gained    of  the  Moors  in  that  expediticm,  was    induced 
to    carry  out  his  projects.      This  idea  is  followed   by  more   recent 
writers,  among  them   Sr.   Alexandre   Magno  de    Castilhoy  when  he 
says,  referring  to  the  taJdng  of  Ceuta:  "  Then  did  he  (D.  Henrique) 
give  himself  up   to  acquiring  a  more  certain  and  individual  know- 
ledge of  the    Desert    of  Sahara,  and  many  phases   of   thoee  ccastB, 
lands,   and   people,  h^  which  he  toaa  fnuch  Jiredy  and  resolved  upon 
executing  the    daring    undertaking    inspired  by  his    great    genius.' 
Hence,  in  view  of  what  has  been  stated,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  nautical  traditions  of  antiquity  found  in  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and 
others,   by    nourishing  a  natural  tendency,   moved  the   Infante  D. 
Henrique  to  take  the  initiative  in  our  navigations.     The  author  of  the 
*^  Indice''  supposes  that  about  that  year,  1412,  some  pilots,  the  memoiy 
of  which  has  been  lost,  passed  the  Cape  of  N&o,  and  reached  as  far  as 
Cape   Bojador.     Azurara  mentions  various  motives  which  moved  the 
Infante  D.  Henrique,  such  as  the  desire  to  know  lands  beyond  the 
Canary  Isles,  of  developing  commerce,  of  knowing  how  far  the  power 
of    the    Moors  had    reached,  of  finding  allies  among  the  infidels,  of 
spreading  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  fatality  of  the  destiny  oi  the 
Infante — a  reason  in  our  day  ridiculous.     But  all  these  reasons  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  light  of  a  more  rigorous  criticism  by  the  following : 
To  find  the  road  to  India  through  the  West,  to  find  Prester  John,  to 
find  the  Nile  of  the  negroes;  or,  to   simplify  it  still  further:  To 
discover  the  maritime  road  to  India,  to  find  new  lands  and  discover 
new  people.     In  efiect,  to  double  the  Bojador  was  equal  to  joumeving 
towards   India,    and  finding   Prester    John,   that  mysterious  jxince 
who  professed  the  Christian  religion,  or  a  similar  one :  at  the  same 
time,   to  find  a  powerful  ally  against  the  infidels,  and  open  a  new 
path  to  the  commerce  of  the  East,  which  in  thoee  days  was  done  through 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulphs,  because,  as  Azurara  observes,  to  find 
some  populations  of  Christians,  or  some  ports  in  which,  free  of  danger, 
they  could  navigate,  was  equivalent  to  bringing  towards  the  lring(k»n 
much  merchandize  that  would  find  a  good  market.    The  tradition  of 
Prester  John,  both  prince  and  patriarch,  began  to  be  circulated  towaitfe 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  his  empire  being  assigned  as  sitoated 
behind  Armenia  and   Persia ;  but  in  course  of  time  ihe  Portuguese 
changed  opinions,  and  took  Negus  the  Christian  of  Abyssinia  as  the 
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veritable   Prester    John,   although    this    opinion  is  controverted  by 
Guilherme  Lejean,  who  considers  him  a  prince  of  Central  Asia. 

Most  certainly  the  taking  of  Ceuta  in  1415  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  the  spirit  of  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  and  as  a 
consequence,  in  the  maritime  destinies  of  Portugal.  By  personally 
gathering  together  much  information  from  the  Moors  respecting  lands^ 
coasts,  and  people,  by  taking  individual  surveys  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
the  Infante  brought  from  that  glorious  expedition  a  more  vivid 
enthusiasm  for  adventure  by  sea  and  for  the  discovery  of  lands  which 
the  Black  Sea  enclosed  within  its  mysterious  mists. 

The  poetic  legend  of  the  Black  Sea  (Mar  Tenebrosa)  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  certain  King  of  Portugal  ordered  ships  to  be  prepared  and 
fitted  and  provisioned  for  a  long  voyage,  which  was  to  last  fourteen 
years.  In  effect  the  ships  departed,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  they 
arrived  to  a  darksome  region,  and  to  the  shores  of  an  unknown  and 
deserted  island,  where,  in  subterranean  habitations,  the  seamen  found 
enormous  riches.  This  wealth,  however,  they  dared  not  touch,  owing 
to  some  superstitious  fear  which  assailed  them.  On  returning  to  their 
ships  and  embarking  to  continue  their  voyage,  the  sea  became  so 
agitated  that  the  dread  of  the  Portuguese  navigators  was  greatly 
increased.  What  were  they  to  do  9  Continue  their  voyage,  or  retreat 
back  from  whence  they  came?  After  some  discussion,  they  decided 
in  ooundl  that  two  of  these  ships  should  attack  the  place,  and  the  third 
ship  to  await  them  up  to  a  fixed  time.  The  term  of  time  expired  and 
no  news  of  the  ships,  and  then  the  commander  of  the  third  ship  decided 
to  return  to  Portugal.  When  the  ship  arrived  to  Portugal  and  the 
crew  disembarked,  they  had  become  so  altered  and  had  aged  so  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  months  that  neither  the  King  nor  their  relatives 
recognised  them. 

All  manner  of  terrifying  legends  rose  up  and  clustered  over  the 
whole  expanse  of  that  ocean.  The  dark  sea,  whose  waves  were  black 
as  pitch,  rose  up  far  beyond  the  horizon  where  the  sun  sank.  This 
was  the  ancient  legend,  the  pagan  legend  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  which  had  prevented  for  a  long  time  the  most  daring 
investigations  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  being  carried  out.  Whoever 
entered  it  was  everlastingly  lost;  whoever  attempted  to  approach  it, 
should  he  have  the  good  fortune  to  return,  came  back  decrepit,  and 
having  departed  in  manhood,  would  find  to  his  sorrow  that  the  voyage 
he  had  thought  was  only  of  a  few  days,  had  really  lasted  long  years. 
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By  the  side  of  these  legends  rose  Christian  legends,  the  Celtic  l^ends 
of  the  mysterious  islands,  the  isles  of  punishment,  veritable  depths  of 
heU,  where  Judas  wept  eternally  over  his  infamous  treachery,  where 
the  condemned,  mounted  on  fiery  steeds,  broke  out  into  cries  of  despair 
whilst  pursuing  an  incessant  galloping,  while  others  uninterruptedly 
wept  over  their  sins  of  earth. 

By  this  may  be  seen  what  e£forts  must  have  been  needed  to  over- 
come all  these  horrible  superstitions  which  ruled  the  epoch  when  the 
Infante  D.  Henrique  initiated  the  Portuguese  discoveries.     But,  as  we 
have  said,  the  Infante  returned  from  Ceuta  fully  bent  upon  carrying 
out  his  resolves,  and,  as  it  appears,  from  the  moment  of  his  arrivaJ 
to  Portugal,  he  strove  to  promote  navigations  with  the  intention  of 
doubling  Cape  Bojador.     The  repugnance  evinced  by  the  sailors  to  obey 
the  Infante  was,  at  first,  very  great.     "  How  shall  we  pass,"  they  said, 
''the  barriers  placed  by  our  fathers,  or  what  advantage  can  accrue 
to  the  Infante  from  the  loss  of  our  souls  as  well  as  our  bodies,  which 
would  be  really    committing  homicide  ? "      We   have  said   at  firtf^ 
because,  subsequently  encouraged  by  the  good  result  of  some  naviga- 
tions,  it  was  the  sailors  themselves  who,   putting  aside  the  idea  of 
gain,  strove  ardently  to  bring  the  greatest  infonhation  to  the  Infante. 
Azurara  tells  us  that  in  one  of  the  voyages  in  which  many  caiavels 
sailed  in  convoy,  and  whose  captains  were  proceeding  to  trade  in  the 
various   ports  already  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  there  was  one 
commanded  by  Alvaro  Fernandes,  nephew  of  JoSo  Gon^alves  Zarco,  one 
of  our  most  celebrated  navigators  and  the  discoverer  of  Sierra  Leone. 
This  individual  had  bidden  his  nephetir  not  to  take  heed  of  making 
profit,  but  to  continue  going  on  forward  in  order  to  bring  some  news 
which  would  interest  the  Prince.     From  this  may  be  perceived  that  aO 
navigators  were  aware  that  in  order  to  please  the  Infante  D.  Henrique 
they  should,  above  all  things,  endeavour  to  effect  new  discoveries,  and 
that  he  would  be  far  better  pleased  to  hear  accounts  of  some  new  lands 
than  to  receive  a  fifth  of  the  greatest  prizes. 

In  the  year  1418  two  knights  of  the  house  of  the  Infante  Joao 
Gon^alves  Zarco  and  TristSo  Yaz  Teixeira,  offered  themselves,  should  it  be 
agreeable,  to  proceed  and  explore  the  western  coast  of  Africa  beyond 
the  Cape  of  N&o.  This  cape,  whether,  as  is  the  opinion  of  the  Yisooont 
de  Santarem,  had  been  already  reached  in  the  time  of  the  King 
D.  Alfonso  lY.  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it  represents  the  pomt  of 
departure  of  the  greatest  maritime  glories  of  Portugal,  because  it  rqxe* 
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sented,  as  we  know,  at  that  epoch  a  terrible  barrier.     A  tempest  drove 
from  the  coast  both  our  navigators,  and  impelled  their  ships  to  an 
island  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Porto  Santo,  because  they  had 
found  in  it  shelter  after  so  uncertain  a  navigation.     On  returning  to 
Portugal,  the  Infante  was  so  elated  at  the  good  news  received  that,  no 
doubt  to  gratify  him,  many  fidalgos   offered   to  accompany  to  this 
recently  discovered  island  the  two  discoverers  on  a  fresh  voyage.    Among 
those   who  offered   themselves   we    find    the   name  of   Bartholomew 
Perestrello.     On  reaching  together  to  Porto  Santo,  Gon^alves  Zarco  and 
TristSo  Vaz  went  to  discover  Madeira,  because  they  either  noticed  a 
dark  spot  in  the  horizon  which  made  them  suspect  the  existence  of  some 
land  near  at  hand,  or  because  the  fresh  crops  of  Porto  Santo  had  been 
destroyed  by  a  number  of  rabbits.     It  appears  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  Azurara,  a  simple  circumstance  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
their  first  efforts  at  colonisation  a  failure.      A  friend  of  Bartholomew 
Perestrello  gave  him  a  rabbit  when  proceeding  on  the  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration, and  on  discovering  Porto  Santo  he  released  her  and  left  her 
in  the  newly  discovered  land  with  her  little  ones  which  she  had  given 
birth  to  during  the  voyage,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  he  thought  no  more 
about  the  fate  of  this  animal.     While  on  the  land  Perestrello  and  those 
who  went  with  him,  finding  that  the  country  was  beautiful  and  likely  to 
be  of  consequence,  endeavoured  to  construct  huts  and  houses  to  live  in, 
and  also  prepared  some  land  and  sowed  crops,  intending  to  return.   But 
the  rabbits  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  they  devoured  all  the 
crops.     In  vain  did  the  new  colonists  pursue  a  vigorous  hunt :  the 
rabbits  baffled  all  their  efforts  to  exterminate  them,  and  the  colonists 
lost  all  hopes  of  deriving  any  result  from  their  new  colony. 

There  rises  now  a  contested  point  as  to  the  original  discoverers  of 
the  island  of  Madeira.  Barros,  and  with  him  all  subsequent  historians, 
tells  us  that  these  discoverers  were  attracted  by  a  black  point  or  rising 
which  appeared  in  the  horizon  and  remained  immovable  and  always  in 
the  same  spot,  and  was  very  visible  on  clear  days.  Persons  who  have 
visited  the  isles  affirm  that  even  at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding 
that  the  island  of  Madeira  is  bereft  of  tall  trees,  from  Porto  Santo  can 
be  discovered  a  kind  of  fog  hanging  over  Madeira.  This  spot  on  the 
horizon  arrested  their  attention.  If  they  did  not  suspect  on  that  side 
the  existence  of  any  known  land,  what  must  have  been  the  dreams  of 
the  navigators  when,  in  the  stillness  of  evening,  they  could  see  above 
the  extension  of  the  ocean  rising  up  in  the  horizon  this  dark  change- 
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less  line  ?  '^  We  should  be  little  acquainted,"  writes  Ferdinand  DeiuB» 
*''  with  the  geographical  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  we  not  im<^g«nft 
the  diverse  preoccupations  which  agitated  Gongalves  Zaroo  and  his 
faithful  companions.  Antilia  and  its  cities  of  gold,  S.  BrandSo  and  its 
vast  tomb  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  those  vague  legends  which  were 
mingled  even  with  the  grand  conceptions  of  Columbus,  and  to  which 
we  shall  revert,  mu&t  have  often  interposed  with  their  chimer&B  the 
vestiges  of  a  far-away  land,  and  the  real  world  which  they  feared  to 
forsake,  those  who  had  already  undertaken  such  large  efforts." 

"  Gon9alves  Zaroo  and  TristSo  Yaz  Teizeira  nevertheless  quitted 
resolutely  their  small  island.  Embarking  in  their  fragile  bark,  and 
accompanied  by  some  ships,  they  proceeded  towards  those  dark  foga 
which  they  descried  from  Porto  Santo.  They  had  barely  voyaged 
towards  two-thirds  of  the  space  when  Madeira  appeared  before  them, 
with  its  porticos  of  basalt  and  its  grand  virgin  forests,  its  hills  gently 
rising  to  the  clouds." 

But  Azurara  does  not  say  a  word  of  all  this.     He  tells  us,  after 
recounting  the  circumstance  of  the  rabbits,  that  on  this  account  the 
people  quitted  this^island,  and  proceeded  to  the  other  of  Madeira,  which 
was  forty  leagues  in  circuit,  and  about  twelve  from  Porto  Santo.    Thus 
implying  that  Madeira,  Hke  the  Canary  Islands,' had  been  discovered 
during  the  reign  of  D.  Alfonso  lY.,  by  the  fact'that,  as  the  Portuguese 
did  not  find  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  island  of  Porto  Santo 
sufficiently  prosperous,  they  confidently  proceeded  to  Madeira  as  though 
they  were  aware  of  its  existence.     But  if  this  was  actually  the  case, 
then  the  island  of  Porto  Santo  must  have  been  already  known  to  the 
Infante  and  marked  in  their  maps,  and  only  the  attempt  at  oolonisadony 
and  the  name  given  to  the  island,  as  the  fact  of  Gon9alve8  Zaroo  and 
Tristao  Yaz  having  arrived.     The  question  of  the  first  discovery  ci  the 
island  of  Madeira  is  certainly  obscure,  and  we  shall  therefore  limit 
ourselves  to  giving  a  legend  of  its  discovery,  and  follow  Qon^ves  Zam 
in  his  voyage  of  exploration  to  the  island  of  Madeira. 

On  the  1st  July,  1419,  departed  JoSo  Gon^alves  and  Zaroo  from 
Porto  Santo  towards  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  in  navigating  found  a 
point  of  land  which  they  called  Saint  Lawrence,  which  was  the  name  of 
the  ship  which  conducted  them.  Sailing  further  to  the  aoath,  they 
came  to  a  beach  or  shore,  where  they  anchored,  and  a  knight,  by  name 
Buy  Paes,  proceeded  to  land,  he  being  the  first  who  had  stepped  on  the 
island  of  Madeira.     Continuing  to  sail  around  the  coast,  keeping  as 
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dosely  as  possible  to  land,  and  coining  to  a  bay,  they  called  it  Porto  de 
8eizo;  and  arriving  at  another,  they  called  it  Santa  Cruz,  where 
Gon^ves  Zarco  ordered  a  cross  to  be  erected  with  some  of  the  branches 
broken  down  by  the  winds.  A  small  promontory  was  named,  which 
lay  towards  the  west,  Ponta  do  Garajfto,  and  Ribeiro  de  Gon^alo  Ayres, 
a  river  at  whose  mouth  a  fidalgo  of  that  name  disembarked. 

Further  on  they  came  to  a  deep  bay,  despoiled  of  trees,  but  sparsely 
covered  with  the  herb  called  fennel  (fancho\  and  to  this  place  they 
gave  the  name  of  Funchal.  ''  The  navigators,"  writes  F.  Denis,  *'  spent 
the  night  in  their  ships,  but  protected  by  two  small  islets  which  stand 
at  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  Probably  since  then,  and  in  their  future 
projects,  they  designed  these  charming  shores  which  stretched  before 
their  gaze  as  the  spot  for  the  city  which,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  was 
to  rise  in  that  happy  island.  What  must  necessarily  have  confirmed 
them  in  their  project  of  immediate  colonisation  was  what  the  simplest 
observation  would  show  them-  -that  no  country  of  the  world  was  more 
proper  than  this  for  an  agricultural  establishment.  No  reptile  soiled 
its  shores,  no  Mdld  beast  disturbed  its  tranquillity,  and  such  were  the 
assurances  of  safety  from  the  peaceful  dwellers  of  those  shores  that 
even  the  very  birds  allowed  the  men  to  approach  them,  and  became  the 
prey  of  the  sailors,  whom  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  fear.'* 

On  the  following  day  they  continued  their  explorations.  After 
giving  the  name  of  Porta  da  Cruz  to  one  of  the  points  of  the  bay,  they 
sailed  on  and  found  a  shore  whose  splendid  panorama  perfectly 
captivated  them,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Praia  Formosa. 
They  saw  before  them,  rolling  down  in  a  frothy  torrent,  the  limpid 
waters  of  a  river  which  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  which  two  youths  from 
Lagos  attempted  to  cross  by  swimming,  but  they  were  nearly  lost  in  the 
attempt,  and  it :  became  necessary  to  succour  them,  and  from  this 
circamstanoe  the  river  took  the  name  of  Eibeira  doe  Accorridos. 
Further  on  they  came  to  a  large  cave  or  den  full  of  sea-wolves,  which 
aflforded  some  fine  sport  to  the  navigators.  Many  of  these  AniTnAlg 
were  killed,  and  this  place  was  named  Camara  do  Lobos  (Chamber  of 
Wolves),  from  whence  JoSo  €k>n9alves  Zarco  took  the  surname  of 
Camara,  which  was  perpetuated  in  his  descendants. 

After  doubling  this  last  point,  which  received  the  name  of  Ponta 
do  Qirio,  because  here  terminated  the  voyage  of  the  ships  around  the 
island,  as  the  navigators  sighted  the  point  of  Saint  Lawrence,  from 
whence  they  had  oommenoed  the  circumnavigation.      Hence  the  circle 
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was  completed,  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  island  of  Madeira  known  and 
explored.  It  was  one  of  those  deep  joys,  those  sublime  pleasures,  which 
in  our  days  is  denied  to  our  generations,  that  of  beholding  suddenly, 
rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  an  unknown  land,  of  cruising  tha 
length  of  its  coasts,  where  reigns  the  majestic  sOence  of  a  virgin  nature, 
of  giving  a  name  to  each  beautiful  shora,  to  each  picturesque  rock  and 
cliff,  which  drew  a  burst  of  admiration  from  those  who  gazed  on  it  for 
the  first  time.  But  at  the  present  day  what  can  our  navigatcHV  hope 
for  ?  Perchance  to  sight  for  the  first  time  some  fragment  of  Arctic  cr 
Antarctic  land,  some  block  of  ice  whei-e  reigns  terror  and  the  awe- 
inspiring  silence  of  regions  unvisited  by  the  suu«  But  in  those  days, 
when  little  by  little  the  comers  of  the  veil  were  being  lifted  up  which 
concealed  one  half  of  the  world  from  the  other  half,  how  many 
navigators  had  the  ineffable  delight  of  entering  for  the  first  time  the 
naves  of  those  magnificent  temples  wherein  is  revealed  the  omni- 
potence of  Gk)d,  where  the  leafy  tops  of  the  trees  form  the  vaolted 
domes,  studded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  like  so  many  stars,  where  the 
aged  trunks  of  trees  form  majestic  columns,  where  the  songs  of  birds 
substitute  the  organ  and  the  choir,  the  balsamic  odour  of  flowers  the 
incense,  the  grandeur  of  immensity  the  altar,  and '  solitude  the 
priesthood. 

When  this  new  island  had  been  reconnoitred,  the  navigators 
returned  to  Portugal,  bringing  marvellous  news  of  all  they  had  seen. 
The  King  D.  JoSo  I.  and  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  greatly  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  new  discoveries,  and  the  advantages  which  would  aocme 
to  the  country,  and  the  glory  it  would  cast  over  his  reign.  Many 
were  the  murmurs  which  the  people  expressed  on  hearing  the  attempt 
of  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  as  they  wondered  that  he  should  risk  liva» 
and  money  in  those  expeditions,  which  only  tempted  Ckxl,  endeavooring 
to  fathom  the  mysteries  in  which  He  had  enveloped  the  ocean  ;  but  all 
were  silenced  when  the  results  of  these  attempts  began  to  aj^iear,  when 
our  discoverers  began  to  wrench  from  that  ocean  its  pearls,  which  it 
concealed  amid  the  seething  waves. 

Then  followed  the  rewards  to  the  navigators.  "  The  King,"  says 
Antonio  Gordeiro,  ''  took  for  the  fidalgo  of  his  house  the  diseowa^r 
JoSo  Gk)n9alves,  and  confirmed  the  surname  of  Gamara — benoe  he 
ever  after  called  JoSo  €k>n9alve8  da  Oamarar— gave  him  a  ooat-of^ 
and  escutcheon,  and  appointed  him  Captain  and  Patron  oi  the  Jam* 
diction  of  Funchal,  for  him  and  his  successors ;  and  thus  this  fortmiato 
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captain  became  the  chief  and  first  stem  of  the  illustrious  families  of 
the  Camaraa,  which  became  so  extended,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 

The  newly  discovered  islands  were  divided  into  three  captaincies : 
one,  which  embraced  solely  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  was  given  to 
Bartholomew  Perestrello,  and  the  two  which  comprised  the  island  of 
Madeira  was  the  just  portion  of  the  two  discoverers.  Funchal,  as  we 
have  seen,  belonged  to  JoSo  Gon^alves  Zarco,  and  Machico  te  TristSo 
Vaz  Teixeira. 

This  name  of  Machico  leads  us  naturally  to  speak  of  the  romantic 
tradition  which  attributes  to  two  English  lovers  the  finding  of  Madeira. 
This  tradition,  narrated  for  the  first  time  by  Antonio  GalvSo,  served  to 
English  writers  to  arrogate  to  their  nation  the  priority  of  the  discovery, 
without,  however,  offering  any  weighty  reasons  for  its  confirmation. 
Let  us  see,  however,  whether  it  was  really  the  English  who  were  cast 
on  that  beautiful  isle,  which  at  the  present  day  they  call  the  Flower  of 
the  Ocean.  If  such  was  the  case,  this  lovely  island,  which  is  like  an 
idyll  dreamed  by  the  ocean,  received  its  baptism  of  poetry  from  the 
tears  of  these  two  lovers. 

Edward  III.  was  reigning  in  England,  when  a  youth  of  good  family, 
but  not  a  nobleman,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  beautiful  lady  of 
high  rank,  and  whose  family  was  shocked  at  the  boldness  of  the 
plebeian.     But  as  love  knows  no  distinction  of  rank,  Robert  Machim 
continued  to  love  Anna  Arfet,  or  Anna  Dorset,  and  the  fair-haired 
damsel,  attending  rather  to  the  charms  of  her  lover  than  to  the 
antiquity  of  his  pedigree,  corresponded  to  the  love  he  lavished  upon 
her.     This,  however,  did  not  soften  her  relatives,  but  rather  irritated 
them.     Being  all-powerful  at  Court,  they  were  able  to  obtain  from 
Edward  III.  an  order  of  imprisonment,  which  cast  the  daring  lover  in 
prison.     Alone  and  forsaken  in  the  midst  of  an  inimical  family,  and 
not  having  aught  else  but  her  tears  to  resist  the  tyrannical  orders  of  her 
parents,  Anna  Arfet  yielded  to  the  instances  of  those  that  surrounded 
her,  and  consented  to  a  marriage  which  they  imposed  upon  her  with  a 
nobleman  of  high  birth,  and  wealth  equal  or  superior  to  hers.     It  was 
her  father  who  led  her  to  the  marriage  altar,  like  in  the  Greek  tragedy 
it  was  Agamemnon  who  conducted  Iphigenia  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

But  when  giving  her  hand  to  the  man  they  had  assigned  to  her, 
Anna  Arfet  did  not,  nor  could  bestow  on  him  her  heart,  whereon  was' 
indelibly  engraved  the  image  of  her  loved   Machim.     Her  parents - 
judged  that  once  the  sacrifice  had  been  consummated,  they  could  safely 
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Open  the  doors  of  the  dungeon  which  held  the  man  who  had  dared  to 
aspire  to  the  noble  hand  which  waa  now  indissolubly  held   by   the 

nuptial  bonds. 

Once  out  of  prison,  Robert  Machim  made  inquiries  about  his 
beloved  one,  and  found  a  means  of  communicating  with  her  which 
convinced  him  that  her  love  was  unchanged  towards  him,  and  she  was 
ready  ta  face  any  penis  to  be  united  to  the  beloved  of  her  heart.  A 
friend  of  Machim  offered  to  aid  the  fugitives.  He  disguised  tiimaplf 
and  succeeded  to  enter  the  service  of  the  husband  of  Anna,  and  with 
her  planned  all  the  arrangements  for  the  flight.  Meanwhile  Robert 
was  freighting  a  ship  to  pass  on  to  France,  which  was  more  greaUy 
separated  from  England  by  odiums  and  rivalries  than  by  the  tempestoouis 
barrier  which  the  ocean  places  between  Dover  and  Calais. 

Anna  of  Arfet  resided  in  Bristol,  and  it  was  from  thence  they 

departed.     One  night,  accompanied  by  the  supposed  servant,  Anna  fled 

from  the  house.     Robert  awaited  her  on  board,  and  unfurling  sails,  the 

British  ship  departed  towards  the  hospitable  shores  of  France.      It 

appears,  however,  that  Providence  wished  to  punish  the  rebellion  of 

the  two  lovers,  because  scarcely  had  they  quitted  the  port  of  Bristol 

than  a  tempest  broke  over  them.     A  fierce  north-east  wind  which  blew 

at  the  time  carried  the  ship  towards  the  vast  Atlantic.     The  two  lovers 

judged  their  last  hour  had  come,  and'thanked  God  that  at  least  they  would 

have  the  supreme  joy  of  dying  together.     But  who  coidd  depict  ihe 

feelings  of  Robert  during  those  long  days  when  the  ship,  tossed  and 

driven  by  the  storm,  was  impelled  on  towards  the  dark  unploughed  sn, 

as  though  the  ship  had  been  darkly  attracted  by  the  maelstarom  ?    It 

must  have  been  a  tenible  tiial  to  him  to  see  that  woman  whom  he  had 

taken  from  her  luxurious  home  to  afford  her  in  exchange  a  horrible 

death  in  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  unknown  seas.    Tet  the  ship  sped  oo, 

driven  by  the  storm,  and  the  ocean  waves  rose  up  higher  and  higher,  and 

roared  its  eternal  wailings,  and  as  far  as  the  sight  could  fathom,  nought 

was  seen  but  wave  upon  wlive  fringed  with  white  froth.     "  Land  ! "  al 

length  sang  out  a  sailor,  on  perceiving  a  black  line  which  the  experienced 

eyes  of  the  seaman  at  once  clearly  axmounced  as  the  desired  port^   Cui 

it  be  in  these  heights  that  there  should  be  land  i     Perchanoe  is  it  the 

famous  Antilia,  the  isle  of  S.  BrandSo?     Some  fantastic  continent 

wherein  float  spectres  and  populated  by  uncouth  monsters  f    But  the 

streak  of  land  meanwhile  grew  clearer  and  clearer,  until  at  length  the 

lovers  descried  the  island  rising  up  with  its  placid  shores  and 
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trees.  They  made  for  this  tract  of  land  and  disembarked.  The 
examination  of  the  island  perfectly  fascinated  them.  For  three  days 
did  the  lovers  revel  in  this  island,  which  our  readers  may  already  have 
rarmised  was  the  island  of  Madeira,  when  misfortune  again  assailed  them. 
The  crew  of  the  ship  had  gone,  some  to  explore  the  interior  of  the 
island,  while  others  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  reconnoitre  the  bays 
and  creeks  and  shores.  On  the  third  night  another  tempest  broke  over 
them,  and  the  waves  rose  with  mighty  power,  driving  the  hapless  ship 
before  it  until  it  dashed  her  against  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  Morocco  took  the  sailors  captive. 

And  in  this  island  remained  Robert  Machim  with  Anna  of  Arfet 
and  the  few  sailors  who  were  scouring  the  interior,  with  no  ship  to  take 
them  back  to  known  lands,  and  barely  a  barge  (escaler)  in  which  they 
certainly  would  not  attempt  to  brave  the  ocean  waves.  This  isle,  which 
appeared  to  them  a  paradise,  now  that  they  could  not  quit  it,  seemed  to 
them  a  hideous  prison-house.  Deprivation  of  liberty,  like  the  absence 
of  sun,  darkens  and  saddens  the  most  charming  landscape. 

Anna  of  Arfet  was  unable  to  battle  against  all  these  varied  emotions; 
her  delicate  organisation  which  had  borne  up  bravely  under  the  excite- 
ment of  love  and  circumstances,  now  that  she  had  to  face  a  fearful 
reality,  lost  its  powers  of  endurance,  and  after  suffering  for  a  time  she 
succumbed  and  died.  Robert  Machim  suffered  a  double  sorrow,  because 
he  suffered  for  her  and  for  himself.  On  beholding  his  loved  one 
expire  in  his  arms,  reason  well-nigh  left  him,  and  five  days  after  her 
death  the  sailors  who  had  wandered  inland,  on  their  return  found  him 
dead  on  the  grave  of  Anna  of  Arfet.  It  appears  that  on  arriving  to  the 
island  the  lovers  had  erected  an  altar  in  thanksgiving  for  their  salvation, 
and  it  was  at  its  foot  that  the  sailors  buried  the  lovers.  After  perform- 
ing this  pious  duty  the  sailors  embarked  in  the  frail  barque  which  still 
remained  to  them,  preferring  a  probable  death  to  the  complete  hope- 
lessness of  again  seeing  their  native  land,  and  they  set  sail  towards  the 
east,  trusting  to  God  and  fate. 

Meanwhile  the  survivors  of  the  unfortunate  ship  from  Bristol  were 
carried  on  to  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  being  taken  captives,  were  cast 
into  dungeons  along  with  other  Christian  victims  of  Mussalman  piracy. 
One  of  these  prisoners  was  a  Spanish  pilot,  called  Juan  Morales,  who 
became  very  friendly  with  the  English  captives,  from  whom  he  learnt 
the  whole  story  of  the  new  island  they  had  found,  and  the  latitude  it 
atood. 
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Years  of  captivity  followed,  and  the  English  one  by  one  died, 
victims  of  ill-treatment  and  home  sickness,  and  of  the  trials  they  had 
endured.  But  Juan  Morales,  being  of  a  more  stoic  character,  survived 
them  all.  In  the  year  1416  the  Prince  D.  Sancho,  youngest  son  of  the 
King  D.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  died,  leaving  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
be  expended  exclusively  in  the  redemption  of  captives  in  Moorish  lands. 
A  long  time  elapsed  before  his  wishes  were  carried  out,  but  at  length 
the  redemption  of  captives  was  commenced,  and  one  of  the  first 
ransomed  was  Juan  Morales,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  place. 

The  ship  which  conveyed  Juan  Morales  was  captured  by  the  ship 
bearing  JoSo  Gon9alves  Zarco,  probably  on  its  return  from  Porto  Santo, 
because  Porto  Santo  had  been  'already  discovered.  The  motive  for 
capturing  this  ship  is  not  explained,  because  Portugal  and  Castille  were 
at  peace,  and  this  act  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  an  act  ci 
piracy.  However,  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  did  not  exist  modem 
scruples,  and  the  continued  demands  made  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment to  the  Castillian  and  vice  versd,  on  account  of  similar  facts,  prov9 
to  us  that  these  partial  violations  of  treaties  were  frequent  on  the  seas. 
A  captive  now  of  the  Portuguese  instead  of  a  captive  of  the  MoorB, 
Juan  de  Morales  endeavoured  to  win  the  good  graces  of  Gon^alves 
Zarco  by  revealing  what  he  had  heard  from  his  fellow- captives  and 
companions  of  Robert  Machim,  and  offering  to  conduct  him  to  that 
island,  as  the  information  he  had  acquired  had  been  most  minute. 

Gongalves  Zarco  brought  the  pilot  to  Portugal  and  presented  him 
to  D.  Henrique,  and  receiving  from  him  the  necessary  authorisation,  he 
returned  with  the  Spanish  pilot  to  Porto  Santo.  It  was  then  that  the 
latter  explained  to  Gongalves  Zarco  that  the  black  line  in  the  horivm 
indicated  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  to  which  he  at  once  conducted 
him.  At  the  first  shore  they  came  to  they  disembarked,  and  found  the 
graves  of  Anna  of  Arfet  and  Robert  Machim,  and  the  priests  who  had 
come  in  the  expedition  recited  the  responses  for  the  dead  over  the 
graves  of  the  English  lovers.  On  this  spot  a  church  was  erected,  and 
in  memory  of  the  Englishman,  Robert  Machim,  one  of  the  two 
provinces  into  which  the  island  was  divided  was  called  by  the  name  of 
Machico,  and  this  name  stUl  exists  at  the  present  day  in  one  of  the 
towns. 

Such  was  the  romantic  legend  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  ishuui 
of  Madeira.  The  discovery  of  Madeira  greatly  influenced  vaiiooe 
branches  of  public  administration,  notwithstanding  a  singular  disast^ 
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which  for  some  years  prevented  their  realisation.  We  refer  to  a 
conflagration  which,  it  is  said,  lasted  seven  years,  and  devoured  a  great 
portion  of  the  great  trees  of  the  island,  and  which  was  thoughtlessly 
ordered  by  Gon^alvee  Zaroo,  in  order  to  clear  a  space  wherein  to  found 
the  town  of  Funchal,  now  the  city  and  capital.  Hence  the  actual 
colonisation  of  the  island  of  Madeira  could  only  have  commenced  in 
1425.  The  Infante,  after  dividing  the  island  and  assigning  the  portions 
to  JoSo  Gon^alves  Zarco  and  TristSo  Yaz  Teixeira,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  enriching  the  soil  with  the  fecundating  ashes  of  the  conflagration, 
sent  to  Cyprus  for  slips  of  the  celebrated  species  of  vine  which 
produces  the  wine  called  Malvasia,  and  to  Sicily  for  roots  of  the  sugar- 
cane, in  order  to  commence  important  plantations  in  the  island  of 
Madeira,  by  which  he  encouraged  agriculture,  promoted  commerce  and 
industry  with  Portugal.  Ferdinand  Denis  likewise  tells  us  that 
D.  Henrique  sent  for  vines  to  Burgandy.  The  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  became,  in  the  course  of  time, 
extended  to  the  island  of  S.  Thom^,  and  later  on  even  to  Brazils.  The 
arts,  especially  architecture,  also  gained  considerably  from  the  discovery 
of  the  island,  because  from  the  conflagration  there  was  sufficient  wood 
saved  to  allow  Portugal  to  alter  the  system  hitherto  pursued  in  the 
construction  of  high-class  residences,  elevating  houses  by  increase  of 
floors,  substituting  them  to  the  Roman  and  Arab  styles 

The  discovery  of  the  Desert  Isles,  due  also  to  Gon9alve8  Zaroo,  if  it 
had  no  very  great  material  importance,  on  account  of  the  smallness  and 
the  geological  and  geographical  circumstances  of  the  idand^  neverthe- 
less bore  its  fruit  in  morally  increasing  the  desire  for  exploring  the 
western  sea,  wherein  new  ]ands  seemed  to  spring  up  as  though  by 
enchantment.  In  proportion  as  D.  Henrique  received  auspicious 
information  from  the  discoverers  respecting  the  Atlantic,  so  did  his 
desires  increase  to  promote  and  activate  fresh  navigations,  more  parti- 
cularly as  it  had  not  yet  been  possible  to  double  Gape  Bojador,  despite 
the  efforts  made  to  realise  this  idea. 

In  the  year  1431,  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  resolved  to  send  Gon9aIo 
Yelho  Cabral  to  navigate  the  West,  in  order  to  find  some  islands  which 
were  supposed  to  exist  in  that  direction.  Some  authors  believe  that 
the  discovery  of  the  Azores,  like  Madeira,  took  place  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  Portuguese  ships  commanded  by  Genoese  pilots,  as  these 
islands  appear  in  the  Lourendana  Chart  of  1351 ;  and  no  doubt  this 
expedition  was  sent  out  by  D.  Henrique,    In  eflfect,  Gon9alo  Yelho 
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found  the  shallows  of  Fonnigas,  between  the  isles  of  Santa  Maria  and 
Saint  Michael,  but  gave  no  faith  to  these  islands.  He  returned  to 
Portugal  with  the  news  of  the  recent  discovery,  which  would  not  be 
of  any  importance  to  a  less  exacting  and  enthusiastic  spirit  than  that  of 
the  Infante,  but  he,  not  well  satisfied,  bade  him  in  the  following  year 
navigate  in  the  same  direction.  Qongalo  Yelho  departed,  and  this  tone 
discovered  the  island  of  Santa  Maria,  on  the  15th  August,  being  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady,  for  which  reason  this  island,  Uie 
first  discovered  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  Azores,  was  named  Santa 
Maria. 

In  passing,  we  shall  just  note  the  religious  faith  which  shines  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  names  given  to  lands  discovered  by  Portugoem 
navigators,  from  Porto  Santo  up  to  Santa  Cruz  (Brazil).     Even  in  our 
days,  when  over  four  hundred  years  have  rolled  by,  are  found  deep 
vestiges  of  that  ancient  religious  faith  among  the  Portuguese  sailors 
who  navigate  the  most  dangerous  rivers.     Where  this  fact  is  more 
manifestly  developed  is  on  the  torrential  Elver  Douro.     Among  the 
most  dangerous  and  difficult  points  of  this  river  is  that  of  Yelleira, 
formed  by  sharp  rocks  which  force  the  river  to  rush  through  a  narrov 
gorge.     On  the  roughest  shore  of  this  terrible  passage,  on  the  high 
mountain  called  Salvador  do  Mundo  (Saviour  of  the  World),  rises  a 
temple  which  calls  from  the  sailors  and  boatmen  of  that  river  a  devotbn 
which  appears  to  increase  year  by  year.     Let  us  see  what  they  do  when 
tliey  sight  the  church  placed  over  these  frightful  crags.    "  The  sailon," 
says  the  Yisoount  de  Villa-Maior,  "  uncover  reverently  and  recite  a 
short  prayer.     The  severe  aspect  of  nature,  the  sincere  devotion  of  this 
rude  people,  the  temple  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World  erected  aboTe 
the  heights,  the  silence  which  instinctively  all  preserve  on  approach- 
ing the  CachSo  da  Yelleira,  all  impose  an  irresistible  respect  to  that 
spot." 

We  shall  here  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  two  explorers  to  whom,  as 
we  said  above,  were  assigned  the  island  of  Madeira,  divided  into  tvo 
districts — Funchal  and  Machico. 

JoSo  Gon9alves  Zaroo  was,  it  appears,  of  a  good  family,  and  a  brave 
soldier.  He  was  knighted  by  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  at  the  siege  of 
Tangiers,  from  whence  he  escaped,  being  at  the  time  already  the  owner 
of  Funchal.  But  his  maritime  undertakings  were  not  limited  to  tha 
discovery  of  Madeira,  because  we  find  him  figuring  in  the  expedition* 
sent  out  by  the  Infante  beyond  the  Cape  Bojador. 
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JoSo  Gon^alves  was  well  versed  in  the  art  of  navigation,  because 
before  he  departed  on  the  voyage  which  had  driven  him  to  Porto  Santo, 
he  already  commanded  the  caravels  which  guarded  the  coasts  of  the 
Algarve.  He  married  a  lady  called  Oonstancia  Rodrigues  de  Almeida, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  who  all  came  to  reside 
in  Madeira.* 

TristSo  Yaz  Teixeira  was  a  valiant  soldier,  but  not  of  such  noble 
birth  as  Zarco,  as  Azurara  informs  us,  but  he  equally  distinguished 
himself  by  performing  feats  of  arms,  particularly  during  the  continual 
skirmishes  with  the  Moors  at  the  gates  of  Ceuta. 

On  account  of  his  singular  chivalry,  nobility  of  acts  and  deeds,  says 
the  author  of  the  Ilistoria  InatUana,  he  was  always  called  Tristao,  with- 
out any  other  surname,  and  the  King  gave  him  for  his  arms  the  bird 
Fenix,  which  is  singularly  rare  among  birds,  and  in  his  testament  he 
even  then  only  calls  himself  TristSo.  However,  his  descendants  in  the 
escutch^n  joined  to  the  Fenix  a  Cross  and  Fleur-de-lis,  the  arms  of 
the  Teixeiras,  and  these  arms  are  still  to  be  seen  sculptured  in  the 
arch  of  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  in  the  principal  church  of  Machico. 
He  married  a  noble  lady,  who  was  evidently  some  relative,  as  she 
was  called  Branca  Teixeira,  a  daughter  of  the  iUustrious  house  of 
ViUa  Real.  From  this  marriage  were  bom  four  sons  and  eight 
daughters. 

These  explorers,  on  taking  possession  of  their  magnificent  posses- 
sions, at  once,  like  good  Catholics,  erected  churches  in  order  to  turn 
these  lands  feudatory  to  Christianity.  In  Machico  was  erected  the 
oldest  temple  of  the  island,  under  the  "  invocation  of  Christ,"  says 
Antonio  Cordeiro.  In  Funchal,  Qon9alves  Zarco  erected  a  church  under 
the  invocation  of  Our  Lady,  and  which  was  called  Senhora  de  Calhaa, 
owing  to  the  stony  character  of  the  spot. 

After  this  they  commenced  the  exploration  of  the  island,  which  they 
found  cut  up  by  deep  rivers.  The  coast  was  more  fully  examined* 
Some  saOors  proceeded  inland,  while  the  two  leaders  went  by  sea. 
During  this  exploration  they  gave  the  name  of  Kibeira  Brava  to  the 
powerful  river  which  they  found  difficult  to  traverse  :   Ponta  do  Sol  to 


*  Ferdinand  Denis  telis  us  that  Gk>n9alyes  Zaroo  was  the  first  who  made 
nae  of  artillery  and  powder  in  naval  engagements.  A  well-known  poet,  Manuel 
Thomaz,  preserved  the  memory  of  this  curious  fact  in  his  Imwana,  a  book  rare 
to  find  at  the  present  day. 
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a  point  where  the  rocks  from  the  distance  gleamed  like  the  sun.  This 
spot  was  chosen  by  Gon^alves  Zarco  to  found  a  second  town.  Anotho* 
place  where  they  disembarked  was  called  Calheta.  Farther  down 
was  later  on  founded  the  town  of  Calheta,  which  became  the 
illustrious  title  of  Count  SimSo  Gon9alves  da  Camara.  To  a  small 
promontory  they  named  Ponta  do  Pargo,  where  they  caught  a  fish 
of  that  name.  Ponta  do  Tristao  was  another  promontory  which 
the  owner  of  Machico  discovered  after  he  had  separated  from  his 
colleague. 

Meanwhile  Bartholomew  Perestrello  returned  to  Porto  Santo,  the 
governorship  of  which  belonged  to  him ;  but  finding  that  the  plague  ci 
rabbits  had  again  overrun  the  place,  returned  disheartened  to  Portugal 
Again  he  was  persuaded  to  take  heart  and  return  to  colonise  the  place^ 
founding  at  last  an  establishment  which  continued  to  prosper,  but  did 
not  attain  the  prosperity  of  Madeira. 

Other  islands  near  Madeira  were  discovered  which  ara  called 
Deserted ;  but  finding  that  they  were  rocky  and  did  not  possess  any 
springs  of  sweet  water,  he  did  not  attempt  to  populate  them,  but  obIj 
placed  some  cattle  and  birds,  which  quickly  multiplied.  Lastly,  thirty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Madeira,  towards  the  Canary  Islands,  are  two 
other  large  islands,  which  are  called  Selvagens  (wild),  at  a  distance  of 
three  leagues  from  each  other. 

Respecting  the  discovery  of  the  islands  of  the  Azores,  or  Western 
Isles,  it  appears  they  were  visited  by  Portuguese  ships,  com- 
manded by  the  Genoese  Admiral,  Manuel  Pezagno,  or  Peeanha.  The 
existence  of  a  group  of  islands,  though  bearing  different  names  from 
those  given  by  the  Portuguese,  being  demarcated  in  maps  antericff  to 
the  year  1431,  appeal^  to  prove  that  the  Azores  were  known,  bat  ody 
in  a  vague  manner.  If  we  credit  Jose  de  Torres,  these  islands,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  two,  were  already  discovered  in  the  year  1439. 
It  is  unknown  who  discovered  the  island  of  Teroeira.  The  Dame 
appears  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  third  discovered.  Hence,  after  the 
discovery  of  Santa  Maria  and  Saint  Michael,  it  is  known  that  it  was 
found  between  the  years  1444  and  1450,  because  Saint  Michael  being 
already  discovered  in  1444,  there  appears  a  donation  made  by  the 
Infante  D.  Henrique  in  the  year  1450  to  a  Flemish  knight  by  name 
Jacome  de  Bruges,  to  whom  he  assigns  the  captaincy  of  the  deBcrt 
isle,  for  him  to  order  its  population.  On  this  account  the  Dutch  wished 
to  take  to  themselves  the  glory  of  the  discovery,  but  in  this  docomeDt 
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of  donation  not  the  least  allusion  is  made  that  this  nobleman  was  the 
diflcorerer. 

If  what  Antonio  Cordeiro  refers  be  true,  a  dramatic  history  is  bound 
to  the  discovery  of  the  island  of  Terceira.  It  appears  Jacome  of  Bruges 
could  not  find  people  to  settle  in  and  populate  the  island.  He  went  on 
to  Madeira,  where  a  friendship  sprung  up  with  a  fidaJgo  called  Diogo  de 
Tieve,  who  offered  to  assist  him  in  the  colonisation  of  the  isle.  They 
returned  to  Terceira,  and  for  a  time  lived  in  good  fellowship,  until 
ambition  instigated  Diogo  de  Tieve  to  become  the  only  possessor  of  the 
island.  He  forged  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  Bruges,  a 
Flemish  city,  from  whence  he  took  his  surname.  This  letter  announced 
to  the  owner  of  Terceii'a  that  a  rich  inheritance  awaited  him.  Jacome 
embarked  for  Flanders  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  The  assassin,  if 
in  truth  the  crime  took  place,  chose  for  the  theatre  of  his  perfidious  act 
the  magnificent  solitudes  of  the  ocean. 

The  same  uncertainty  occurs  in  the  discovery  of  the  island  of  8aint 
George.  Antonio  Cordeiro  ascribes  its  discovery  to  Yasco  Eanes 
Oortereal,  the  first  owner  or  donor  of  the  captaincy  of  Angra,  because 
he  was  likewise  the  first  possessor  of  Saint  George.  This  statement  is 
later  on  contradicted,  as  he  declares  that  the  first  to  populate  the  island 
was  a  Dutchman  called  Guilherme  van  der  Haagen,  who  took  the 
Portuguese  surname  of  Silveira,  which  he  said  was  equivalent  to 
Haagen  in  Dutch. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  many  streams  which  flow  in  torrents 
from  the  high  serra  which  stands  in  the  centre  down  to  the  sea  carried 
away  the  seed  crops,  and  Haagen  passed  on  to  Fayal,  where  he 
established  himself,  and  the  captaincy  of  Saint  George  was  later  on 
given  to  the  donor  of  Angra. 

Antonio  Cordeiro  gives  us  the  date  of  its  discovery,  and  says,  *^  It 
was  found  on  the  23rd  of  April,  the  feast  of  the  knight  and  brave 
martyr  Saint  George,  and  for  this  reason  they  gave  his  name  to  the 
island,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  year." 

The  discoverer  of  the  island  of  Gracioea  is  likewise  unknown.  The 
first  populator  is  knovm  to  have  been  Yasco  Gil  Sodr^,  a  native  of 
Monte-mor-o-Yelho,  who,  on  hearing  from  the  navigators  of  the  beauty 
of  the  islands,  which  on  that  account  had  been  named  Graciosa,  paiised 
on  to  it  and  began  to  colonise  it. 

It  is  also  unknown  who  discovered  the  island  of  Fa3ral,  though  it  is 
known  that  its  first  owner  was  a  Dutchman,  whom  the  Portuguese 
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called  Joz  d'Utra  (Jobst  van  Heurter).  When  Fa^'al  was  discovered, 
its  sister  isle  of  Pico  was  found,  as  it  stands  about  the  distance  of  a 
league,  and  is  plainly  visible  on  account  of  the  high  peak  which  gives  it 
the  name. 

Kespecting  the  discovery  of  Pico  there  is  a  graceful  l^end  quoted 
by  Antonio  Cordeiro.  This  historian  tells  us  that  the  first  diaoovereis 
of  Terceira  and  Saint  George  placed  in  the  island  of  Fayal  some  cattle, 
and  that  a  holy  hermit,  wishful  of  leading  a  more  solitary  life,  went  to 
live  in  FayaL  The  dwellers  of  Terceira  and  Saint  George  used  to  go  in 
the  summer-time  to  Fayal  to  look  after  the  properties  they  had  taken 
and  their  cattle,  and  to  visit  the  hermit.  Finding  on  one  occasion  that 
he  was  preparing  a  craft  after  his  own  fashion,  they  asked  him  what 
was  the  object  of  this  ship,  and  he  told  them  that  from  the  quarter 
where  stood  the  neighbouring  island  of  Pico  there  had  appeared  to  him 
the  form  of  a  woman  robed  in  white,  and  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
was  the  Virgin,  he  was  constructing  this  little  ship,  encased  in  skins^ 
and  had  resolved  upon  proceeding  to  it  the  next  time  she  should  caD 
him.  His  listeners  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  but  the  hermit  paid 
no  heed  to  them,  and  finished  his  little  craft,  embarked,  and  sped  out 
to  sea,  and  was  never  more  seen  or  heard  of. 

In  truth,  it  seems  to  us  very  probable  that  these  first  seven  islands 
of  the  Azores  were  discovered  at  an  epoch  much  earlier  than  it  » 
imagined.  The  fact  that  this  group  was  vaguely  known  confirms  our 
opinion.  After  finding  one  island  of  the  archipelago  it  is  not  likely 
that  D.  Henrique  should  have  allowed  eighteen  years  to  elapse  without 
finding  them  all.  The  discovery  of  the  islands  of  Flores  and  Ckxrvo 
was  certainly  much  later,  because  they  were  separated  from  the  rest^ 
and  the  ancient  maps  give  no  indication  of  the  nine  islands  which  is 
the  total  constituting  this  archipelago. 

The  island  of  Flores  is  supposed  by  Antonio  Cordeiro  to  have  been 
discovered  about  the  year  1464.  He  declared  that  it  was  so  named 
because  the  island  was  found  covered  with  magnificent  flowers.  Thtt 
first  inhabitants  are  unknown,  but  it  is  an  ancient  tradition  that  two 
Oastillians,  Antan  Yaz  and  Lopo  Yaz,  were  the  first  colonists.  Hie 
some  occurred  in  the  discovery  of  Corvo,  and  the  name  was  gi^en 
either  because  they  found  a  crow  or  raven,  or  because  the  island  has 
that  shape.  It  was  in  this  island  that  it  is  said  was  found  the  famooi 
statue  which  revealed  America  to  its  discoverers.  Mounted  on  a  stead 
of  stone,,  the  figure  stood  with  arm  eictended  towards  the  west^  and 
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appeared  to  indicate  to  those  who  leaped  on  land  that  a  mysterious 
world  was  concealed  beyond  the  waves,  where  the  sun  sets.  The  ima- 
gination of  the  people  in  those  times  was  richer  than  in  our  contem- 
poraries. On  beholding  rising  up  new  lands  from  the  fecund  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  fancy  exalted  itself  and  dreamed  of  marvels,  like  the 
juidents  dreamt  of  the  Elysian  fields  when  they  discovered  the 
Fortunate  Islands. 

We  must  now  speak  of  another  archipelago  of  the  ocean  over  which 
the  Portuguese  acquired  rights  more  or  less  well  founded.  We  refer  to 
the  group  of  Canary  Islands.  Although  these  had  not  been  consecu- 
tively  explored,  they  were  known,  although  vaguely,  before  the  expe- 
ditions pi'ojected  by  D.  Henrique.  But  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact 
that  the  discovery,  or  rather  re-discovery,  of  the  Canaries  (since  they 
were  known  to  the  ancients)  was  due  to  the  Portuguese.  For  a  long 
time  this  glory  was  attributed  to  the  Castillians,  yet  it  is  clearly 
demonstrated  that  it  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  in  proof  of  which 
stands  a  letter  written  by  D.  Alfonso  IV.  to  Pope  Clement  VI. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  Norman  noble  called 
John  de  Bettencourt,  accompanied  by  other  adventurei^s,  formed  the 
project  of  conquering  the  Canary  Islands,  which  were  frequented  by 
pirates  and  occasionally  by  some  Spanish  merchants.  These  islands 
were  inhabited  by  a  savage  population,  whose  customs  were  described 
in  a  manuscript  by  Boccacio.  Tliis  French  adventurer  landed  in  the 
island  of  Lancerote,  and  endeavoured  to  take  possession  of  the  others. 
Unable  to  do  so,  he  sought  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Castille,  pledging 
him  homage  on  account  of  the  islands  he  had  taken  possession  of,  and 
the  King  confirmed  him  in  the  feudatory  sovereignty  to  the  Castillian 
Crown.  With  the  aid  obtained  from  this  vassalage,  Bettencourt 
returned  to  the  Canaries,  and  subjugated  the  island  of  Fuerteventuia. 
He  returned  once  again  to  France  and  brought  new  adventurers,  with 
whose  aid  he  took  the  island  of  Ferro.  Wishing  to  end  his  days  in 
France,  he  distributed  the  lands  among  his  companions,  and  left  his 
nephew,  Maciot  de  Bettencourt,  as  his  representative  or  viceroy.  This 
Maciot  of  Bettencourt,  after  residing  some  time  in  the  Canaries,  unable  to 
€ope  against  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  went  over  to  Madeira,  and  in 
return  for  some  privileges  granted  by  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  ceded 
to  him  his  rights  over  the  islands.  In  the  year  1424  the  Infante  sent 
an  expedition  to  this  archipelago,  commanded  by  D.  Fernando  de  Castro, 
and  composed,  it  is  said,  of  2,500  men  and  120  horsemen.    D.  Fernando 
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conquered  a  part  of  the  islands,  and  would  have  conquered  all  but  for 
the  deficiency  of  provisions  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  indigenous 
tribes.  D.  Henrique  desired  to  send  other  expeditions,  and  in  ord^'  to 
secure  the  proprietorship  of  the  islands,  he  asked  his  brother  D.  Pedro 
to  aid  him,  he  being  at  the  time  Begent  of  the  kingdom,  by  appointing 
him  proprietor,  which  he  did,  and,  moreover,  expressedly  forbade  all 
persons  of  the  kingdom  to  do  business  with  the  Canaries  unless  with 
the  permission  of  the  Infante,  and  assigned  to  him  one-fifth  of  all  that 
came  from  the  islands.  But  the  King  of  Oastille  intervened  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  Infante,  declaring  himself  the  legitimate  loxd 
of  the  islands  in  virtue  of  the  vassalage  rendered  by  Bettencourt. 
Portugal  insisted,  founding  its  rights  on  the  submission  made  by 
Maciot  de  Bettencourt.  At  length,  after  a  prolonged  discussion, 
Castille  won  the  day.  The  King  of  Portugal  was  loth  to  start  a  war 
when  Providence  was  laying  at  his  feet  new  provinces,  and  ceased  to 
claim  the  possession  of  this  archipelago,  which  definitely  belonged  to 
the  Castillian  Grown. 

After  the  taking  of  Ceuta,  the  Infante  adopted  the  custom  of 
sending    every   year    some  caravels  beyond  the  Cape   Nao.      Some 
Portuguese  historians,  such  as  GkdvSo  Faria  and  Sousa,  and  Damiano 
de  Groes,  maintain  that  to  the  caravels  of  D.  Henrique  belongs  the 
glory  of  having  first  doubled  the  Cape  N&o.     The  Cape  Bojador  was 
the  limit  of  the  navigation  of  that  time.     Besides  the  superstitious 
terrors  which  the  legends  of  the  Dark  Seas  infused  into  Portuguese 
navigators,  and   the  erroneous  suppositions  concerning  the  sea  which 
bathed  those  coasts,  they  were  terrified  at  the  idea  of  having  to  alter 
their  course  and  proceed  towards  the  west.    The  sailors  insisted  that 
beyond  this  Cape  there  did  not  exist  either  people  or  any  habitati<»s^ 
the  land  being  no  less  sandy  than  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  where  there 
exists  neither  water  nor  tree  nor  green  horb,  and  where  the  sea  is  so 
shallow  that  for  a  whole  league  the  water  is  no  deeper  than  an  arm's 
length.     Such  is  the  relation  by  Azurara.     Twelve  years  the  Portagoese 
spent  in  these  vain  attempts.     In  order  to  excuse  themselves  to  the 
Prince  for  not  daring  to  double  the  Cape,  the  navigators  would  take 
their  revenge  by  attacking  the  Moors  of  Granada  and  the  Arabs  of 
Africa,  and  would  not  return  to  Portugal  unless  bringing  some  prey 
taken  from  the  infidels.      It  was  from  one  of  these  attempts  tiia;t 
resulted  the  finding  of  Madeira. 

One  of  the  knights  of  the  Infante  who  more  ardently  desired  U> 
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double  Cape  Bojador  was  Gil  Eanes,  of  whom  we  know  nothiDg  but 
that  he  was  bom  in  Lagos.  In  1433  he  departed,  intending  to  seek 
the  dreaded  promontory,  but  disheartened  by  these  terrors,  returned  to 
Portugal  without  proceeding  beyond  the  Canary  Islands,  but  bringing  a 
few  captives  to  compensate  for  his  fears.  D.  Henrique  on  the  following 
year  sent  him  again  in  the  newly  furnished  ship.  Gil  Eanes  pledged 
this  time  either  to  double  the  Cape  Bojador  or  die.  In  a  short  space 
of  time  he  returned,  surprised  that  he  should  have  found  it  so  easy  to 
accomplish  the  feat  which  all  had  dreaded.  The  Infante  received  him 
with  every  demonsti'ation  of  joy  and  welcome,  and  knighted  him, 
bestowing  upon  him  a  rich  recompense. 

The  spell  had  been  broken  and  the  barrier  raised  which  for  so  long 
a  time  had  stood  before  the  imagination  of  the  men  of  the  West,  and 
which  afforded  access  to  those  unknown  regions,  alleging  that  by  the 
dauntless  gaze  of  a  man  of  courage  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the 
symbolical  statues  erected  by  the  fears  of  Arab  geographers  had  been 
broken  down ;  the  veil  being  rent  by  the  prow  of  the  barque  of  Gil  Eanes, 
the  phantoms  had  fled  towards  more  remote  regions,  pursued  constantly 
by  the  daiiug  PoHuguese  to  the  furthest  horizon,  until  at  length  they 
had  dissolved  in  mists  lost  in  the  abyss  of  legendary  lore.  But  it  is 
not  the  simple  fact  of  doubling  Cape  Bojador  which  confers  glory  on 
Gil  Eanes,  it  is  having  intrepidly  confronted  the  fears  which  terrified  his 
contemporaiies,  and  of  having  opened  a  path  to  Portuguese  expeditions. 

On  reaching  to  Cape  Bojador,  Gil  Eanes  despatched  a  boat  to  land, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  inhabitants.  Wishing  to  bring,  nevertheless, 
some  sign  of  the  newly  discovered  land,  he  gathered  some  herbs,  known 
in  Portugal  by  the  name  of  Roses  of  St.  Mary,  or,  as  Denis  supposes, 
the  flower  called  Hose  of  Jericho.  Like  the  heroes  in  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  he  penetrated  unknown  perils  in  new  regions  in  order  to  cull 
this  marvellous  flower.  Like  to  the  branch  of  gold  gathered  by  Eanes, 
which  opened  to  the  hero  of  Yirgil  the  entrance  to  the  fllysian  fields, 
so  did  the  Hose  of  St  Mary  prove  the  talisman  which  opened  to  the 
Portuguese  the  paradise  of  India. 

The  Infante,  unwilhng  to  allow  the  ardour  of  his  knights  for  dis- 
covery to  cool,  projected  another  expedition.  In  this  the  navigators 
went  fifty  leagues  beyond  Cape  Bojador,  and  reached  a  creek  which 
they  called  Angra  dos  Ruivos.  They  found  no  houses  on  the  land,  but 
traces  of  inhabitants  and  camels.  They  returned  to  Portugal,  bringing 
this  news,  which  was  received  with  joy  by  the  Infante. 
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In  1436  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  fired  by  the  news  of  vestiges  of 
men  and  camels  being  found  in  this  spot,  sent  the  navigators  in  th» 
same  direction,  bidding  them  make  every  effort  to  acquire  the  language^ 
capturing  some  of  the  dwellers  and  bringing  them  to  PortugaL  Gon^ves 
Baldaya  proceeded  in  the  same  craft  as  formerly,  and  reached  a  place 
supposed  to  be  the  Kio  do  Oiro  (River  of  Grold).  This  was  no  mors 
than  a  bay,  and  here  he  anchored.  He  landed  with  two  horses,  and 
bidding  two  youths  called  Hector  Homen  and  Diogo  Lopes  de  Almeida 
to  mount  them,  bade  them  explore  the  land.  These  youths  started  and 
found  a  group  of  nineteen  men,  armed  with  assegais,  who  fled  as  soon 
as  they  beheld  the  horsemen.  They  took  refuge  in  a  crevice,  where 
they  fought  the  young  men  and  wounded  one  of  them  in  the  foot.  On 
the  following  day  Alfonso  Gron^alves  Baldaya,  with  some  of  the  crew, 
went  on  land  to  find  and  capture  some  of  the  natives,  but  they  had 
fled  into  the  interior  so  precipitately  that  they  had  left  their  things 
behind,  which  were  taken  by  the  Portuguese.  But  as  their  principal 
aim  was  to  capture  a  prisoner,  Baldaya  proceeded  more  than  fifty 
leagues  to  the  south,  until  he  reached  Ponta  da  Gal6,  but  was  anaUe 
to  find  any  native,  and  only  found  some  nets  made  from  the  fibre 
of  trees. 

He  returned  very  dissatisfied  to  Portugal,  but  his  expedition  was 
not  altogether  fruitless,  because  he  had  discovered  170  leagues  of  coast 
beyond  Cape  Bojador. 

From  this  until  the  year  1441  there  was  an  interruption  in  the 
discoveries.  The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Tangiers,  the  death  of 
D.  Duarte,  the  discords  which  followed  during  the  minority  of 
D.  Alfonso  Y.,  withdrew  the  attention  of  D.  Henrique  from  the 
undertaking  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 

In  1441,  when  afi&drs  were  a  little  more  tranquil,  D.  Henrique 
ordered  a  small  ship  to  be  armed  and  manned,  and  appointed  Antio 
Crongalves  to  proceed  to  Rio  do  Oiro  and  bring  oil  and  skins  of  the 
wolves  which  abounded  there.  When  he  arrived  to  the  place,  Gon^i 
summoned  all  the  crew  and  officers,  and  declared  to  them  that  he 
thought  they  might  gain  glory  and  be  highly  commended  were  they  to 
bring  some  captives  from  that  land.  This  resolution  was  applauded,  and 
in  efiect  they  proceeded  along  the  coast  untfl  they  found  a  man  beanng 
in  his  hand  two  assegais,  who  followed  a  camel.  They  fell  npoQ  the  man 
and  captured  him,  despite  a  desperate  resistance.  They  alao  captntwl 
A  Moorish  blackwoman  in  sight  of  a  group  of  men  whose  slave  she 
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These  men  attempted  to  rescue  her,  hut  retreated  in  view  of  the  martial 
aspect  of  the  Portuguese.  Thej  then  returned  to  their  ship,  taking 
with  them  these  two  prisoners.  But  here  an  extraordinary  event 
awaited  them.  In  this  port  where  Antonio  Gon^alves  anchored,  another 
ship  likewise  ported.  This  ship  was  Portuguese,  and  commanded  hy  a 
knight  of  the  Infante,  called  Nuno  TristSo.  It  was  a  strange  event 
that  two  Portuguese  ships  should  meet  in  these  remote  regions,  and  to 
the  explorers  of  that  epoch  the  apparition  of  a  sail  in  the  distance  was 
an  event  well-nigh  impossible.  Hence  the  joy  of  AntSo  Gongalves  may 
weU  be  imagined. 

After  the  first  greetings,  Nuno  TristSo  informed  Gon9alves  that 
the  Infante  had  sent  him  to  prosecute  the  discoveries  beyond  the 
Ponta  da  Gal^,  and  on  hearing  of  the  prize  taken  by  Gon^alves 
they  were  fired  with  emulation,  and  resolved  together  to  proceed 
and  take  further  captives  by  night,  which  they  did,  and  among  them 
caught  the  chief,  called  Andahti.  The  language  spoken  by  them  was 
unknown  even  to  the  Arab  interpreter  whom  Nuno  had  brought 
with  him.  The  chief  alone  understood  Arabic,  and  from  him  they  learnt 
that  these  people  were  Azenegues,  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Sahara, 
between  the  coast  of  Morocco  and  that  of  Senegambia.  The  proofs  of 
courage  and  skill  afforded  by  Antonio  Gongalves  were  so  signal  that  the 
officers  and  crews  of  both  ships  unanimously  besought  Nuno  TristSo  to 
knight  him.  Hence  from  that  circumstance  the  port  or  bay  where  the 
two  caravels  had  anchored  was  called  Porto  do  Cavalleiro  (Knight's 
Port).  Wishing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Azenegues,  he 
sent  the  Arab  interpreter  to  land;  but  the  Azenegues  behaved 
treacherously,  although  they  retained  the  chief  as  their  prisoner.  Then 
both  ships  weighed  anchor,  Nuno  TristSo  in  order  to  continue  his  voyage 
of  discoveries,  and  AntSo  Gon9alves  to  return  to  Portugal  with  the 
captives.  On  returning,  when  passing  opposite  the  Ponta  da  Gal^,  he 
descried  a  promontory  formed  of  white  diffe,  and  named  it  Cabo  Branco 
(White  Cape). 

The  return  to  Portugal  of  Antonio  Gon9aIve8  with  the  captives 
caused  great  joy  to  the  Infante ;  but  notwithstanding  that  the  chief 
Andahti  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  he  pined  to  return  to 
his  native  land,  and  besought  Gongalves  to  take  him  back,  promising  a 
good  ransom. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  sent  an 
embassy  to  Pope  Eugenio  lY.  to  apprise  him  of  the  new  discoveries, 

2h 
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beseeching  him  to  grant  indulgences  ix)  all  who  should  die  in  those 
undertakings.  This  boon  was  immediately  granted.  At  the  same 
time  the  regent  D.  Pedro,  his  brother,  conceded  to  him  a  fifth  of  what 
might  accrue  to  the  King,  meanwhile  ordering  that  no  one  should  be 
able  to  equip  ships  to  proceed  to  those  parts  without  permission  from 
the  Infante. 

Urged  by  the  pleadings  of  Andah^,  Gon9alves  proposed  to  the 
Infante  to  return  to  the  Bio  do  Oiro  and  obtain  a  more  ample  know- 
ledge of  those  lands.  The  Infante  acceded  to  his  request,  and  bade 
Gon9alves  endeavour  to  find  some  information  about  India,  and  also 
respecting  the  famous  Frester  John,*  the  monarch  who  followed  the 
law  of  Christ  and  lived  among  pagans. 

Again  did  Antonio  Gon^alves  depart  to  the  Rio  do  Oiro,  taking  with 
him  a  Grerman  knight  called  Balthazar,  a  nobleman  of  the  household  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  He  had  come  to  combat  the  'MLoars  in 
Oeuta,  but  on  beholding  the  activity  of  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  in 
promoting  navigations,  he  desired  to  take  part  in  them.  War  and  strife 
was  common  to  all  Europe,  but  the  especial  pleasure  of  discovery  was 
only  in  Portugal  that  it  could  be  found. 

On  quitting  Lagos  a  terrible  storm  overtook  them,  and  the  ship  of 
Gon^alves  had  to  return  to  port.  Again  they  set  sail  towards  Africa, 
and  reached  the  Bio  do  Oiro,  where  he  sent  on  land  the  chief  Andahu* 
in  order  that  he  should  arrange  about  his  ransom ;  but  he  never  more 
appeared,  taking,  moreover,  with  him  all  the  rich  robes  the  Infante 
D.  Henrique  had  given  him.  In  compensation,  however,  many  Azene- 
gues  came  to  arrange  the  ransom  of  the  two  youths  who  had  remained 
as  hostages,  for  which  they  gave  ten  black  slaves,  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  dust,  a  dagger,  and  many  ostrich  eggs,  some  of  which  were  still 
fresh  and  good  when  brought  to  the  Infante.  €k>n9alves  returned  to 
Portugal  with  the  negroes. 

In  the  year  1443  Nuno  TristSo  departed  in  a  caravel  to  discover  the 
coast  beyond  Cape  Branco,  and  reached  an  island  which  he  named  Geie, 


*  This  tradition  of  Prester  John  is  most  ancient,  but  his  kingdom  oooupied 
various  positions  in  maps,  going  from  India  to  Africa,  until  it  became  fixed  in 
Abyssinia,  where  in  effect  Christianity  exists  since  remote  times.  In  a  docn- 
ment  of  the  twelfth  oentnry,  found  by  Mr.  Thomassy  in  the  Libracyol  NaDcytit 
is  recorded  that  the  Patriarch  of  the  Indies  had  come  to  Borne.  The  r&ffung 
Pontiff  was  Oalisttis  H.,  and  the  arrival  of  this  personage  from  India  prodnosd 
throughout  Italy  a  great  surprise. 
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and  which  is  known  at  the  present  day  as  Arguim.*  At  Arguim,  Nuno 
TristSo  captured  fifteen  of  the  natives,  who  were  passing  in  rafts  from 
this  place  to  another  island,  which  TristSo  called  the  Island  of  Gar9as, 
from  the  great  number  of  herons  which  abounded  there,  and  he  then 
returned  to  Portugal.  The  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Sahara  was  now 
completed,  and  that  of  the  coast  of  Senegambia  had  commenced. 

These  undertakings  and  expeditions,  projected  and  carried  out  by 
the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  had  not  been  effected  without  great  resistance 
and  opposition,  and  when  he  began  to  populate  the  deserted  islands  of 
the  Atlantic  and  to  send  out  ships  with  orders  to  pass  beyond  the  Cape 
Bojador,  there  arose  great  murmurs  against  him,  the  people  complaining 
that  he  wasted  wealth  and  risked  valuable  lives  in  attempts  of  small 
value  and  profit.  But  when  the  cultivation  of  these  islands  began  to 
yield  its  fruits,  and  when  from  the  lands  beyond  Bojador  came  slaves 
to  the  kingdom  in  numbers,  the  popular  feeling  altered  its  tone,  and 
accusations  became  turned  into  praises  and  discontent  into  avarice. 

It  was  Diniz  Dias,  shieldbearer  in  the  service  of  the  late  D.  JoSo  I., 
who  had  the  boldness  to  repair  to  the  coast  of  Senegambia,  or  land  of 
negroes,  in  order  to  pursue  the  discoveries  initiated  by  Nuno  Tristfto. 
In  the  year  1445,  when  the  expeditions  were  multiplying,  he  left 
Portugal  with  the  firm  resolve  of  not  returning  until  he  should  visit 
the  land  of  the  negroes.  He  passed  Cape  Branco,  the  mouth  of  Sene- 
gal, and  arrived  to  a  cape  he  named  Cape  Verde,  on  account  of  the 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  it  presented.  He  captured  some  negroes 
and  returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  was  received  with  signal  honour  by 
the  Infante,  not  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  capture,  but  what 
he  valued  more  highly — ^the  extension  of  discovery. 

The  coast  of  Senegambia  was  now  discovered,  the  mouth  of  the 
celebrated  Senegal  passed,  the  country  of  the  negroes  entered,  and  the 
position  of  Guinea  rectified,  although  the  limits  which  were  afterwards 
attributed  had  not  yet  been  reached. 

Seven  months  after  the  departure  of  JoSo  Fernandes  on  his  African 
exploration,  three  Portuguese  ships  went  forth  to  meet  him.  These 
were  commanded  by  Garcia  Homen,  Diogo  Alfonso,  and  AntSo  Gk>n- 
^veS|  the  last  being  the  chief  commander  of  the  expedition.    A  violent 

*  At  this  place  the  Infante,  in  1448,  ordered  a  fort  to  be  oonstructed.  This 
fort  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1688,  then  by  the  English  in  1675,  by  the  French 
in  1678,  then  again  by  the  Dutch  in  1685,  once  more  by  the  French  in  1721,  and 
by  the  Dntch  for  the  third  time  in  1722. 
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storm  separated  them,  and  Diogo  Alfonso,  the  first  of  the  three  to  reach 
Caho  Branco,  placed  a  wooden  cross  which  subsisted  down  to  the  time 
when  Aznrara  wrote  his  book.  After  pLinting  the  cross,  the  other  two 
ships  arrived,  and  Antao  Gon^alves  proposed  to  leave  their  caravels 
there  and  the  captains  to  proceed  in  their  barges  to  the  island  of 
Arguim.  This  was  done,  and  during  the  three  days  they  were  absent 
they  took  over  twenty  blacks.  On  their  return  to  the  ships  they 
found  that  the  caravels,  in  obedience  to  orders,  had  sailed  towards  the 
island  of  Arguim,  but  as  they  did  not  know  the  exact  position,  they 
proceeded  more  to  the  south,  and  .on  anchoring  they  perceived  a  man 
running  along  the  coast.  This  man  was  no  other  than  Joao  Fernandez. 
who,  wild  with  delight,  had  sighted  his  countrymen,  but  was  greatly 
distressed  that  he  could  not  reach  the  caravels.  On  that  occasion, 
however,  the  barges  appeared,  and  JoSo  Femandes  was  received  with 
extraordinary  joy.  This  spot  was  called  the  Cape  of  Rescue  (Cabo  do 
Besgate).  From  thence  AntSo  Gongalves  proceeded  with  the  three 
ships  as  far  as  the  island  of  Tider,  where  they  had  a  fierce  combat 
with  the  natives.  Returning  to  Portugal,  Gon9alve8  touched  at  Cape 
Branco,  where  he  took  sixty  natives,  and  finally  ported  in  Lisbon. 

The  narrative  of  Joao  Femandes  is  very  interesting.  He  tells  that 
the  first  thing  the  natives  did  was  to  strip  him  of  his  European  clothes 
in  exchange  for  a  raiment  similar  to  what  they  used,  called  Alfuice. 
These  were  nomade  shepherds,  the  land  was  nearly  all  a  sand  desert, 
with  few  trees,  few  flowers,  and  sparse  grass.  The  trees  which  were 
most  numerous  were  the  PcUma  Christie  palm-trees  and  various  tfaara& 

These  inhabitants,  which  professed  the  Mussalman  religion,  were 
called  Alarves,  Azenegues,  or  Berbers.  Their  language  diflfered  hoth 
in  writing  and  speech  from  that  of  other  Moors. 
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The  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  at  the  time  when  D.  Alfonso  Y. 
definitely  grasped  the  sceptre  has  been  already  sufficiently  described,  as 
well  as  the  germs  of  discords  which  had  been  sown  between  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro  and  his  nephew,  fostered  by  the  resentment  of  the  Count  of 
Baroellos. 

The  illegitimate  son  of  D.  Joao  I.,  as  soon  as  D.  Pedro  delivered  up 
to  Alfonso  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  departed  to  the  town  of 
Chaves  in  war  guise,  and  traversing  the  cities  of  Oporto  and  GuimarSeSy 
the  town  of  Ponte  de  Lima,  and  other  places  of  that  district,  deprived 
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the  servants  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  of  their  respective  appointments, 
and  ordered  the  fortresses  to  be  guarded  and  watched  as  though  in 
effect  war  had  been  formally  declared  between  the  young  King  and  the 
former  Begent. 

The  Count  of  Barcellos,  whom  the  Regent  in  1442  had  created  Duke 
of  Braganza,  and  the  Count  de  Ourem,  secretly  charged  one  Barredo,  who 
was  of  the  Boyal  household,  to  foment  a  calumnious  intrigue  between 
the  King  and  his  unde.  Through  the  intervention  of  Barredo,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  King  should  have  an  interview  in  Torres  Novas  with 
the  Count  of  Ourem,  and  in  this  interview  they  induced  the  King  to 
dismiss  D.  Pedro  from  the  Court,  as  otherwise,  they  urged,  he  could 
never  be  entirely  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  Infante,  whom,  they 
affirmed,  desired  to  reign  and  exalt  his  own  sons. 

D.  Pedro  was  aware  of  what  passed,  and  simulating  great  tranquillity 
of  spirit,  which  he  certainly  could  not  possess  in  this  hour  of  persecu- 
tion and  vengeance,  he  hastened  to  meet  his  nephew  in  Santarem« 
where  he  besought  leave  to  absent  himself  from  the  Court,  as  he 
desired  to  attend  to  'his  own  house,  which  he  had  abandoned  in  the 
interest  of  public  afiairs. 

As  D.  Alfonso  had  not  at  that  moment  his  wretched  oouncillozs  at  his 
side,  he  received  his  uncle  with  all  that  expansion  proper  to  his  youthful 
age,  and  gave  him  leave  of  absence,  and  passed  a  receipt  in  full  for  all 
the  time  he  had  served  as  Begent. 

D.  Pedro  then  retired  to  Coimbra,  but  suspecting  some  ambuscade 
from  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  he  had  a  niunerous  escort  to  aooompany 
him  as  far  as  Thomar.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  and  the  Archlnshop 
learnt  that  the  Infante  had  departed,  they  raised  up  supposed  resent- 
ments in  the  spirit  of  the  King  against  the  Infante  D.  Pedro- 
intrigues  which  had  been  furthered  by  the  former  servants  of  the 
Queen  D.  Leonor,  whom  the  regency  of  D.  Pedro  had  prejudiced  in 
their  ambitions. 

We  must  here  mention  the  intervention  of  the  Infante  D.  Henrique 
in  this  affair,  as  narrated  by  Buy  de  Pina:  "The  King  quitted 
Santarem  for  Lisbon,  where  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  who  was  in  the 
Algarve,  hastened  to  reach  in  order  to  speak  to  him,  because  he  felt  that 
the  life  and  honour  of  the  Infante,  his  brother,  had  been  assailed  by 
his  enemies,  and  were  in  peril.  His  accusers  brought  against  him 
falsely,  that  in  his  ambition  for  reigning,  he  was  guilty  of  poisoniiig 
and  fratricide,  that  D.  Leonor  had  been  poisoned  by  his  orders,  as  abo 
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D.  Duarte,  and  the  same  fate  awaited  the  King  unless  some  term  was 
put  to  his  insolence." 

Although  D.  Henrique  defended  him,  yet  he  did  not  do  so  with  that 
firmness  and  brotheriy  ardour  which  he  ought  to  have  shown,  and  all 
historians  are  one  in  censuring  his  conduct.  But  even  this  cold, 
half-hearted  defence  was  of  no  avail,  and  those  who  surrounded 
bim  found  a  way  to  prejudice  the  spirit  of  the  King  against  D. 
Henriqua 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  apathy  of  the  friends  of  D.  Pedro, 
one  only  remained  active,  faithful,  and  heroic,  ready  to  immolate  himself 
to  save  the  life  and  honour  of  the  noble  Infante,  and  incapable  of 
collusion  with  the  enemies  of  this  just  man,  of  double  dealing  under  any 
consideration,  of  a  moment's  repose  while  there  was  a  question  of  de- 
fending a  friend  and  a  loyal  man.  This  individual — one  of  the  noblest 
found  in  our  annals — was  Alvaro  Yaz  de  Almada,  Count  of  Abranches 
in  Normandy,  and  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Jarreteira.  He  had  been 
knighted  by  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  in  the  Mosque  of  Ceuta,  and  the 
duties  of  fraternal  love  and  dedication  which  this  ceremony  imposed, 
he  fulfilled  in  all  its  fulness. 

The  Count  of  Abranches  was  at  that  moment  in  Ceuta,  but  as  soon 
as  he  learnt  the  intrigues   which  were  rising  against  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro,  his  beloved  friend,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Lisbon  in  the 
hope  of  repressing  the  calumny,  which  during  his  absence  had  assumed 
great  proportions.     On  being  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the  Count,  the 
enemies  of  D.  Pedro  endeavoured  to  induce  the  King  to  forbid  his 
entrance  into  the  capital.     But  Alfonso  Y.,  although  at  an  age  when 
credulity  is  blind,  had  been  educated  in  the  chivalrous  traditions  of  his 
grandfather,  and  enthusiastically  admired   Alvaro  Yaz   de    Almada 
beyond  all  others.     But  the  enemies  of  the  Infante  did  not  lose  hope, 
and  sent  word  to  the  Count  de  Abranches  that  should  he  insist  upon 
entering  the  capital,  he  would  be  taken  prisoner  as  conniving  in  many 
acts  of  the  Infante.     Alvaro  Yaz  fearlessly  presented  himself  at  the 
Court  at  the  very  moment  when  the   King,  surrounded  by  many 
fidalgos,  was  discussing  affairs  relative  to  his  uncle.     The  enemies  of 
the  Infante  were  perfectly  amazed  at  this  daring  act  of  the  Count 
de  Abranches,  who,  in  presence  of  the  King  and  Court,  laid  before 
them  with  stem  calmness  the  services    performed    by    the    Infante 
D.  Pedro,  his  virtues  and  deeds,   alluding  to  the  threats  by  which 
they  had  attempted  to  intimidate  him,  and  concluded  by  challenging 
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solemnly  the  enemies  of  the  Infante,  and  provoking  three  of  them  to 
come  forward  and  fight  himself  alone. 

The  conspirators  felt  themselves  vividly  emharrassed,  and,  in  order 
to  withdraw  the  Eling  from  the  influence  of  the  Count  of  Abranches, 
they  took  hurriedly  D.  Alfonso  Y.  to  Cintra,  where  beneath  its  leafr 
shades  and  favoured  by  distance,  they  could  counteract  the  threats  and 
reprimands  of  Alvaro  Yaz  de  Almada.  In  effect,  in  Cintra  they 
succeeded  better  to  dominate  the  young  impressionable  spirit  of 
D.  Alfonso  v.,  and  induced  him  to  puhlish  a  warning  to  all  fidalgos 
and  knights  of  the  kingdom  not  to  visit  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  and 
another  warning  to  all  the  favourites  of  the  Queen  D.  Leonor  who 
should  consider  themselves  wronged  in  their  interests  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Infante,  to  send  in  their  claim  for  indemnification,  which 
was  actually  done  without  any  process  of  verification.  Lastly,  the 
enemies  of  the  Infante  were  able  to  obtain  from  D.  Alfonso  V.  an 
order  prohibiting  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  to  return  to  the  capital  without 
previous  authorisation,  or  to  quit  his  lands. 

When  the  King  left  for  Cintra,  the  Count  of  Ahranches  and  the 
Infante  D.  Henrique  had  departed  for  Coimbra  to  visit  D.  Pedro.  This 
interview  of  the  three  could  not  be  otherwise  than  shadowed  by  such 
manifest  indications  of  rupture  vdth  the  King.  In  effect,  it  was  not 
long  before  aggressions,  as  we  have  said,  broke  out  on  the  part  of  the 
King.  The  Infantes,  however,  sent  an  intermediary  to  their  nephew, 
D.  Alfonso  v.,  beseeching  him  to  revoke  such  baseless  orders.  The 
King  evaded  the  reply,  by  promising  to  send  it  by  another  person.  Hie 
two  brothers  then  separated :  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  proceeded  to  the 
Castle  of  Montemor-o-Velho,  and  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  to  the  town 
of  Soure. 

When  D.  Pedro  was  in  Montemor-o-Velho,  he  received  a  messenger 
from  the  King  bearing  a  species  of  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  Braganza,  and  the  Infante.  This  treaty  must  necessazily 
be  grievous  to  D.  Pedro,  because  in  it  there  was  an  allusion  to  the 
faults  he  was  not  guilty  of,  and  this  treaty  must  needs  be  signed  by 
him.  It  was  one  more  intrigue  and  weapon  of  his  enemies,  as,  if  he 
refused  to  sign  it,  they  would  accuse  him  of  disobedience  to  the  King. 
The  Infante  saw  the  snare  and  signed  the  treaty.  They  were  disarmed, 
but  his  enemies  directed  their  aim  to  another  direction,  and  urged  the 
King  to  send  Diogo  da  Silveira  to  the  Infante  to  reprehend  him  for 
supposed   crimes,  especially  of  preparing  for  war  in  his  castles  of 
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Montemor  and  Goimbra.  The  Infante  ordered  the  castles  to  be  shown 
them,  in  order,  that  they  should  be  convinced  that  no  extraordinary 
preparations  had  been  effected;  but,  despite  all  this,  the  King  still 
persisted  in  persecuting  the  friends  of  the  Infante.  He  deprived 
Alvaro  Yaz  of  being  Alcaide  of  the  Castle  of  Lisbon,  and  the  son  of  the 
Infante  D.  Pedro  the  office  of  Constable  of  the  Kingdom,  which  office 
the  Count  of  Ourem  desired  for  himself,  but  which  he  conferred  on  his 
brother,  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand. 

Yet  still  more  fierce  grew  the  conspiracy  of  the  palace  against 
D.  Pedro  around  the  youthful  King,  and  D.  Alfonso  V.  sent  to  his 
uncle,  demanding  the  surrender  of  all  the  arms  he  possessed  in  the 
arsenal  of  Coimbra,  and  which  the  Constable  D.  Pedro  had  brought 
from  Castillo  when  he  proceeded  to  aid  the  King  D.  JoSo  in  fighting 
the  Aragonese  princes. 

The  Infante  D.  Pedro  perfectly  comprehended  the  aim  of  this 
demand.  Should  he  accede,  he  would  remain  with  no  defence ;  if  he 
refused,  he  would  fall  into  the  trap  of  disobedience  and  rebellion,  and 
then  the  indignation  of  the  King  would  seem  just  and  reasonable. 
The  Infante  excused  himself  as  skilfully  as  he  could,  but  the  King 
insisted.  Then  the  Infante  replied  that  the  King  had  no  need  of  the 
aid  of  arms,  either  for  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  or  out  of  it ;  and 
whereas,  in  view  that  lus  arms  of  innocence  were  insufficient  for  defend- 
ing himself  against  his  enemies,  he  besought  him  to  leave  him  those  of 
steel ;  but  should  the  King  not  be  satisfied  with  this,  to  give  him  time 
to  order  other  arms  from  abroad,  or  allow  him  to  redeem  them  by 
money. 

The  Count  of  Arrayollos,  who  had  been  appointed  the  Governor  of 
Ceuta  after  the  death  of  the  Count  of  Villa  Real,  came  to  the  Court. 
It  appears  the  Count  of  Arrayollos  intended  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  uncle  and  the  nephew  by  endeavouring  to  bring  to  the 
capital  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  in  order  that  he  should  personally  defend 
himself.  The  Count  of  Arrayollos  wished  to  show  himself  grateful  to 
the  Infante,  who  had  appointed  him,  and  he  was  fuUy  informed  of  the 
whole  intrigue  by  letters  received  from  his  uncle,  D.  Pedro.  But  the 
Duke  of  Braganza,  his  father,  and  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Ourem, 
were  on  the  eve  of  gaining  the  cause,  and  it  did  not  suit  them  to  allow 
any  one  to  oppose  them.  Hence  they  invented  a  story  that  the  Moors 
had  surrounded,  or  were  about  to  besiege  Ceuta,  and  therefore  the 
Count  of  Barcellos  was  forced  to  return  immediately  to  Africa.     The 
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conspiracy  was  therefore  gaining  ground,  and  it  was  now  of  no  avail  the 
counter  action  of  some  friends  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  and  bis  own 
letters  to  the  King,  in  which  he  expressed  his  loyalty  and  respect,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  love  when  bringing  him  up,  and  bade  bim  never 
forget  that  he  had  wedded  his  daughter,  most  certainly  with  the  object 
of  perpetuating  his  life  and  royal  generation, 

D.  Alfonso  Y.,  when  by  himself,  seemed  disposed  to  listen,  to  bis 
uncle,  but  very  quickly  would  the  palace  intrigue  again  involve  bim  in 
its  web. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  October,  1447,  the  King  proceeded  to 
Cintra,  and  the  Count  of  Ourem,  thinking  to  find  another  snare  for  the 
Infante  D.  Pedro,  insinuated  to  the  Eling  that  it  would  be  convenient 
to  summon  to  the  Court  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  and  bade  him  come  in 
war  guise,  as  he  should  have  to  cross  the  lands  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro, 
because,  should  the  Infante  prevent  his  passage,  the  King  would  come 
upon  him. 

D.  Pedro,  on  knowing  what  was  passing,  took  'counsel  from  those 
around  him,  and,  following  the  opinion  of  the  Count  de  Abranches, 
resolved  upon  combating  the  Duke  by  force  of  arms,  in  view  that  so 
opportunely  the  hour  of  vengeance  and  of  settling  affairs  had  come. 
The  Infante  D.  Pedro  furthermore  sent  word  to  his  brother  D.  Henrique 
who  was  in  Thomar,  of  what  he  proposed  to  do,  as  he,  though  he  had 
another  road,  intended  to  pass  through  the  town  of  LouzS  without 
first  asking  permission  to  do  so. 

The  Infante  D.  Henrique  replied  that  he,  the  Infante  D.  Pedro, 
should  do  nothing  without  interviewing  each  other. 

Wishing,  however,  to  right  himself,  the  ex-Eegent  sent  a  message 
to  the  Duke  to  the  effect  that  he  marvelled  greatly  at  his  proceedings 
with  him,  and  the  Duke  cunningly  replied  that  he  was  going  to 
the  Court  by  orders  of  the  King  through  public  roads,  and  that  he 
would  not  allow  his  men  to  cause  any  damage  to  the  lands  of  the 
Infante  D.  Pedro.  The  latter  replied  that  to  proceed  to  the  Court  it 
was  not  necessary  that  the  Duke  should  traverse  hi^  lands  with  1,600 
horsemen  and  many  foot-soldiers,  and  that  should  he  insist  on  so  doing 
he  would  be  forced  to  stop  his  passage. 

The  Count  of  Ourem,  who  was  aware  that  the  Duke  was  accom- 
panied by  a  great  number  of  men  who  were  not  partial  to  him,  and  who 
were  only  recruited  for  the  occasion,  besought  the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand, 
brother  to  the  King,  and  who  was  married  to  a  granddaughter  of  the 
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Duke,  to  write  letters  to  the  fidalgos  who  were  to  accompany  him  to  be 
very  careful  in  this  expedition.  This  Infante  was  young  and  fiery^ 
and  he  not  only  wrote  the  desired  letters,  but  ofifered  to  go  personally 
to  aid  the  Duke ;  this  offer  being  made  by  letter  sent  by  the  bearer, 
Alvaro  de  Faria.  The  spies  which  the  Infante  had  placed  on  the 
roads  apprehended  the  bearer  of  the  letters,  which  were  read  by  the 
Infante. 

On  returning  to  the  Court,  Alvaro  de  Faria  reported  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  blackest  colours,  which  led  the  King  at  once  to  suspend  the 
pensions  he  paid  him,  meanwhile  writing  to  the  Infante  bidding  him 
not  to  attempt  to  molest  the  D\ike  on  the  road. 

The  messenger  of  this  royal  order  on  returning  to  the  Court  spite- 
fully told  the  King  that  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  had  declared  open 
rebellion.  It  was  an  artful  way  of  stirring  up  the  conflagration,  which 
the  King  at  once  published  in  the  kingdom  in  order  to  turn  public 
opinion  against  the  Infante.  But  the  truth  was  that  D.  Pedro  told 
every  one,  including  D.  JoSo  Manuel,  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  that  he  would 
freely  allow  the  Duke  to  pass  if  he  came  as  a  peaceful  friend,  but  not 
otherwise. 

Meanwhile  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  waited  in  vain  for  his  brother 
D.  Henrique,  who,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Penella  where  the  ex-Regent 
was,  went  to  the  King  in  Santarem — a  fact  which  has  been  censured, 
and  to  which  no  easy  explanation  has  been  afforded,  unless  it  was  that 
the  King  had  sent  for  him  on  purpose  to  prevent  his  aiding  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro. 

But  time  was  speeding,  and  yet  the  journey  of  the  Duke  was  not 
effected.  The  King  sent  word  to  D.  Pedro  to  return  to  Coimbra,  from 
whence  he  was  not  to  depart  without  his  orders,  and  to  allow  the  Duke 
freely  to  pass.  To  this  D.  Pedro  replied  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
allow  him  to  pass  if  he  came  as  a  friend,  but  that  if  he,  the  Eling,  repre- 
hended him,  with  far  greater  reason  should  he  reprehend  the  Duke,  as 
between  them  there  was  difference  of  position ;  but  that  at  least  in 
presence  of  royal  justice  he  should  place  them  in  identity  of  circum- 
stances and  rights. 

Assisted  by  the  protection  of  the  King,  the  Duke  resolved  upon 
performing  his  journey  with  his  soldiers,  and  the  Infante  resolved  upon 
departing  from  Penella  to  LouzS,  from  whence  he  proceeded  in  war 
guise  to  YiUarinho.  At  that  place  he  learnt  that  the  Duke  was  in 
Coja,  protected  by  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra. 
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Jn  Yillarinho  the  Infante  ranged  his  men  in  form  of  IwtUe, 
entrusting  the  vanguard  to  his  son  Jayme  and  the  Count  of  Abranches, 
and  reserved  the  command  of  the  rearguard  to  himself.  On  advancing 
up  to  the  town  of  Serpiz,  he  leamt  that  the  Duke  wss  near  at  hand. 
The  Count  of  Abranches,  impelled  by  his  natural  ardour,  desired  to  see 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  on  his  return  advised  the  Infants  to  begin  the 
battle  that  same  day,  because  the  troops  of  the  Duke  were  disheartened 
and  undisciplined.  The  Infante,  however,  was  of  opinion  to  await  the 
Duke  and  to  rest  that  day,  and  aJso  that  the  Duke  might  not  allege 
that  he  had  been  attacked  without  notice. 

The  illegitimate  son  of  D.  JoSo  I.  knew,  however,  that  his  camp 
had  been  explored  by  the  scouts  of  the  Infante,  and  that  his  own 
people  marched  but  coldly  to  the  combat,  as  many  of  them  were  really  in 
favour  of  the  Infante ;  and,  not  wishing  to  retreat  because  he  bad  been 
told  that  D.  Pedro  had  ordered  aJl  the  bridges  and  ships  of  the  Mondego 
to  be  rendered  useless — which  really  was  not  the  case — ^he  resolved  to 
cross  secretly  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  which  lay  to  the  left.  This  he 
effected  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  bad  roads  and  the  snow, 
and  it  was  during  this  journey  that  he  took  a  violent  cold,  which  left 
dire  effects  for  the  rest  of  his  Kf e. 

When  those  he  left  behind  knew  of  this  proceeding  they  were  truly 
disheartened ;  moreover,  feared  the  Infante  would  come  upon  them. 
They  therefore  endeavoured  to  fly  in  the  direction  of  Covilha,  forsaking 
their  baggage,  which  the  shepherds  of  the  Serra  took  po68essia&  of, 
many  of  them  perishing  on  the  road. 

The  Infante  was  only  made  aware  of  the  resolve  of  the  Duke  when 
he  had  proceeded  four  or  five  leagues.  D.  Pedro  was  joyed  at  this 
incident,  which  prevented  an  effusion  of  blood.  Others,  especially  the 
Count  of  Abranches,  were  disappointed,  and  advised  the  Infante  to 
proceed  to  the  ambush  of  the  Duke;  but  the  Infante  refused  to 
follow  the  counsel,  and,  before  retiring  to  Coimbra,  he  dismissed 
with  grateful  words  those  who  had  mustered  around  him  to  defend 
and  aid  him. 

These  events  occurred  during  Lent  of  1449.  The  enemies  of  the 
Infante  D.  Pedro  designedly  feasted  the  Duke  of  Braganza  oo  his 
arrival  to  the  Court,  which  was  then  in  Santarem,  not  only  to  cover  up 
the  cowardice  which  had  induced  him  to  alter  his  road,  as  also  to  piaoe 
the  ex-Begent  in  an  apparently  false  position.  Some  even  endeavoured 
to  fire  the  spirit  of  the  young  King  by  saying  that  he  ought  to  show 
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himself  offended  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  and  not 
with  the  Duke.  This  opmion  was,  however,  overthrown  in  council  by 
thiB  Infante  D.  Henrique,  who  declared  that  he  would  never  consent 
that  it  should  he  said  that  any  son  of  D.  Joao  I.  had  or  could  injure 
his  king  and  liege-lord.  The  enemies  of  ^the  Infante  D.  Pedro  recoiled 
for  a  moment  at  this  intervention  of  D.  Henrique,  but  nevertheless  the 
intrigue  was  rekindled.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  chronicler,  Ruy  de 
Pina,  lays,  in  a  great  measure,  the  responsibility  of  previous  events  to 
the  nanchcUance  of  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  in  this  afiair. 

Day  by  day  the  gravity  of  circumstances  became  greater.  The 
King  ordered  that  throughout  the  kingdom  preparations  of  war  should 
be  made  to  combat  the  Infante,  giving  letters  of  pardon  to  all  refugees 
who  would  wish  to  accompany  him,  and  bidding  those  who  sided  for 
D.  Pedro  to  quit  him.  The  ex-Begent  was  accused  of  disobedience  and 
disloyalty  to  the  King. 

The  Constable  D.  Pedro  was  in  the  town  of  Fronteira  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  King,  suspecting  that  he  might  receive  aid  from  the 
Master  of  Alcantara,  was  about  to  surround  him  and  besiege  him.  He 
immediately  passed  on  to  MarvSo,  in  order  to  resist.  He  was  advised, 
however,  not  to  aggravate  the  position  of  his  father  by  a  resistance 
which  could  have  no  good  effect,  in  view  of  the  disproportion  of  forces 
and  the  want  of  means.  Whether  this  advice  was  perfidious  or  not  l<; 
not  known,  but  the  Constable  D.  Pedro  departed  for  Valencia  de 
Alcantara,  where  the  Master  received  him  discourteously,  leaving  in 
MarvSo  an  alcaide,  who  delivered  up  the  castle  to  the  one  whom  the 
King  sent  to  demand  it. 

Meanwhile  at  the  Court  the  intrigue  had  assumed  grave  proportions, 
and  hostilities  were  about  to  break  out.  The  Queen  wished  to  warn 
her  father  by  letter  that  her  husband  intended  to  depart  on  5th  of  May 
(1449),  to  besiege  him,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro 
being  conquered,  one  of  the  three  following  fates  awaited  him :  '*  A 
shameful  death,  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  exile  for  life  out  of  the 
kingdom." 

The  Infante  disguised  his  emotion  in  presence  of  the  bearer,  and 

calmly  inquired  after  the  health  of  the  Eling  and  Queen,  but  as  soon  as 

the  messenger  departed,  he  opened  his  heart  to  his  friends  and  besought 

them  to  give  him  their  individual  advice  as  to  what  he  should  do. 

The  opinions  of  his  counsellors  were  divided  into  three  groups : — 

First,  that  of  D.  Alvaro  Alfonso :  That  D.  Pedro  ought  not  to  go 
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and  seek  his  death,  but  await  it.  To  fortify  himself  in  Coimbra,  whose 
siege  would  be  a  long  one,  giving  thus  time  for  reflection  to  the  King, 
and  that  by  the  mouth  of  Buarcos  he  could  easily  be  delivered  in  case 
of  need. 

Second,  that  of  the  brothers  Azevedos,  and  the  brothers  Coelhos : 
That  the  Infante  pass  on  to  the  Province  of  Douro,  where  he  would 
find  aid  from  various  fldalgos,  and  where  the  King  could  not  easily 
follow  him. 

Third,  that  of  the  Count  of  Abranches :  That  he  ought  rather  to 
die  an  honoured,  glorious  death  than  live  a  miserable  existence  and 
dishonoured ;  that  he  should  ask  the  King  permission  to  justify  himself 
of  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  and  take  from  them  their  apologies, 
and  should  this  demand  not  be  accepted,  then  to  defend  himself  and  die 
on  the  battlefield  like  a  good  soldier  and  a  brave  knight. 

This  latter  counsel  was  the  one  adopted  by  the  Infante  with 
apparent  calmness  of  spirit. 

Meanwhile  the  womanly  heart  of  the  Queen  was  being  torn  asunder 
between  the  husband  and  the  father ;  moreover,  she  was  soon  to  become 
a  mother,  and  her  feelings  vibrating  under  opposite  sentiments  and 
bitterest  anguish,  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  great  catastrophe  which  she 
felt  imminent.  The  Queen  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  King  and 
besought  mercy  for  her  father.  The  King  gently  raised  her  to  his  arms 
and  promised  to  be  merciful  if  the  Infante  besought  his  pardon.  The 
Queen  asked  leave  to  apprise  the  Infante  of  this,  and  the  King 
consented. 

The  first  thought  of  the  ez-Kegent  was  to  refuse  to  ask  pardon  for 
supposed  crimes,  but  remembering  that  between  him  and  the  King 
stood  his  daughter  in  the  most  critical  position  of  life,  he  decided  to 
agree  to  the  proposal.  But  when  the  reply  reached  the  Court, 
Alfonso  Y.  had  already  been  newly  heated  by  the  intrigue  which  was 
around  him.  He  had  repented  of  his  weakness  in  regard  to  his  wife, 
and  sought  a  pretext  for  refusing  the  proffered  favour.  This  pretezi 
he  found  in  a  phrase  of  the  letter  from  the  Infante,  which  was  as 
follows :  '^  This  I  do,  lady,  rather  to  please  you,  and  because  yoa  have 
so  bidden  me,  than  because  I  deem  it  in  reason  for  me  to  do."  The 
King  then  replied,  that  as  the  repentance  of  the  Infante  was  only 
forced  or  feigned,  he  would  not  accept  it.  Hostilities  were  therefore 
recommenced.  Meantime,  sc«ne  friends  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedn> 
pleaded  that  he  should  not  depart  in  war  guise,  but  rather  await  the 
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i-esult,  whether  good  or  bad.  This  was  especially  urged  by  two  religious. 
Friar  AntSo,  the  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Aveiro,  and  Friar  Denize 
who  later  on  became  the  Eling's  Confessor,  and  these  succeeded  in 
winning  the  consent  of  the  Infante  to  allow  them  to  arrange  the 
concord ;  D.  Pedro  even  promising  as  a  guarantee  of  his  word  that  his 
sons  should  remain  as  hostages  with  the  King. 

Friar  Antao  then  immediately  departed  to  the  Court,  but  intrigue 
had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  prevented  from  seeing  the  King  and 
deliver  his  letters  to  him. 

As  no  satisfactory  reply  came  from  the  Court,  because,  in  truth. 
Friar  AntSo  had  none  to  give,  the  Infante  prepared  to  depart  before 
the  5th  of  May,  the  date  when  the  King  had  fixed  to  besiege 
him  in  Coimbra.  The  King  no  doubt  had  this  intention,  but 
the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  raising  men  and  arms  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time  would  render  it  little  probable  that  he  should  be  able  to 
lay  siege  at  that  date.  However,  they  apprised  the  King  that  the 
Infante  had  resolved  upon  attacking  him  in  Santarem,  which  news 
greatly  pleased  the  Duke,  since  it  appeared  that  fate  was  bringing  to 
his  hands  his  enemy.  The  King  being  forewarned,  placed  frontier 
captains  in  the  castles  around  Coimbra. 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  Infante  quitted  Coimbra  with  his  army, 

although  experiencing  grave  financial  difficulties,  which  his  partisans 

supplied  with  loans.      His  son,  D.  Jajone,  was  entrusted  with   the 

command  of  the  vanguard.     The   Infante,  whose  forces  comprised 

100  horsemen  and  5,000  foot-soldiers,  with  much  baggage,  oxen,  and 

beasts,  before  departing  from  the  city,  attended  divine  service  in  the 

cathedral,  the  churches  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Clara.     After  these 

religious  acts  he  bade  adieu  to  his  wife  and  proceeded  calmly  to  spend 

the  night  in  Egoa.    In  the  Infante's  camp  two  flags  waved — one  bore 

the  motto,  " Lealdade"  and  the  other,  '*  Just^a  e  Vingan^"   Around 

these  flags  slumbered  peacefully  brave  fidalgos,  such  as  the  Count  of 

Abranches,  who  had  linked  their  destiny  to  the  fate  of  arms  of  the 

Infante  D.  Pedro;  yet  this  sacred  and  sworn  pledge  was  unable  to 

<leprive  them  of  peace  of  mind  and  body.     But  in  the  soul  of  the 

Infante  D.  Pedro  a  great  wrestling  was  taking  place  at  that  hour, 

anguishing    thoughts    that  in  that    journey  would  certainly  result 

mourning  for  the  wife  and  the  daughter. 

On  the  following  day  the  Infante  D.  Pedro  divided  his  men  into 
companies,  and  then  informed  them  that  his  aim  was  to  proceed  as  a 
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loyal  servant  of  the  King  to  ask  and  obtain  justice.  He  recommended 
them  to  abstain  from  robbery  and  evil,  and  to  pay  fairly  for  all  pro- 
visions they  should  take,  and  bade  them  take  no  notice  of  what  tbej 
should  hear,  however  disagreeable  it  might  be.  They  then  started 
on  their  march,  and  when  near  the  Monastery  of  Batalha,  the 
Ranger,  who  had  been  formerly  surgeon  to  D.  Joao  I.,  attempted  to 
resist  the  Infante,  but  the  monks  would  not  allow  this,  and  opening 
the  doors,  sent  word  to  ask  him  how  he  would  wish  to  be  received, 
to  which  the  Infante  replied  that  they  should  await  him  chanting 
the  psalm,  ^*  Qui  habitat  in  adjutorio  AUissimi  in  pratectione  Dti  C<di 
commcyrahUurr 

D.  Pedro  then  assisted  at  mass'  in  the  church  of  the  monastery, 
and  lingered  some  time  before  the  sepulchre  which  he  was  to  fill  some 
day  in  the  chapel  of  the  founder.  He  then  continued  the  march  to 
Alcobaga,  where  he  was  most  genially  received  by  the  friars.  On 
reaching  the  Rio  Maior,  about  five  leagues  from  Santarem,  the  Infante 
summoned  a  council  to  discuss  whether  it  was  expedient  that  he  should 
proceed  personally  to  the  Court  or  send  emissaries  to  the  King  U* 
demand  justice.  The  general  opinion  was  that  he  ought  to  retreat  to 
Coimbra,  since  it  was  a  sufficient  victory  to  have  oome  so  near  lus 
enemies  without  their  having  intercepted  his  way,  and  should  he  pro- 
ceed further  and  pitch  his  camp  in  the  olive  plantations  of  Santarem 
he  might  very  easily  be  envolved  by  the  troops  of  the  King,  while 
should  he  desire  to  march  upon  Lisbon  he  might  very  probably  not 
find  the  former  goodwill  and  welcome. 

The  Infante  replied  that  he  had  no  wish  to  approach  so  closely  to 
the  King  as  to  appear  he  had  come  to  combat  him,  but  nevertheless  he 
did  not  wish  to  retreat ;  therefore,  on  reaching  the  bridge  of  Loores,  he 
would  turn  by  Torres  Yedras  and  Obidos  to  Coimbra ;  and  he  further- 
more told  his  men  that  meanwhile  the  Queen  and  D.  Henrique  might 
perchance  enlighten  the  spirit  of  the  King.  This  was  a  manner  of 
fostering  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  others,  but  which  in  his  own,  as  was 
evident,  no  hope  really  existed* 

From  Campo  Maior  the  Infante  proceeded  to  Alcoentre  at  the  tame 
when  in  Lisbon  it  was  known  that  D.  Pedro  was  coming  to  take  refuge 
in  that  city.  Behind  the  army  of  D.  Pedro  ever  followed  the  scoots 
of  the  royal  troops  to  spy  the  direction  of  the  march  and  at  times 
addressing  to  them  insulting  epithets.  The  Infante  advised  and 
enjoined  his  men  to  bear  up  their  taunts  with  the  greatest  patienoa 
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On  the  16th  May,  B.  Pedro  reached  Aleoentre.  He  then  was  told 
that  the  King  had  surrounded  Ayres  Gomes  da  Silva,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  guarding  of  the  wood  and  herbage'  for  the  needs  of 
the  army.  As  soon  as  the  Count  of  Abranches  learnt  this,  he  imme- 
diately departed  with  other  knights,  and  speedily  broke  through  the 
siege  which  the  King's  men  had  placed  around  Ayres  Gomes.  The 
enemies  of  the  Infante  fled  so  precipitately  that  many  fell  into  a  lake — 
it  is  said  to  the  number  of  thirty.  The  others  were  taken  to  D.  Pedro, 
among  the  latter  being  a  servant  of  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  called 
Pero  de  Castro,  whom  the  Infante  sharply  reprehended,  and,  taking  a 
tmncheon,  knocked  him  on  the  head ;  other  knights  who  stood  by  also 
gave  him  blows  until  he  dropped  dead. 

Some  of  the  knights  of  the  King,  such  as  the  Captain  Gon9alo 
Rodrigues  de  Sousa,  were  able  to  escape,  owing  to  the  swiftness 
of  their  horses,  but  were  pursued  for  a  great  distance  by  the  Count 
of  Abranches  and  other  knights. 

The  news  of  these  facts  inflamed  the  wrath  of  the  King,  who 
inferred  that  the  Infante  would  fall  upon  Lisbon,  and  therefore  ordered 
the  city  to  be  strongly  garrisoned,  and  from  Santarem  at  once  departed 
an  army  of  30,000  men — cavalry  and  infantry — which  was,  the  chron- 
icler tells  us,  '*  the  largest  number  of  warriors  that  up  to  that  time  had 
been  mustered  in  the  kingdom." 

The  counsellors  of  the  King  advised  him  to  proceed  slowly  on  the 
march,  because  by  that  means  the  nearer  the  Infante  should  approach 
Lisbon  the  greater  danger  would  he  run,  on  account  of  his  retreat 
being  cut  oflf. 

The  Infante  was  in  Castanheira  when  he  learnt  that  the  King  had 
left  Santarem.  He  struck  the  camp,  saying  that  he  was  marching 
upon  lisbon.  This  he  said  with  the  object  of  inspiring  a  greater 
confidence  into  his  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  disheartened. 
But  in  effect  the  Infante  stopped  near  Alverca,  on  the  border  of 
Alfarrobeira,  and  disposed  his  camp  with  admirable  order. 

On  the  20th  May  the  army  of  the  King  arrived  and  pitched  their 
camps.  The  Count  of  Abranches  sallied  out  with  some  knights  to 
reconnoitre  the  forces  of  D.  Alfonso  V.  He  was  greatly  astonished  at 
the  number  and  strength  of  the  troops.  However,  he  disguised 
his  impressions  to  the  troops,  but  told  the  truth  to  the  Infante 
D.Pedro. 

The  ez-Begent  might  yet  save  himself  by  flight,  but  this  he  would 

2  I 
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not  do.     It  is  manifest  that  he  intended  to  seek  his  death,  as  also  the 
Count  of  Abranches,  both  having  pledged  to  die  together. 

D.  Alfonso  Y.  had  resolved  upon  not  fighting  his  ande  on  the  6kj 
he  arrived,  but  ordered  his  kings-at-arms  and  buglers  to  Bound  aiul 
publish  the  call  ef  war,  threatening  all  the  fidalgos  who  served  the 
Infante  with  their  arms  to  quit  his  servioe,  or  else  be  severely  punished. 
No  one  obeyed  this  order,  but,  to  the  contrary,  some  d  the  King's 
people  passed  on  to  the  service  of  the  Infante,  among  them  Femam  de 
Fonseca,  the  Alcaide  of  Lisbon,  Joao  Vogado,  Bodrigo  de  Amellofi^  and 
Gon9alo  Femandes. 

Both  camps  were  impatient  to  commence  the  battle.  Without 
express  orders,  they  nevertheless  began  to  shoot  at  each  other;  sobm 
aitshers  of  the  King's  camp,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  a  {danta- 
tion  near  the  water,  shot  their  arrows  unperoeived  into  the  camp  of  tiie 
Infante,  while  Alvaro  de  Brito  Pestana,  commandant  of  the  infantzy, 
ordered  fire  to  be  made  on  the  troops  of  the  Infante,  causing  thereby 
much  damage. 

D.  Pedro,  wishful  to  respond  to  the  provocation,  ordered  some 
bombards  to  be  discharged,  and  a  stone  hurled  by  one  of  them  fell  dose 
to  the  royal  tent,  which  caused  much  confusion  in  the  camp  of 
D.  Alfonso  v.,  as  it  was  feared  the  King  had  been  wounded. 

This  incident  caused  great  indignation  in  the  army  of  Alfonso  V., 
and  without  awaiting  further  orders  the  army  rushed  to  attack  the 
camp  of  the  Infante,  where  the  shock  was  so  great  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  grew  disheartened  and  fled.  D.  Pedro,  who  was  on  horseback, 
now  dismounted,  and  flinging  off  his  heavy  mail,  rushed  to  ih&  weakest 
point  to  defend  it.  The  friends  of  the  Infante,  who  saw  him  in  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  aflfray,  implored  him  to  retire,  bat  D.  Pedit) 
took  no  heed,  and  it  really  appeared  as  though  his  ardour  grew  in  pro- 
portion as  he  saw  the  men  fall  in  numbers  slain  and  wounded.  It  is 
said  that  he  alone  slew  ten  shieldbearers,  but  this  may  be  only  ene  of 
the  heroic  legends  of  the  epoch.  The  chronicler  reooontfl  tow  the 
rapid  result  of  this  encounter  of  Alf arrobeira.  •*  The  Infante  when 
thus  engaged  in  the  combat  was  wounded  in  the  breast  by  an  arrow, 
which  pierced  his  heart  through,  and  without  having  before  or 
after  received  any  other  wound.  He  received  hia  death  with 
every  sign  of  perfect  contrition  and  great  repentance  for  all 
his  sins,  aflbrdiDg  a  pious  hope  for  the  salvation  of  his  sooL 
These  signs   induced  the  Bishop  of  Coimbra,  who  at  onoe  attended 
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bim,  to  give  him  absolution,  as  there  was  no  time  to  make  his 
<!onfes8ionya8  he  in  his  last  moments  devoutly  besought,  but  on  that 
same  mcnming  he  had  confessed  and  been  absolved,  and  made  his 
testament,  hence  it  deariy  appeared  that  he  died  as  he  had  ever  lived,  a 
^^ood  Catholic  and  a  Christian,  a  loyal  vassal,  and  servitor  of  the  King. 
He  was  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age." 

At  this  stage  of  our  narrative  it  is  needful  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most 
notaUe  figures  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Portugal.  The  battle  of  Alfarro- 
beira,  although  it  does  not  possess  any  great  mihtary  importance,  must, 
however,  be  held  as  the  last  act  of  the  chivalrous  cycle  among  us.  The 
Infante  D.  Pedro  and  Alvaro  Yaz  de  Almada,  his  bosom  friend,  dose,  so 
to  say,  the  golden  and  ivory  door  of  the  medieval  traditions  of  Portu- 
guese history.  We  have  spoken  somewhat  extensively  of  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro,  let  us  say  a  few  words  of  his  faithful  friend. 

Alvaro  Yaz  de  Almada  was  the  son  of  Joanna  Eannes  and  JoSo  Yaz 
de  Almada  who  was  knighted  by  D.  JoSo  I.  after  the  battle  of  Aljubar- 
rota,  and  who  later  on,  by  reason  of  personal  troubles,  proceeded  to 
England,  where  he  died.  He  also  played  an  important  part  in  the 
taking  of  Ceuta,  where  his  sons  Aivaro  and  Pedro  also  took  a  part. 

It  was  at  the  taking  of  Ceuta  that  Alvaro  Yaz  de  Almada  appears 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  there  knighted  by  the  Infante  D.  Pedro 
after  the  conquest;  it  was  there,  likewise,  that  his  brother  Pedro  Yaz  de 
Almada  received  previously  a  similar  honour  at  the  hands  of  the  Infante 
D.  Duarte,  the  heir  to  the  crown. 

It  was  after  the  conquest  of  Ceuta,  in  1415,  that  it  is  supposed  JoSo 
Yaz  de  Almada  withdrew  to  England  with  his  two  sons,  Alvaro  and 
Pedro.  The  space  of  time  which  elapsed  from  his  departure  to 
England  until  the  hapless  expedition  of  Tangiers  was  gloriously  em- 
ployed by  Alvaxo  in  the  campaigns  of  Henry  Y.  against  France,  which 
reoonmienced  in  1418.  The  services  he  rendered  this  King  and  to  his 
dynasty  are  incontestably  proved  by  doctmients  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer,  and  which  are  most  curious.  After  Henry  YI.  was 
acclaimed  King  of  France  and  England  in  1422  at  the  age  of  eight 
months,  Alvaro  Yaz  de  Almada  must  have  retiurned  to  the  kingdom, 
because  in  1423,  eight  years  after  the  taking  of  Ceuta,  D.  JoSo  I. 
nominated  him  Captain-General  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  request  of 
Alvaro  Yax  the  letter  of  appointment  was  confirmed  by  another  from 
the  King  D«  Duarte,  given  in  Almeirim  on  5th  January,  1434. 

The  post  of  Captain-General  of  the  Navy  was  continued  to  be  held 
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by  the  descendants  of  the  receiver  until  the  time  of  the  Khig  D.  Sebtt- 
tian,  when  he  conferred  it  on  D.  Ferdinand  de  Almada,  great-grandBOD 
of  Alvaro  Yaz,  in  a  letter  given  in  Evora  on  25th  August,  1573. 

In  the  disastrous  expedition  of  Tangiers  in  1437  appears  for  the 
second  time  our  brave  Captain  Alvaro  Yaz,   practising  prodigies  of 
valour,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm ;  then  we  find  him  comlwtiog 
in  the  first  regular  battle  ordered  by  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  against 
the  Moors.     In  the  second  combat  against  the  Moors  he  oontinQed  U> 
signalise  himself,  but  it  was  in  the  tumultuous  embarkation  of  the 
troops  when  they  withdrew  from  Tangiers  that  he  more  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,    together    with   the    Marshal    Yasoo    Feroandes 
Coutinho,  who  was  later  on  created  Count  of  Marialva.     On  the  retam 
from  Tangiers,  it  was  Alvaro  Yaz  who  became  truly  noteworthy  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  disguised  his  sorrow  for  the  disaster,  as  we  have 
seen  when  describing  the  affair  of  Tangiers.    We  must  here  add  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  chronicler  Pina,  the  King  D.  Duarte 
died  before  he  had  had  time  to  confer  on  Alvaro  Yaz  aU  the  favoors  he 
had  intended,  and  that  it  was  from   England  and  not  from  Portugal 
that  this  famous  captain  received  the  greatest  honours.     For  a  great 
length  of  time  it  was  supposed  that  Alvaro  had  been  created  Count  of 
Abranches  by  the  King  of  France,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
Jarreteira  by  the  King  of  England,  but  it  has  been  aaoertained,  without 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  that   both  these  favours    were    granted   by    the 
English  monarch,  Henry  YI.     At  that  date  (1445),  Abranches  was 
comprehended  in  the  dominions  of  the  Crown  of  England  ever  sinos 
the  conquest  of  this  kingdom  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  it  con- 
tinued so  until  it  was  reduced  by  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Franee^ 
Charles  YI.     But  Henry  YI.  was  still  Duke  of  Normandy  in  1445,  and 
it  was  as  such  that  he  conferred,  as  he  could  do  so,  the  title  of  Count  of 
Abranches  on  D.  Alvaro. 

The  affair  of  Alfarrobeira  had  a  rapid  an^  sorrowful  tetminatioii. 
It  appears  that  D.  Pedro  and  the  Count  of  Abranches  had  sworn  to 
die  together,  and  the  life  of  the  Infante  was  linked  to  that  oi  Alvaxo 
by  a  sacred  vow,  and  for  a  knight  an  indissoluble  one. 

When  D.  Pedro  was  thus  struck  dead,  Alvaro  oould  do  naught  bat 
seek  his  own  death.  Buy  de  Pina,  in  his  characteristic  language,  t^ 
us  :  '^  The  Count  of  Abranches  was  riding  in  another  part  of  the  euapf 
and  attending,  like  a  good  and  experienced  knight,  to  his  army,  and  re- 
sisting the  many  afironts  which  assailed  him,  when  a  youth  ran  up  to 
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him  weeping  bitterly,  and  said  to  him,  'Count,  what  are  you  doing? 
The  Infante  D.  Pedro  is  dead/  Then  the  Count,  who  was  well  aware 
that  this  news  was  an  embassy  of  death  which  came  to  claim  his  life, 
yet  with  an  unmoved  face  and  stout  heart  replied  :  *  Hold  thy  tongue, 
and  do  not  say  a  word  of  this  to  any  one.'  Then  setting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  he  proceeded  to  his  tent,  and  without  perturbation  he  asked  for 
bread  and  wine  to  strengthen  himself,  and  grasping  his  arms  to  honour 
his  burial,  which  was  the  earth  whereupon  he  was.  to  fall,  he  saUied  out 
on  foot  into  the  camp,  which  had  been  on  every  side  conquered  and 
entered  into  by  the  King's  troops.  As  soon  as  he  was  recognised  they 
fell  upon  him  on  all  sides ;  but  he  first  with  a  broken  lance,  and  after- 
wards with  his  sword,  wounded  all  those  who  approached  him,  and  in 
this  way  he  fought  for  a  long  time,  Uke  a  skilful  and  valiant  knight,  to 
tbe  great  surprise  of  those  who  saw  him,  yet  he  was  not  himself 
wounded.  At  last,  worn  out,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  crying 
out  loudly,  '  Oh,  my  body  1  thou  canst  fight  no  more,  and  thou,  my  soul, 
it  is  time  1 '  And  thus  he  laid  himself  down,  saying,  '  Now,  boys,  come 
and  take  your  revenge/  Then  his  body  was  pierced  and  wounded,  and 
hi&  soul  very  quickly  went  to  join  that  of  the  Infante,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised to  do.  Then  a  friend  did  what  he  ought  not — he  cut  his  head 
off  and  took  it  to  the  King,  to  ask  for  promotion  and  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  the  body  remained  on  the  ground  cut  up  to  pieces, 
until  by  the  appeal  of  JoSo  Yaz  de  Almada,  his  foster-brother,  who 
was  ranger  of  the  King,  he  buried  him  in  camp,  and  later  on 
gave  him  an  honoured  sepulture.  Then  the  rest  of  the  fidalgos 
and  noblemen  who  were  with  the  Infante  abandoned  the  defence 
of  the  stations  which  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  and  rushed 
pell-mell  throughout  the  camp,  killing  and  wounding  until  none 
remained." 

Such  was  the  last  page  of  the  biography  of  the  renowned  Captain 
Alvaro  Yaz  de  Almada,  who  in  death  so  gloriously  manifested  the 
grandeur  of  his  whole  life,  an  example  of  military  valour  and  loyul 
friendship.  In  all  the  events  of  his  life  he  manifested  the  ardour  of 
his  spirit.  Honour  and  religion  he  defends  with  his  arms,  his  most 
cherished  motto  being,  **  Sooner  die  great  and  honoured  than  live  small 
and  dishonoured."  The  race  of  heroes  seems  to  have  ended  with  the 
death  of  this  extraordinary  man.  D.  Pedro  was  a  soul  worthy  of 
Alvaro  Yaz ;  it  was  the  complement  of  his  own,  and  they  thoroughly 
understood  one  another. 
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Alexandre  Herciilano  adds  in  his  Panorama^  "  When  D.  Alvuo  fell 
dead,  it  was  the  symbol  of  expiring  chivalry." 

This  simple  phrase  is  worthy  of  a  poem.  And,  in  truth,  Partugnese 
chivalry  expires  with  D.  Alvaro  on  the  plain  of  Alfttnobdra. 

Alvaro  Yaz  received  condign  sepulture  in  the  principal  chapel  of  tbe 
Monastery  of  San  Domingos  in  Lisbon,  wherein  had  be^i  boiied  his 
grandsires. 

Death  saved  him  from  a  vexation  which  was  reserved  for  the 
partisans  of  the  Infante  who  survived  the  battle  of  Aifarrobeira  By 
letters  of  D.  Alfonso  V.,  dated  10th  of  October,  they  were  deprived  of 
all  benefices,  dignities,  offices,  honours,  prerogatives,  exemptions,  privi- 
leges, liberties,  &c.,  this  law  being  revoked  some  five  years  later  by  B/apl 
Letters  of  20th  July,  1465. 

Rebello  Silva,  writing  on  the  above  episode,  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  enclose  a  lofty  philosophical  conceit :  *'  The  blood 
spilt  in  Aifarrobeira  claimed  an  avenger.  D.  Jo2o  II. ,  inheriting  the 
odiums  engendered  at  the  epoch  in  which  he  was  bom,  was  the  man 
predestined  to  fulfil  in  the  generation  of  persecutors  and  aaRawsinB  <tf 
his  grandfather  and  mother,  the  terrible  threat  which  makes  the  childroo 
responsible  for  the  crimes  of  their  parents." 

''  The  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Braganza  on  the  Plaza  of  Evora, 
the  fall  and  ruin  of  his  house,  the  inconsolable  widowhood  of  his  wife^ 
the  exile  of  his  sons,  and  his  immense  power  levelled  to  the  groond  w«re 
the  slow  but  inevitable  effects  of  the  justice  of  Providence." 

"  Thirty-four  years  had  barely  elapsed,  and  already  on  the  scaffold 
had  the  head  of  a  grandson  of  the  Count  de  Barcellos  fallen  at  a  sign  of 
a  grandson  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro." 

The  death  of  the  Regent  and  of  his  friends  had  therefore  been 
avenged. 

Let  us  return  to  D.  Pedro.  His  body  was  left  on  the  batUe-field 
until  night,  when  some  men  of  humble  condition — writes  the  chranider 
—carried  it  to  a  lonely  house,  where  it  was  laid  with  other  corpses  for 
thirty-six  hours.  The  enemies  of  the  ex-Eegent,  who  were  the  courtien 
of  Alfonso  Y.,  insinuated  to  the  youthful  King,  that  as  this  had  besn 
a  pitched  battle,  i^  was  customary  to  leave  the  spoils  of  war  of  any 
importance  for  some  time  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  testimony  of  thegkny 
of  the  conqueror.  Hence,  as  the  body  of  the  ex-Begent  was,  so  to  aaj, 
the  principal  spoil  of  the  battle,  it  was  irreverently  left  for  three  daj% 
and  on  contemplating  it  thus  despised,  those  who  gazed  upon  it  must  have 
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remembered  the  words  of  the  ex-Eegent  when  declining  the  honour  of 
a  statue  being  erected  in  Lisbon. 

The  Queen  D.  Isabel  ezperieDced,  as  was  natural,  a  violent  emotion 
on  receiving  in  Santarem  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  father ;  and  io 
this  grief  was  added  the  natural  fear  that  upon  her  head  would  fall  the 
vengeance  of  the  enemies  of  D.  Pedro.  She  was,  as  it  were,  alone  in  tbe 
world,  exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Court,  without  any  one  she  could 
depend  upon  as  a  friend,  not  even  her  husband,  for  it  was  he  who  had 
been  the  blind  instrument  of  the  de£tth  of  her  father. 

The  widow  of  the  ex-Kegent,  when  she  received  the  news  at  Coimbra, 
was  fearfully  shocked,  and  stricken  with  fear  and  dread.  She  went  from 
monastery  to  monastery,  beseeching  them  to  save  her  and  her  children 
from  death,  one  of  whom,  D.  Jayme,  waA  taken  prisoner  in  Alfarrobeira 
along  with  many  fidalgos  who  had  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  days  destined  to  celebrate  the  victory  of 
Alfarrobeira,  D.  Alfonso  Y.  raised  the  camp  and  departed  for  Lisbon, 
accompanied  by  the  Court.  As  might  be  expected,  the  palace  intrigue 
began  to  work  against  the  Queen,  urging  the  King  to  believe  her  a 
suspected  and  dangerous  person,  and  advising  him  to  revenge  himself 
and  put  her  away  for  another  wife. 

But  the  youthful  King  loved  his  wife,  as  may  be  inferred  from  some 
passages  of  the  chronicler,  and  not  only  did  he  repulse  the  intrigue  of 
the  Court  which  conspired  against  her,  but  solaced  her  grief  in  Santarem, 
bidding  her  meet  him  in  Jjisbon. 

The  position  of  D.  Isabel  in  this  event  was  truly  deplorable.     She 
was  either  to  come,  crushing  in  her  heart  her  just  resentment  as  a  wife 
or  else  be  lost  for  ever.     She  came  robed  in  modest  mourning,  says 
Buy  de  Pina,  in  order  not  to  leave  off  mourning  for  the  death  of  her 
father,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  not  so  deep  as  to  anger  Alfonso  Y. 

The  enemies  of  the  Begent  required,  however,  to  justify  his  death 
to  the  foreign  courts,  and  therefore  drew  up  an  exposition  of  the 
supposed  crimes  committed  by  D.  Pedro,  and  sent  it  to  the  Pope  and 
some  Christian  princes ;  but  the  impression  this  document  effected  was 
totally  opposed  to  what  they  intended.  Madame  Isabel  of  Burgandy, 
as  the  sister  of  the  ex-Begent  was  generally  called  in  Europe,  hastened 
to  send  to  Portugal  an  ambassador  charged  with  claiming  condign 
sepulture  for  D.  Pedro  in  the  Monastery  of  Batalha.  The  King  refused 
this  petition,  and  then  the  ambassador  replied  that  in  that  case,  to 
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command  that  the  remains  of  the  Infante  be  delivered  up  to  him  to  be 
conducted  to  Burgandy.  The  remains  of  D  Pedro  were  at  thai  taiie 
placed  in  the  church  of  Alverca,  from  whence  Alfonso  Y.,  fearing  lesl 
they  should  be  taken  away,  sent  them  to  the  castle  of  Abrantes, 
entrusting  tli^&r  custody  to  Lopo  de  Almeida,  who  later  on  became  tho 
first  Count  created  under  that  title. 

Later  on,  the  remains  of  D.  Pedro  were  taken  to  Lisbon  and  placed 
in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Eloy  by  order  of  the  Queen  D.  Isabel,  who 
never  desisted  from  pleading  with  her  husband  to  justify  and  re- 
establish the  memory  of  her  father.  In  the  year  1452,  D.  Isabel  made 
her  will,  and  in  a  clause  ordered  that  the  remains  of  her  father  should 
be  taken  from  Saint  Eloy  and  translated  to  Batalha.  But  the  Queen 
lived  to  assist  at  the  translation  of  the  remains,  which  took  place  in 
1455.  She,  however,  survived  but  a  short  time,  dying  in  December  of 
that  same  year. 

Yet  the  embassy  sent  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgandy  produced  some 
effect,  because  the  Infante  D.  Jayme,  son  of  D.  Pedro,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  Alfarrobeira,  was  released.  Whether  from  the  effects 
of  family  griefs,  or  through  natural  inclination  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  unable  to  follow  freely,  D.  Jayme  took  holy  orders,  and 
in  1453  was  elected  Bishop  of  Array.  The  Duchess  of  Burgandy 
summoned  him  to  her  Court,  and  later  on  sent  him  to  Home,  where 
Pope  Calixtus  III.  created  him  Cardinal  in  1456,  under  the  title  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Porticu. 

Meanwhile,  as  might  be  expected,  the  promoters  of  the  war  against 
the  Infante  D.  Pedro  strove  to  obtain  from  the  King  the  rewards  of 
their  infamy.  D.  Alfonso  Y.  gave  GuimarSee  to  the  Duke  of  Braganas 
who  had  often  besought  it  from  the  Infante  D.  Pedro,  and  he  wodd 
have  likewise  granted  Oporto,  but  the  inhabitants  obstinately  opposed 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  Portalegre  also  opposed  the  grant  of  their  pboe 
to  the  Count  D.  Sancho,  as  Alfonso  V.  had  projected. 

When  the  dismal  tragedy  of  the  battle  of  Alfarrobeira  was  ended,  the 
King  passed  on  with  his  Court  to  the  palaces  of  S.  Frandsoo,  in  £von» 
and  he  was  so  charmed  with  the  city  and  its  situation  that  he  resided 
there  the  greater  portion  of  his  life. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  1450,  Alfoiia)  V. 
received  the  ambassadors  of  Frederick  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
asking  in  marriage  the  hand  of  his  sister  D.  Leonor.  D.  Alfoofio  T. 
came  from  PJvora  to  Santarem  to  summon  a  CorteB,  in  otder  to  lay 
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before  them  the  qaestion  of  the  marriage  of  his  sister.  The  three 
states  approved  the  demand  of  Frederick  III.,  ajad  the  preparations  for 
the  departure  and  embarkation  of  the  princess  were  at  once  commenoed, 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  October,  1451,  with  the  greatest 
magnificence.  The  Emperor  proceeded  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  bride 
in  Siena^  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  Pope  Nicholas  Y. 
consecrated  and  crowned  them. 

With  the  history  of  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  D.  Leonor 
is  linked  a  romance  of  love,*  which  is  found  sketched  in  ''Evora 
Gloriosa." 

**  The  marriage  of  the  Empress  D.  Leonor,  sister  of  D.  Alfonso," 
says  Rebello  da  SUva, ''  was  celebrated  with  such  pomp,  and  the  voyage 
to  Italy  with  such  display,  that  twenty-four  years  later  the  conqueror 
of  Arzilla  lamented  the  excessive  liberality  and  superfluous  expenses  he 
had  incurred,  imputing  the  fault  to  his  youthful  age  and  small  experi- 


*  The  BleBsed  Amadens,  known  formerly  as  D.  JoSo  da  Silva,  was  the  son 
of  the  famous  frontier  governor  of  Geuta  and  D.  Isabel  de  Menezes.  Jofio  and 
his  sister  D.  Brites  (or  Beatrix)  da  Silva,  were  educated  under  the  tutorship  of 
their  uncle,  Joio  Gomes  da  Silva.  The  children  were  brought  up  so  carefully 
that  they  soon  manifested  what  they  would  be  in  mature  age.  D.  Brites 
entered  as  a  child,  and  then  as  maid  of  honour  in  the  service  of  the  Infanta 
D.  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  Infante  D.  JoAo,  and  grandchild  of  the  King  D.  Jofto  I. 
Her  brother,  after  his  studies  in  human  letters  and  the  arts  worthy  of  his 
birth,  entered  the  service  of  the  King  D.  Duarte,  where  he  had  many  occasions 
of  seeing  the  Infanta  D.  Leonor,  his  daughter,  and  was  so  charmed  with  her 
rare  beauty  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  respect  due  to  so  sovereign  a  person, 
he  dedicated  to  her  all  his  worship  and  thoughts.  Thus  for  a  length  of  time  he 
lived,  content  with  the  bliss  of  serving  his  star;  but  when  the  year  1449 
approached,  and  he  knew  that  D.  Leonor  was  the  promised  bride  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  IIL,  and  that  she  was  proceeding  to  a  distant  land,  he  fell 
into  despair  at  the  thought  of  losing  her  presence.  However,  there  arose  one 
gleam  of  hope.  His  aunt  D.  Ouiomar,  the  Countess  of  Villa  Real,  was  appointed 
first  lady  of  the  bedchamber  of  the  new  Empress,  and  he  took  advantage  of 
this  to  accompany  his  relative  to  Italy,  and  thus  still  behold  the  Empress. 

D.  JoSo  embarked,  in  1452,  in  the  fleet,  and  accompanied  the  Empress  to 
Seina,  where  Frederick,  with  Ladislaus  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  Albert  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  awaited  her,  and  from  thence  proceeded  in  the  suite  to 
Borne,  where  he  was  present  at  the  marriage  and  coronation  of  Leonor  and 
Frederick  by  the  Pontiff.  But  during  the  sacred  ceremonies  which  took  places 
God  touched  the  heart  of  B.  Jo2o  da  Silva  with  a  ray  of  divine  fire,  such  as 
converted  Saul  into  Paul,  and  he  began  to  know  that  God  whom  he  had 
ignored,  and  he  experienced  emotions  never  before  felt,  so  that  he  saw  himself 
in  a  light  hitherto  never  experienced ;  and  feeling  stricken  with  sorrow  and 
shame  for  his  past  errors,  he  resolved  upon  loving  none  else  but  his  God  and 
Lord,  as  the  only  One  Who  was  worthy  of  being  loved.    With  this  firm  resola- 
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ence,  and  besought  his  successors,  with  the  aid  of  the  clergy  and  pet^de, 
not  to  refuse  to  liquidate  the  dowry  of  his  sister,  towards  which  he  had 
aJready  paid  the  Emperor  7,000  crowns." 

This  waste  of  money  of  the  nation  was  not  one  of  ihe  least  errors  of 
Alfonso  Y.,  whose  reign  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  by  acts  which 
were  not  calculated  to  captiYate  public  sympathies.  For  the  time 
being  we  have  before  us  a  child  animated  by  a  certain  diivalrous  spuiti 
but  completely  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  the  palace  intrigoeSy  moved 
principally  by  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  whose  house  was  becoming 
enormously  benefited  by  the  donations  received  from  the  Crown. 

As  regards  his  physique,  Bebello  da  Silva  affords  us  the  f  oUowing 
sketch :  '*  He  was  tall  and  elegant  and  well-proportioned,  and  in  his 
youth  Alfonso  Y.  realised  the  idea  of  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 
monarch.  His  fair,  rosy  countenance  and  oval  face  showed,  liks 
D.  D\iarte,  the  foreign    origin  of  his  grandmother,  D.  PhiHppa  of 


tion  our  Jofio  da  Silva  quitted  the  Vatican,  and  wishini;  to  exprees  what  ba 
felt,  he  took  the  name  of  Amadeus,  and  leaving  all  the  pomps  and  vanitiefl  of 
the  world,  he  assnmed  a  coarse  garb  and  interned  himself  in  the  Apennines,  to 
join  in  its  melancholy  caves  the  hermits  called  of  Saint  Jerome,  where  in  their 
company  he  spent  a  solitary  life,  nntO,  by  divine  revelation,  he  was  bidden  to 
quit  this  rale  and  follow  the  Seraphic  Order.    For  this  object  he  proceeded  to 
Assissium,  where  he  received  the  habit  of  Saint  Francis,  and  so  great  were  the 
prodigies  which,  by  God's  grace,  were  performed  by  this  servant  of  God  thai 
the  Dnke  of  Milan,  Francisco  Esforoia,  who  had  no    heirs,  besought  tha 
Superiors  of  the  Order  to  send  him  this  wonderful  monk  to  Milan.    Friar 
Amadeus  went  to  Milan,  where  he  suffered  more  from  the  honours  wbicfa  the 
Dnke  showered  upon  him  than  from  the  continual  penances  he  performed. 
He  obtained  for  him  from  God  the  desired  heir,  and  he  founded,  close  to  ihe 
city,  a  small  convent,  under  the  title  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace,  in  which  he 
introduced  the  new  reform  which  is  called  **  of  Amadeus."    From  thence  hs 
was  summoned  to  Bome  by  the  Pontiff,  Sixtus  IV.,  who  not  only  ordained  him 
priest,  but  appointed  him  his  confessor ;  and,  moreover,  consulted  hhn  npoa 
the  gravest  affairs  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  because  he  was  illumined 
by  such  superior  lights  that  his  words  were  uttered  as  from  an  oracle.    The 
Pope  assigned  him  for  his  residence  that  portion  of  the  Janicnlo  which  is  now 
called  Montorio,  which  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  Saint  Peter,  sanctified  with 
his  blood  and  consecrated  by  his  martyrdom ;  where,  with  the  alms  of  the 
Portuguese  Infanta  D.  Isabel,  who  was  already  Queen  of  Castillo,  wife  of 
D.  Juan  II.,  he  founded  a  convent,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  wherein  many 
apostolic  men,  following  the  footsteps  of  its  saintly  reformer,  led  an  angidie  hfa. 
At  the  death  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  the  Blessed  Amadeus  retired  to  his  litUa 
Convent  of  Peace,  where  he  wrote  his  "Apocalypse** and  renowned  prophecies; 
and  after  spending  some  years  in  the  most  saintly  exercises,  he  passed  to  a 
better  life,  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  labours,  on  the  10th  August,  14S2,  aad  ii 
venerated  on  our  altars  with  the  glory  of  beatification. 
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LaQcastor,  tempered  by  Southern  vivacity.  •  His  long  and  well-developed 
beard,  and  the  etrai^tforward,  gentle  look  of  his  eyes,  enoomaged  all 
around  him.  With  age  he  became  very  stout,  and  to  hide  this  he  began 
to  use  loose  garments.  Educated  in  the  austere  school  of  the  sons  of 
D.  Joio  I.,  the  monarch  and  captain,  whose  labours  were  in  many 
Fespects  the  lessons  of  kings,  he  profitably  studied  letters  and  arts  such 
as  were  learnt  in  those  times,  and  were  reputed  indispensable  for  a 
perfect  education." 

''  The  letters  and  arts  as  were  learnt  in  those  times,"  writes  RebeUo* 
da  Silva.  It  was  at  that  time  the  epoch  of  the  first  dawn  of  the 
Benaissance.  ''The  Benaissance  of  Europe,'  observes  Lopes  de  Mendoqa, 
**  owes  it  all  to  the  renaissance  of  Portugal  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
But  for  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  and  his  observatory  at  Sagres, 
Columbus  would  not  have  discovered  America,  nor  Yasco  de  Gama 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Storms  (Cabo  das  Tormentas),  to  show  the  amazed 
nations  the  road  to  India."  A  document  of  this  epoch  clearly  reveals 
the  inteUectual  state  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  which  announces  on 
this  side  of  the  Pyrenees  the  luminous  germs  of  the  dawn  of  the 
Renaissance.  We  refer  to  the  celebrated  letter  of  the  Marquis  de  San- 
tilhana  addressed  to  the  son  of  D.  Pedro,  also  called  D.  Pedro,  and 
Constable  of  the  kingdom,  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written 
between  the  years  1445  and  1449.  No  doubt  a  friendship  had  sprung 
up  with  the  iUustrious  Marquis,  the  great  authority  of  Proven9al  litera- 
ture and  of  Italian  poets,  during  the  time  when  his  father  went  into 
Ca«tille. 

The  son  of  the  ez-Regent  besought  the  Marquis,  through  Alvaro* 
(Jon^alves  de  Alcantara,  for  a  copy  of  his  literary  compositions, 
principally  his  poetical  ones.. 

The  Marquis  commences  by  expressing  the  paucity  of  his  produc- 
tions, and  endeavours  to  compensate  for  it  by  an  interesting  dissertation 
upon  the  history  of  literature. 

He  first  gives  an  epitome  of  the  primary  versifiers  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  showing  that  poetic  science  was  especially 
loved  of  Grod,  and  by  all  the  human  race.  He  furthermore  speaks  of 
the  various  subjects  to  which  rhyme  and  metre  are  applicable,  and  passes 
on  to  speak  of  the  modern  poets  who  cultivated  poetry,  Petrarch, 
Boccacio,  Guide,  and  Dante,  who  so  elegantly  wrote  the  three  comedies 
of  the  In/emOf  PurgcUario,  and  Paradino.  He  then  proceeds  to  Pro- 
vencal poetry  and  its  influence  in  Spain.     He  demonstrated  the  ability 
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of  the  people  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia  for  poetiy,  and  gives  a 
tion  on  the  various  forms  of  metre,  and  their  origin,  as  employed  in 
Oastille.  In  a  paragraph  of  his  letter  he  says :  '^  I  remember,  in  mj 
youth,  when  a  minor  in  the  care  of  my  grandmother,  Dona  Meocia 
de  Cisneroe,  among  other  books,  seeing  a  large  volume  of  *  CantigM 
fierranas,'  and  Portuguese  and  Gbllician,  the  greater  number  of  whidi 
were  from  the  King  Don  Denis  of  Portugal  (and  I  believe,  Senhor,  he 
was  your  great-grandfather),  whose  works  were  greatly  lauded  as  being 
subtle  inventions,  and  graceful,  gentle  words.  There  were  others  of 
Joham  Xoares  de  Pavia,  of  whom,  it  is  said,  had  died  in  Gallicia  throng 
love  for  an  Infanta  of  Portugal;  and  of  another,  called  Femast 
Gonzales  de  Sanabria.  After  these  came  Baaco  Peres  de  Oamdes  and 
Ferrant  Casquicio,  and  that  great  lover  Madas,  of  which  are  known 
only  four  songs,  but  these  are  certainly  amorous  and  of  most  beautifol 
words." 

He  then  occupies  himself  with  the  songs  of  the  Castillian  poeta, 
and  concludes  by  alluding  to  the  preface  of  his  ''  Proverbioe,'*  where 
the  Infante  would  find  correlative  notices  to  the  subject,  and  ezbortiEkg 
him  to  cultivate  poetry,  in  order  that  his  pen  may  be  always  employed, 
so  that  when  Atropos  should  sever  the  frail  thread  of  his  life,  he  should 
obtain  Delphic  honours  as  well  as  martial  ones. 

From  what  we  have  said  may  be  inferred  that  the  Renaissance  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  preceded  the  Italian,  which  became  Earopeaa. 
The  Marquis  of  Santilhana  was  the  precursor  of  the  Medids.     He  re- 
suscitates,  in  order  to  form  the  history  of  poetry,  the  Greek  models, 
\  Achatesio,  Millesio,  Pheseddes,  Siro,  and  Homer ;  he  quotes  among  the 
'i&tin  ones,  Ennio  and  Virgil.      It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Oasdllian 
fidalgo  mentally  evokes  to  come  close  to  him  the  best  poets  of  anti- 
quity/ like  Cosmo  de   Medicis   drew  towards  him,  in  later  years  in 
'  Florence,  some  of  the  first  Greek  artists.   - 

"  From  this  gathering  of  the'sages,"  says  Jules  Zeler,  "like  to  the 
Trojan  horse,  if  we  may  so  use  a  comparison  of  the  time,  came  foiih  all 
that  legion  of  champions  of  antiquity,  who  propagated  and  spfead 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  worto 
of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  All  the  means  he  could  poBsibly  gather 
together,  Cosmo  placed  at  his  service.  He  made  use  of  his  onnmeRnl 
relations  to  send  to  the  far  East,  and  to  the  most  remote  oonvmte  of 
the  West,  for  numerous  manuscripts,  which  constituted  the  fbondation 
of  the  library  which  later  on  became  so  renowned  under  tiie  nane  of 
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the  Medioeo-LaureDciana.     Many  sages  gave  up  their  private  libraFies, 
among  them  Aurista^  Nioc5olo  Niocoli,  and  others." 

It  is  undoubted  that  in  the  letter  of  the  Marquis  de  Santilhana  is 
perceived  that  literary  tendency  which  must  needs  culminate  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity,  of  resuscitating  paganism 
in  Art,  giving  to  the  Madonnas  the  plastic  beauty  of  mythological 
Venuses. 

Alfonso  y.  had  been  educated  in  this  literary  focus  under  the 
direction  of  his  uncle,  who  visited  Europe  and  "  traversed  the  seven  parts 
of  the  world,''  who  saw  and  studied.  Besides  this,  he  found  in  the  royal 
palace  the  nucleus  of  a  library  organised  by  his  father,  who  cultivated 
letters.  He  found  already  f oimed  the  codification  of  the  national  laws, 
which  was  of  manifest  advantage  to  his  elevated  position  as  head 
of  the  State.  With  all  these  educational  elements,  Alfonso  Y.  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  an  enlightened  spirit  in  relation  to  his  epoch  and 
his  official  position. 

As  we  said,  the  Eing  had  a  great  predilection  for  Evora,  where  he 
preferred  to  reside.     Here  likewise  lived  his  brother,  D.  Ferdinand, 
who  was  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age  and  was  abready  married.     It 
appears  the  Infante  demanded  from  the  King  certain  loans,  which  did 
not  meet  with  favour,  because  we  find  D.  Ferdinand  secretly  fitting  a 
caravel  on  the  Guadiana.     He  departed  from  Evora,  proceeding  to  the 
Algarve  in  order  to  embark — ^whether  to  make  war  in  Africa  or  to 
visit  the  Eing  of  Naples,  from  whom  he  expected  to  inherit,  as  he  had 
no  direct  heir,  is  not  known  for  certain.     However,  when  on  the  follow- 
ing day  D.  Alfonso  Y.  knew  by  chance  of  the  departure  of  his  brother, 
he  hastened  to  trace  him,  but  on  learning  that  he  had  embarked  from 
the  Algarve,  he  sent  emissaries  to  Ceuta,  in  order  that  the  Governor 
should  guard  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  Infante.     In  efiect,  the  Governor  of  Ceuta,  Count 
D.  Sancho,  put  forth  to  sea  and  met  the  caravel  of  D.  Ferdinand 
and  brought  it  to  Ceuta,  where  he  made  known  to  him  the  Eong's 
orders.    The  Infante  insisted  that  he  did  not  wish  to  return  to  the 
kingdom,    but    remain    as    frontier    governor    in    Africa.      It    was 
truly  a  family  quarrel.      The  Count   judged    he  ought   to   inform 
the    King  of    what   passed,    and    Alfonso    Y.    consented   that    he 
should  remain  as  frontier  governor  of  Ceuta,  and  sent  him  some 
fidalgos    to    be    with    him;   but    a  great  pestilence    broke  out   in 
Ceuta,  and  the   Infante  decided  to  return  to  Portugal,  where  the 
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King  received  him  mllingly,  and  gave  him  the  towns  of  Beja,  Serp^ 
and  Moura. 

Bnt  all  these  events  in  the  political  histozy  of  Portugal  are  insigni- 
ficant in  view  of  the  great  European  event  which  took  place  about  thai 
time,  and  which  definitely  marked  the  advent  of  the  Renaissanoe,  the 
inception  of  modem  history.  We  refer  to  the  invasion  of  Coostui- 
tinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 

The  Eoman  Empire  of  the  West  had  been  invaded  by  the  barba- 
rians of  the  North,  but  the  East  survived,  whose  capital  was  ConsUa- 
tinople,  for  the  space  of  a  thousand  years ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ten 
oenturies  of  the  duration  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Let  us  trace  how  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  East  was  crushed  out 
at  this  epoch. 

The  Turks,  proceeding  from  Altsi,  had  invaded  India,  PerBia,  Syrisi 
and  Aisia  Minor.  In  the  year  1325,  the  chief  of  one  of  its  smftltewt 
tribes  had  taken  possession  of  Prussia^  and  his  son  had  efieded  a 
conquest  on  the  European  margin  of  the  Hellespont  (DardaneUes). 
But  it  was  principally  upon  Oonstantinopie  that  the  Turks  fijeed  thar 
gaze.  A  Sultan  attained  to  submit  Macedonia  and  Bulgana,  and 
rendered  Wallachia  tributary. 

Years  after,  Bejazet  I.  fought  on  the  Danube  a  fleet  of  Erendi 
crusaders,  which  were  routed  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  bat  TEoneriaa 
having  been  summoned  to  succour  the  Greeks,  Bejazet  was  routed  in 
the  battle  of  Ancyra. 

Encouraged  by  the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  Empire  of  Mongol,  the 
Turks  again  turned  their  thoughts  once  more  towaitis  Gonstanlinopie^ 
which  was  the  great  barrier  that  prevented  them  from  penetntmg 
into  Western  Europe.  At  length  the  hour  of  conquest  sounded  for 
the  Orescent.  Mahomet  II.  surrounded  CSonstantinople  with  260,000 
men,  a  colossal  artillery,  and  an  important  fleet. 

On  the  29th  May,  after  three  days'  slaughter,  Conslantino|^  feD 
into  the  power  of  Mahomet  II.,  became  constituted  the  capital  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  called  Stambonl  by  the  Turks. 

It  was  this  enormous  human  wave  which  had  rdled  from  the 
rugged  paths  of  Oentral  Asia,  impelled  by  the  fanaticism  of  rdigion, 
which  had  proposed  to  itself  to  invade  the  whole  wcH^d,  following  the 
device  placed  above  the  Orescent,  the  sjonbol  of  its  reBgion :  Ikmec 
Mum  impUat  orbe.  Let  us  glance  at  the  political  situation  of  Europe 
at  this  juncture. 


^ 
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Towards  the  south-east  the  Ottoman  Empire  extended  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Danube, 
jtnd  in  Asia  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus.  Likewise  to  the  south-west,  but 
to  the  north  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  the  Greco-Slav  and  Magyar 
States.  On  the  vallej  of  the  Danube  there  were  six  other  Christian 
States,  which  were  so  many  barriers  for  the  Turks — Bulgaria,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Nicopolis ;  the  kingdom  of  Servia,  half  conquered, 
And  whose  capital  was  Semendria ;  the  kingdom  of  Bosnia,  which  was 
tributary  to  the  Turks,  the  capital  being  Bosna-Serai ;  the  principality 
of  Moldavia,  likewise  tributary,  its  capital  Jassy ;  the  principality  of 
Wallachia,  its  capital  Bucharest ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  the 
most  considerable  of  all  the  six  States,  with  Transylvania.  To  the 
east  stood  Kussia ;  to  the  west  of  Russia,  Poland,  which  extended,  on 
the  side  of  Ruasia,  up  to  Polotzk  and  Smolensk,  after  its  reunion  with 
Lithuania,  the  capital  being  Cracovia. 

The  Teutonic  Order  dominated  in  the  provinces  situated  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  Baltic — ^Prussia,  Livonia,  Gorlandia,  Esthonia, 
kc.     Kcenigsburg  was  the  capital. 

The  Scandinavian  States  were  to  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
severance  of  the  Colmar  union  had  effected  the  disappearance  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  the  two  last  being 
joined  together. 

To  the  north-west  of  Europe  were  the  British  Isles,  comprehending 
the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England. 

To  the  west  of  Europe  the  kingdom  of  France,  in  which  still 
subsisted  six  houses  of  royal  blood — Burgandy,  Brittany,  Anjou, 
Bourbon,  Orleans,  and  Alen^n. 

The  Holy  Roman  Germanic  Empire  to  the  centre  of  Europe — 
Germany  of  our  day,  with  the  exception  of  some  regions  of  the  north 
which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  Knights. 

To  the  south-west  of  Europe  was  the  Ibenan  Peninsula,  compre- 
hending five  kingdoms — Granada  to  the  south,  Portugal  to  the  south- 
west, Castillo  and  Leon  in  the  centre,  Aragon  to  the  north-east,  with 
its  possessions  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Naples, 
and  that  of  Navarre  to  the  north. 

Lastly,  the  Italic  Peninsula,  which  was  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  States,  the  principal  ones  being  Naples  and  Sicily,  belonging  to 
Navarre.  In  the  centre  the  States  of  the  Church  (the  capital  being 
Rome),  the  small  republic  of  Luoca  and  Sienna,  and  the  republic  of 
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ELorenoe.  On  the  north  the  republic  of  Venice,  the  duchy  of  MHao, 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  the  duchj  of  Mantua,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  iJie 
duchy  of  Montferrat,  and  the  duchy  of  Savoy. 

Such  was  the  political  state  of  Europe  at  the  mom^it  when 
Mahomet  II.  took  Constantinople,  and  alarmed  the  whole  of 
Christendom. 

The  relation  given  us  by  Collas  of  the  character  of  Mahomet  and 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  is  very  interesting,  and  by  it  we  folly 
understand  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  epoch. 

"  The  new  Sultan,"  says  Collas,  "  did  not  possess  either  the  greatness 
of  soul  or  the  moderation  of  his  father.  He  was  a  lover  of  letters, 
knew  six  languages,  was  well  versed  in  history  and  astrology,  and 
protected  the  Yenidan  painter,  Bellini;  but  these  gifts,  rare  to  find 
among  Mussalmans,  were  not  sufficient  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  his 
character." 

Such  was  the  man  upon  whom  devolved  the  charge  of  taking  Con- 
stantinople. The  series  of  miserable  Emperors  of  the  East  was  about 
to  be  closed  by  a  prince  worthy  of  a  better  destiny.  Constantine 
Draguzes  had  ascended  to  the  throne  in  1448,  possessmg  virtues  unumial 
to  find.  It  was  with  legitimate  anguish  that  he.  foresaw  the  future : 
the  efforts  to  reconcile  the  Greek  Church  with  the  Latin  one  had 
proved  futile,  and  vainly,  in  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439),  had  John 
Paleologo  marked  the  reunion ;  it  was  condemned  by  the  peoples  whidi 
were  to  find  themselves  alone  in  presence  of  the  Mussalmans. 

Mahomet  II.  had  raised  a  fortress  opposite  Byzantium  (Constan- 
tinople). Constantine  had  addressed  a  dignified  but  sad  letter,  beseech- 
ing moderation ;  but  the  Sultan  hastened  to  f  oUow  the  last  instnictioiis 
of  his  father. 

The  preparations  were  formidable.  Mahomet  ordered  cannons  to  be 
founded  of  immense  calibre ;  he  ordered  the  defence  of  the  place  to  be 
studied,  and  commenced  the  siege  with  300,000  men  and  300  sails. 
Constantine  could  only  oppose  a  weak  defence ;  that  immense  city  could 
only  raise  on  that  supreme  day  4,960  defenders,  to  which  joined  2,500 
Venetians  and  Genoese. 

Europe  was  forsaking  this  city,  which  was  abandoned  by  its  own ; 
it  had  been  attacked  many  times,  and  must  inevitably  falL  But  on 
the  sea  the  strife  was  prolonged,  and  the  Mussalmans  attonpted  in 
vain  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  port,  defended  by  chains  and  Aifs; 
but  Mahomet  resorted  to  an  expedient  which  would  appear  incredible 
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in  our  clay,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony  offered  us  by  history.  He 
opened  a  road  four  or  five  miles  long,  and  placed  well-greased  planks, 
over  which  eighty  galleys  were  slipped,  and  these  the  Greeks,  to  their 
amazement,  found  in  the  morning  anchored  in  the  port. 

The  general  assault  was  fixed  for  the  29th  May,  1453.  Mahomet 
appealed  to  the  soldiers,  stimulating  them  with  ideas  of  ambition, 
fanaticism,  and  cupidity.  The  issue  of  the  battle  was  not  long 
disputed,  and  Constantine,  finding  that  his  cause  was  lost,  fiung 
himself  before  the  besieger,  and  there  met  his  death.  The  Turks  then 
ceased  to  slaughter  the  populace,  which  no  longer  offered  a  resistance, 
and  the  fever  of  plunder  now  took  possession  of  them.  They  hurriedly 
imprisoned  within  their  ships  60,000  persons  of  all  ranks  and  descrip- 
tions— ^priests,  men,  women,  children,  the  aged — who  were  all  reduced 
to  slavery,  after  suffering  great  brutality  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
The  libraries,  paintings,  sculptures — all  the  inestimable  treasures  of 
ancient  civilisation  were  destroyed.  Some  of  the  outlying  districts 
escaped  the  devastation,  and  these  were  admitted  to  capitulation  under 
conditions  relatively  moderate. 

Notwithstanding  the  acts  of  vandalism  which  succeeded  the  assault, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  the  principal  works  of  art. 
Mahomet  was  singularly  struck  with  his  conquest ;  and  when,  threi* 
days  later,  he  officially  entered  Constantinople,  touched,  perchance, 
with  a  feeHng  of  melancholy,  to  which  the  rudest  natures  are  subject  in 
presence  of  an  enormous  catastrophe,  he  recited  the  verses  of  a  Persian 
poet,  "The  spider  wove  its  web  in  the  dwellings  of  kings,  and  the 
roving  owl  hooted  on  the  roofs  of  Asrasoab." 

The  victims  sacrificed  during  the  intoxication  of  triumph  were  not 
the  only  ones,  and  notwithstanding  the  promises  solemnly  made  of 
clemency  in  regard  to  the  conquered  ones,  a  great  number  of  the  most 
illustrious  persons  were  condemned  to  death  in  the  stronghold  of 
Almeidan. 

Mahomet,  who  styled  Constantinople  a  diamond  set  between  two 
emeralds  and  two  sapphires,  established  his  residence  on  the  same  hill 
as  Constantine  the  Great  had  chosen  for  himself.  Wishing  to  respect 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  he  conceded  to  the  Greeks  their  churches^ 
with  the  privilege  of  celebrating  unmolested  their  services  and  oflRces  of 
religion,  their  sacraments  and  funerals,  and  invested  the  Greek 
Patriarch  Gennadi  us  with  all  the  usual  honours.  But  as  it  was 
permitted  to  employ  violence,  he  converted  eight  churches  into  mosques , 

2k 
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among  them  that  of  Santa  Sophia,  and  thus  the  paneigyiics  of  Allah, 
as  well  as  the  sevenfold  prayer,  were  intoned  from  the  heights  of 
the  minarets.  He  constructed  the  palaces  of  the  Dardanelles;  he 
demolished  the  walls  of  Galatha  on  the  land  side;  he  reconstructed 
those  of  Constantinople,  to  which  he  transferred  from  Asia  five 
thousand  families;  and  lastly,  whenever  he  took  a  city  on  the 
borders  of  the  empire,  he  sent  for  workmen  and  artists  from  across  the 
Bosphorus. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  definitely  established  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks  in  Europe,  but  there  was  still  wanting  numerous  provinces 
to  be  conquered  before  it  would  attain  the  limits  of  the  empire  which 
had  just  fallen.  Mahomet,  who  had  publicly  announced  his  intention 
of  giving  his  horse  a  feed  of  oats  on  the  altar  of  Saint  Peter  at  Rome, 
set  to  work  actually  to  exterminate  the  infidels,  and  for  this  object 
convoked  his  vassals. 

We  have  now  reached  the  solemn  moment  of  the  advent  of  modern 
history.  Having  said  the  above,  which  we  judged  indispensable  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  epoch  we  are  about  to  enter  into,  we  shall 
take  up  at  this  opportune  point  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  Y. 

Pope  Nicholas  Y.,  who  then  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  Church,  had 

at  heart  the  project  of  a  crusade  of  all  Christendom  against  the  Turks, 

when  death  assailed  him.     He  was  succeeded  by  Caliztus  III.,  who  at 

once  endeavoured  to  realise  the  project  of  his  predecessor,  and  a{^>eakd 

to  all  the  kings  and  Christian  princes,  among  them  Alfonso  Y.  of 

Portugal,  who  promised  to  aid  him  in  this  war  against  the  Turks  by 

sending  him  12,000  men  annually.     However,  as  the  expenses  of  soch 

an  expedition  were  very  heavy,  and  Calixtus  III.  died,  D.  Alfonso  Y. 

desisted  from  this  undertaking — a  course  which  was  foUowed  by  other 

European  princes.     Moreover,  another  circumstance  was  taking  place 

in    Portugal.    This   was    that   when   the   King  of  Fez   leamt  thai 

D.  Alfonso  Y.  was  about  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he  prepared  to  besiege 

Oeuta,  a  fact  he  actually  carried  out;  but  the  city  offered  such  a 

persistent  resistance  that  the  King  of  Fez  raised  the  siege,  bat  with 

the  intention  of  again  beleaguering  it  with  better  provisions  of  war. 

At  this  juncture  the  situation  of  Portugal  became  very  complicated. 
No  less  than  three  warlike  expeditions  threatened  the  peace  ci  the 
kingdom.  On  one  side  the  French  were  causing  great  damage  by  sea 
to  the  Portuguese  shipping,  for  which  reason  the  nation's  oommeroe 
was  greatly  injured ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  affair  relative  to  the  Turb 
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^7as  still  pending,  and  the  expedition  against  them  publicly  announced; 
and  lastly,  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  King  of  Fez  compelled  the  King 
of  Portugal  to  effect  a  prompt  reprisal  to  save  the  possession  of  Ceuta. 
In  order  to  resolve  these  questions,  Alfonso  V.  summoned  a  council. 
As  to  the  first  question,  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  send 
out  a  fleet  on  the  sea  without  a  precise  aim,  subject  to  a  thousand 
dangers  and  entailing  an  enormous  expense.  As  to  the  second,  the 
majority  were  of  opinion  that  D.  Alfonso  V.  would  not  be  seconded  in 
the  undertaking,  and  a  defeat  would  be  nearly  certain.  This  resolu- 
tion was  opposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Valencia,  who  urged  that  the  King 
could  make  war  to  the  Turks  by  land  rather  than  by  sea;  but  it  appears 
this  proposal  of  the  Marquis  was  only  a  pretext  to  withdraw  the  King 
from  the  company  of  his  wife,  fearing  some  future  vengeance,  as  he  had 
contributed  to  the  death  of  the  Infante  D.  Pedro.  Lastly,  as  to  the 
third  question,  the  Council  were  in  favour  of  an  expedition  to  Africa, 
especially  directed  against  the  King  of  Fez,  whose  ambitious  projects 
against  Ceuta  it  was  imperative  to  crush  out. 

A  domestic  event  occurred  to  bind  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  young 
ELing  to  his  wife.  The  Queen  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  this 
fact  exercised  such  an  influence  over  the  spirit  of  Alfonso  Y.  that  she 
was  able  to  calm  down  the  anger  of  the  King  against  the  memory  of 
her  father  D.  Pedro,  and  drew  from  him  a  promise  that  the  body  of 
the  Infante  should  be  removed  to  the  family  vaults  in  the  Church  of 
Batalha.  In  effect,  the  mortal  remains  of  D.  Pedro  were  conducted 
from  Abrantes  to  Lisbon,  and  from  Lisbon  translated  solemnly  to 
Batalha,  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  being  entrusted  with  the  direction  of 
the  ceremony.  The  King  and  Queen  proceeded  to  Batalha  in  order  to 
receive  the  body,  the  whole  Court  assisting,  with  the  exception  of 
D.  Pedro,  the  brother  of  the  Queen,  who  was  still  exiled  in  Castille  ; 
the  Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  brother  of  the  King,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Valencia. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  the  Infante  D.  Jo£o, 
who  was  baptised  a  week  after  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Lisbon,  and 
a  month  later  declared  by  the  three  states  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  as  such  they  pledged  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

To  the  feasts  which  were  held  in  Lisbon  on  the  occasion  of  the 
baptism  of  the  prince  D.  Joio  were  added  those  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Infanta  B.  Joanna,  sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  with  the  Kinp 
of  Castille,  Henrique  IV.,  who  had  been  divorced  from  his  first  consort. 
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D.  Blanco,  daughter  of  the  Kiiig  of  Navarre,  Juan  II.  The  King  of 
Portugal  was  unable  to  endow  his  sister,  but  Henrique  IV.  gave  her 
a  marriage  portion  of  20,000  gold  Aragonese  florins  with  the  mortgage 
of  Ciudad  Real.  The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  in  Segovia,  and 
the  royal  wedding  took  place  in  Cordova  on  the  21st  of  May.  Concern- 
ing this  Infanta,  who  was  a  posthiunous  child,  and  dowered  with  singular 
beauty,  history  has  at  times  been  severe,  accusing  her  of  grave  faults, 
committed  not  as  Queen  of  Castille,  but  as  the  wife  of  Henrique  IV. 

After  having  reinstated  the  memory  of  her  father  and  of  those  who 
perished  with  him,  and  having  assured  the  succession  of  the  dynasty  by 
the  birth  of  the  prince  D.  Joao,  her  first  child  of  the  same  name  having 
died,  the  Queen  D.  Isabel  of  Lancaster  succumbed  to  the  great  sorrows 
which  had  embittered  her  short  existence.  D.  Isabel  died  in  Evora  on 
2nd  December,  1455,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  She  left  a  will, 
to  which  we  have  had  already  occasion  to  mention,  and  although  there 
was  some  deficiency  of  legal  formalities,  D.  Alfonso  V.  ordered  it 
should  be  carried  out.  D.  Isabel  was  interred  in  the  Monastery  of 
Batalha.  The  spirit  is  stirred  with  compassion  as  the  historian  follows 
step  by  step  the  ephemeral  existence  of  this  hapless  Queen,  D.  Isabel 
of  Lancaster,  who  seems  to  have  lived  but  to  suffer,  and  whose  womanly 
tears  were  many  tim^  mingled  with  the  jewels  of  her  crown  as 
queen. 

The  principal  scene  of  the  glory  of  D.  Alfonso  V.  was  in  Africa. 
He  was  surnamed  by  Portuguase  history  "  the  African,"  and  Africa  was 
ever  his  ''  promised  land,**  the  beacon  towards  which  all  his  thoughts 
were  directed,  and  when  ambition  prompted  him  to  take  another  path, 
and  he  turned  towai'ds  Castille,  there  was  in  his  spirit  a  kind  of 
unwilling  turning  away  which  acted  on  his  character  and  diminisheil 
his  warlike  energy.  The  brave  knight  of  Arzilla  could  not  accustom 
himself  to  European  wars.  Alfonso  V.  had  always  the  desire 
of  continuing  the  work  of  his  grandfather,  and  of  taking  revenge 
for  the  captivity  of  his  uncle  during  the  reign  of  his  father.  Ceata 
for  him  was  a  stimulus,  Tangiers  a  revenge,  and  Africa  demanded  it. 
In  truth,  he  was  the  great  conqueror  of  Africa,  and  chosen  by  Vaaoo 
Mousinho  de  Quevedo  as  the  hero  of  his  poem. 

In  1457,  Pope  Calixtus  III.  charged  the  Bishop  of  Silves  to  urge 
the  King  of  Portugal  to  attack  the  Turks  by  sea  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  direct  the  forces  with  which  he  threatened  to  invade  Hungaiy. 
In  order  to  obey  the  Pope,  D.  Alfonso  went  so  far  as  to  send  embassies 
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to  some  of  the  European  Courts  to  confer  with  them  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  crusade,  and  for  which  purpose  he  himself  was  preparing 
his  troops,  armaments,  and  ships ;  hut  the  reception  his  ambassadors 
met  with  was  cold  and  reserved. 

With  the  object  of  preparing  means  for  this  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  Alfonso  V.  ordered  "  a  coin  to  be  issued  to  which  the  cross  and 
the  Papal  bull  gave  the  name  of  Cruzado,"  and  he  further  ordered  that 
the  weight  of  it  be  so  full  that  the  new  coin  should  be  circulated 
mthout  difficulty.* 

D.  Alfonso  V.  consented  to  allow  his  brother-in-law,  the  Infante 
D.  Pedro,  to  return  from  his  exile  in  Castillo,  in  order  to  take  part  in 
the  crusade.  The  Duke  of  Braganza,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen, 
ceased  his  opposition  to  the  family  of  the  ex-Regent,  because  it  was 
the  influence  of  the  Queen  that  he  had  especially  dreaded.  In  effect, 
D.  Pedro  returned  to  Portugal  and  was  reinstated  by  his  brother-in- 
law  and  cousin  in  his  office  of  Master  of  Aviz. 

In  view  of  the  result  of  the  embassage  against  the  Turks,  Alfonso  Y . 
ivas  counselled  to  desist  from  this  subject  for  a  time,  and  turn  his 
attention  ^to  Africa,  where  he  could  equally  afford  signal  services  to 
religion.  A  council  of  ministers  was  held,  and  it  was  at  once  decided 
to  proceed  to  Tangiers  with  five  thousand  men,  besides  assistants  and  * 
seamen.  A  terrible  pestilence  broke  out  in  Lisbon,  which  led  the  King 
to  delay  the  expedition  against  the  Moors.  The  King  then  proceeded 
to  Alemtejo,  where  he  was  apprised  that  the  French  were  causing  grave 
damage  to  the  Portuguese  ships,  and  he  at  once  charged  Ruy  de  Mello 
to  guard  the  coast  with  twenty  warships  and  other  craft.  Meanwhile, 
news  from  Ceuta  informed  the  King  that  the  King  of  Fez  was  preparing 
to  take  that  African  city,  which  induced  Alfonso  V.  to  hasten  his  expe- 
dition to  Ceuta,  unless  the  King  of  Fez  should  desist  from  his  intention 
of  besieging  it.  Alfonso  V.  departed  from  Setubal,  on  the  30th  Sept- 
ember, 1458,  in  the  direction  of  Tangiers ;  the  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
Marquis  of  Valen^a,  leaving  Oporto,  and  from  the  Algarve  the  squadron 
under  the  command  of  the  Infante  I).  Henrique.     On  reaching  the 

*  Bay  de  Pina,  ia  his  Chronicles  of  the  King  D.  Alfonso  Y.,  says  that  snoh 
was  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  King  for  this  holy  undertaking,  that  he 
ordered  the  coin  of  Cruzados  to  be  struck  of  the  finest  gold,  and  in  weight  and 
value  above  all  daeats  of  Christendom,  in  order  that  in  remote  lands  and  king- 
doms they  should  be  freely  circulated,  because  in  the  time  of  the  King  D.  Duarte, 
his  father,  no  other  coin  was  struck  in  gold  but  escudos  of  debased  gold,  which 
coins  could  only  be  passed  in  foreign  countries  at  a  risk  and  loss. 
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Bay  of  TangierSy  it  was,  however,  decided  to  proceed  and  take  Alcacer 
Seguer,  which  was  actually  efifected.  The  Moors  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  the  Portuguese,  but  were  bravely  repulsed.  The 
Portuguese  took  the  city  and  castle,  and  in  this  feat  of  arms  the  Infante 
D.  Henrique  greatly  distinguished  himself.  The  Moors  were  placed 
in  such  straits  that  they  had  to  retire,  with  their  women,  children,  and 
goods,  the  retreat  being  protected  by  the  Infante  D.  Fernando.  On 
the  city  being  evacuated,  the  mosque  was  purified,  and  D.  Duarte  de 
Menezes,  the  natural  son  of  D.  Pedro  de  Menezes,  first  captain  of 
Geuta,  was  appointed  governor,  and  became  one  of  the  most  notaUe 
heroes  of  the  African  wars. 

After  having  adopted  the  title,  in  virtue  of  hia  conquest,  "D.  Alfonso, 
by  the  grace  of  Gkxi  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarve,  and  Lord  of 
Ceuta  and  Alcacer  in  Africa,"  the  youthful  monarch  departed  for 
Ceuta. 

The  chronicler  tells  us  that,  on  beholding'in  the  horizon  the  turreted 
walls  rising  up  of  the  ancient  city  of  Count  Julian,  on  seeing  unfolding 
before  him  amid  the  mountains  the  magnificent  city  of  Ceuta,  and 
comparing  the  conquest  of  D.  Joao  I.  with  his  own  diminutive  one,  he 
was  unable  to  resist  a  feeling  of  sadness. 

But,  small  as  it  was,  Alcacer  Seguer  was  to  be  nevertheless  fiercely 
disputed.  The  King  of  Fez  was  coming  with  succoiur  when  he  learnt 
that  it  was  too  late,  and  then  he  determined  to  besiege  it.  This  inten- 
tion was  made  known  to  Duarte  de  Menezes,  who  at  once  advised  the 
King  D.  Alfonso  Y.,  and  he  immediately  sent  aid.  The  councO 
was  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  King  should  depart  for 
Portugal,  as  he  had  intended,  or  remain  in  Africa.  The  afiairs  of  the 
kingdom  were  demanding  his  presence  in  Portugal ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  departure  might  be  taken  as  a  cowardly  act,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  King  of  Fez  was  in  campaign.  However, 
D.  Alfonso  V.  sent  to  the  King  of  Fez,  who  was  in  Tangiers,  two 
iidalgos  to  challenge  him  in  his  name;  these  emissaries  were  Lopo 
d' Almeida  and  Martim  de  Tavora.  The  Moorish  King,  when  apprised 
of  their  mission,  would  not  allow  the  ship  which  conducted  them  to 
approach  the  shores,  but  fired  upon  them.  The  reply  was  oondnstve. 
These  fidalgos  returned  to  apprise  the  Eling,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Alcacer  to  join  many  noble  volxmteers  who  had  gathered  there,  under 
the  command  of  the  heroic  D.  Duarte  de  Menezes ;  and  D.  Alfonso  V. 
returned  to  Portugal  to  prepare  aid  to  reheve  Alcacer,  bat  he  foond 
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the  kisgdom  deficient  of  resources,  and  the  people  ill-disposed  to  aid 
him. 

On  the  13th  Novemher,  the  King  of  Fez  pitched  his  camp  opposite 
Alcaoer.  If  we  credit  Ruy  de  Pina,  the  Moorish  army  numbered 
thirty  thousand  horsemen  and  many  foot^soldiers.  The  siege  which 
then  commenced  immortalised  D.  Duarte  de  Menezes,  and  rendered  his 
name  the  terror  of  Mauritania.  During  this  second  siege  the  wife  of 
the  Governor,  D.  Isabel  de  Castro,  arrived  to  the  Bay  of  Tangiers  from 
Portugal  to  join  her  husband,  D.  Duarte  de  Menezes.  He  sent  word 
to  her  before  she  disembarked  that  she  had  better  return  to  Evora, 
where  she  could  live  at  peace,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  do 
so  there.  D.  Isabel  replied  that,  as  a  daughter  of  D.  Fernando  de 
Castro,  she  did  not  fly  from  dangers,  and  desired  him  to  guard  the 
landing,  as  she  wished  to  disembark  and  endure  the  inconveniences  of 
the  siege  rather  than  her  yearnings  alone,  and  sooner  die  a  glorious 
death  amid  the  dangers  than  live  an  inglorious  life  in  her  drawing" 
room. 

In  effect,  D.  Isabel  landed  beneath  a  shower  of  balls  and  arrows,  an 
example  of  valour  which  greatly  inspirited  the  Portuguese  soldiers. 
This  landing  was  effected  on  the  very  day,  the  2nd  July,  1459,  that  the 
King  of  Fez  arrived  to  take  Alcacer.  With  her  own  hands,  and  those 
of  her  ladies,  they  tended  the  wounded  soldiers.  These  chivalrous 
fidalgos  were  joyed  at  the  prospect  of  combating  for  their  King,  their 
God,  and  their  lady-loves,  and  for  this  reason,  says  the  chronicler, 
many  in  Portugal  were  desirous  of  voluntarily  breaking  lances  in  these 
illustrious  tournaments.  The  Moors  nevertheless,  who  well  knew  by 
experience  how  sharply  the  Portuguese  sword  could  fall,  would  not 
attempt  to  approach  too  close  to  the  shore,  and  confided  rather  in  the 
power  of  their  bombards,  with  which,  in  effect,  they  destroyed  the 
walls;  but  D.  Duarte  so  promptly  repaired  these  breeches  that  the 
Moors,  losing  all  hope,  again  raised  the  siege  after  fifty-three  days,  and 
departed,  foUowed  by  the  taunts  of  the  Portuguese,  whose  chief, 
D.  Duarte,  sent  letters  to  tell  them  that  they  acted  in  a  cowardly 
manner  by  not  daring  to  come  forward  and  fight  hand  to  hand.  The 
Moors  replied  by  insults,  but  they  would  not  resolve  upon  accepting 
the  challenge. 

The  successive  defeat  of  the  Moors  during  the  twice  repeated  sieges, 
and  the  intrepid  constancy  of  D.  Duarte,  had  won  popular  praLse,  and 
in  order  to  reward  his  services  the  King  nominated  him,  with  full 
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applaufle.  Count  de  Yianna  do  Minlio,  when  be  came  from  Alcaoer  to 
Portugal.  This  Crovemor,  D.  Duaxte,  had  commenced  to  show  his 
bi-avery  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  Ceuta,  when  under  the  orders  of  hia 
father.  He  was  in  the  expedition  of  Tangiers  in  1437;  in  1438  he 
was  appointed  chief  ensign  and  Alcaide  of  the  Castle  of  Beja.  He 
accompanied  the  Constable  D.  Pedro  to  Castille  against  the  Infantes 
of  Aragon,  and  was  held  in  highest  esteem  by  all,  for  which  reason 
Alfonso  Y.  appointed  him  Captain  of  Alcacer-Seguer. 

D.  Alfonso  y.  continued  in  Evora,  ever  preoccupied  with  African 
affairs  and  in  furthering  his  conquests.  He  held  a  Cortes  in  lisbon, 
where  they  besought  him  to  curtail  the  enormous  expenses  which 
burthened  the  State,  and  voting  150,000  gold  doubles  to  defray  the 
Crown  rentals. 

Two  years  later,  in  1462,  Alfonso  Y.  returned  a  second  time  to 
Africa,  with  the  object  of  conquering  the  city  of  Tsmgiers.  A  terrible 
storm  prevented  him  from  approaching  the  shore,  and  the  King  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  Ceuta,  and  as  he  foiind  he  had  not  sufficient 
men  to  warrant  him  in  attacking  Tangiers,  he  resolved  upon  entering 
the  possessions  of  the  Moors  by  land.  But,  more  daring  than  prudent, 
Alfonso  Y.  interned  himself  in  the  Serras  of  Benacofu,  where  he  wis 
surrounded  by  the  Moors,  and  from  whence  he  would  never  have  escaped 
but  for  the  singular  heroism  of  Luiz  Mendes  de  YasconoeUos,  the 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet ;  D.  Duarte  de  Menezes,  Count  of  Yianna,  and 
others,  who  perished  to  save  the  life  of  the  King.* 

D.  Alfonso  then  retreated  towards  Tetuan,  and  from  thence  to 
Ceuta,  where  he  created  the  son  of  the  deceased  Count  of  Yianna. 
Count  of  Yalen^a  and  Loul^.  On  returning  to  Portugal,  D.  Alfoiu^  V. 
.started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Guadalupe,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Henrique  TV.  of  Castille  and  the  Queen  D.  Joanna,  when  projects  of 
marriage  were  discussed,  but  which  were  not  realised. 

The  most  ardent  desire  of  Alfonso  Y.  was  to  take  revenge  for  the 
disaster  which  had  occurred  to  him  in  Benacofu,  but  years  passed  before 
he  was  able  to  realise  this  warlike  yearning.     At  length,  on  the  15th 


*  The  body  of  the  Count  of  Vianna  was  cmelly  dismembered  by  the  Moon. 
no  that  only  a  finger  was  found.  This  small  portion  was  bzunght  to  Fortogtl 
and  preserved  in  the  rich  mausoleum  which  the  Countess  erected  in  the  conTent 
of  S.  Francisco  de  Santarem.  This  precious  monument  at  the  present  day 
serves  as  the  partition  wall  of  the  stables  in  the  Artillexy  Barracks  of  the  now 
profaned  church  of  S.  Francisco. 
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August,  1471,  D.  Alfonso  appointed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  Qovemor  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  embarked  in  Setubal  with  the  prince  D.  JoSo,  and 
headed  a  fleet  composed  of  28  ships,  furnished  with  24,000  men. 

This  numerous  squadron  reached  the  shores  of  Tangiers,  but  owing 
to  the  rou|2^hness  of  the  sea  the  army  were  unable  to  land ;  hence  the 
ships  proceeded  to  the  stronghold  of  ArziUa,  some  seven  leagues  to  the 
west  of  Tangiers.  The  surging  of  the  ocean  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Moorish  soldiers  rendered  the  landing  a  difficult  one,  and  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  a  galley,  some  caravels  and  crafts,  and  the  death  of  nearly 
200  men ;  among  them,  eight  fidalgos.  The  stronghold  was  then  laid 
under  siege  and  the  camp  was  struck,  and  after  three  days  the  whole  of 
the  troops  effected  the  landing  without  meeting  opposition  from  the 
Moors.  The  first  to  land  were  the  Counts  of  Marialva  and  Monsanto, 
followed  by  the  King.  The  rampart  walls  were  then  bombarded  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  so  great  was  the  desire  for  war  that  oftentimes  the 
combat  became  undiscipHned,  and  at  times  the  King  thought  all  was 
lost,  and  he  even  promised  to  send  his  statue  in  silver  as  an  offering  to 
Our  Lady  of  Espinheiro  of  Evora,  a  vow  which  he  fulfilled  later  on, 
when  he  sent  an  equestrian  statue  in  silver. 

The  Portuguese  succeeded  in  capturing  the  mosque  from  the  Moors, 
although  it  cost  them  much  bloodshed  and  the. life  of  D.  JoSo  Coutinho, 
Count  de  Marialva.  When  this  conquest  was  effected,  they  proceeded 
to  take  the  castle,  and  so  great  was  their  haste  to  do  this,  that,  without 
awaiting  scaling  ladders  to  be  set  up  against  the  walls,  the  soldiers,  with 
lances  and  staves,  climbed  up  the  walls  and  towers.  In  the  courtyard 
of  the  castle  the  combat  grew  fierce.  In  this  encounter  gloriously 
;>erished  the  Count  de  Monsanto  and  D.  Alvaro  de  Castro.  After 
raking  the  castle  followed  the  occupation  of  the  city,  the  chronicler 
calculating  that  two  thousand  Moors  were  slain  and  five  thousand  taken 
captive.  The  loss  to  the  Portuguese  was  much  smaller,  but  neverthe- 
loss  it  was  relatively  great. 

Ruy  de  Pina  tells  us  that  the  city  was  sacked  and  delivered  up  as  a 
siege  of  war,  its  value  being  estimated  at  80,000  gold  doubles.  The 
King  would  not  retain  any  plunder  of  war,  but  allowed  the  soldiers  to 
have  it  all  without  demanding  the  usual  royalty. 

D.  Alfonso  had  fought  with  undoubted  valour  and  always  in  the  front 
ranks.  The  prince  D.  JoSo  likewise  had  given  proofs  of  heroism  and 
bravery,  although  but  sixteen  years  of  age.  Indeed,  both  King  and 
Prince  had  fought  like  simple  soldiers,  and  their  swords  were  blood- 
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fltained  to  the  hilt.  D.  Alfonso  Y.  felt  that  he  ooald  not  chooee  a 
hetter  occasion  for  knighting  his  son.  The  mosque  wafi  purified  and 
consecrated,  and  transformed  into  a  church  under  the  invocation  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Assumption.  The  clergy  awaited  the  Rojal  personages, 
and  with  psalms  and  hymns  of  triumph  conducted  them  to  the  spot 
where  the  slain  body  of  the  Count  de  Marialva  had  been  laid,  covered 
with  a  cross.  Turning  to  his  son,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  D.  Alfonso  V. 
pointed  to  the  dead  man  and  said :  ''  My  son,  may  God  render  you  as 
good  a  knight  as  he  who  lies  at  your  feet."  Then  he  proceeded  to 
knight  him.  On  this  same  occasion  D.  Alfonso  V.  conferred  the  title 
of  Count  de  Marialva  on  the  brother  of  the  deceased  knight,  D.  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  title  of  Count  of  Monsanto  on  D.  JoSo  de  Castro,  the 
son  of  the  late  D.  Alvaro. 

Within  the  castle  they  found  fifty  Christian  prisoners,  who  ware 
all  restored  to  liberty,  and  two  women,  and  a  son  and  daughter  of 
Muley,  the  Sheik  of  Arzilla,  who  was  absent,  engaged  in  civil  wars,  when 
his  city  was  besieged  and  taken.  Muley  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne  of  Fez.  A  governor  was  then  named  for  the  newly  acquired 
Portuguese  stronghold,  this  important  charge  being  given  to  D.  Henrique 
de  Menezes,  Count  de  Valenga. 

In  this  way,  after  220  years  that  the  Moors  had  held  Arzilla,  it  feO 
into  the  power  of  the  Portuguese.  Arzilla  was  one  of  the  finest  posses- 
sions of  the  Moors  in  Africa,  embellished  by  imposing  buildings,  a 
most  flourishing  commerce,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and  hdd 
arsenals  and  military  establishments.  Its  inhabitants  had  often  caused 
serious  losses  to  the  Christians  of  Ceuta  and  Alcacer.  Beneath  the 
Portuguese  sceptre  its  population  considerably  increased,  not  only  <» 
account  of  the  garrison  and  a  permanent  border  guard,  but  likewise  by 
eason  of  the  many  merchants  who  established  themselves  there,  in 
order  to  trade  with  the  rest  of  Africa.  Moreover,  as  the  territory  of 
Arzilla  was  most  fertile,  the  city  attained  great  prosperity. 

The  city  of  Arzilla  was  already  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  when 
the  King  of  Fez  arrived  to  succour  the  Africans.  Finding  that  it  was 
too  late  to  save  the  place,  he  besought  the  King  of  Portugal  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  a  truce  of  twenty  years.  This  was  actually 
effected,  but  which  excluded  the  strongholds,  which  might  be  taken 
and  retaken  without  holding  the  treaty  broken. 

But  the  Moors  were  so  terrified  at  the  sudden  capture  of  Arzilla  Ifj 
the  Portuguese  that  the  defenders  of  Tangiers  abandoned  the   city. 
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This  fact  appeared  bo  incredible  to  D.  Alfonso  Y.  that  he  sent  the 
future  Marquis  of  Montemor,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  to* 
investigate  the  truth  of  this  news.  He  returned  with  a  confirmation 
of  the  fact,  and  a  few  days  later  Alfonso  Y.  entered,  without  meeting 
any  resistance,  that  very  stronghold  where  his  best  warriors  had  been 
defeated,  and  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many  disasters.  Never- 
theless, D.  Alfonso  was  not  satisfied.  For  him,  the  veritable  hero  of 
the  romances  of  chivalry,  to  enter  triumphantly  into  a  fortified  place 
without  being  by  the  sword,  lost  a  great  part  of  its  glory ;  and  he  felt 
almost  humbled  as  he  thought  that  it  had  not  been  necessary  to 
unaheath  his  sword  to  conquer  a  city  from  whence  he  had,  a  few  years 
previously,  retreated  full  of  sadness.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his  mission 
had  not  been,  fulfilled  as  avenger  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  uncle,  the 
Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  and  that  those  walls  ought  to  have  been 
conquered  by  sheer  force,  which  had  twice  over  been  the  sepulture  of 
so  many  noble  Portuguese. 

He  appointed  Buy  de  Mello,  who  subsequently  became  Count  de 
Oliven^,  conmiander  of  the  place.  The  mosque  was  transformed  into 
a  cathedral-church,  because  Tangiers  was  already  a  bishopric  in  partibvs^ 
infidelium,  the  titular  bishop  being  the  Dean  of  S.  Yicente  of  Lisbon, 
who  now  took  possession  of  his  episcopal  charge. 

Two  other  important  cities  with  their  adjoining  territories  weie 
added  to  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  the  north  of  Africa.  In  the 
States  of  Barbary,  from  whence  had  come  the  invasion  which  had 
inundated  the  whole  of  Spain,  the  Portuguese  flag  waved  over  four 
strongholds  and  fortified  places,  viz.,  Ceuta,  Alcacer-Seguer,  Arzilla,  and 
Tangiers.  For  this  reason,  D.  Alfonso  Y.  judged  it  justifiable  to  adopt 
the  title  which  his  son,  D.  Joao  TI.,  and  his  nephew,  D.  Manuel,  were 
still  to  increase — "D.  Alfonso  Y.,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
Portugal  and  the  Algarves,  on  thLs  side  and  beyond  seas  in  Africa.'^ 
This  title  he  had  won  by  his  brave  sword.  From  Tangiers  he  went  on 
to  Silves,  and  from  thence  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  Alfonso  Y.  and 
his  son  received  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  people. 

But  among  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  glorious  conquest  of 
Arzilla  and  the  subsequent  possession  of  Tangiers,  the  brave  form  of 
D.  Henrique  is  wanting.  Two  years  after  he  had  wielded  his  brave 
sword  of  Ceuta  before  Alcacer-Seguer,  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  died  in 
Sagres  on  the  13th  November,  1460.  He  was  the  last  of  the  sons  of 
D.  JoSo  I.,  of  that  heroic  generation  which  performed  such  grand 
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deeds,  and  he,  the  greatest,  was  the  last  to  descend  into  the  graye  and 
disappear  from  the  scene  of  this  world.  He  left  the  completion  of  his 
task  to  others,  but  nevertheless  his  name  will  ever  be  immortal.  The 
new  actors  who  followed  were  also  moulded  for  working  glorious  deeds. 
Portugal  was  still  further  to  extend  the  path  of  the  capital  in  the 
persons  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  noble  sons  of  D.  Joao  I. ;  but, 
however  great  their  deeds  might  be,  they  only  followed  the  impulse 
given  by  these  chivalrous  men,  by  these  epic  giants.  In  all  the  heroic 
deeds  which  we  shall  have  further  on  to  nairate,  we  must  always  turn 
our  eyes  back  to  the  past  to  find  the  primary  cause,  in  the  epoch  of 
D.  JoSo  I.  In  following  step  by  step  the  discovery  of  the  new  road  to 
India,  we  must  ever  reverently  bend  before  the  form  of  the  Infante 
D.  Henrique,  as  likewise  we  must  bear  in  mind  in  the  taking  of 
Arzilla,  that  the  first  canto  of  that  African  heroic  poem,  continued  by 
D.  Alfonso  v.,  was  inscribed  with  the  sword  of  D.  Joio  I.  on  the 
conquered  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Ceuta, 

By  order  of  his  nephew,  D.  Alfonso  V.,  the  remains  of  the  Infante 
were  translated  to  the  church  of  Batalha. 

A  year  later  the  Duke  of  Braganza  died,  to  whose  title  and  inhm- 
tance  succeeded  D.  Fernando,  Marquis  de  Yilla  Yi^osa,  his  second  son. 
The  Infanta  D.  Catharina,  sister  of  the  King,  also  died  about  this  time. 
She  was  rightly  called  the  "  hapless  bride,"  as  she  was  about  to  wed 
D.  Carlos,  the  Prince  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  when  he  died,  and  she 
then  entered  the  monastery  of  Santa  Clara  of  Lisbon,  from  whence  she 
was  to  leave  to  marry  King  Edward  of  England  when  a  fever  assailed 
her,  which  terminated  mortally.  Another  Portuguese  Infanta  died 
about  this  epoch — D.  Joanna,  daughter  of  D.  Alfonso  V.,  who  is 
surnamed  "  the  Saint."  Ruy  de  Pina  informs  us  that  she  entered  the 
monastery  of  Odivelos  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  from  her  cradle  she 
was  sworn  heiress  of  the  Crown,  as^ there  was  no  male  succession,  and 
therefore  the  title  of  princess  was  given  to  her.  This  lady  was  veiy 
pious  from  her  tenderest  years,  and  refused  all  offers  of  marriage 
proposed  to  her.  D.  Alfonso  V.  desired  to  marry  his  daughter  to  tht 
Dauphin  of  France,  son  of  Louis  XL,  then  to  Maximillian,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  and  of  D.  Leonor  of  Portugal,  and  later  on  to 
Charles  VIIL,  King  of  Fmnce,  and  lastly  to  Henry  VII^  King  of 
England.  This  saintly  princess  bequeathed  all  her  wealth  to  Ae 
convent,  and  even  to  this  day  Ls  preserved  the  cell  she  oocapied.  Slie 
^ied  on  12th  May,  1490. 
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In  the  year  1472  the  prince-heir  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and 
successor  of  Alfonso  V.,  married  D.  Leonor,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Infante  D.  Ferdinand,  and  therefore  cousins. 

When  the  King  of  Castille,  Henrique  IV.,  was  apprised  of  the 
marriage  of  the  prince  D.  Joao  of  Portugal  with  D.  Leonor,  he  feared 
that  his  sister,  D.  Isahel,  who  had  married  the  King  of  Sicily,  should 
come  to  dispute  the  power,  as  the  heiress  of  the  throne  of  Castille  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  illegitimate,  and  was  ironically  called  the 
"  Beltraneja."  He  desired  to  form  an  alliance  which  would  assure  a 
direct  line  of  succession. 

With  this  object  he  endeavoured  to  form  this  alliance  by  wedding 
D.  Joanna  to  D.  Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal,  and  sent  for  the  purpose* 
various  embassies  to  Portugal.  This  proposal  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  nurtured  the  idea  of  uniting  the* 
two  kingdoms  under  one  crown,  and,  in  fact,  becoming  the  King  of  the 
w^hole  Spanish  Peninsula. 

A  meeting  of  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  CaBtille  took  place  on 
the  frontiers  of  Alemtejo,  and  the  proposal  was  definitely  accepted  of 
the  marriage  of  Alfonso  Y.  with  liis  niece  D.  Joanna,  despite  the 
protests  of  D.  Isabel,  sister  of  Henry  IV.,  and  consoi*t  of  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Sicily,  who  had  married  against  the  wish  of  her  brother. 

Notwithstanding  the  accord,  many  obstacles  arose  to  the  marriage, 
proceeding  principally  from  fear  of  future  wars  with  D.  Isabel,  who 
styled  herself  Princess  of  Ca.stille,  and  whose  cause  was  defended  by 
many  powerful  Castillian  magnates.  Hence  during  the  lifetime  of 
Henrique  IV.  this  marriage  could  not  take  place.  At  his  death 
he  left  in  his  testament  a  declaration  that  D.  Joanna  was  his 
daughter,  and  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Castille,  and  ap|>ointing  the 
King  D.  Alfonso  to  govern  these  Statas,  beseeching  him  to  accept  the 
said  government  and  marry  the  princess. 

In  Portugal  opinions  were  divided.  The  prince  D.  Jo&o  main- 
tained that  the  King  should  wed  D.  Joanna,  and  at  once  enter  Castille 
to  revindicate  his  supposed  rights.  The  Archbishop  of  Lisbon  and 
the  Marquis  of  VlLla  Vi90sa  opposed  this  opinion.  Then  an  arbitrator 
was  chosen  to  conciliate  both  opinions,  and  an  ambassador  was  sent  to 
Castille  to  gain  information  as  to  the  number  and  importance  of 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  D.  Joanna. 

Tills  envoy  returned  to  Portugal  with  favourable  accounts  respect- 
ing the  partisans  of  the  Infanta,  and  Alfonso  V.  resolved  finally  to- 
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enter  Castille,  orderiiig  preparations  of  war  to  be  made  for  the  follow- 
ing spring  of  1475,  at  the  same  time  sending  Buy  de  Sousa  to  apprise 
D.  Isabel  and  her  husband  of  his  resolve,  to  which  they  replied,  bidding 
him  respect  their  rights  and  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  which  belonged 
to  them. 

The  prince  D.  Joao  daily  instigated  his  father  to  make  war  on 
CastiUe,  because  his  daring  spirit  loved  warlike  adventures ;  but  fear- 
ing the  lavish  expenses  which  the  Eling  would  incur  with  this  war,  he 
obtained  from  D.  Alfonso  Y.  a  document  wherein  he  declared  that  all 
gifts  and  donations  which  he  might  bestow  on  any  individual  of  a 
higher  sum  than  10,000  reis,  unless  signed,  consented  to,  and  approved 
hy  his  son  the  prince,  would  be  of  no  value. 

The  Portuguese  finances  were  truly  in  a  deplorable  state  in  this 
year,  when  war  was  declared  with  CastiUe.  Alfonso  Y.  was  compelled 
to  ask  loans  from  his  vassals,  and  to  raise  money  on  the  treasmy  for 
orphans,  which,  later  on,  was  paid  back  by  D.  JoSo  II. 

At  length  Alfonso  Y.  entered  into  Castillo  with  14,000  infantry  and 
5,600  cavalry.  The  prince  D.  JoSo  accompanied  the  King  to  Oastille, 
tind  then  returned  to  the  kingdom. 

In  the  city  of  Placensia  the  King  D.  Alfonso  Y.  met  his  niece 
D.  Joanna  and  the  nobles  of  her  suite,  and  there  and  then  betrothed 
her,  and  both  were  proclaimed  and  sworn  to  as  Eling  and  Queen  of 
CastiQe  ere  the  maniage  was  realised,  owing  to  the  dispensation  from 
the  Pope  not  having  arrived. 

At  this  place  it  was  resolved  that  the  Portuguese  army  should 
proceed  forward  to  the  city  of  Toro,  and  place  the  castle  under  siege. 
The  monarchs  of  CastiUe,  in  order  to  animate  the  resistance^  came  in 
person,  and  pitched  their  camps  along  the  river  Douro,  near  the  dtr. 
But  the  siege  was  so  close  that  the  Eling  of  CastiUe  raised  the  camp 
^md  withdrew  to  YalladoUd.  This  event  disheartened  those  who  foUowed 
the  party  of  Fernando  and  Isabel,  and  the  castle  of  Toro  surrendered  to 
Xhe  King  of  Portugal. 

Alfonso  Y.  proceeded  to  Samora,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
awaited  him,  and  left  the  Queen  there  while  he  went  on  to  Burgos,  in 
order  to  take  the  castle.  On  his  way  he  took  the  town  of  BaltenaSy  and 
imprisoned  the  Count  de  Benavente,  and  desisted,  for  the  tune  being, 
from  proceeding  upon  Burgos,  but  sent  some  men  to  take  the  town  of 
Cantalapedra,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing. 

Meanwhile  the  prince  D.  Jo&o  remained,  governing  the  kingdom 
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ivith  singular  energy  and  prudence,  as  he  had  to  attend  to  numberless 
urgent  afiairs,  the  least  of  which  was  certainly  not  that  of  sending 
money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army  of  his  father. 

About  this  time  a  Castillian  knight  took  by  assault  the  town  of 
Orguella,  close  to  Campo  Mayor,  and  the  Infante  at  once  sent  some  of  his 
men  to  retake  it.  Alfonso  Y.  then  withdrew  to  Samora,  where  he  had 
left  the  Queen  for  the  winter,  sending  for  the  Prince-heir  to  come  to 
biTtt,  as  he  had  business  affairs  of  State  to  confer  with  him.  D.  JoSo 
was  hastening  to  obey  his  father,  and  had  already  gone  as  far  as 
Miranda  do  Douro,  when  Alfonso  Y.  sent  word  that  there  was  a  plot  in 
which  he  should  fall  a  victim  if  he  passed  the  bridge  of  Samora,  and 
therefore  to  withdraw  to  Portugal.  This  bridge  had  two  towers,  one 
on  each  end,  and  the  governors  of  these  forts  had  combined  to  hem  in 
the  Princo-heir,  with  his  suite,  when  crossing  the  bridge.  This  was  the 
treacherous  plot  which  awaited  him.  Alfonso  Y.,  in  his  indignation, 
attacked  the  Gastillians,  and  from  this  fact  he  learnt  that  he  could  not 
depend  on  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samora;  therefore,  he 
removed  to  Toro,  where  the  Alcaide  i-eceived  him  graciously. 

The  Prince-royal  was  exceedingly  grieved  at  this  attempt  on  his 
life,  and  sought  to  take  revenge  for  it.  He  retired  to  the  city  of 
Guarda  and  summoned  a  council,  wherein  it  was  resolved  to  send  further 
aid  to  D.  Alfonso  Y.,  and  for  this  object  it  became  necessary  to  take  all 
the  silver  from  the  churches  and  monasteries,  excepting  such  as  was 
actually  indispensable  for  divine  service.  Loans  were  also  raised  among 
private  people,  yet  all  this  was  done,  says  Buy  de  Pina,  amid  the 
wailings  and  sorrow  of  the  people.  The  prince,  having  prepared  all 
things,  nominated  his  wife  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  departed  in  the 
month  of  January,  1476,  for  Castillo,  to  join  his  father,  the  King,  and 
strengthen  his  army,  and  on  his  way  sacked  the  town  of  San  Felizes  and 
took  it. 

Meanwhile  the  King  D.  Fernando  and  the  Queen  D.  Isabel  entered 
Samora  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  which  was  in  favour  of  the  King  of 
Portugal.  The  desire  of  D.  Alfonso  was  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  the  fortress, 
which  D.  Fernando  was  disputing  inch  by  inch.  But  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince  at  Toro  this  idea  was  abandoned,  and  instead  they  be- 
leaguered the  bridge  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  thus  causing 
D.  Fernando  and  the  peibple  of  the  city  great  mischief. 

The  Queen  D.  Joanna  remained  in  Toro,  guarded  by  some  fidalgos, 
and    the    King    and    Prince    pitched    their   camps    in    some    fields 
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adjacent  to  the  bridge.  Then  envoys  of  the  King  of  Castille  joined 
the  emissaries  from  the  King  of  Portugal  on  an  island  of  the  river 
Douro,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  effect  some  conciliation  between 
the  two  monarchs,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  D.  Alfonso,  wearied  out  by 
these  long  delays,  and  fearing  want  of  resources,  withdrew  with  his 
sxrmy  to  Toro,  trusting  that  he  would  be  soon  followed  by  D.  Fernando, 
when  some  occasion  would  present  itself  for  combating.  But  the  army 
of  D.  Fernando,  suspecting  some  treachery,  delayed  to  follow  Alfonso  V., 
a  portion  of  whose  army  had  already  entered  the  city  of  Toro,  when 
the  men  of  Castille  approached. 

The  Portuguese  army  was  then  divided  into  two  corps — one  com- 
manded by  the  King  and  the  other  by  the  Prince.     Alfonso  Y.  then 
harangued  the  soldiers  and  proceeded  to  battle,  the  length  of  the  river 
being  occupied  by  the  royal  standard  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ;  "  but 
not  his  person,"  says  Damiao  de  Goes,  *^  because  he  wished  to  save  himself 
following  the  advice  of  his  own,  and  proceeded  to  a  height,  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  best  men,  in  order  to  save  himself,  should  the  issue  of 
the  battle  be  against  him."     "  When  the  two  armies,"  he  continues, 
sighted  one  another,  a  king-at-arms  of  D.  Ferdinand  approached  to 
challenge  D.  Alfonso  V.  to  battle,  to  whom  the  King  of  Portugal 
1  eplied :  *  Tell  the  Prince  of  Sicily  that  it  is  high  time  we  should  meet 
and  not  be  sending  challenges.'     The  day  was  declining,  dark  clouds 
covered  the  heavens,  and  a  dense  drizzling  rain  was  coming  down  :  the 
Prince  D.  Joao,  following  the  advice  of  his  father,  attacked  the  ^^e 
small  wings  to  the  cry  of  Saint  George  and  Saint  Christopher,  while 
D.  Pedro  de  Menezes  attacked  the  sixth  wing,  the  first  to  break  throngfa 
the  enemy's  ranks  being  Gon9alo  Yaz  de  Castello-Branco." 

The  Castillians  were  unable  to  resist  the  impetuous  attack  of  the 
most  brilliant  portion  of  the  Portuguese  nobility.  Their  ranks  were 
broken,  with  great  loss  of  men  and  many  wounded,  and  the  survivors 
rushed  to  the  centre  of  the  army,  where  the  royal  standard  wavetl. 

Alfonso  V.  and  his  followers,  headed  by  the  Count  de  Faro,  were 
already  involved  with  the  enemy,  combating  as  usual  in  front  of  his 
hosts,  and  exposing  himself  with  heroic  indifference.  The  combat  con- 
tinued for  an  hour,  and  the  victory  was  still  undecided,  when  the  left 
wing  of  the  army  of  D.  Ferdinand,  commanded  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Castille  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  rushed  to  strengthen  the  royal  battle. 
The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the  Count  de  Monsanto,  who  were  in  the 
learguard  with  their  own  men  and    the  divisions    of    the  Duke  de 
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Quimaraes  and  of  the  Count  de  YiUa  Eeal,  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
the  movement  of  the  Gastillians,  advanced  promptly  to  reinforce  the 
King,  and  the  battle  grew  fiercer  than  ever. 

But  an  event  now  took  place  which  assigned  the  victory  to  the 
Oastillians.  The  greater  number  of  the  men  in  armour  and  horsemen, 
and  the  close  column  of  musketeers  and  the  warriors  of  Alfonso  Y., 
became  disorganised  in  the  Portuguese  ranks.  The  royal  standard, 
forsaken  by  its  defenders,  despite  the  desperate  bravery  of  the  ensign, 
Duarte  de  Almeira,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

When  Alfonso  Y.  beheld  the  royal  standard  torn  down  and  the 
soldiers  in  disorder,  he  endeavoured  to  rush  into  the  enemy's  ranks  in 
order  to  find  a  glorious  death ;  but  the  Castillian  knight,  Juan  de  Porraz, 
D.  Gromes  de  Miranda,  the  Prior  of  San  Martino,  and  the  Count  de 
Caminha,  D,  Pedralvores  de  Soutomayor,  and  other  knights  would  not 
permit  him  to  do  so.  The  night  was  darksome  and  stormy,  and  fearing 
to  meet  on  the  road  some  of  the  Castillian  forces  which  might  prevent 
him  entering  into  Toro,  they  fled  towards  Castro  Nufio,  whose  alcaide 
was  Pedro  de  Mendanha. 

A  great  number  of  Portuguese  perished  while  crossing  the  Douro  in 
their  endeavours  to  retreat  to  the  city  of  Toro.  This  was  the 
greatest  loss  sustained.  Some  Spanish  writers  compute  the  loss  at  1,200 
men. 

Meanwhile  the  prince  D.  JoSo,  on  knowing  the  defeat  of  his  father, 
endeavoured  to  muster  together  the  Portuguese  who  had  gone  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  called  together  the  fugitives  by  lighting  bonfires  and 
sounding  clarions.     He  continued   on  the  battle-field  till  day-dawn, 
intending  to  offer  a  new  battle  to  the  Castillians;  but  the  army  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  retreated  during  the  night  as  soon  as  they  were 
aware  that  the  King  had  retired  to  Samora.   The  prince  D.  Joito  wished 
to  remain  three  days  on  the  battle-field,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
persuaded  him  that  by  being  three  hours  he  would  fulfil  perfectly  the 
exigencies  of  honour.     On  the  following  day  the  Prince  entered  Toro, 
where  he  found  the  deplorable  relics  of  the  central  Portuguese  army, 
and  where  he  was  relieved  in  mind  on  finding  his  father  the  King  safe, 
since  he  had  judged  his  life  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  battle. 

We  said  above  that  the  royal  flag  had  been  torn  despite  the  bravery 
of  D.  Duarte  de  Almeida.  This  brave  knight  found  himself  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  lances,  against  whom  he  dexterously  defended  himself ,  but 
a  slaflh  cut  his  right  hand  off,  then  with  the  left  he  grasped  the  royal 
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standard,  another- slash  deprived  him  of  his  left,  and  grasping  with  his 
teeth  the  flag,  he  still  resisted,  his  eyes  hlazing  with  fierce  energy, 
mutilated,  yet  with  undaunted  heroism.  The  Castillian  soldiers  who 
surrounded  him,  actuated  by  fierce  passions,  covered  him  with  blows, 
until  at  length  the  ensign  fell  to  the  ground  exhausted  and  dying. 
But  the  standard  had  not  yet  been  altogether  lost.  A  Portuguese 
shieldbearer  meets  the  CastiUians  carrying  it  in  triumph,  and  actuated 
by  a  generous  impulse  he  plucks  it  from  the  hand  of  the  Castillian  and 
rushed  back  with  it  to  the  Portuguese  army.  This  shieldbearer  was 
Gk)n9alo  Pires.  But  Duarte  de  Almeida  was  not  dead,  and  he  was 
conducted  to  the  enemy's  camp,  where  his  wounds  were  attended  tu, 
and  then  sent  to  a  hospital  in  Oastille.  After  many  months  he  returned 
to  Portugal.  While  in  Castillo  he  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  King 
Ferdinand,  who  ordered  the  arms  belonging  to  Duarte  de  Almeida  to 
be  hung  up  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  and  although  a  prisoner  he  was 
treated  in  Samora  with  the  highest  distinction.  In  Portugal  he  was 
allowed  to  add  the  name  of  Bandeira  to  his  surname. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  deeds  of  valour  practised  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  battle  of  Toro,  and  the  small  importance  of  this  war  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  one  of  those 
terrible  wars  between  two  inimical  armies  which  profoundly  alter  the 
fate  of  peoples  and  nations,  the  cause  of  Alfonso  V.  and  Joanna  wa.s 
lost  on  the  Castillian  battle-field  of  Toro. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  hurried  sketch  we  have  given,  a  deep  hope- 
lessness took  possession  of  the  spirit  of  Alfonso  Y .  He  wished  to  seal 
by  suicide  the  stormy  period  of  his  pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  CastiSe. 
'<  It  is  fully  admitted,''  writes  Rebello  da  Silva,  "  that  in  the  battle- 
field of  Toro  was  decided  the  cause  of  the  two  rival  princesses,  and 
fortune  smiled  on  the  husband  of  D.  Isabel,  and  that  Alfonso  Y.,  after 
risking  his  life  in  the  vanguard  of  his  lances,  not  as  a  Iring  and  a 
general,  but  as  a  knight  who  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  beheld  his  squadrons  broken  up,  his  standard  trailing  on  the 
ground,  and  his  adversaries  victorious. 

'<  In  that  supreme  moment  he  desired  to  die,  and,  spurring  his  hoise 
to  the  centre  of  the  Castillian  strength,  would  certainly  have  ended, 
like  D.  Sebastian  in  Alcacer,  his  career  of  foolhardy  adventures,  pieroed 
through  by  his  enemies,  had  not  the  Count  of  Caminha  and  other 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  fidalgos  prevented  him,  and  well-nigh  forciblj 
removed  him  from  the  scene  of  the  defeat^  and  by  a  side  path  conducted 
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him  to  Oastro  Nuiio,  whose  alcaide^  Pedro  de  Mendanha,  possessed  his 
entire  confidence." 

Hence  it  is  certain  that  the  hattle  of  Toro  did  not  command  a  mili- 
tary importance  sufficient  to  positively  resolve  a  great  international 
question.  "  Therefore,''  continues  Lopes  de  Mendo^a,  "  the  battle  of 
Toro,  in  which  both  adversaries  proclaimed  themselves  conquerors,  may 
at  first  have  seemed  decisive  as  regards  the  actual  question  at  issue, 
nevertheless  it  was  no  more  than  a  success  of  war  sufficiently  doubtful 
for  either  party,  and  insignificant  for  resolving  so  grave  a  strife,  were  it 
not  that  the  cause  of  D.  Alfonso  Y.  was  already  virtually  lost  by  the 
successive  defection  of  his  partisans,  by  the  national  repugnance  for 
Portuguese  dominion,  and  by  the  influence  which  Isabella  was  daily 
gaining  among  the  popular  classes. 

''  An  event  occurred  which  at  once  imparted  an  incontestable  supe- 
riority to  Isabella.  Acclaimed  Queen  of  Castillo  and  Leon  in  Segovia,  on 
the  13th  December,  1474,  she  immediately  took  possession  of  the  treasury 
of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Andr6  Cabrera,  and  was 
kept  in  the  fortress  of  that  city.  The  co-operation  of  this  individual  at 
this  difficult  juncture  was  considered  so  important  that  Oviedo  does  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  he  could  have  made  a  Queen  of  the  Princess 
Isabel  or  the  Princess  Joanna,  whomsoever  he  should  approve. 

"  Hence  Isabella,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  more  resources 
at  command  than  Alfonso  Y.,  and  by  skilfully  employing  these  means 
she  was  able  to  draw  to  her  party  the  principal  representatives  of  an 
avaricious,  corrupted  aristocracy,  which,  during  the  reigns  of  D.  Juan  II . 
and  Henrique  lY.,  had  become  veritable  Condottieri,  ofifering  their 
sword  to  the  party  which  could  better  subsidise  their  services." 

And,  in  truth,  D.  Alfonso  Y.  was  forsaken  by  the  Castillian 
grandees,  who  at  first  had  followed  the  cause  of  D.  Joanna,  the  only 
one  who  continued  faithful  being  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

The  prince  D.  JoSo  returned  to  Portugal  in  despair  at  the  result  of 
this  afiair,  in  which  he  had  deeply  involved  himself. 

D.  Alfonso  remained  in  Castillo,  without  forces,  without  hope  ;  and 
he  even  endeavoured  to  lay  a  snare  for  the  Queen  D.  Isabel  when  she 
passed  from  Madrigal  to  Medina,  appealing  for  aid  to  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  with  whom  he  desired  to  form  an  alliance  for  this  purpose,  and 
actually  returned  to  Portugal,  and  from  thence  proceeded  in  person  to 
France. 

Alfonso  Y.  departed  from  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  and 
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2,200  men,  and  a  suite  of  480  fidalgoe,  in  the  month  of  August^  1476. 
Fearing  lest  the  powerful  fleet  of  D.  Ferdinand  in  the  Baj  of  Biacaj 
should  offer  him  some  affiront,  he  did  not  proceed  that  way,  as  he  had 
intended,  but  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  landed  at  MarseilleB. 

The  fleet  was  driven  to  harbour  at  Lagos,  where  a  French  sq[Qadroiiy 
commanded  by  M.  de  Coulon,  offered  Alfonso  Y.  homage,  and  whom 
he  received  splendidly,  and  thanked  him  for  the  aid  he  had  offered  him 
some  time  previously  at  Ceuta,  when  it  was  doubly  assailed  by  Uie 
Castillians  and  the  Moors.  From  Lagos  he  wd^t  on  to  Ceata,  and 
from  Ceuta  to  France,  but  meeting  stress  of  weather,  was  unable  to 
land  at  Marseilles,  as  he  had  intended,  and  went  on  to  Collioure,  where 
he  dismissed  the  Portuguese  ships,  and  was  received  by  an  envoy  from 
the  King  of  France. 

From  Gollioure  he  proceeded  to  Perpignan,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  local  authorities  with  signal  honours.  From  Perpignan  he  went 
on  to  Narbonne,  Montpellier,  Besiers,  and  Nimes,  following  on  towards 
Leon,  and  on  the  road  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  came  to  meet  him. 
D.  Alfonso  did  not  enter  Leon,  owing  to  the  pestilence  then  raging, 
but  in  Rouen  he  received  another  envoy  from  the  King,  who  was  sont 
to  welqpme  him.  After  this  he  went  to  Bruges,  where  he  rested  for 
several  days,  and  fresh  envoys  from  Louis  XI.  were  sent  to  attend  on 
him.  The  place  assigned  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  monarchs  was 
Tours,  and  to  that  city  Alfonso  Y.  proceeded ;  but  Louis  XI.,  on  the 
pretext  of  a  pilgrimage,  left  various  of  his  Court  to  receive  the  Portu- 
guese King.  The  King  of  France  undoubtedly  wished  to  prepare  scenic 
effects,  and  render  his  presence  greatly  to  be  desired  and  sought  for. 

When  Alfonso  was  told  that  Louis  XI.  was  approaching,  he  wished 
to  come  out  on  the  road  to  meet  him,  or  at  least  on  the  staircase,  bat 
the  King  of  France  sent  forward  two  noblemen  before  him  to  dissuade 
Alfonso  Y.  from  carrying  his  courtesy  to  such  a  length.  In  this  act  is 
perfectly  revealed  the  character  of  Louis  XI.  He  had  made  himself 
desired  and  waited  for,  but  now  he  manifested  himself  deeply  oourteous 
and  almost  humble.  This  trait  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  King 
as  he  is  traced  before  us  by  historians,  and  even  by  romancers,  ffis 
reign  was  a  daily  combat,  as  Augustin  Thierry  tells  us,  for  the  cause  of 
unity  of  power  and  social  equality,  but  a  combat  sustained  in  the 
manner  of  savages,  by  craft  and  cruelty.  From  thence,  observes  this 
historian,  results  that  mixture  of  interest  and  repugnance  which  is 
excited  in  us  when  studjdng  this  character  so  strangely  original. 
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At  length  the  two  monarchs  met  in  a  drawing-room*  The  mise'en- 
seene  of  this  interview  is  curious.  "  The  King  of  France,"  says  Ruy  de 
Fina,  ''  entered  with  a  skull-cap  on  his  head,  having  thrown  off  his  hat 
and  two  large  hooded  cloaks.  He  was  aarrajed  in  a  short  tunic  of 
common  cloth,  and  from  his  waist-band  hung  a  long  sword  with  steel 
ornamentation ;  around  his  neok  a  scarf  of  yellow  camlet,  and  breeches 
of  white,  embroidered  in  many  colours ;  top  boots  and  spurs.  Both 
Kings,  with  caps  in  hand,  bent  low  and  embraced  one  another." 

As  may  be  perceived,  besides  its  originality,  the  toilette  of  the  King 
of  France  was  far  from  magnificent.  To  this  ia  added  a  certain  tone 
of  humility  which  well  befitted  at  the  present  moment  this  great  diplo- 
matist of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  attract  towards  him  his  unwary 
victim. 

After  some  time  spent  in  general  conversation,  the  two  sovereigns 
withdrew  to  a  chamber,  where  Louis  XI.  proposed  to  Alfonso  V.  what 
he  judged  he  ought  to  do.  First — ''  That  the  Portuguese  monarch  should 
ask  of  the  Duke  of  Burgandy,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  to  help  him  against  Castillo,  or  at  least  pledge  himself  not 
to  attack  the  King  of  France,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  so  long  as  Louis  XI.  should  war  in  favour  of  the  King  of 
Portugal." 

The  enmity  existing  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgandy  was  long  and  violent.  This  duke  had  deprived  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  of  his  states,  and  the  latter  was  secretly  aided  by  Louis  XI. 
against  the  common  enemy. 

"  When  D.  Alfonso  V.,"  writes  Pinheiro  Chagas,  "  innocently 
desired  to  reconcile  these  two  implacable  adversaries,  the  Duke  of 
Burgandy  had  besieged  the  city  of  Nancy,  the  capital  of  Lorraine, 
which  declared  for  its  legitimate  lord.  Louis  XL  laughed  dans  ta 
barbe  at  the  attempt  which  the  innocent  Alfonso  Y.  was  about  to 
make,  and  probably  expected  it  would  somewhat  illude  Charles  of 
Burgandy ;  meanwhile  that  his  troops  were  secretly  joining  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  he  waited,  like  the  sinister  raven,  for  the 
£rst  sounds  of  a  defeat  to  pounce  upon  the  prize  of  the  battle-field  and 
revel  with  its  possession.  Charles  of  Burgandy  had  one  only  child,  a 
daughter,  and  Louis  XI.  hoped,  with  some  good  reason,  to  clutch  the 
inheritance." 

Secondly — ^That  Alfonso  Y.  obtain  from  the  Pope  the  necessary 
Apostolic  dispensation  for  marrying  his  niece,  D.  Joanna,  in  order  that 
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he  should  be  able  to  ^*  aid  him  with  less  responsibility/'  says  Buy  de 
Pina. 

This  was  one  other  ruse  of  Louis  XI.,  as  he  was  well  aware  that 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  would  place  great  difficulties  in  Bom«.  It  waft 
a  means  adopted  for  delay,  and  a  palliative  expedient. 

At  that  time  Louis  XI.  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  ehivalroas 
credulity  of  Alfonso  Y.  He,  therefore,  commenced  to  make  him 
promises  and  offers.  He  tdd  him  that  the  Castillians  were  always 
ready  to  sell  their  strongholds,  hence  that  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  purchase  than  to  capture  them.  That  he  might  reckon  upon  any 
sum  he  should  require  for  that  object. 

In  order  to  win  the  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of  Alfonso  Y. 
with  his  niece,  D.  Joanna,  an  embassage  departed  for  Rome,  composed 
of  three  representatives  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  were  animated 
by  the  best  faith,  and  two  i^epresentatives  from  the  King  of  France, 
who  naturally  carried  private  instructions  for  the  Pontiff. 

Meanwhile,  Alfonso  Y.  departed  for  Nancy  in  order  to  interview 
the  Duke  of  Burgandy,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  at  war  with  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  had  encamped  in  Lower  Gennany. 

Historians  are  divided  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  Alfonso  Y. 
was  received  by  the  Count  of  Burgandy,  son  of  Philip  the  Good. 
The  Portuguese  historians  narrate  this  memorable  interview  as  follows. 

Alfonso  Y.  arrived  to  the  camp  on  the  29th  of  December,  1476- 
The  days  were  numbered  of  the  turbulent  drama  of  the  existence  of  the 
Son  of  Philip  the  Good.  His  fidalgos  were  discontented,  the  soldiers 
wearied  out,  and  treachery  was  involving  hm  m  its  toils,  because  a 
Neapolitan,  the  Count  de  Campo  Basso,  in  whom  he  placed  implicit 
confidence,  had  already  come  to  some  understanding  with  the  enemy. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  doubts  which  assailed  him,  Charies  amiably 
welcomed  the  King  of  Portugal.  "  They  embraced  each  other,**  says 
Schoeffer,  "  on  the  river  covered  with  ice.  The  Duke,  when  informed 
of  the  designs  of  Alfonso,  afforded  him  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  King  of  France.  He  represented  him  as  one  bereft  of 
faith  or  virtue.  In  order  to  further  prove  his  words,  it  sufficed  to 
mention  a  fact.  Whilst  Louis  was  counselling  Alfonso,  this  exceDent 
prince  who  was  solely  actuated  by  peace  and  friendship,  to  pttxseed  to 
Nancy,  he  was  at  the  same  time  sending  a  numerous  army  to  support 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  '  But,'  added  Charles  of  Burgandy,  *  I  hdd  the 
Eling  of  France  in  such  smaU  esteem,  that  with  alone  a  page  I  would 
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not  hesitate  to  make  war  to  him  and  gain  the  victory.'  Nevertheless, 
whereas  the  King  judged  an  alliance  with  Louis  to  be  both  desirable 
and  advantageous,  he  would  not  stand  in  his  way,  and  manifests  himself 
favourable  to  his  guest,  and  promised  not  only  to  maintain  peace  and 
friendship  between  them,  but  also  fulfil  all  engagements  which,  at  the 
bidding  of  Alfonso,  he  had  contracted  with  the  King  of  France.  Then 
Alfonso  departed  for  Paris,  where  Louis  had  invited  him." 

So  far  the  Portuguese  historians  as  narrated  by  Schoeffer. 
M.  de  Barante  gives  a  diverse  account  of  the  conference.  According 
to  him,  "  D.  Alfonso  V.  found  a  prince  unwilling  to  listen  to  his 
reasons.  The  Duke,  as  an  only  reply  to  his  projects  of  peace  and 
concord,  proposed  to  him  to  shut  himself  up  with  the  garrison  of 
Pont-a-Mousson,  in  order  to  defend  the  city  against  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  was  coming  from  Switzerland  with  his  army,  whilst  he 
went  forward  to  await  him  before  Nancy  and  combat  him. 

''  The  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  come  with  no  such  intention,  waa 
amazed  at  this  reception,  and  at  the  little  sense  displayed  by  the  Duke, 
and  excused  himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  saying  that  he  was  not  armed 
and  had  brought  no  warriors  with  him.  On  the  following  day  he 
departed." 

It  is  certain  that  Alfonso  was  perfectly  disheartened,  and  events 
followed  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  arrived,  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgandy,  instead  of  awaiting  him  on  the  entrenchments, 
proceeded  to  meet  him  on  the  open  field ;  the  treachery  of  Campo  Basso 
was  proved,  and  the  terrible  Swiss  manifested  their  military  superiority, 
and  on  the  5th  January,  1477,  Charles  the  Bold  was  defeated  and  sLain 
on  the  battle-field.  D.  Alfonso  Y .  at  once  perceived  that  his  death  was 
a  deplorable  event  for  him,  and  became  stricken  with  sadness,  which 
inspired  suspicion  in  the  French,  who  began  to  view  him  with  distrust 
they  who  previously  were  so  full  of  joy  at  this  happy  success. 

Nevertheless,  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgandy  at  first  proved 
beneficial  to  the  afiairs  of  Alfonso  Y.  The  Pope,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
an  embassy  beseeching  a  dispensation  for  his  marriage,  had,  influenced  by 
Ferdinand  of  Castille,  resorted  to  delay ;  but  when  informed  of  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Burgandy,  and  supposing  that  Louis  XI.,  delivered 
from  his  formidable  adversary,  would  actually  aid  his  Portuguese  ally, 
granted  at  last  the  dispensation,  but  employing  a  subterfuge:  he 
declared  that  as  this  was  solely  done  to  please  the  King  of  France,  he 
would  grant  him  the  dispensation,  which  he  could  make  use  at  his  good 
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pleasure.     But  the  T^^"g  of  Prance  had  at  this  juncture  other  afiairs  to 
think  about. 

And  in  efifect,  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgandj,  he  cast  himself  like  a  falcon  on  the  unprotected  provinces  of 
his  enemy,  without  taking  sjoj  notice  of  the  direct  heiress,  Maria  de 
Burgandy,  as  though  no  such  person  existed.     Negotiations,  treacheries, 
gold  lavishly' spent,  and  even  force  of  arms — all  things  did  he  employ  to 
grasp  the  greater  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Charles  the  Bold.     He  sent  to 
the  cities  of  Burgandy  emissaries  charged  with  favouring  the  annexa- 
tion, and  for  this  end  choosing  those  who  formerly  had  lived  in  the  ducal 
coiut,  and  among  them  Philip  of  Conmiines.     The  King  removed  to 
Arras,  in  Picardy,  in  order  to  be  closer  to  the  diplomatic  field  of  action. 
To  Arras  the  Eang  D.  Alfonso  sent  the  Count  de  Penamacor  to  ask 
an  interview  with  Louis  XI.,  which  was  at  once  granted,  with  all 
deference  and  honours;  nevertheless,  deeds  did  not  follow  promisee. 
On  that  occasion  Louis  XI.  cared  naught  for  CastOle,  Portugal,  and  its 
wars ;  Burgandy  was  all  he  thought  of. 

After  this  interview  in  Arras,  Alfonso  Y.  began  to  comprehend  that 
he  had  been  no  more  than  a  simple  dupe  in  the  hands  of  Louis  XI. 
Erom  Arras,  Alfonso  went  to  Honfleur,  where  he  remained  the  whole 
month  of  September  a  prey  to  a  violent  moral  strife,  which  ended  in 
wishing  to  retire  from  all  worldly  greatness  and  proceed  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  firm  purpose  of  never  again  returning  to  Portugal.  The 
whole  of  this  time  Alfonso  spent  in  religious  exercises  and  writing 
private  notes,  which  he  carefully  locked  up  in  a  case  of  which  he  alone 
had  the  key.  These  notes  were  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  codicil  or 
appendix  to  the  testament  he  had  made. 

At  length,  one  morning  in  September,  1477,  the  King  went  out 
riding  as  usual,  accompanied  by  Soeiro  Yaz  and  Pedro  Pessoa,  six  pages, 
and  two  outriders,  bidding  his  chaplain  to  await  him  on  the  road  at 
a  given  spot,  where  in  effect  he  joined  him.  On  arriving  to  the  spot, 
Alfonso  y .  bade  one  of  the  outriders  to  go  back  to  Honfleur  and  delirer 
up  to  those  who  had  remained  in  charge  of  the  place  the  key  of  the  case, 
in  order  that  they  should  open  it  and  read  what  he  had  left,  and  forward 
the  contents  as  directed. 

At  Honfleur  the  nobles  were  beginning  to  feel  some  disquietude 
at  the  prolonged  absence  of  D.  Alfonso  Y.  when  the  messenger  arrived. 
But  astonishment  and  terror  succeeded  the  first  feeling  of  alarm  on 
reading  the  purport  of  the  papers  he  had  left  behind.     Alfonso  Y.  had 
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addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  of  France,  Louis  XL,  complaining  of  his 
bad  faith,  and  that,  disheartened  and  disillusioned  of  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  he  abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  own  son,  and  departed 
as  a  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem  in  fulfilment  of  a  former  vow  he  had  made. 
Another  letter  was  to  his  son,  the  prince  D.  JoSo,  informing  him  of  his 
resolve  and  bidding  him  accept  the  crown  and  proclaim  himself  King. 
A  third  letter,  most  affectionately  written,  was  addressed  to  the  fidalgos 
who  had  remained  in  France,  apologising  for  thus  leaving  them,  and 
bidding  them  obey  the  Count  de  Faro. 

If  the  grief  of  the  Portuguese  was  great  and  bitter,  no  less  was  that 
of  Mr.  de  Lebret,  a  French  noble  whom  Louis  XI.  had  placed  near 
Alfonso  v.,  and  who  was  responsible  for  the  person  of  the  Portuguese 
monarch.  He  upraided  the  Portuguese  for  their  negligence,  and  nearly 
distracted,  he  sent  emissaries  in  every  direction  with  orders  to  prevent 
D.  Alfonso  y.,  wherever  he  might  be  traced,  from  departing,  but 
treating  him,  nevertheless,  with  all  respect  and  highest  deference. 

At  length  he  was  discovered  in  a  small  village  on  the  coast  by  a 
Norman  nobleman  called  Bobinet-Boeuf .  The  King,  in  order  better  to 
disguise  himself,  slept  and  lived  with  his  servitors,  but  this  Norman 
noble  quickly  recognised  him,  and  being  in  bed  asleep,  he  awakened  him, 
apologising  for  so  doing.  This  noble  proceeded  quietly  and  secretly 
to  summon  the  villagers,  who  mustered  around  the  house  where 
D.  Alfonso  y .  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  and  thus  prevented  his  depar- 
ture. He  then  sent  messengers  to  the  Count  de  Penamacor,  the  Count 
de  Faro,  Mr.  de  Lebret,  and  to  Louis  XL,  to  acquaint  them  of  his 
successful  capttire.  The  faithful  Portuguese  fidalgps  hastened  at  once 
to  the  village,  where  they  kissed  his  hand  and  weepingly  implored  him, 
with  Mr.  de  Lebret,  to  desist  from  his  project  of  flight.  Meanwhile 
Louis  XL,  on  receiving  the  letter  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  feeling 
somewhat  ashamed  of  being  the  cause  of  that  sad  resolve,  and  especially 
distressed  at  what  the  world  might  say  of  him  when  it  became  aware 
that  through  his  bad  faith  he  had  cast  into  despair  so  noble  and  loyal  a 
prince,  addressed  Alfonso  y.  a  letter  full  of  promises  and  consoling 
words,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  heal  the  wounds  he  had  himself 
opened. 

Alfonso  y.  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  but  refused  to  continue 
any  longer  in  France.  Unwilling  to  return  to  Honfleur,  he  embarked  in 
the  bay  of  the  Hogue  for  Portugal  in  a  small  ship  which  he  freighted. 
Although  well  satisfied  at  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  guest,  Louis  XI. 
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wished  to  afford  some  pomp  to  his  departure  and  show  him  some  hononn 
in  order  to  disguise  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  perfidy  he  had  been 
guilty  of.  A  French  squadron,  commanded  by  Groorge  le  Grec,  was  at 
once  equipped  to  accompany  th'e  ship  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
quitting  the  coasts  of  Normandy  in  October,  1477,  arrived  in  Oascaes 
at  the  middle  of  November. 

Some  of  the  ships  composing  the  fleet,  unable  to  keep  together, 
reached  Portugal  before  the  royal  one,  thus  D.  Joao  II.  was  apprised 
of  the  arrival  of  his  father.  D.  JoSo  had  already  been  proclaimed  king. 
It  is  said  that  D.  Joao  II.  was  strolling  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
close  to  the  palace  of  Santos,  accompanied  by  D.  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Braganza,  and  D.  George  da  Costa,  later  on  created  Cardinal  of  Alpe- 
drinha,  when  he  was  told  that  his  father  was  approaching  Cascaes. 
He  turned  and  asked  his  companions  what  he  should  do  in  that  event. 
The  Duke  replied  that  the  duty  of  D.  JoSo  II.  was  to  receive  Alfonso  Y. 
as  his  king  and  father.  Then  D.  Joao  II.  stooped,  and  picking  up  a 
stone,  cast  it  on  the  waves  of  the  Tagus,  which  for  a  length  of  space 
skimmed  the  surface  of  the  water.  D.  George  da  Costa  then  whispered 
into  the  ears  of  the  Duke,  '^  That  stone  must  not  strike  me  on  the  head.* 
On  the  following  day  he  departed  for  Home,  where  he  attained  to  great 
honours  and  importance. 

In  this  movement  of  indignation,  in  view  of  the  weakness  and 
changeableness  of  his  father,  who  yielded  to  the  craft  of  Louis  XI.,  is 
perfectly  manifested  the  firm,  austere  character  of  D.  Joao  II. ;  and  it 
is  also  comprehensible  in  him  that  after  the  first  impression  had  passed 
away,  he  should  proceed  to  receive  his  father  at  Olivas,  and  respectfiiUr 
deKver  up  to  him  his  title  as  King,  of  which  he  was  already  in  possession. 
Such  characters  as  those  of  D.  JoSo  II.  possess  a  deep  sense  of  their 
duty,  although  to  fulfil  it  they  should  sacrifice  themselves. 

Alfonso  Y.  on  his  part,  ashamed  of  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded him  and  of  the  vacillations  of  his  own  spirit,  desired  his  son  to 
retain  the  title  of  King,  reserving  to  himself  alone  the  title  of  the 
Algarves  and  the  conquests  of  Africa,  but  the  Prince  would  not  consent 
to  this. 

After  residing  some  time  in  Lisbon,  Alfonso  Y.  withdrew  to 
Montemor-o-Novo,  and  from  thence  to  Evora,  and  it  is  passing  strange 
that  after  so  many  broken  illusions  he  should  still  cherish  the  idea  of 
actually  continuing  the  war  with  Castille,  which  was  limited  to  a  fev 
incursions :  and  of  effecting  definitely  his  marriage  with  D.  Joanna. 
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The  Prince  firmly  opposed  these  plans,  especially  that  of  his  marriage. 
He  insisted,  however,  upon  his  father  reassuming  the  sceptre  and  the 
crown. 

Whilst  D.  Alfonso  V.  was  vainly  soliciting  aid  from  France,  which 
was  not  actually  refused,  his  partisans  in  Oastille,  now  completely 
disillusioned,  beheld  their  cause  lost  and  successively  forsook  him. 
The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the  Marquis  of  Yillena,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  effected  a  reconciliation  with 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Gastillian  fortified  places  which  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Alfonso  Y.  successively  surrendered,  and  the 
only  ones  which  remained  faithful,  owing  to  the  chivalrous  fealty  of 
its  governors,  were  the  strongholds  of  Toro,  Canta  la  Piedra,  Siete 
Iglesias,  Covillas,  and  Castro  Nuno.  The  alcaide  of  Toro  was  Juan 
de  XJlloa.  At  his  death  his  widow,  Maria  Sarmiento,  continued  to  hold 
the  fortress,  with  singular  constancy,  assisted  by  the  Portuguese  fidalgo, 
the  Count  de  Marialva.  The  Castillians,  however,  succeeded  to  enter 
the  city  by  surprise,  guided  by  a  certain  priest,  and  the  Count 
de  Marialva  was  forced  to  withdraw  with  his  troops  into  the  castle 
of  Castro  Nuiio,  and  Maria  Sarmiento  remained  enclosed  in  the  castle 
of  Toro  within  the  captured  city.  Nevertheless  she  did  not  surrender. 
The  Queen  Isabella  came  in  person  to  beleaguer  her,  because  Ferdinand 
bad  been  obliged  to  proceed  to  Biscay. 

Then  took  place  the  singular  event  of  two  heroic  ladies  being  placed 
opposite  one  another.  At  first  Isabella  resorted  to  gentle  means,  but 
her  adversary  manifested  herself  constant  and  unmoved,  even  alleging 
that  she  had  pledged  fidelity  to  Alfonso  Y.,  and  that  it  was  he  alone 
who  could  release  her  from  her  pledge.  Then  Isabella  ordered  an 
assault  to  take  place,  but  was  repulsed.  It  was  only  when  she  found 
that  she  had  no  able  men  left  in  the  garrison,  that  aid  was  not  forth- 
coming from  Portugal,  that  provisions  were  failing,  and  that  to  prolong 
the  resistance  was  no  longer  possible,  that  Maria  Sarmiento  capitulated, 
and  this  capitulation  was  effected  in  a  most  honourable  manner,  stipula- 
ting that  all  who  had  taken  her  part  should  be  reinstated  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  riches,  honours,  and  privileges. 

This  honourable  capitulation  proves,  moreover,  the  generosity  of  the 
Catholic  sovereigns,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  nobleness  of  soul 
of  Maria  Sarmiento,  and  they  ever  after  held  their  heroic  adversary  in 
the  highest  esteem  and  consideration. 

Ferdinand   then  endeavoured  to  besiege  the  other  strongholds. 
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Siete  Iglesia3  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  Ganta  la  Piedn 
resisted  for  three  months,  and  the  garrison,  which  was  Portugoeae, 
withdrew  to  PoiTtugal  with  all  arms  and  baggage. 

But  prince  D.  JoSo,  who  was  preparing  meanwhile  to  continue  Uw 
war,  sent  two  detachments  to  the  frontier.  One  body  entered  through 
Badajoz,  and  the  other  by  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  Such  was  the  devastation 
they  effected  in  Castillo  that  the  Catholic  sovereigns  hastened  at  fuB 
speed  to  defend  it.  D.  Ferdinand  went  to  direct  the  siege  of  Castro 
Nuno,  the  Queen  to  Badajoz,  and  the  Master  of  Santiago  to  Ciudad 
Kodrigo.  -Castiliian  troops  invaded  Portugal  and  met  with  aanguinaiy 
reprisals.  A  fierce  war,  useless  and  devastating,  desolated  the  frontier 
provinces,  and  the  people  of  the  border-line  beheld  their  fields  cut  up, 
their  villages  set  on  fire,  for  no  dd&nite  end  or  any  serioos  motive,  bat 
simply  at  the  beck  of  an  obstinate,  fickle  Eling,  who,  at  the  time,  was 
meriting  from  Philippe  de  Conunines  the  contemptuous  designatioD  of 
"  Ce pauvre  roi  de  Portugal*' 

But  the  prince  D.  JoSo  perfectly  comprehended  that  Portugal,  owisg 
principally  to  the  low  state  of  her  finances,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
continue  an  open  war  with  Castillo. 

The  chief  Alcaide  of  the  town  of  Moura,  Lopo  Taz  de  GasteOo- 
Branoo,  tried  to  revolt  against  the  "King  of  Portugal,  because  there  was 
a  ferment  of  undiscipline  working  in  the  country  which  was  stimoUted 
by  the  fluctuations  of  the  royal  power  vested  in  Alfonso  V.  LAter  on 
it  needed  the  iron  character  of  D.  JoSo  II.  to  place  things  in  their 
former  state,  and  to  wrestle  with  nearly  the  whole  nobility  of  the 
country.  Lopo  Yaz  de  Castello-Branco  paid  with  his  life  for  the  bold- 
ness of  his  proceeding.  It  was  one  more  manifestation  of  the  characfcer 
of  the  prince,  who  never  left  the  rebellion  of  his  enemies  to  pass 
unpunished. 

.  In  this  unfortunate  strife  with  Castillo,  Portugal  had  once  again  to 
figure.  The  case  was  this:  the  Countess  of  Medellim,  who  followed 
the  cause  of  the  princess  D.  Joanna,  was  besieged  in  her  strongholds  br 
the  Master  of  Santiago,  of  Castille,  and  besought  aid  from  Alfonso  T. 
In  effect  Portugal  sent  succour,  the  small  expedition  being  commanded 
by  the  Bishop  of  Evora,  D.  Garcia  de  Menezes.  The  Master  of  Santiago 
fought  the  Bishop  close  to  Merida,  and  the  Bishop  was  vanquished, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  owing  to  the  disproportion  of  the  iw 
armies,  that  of  Castille  being  far  superior:  The  guarding  of  the  bishop 
was  entrusted  to  a  Castiliian  knight,  who  allowed  himself  tobesobomfid, 
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and  therefore  the  Bbhop  D.  Garcia  de  Menezes,  although  ahle  to  fly, 
retreated  to  Medellimy  where,  with  the  remnants  of  the  expedition,  he 
continued  for  a  long  time  besieged,  until  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
effected. 

Agitation  reigned  supreme  in  both  countries,  and  in  both  countries 
likewise  the  speculators  of  the  occasion  did  not  cease  from  drawing  the 
greatest  possible  profit  under  the  circumstances,  in  the  meroenaiy  point 
of  view.  This  state  of  things  was  grave  for  Portugal,  and  likewise  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Then  were  secret 
n^otiations  started  for  peace,  even  to  the  point  of  the  Queen  of 
Oastille,  Isabella,  having  an  interview  in  Alcantara  with  her  aunt, 
D.  Beatriz  of  Portugal. 

>  In  this  interview  the  first  combinations  for  peace  between  the  two 
nations  were  discussed.  Later  on  another  interview  took  place  in 
Alemtejo  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Portugal  and  Castille,  in 
which  it  was  laid  down  that  the  peace  should  be  perpetuaL  The 
stipulated  conditions  were  as  follows : — 

1.  That  D.  Alfonso  cease  to  entitle  himself  King  of  Castille  and 
Leon,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  sovereigns  of  Portugal. 

2.  That  D.  Joanna  lose  all  titles  assumed  by  her,  neither  styling 
herself  Queen  or  Infanta,  excepting  in  the  event  of  a  marriage  with  the 
prince  D.  Jo&o  of  Castille  being  effected  with  her. 

3.  That  the  former  treaty  of  peace  made  with  D.  Joao  I.  should 
conveniently  be  revised  and  modified. 

4.  That  the  cities,  towns,  and  castles  which  had  been  taken  from 
either  kingdom,  as  well  as  all  prisoners,  to  be  restored,  set  at  liberty, 
and  pardoned. 

5.  That  in  respect  to  certain  specified  persons  and  knights,  especial 
capitulations  be  made,  and  that  the  strongholds  which  may  have  been 
ei*ected  on  the  frontiers  of  either  kingdom  be  demolished. 

6.  That  the  sovereignty  of  Guinea,  from  Capes  Nam  and  Bojador 
up  to  the  Indies  inclusively,  with  all  adjacent  seas,  islands,  dis- 
covered and  imdisoovered  coasts,  with  their  treaties,  fisheries,  and 
ransoms,  as  also  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  the  Azores,  Flores,  Cape  ' 
Verde,  and  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  remaining  in  solido  and 
for  ever  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  that  the  Canary  Islands  and  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  remain  in  solido  to  the  Kings  of  Castille  and 
their  successors  in  perpetuity. 

7.  That,  as  a  further  security  of  this  treaty,  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso, 
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•grandson  of  Alfonso  V.,  when  he  should  attain  the  age  of  seven  yean, 
to  wed  the  Infanta  D.  Isabel,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Oastille,  assigning  the  dowry  of  the  princess  and  the  manner  of  payment. 

8.  That,  at  a  stated  period  of  time,  D.  Joanna  and  the  above- 
mentioned  Infantes  be  placed  as  hostages  in  the  town  of  Moura,  under 
the  power  of  the  Infanta  D.  Beatriz. 

9.  That  the  prince  D.  JoSo,  son  of  the  sovereign  of  Castille,  on 
attaining  the  age  of  seven  years,  wed  that  lady,  who  would  then  take 
the  title  of  princess,  and  be  adequately  dowered  ;  but  should  the  said 
prince  D.  JoSo  not  desire  to  marry  D.  Joanna,  she  would  remain  free 
on  receiving  an  indemnification. 

10.  That  Joanna  be  at  once  placed  as  hostage,  as  above  said,  or  else 
•enter  one  of  the  £ve  monasteries  which  should  be  specified,  and  remain 
there  one  year  of  novitiate,  at  the  end  of  which  to  choose  either  to 
marry  or  become  a  nun. 

This  peace  treaty  was  published  in  September,  1479 ;  and  in  virtue 
of  this  treaty  D.  Joanna,  losing  the  title  of  Queen  and  Inffmia^  entered 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Clara  of  Santarem.  She  was  in  her  aeventeentb 
year,  and  she  had  abready  experienced  all  the  bitterness  of  fate ;  she 
had  already  lost  all  the  illusions  of  youth.  She  had  witnessed  the 
convulsions  of  civil  war,  and  she  had  seen  that  dismal  passions  would 
not  heed  her  life  so  long  as  the  dreams  of  ambition  be  realised.  In 
Moura  she  would  be  so  near  her  enemies,  and  would  find  but  a  poor 
protection  from  her  friends  1  Hence  she  preferred  the  convent.  Of 
her  own  will,  but  wiih.  her  heart  deeply  stricken,  she  assumed  the  habit 
of  Saint  Clare,  and  allowed  the  wealth  of  her  magnificent  tresses,  which 
were  now  her  only  diadem  and  crown,  to  be  cut  off. 

The  year  of  probation  passed,  and  the  hapless  princess  declared  that 

she  desired  definitely  to  profess  in  the  Order.     There  was,  however,  a 

moment  of  hesitation.       Suddenly  before  her  youthful  eyes  passed 

charming  visions  of  the  world  she  was  leaving — ^its  pomps  and  feasts, 

its  loves  and  power  and  riches,  aU  its  joys  and    all   its  splendoor. 

She  withdrew  from  her  lips  with  trembling  hand  the  chalice  she  was  to 

•drink  ;  but  when  this  was  known  to  the  prince  D.  Joio,  the  implacaUe 

politician,  he  hastened  to  confirm  her  in  her  resolves,  and  speak  to  her 

of  immortal  hopes  and  the  joys  of  sacrifice.     The  temptation  paaied 

•quickly,  and  Joanna,  once  again  full  of  resignation,  bowed  down  htr 

young  head  to  allow  the  symbol  and  diadem  of  death — the  veil  of  the 

spouses  of  Christ — ^to  be  fastened  on  her  brow  I 
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The  sacrifice  had  been  consummated,  the  vows  of  her  executioners  • 
were  crowned.  The  prince  D.  JoSo  could  now  dream  that  a  stroke  of 
fortune  would  suffice  to  dear  the  path  to  the  throne,  by  the  death  of 
the  son  of  the  Cathohc  Kings,  and  to  encircle  the  brow  of  his  son 
D.  Alfonso  and  his  daughter-in-law  with  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  This  dream  of  fate  was  realised.  The  beloved  child  of  the 
Oatholic  sovereigns  died  in  the  flower  of  its  youth,  but  previous  to  his 
death  the  son  of  the  prince  D.  Joao,  the  Infante  D.  Alfonso,  fell  a 
victim  to  a  dismal  disaster. 

Ah,  if  when  the  powerful  King  D.  JoSo  II.,  with  heart  torn  by 

angxiish,  followed  along  the  shores  of  Santarem  the  corpse    of    his 

beloved  son,  he  had  raised  his  eyes  to  the  latticed  windows  of  the 

convent  of  Santa  Clara,  and  could  have  seen  behind  the  grating  the 

pale,  sad  form  of  a  poor    nun,  who  in  the   world   had  been  called 

D.  Joanna,  Queen  of  CastiUe  and  Portugal,  would  it  not  have  been  for 

him   a  vision  of  piercing  remorse,  as  the  formidable  incarnation  of 

Divine  vengeance  ?     But  this  mysterious  avengement  did  not  end  here. 

Isabella  the  Catholic,  who  so  coldly  had  sacrificed  to  her  ambition  and 

security  her  hapless  niece,  saw  fate  successively  wrench  from  her  arms 

her  son  D.  Juan  and  her  daughter  D.  Isabel,  in  the  icy  clasp  of  death, 

in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and  her  other  daughter,  D.  Joanna,  a 

victim  to  insanity !     Singular  coincidences !     Mysterious  combinations 

of  darksome  shades !     But  the  people,  with  their  good  sense,  corrected 

the  decrees  of  the  kings   and   the   resolutions   of   the   nobility;  the 

people,  who  in  those  days    represented,  so   to  say,  in  the  greatest 

tragedies  of  history  the  chorus  of  the  Athenian  tragedies,  commented 

with  two  words  upon  these  hapless  plans,  and  Joanna,  from  whom  the 

great  and  the  Kings  had  wrenched  all  titles,  conferred  upon  her  another 

title,  more  brilliant,  purer,  more   noble — the  title  of  the  Excellent 

Lady.      Meanwhile  that  to  Joanna,  the  daughter  of    the  Catholic 

sovereigns,  to  whom  her  parents  had  bequeathed  the  title  of  Queen  of 

Spain,  and  for  whom  they  endeavoured  to  win   the  higher  title  of 

Empress  of   the  Holy   Empire,  the   people  sumamed    Joanna    the 

Insane. 

The  peace  of  Alca^ova  was  signed  advantageously  for  Portugal,  but 
the  Castillians  endeavoured  to  evade  its  fulfilment,  and  resorted  to  . 
dilatory  measures  and    to   new  conditions.     Alfonso  Y.,  angered  by 
disappointments    and    tortured   by   the   voice    of    conscience,  which 
accused  him  of  the  sad  fate  he  had  subjected   D.  Joanna,  waodend 
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about  the  kingdom,  leaving  its  govemment  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  his  son.  This  prince  was  an  individual  of  another  moald,  and 
Louis  XI.  could  not  illude  him.  To  the  diplomatic  subterfuges  of 
the  GastiUians  he  replied  with  a  formal  intimation  of  delivesring  up 
the  Infanta  D.  Isabel,  or  consider  the  war  newly  declared.  This 
resolve,  confirmed  by  the  movements  of  the  army,  ended  all  their 
delays  and  hesitations. 

D.  Alfonso,  feeling  sad,  and  depressed  by  physical  and  moral 
ailments,  proceeded  to  Beja  to  meet  his  son,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1481,  and  had  a  long  interview.  He  endeavoured,  in  the  first 
place,  to  pacify  the  discords  which  had  commenced  between  the  prince 
and  the  house  of  Braganza,  but  to  his  endeavours  he  only  received 
evasive  replies.  In  the  second  place,  he  made  known  his  intention 
of  summoning  in  Estremoz  a  Oortes,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  definitely  abdicate  and  resign  the  government,  and  then  retire 
from  the  world  by  withdrawing  to  the  convent  of  Varatojo,  which  he 
had  founded  near  Torres  Yedras,  and  end  his  days  there,  as  a  lay 
brother,  in  peace.  Ever  since  the  profession  in  r^Jigion  of  D.  JToanna 
his  spirit  had  been  shadowed  by  sadness. 

D.  Joao  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  but  D.  Alfonso 
was  not  to  be  dissuaded.  At  the  beginning  of  summer  he  went  to 
Ointra,  the  spot  of  his  predilection,  but  an  attack  of  fever  assailed 
him,  which  became  serious.  D.  Joao  hastened  to  his  father's  bedside, 
but  found  him  in  a  dying  state.  On  the  28th  August,  1431, 
D.  Alfonso  y.  expired  in  the  same  chamber  where  he  had  drawn  hie^ 
first  breath,  and  his  remains  were  transferred  to  Batalha,  where  thev 

m 

still  lie  in  their  temporary  tomb. 

The  Excellent  Lady  survived  him  many  years,  and  died  in  lisboo, 
in  the  year  1530,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

In  the  reign  of  D.  JoSo  III.  it  was  permitted  her  to  reside  out- 
side the  convent,  and  she  came  to  dwell  in  the  palace  of  Alca^ovm,  in 
Lisbon. 

In  her  will  she  ordered  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  monastery 
of  Yeratoja,  arrayed  in  the  habit  of  Saint  Francis.  She  signed  her 
will,  ''I,  the  Queen/'*  a  title  of  which  she  had  been  deprived,  bat 

*  A  facsimile  of  this  signature  may  be  seen  in  **  Rainhaa  de  Portugal,'*  bjr 
Benevidea  Her  will  is  found  in  "  Provas  da  Hiatoria  Genealogica,**  torn,  ii., 
p.  76  ;  and  in  this  same  volume,  p.  60,  is  found  ithe  "  Manifestos  do6  dureiios 
de  D.  Joanna  ao  throno  de  Gastella/'  as  also  the  description  of  the  pttaona  who 
oompoeed  her  household. 
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which  proves  that  the  hapless  prinoess  never  resigned  herself  to  the 
ezpoliation  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim.  By  her  testament  maj 
be  seen  who  were  the  persons  that  had  remained  faithful. 

Alfonso  Y.,  says  Schceffer,  more  a  knight  than  a  general,  and  more 
a  warrior  than  a  monarch,  deserved  as  a  man  to  attract  towards 
him  all  sympathies.  His  customs  were  pure ;  temperate  at  table ;  he 
led  a  regular  life,  his  conduct  stainless  towards  his  consort,  and,  after 
be  lost  her,  drew  the  esteem  of  all  towards  him.  He  was  a  lover  of 
science,  and  honoured  all  those  who  pursued  it,  and  all  wise  men  were 
summoned  around  him.  He  possessed  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and 
his  tone  of  voice  was  musical  and  authoritative ;  nevertheless,  his  spirit, 
though  bright,  was  not  deep,  and  he  often  3rielded  to  weakness,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  passionate  impulses.  He  was  not  of  a 
sufficiently  strong  will  to  be  able  to  rule  his  spirit  with  firmness  in 
the  affidrs  of  government,  and  to  repel  the  impulses  of  unreflecting 
sentiments,  and  the  seductions  of  projects  nourished  by  fancy. 
The  virtues  which  rendered  him  worthy  of  love  in  his  private  life 
produced  a  very  different  effect  in  a  prince  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
even  dismal  in  their  consequences  to  himself  and  to  the  country.  He 
was  generous  and  grateful,  even  to  the  point  of  prodigality ;  his  coun- 
tenanoe  was  imposing,  and  his  figure  admirably  proportioned. 

Alfonso  y.,  above  all  things  else,  desired  two  objects  in  life — ^the 
crown  of  Castille  and  the  possession  of  the  strongholds  of  Moorish 
Africa.  What  forces  he  had  at  command  he  applied  to  realise  these 
favourite  plans.  If  in  these  he  did  not  afford  to  the  world  any  great 
proofs  of  his  wisdom  and  tact  as  a  politician  and  a  king,  he  at  least 
signalised  his  personal  courage  as  a  wamor,  in  which  he  was  trained, 
and  followed  in  preference  to  any  other  disposition.  Had  the  prosperity 
of  his  people  been  equaUy  his  aim,  if  his  energy  had  been  fixed  on  this 
point,  instead  of  outside  the  kingdom,  to  spend  his  forces  and  those  of 
the  State,  he  would  have  been  a  benefactor  to  his  people.  But  Provi- 
dence still  watched  over  Portugal,  and  to  D.  Alfonso  Y.  succeeded 
D.  JoSo  II.  The  change  was  sudden  and  violent,  and  equity  laments 
this  want  of  equilibrium.  The  death  of  D.  Alfonso  Y.  was  lamented  by 
the  great  rather  than  by  the  lowly,  because  the  great  received  from  him 
many  gifts  and  concessions,  the  humble  but  scant  justice  and  were 
burthened  by  continued  imposts  which  rendered  wais  necessary.  His 
son,  the  King  D.  JoSo,  on  the  contrary,  was  beloved  by  the  lowly  and 
detested  by  the  great.  2  m 
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Vanity  and  obstinacy  were,  as  a  man,  his  most  salient  defe^ 
his  defects  as  a  king  we  have  already  shown.  Through  vanity  and 
obstinacy  he  stained  the  first  years  of  his  reign  with  the  death  of  hb 
unde,  D.  Pedro;  through  vanity  and  obstinacy  he  was  visited  on 
African  shores  by  disasters  which  could  have  been  avoided  3  and  through 
obstinacy  and  vanity  he  entered  into  a  badly  organised  war  against 
Castille,  and  which  he  continued  to  wage  even  when  all  elements  of 
success  had  begun  to  fail.  But  history  forgives  him  sufficiently  hi& 
errors  as  a  monarch  and  defects  as  a  man  when  it  beholds  in  him  the 
intrepid  knight  at  the  head  of  the  brilliant  nobility  of  Portugal.  And 
when  evoking  before  Arzilla  the  epic  form  of  B.  JoSo  I.  in  Ceuta, 
acknowledges  that  his  reign  is  a  true  parenthesis  in  the  history  of 
Portuguese  civilisation  and  can  not  do  otherwise  than  offer  its  homage 
to  that  form  which  so  poetically  illumines  the  last  expiring  rays 
of  chivalry,  romantic  and  adventuresome,  which  flashes  amid  the 
dark  shades  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Alfonso  Y.  was  to  the  Portuguese 
the  last  king,  so  to  say,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  his  chivalrous  warlike 
instincts,  and  D.  Joao  II.  rises  before  us  as  the  first  king  of  the  ner 
epoch,  astute,  political,  and  despotic.  But  if  the  aim  he  had  in  view- 
was  similar  to  that  of  Louis  XI.,  and  if  the  means  he  made  use  of 
were  in  a  great  measure  also  similar,  his  proceeding,  nev^theless. 
revealed  a  grand  spirit  and  the  frank  energy  of  a  man  who  knows  well 
how  to  wield  the  sword. 

Although  Alfonso  Y .  was  certainly  greatly  preoccupied  with  lus  war 
of  Mauritania  and  did  not  pay  great  attention  to  maritime  diacoveries, 
nevertheless  discoveries  continued,  if  not  very  enthusiastically,  at  least 
perseveringly.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Portuguese  ships  for 
the  first  time  passed  the  Equator,  and  that  new  consteUatiaDs  on  a  more 
splendid  horizon  were  unfolded  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  Poartogaese 
pioneers.  The  farthest  point  which  was  reached  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  Infante  D.  Henrique  was  Sierra  Leone,  and  to  a  bay  which  later  oq 
Pedro  de  Cintra  called  Santa  Maria  das  Neves  (Saint  Mary  oi  the 
Snow).  The  successful  navigator  who  took  the  caravels  of  the  Infante 
to  this  distance  was  Alvaro  Femandes,  nephew  to  Joio  Gon9alTe> 
Zaroo. 

But  the  coast,  which  extended  from  the  Bio  Qeba  and  the  Bay  of 
Santa  Maria  das  Neves  had  not  been  as  yet  carefully  explored,  lliis 
exploration  was  effected  by  one  of  the  household  of  D.  Alfonso  Y.  called 
Pedro  de  Cintra.    The  narrative  of  this  voyage  is  given  by  Luis  de 
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Cadamosto,  and  is  appended  to  the  N<wega^de$*  In  the  year  1461  or 
1462,  two  caravels  departed,  commanded  by  the  captain,  Pedro  de  Gintra. 
After  visiting  the  islands  which  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Greba,  and 
which  they  found  deserted,  they  followed  on  to  the  south,  and  to  a  river 
whose  mouth  stands  about  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Geba  they 
gave  the  name  of  Kio  Bessegue,  because  this  was  the  name  of  the  land- 
owner through  whose  territory  the  river  flowed.  They  then  continued 
demarcating  the  Cape  de  Yerga,  and  subsequently  that  of  Sagres,  this 
name  being  given  in  memory  of  the  promontoiy  sacred  to  the  genius 
and  the  expeditions  effected  by  the  Infante  D.  Henrique. 

The  Cape  Sagres  of  Ouinea  marks  the  limit,  according  to  modem 
geographical  demarcations,  between  the  coast  of  Guinea,  of  Cape  Verde, 
and  Sierra  Leone.  It  was  on  this  latter  coast  that  Pedro  de  Cintra 
found  the  river  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Saint  Vincent,  and  which 
at  the  present  day  is  called  in  foreign  maps  Mellacoree.  Further  down 
they  saw  another  river,  which  they  called  Verde.  From  thence,  con- 
tinuing to  the  south,  they  found  a  cape,  which  they  called  Cape  Ledo 
or  Alegre,  and  which  the  English  call  at  the  present  day  Cape  Sierra 
Leone.  Close  to  this  is  Freetown,  the  capital  of  the  English  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  a  flourishing  city,  whose  splendour  strangely  contrasts 
with  the  miseiy  of  Portuguese  colonial  cities.  The  luxuriant  aspect  of 
this  point  induced  the  Portuguese  navigators  to  call  it  Cabo  Ledo. 
Towards  the  interior  rises  a  mountain,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Sien-a  Leone  on  account  of  the  roaring  which  was  heard  from  the 
storms  that  frequently  burst  over  the  heights.  A  dense  fog  constantly 
hovered  around  this  peak,  and  produces  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
reverberates  for  a  distance  of  forty  to  fifty  miles,  and  this  fog  is  never 
cleared,  even  when  the  sun  is  at  its  fiercest. 

Below  Cape  Ledo  there  were  some  islands  on  the  sea,  to  which 
Pedro  de  Cintra  gave  the  name  of  Selvagens  (wHd),  and  which  the 
oosmographer  Pimentel  later  on  named  Bravas,  and  in  modem  maps 
are  styled,  for  a  contradiction,  Bananas. 

Continuing  further  stiU  to  the  south,  Pedro  de  Cintra  found  a 
river,  with  yellowish  or  reddish  looking  water,  and  the  ground  around 
of  the  same  colour.  This  river  was  therefore  called  Bio  Vermelho, 
or  Boxo,  and  to  an  adjacent  cape  and  an  island,  Cape  and  Bed 
Island. 

The  extreme  point  to  which  Alvaro  Femandes  had  attained  was 
reached.    In  the  vast  inlet  where  he  anchored  fiowed  a  river,  which 
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Pedro  de  Cintra  called  Santa  Maria  das  Neves,  because  it  was  on  its 
festival  that  he  sighted  it. 

It  was  so  far  that  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  had  driven  his  caraTCk, 
and  pursuing  the  impulse  which  the  vigorous  hand  of  the  prince  bad 
given  to  all  Portuguese,  Pedro  de  Cintra  followed  on  further,  and 
finding  some  low  sandy  islands,  he  called  them  Islands  of  Banoos,  and 
these  islands  are  called  generally  throughout  Europe  the  Tortle 
Islands. 

The  Cape  of  Sanf  Anna  was  the  next  promontory  demarcated. 
Subsequently  was  found  the  river  called  Das  Palmas,  owing  to  the 
number  of  palm-trees  growing  along  the  shores.  To  another  river  wa5^ 
given  the  name  of  Furnas,  on  account  of  the  smoky  fires  the  natives  lit 
on  all  sides.  Then  they  reached  a  cape  dominated  by  a  hill,  which 
they  called  Oabo  do  Monte.  This  is  the  extreme  meridianal  limit  of 
the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  here  commences  the  coast  of  Liberia,* 
formerly  called  Malagueta. 

A  short  distance  towards  the  south  they  doubled  another  ci^je, 
which  they  called  Mesurado,  or  Cortez.  The  coast  beyond  is  fined  with 
trees,  and  a  dense  wood  he  found,  sixteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Gape 
Mesurado,  Pedro  de  Cintra  named  Arvoredo  de  Santa  Maria. 

« 

This  traveller  extended  his  discoveries  two  degrees  beyond  ihe 
point  to  which  the  ships  of  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  had  reached,  or, 
more  or  less,  to  the  sixth  degree,  northern  latitude. 

A  fixed  date  cannot  be  assigned  to  this  voyage,  but  it  is  probable  it 
took  place  in  the  year  1462,  and  certainly  must  have  taken  {dace 
between  1460  and  1463,  because  we  know  it  was  effected  after  the 
death  of  the  Infante  D.  Henrique,  on  13th  November,  1460,  and 
previous  to  the  departure  of  Cadamosto  to  Italy,  on  1st  Februaiy, 
1463. 

We  have  few  and  vague  accounts  of  the  discoveries  effected  between 
1463  and  1469.  It  appears  these  were  not  extended  beyond  the  last 
points  demarcated  by  Pedro  de  Cintra.  What  imparted  to  them  a  new 
impulse  was  the  commercial  spirit. 

*  The  change  of  name  was  only  effected  within  this  century.  The  name  o£ 
Liberia  was  given  to  nearly  the  whole  coast,  owing  to  the  BepabUo  of  Liberia 
being  founded,  in  1821,  by  the  negroes  and  mulattoes  who  had  fled  from  the 
United  States.  By  purchasing  lands  this  repabUo  became  extended,  and  at  the 
present  day  is  aolmowledged  by  England,  France,  and  the  United  States;  and 
it  is  presumed  that  in  time  it  will  assume  some  importanoe,  in  riew  of  its 
prosperous  condition. 
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In  the  year  1470,  FemSo  Gtomes,  JoSo  de  Santarem,  and  Pedro 
d'Escobar,  with  two  pilots,  Martim  Femandes  and  Alvaro  Esteves, 
were  sent  out.  Following  the  coast  towards  the  south,  they  dis- 
covered the  coast  of  Benin,  the  coast  of  Calabar,  and  the  coast  called 
GabSo  (Gaboon).  It  appears  it  was  during  this  voyage  that  the 
island  of  San  Thom6  and  the  island  of  Principe  were  discovered. 
The  latter  island  was  first  called  the  island  of  Saint  Anthony,  and 
later  on  changed  into  that  of  Principe,  when  the  sugar  tributes  had 
been  given  as  appanage  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King.  On  that  occa- 
sion, it  appears,  was  also  discovered  the  island  called  Anno  Bom,  and 
probably  Fernando  Po  discovered  the  island  which  still  bears  his 
name. 

As  may  be  perceived,  the  impulses  for  discoveries  did  not  proceed 
solely  from  the  Crown.  It  was  the  commercial  spirit  which  ruled,  and 
the  great  scientific  scheme  of  the  Infante  D.  Henrique  was  blotted  out 
by  D.  Alfonso  Y.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  political  scheme  of  the 
Infante  D.  Pedro  had  been  likewise  ignored  by  him.  It  was  reserved 
to  D.  JoSo  II.  to  continue  these  traditions,  and  complete  the  designs 
sketched  out  by  the  men  of  the  epoch  of  D.  JoSo  I.  The  seed  which 
these  had  sown  was  matured  by  the  great  man  who  merited  from 
posterity  the  glorious  surname  of  the  Perfect  Prince,  but  the  ingathering 
was  effected  by  D.  Manuel,  who  merely  garnered  the  fruits  of  the  past 
and  sowed  misfortunes  for  the  future. 

With  the  reign  of  Alfonso  Y.  terminated  the  Portuguese  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  few  countries  is  the  dividing  line  so  deeply  and  clearly 
defined  which  separates  the  two  great  periods  of  the  history  of 
humanity — ^the  Middle  Ages  and  modem  epoch — ^as  in  Portugal. 

Alfonso  Y.  was  on  the  throne  when  Constantiaople  fell  before  the 
arms  of  the  Sultan  Mahomet  II.,  and,  as  is  well  known,  it  was  this 
event  which  historians  have  selected  as  the  final  ending  of  medieval 
times.  On  all  sides,  more  or  less,  about  that  epoch  modem  royalty 
commenced  to  manifest  its  especial  and  individual  character;  and  in 
Portugal,  D.  Alfonso  Y.  was  the  last  king  of  the  feudal  order,  and 
D.  JoSo  II.  the  first  political  king.  D.  Alfonso  Y.  the  last  king 
according  to  the  formula  of  the  Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  merely  the  first 
among  the  nobles ;  while  D.  JoSo  II.  the  first  king  according  to  the 
formula  of  the  revived  Roman  jurisprudence.  D.  Alfonso  Y.,  the  friend 
of  Azurara,  and  the  last  of  the  semi-legendary  kings  of  the  ancient 
chronicles]  D.  JoSo  II.,  the  correspondent  of  Angelo  Policiano,  the 
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first  king  of  classical  renaissance.  In  France,  Charles  VII.  already 
assumed  to  cast  down  feudalism  ere  Louis  XI.  had  given  it  the  death* 
blow.  In  Spain,  Henry  IV.  is  the  victim  of  the  power  of  its  ricos- 
homenSy  which  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  to  irrevocably 
crush.  In  Portugal,  Alfonso  V.  commences  life  as  the  champion  of  the 
nobility  against  his  undo  D.  Pedro,  the  representative  of  the  monazx^cal 
idea,  and  terminates  it  favouring  the  pretensions  of  the  powerful  lords 
against  the  nascent  royalty  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  last  act  of 
his  life  has  for  its  aim  strengthening  the  alliance  of  the  nobility  and  the 
King,  by  reconciling  Yds  son  with  the  Duke  of  Braganza ;  and  the  first 
act  of  D.  JoSo  II.  was  to  erect  the  scaffold  in  Evora  whereon  that  same 
Duke  of  Braganza,  the  most  powerful  and  haughtiest  of  nobles, 
was  to  expire.  Hence  this  dividing  line  had  been  well  marked  in 
Portugal. 

When  the  Middle  Ages  terminated,  the  danger  which  threatened 
Europe  on  the  East,  as  it  had  formerly  threatened  the  West,  became 
dispelled  as  so  much  smoke.  The  formation  of  the  French  nationality 
was  principally  the  obstacle  which  prevented  the  Caliphs  from  pHasing 
beyond  Poitiers,  whilst  the  formation  especially  of  Spanish  nationality 
was  the  obstacle  which  prevented  the  Sultans  from  passing  beyond 
Lepanto. 

When  the  Middle  Ages  terminated,  all  the  germs  of  the  splendid 
modem  civilization  were  openly  developing.  The  men  who  were 
destined  to  unfold  all  these  brilliant  germs  were  born,  or  about  to 
be  bom,  and  some  had  even  commenced  to  prepare  their  fertfle 
labours  —  Vasco  da  Ckuna,  Christopher  Columbus,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Luther,  Eaphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Kabelais,  Copemiciis, 
Gil  Vicente,  D.  Joao  II.,  Ariosto — ^those  who  wrenched  from  the 
ocean  unknown  worlds,  and  resolved  the  last  great  problems  of 
geography,  the  emancipation  of  human  thought,  the  Cdypheus  <^ 
the  artistic  and  philosophical  renaissance,  the  founders  of  the  theatre, 
the  renovators  of  poetry,  the  founders  of  nationalities — ^in  a  word, 
all  who  in  thousands  of  ways,  with  the  chisel,  the  palette,  the  pen,  the 
sword,  the  telescope,  and  the  compass,  gave  the  human  race  a  powerful, 
immense  impulse,  and  realised  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  marveHoos 
work  of  the  Renaissance. 

What  was  the  part  taken  by  Portugal  id  this  great  movement  of  . 
European  dviHsation  f    Coming  late  on  the  scene  of  the  worid,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Portugal  had  not  to  safkr  the 
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ominous  domination  of  feudalism,  which,  moreover,  never  very  fully 
ruled  on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Monarchy,  royalty  always  possessed 
sufficient  power  to  dominate  the  pretensions  of  the  aristocracy;  its 
wrestling  with  the  clergy  was  more  prolonged  and  undecided.  We 
have  seen  in  effect  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso  Henry 
and  Sancho  I.  royalty  invoked  as  a  protection  by  the  humble  against 
the  powerful,  and  almost  from  the  very  cradle  of  the  monarchy  do  we 
find  this  intimate  union  between  the  King  and  the  councils.  This 
union  reaches  its  height  when  the  people  in  arms  place  the  Master  of 
Aviz  on  the  throne ;  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  succumb,  crushed  by 
that  firm,  close  union.  During  the  reign  of  Alfonso  Y.  the  nobility 
regains  in  a  great  measure  its  supremacy,  but  it  is  the  last  gleams  of 
the  expiring  fire ;  and  still  protected  by  the  municipalities,  the  third 
state,  D.  JoSo  II.,  following  the  general  tendencies  of  his  epoch,  de- 
capitates the  heads  of  those  who  attempt  to  lift  them  above  the 
common  level,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  submitted  and  crouching  nobility 
raises  the  haughty  throne  whereon  D.  Manuel  fearlessly  seats 
himself. 

This  one  completes  the  work  betraying  the  alliance :  the  same  will 
be  done  in  Spain  by  Charles  Y. :  the  people  who  assisted  royalty  in  the 
combat  is  by  it  victimised,  and  the  great  monarchical  and  religious 
despotism  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  triumphantly  established.  But 
the  movement  of  the  spirits  is  not  stopped ;  reform  becomes  the  great 
cry  of  reaction ;  victorious  in  the  North  of  Europe,  it  is  smothered  in  the 
South  by  all  the  united  forces  of  absolutism  and  theocracy ;  but  the 
strife  continues  to  wage,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  newly  affirm  the 
despised  right  of  the  people,  and  unfurl  over  demolished  thrones,  or 
bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  constitutionalism,  the  august  standard  of 
liberty. 
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